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AUTO -BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


[The  outlines  of  the  life  of  the  lately  deceased  Thomas  H.  Benton,  which  are  contaited  in  the 
following  pages,  were  prepared  by  the  author  and  subject  of  them  whilst  he  was  suiTering  excruciating 
pain  from  the  disease  that,  a  few  weeks  later,  closed  bis  earthly  career.  They  wore  not  intended 
for  a  Biography,  properly  so  called,  but  rather  to  present  some  salient  points  of  character  and 
gome  chief  incidents  of  life,  and  in  respect  of  them,  at  least,  to  govern  subsequent  Biographies.] 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  known  as  a  senator  for  thirty  years  in  Congress,  and  as 
the  author  of  several  works,  was  bom  in  Orango  County,  near  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  March  14th,  1782;  and  was  the  son  of  Col.  Jesse  Benton,  an  able  lawyer 
of  that  State,  and  of  Ann  Gooch,  of  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  of  the  family  of  the 
Gooobes  of  colonial  residence  in  that  State.  By  this  descent,  on  the  mother's  side,  he 
took  his  name  from  the  head  of  the  Hart  family  (Col.  Thomas  Hart,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky),  his  mother's  maternal  uncle ;  and  so  became  related  to  the  numerous  Hart 
family.  He  was  cousin  to  Mrs.  Clay,  born  Lucrctia  Hart,  the  wife  of  Henry  Clay ;  and, 
by  an  easy  mistake,  was  often  quoted  during  his  public  life  as  the  relative  of  Mr.  Clay 
himself.  He  lost  bis  father  before  h»  \yos  eight  years  6f  age,  and  fell  under  the  care  of 
a  mother  still  young,  and  charged  w.  1.  •■.  numerous  family,  all  of  tender  ngc — and  devot- 
ing herself  to  them.  She  was  a  woman  of  reading  and  observation — solid  reading,  and 
observation  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  brought  together  by  course  of  hospitality  of 
that  time,  in  which  the  houses  of  friends,  and  not  taverns,  were  the  universal  stopping 
places.  Thomas  was  the  oldest  son,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve  was  reading  solid 
books  with  his  mother,  and  studying  the  great  examples  of  history,  and  receiving  encour- 
agement to  emulate  these  examples.  His  father's  library,  among  others,  contained  the 
famous  State  Trials,  in  the  large  folios  of  that  time,  and  here  he  got  a  foundation  of 
British  history,  in  reading  the  treason,  and  other  trials,  with  which  these  volumes  abound 
She  was  also  a  pious  and  religious  woman,  cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  her  children,  and  connected  all  her  life  with  the  Christian  church ;  Jirst,  as  a  member 
of  the  English  Episcopalian,  and  when  removal  to  the  Great  West,  then  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  broken  that  connection,  then  in  the  Methodist  Episcopalian — in  which  she  died. 
All  the  minor  virtues,  as  well  as  the  greater,  were  cherished  by  her ;  and  her  house,  the 
resort  of  the  eminent  men  of  tho  time,  was  the  abode  of  temperance,  modesty,  decorum. 
A  pack  of  cards  was  never  seen  in  her  house.     From  such  a  mother  all  the  children 
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received  the  impresit  of  future  oharaoter ;  and  she  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  hor  pioua  and 
liberal  oaree — livbg  a  widow  above  fifty  yean,  and  to  aee  her  eldeit  son  half  through  hit 
senatorial  career,  and  taking  his  place  among  the  historic  men  of  the  country  for  which 
she  had  begun  so  early  to  train  him.  These  details  deserve  to  be  noted,  though  small  to 
themselves,  as  showing  how  much  the  after  life  of  the  man  may  depend  upon  the  early 
cares  and  guidance  of  a  mother. 

His  scholastic  education  was  imperfect :  firsts  at  a  grammar  school  taught  by  Richard 
Stanford,  Esq.,  then  a  young  New  England  emigrant,  soon  after,  and  for  many  years,  and 
until  death,  a  representative  in  Congress,  noted  as  the  life-long  friend  of  Macon  and  Ran* 
dolph.  Afterwards  he  was  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  finished 
no  course  of  study  there,  his  mother  removing  to  Tennessee,  whou  his  father  had  aO' 
quired  great  landed  property  (40,000  acres),  and  intended  to  make  Nashville  his  home; 
and  now,  as  the  oldest  of  the  family,  though  not  grown,  the  care  and  management  of  a 
new  settlement,  in  a  new  country,  fell  upon  him.  The  family  went  upon  a  choice  tract 
of  8000  acres,  on  West  Harpeth,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Nashville,  where  for  several 
years  the  main  care  was  the  opening  a  farm  in  the  wilderness.  Wilderness  I  for  such 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 
"  The  widow  Benton's  settlement "  was  the  outside  settlement  between  civilisation  and 
the  powerful  southern  tribes  which  spread  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  Indian  wars  had 
just  been  terminated,  and  the  boundary  which  these  groat  tribes  were  enabled  to  exact 
brought  their  frontier  almost  to  the  gates  of  Nashville — within  25  miles  I  for  the  line 
actually  touched  the  outside  line  of  the  estate.  The  Indians  swarmed  about  it.  Their 
great  war  trace  (the  trace  on  which  they  came  for  blood  and  plunder  in  time  of  war,  for 
trade  in  time  of  peace)  led  through  it.  Such  a  position  was  not  to  be  maintained  by  a 
small  family  alone — a  widow,  and  every  child  under  age,  only  some  twenty  odd  slaves 
It  required  strength !  and  found  it  in  the  idea  of  a  little  colony — ^leases  to  settlors  with- 
out price,  for  seven  years ;  moderate  rents  afterwards.  The  tract  was  well  formed  for 
the  purpose,  being  four  miles  square,  with  every  attraction  for  settlement — rich  land, 
fine  wood,  living  streams.  Settlers  come ;  the  ground  was  covered  over :  it  was  called 
"  Benton  Town,"  and  retains  the  name  to  this  day.  A  rude  log  school-house,  a  meeting 
house  of  the  same  primitive  structure,  with  roads  and  mills,  completed  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  this  wilderness  into  an  abode  of  civilization.  The  scholastic  education  of  her  son 
had  ceased,  but  reading  continued ;  and  books  of  solid  instruction  became  his  incessant 
companions.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that,  in  no  period  of  his  life,  has  he  ever  read  so 
much,  nor  with  as  much  system  and  regularity,  nor  with  the  same  profit  and  delight 
History  and  geography  was  (what  he  considered)  his  light  reading ;  national  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  common  law — and,  finally,  the  law  itself,  as  usually  road  by  law  students- 
constituted  his  studies.  And  all  this  reading,  and  study,  was  carried  on  during  the  active 
personal  exertions  which  he  gave  to  the  opening  of  the  farm  and  to  the  ameliorations 
upon  it  which  comfort  exacted. 

Then  came  the  law  license,  indulgently  granted  by  the  three  Superior  Court  Judges 
— White,  Overton,  and  Campbell — the  former  afterwards  senator  in  Congress,  Overton 
4n  eminent  lawyer  before  ho  was  a  Superior  Court  judge,  and  Campbell,  one  of  th« 
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respectable  early  aettlen  and  lawyers  of  the  State.  The  law  license  signed,  practio« 
followed,  and  successful — Gen.  Jackson,  Qen.  James  Robertson,  Judge  MoNairy, 
Major  Thomas  Hardeman,  and  the  old  heads  of  the  population  giving  him  their  support 
and  oountasanco  as  a  young  man  that  might  become  useful  to  the  State,  and  so  deserved 
to  be  encouraged.  Scarcely  at  the  bar,  and  a  legislative  career  waa  opened  to  him.  Ho 
«aa  elected  to  the  Ooneral  Assembly  of  the  State ;  and,  though  serving  but  for  a  single 
session,  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  and  principles  on  the  statute  book,  and  on  the 
public  policy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act,  by  which  the  q\i  system 
of  Superior  Courts  was  substituted  by  the  circuit  system,  in  whioh  the  administration 
of  justice  was  relieved  of  great  part  of  its  delay,  of  its  expense,  and  of  much  of  its  incon- 
venience  to  parties  and  witnesses.  And  he  was  the  author  of  a  humane  law,  giving  to 
slaves  the  same  full  benefit  of  jury  trial  which  was  the  right  of  the  white  man  under  the 
same  accusation — a  law  which  still  remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  has  lost  its  effect 
under  the  fatal  outside  interference  which  has  checked  the  progress  of  Southern  slave 
policy  amelioration,  and  turned  back  the  current  which  was  setting  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  mitigating  the  condition  of  the  slave. 

Returning  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  Volunteers  were 
called  for,  to  descend  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  to  meet  the  British,  expected  there  in  the 
winter  of  1812-13,  but  not  coming  until  the  winter  of  1814-'15.  Three  thousand  volnn. 
teers  were  raised !  raised  in  a  flash  I  under  the  prestige  of  Jackson's  name — ^his  patriotic 
proclamation — and  the  ardent  addresses  of  Benton,  flying  from  muster  ground  to  muster 
ground,  and  stimulating  the  inherent  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  young  men.  They 
were  formed  into  three  regiments,  of  which  Benton  was  colonel  of  one.  He  had  been 
oppoiuted  aide-de-camp  to  Jackson  (then  a  major-general  in  the  Tennessee  militia),  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  continued  to  perform  many  of  the 
most  intimate  duties  of  that  station,  though,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  he  could  not  hold 
the  place.  The  force  descended  to  the  Lower  Mississippi :  the  British  did  not  come ; 
the  volunteers  returned  to  Tennessee,  were  temporarily  disbanded,  but  called  again  into 
service  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  war.  These  volunteers 
were  the  foundation  of  all  Jackson's  subsequent  splendid  career ;  and  the  way  in  which, 
through  their  means,  ho  was  enabled  to  get  into  the  regular  army,  is  a  most  curious 
pieuu  of  history,  not  told  anywhere  but  by  Col.  Benton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  presentation  of  Jackson's  sworu  (Feb.  26th,  1855).  That  piece 
of  unknown  history,  which  could  only  come  from  one  who  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
transaction,  deserves  to  be  known,  and  to  be  studied  by  every  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  government,  and  by  every  one  who  would  see  with  what  difficulties 
genius  and  patriotism  may  have  to  contend — with  what  chances  they  may  have  to  wrestle 
— before  they  get  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  a  destiny  for  which  they  were  born. 

The  volunteers  disbanded.  Col.  Benton  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Madison  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry  in  the  army  (1813) ;  and  afterwards 
(J814-15)  proceeding  to  Canada,  where  he  had  obtained  service,  he  met  the  news  of 
peace ;  and  desiring  no  service  in  time  of  peace,  he  was  within  a  few  months  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis  bis  home,  and  the  profession  of  the  law  ardently 
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rtoomtnenoed.  In  four  yean  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Ool.  Bonton  was  olootod  one  of  her  first  sonatorn;  and,  oontinuously  by  suoocssive  eleo- 
tions,  until  1851.  From  tliat  time  his  life  was  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  bare  onumera* 
tion  of  the  moasuros  of  which  ho  was  the  author,  and  the  prime  promoter,  would  be 
almost  a  history  of  (Jongross  legislation.  The  enumeration  is  unnecessary  here :  the 
long  list  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — repeated  with  the 
familiarity  of  household  words  from  the  groat  oitius  on  the  seaboard  to  the  lonely  cabins 
on  the  frontier — and  studied  by  the  little  boys  who  fuel  an  honorable  ambition  beginning 
to  stir  within  thoir  bosoms,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
their  country. 

Omitting  this  detail  of  well-known  measures,  we  proceed  to  something  oInc  eharao* 
toristio  of  Senator  Benton's  legislativo  lifo,  loss  known,  but  necessary  to  bo  known  to 
know  the  man.  Ho  never  had  a  clerk,  nor  even  a  copyist ;  but  did  his  own  writing,  and 
made  his  own  copies.  He  never  had  office,  or  contract,  for  himself,  or  any  one  of  his 
blood.  He  detested  office  seeking,  and  office  hunting,  and  all  changes  in  polities  followed 
by  demand  for  office.  He  was  never  in  any  Gougrepa  caucus,  or  convention  to  nominate 
a  President  or  Vioe-President,  nor  even  suffered  his  name  to  go  before  such  a  body  for 
any  such  nominations.  He  refused  many  offices  which  were  pressed  upon  him— tlie  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  by  President  Jackson ;  war  minister,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  minister  to 
France,  by  Mr.  Polk.  Three  appointments  were  intended  for  him,  which  he  would  have 
accepted  if  the  occasions  had  occurred — command  of  the  army  by  General  Jackson,  if 
war  took  place  with  Mexico  during  his  administration ;  the  same  command  by  the  same 
President,  if  war  had  taken  place  with  Franco,  in  1836 ;  tlie  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico,  by  President  Polk,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  if  the  bill  for  tho  rank 
had  not  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  after  having  passed  the  House  by  a  general  vote. 
And  none  of  these  military  appointments  could  have  wounded  professional  honor,  as  Col. 
Benton,  at  the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  army,  ranked  all  those  who  have  since 
reached  its  head. 

Politically,  Ool.  Benton  always  classed  democratically,  but  with  very  little  regard 
for  modern  democracy,  founded  on  the  platforms  which  the  little  political  carpenters  re- 
construct about  every  four  years,  generally  out  of  office-timber,  sometimes  green  and 
sometimes  rotten,  and  in  either  ease  equally  good,  as  the  platform  was  only  wanted  to  last 
until  after  the  election.  He  admitted  no  platform  of  political  principles  but  tho  consti- 
tution, and  viewed  as  impertinent  and  mischievous  the  attempt  to  expound  the  constitu- 
tion, periodically,  in  a  set  of  hurrah  resolutions,  juggled  through  the  fag-end  of  a  packed 
convention,  and  held  to  be  the  only  test  of  political  salvation  during  its  brief  day  of 
supremacy. 

His  going  to  Missouri,  then  a  Territory  under  the  pupillage  of  Congress,  was  at  a 
period  of  great  interest  both  for  the  Territory  and  the  Union.  Violent  parties  were 
there,  as  usual  in  Territories,  and  great  questions  coming  on  upon  which  tho  future  fate 
of  the  State,  and  perhaps  of  the  Union,  depended.  The  Missouri  controversy  goon  raged 
in  Congress,  throughout  tlio  States,  and  into  the  Territory.  An  active  restriction  party 
was  in  the  Territory,  largely  reinforced  by  outside  aid,  and  a  decided  paper  was  wanting 
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to  givA  tli«  proper  tone  to  the  publio  mind.  Ool.  Benton  had  on«  lot  up,  and  wrote  fbr  It 
with  suoh  point  and  vigor  that  the  Territory  soon  presented  a  united  front,  and  when 
(he  convention  election  r.iine  round  there  waa  but  one  ainglo  delegate  elected  on  the 
tide  of  restriction.  This  united  f^ont  had  an  immense  oiToot  in  lavlng  the  question  in 
Oongrosi. 

Besides  his  legislative  reports,  bills  and  speeches,  suffioient  to  fill  many  volumes,  Ool. 
Benton  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  literary  works — tho  Thirty  Years'  View  of  tho 
inside  working  of  the  Federal  Qovernmont ;  the  Abridgment  of  Debates  of  Oongress 
from  1780  to  (intended)  1856 ;  and  an  examination  of  tho  political  part  (as  he  deemed 
it)  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Drod  Scott  case,  that  part  of  it  which  pro- 
nounced the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  and  the  self-extension  of  the 
Constitution  to  Territories  carrying  African  slavery  along  with  it,  and  keeping  it  there 
in  defiance  of  Congress  or  the  people  of  tho  Territory.    There  was  also  a  class  of  speeoheB, 
of  which  he  delivered  many,  which  were  out  of  tho  line  of  political  or  legislative  discus- 
sion ;  and  may  bo  viewed  as  literary.     They  were  tlio  funeral  eulogiums  which  tho  cus- 
tom of  Congress  began  to  admit,  though  not  to  the  degree  at  present  practised,  over 
deceased  members.     These  eulogiums  were  universally  admired,  and  wore  read  over 
Europe,  and  found  their  charm  in  tho  pereeption  of  eharacter  which  they  exhibittd  ;  in 
the  perception  of  tho  qualities  which  constituted  the  man,  and  gave  him  identity  and 
individuality.     These  qualities,  thus  perceived  (and  it  requires  intiuiuto  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  and  some  natural  gift,  to  make  the  perception),  and  presented  with  truth 
and  simplicity,  imparted  the  interest  to  these  eulogiums  which  survives  many  readings, 
and  will  claim  lasting  places  in  biographies. 

While  in  the  early  part  of  life,  at  Nashville  and  at  St.  Louis,  duels  and  affrays  were 
common ;  and  the  young  Benton  had  his  share  of  them :  a  very  violent  affray  liL-tween 
himself  and  brother  on  one  side,  and  Qenl.  Jackson  and  some  friends  on  the  otiicr,  in 
which  severe  pistol  and  dagger  wounds  were  given,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life ; 
and  the  only  use  for  which  that  violent  collision  now  finds  a  reference  is  in  its  total  ob- 
livion by  the  parties,  and  the  cordiality  with  which  they  acted  together  for  the  publio 
good  in  their  subsequent  long  and  intimate  publio  career.  A  duel  at  St  Louis  ended 
fatally,  of  which  Col.  Benton  has  not  been  heard  to  speak  except  among  intimate  friends, 
and  to  tell  of  the. pang  which  went  thiDugh  his  heart  when  he  saw  the  young  man  fall, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to  see  him  restored  to  life.  As  the  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  looks  upon  all  these  scenes,  and  his  desire  to  bury  all  remembrance  of  them 
forever,  he  has  had  all  the  papers  burnt  which  relate  to  them,  that  no  future  curiosity  or 
industry  should  bring  to  light  what  he  wishes  had  never  happened. 

Col.  Benton  was  married,  after  becoming  Senator,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col 
James  McDowell,  of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  and  of  Sarah  his  wife,  born  Sarah 
Preston ;  and  has  surviving  issue  four  daughters :  Mrs.  William  Carey  Jones,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Ann  Benton  Fremont,  Mrs.  Sarah  Benton  Jacob,  and  Madame  Susan  Benton  Boillcau,now 
at  Calcutta,  wife  of  the  French  consul  general — all  respectable  in  life  and  worthy  of  their 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  judgment,  elevation  of  character,  and  regard 
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for  every  sooial  doty,  crowned  by  » lifo'long  oonneotion  irith  the  ohnroh  in  vbioh  she 
WM  bred,  the  Presbyterian  old  school.  Followbg  the  example  of  their  mother,  all  the 
daughters  are  members  of  some  ohnroh.  Mrs.  Benton  died  in  1854,  having  been  struck 
with  paralysis  in  IZH,  and  from  the  time  of  that  calamity  her  husband  was  never  known, 
to  go  to  any  place  of  festivity  or  amusement 
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PREFACE 


1— MOTIVES  FOR  WRITING  THIS  WORK. 


Justice  to  the  men  with  whom  I  acted,  and  to  the  canse  in  which  we  were  en« 
gaged,  is  my  chief  motive  for  engaging  in  this  work.  A  secondary  motive  is 
the  hope  of  heing  useful  to  our  republican  form  of  government  in  after  ages  by 
showing  its  working  through  a  long  and  eventful  period  ;  working  well  all  the 
time,  and  thereby  justifying  the^ope  of  its  permanent  gccd  operation  in  all  time 
to  come,  if  maintained  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  Justice  to  the  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  established  our  independence,  and  founded  this  government, 
is  another  motive  with  me.  I  do  not  know  how  young  I  was  when  I  first  read 
in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  encomium  which  he  pronoimced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  these  founders  of  our  republic ;  but  it  sunk  deep  into  my 
memory  at  the  time,  and,  what  is  more,  went  deep  into  the  heart :  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  "  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted us  from  America ;  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wis- 
dom, you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For 
myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — and 
it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and 
admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  soUdity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general 
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congress  at  Philadelphia."  This  encomium,  so  just  and  so  grand,  so  grave  and 
so  measured,  and  the  more  impressive  on  account  of  its  gravity  and  measure,  was 
pronounced  in  the  early  part  of  our  revolutionary  struggle — ^in  its  first  stage — 
and  before  a  long  succession  of  crowning  events  had  come  to  convert  it  into  his- 
tory, and  to  show  of  how  much  more  those  men  were  capable  than  they  had 
then  done.  If  the  great  William  Pitt — ^greater  under  that  name  than  under 
the  title  he  so  long  refused — ^had  lived  in  this  day,  had  lived  to  see  these 
men  making  themselves  exceptions  to  the  maxim  of  the  world,  and  finishing 
the  revolution  which  they  began — seen  them  found  a  new.  government  and 
administer  it  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  until  "gathered  to  their  fathers," 
and  all  with  the  same  wisdom,  justice,  moderation,  and  decorum,  with  which 
they  began  it :  if  he  had  lived  to  have  seen  all  this,  even  his  lofty  genius  might 
have  recoiled  from  the  task  of  doing  them  justice  ; — and,  I  may  add,  from  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  the  People  who  sustained  such  men.  Eulogy  is  not  my 
task ;  but  gratitude  and  veneration  is  the  debt  of  my  birth  and. inheritance,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  I  have  enjoyed  from  their  labors ;  and  I  have  proposed 
to  acknowledge  this  debt — to  discharge  it  is  impossible — ^in  laboring  to  preserve 
their  work  during  my  day,  and  in  now  commending  it,  by  the  fruits  it  has 
borne,  to  the  love  and  care  of  posterity.  Another  motive,  hardly  entitled  to 
the  dignity  of  being  named,  has  its  weight  with  me,  and  belongs  to  the  rights 
of  "  self-defence."  I  have  made  a  great  many  speeches,  and  have  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  may  be  published  after  I  am  gone — ^puolished  in  the  gross, 
without  due  discrimination — and  so  preserve,  or  perpetuate,  things  said,  both 
of  men  and  of  measures,  which  I  no  longer  approve,  and  would  wish  to  leave  to 
oblivion.  By  making  selections  of  suitable  parts  of  these  speeches,  and  weaving 
them  into  this  work,  I  may  hope  to  prevent  a  general  publication— or  to  render 
it  harmless  if  made.    But  I  do  not  condemn  all  that  I  leave  out. 


2.— QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  WORK. 


Of  these  I  have  one,  admitted  by  all  to  be  considerable,  but  by  no  means 
enough  of  itself.  Mr.  Macaulay  says  of  Fox  and  Mackintosh,  speaking  of  their 
histories  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688 :  "  They 
had  one  eminent  qualification  for  writing  history;  they  had  spoken  history^ 
acted  history,  lived  history.  The  turns  of  political  fortune,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
popular  feeling,  the  hidden  mechanism  by  which  parties  are.  moved,  all  theso 
things  were  the  subject  of  their  constant  thought,  and  of  their  most  familiar 
conversation.    Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  his  history  is  much  the  better  for  his 
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having  been  an  officer  in  the  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  remark  is  most  just.     We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  his  campaigns, 
though  he  never  saw  an  enemy,  and  his  parliamentary  attendance,  though  ho 
never  made  a  speech,  were  of  far  more  use  to  him  than  years  of  retirement  bnd 
study  would  have  been.    If  the  time  that  he  spent  on  parade  and  at  mess  in 
Hampshire,  or  on  the  Treasury  bench  and  at  Brooke's,  during  the  storms  which 
overthrew  Lord  North  and  Lord  Shelbume,  had  been  passed  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  he  might  have  avoided  some  inaccuracies  ;  he  might  have  enriched  his 
notes  with  a  greater  number  of  references  ;  but  he  never  could  have  produced  so 
lively  a  picture  of  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate-house.    In  this  respect 
Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  great  advantages  over  almost  every 
English  historian  since  the  time  of  Burnet." — I  can  say  I  have  these  advantages. 
I  was  in  the  Senate  the  whole  time  of  which  I  write — an  active  business  mem- 
ber, attending  and  attentive — in  the  confidence  of  half  the  administrations, 
and  a  close  observer  of  the  others — had  an  inside  view  of  transactions  of  which 
the  pubUc  only  saw  the  outside,  and  of  many  of  which  the  two  sides  were  very 
difierent — saw  the  secret  springs  and  hidden  machinery  by  which  men  and 
parties  were  to  be  moved;^  and  measures  promoted  or  thwarted— ^saw  patriotism 
and  ambition  at  their  respective  labors,  and  was  generally  able  to  discriminate 
between  them.     So  far,  I  have  one  qualification  ;  but  Mr.  Macaujay  says  that 
Lord  Lyttleton  had  the  same,  and  made  but  a  poor  history,  because  unable  to 
use  his  material.     So  it  may  be  with  me ;  but  in  addition  to  my  senatorial 
means  of  knowledge,  I  have  access  to  the  unpublished  papers  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  find  among  them  some  that  he  intended  for  publication,  and  which  will 
be  used  according  to  his  intention. 


3.— THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 
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I  do  not  propose  a  regular  history,  but  a  political  work,  to  show  the  practical 
working  of  the  government,  and  speak  of  men  and  events  in  subordination  to 
that  design,  and  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Institutions  which  are  new  and 
complex — the  first  of  their  kind,  and  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  now  fixed.  Our  duplicate  form  of  government,  State  and  Federal, 
is  a  novelty  which  has  no  precedent,  and  hrtS  found  no  practical  imitation,  and 
is  still  believed  by  some  to  be  an  experiment.  I  believe  in  its  excellence,  and 
wish  to  contribute  to  its  permanence,  and  believe  I  can  do  so  by  giving  a  faith- 
ful accoimt  of  what  I  have  seen  of  its  worldng,  and  of  the  trials  to  which  I 
have  seen  it  subjected. 
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4.— THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WORK. 

I  \mte  in  the  spirit  of  Truth,  but  not  of  unnecessaiy  or  irrelevant  truth, 
only  giving  that  which  is  essential  to  the  object  of  the  work,  and  the  omission  of 
yrincti  would  be  an  imperfection,  and  a  subtraction  from  what  ought  to  be  known. 
I  have  no  animosities,  and  shall  find  far  greater  pleasure  in  bringing  out  the  good 
and  the  great  acts  of  those  with  whom  I  have  differed,  than  in  noting  the  points 
on  which  I  deemed  them  wrong.  My  ambition  is  to  make  a  veracious  work, 
xeliable  in  its  statements,  candid  in  its  conclusions,  just  in  its  views,  and  which 
ootemporaries  and  posterity  may  read  without  fear  of  being  misled. 
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PRELIMINARY    VIEW. 


FROM    1816  TO    1820 


The  ▼»  with  Great  Britain  commenced  in 
1812,  and  ended  in  1815.  It  was  a  short  war, 
but  a  necessary  and  important  one,  and  intro- 
duced several  changes,  and  made  some  now 
points  of  departure  in  American  policy,  which 
are  necessary  to  bo  understood  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  subsequent  working  of  the  govem- 
'  meut,  and  the  VIEW  of  that  working  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given. 

1.  It  struggled  and  labored  under  the  state 
I  of  the  finances  and  the  currency,  and  terminated 
[without  any  professed  settlement  of  the  cause 
libr  which  it  began.    There  was  no  national  cur- 
|rency — no  money,  or  its  equivalent,  which  re- 
presented the  same  value  in  all  places.     The 
Brst  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  ex- 
st  in  1811.    Gold,  from  being  undervalued,  had 
beased  to  be  a  currency — had  become  an  article 
^f  merchandise,  and  of  export — and  was  carried 
foreign  countries.    Silver  had  been  banished 
by  the  general  use  of  bank  notes,  had  been  re- 
|ucod  to  a  small  quantity,  insufficient  for  a  pub- 
demand  ;  and,  besides,  would  have  been  too 
umbrous  for  a  national  currency.    Local  banks 
vorsprcad  the  land ;  and  upon  these  the  federal 
bvenmient,  having  lost  the  currency  of  the  con- 
(itution,  was  thrown  for  a  currency  and  for 
ans.    They,  unequal  to  the  task,  and  having 
Imoved  their  own  foundations  by  banishing 
cie  with  profuse  paper  issues,  sunk  under  the 
^uble.  load  of  national  and  local  wants,  and 
ppped  specie  payments — all  except  those  of 
pw  England,  which  section  of  the  Union  was 
Ifavorable  to  the  war.    Treasury  notes  were 
bn  the  resort  of  the    federal    government. 
|eywere  issued  in  great  quantities;  and  not 
Dg  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  I 
Vol.  L— 1 


holder,  soon  began  to  depreciate.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  the  depredation  bad  already  be* 
como  enormous,  especially  towards  the  Canada 
frontier,  whore  the  war  raged,  and  where  money 
was  most  wanted.  An  officer  setting  out  from 
Washington  with  a  supply  of  these  notes  found 
them  sunk  one-third  by  the  time  ho  arrived  at 
the  northern  frontier — his  every  three  dollars 
counting  but  two.  After  all,  the  treasury  notes 
could  not  be  used  as  a  currency,  neither  legally, 
nor  in  fact :  they  could  only  be  u6ed  to  obtain 
local  bank  paper — itself  greatly  depreciated. 
All  government  securities  were  under  par,  even 
for  depreciated  bank  notes.  Loans  were  obtain- 
ed with  great  difficulty — at  largo  discount — al- 
most on  the  lender's  own  terms ;  and  still  at- 
tainable only  in  depreciated  local  bank  notes. 
In  less  than  three  years  the  government,  para- 
lyzed by  tuA  state  of  the  finances,  was  forced  to 
seek  peace,  and  to  make  it,  without  securing,  by 
any  treaty  stipulation,  the  object  for  which  war 
had  been  declared.  Impressment  was  the  object 
— the  main  one,  with  the  insults  and  the  outra- 
ges connected  with  it — and  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  declaration  of  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  did  not  mention  or  allude  to  the 
subject — the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  modem  his- 
tory, in  which  a  war  was  terminated  by  treaty 
without  any  stipulation  derived  from  its  cause. 
Mr.  Jeficrson,  in  1807,  rejected  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  without  cTcn  its  communication 
to  the  Senate,  the  treaty  of  that  year  negotiated 
by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  because  it  did 
not  contain  an  express  renunciation  of  the  prao> 
tice  of  impressment — because  it  was  silent  on 
that  points  It  was  a  treaty  of  great  moment, 
setUed  many  troublesome  questions,  was  rexy 
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desirable  for  what  it  contained ;  but  as  it  was 
■ilent  on  the  main  point,  it  was  rejected,  without 
even  a  reference  to  the  Senate.  Now  wo  wore 
in  a  like  condition  ailor  a  war.  The  war  was 
struggling  for  its  own  existence  under  the  state 
of  the  finances,  and  had  to  bo  stopped  without 
securing  by  treaty  the  object  for  which  it  was 
^declared.  The  object  was  obtained,  however, 
by  the  war  itself.  It  showed  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
fight  upon  that  point — that  she  would  have  war 
again  if  she  impressed  again :  and  there  has  been 
no  impressment  since.  Near  forty  years  with- 
out a  case  I  when  wo  were  not  as  many  days, 
oftentimes,  without  cases  before,  and  of  the 
most  insulting  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people  in  furnishing 
the  supplies,  volunteering  for  the  service,  and 
standing  to  the  contest  in  the  general  wreck  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  without  regard  to 
their  own  losses — and  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
made  the  war  successful  and  glorious  in  spite  of 
empty  treasuries  j  and  extorted  from  a  proud 
empire  that  security  in  point  of  fact  wliich  diplo- 
macy could  not  obtain  as  a  treaty  stipulation. 
And  it  was  well.  Since,  and  now,  and  hence- 
forth, we  hold  exemption  from  impressment  as 
we  hold  our  independence — by  right,  and  by 
might — and  now  want  the  treaty  acknowledg- 
ment of  no  nation  on  either  point.  But  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  the  war  did  not  cure  the 
evil  of  a  ruined  currency  and  defective  finances, 
Dor  render  less  impressive  the  financial  lesson 
which  it  taught.  A  return  to  the  currency  of 
the  constitution—to  the  hard-money  government 
which  our  fathers  gave  us — no  connection  with 
banks — no  bank  paper  for  federal  uses — the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  treasury  for  the 
federal  government ;  this  was  the  financial  les- 
son which  the  war  taught.  The  new  generation 
into  whose  hands  the  working  of  the  government 
fell  during  the  Thirty  Years,  eventually  availed 
themselves  of  that  lesson : — with  what  effect,  the 
state  of  the  country  shce,unprecedentedly  pros- 
perous:; the  state  of  the  currency,  never  de- 
ranged; of  the  federal  treasury,  never  polluted 
with  "  unavailable  funds,"  and  constantly  cram- 
med to  j^letion  with  solid  gold;  the  issue  of 
the  Mexican  war,  carried  on  triumphantly  with- 
out a  national  bank,  and  with  the  pahlio  securi- 
tieafonatantly  above  par — sufiBciently  proclaim. 


No  other  tongue  but  these  results  is  necessary 
to  show  the  value  of  that  financial  lesson,  taught 
us  by  the  war  of  1812. 

2.  The  ostabliNhmcnt  of  the  second  national 
bank  grow  out  of  this  war.    The  failure  of  the 
local  banks  was  enough  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  national  currency,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  national  bank  was  the  accepted  remedy. 
No  one  seemed  to  think  of  the  currency  of  the 
constitution — especially  of  that  gold  currency 
upon  which  the  business  of  the  world  had  been 
carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
by  empires  whoso  expenses  for  a  week  were 
equal  to  those  of  the  United  States  for  a  year, 
and  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  so 
careflilly  secured  and  guarded  for  their  country. 
A  national  bank  was  the  only  remedy  thought 
of.    Its  constitutionality  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  vindicated  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
Its  expediency  was  generally  admitted.     The 
whole  argument  turned  upon  the  word  "neces- 
sary," as  used  in  the  grant  of  implied  powers  at 
the  end  of  tho  enumeration  of  powers  expressly 
granted  to  Congress ;  and  this  necessity  was  af< 
firmed  and  denied  on  each  side  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  national  bank,  with  a 
firmness  and  steadiness  which  showed  that  these 
fathers  of  the  constitution  knew  that  the  whole 
field  of  argument  lay  there.    Washington's  que- 
ries to  his  cabinet  went  to  that  point ;  the  close 
reasoning  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  tAmed  up- 
on it.    And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  war  has  to  do  with  the  working  of 
government,  and  the  trying  of  its  powers,  that 
the  strongest  illustration  used  by  General  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  one,  perhaps,  which  turned  the 
question  in  Washington's  mind,  was  the  state 
of  the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest,  then  just 
become  a  charge  upon  tho  new  federal  govern- 
ment, and  beginning  to  assume  the  serious  char- 
acter which  it  afterward  attained.    To  carry  on 
war  at  that  tune,  with  such  Indians  as  were 
then,  supported  by  the  British  traders,  them- 
selves countenanced  by  their  government,  at 
such  a  distance  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  the 
young  federal  government,  was  a  severe  trial 
upon  the  finances  of  the  federal  treasury,  as  well 
as  upon  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  troops; 
and  Qeneral  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
argued  that  with  the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  the 
war  would  be  better  and  more  successfully  con- 
ducted: and,  therefore,  that  it  was  "necessary," 
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and  might  be  established  as  a  means  of  executing 
a  granted  power,  to  wit,  the  power  of  making 
war.    That  war  terminated  well ;  and  the  bank 
having  been  established  in  the  mean  time,  got 
the  credit  of  having  Aimished  its  "sinews." 
The  war  of  1812  languished  under  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  tho  currency,  no  national  bank 
existing ;  and  this  want  seemed  to  all  to  bo  tho 
cause  of  its  difiBcultios,  and  to  show  tho  necessi- 
ty for  a  bank.    Tho  second  national  bank  was 
tlien  established — many  of  its  old,  most  able, 
and  conscientious  opponents  giving  in  to  it,  Mr. 
Madison  at  thehr  head.    Thus  the  question  of  a 
national  bank  again  grew  up — grew  up  out  of 
the  events  of  tho  war — and  was  decided  against 
tho  strict  construction  of  tho  constitution — to 
the  weakening  of  a  principle  which  was  funda- 
mental in  the  working  of  tho  government,  and  to 
the  damage  of  the  party  which  stood  upon  the 
doctrine  of  a  strict  construction  of  tho  constitu- 
tion.   But  in  tho  course  of  tho  "  Thirty  Years  " 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  "  View,"  some  of 
the  younger  generation  became  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  constitutional  currency  had 
not  had  a  fair  trial  in  that  war  of  1812  i  that,  in 
fact,  it  had  had  no  trial  at  all !  that  it  was  not 
even  in  the  field !  not  even  present  at  the  time 
when  it  was  supposed  to  have  failed  1  and  that 
it  was  entitled  to  a  trial  before  it  was  condemned. 
That  trial  has  been  obtained    Tho  second  nation- 
al bank  was  loft  to  expire  upon  its  own  limita- 
tion.   The  gold  currency  and  tho  independent 
treasury  wore  established.     Tho  Mexican  war 
tried  them.    They  triumphed.    Aud  thus  a  no- 
tional bank  was  shown  to  bo  "unnecessary," 
and  therefore  unconstitutional.     And  thus  a 
great  question  of  constitutional  construction,  and 
of  party  division,  three  times  decided  by  tho 
events  of  war,  aud  twice  against  the  constitution 
and  the  strict  constructionists,  was  decided  the 
last  time  in  their  favor ;  and  is  entitled  to  stand, 
being  tho  last,  and  the  only  one  in  which  tho 
constitutional  currency  had  a  trial. 

3.  The  protection  of  American  industry,  as  a 
substantive  object,  independent  of  the  object  of 
revenue,  was  a  third  question  growing  out  of  the 
war.  Its  incidental  protection,  under  tho  reve- 
nue clause  in  the  constitution,  had  been  always 
acknowledged,  and  granted ;  but  protection  as  a 
substantive  object  was  a  new  question  growing 
out  of  tlio  state  of  things  produced  by  the  war. 
Domestic  manufactures   had   taken  root  and 


grown  up  during  the  non-importation  perioda  of 
the  embargo,  and  of  hoatUiUeiii  with  Oreat  Bri- 
tain, and  undei  the  temporary  double  dutiM 
which  ensued  tho  war,  and  which  were  laid  ibr 
revenue.    They  had  grown  up  to  be  a  large 
interest,  and  a  now  one,  classing  in  importance 
after  agriculture  and  commerce.    The  want  of' 
articles  necessary  to  national  defence,  and  of 
others  essential   to   individual   comfort — then 
neither  imported  nor  made  at  home — had  been 
felt  during  tho  interruption  of  commerce  oocfr- 
sionod  by  the  war;   and  the  advantage  of  • 
domestic  supply  was  brought  home  to  the  con- 
viction of  tho  public  mind.    Tho  question  of 
protection  for  tho  sake  of  protection  was  brought 
forward,  and  carried  (in  the  year  1816) ;  and 
very  unequivocally  in  the  minimum  provision  in 
relation  to  duties  on  cotton  goods.    This  reversed 
tho  old  course  of  legislation — made  protection 
the  object  instep  of  the  incident,  and  revenuo 
the  incident  instead  of  the  olject;  and  was 
another  instanco  of  constitutional  construction 
being  made  dependent,  not  upon  its  own  wonia 
but  upon  extrinsic,  accidental  and  transient  cir 
cumstancos.    It  introduced  a  new  and  a  large 
question  of  constitutional  law,  and  of  national 
expediency,  fVaught  with  many  and  great  conse- 
quences, which  foil  upon  the   period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Tiew  to  settle,  or  to  grapple 
with. 

4.  Tho  question  of  internal  improvement 
within  tho  States,  by  tho  federal  government, 
took  a  new  and  large  development  after  the  war. 
The  want  of  facilities  of  transportation  Iiad  been 
felt  in  our  military  operations.  Roads  were  bad, 
and  canals  few ;  and  the  question  of  their  con- 
struction became  a  prominent  topic  m  Congress 
common  turnpike  roads — for  nulways  had  not 
then  been  invented,  nor  had  MacAdam  yet  given 
his  name  to  tho  class  of  roads  which  has  smce 
Y'^xma  it.  Tho  power  was  claimed  as  an  incident 
to  the  granted  powers — as  a  means  of  doing 
what  was  authorized — as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing an  end :  and  the  word  "  necessary  "  at  the 
end  of  the  enumerated  powers,  was  the  phrase 
in  which  this  incidental  power  was  claimed  to 
have  been  found.  It  was  the  same  derivation 
which  was  found  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
bank,  and  involved  veiy  nearly  the  same  division 
of  parties.  It  greatly  complicated  the  nationid 
legislation  from  1820  to  1850,  bringing  the  two 
parts  of  our  double  system  of  government— State 
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•nd  Fadanl— bto  itrious  diMgrMineiit,  Mid 
thrMtoning  to  oompromiM  thair  humonioiu 
action.  Qnpplad  with  bj  »  itrong  hand,  it 
■MUMd  at  on«  tima  to  har*  been  Mttled,  and 
oondatantly  with  the  righU  of  tha  SUtua  \  but 
•omatimea  ratuma  to  Tax  tha  delibarationa  of 
Oongraaa.  To  tarritoriaa  tha  quoNtion  did  not 
axtand.  Thay  hara  no  political  righta  under  the 
conatitutioo,  and  are  gOTorned  hj  Congroas 
according  to  ila  diacretion,  under  that  olauae 
which  authoriiea  it  to  "  diapoaa  of  and  make  all 
naedAil  rulea  and  regulationa  reapeoting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  propartj  belonging  to  the  United 
Statea."  The  improrement  of  rirers  and  har- 
bora,  was  a  branch  of  the  internal  improvement 
question,  but  reating  on  a  difTorent  clauiw  in 
tba  oonatitution — the  commercial  and  revenue 
dauao — and  became  complex  and  diiflcult  from 
ita  extension  to  small  and  local  ol\jects.  The 
party  of  strict  construction  contend  for  its 
paatriction  to  national  ol^ects — rivers  of  national 
character,  and  harbors  yielding  revenue. 

5.  The  boundaries  between  the  tntity-malc- 
ing  and  the  legislative  departmenUj  of  the 
government,  became  a  subject  uf  examination 
after  the  war,  And  gave  rise  to  questions  deeply 
affecting  the  worlcing  of  those  two  departments. 
A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
such  it  becomes  obligatory  on  the  House  of 
Reprosentltives  to  vote  the  money  wtiich  it  stipu- 
lates, and  to  cooperate  in  forming  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  it.  into  effect  That  is  the 
broad  proposition.  The  qualification  is  in  the 
question  whether  the  treaty  is  confined  to  the 
business  of  the  treaty-making  power?  to  the 
subjects  which  fol)  under  its  jurisdiction  ?  and 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  ?  This  is  the  qualification,  and  a  vital 
one :  for  if  the  President  and  Senate,  by  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  a  tribe  of  Indians,  could 
exercise  ordinary  legislation,  and  make  it  su- 
preme, a  double  uijury  would  have  been  done, 
and  to  the  prcjuiiice  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  which  lies  closest  to  the  pco).l<>,  ni  I 
emanates  most  directly  from  them.  Confino- 
ment  to  their  separate  jurisdictions  is  the  duty 
of  each ;  but  if  encroachments  take  place,  which 
is  to  judge  ?  If  the  President  and  Senate  invade 
the  legislative  field  of  Congress,  which  is  to 
judge  ?  or  who  is  to  judge  between  them  ?  or  is 
each  io  judge  for  itself?  The  House  of  Repre- 
■enta  Jvos,  and  the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capa- 


city, but  aapadally  the  Hooia,  •■  the  great 
conatitutkmal  depooitoiyof  the  legislaHva  power, 
bacomea  ita  natural  guardian  and  <  adar,  and 
ia  entitled  to  i*«ference,  in  the  event  of  a  ^flbr- 
ence  of  opbiton  k'twean  the  two  branohaa  of  the 
government  Tha  .!iaou8aiona  In  Congraae  b»> 
tween  1815  and  1820  greatly  elucidated  thia 
queatk>n{  and  while  leaving  unimpngned  the 
obligation  of  the  House  to  carry  into  eflbof  a 
treaty  duly  made  by  the  Preaident  and  Senate 
within  tha  limits  of  the  treaty  making  power— 
upon  matters  subject  to  treaty  rcgulatfc>n— yet 
it  belongs  to  the  House  to  Judge  whun  these 
limits  have  been  transcended,  und  ir\  preserve 
inviolate  the  field  of  legislation  which  thocusti- 
tution  lias  intrusted  to  the  iinmc<liato  repruson- 
tatives  of  the  people. 

0.  The  doctrine  of  Kr^TCBsion — the  right  of  a 
State,  or  a  combination  of  States,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  was  bom  of  that  war.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  New  England  States,  and 
oppoh^^d  by  them,  not  with  arms,  but  with  argu- 
ment and  remonstrance,  and  refusal  to  vote 
supplies.  They  had  a  convention,  famous  under 
the  name  of  Hartforct,  to  which  the  design  of 
secession  was  imputed.  That  design  was  never 
avowed  by  the  convention,  or  authentically 
admitted  by  any  leading  member ;  nor  is  it  the 
intent  of  this  reference  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
of  that  design.  The  only  intent  is  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  that  convention  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  secession,  and  presented  the  first  instance 
of  the  greatest  danger  in  the  working  of  the 
double  form  of  our  government — that  of  a  col- 
lision between  a  part  of  the  States  and  the 
federal  government.  This  question,  and  thia 
danger,  first  arose  then — grew  out  of  the  war  of 
1812— and  were  hushed  by  its  sudden  termina- 
tion; but  they  have  reappeared  in  a  different 
quarter,  and  will  come  in  to  swell  the  objects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  View.  At  the  time  of  its 
drst  appearance  the  right  of  secession  was  re- 
j»tls«'1  and  repudiouMl  by  the  democracy  gcnc- 
roii;  and  in  a  large  degree  by  the  federal 
party — the  difference  between  a  Union  and  a 
LxAOVs  being  better  understood  at  that  time 
when  so  many  of  the  fhthers  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  still  alive.  The  leading  langiutge  in 
respect  to  it  south  of  the  Potomac  was,  that  no 
State  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union- 
that  it  required  the  same  power  to  dissolve  s 
to  form  the  Union — and  that  any  attempt  lo 
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dlswlT*  it,  or  to  nbstmot  the  action  of  constitu- 
tional laws,  was  treuon.  If,  since  that  time, 
political  parties  anU  Htrtinnal  localities,  have 
exchanged  attitudes  on  this  (jiuHtlon,  it  cannot 
alter  the  question  of  rif^ht,  and  may  receive  some 
interest  fV  m  the  deTcI</|i(npnt  of  causes  which 
produce  hulIi  clianges.  Secession,  a  question  of 
■peculation  during  th<!  war  of  1812,  has  become 
a  practical  question  (almost)  during  the  Thirty 
Ykasb;  and  thus  Ikr  has  been  "compromised," 
not  settled. 

7.  Slavery  agitation  took  its  rise  during  this 
time  (1819-'20),  in  the  form  of  attempted 
restrictkm  on  the  State  of  Missouri— a  proliibi- 
tion  to  hold  slaves,  to  be  f)lacod  upon  her  as  a 
oondition  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
to  be  binding  upon  her  afterwards.  This  agita- 
tion came  ttcm  tho  North,  and  under  a  federal 
lead,  and  soon  swept  both  parties  into  its  vortex. 
It  was  quieted,  so  far  as  that  form  of  the  ques- 
tion was  concerned,  by  admitting  the  State 
without  restriction,  and  imposing  it  on  the 
lemainder  of  the  Louisiana  territory  north  and 
west  of  that  State,  and  above  the  parallel  of  30 
degrees,  30  minutes  |  which  is  tho  prolongation 
of  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  This  was  called  a  "compromise," 
and  was  all  clear  gain  to  tho  antislavcry  side 
of  the  question,  and  was  dono  under  the  load  of 
the  united  slave  state  vote  in  tho  Senate,  the 
minority  of  that  vote  in  tho  House  of  Represen- 
tttivos,  and  the  undivided  sanction  of  a  Southern 
administration.  It  was  a  Southern  measure,  and 
divided  free  and  slave  soil  ihr  more  favorably  to 
the  North  than  the  ordinance  of  1787.  That 
divided  about  equally :  this  of  1820  gave  about 
til  to  the  North.  It  abolished  slavery  over  an 
immense  extent  of  territory  where  it  might  then 
legally  exist,  over  nearly  tho  whole  of  Louisiana, 
left  it  only  in  Florida  and  Arkansas  territory,  and 
opened  no  new  territory  to  its  existence.  It 
waft  an  immense  concession  to  the  non-slave- 
holding  States ;  but  the  genius  of  slavery  agita- 
tion was  not  laid.  It  reappeared,  and  under 
different  forms,  first  from  the  North,  in  the  shape 
of  petitions  to  Congress  to  influence  legislation 
on  the  subject ;  then  from  the  South,  as  a  means 
of  exciting  one  half  the  Union  against  the  other, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  Southern  confede- 
racy. With  this  new  question,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  men  of  the  new  generation  have  had  to  grap- 
ple for  thn  whole  period  of  the  "  Thirty  Years." 


8.  The  war  had  oicated  a  debt,  whieh,  adM 
to  a  balance  of  that  of  the  Ravolutkm,  the  jtm- 
chase  of  Louisiana,  and  some  other  items,  still 
amounted  to  ninety-two  millkMia  of  dollars  al 
the  period  of  the  oommenoement  of  this  "  Tie  w  |  ** 
and  the  problem  was  to  be  solved,  whether  a 
national  debt  could  bo  paid  and  extinguished  in  a 
reason  of  peace,  leaving  a  natk>n  wholly  ft«e 
from  that  encumbrance ;  or  whether  it  was  to  go 
on  increasing,  a  burthen  in  itself,  and  absorbing 
with  its  interest  and  changes  an  annual  portion 
of  the  public  revenues.  That  problem  was 
solved,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  world, 
and  the  debt  paid;  and  the  practical  benefit 
added  to  the  moral,  of  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  public  taxes. 

0.  Public  distress  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  times  to  be  epibraoed  in  this  Prxliminart 
View.  Th^  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  waa 
chartered  in  ^816,  and  before  1820  had  perform- 
ed one  of  its  cycles  of  delusive  and  bubble  pros- 
perity, followed  by  actual  and  wide-spread 
calamity.  The  whole  paper  system,  of  which  it 
was  the  head  and  the  citadel,  af|er  a  vast  expan- 
sion, had  suddenly  collapsed,  spreading  deaol»- 
xion  over  the  land,  and  carrying  ruin  to  debtorti 
The  years  1819  and  '20  wore  a  period  of  gloom 
and  agony.  No  money,  cither  gold  or  silver :  no 
paper  convertible  into  specie:  no  measure,  or 
standard  of  value,  left  remaining.  The  local 
banks  (oil  but  those  of  New  England),  aPer  a 
bri(  resumption  of  specie  payments,  again  sank 
into  u,  state  of  suspension.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  created  as  a  remedy  for  all  those 
evils,  now  at  the  head  of  the  evil,  prostrate  and 
helpless,  with  no  power  left  but  that  of  suing  its 
debtors,  and  selling  their  property,  and  purchas- 
mg  for  itself  at  its  own  nominal  price.  No  prioe 
for  property,  or  produce.  No  sales  but  those  of 
the  sherilT  and  tho  marshal.  No  purchasers  at 
execution  sales  but  the  creditor,  or  some  hoarder 
of  money.  No  employment  for  industry — no 
demand  for  labor — no  sale  for  the  product  of  the 
farm — ^no  sound  of  the  hammer,  but  that  of  the 
auctioneer,  knocking  down  property.  Stop 
laws — property  laws— replevin  laws — stay  laws 
— ^loan  office  laws — the  intervention  of  the  legis- 
lator between  the  creditor  and  tho  debtor:  this 
was  the  business  of  legislation  in  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  the  Union— of  all  south  and 
west  of  New  England.  No  medium  of  exchange 
but  depreciated  paper:  no  change  even,  hn^ 
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little  bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  many  cents, 
and  signed  hj  some  tradesman,  barber,  or  inn- 
keeper: exchanges  deranged  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  Distress,  the 
universal  cry  of  the  people :  Relief,  the  univer- 
sal demand  thundered  at  the  doors  of  all  legisla- 
tures. State  and  federal.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  this  distress  had  reached  its  maximum — 
1820-'21— and  had  come,  with  its  accumulated 
force  upon  the  machine  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, that  this  "  View  "  of  its  working  begins. 
It  is  a  doleful  starting  point,  and  may  furnish 
great  matter  for  contrast,  or  comparison,  at  its 
ooiicluding  period  in  1850. 

Such  were  some  of  the  questions  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  or  immediately  ensuing  its 
terminatl^  .1.  That  war  brought  some  difficul- 
ties to  the  new  generation,  but  also  great  advan- 
tages, at  the  head  of  them  the  elevation  of  the 
national  character  throughout  the  world.  It 
immensely  elevated  the  national  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  put  an  end  to  insults  and  out- 


rages to  which  we  had  been  sulgect.  No  more 
impressments :  no  more  searching  our  ships:  no 
more  killing :  no  more  carrying  off  to  be  forced 
to  servo  on  British  ships  against  their  own  coun- 
try. The  national  flag  became  respected.  It 
became  the  iEgis  of  those  who  were  under  it.  The 
national  character  appeared  in  a  new  light 
abroad.  We  were  no  longer  considered  as  a 
people  so  addicted  to  commerce  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  insult:  and  wo  reaped  all  the  advantages, 
social,  political,  commercial,  of  this  auspicious 
change.  It  was  a  war  necessary  to  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  was  bravely 
fought,  and  honorably  concluded,  and  makes  a 
proud  era  in  our  history.  I  was  not  in  public  liie 
at  the  time  it  was  declared,  but  have  understood 
from  those  who  were,  thatj  except  for  tlie  exer- 
tions of  two  men  (Mr.  Monroe  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  Mr.  Clay  m  Congress),  the  declaration  of 
war  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Honor  to 
their  memories ! 
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CHAPTER!. 

PERSONAL  ASPECT  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

All  the  departments  of  the  government  appear- 
ed to  great  advantage  in  the  personal  character 
of  their  administrators  at  the  time  of  my  arrival 
as  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr.  Monroe  was 
President  5  Governor  Tomplcins,  Vice-President ; 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  William  II.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  at 
War ;  Mr.  Smith  Thompson,  of  New- York,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  John  McLean,  Post- 
master General ;  William  Wirt,  Esq.,  Attorney 
General.  These  constituted  tlie  Executive  De- 
partment, and  it  would  be  difScult  to  find  in 
any  government,  in  any  country,  at  any  time, 
more  talent  and  experience,  more  dignity  and 
decorum,  more  purity  of  private  life,  a  larger 
mass  of  information,  and  more  addiction  to  busi- 
ness, than  was  comprised  in  this  list  of  celebrated 
names.  The  legislative  department  was  equally 
impressive.  Tlio  Senate  presented  a  long  list  of 
eminent  men  who  had  become  known  by  their 
services  in  the  federal  or  State  governments, 
and  some  of  them  connected  with  its  earliest 
liistory.  From  New- York  there  were  Mr.  Rufus 
King  and  Nathan  Sanford ;  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis ;  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Macon  and  Governor  Stokes ;  from  Virginia, 
the  two  Governors,  James  Barbour  and  James 
Pleasants;  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  John 
Qaillard,  so  often  and  so  long  President,  pro 
tempore,  of  the  Senate,  and  Judge  William 
Smith ;  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  William  Hun- 
ter ;  from  Kentucky,  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
Eon;  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  James  Brown  and 
Governor  Henry  Johnson ;  from  Maryland,  Mr. 


William  Pinkney  and  Governor  Edward  Lloyd ; 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard ; 
Colonel  John  Williams,  of  Tennessee ;  William 
R.  King  and  Judge  Walker,  from  Alabama; 
and  many  others  of  later  date,  afterwards  be- 
coming eminent,  and  who  will  be  noted  in  their 
places.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
was  a  great  array  of  distinguished  and  of  busi- 
ness talent.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Lowndes  were  there.  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  John  Sergeant,  from  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Jolm  W.  Taylor,  Speaker,  and  Henry  Storrs, 
from  New- York ;  Dr.  Eustis,  of  revoldtionary 
memory,  and  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  from  Delaware ;  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smith,  from  Maryland ;  Mr.  William 
S.  Archer,  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  General  John 
Floyd,  General  Alexander  Smytho,  Mr.  John 
Tyler,  Charles  Fcnton  Mercer,  George  Tucker, 
from  Virginia;  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  who 
entered  the  House  young,  and  remained  long 
enough  to  be  called  its  "Fatlier,"  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Governor  Hutchins 
G.  Burton,  from  North  Carolina;  Governor 
Earle  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckncy,  from  South 
Carolina ;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cobb  and  Governor 
George  Gilmer,  from  Georgia ;  Messrs.  Richard 
C.  Anderson,  Jr.,  David  Trimble,  George  Robert- 
son, Benjamin  Hardin,  and  Governor  Metcalfe, 
from  Kentucky ;  Mr.  John  Rhea,  of  revolution- 
ary service.  Governor  Newton  Cannon,  Francis 
Jones,  General  John  Cocke,  from  Tennessee; 
Messrs.  John  W.  Campbell,  John  Sloan  and 
Henry  Bush,  from  Ohio;  Mr.  William  Hen« 
dricks,  from  Indiana;  Thomas  Butler,  fromi 
Louisiana ;  Daniel  P.  Cook,  from  Illinois ;  John 
Growell,  from  Alabama ;  Mr.  Christopher  Ran- 
kin, from  Mississippi ;  and  a  great  many  otbet 
business  men  of  worth  and  character  from  ths 
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difbrent  States,  oonstitutiug  a  national  repre- 
■entation  of  great  weight,  efficiency  and  decorum. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  still  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  almost  septuagenarian, 
and  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  associated 
with  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Justice  Duval,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Washington,  of  Virginia.  Thus  all  the 
departments,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  ably  and  decorously  filled,  and  the 
friends  of  popular  representative  institutions 
might  contemplate  their  administration  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  and  challenge  their  com- 
parison with  any  government  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATK  OF  MISSOUBL 

This  was  the  exciting  and  agitating  question  of 
the  session  of  1820-'21.  The  question  of  re- 
striction, that  is,  of  prescribing  the  abolition  of 
slavery. within  her  limits,  had  been  "compro- 
mised" the  session  before,  by  agreeing  to  admit 
the  State  without  restriction,  and  abolishing  it  in 
all  the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
north  and  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes. 
This  "  compromise  "  was  the  work  of  the  South, 
sustained  by  the  united  voice  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  the  united  voices  of  the  Southern  sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives. The  unanimity  of  the  cabinet  has  been 
shown,  impliedly,  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  positively  by  the  Diary  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  unanimity  of  the  slave  S  tates  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  measure  originated,  is  shown  by 
itp  journal,  not  on  the  motion  to  insert  the  section 
con&ututing  the  comprsmise  (ibr  on  that  motion 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  taken),  but  on  the 
motion  to  strike  it  out,  when  they  were  taken, 
and  showed  30  votes  for  the  compromise,  and  15 
•gainst  it — every  one  of  the  latter  from  non- 
slaveholding  States — ^the  former  comprehending 
every  slave  State  vote  present,  and  a  few  from 
the  North.  As  the  constitutionality  of  this 
compromise,  and  its  binding  force,  have,  in  these 
Utter  times,  begun  to  bo  disputed,  it  is  well  to 
give  the  list  of  the  senators  names  voting  for  it. 


that  it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  men  of  jndg* 
ment  and  weight,  able  to  know  what  the  oonsti 
tution  was,  and  not  apt  to  violate  it.  They  wer« 
Governor  Barbour  and  Governor  Pleasants,  of 
Virginia;  Mr.  James  Brown  and  Governor 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Louisiana;  Governor  Ed- 
wards and  Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  IHinois; 
Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Gaillard,  President,  jrro  tempore,  of  the  Senate 
and  Judge  William  Smith,  from  South  Carolina 
Messrs.  Horsey  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Delaware ; 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  Judge  Logan, 
from  Kentucky;  Mr.  William  B.  King,  since 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  Judge 
John  W.  Walker,  from  Alabama ;  Messrs.  Leake 
and  Thomas  H.  Williams,  of  Mississippi ;  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Lloyd,  and  the  great  jurist  and 
orator,  William  Pinkney,  from  Maryland ;  Mr. 
Macon  and  Governor  Stokes,  flrom  North  Caro- 
lina; Messrs.  Walter  Lowrie  and«  Jonathan 
Roberts,  from  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Noble  and 
Judge  Taylor,  from  Indiana ;  Mr.  Palmer,  from 
Vermont;  Mr.  Parrott,  from  New  Hampshire. 
This  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  for  the  compro- 
mise. In  the  House,  there  was  some  division 
among  Southern  members ;  but  the  whole  vote 
in  favor  of  it  was  134,  to  42  in  the  negative— the 
latter  comprising  some  Northern  members,  as 
the  former  did  a  majority  of  the  Southern — 
among  them  one  whose  opinion  had  a  weight 
never  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  American 
statesman,  William  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina. 
This  array  of  names  shows  the  Missouri  com- 
promise to  have  been  a  Southern  measure,  and 
the  event  put  the  seal  upon  that  character  by 
shovring  it  to  be  acceptable  to  the  South.  But 
it  had  not  allayed  the  Northern  feeing  against 
an  increase  of  slave  States,  then  openly  avowed 
to  be  a  question  of  political  power  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri made  her  constitution,  sanctioning  slavery, 
and  forbidding  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  it. 
This  prohibition,  not  usual  in  State  constitutions, 
was  the  efiect  of  the  Missouri  controversy  and 
of  foreign  interference,  and  was  adopted  'for  the 
sake  of  peace — for  the  sake  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity— ^and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave 
question,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
excluding  it  wholly  from  the  forum  of  elections 
and  legislation.  I  was  myself  the  instigator  of 
that  prohibition,  and  the  cause  of  its  being  put 
into  the  constitution — though  not  a  member  of 
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the  convention — being  equally  opposed  to  slavery 
agitation  and  to  slavery  extension.    There  was 
also  a  clause  in  it,  authorizing  the  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  emigration  of  free  people  of  color 
into  the  State ;  and  this  clause  was  laid  hold  of 
in  Congress  to  resist  the  admission  of  the  State. 
It  was  treated  as  a  breach  of  that  clause  in  the 
federal    constitution,   which   guarantees  equal 
privileges  in  all  the  States  to  the  citizens  of 
every  State,  of  which  privileges  the  right  of 
emigration  was  one ;  and  flreo  people  of  color 
being  admitted  to  citizenship  in  some  of  the 
States,  this  prohibition  of  emigration  was  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  that  privilege  in  their  per- 
sons.   But  the  real  point  of  objection  was  the 
slavery  clause,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  State,  which  it  sanctioned,  and  seemed  to 
perpetuate.    The  constitution  of  the  State,  and 
her  application  for  admission,  was  presented  by 
her  late  delegate  and  representative  elect,  Mr. 
John  Scott ;  and  on  his  motion,  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee.    Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Marylrmd,  were 
appointed   the  committee;   and    the  majority 
being  from  slave  States,  a  resolution  was  quick- 
ly reported  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  State. 
But  the  majority  of  the  House  being  the  other 
way,  the  resolution  was  rejected,  79  to  83 — and 
by  a  clear  slavery  and  anti-slaveiy  vote,  the 
exceptions  being  but  three,  and  they  on  the  side 
of  admission,  and  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of 
their  own  State,    They  were  Mr.  Henry  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Bloomfield  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  of  New-Jersey.    In  the 
Senate,  the  application  of  the   State  shared  a 
similar  fate.    The  constitution  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of   three,  Messrs.    Judge   William 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  James  Burrill,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  majority  of  whom  being  from  slave  States, 
a  resolution  of  admission  was  reported,   and 
passed  the  Senate — Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes 
of  Maine,  voting  with  the  friends  of  admission ; 
but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   A  second  resolution  to  the  same  efifect 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  again  rejected  in  the 
House.    A  motion  was  then  made  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Clay  to  raise  a  coounittee  to  act  jointly 
with  any  committee  which  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  "  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  respectively,  whether  it 


be  expedient  rr  not,  to  make  provision  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  original  States,  and  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Urited  States 
within  Missouri  7  and  if  not,  whether  any  other, 
and  what  provision  adapted  to  her  actuiJ  condi- 
tion ought  to  be  made  by  law."    This  motion 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one — 101  to  55 — which  shows  a  large  vote  m  its 
favor  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Twenty- 
three,  being  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  States,  were  then  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  were :  Messrs.  Clay,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  of  Georgia ;  Mark  Langdon  Hill,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;   Philip  P.  Barbour,  of   Tirginia; 
Henry  R.  Storrs,  of  New-York;  John  Cocke, 
of  Tennessee,  Christopher  Rankin,  of  Mississippi; 
William  S.  Archer,  of  Virginia ;  William  Brown, 
of  Kentucky ;  Samuel  Eddy,  Arom  Rhode  Island ; 
William  D.  Ford,  of  New-York ;  William  Cul- 
breth,  Aaron  Hackley,  of  New-York ;  Samuel 
Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  James  Stevens,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Thomas  J.  Rogers,  from  Pennsylvania; 
Henry  Southard,  of  New- Jersey;  John  Ran- 
dolph; James  S.- Smith,  of  North  Carolina; 
William  Darlington,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Nathaniel 
Pitcher,  of  New-York ;  John  Sloan,  of  Ohio,  and 
Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Senate 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous — 29  to  7 — i^reed 
to  the  joint  committee  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  and  Messrs.  John  Holmes, 
of  Maine ;  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia ;  Jona- 
than Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania ;  David  L.  Mor- 
ril,  of  New-Hampshire ;  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of 
New-Jersey ;  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  Rufus  King,  of  New-York,  to 
be  a  committee  on  its  part.    The  joint  commit- 
tee acted,  and  soon  reported  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  the  State,  upon  ^he  condition 
that  her  legislature  should  first  declare  that  the 
clause  in  her  constitution  relative  to  the  free 
colored  emigration  into  the  State,  should  never 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  act 
by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  enti- 
tled under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  being 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  act,  should,  by 
proclamation,  declare  the  State  to  be  admitted. 
This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
close  vote — 86  to  82— several  members  from 
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non-sIkTeholding  States  voting  for  it.  In  the 
Senate  it  was  passed  by  two  to  one— 28  to  14; 
and  the  required  declaration  having  been  soon 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and 
communicated  to  the  President,  his  proclamation 
was  issued  accordmgly,  and  the  State  admitted. 
And  thus  ended  the  *'  Missouri  controversy,"  or 
that  form  of  the  slavery  question  which  under- 
took to  restrict  a  State  from  the  privilege  of 
having  slaves  if  she  chose.  The  question  itself, 
under  other  forms,  has  survived,  and  still  sur- 
vives, but  not  under  the  formidable  aspect  which 
it  wore  during  that  controversy,  when  it  divided 
Congress  geographically,  and  upon  the  slave  line. 
The  real  struggle  was  political,  and  for  the 
balance  of  power,  as  frankly  declared  by  Mr. 
Bufus  King,  who  disdained  dissimulation ;  and 
in  that  struggle  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
though  defeated  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  were 
successful  in  producing  the  "  compromise,"  con- 
ceived and  passed  as  a  Southern  measure.  The 
resistance  made  to  the  admission  of  the  State  on 
account  of  the  clnuse  in  relation  to  free  people 
of  color,  was  only  a  mask  to  the  real  cause  of 
opposition,  and  has  since  shown  to  be  so  by  the 
facility  with  which  many  States,  then  voting  in 
a  body  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  on  that 
account,  now  exclude  the  whole  class  of  the  free 
colored  emigrant  population  from  their  borders, 
and  without  question,  by  statute,  or  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  For  a  while  this  formida- 
ble Missouri  question  threatened  the  total  over- 
throw of  all  political  parties  upon  principle,  and 
the  substitution  of  geographical  parties  discrimi- 
nated by  the  slave  line,  and  of  course  destroying 
the  just  and  proper  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  leading  eventually  to  a  separation  of 
the  States.  It  was  a  federal  movement,  accru- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  that  party,  and  at  first  was 
overwhelming,  sweeping  all  the  Northern  de- 
mocracy into  its  current,  and  givin<»  the  supre- 
macy to  their  adversaries.  When  this  effect 
was  perceived  the  Northern  democracy  became 
alarmed,  and  only  wanted  a  turn  or  abatement 
in  the  popular  feeling  at  home,  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  question  by  ad- 
mitting the  State,  and  re-establishing  party  lines 
upon  the  basis  of  political  principle.  This  was 
the  decided  feeling  when  I  arrived  at  "Washing- 
ton, and  many  of  the  old  Northern  democracy 
took  early  opportunities  to  declare  themselves 
to  me  to  that  effect,  and  showed  that  they  were 


ready  to  vote  the  admission  of  the  State  in  any 
form  which  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  saw 
themielves  from  gomg  so  far  as  to  lose  their 
own  States,  and  give  the  ascendant  to  their  po- 
litical adversaries.  In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Low 
rie  and  Roberts,  from  Pennsylvania;  Messra 
Morril  and  Parrott,  from  New-Hampshire; 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes,  iVom  Maine; 
Mr.  William  Hunter^  from  Rhode  Island;  ano 
Mr.  Southard,  from  New- Jersey,  were  of  tha. 
class ;  and  I  cannot  refhun  from  classing  with 
them  Messrs.  Horsey  and  Vandyke,  from  Dela- 
ware, whicli,  though  counted  as  a  slave  State,  yet 
fVom  its  isolated  and  salient  position,  and  small 
number  of  slaves,  seems  more  justly  to  belong 
to  the  other  side.  In  the  House  the  vote  of 
nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tion for  a  joint  committee,  and  his  being  allowed 
to  make  out  his  own  list  of  the  House  commit- 
tee (for  it  was  well  known  that  he  drew  up  the 
list  of  names  himself,  and  distributed  it  through 
the  House  to  be  voted),  sufficiently  attest  the 
temper  of  that  body,  and  showed  the  determina* 
tion  of  the  great  majority  to  have  the  question 
settled.  Mr.  Clay  has  been  often  complimented 
as  the  author  of  the  "  compromise  "  of  1820,  ia 
spite  of  his  repeated  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
that  measure  coming  from  the  Senate ;  but  he  is 
the  undisputed  author  of  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Missouri  controversy  in  the  actual  admission 
of  the  State.  He  had  many  valuable  coadjutors 
from  the  North— Baldwin,  «f  Pennsylvania; 
Storrs  and  Meigs,  of  New-York ;  Shaw,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: and  he  had  also  some  opponents 
from  the  South — members  refusing  to  vote  for 
the  "conditional "  admission  of  the  State,  hold- 
ing her  to  be  entitled  to  absolute  admission— 
among  them  Mr.  Randolph.  I  have  been  minute 
in  stating  this  controversy,  and  its  settlement, 
deeming  it  advantageous  to  the  public  interest 
that  history  and  posterity  should  see  it  in  the 
proper  point  of  view ;  and  that  it  was  a  political 
i^ovcment  for  the  balance  of  power,  balked  by 
the  Northern  democracy,  who  saw  their  own 
overthrow,  and  the  eventual  separation  of  the 
States,  in  the  establishment  of  geographical  pa^ 
ties  divided  by  a  slavery  and  anti-slavery  line. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TINANO£8.-B£DUCnON  OF  THE  ABICT. 

The  distress  of  the  country  became  that  of  the 
government.    Small  as  the  government  expen- 
diture then  was,  only  about  twenty-ono  millions 
of  dollars  (including  eleven  millions  for  perma- 
nent or  incidental  objects),  it  was  still  too  great 
for  the  revenues  of  the  government  at  this  disas- 
trous period.    Reductions  of  expense,  and  loans, 
became  the  resort,  and  economy—  lliat  virtuous 
policy  in  all  times — became  the  obligatory  and 
the  forced  policy  of  this  time.    The  small  regu- 
lar army  was  the  first,  and  the  largest  object  on 
which  the  reduction  fell.    Small  as  it  was,  it 
was  reduced  nearly  one-half— from  10,000  to 
6,000  men.    The  navy  felt  it  next— the  annual 
appropriation  of  one  million  for  its  increase 
being  reduced  to  half  a  million.    The  construc- 
tion and  armament  of  fortifications  underwent 
the  like  process.    Reductions  of  expense  took 
place  at  many  other  points,  and  even  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  clerkship  of  $800  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  was  not  deemed  an  object 
below  the  economical  attention  of  Congress. 
After  all  a  loan  became  indispensable,  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  borrow  five  millions 
of  dollars.    The  sum  of  twenty-one  millions 
then  *o  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  govrvn- 
ment,  small  as  it  now  appears,  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  required  for  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  government — for  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  its  administration,  or  the  working  its 
machinery.    More  than  half  went  to  permanent 
or  incidental  objects,  to  wit :  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  five  and  a  half  millions ; 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  one  million ;  pen- 
sions, one  and  a  half  millions;  fortifications, 
$800,000 ;  arms,  munitions,  ordnance,  and  other 
small  items,  about  two  millions ;  making  in  the 
whole  about  eleven  millions,  and  leaving  for  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment in  operation,  about  ten  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  which  was  reduced  to  less  than  nine  mil- 
lions after  the  reductions  of  this  year  were 
effected.    A  sum  of  one  million  of  doUai-s,  over 
and  above  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the 
government,  was  always  deemed  necessary  to  be 


provided  and  left  in  the  treasury  to  meet  con* 
tingencies — a  sum  which,  though  small  in  itseli) 
was  absolutely  unnecessary  for  that  purpose, 
«.id  the  necessity  for  which  was  founded  in  the 
mocaken  idea  that  the   government  expends 
'  fcry  year,  within  the  year,  the  amount  of  its 
income.    This  is  entirely  fallacious,  and  never  did 
and  never  can  take  place ;  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  government  payments  accruing  within  the  lat- 
ter quarters  of  any  year  are  not  paid  until  the  next 
year.    And  so  on  in  every  quarter  of  every  year. 
The  sums  becoming  payable  in  each  quarter 
being  in  many  instances,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  service,  only  paid  in  the  next  quarter,  while 
new  revenue  is  coming  in.    This  process  regu- 
larly going  on  always  leaves  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  called  for 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  when 
there  is  a  rnceipt  of  money  to  meet  the  demand, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  balance  in  hand. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1820,  one  of  the 
greatest  depression,  and  when  demands  pressed 
most  rapidly  upon  the  treasury,  there  was  a 
balance  of  above  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury— to  bo  precise,  $2,076,607  14,  being 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue.    In  prosperous 
years  the   balance   is  still   larger,  sometimes 
amounting  to  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth  of  the  an- 
nual revenue ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  successive 
annual  reports  of  the  finances.    There  is,  there- 
fore, no  necessity  to  provide  for  keeping  any 
balance  a9  a  reserve  in  the  treasury,  though  in 
later  times  this  provision  has  been  carried  up  to 
six  millions — a  mistake  which    economy,  the 
science  of  administration,  and  the  purity  of  the 
government,  requires  to  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BELIEF  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  DEBTOBa 

Distress  was  the  cry  of  the  day ;  relief  the 
general  demand.  State  legislatures  were  occu- 
pied in  devising  measures  of  local  relief;  Con- 
gress in  granting  it  to  national  debtors.  Among 
these  was  the  great  and  prominent  class  of  the 
public  land  purchasers.  The  credit  system  then 
prevailed,  and  the  debt  to  the  government  had 
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•ocamulated  to  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars 
'—a  large  sum  in  itself,  but  enormous  when  oon- 
«idered  in  reference  to  the  payors,  only  a  small 
proponion  of  the  population,  and  they  chiefly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  States  and  territories, 
whose  resources  were  few.  Then*  situation  was 
deplorabla  A  heavy  debt  to  pay,  and  lands 
already  partly  paid  for  to  be  fr  fcitcd  if  ftill 
payment  was  not  made.  The  system  was  this: 
the  land  was  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  two 
dollars  per  aero,  one  payment  in  hand  and  the 
remainder  in  four  annual  instalments,  with  for- 
feiture of  M  that  hau  l>een  paid  if  each  succes- 
sive instalment  was  not  delivered  to  the  day. 
In  the  eagerness  to  procure  fresh  lands,  and 
stimulated  by  the  delusive  prosperity  which 
multitudes  of  banks  created  after  the  war,  there 
was  no  limit  to  purchasers  except  in  the  ability 
to  make  the  first  payment.  That  being  accom- 
plished, it  was  left  to  the  future  to  provide  for 
the  remainder.  The  banks  failed ;  money  van- 
ished; instalments  were  becoming  due  which 
could  not  bo  met ;  and  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  November,  1820,  was  saluted  by  the  arrival 
of  memorials  from  all  the  new  States,  showing 
the  distress,  and  praying  relief  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  public  lands.  The  President,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  before  that  body,  and  in  doing 
so  recommended  indulgence  in  consideration  of 
the  unfavorable  change  which  had  occurred 
since  the  sales.  Both  Houses  of  Codjgress  took 
up  the  subject,  and  a  measure  of  relief  was 
devised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  which  was  equally  desirable  both  to 
the  purchaser  and  the  government.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  relief  was  to  change  all  future  sales 
from  the  credit  to  the  cash  system,  and  to  reduce 
the  minimum  price  of  the  lands  to  one  dollar, 
twenty-five  cents  per  ocre,  and  to  give  all  pre- 
sent debtors  the  benefit  of  that  system,  by,  al- 
lowing them  to  consolidate  payments  already 
made  on  diifercnt  tracts  on  any  particular  one, 
relinquishing  the  rest ;  and  allowing  a  discount 
for  ready  pay  on  all  that  had  been  entered, 
equal  to  the  difiercnce  between  the  former  and 
present  minimum  price.  This  released  the  pur- 
chasers from  debt,  and  the  government  from  the 
inconvenient  relation  of  creditor  to  its  own  citi- 
zens. A  debt  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  purchasers  were 
enabled  to  save  lands,  at  the  reduced  price,  to 


the  amount  of  their  payments  already  mad&: 
and  thus  saved  in  all  cases  thehr  homes  and 
fields,  and  as  much  more  of  their  purchases  as 
they  were  able  to  pay  for  at  the  reduced  rate. 
It  was  an  equitable  arrangement  of  a  diflicult 
subject,  and  lacked  but  two  features  to  make  it 
perfect  ;^r«<,  a  pre-emptive  right  to  all  first 
settlers ;  and,  secondly,  a  periodical  reduction  of 
price  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  land 
should  have  been  in  market,  so  as  to  allow  of 
different  prices  for   different  qualities,  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  reasonable  time  the  sale  of  the 
whole.    Applications  were  made  at  that  time 
for  the  establishment  of  the  pre-emptive  system ; 
but  without  effect,  and,  apparently  without  the 
prospect  of  eventual  success.    Not  even  a  report 
of  a  committee  could  be  got  in  its  favor — nothing 
more  than  temporaiy  provisions,  as  special  far 
vors,  in  particular  circumstances.    But  perseve- 
rance was  successful.    The  new  States  continued 
to  press  the  question,  and  finally  prevailed ;  and 
now  the  pre-emptive  principle  has  become  a 
fixed  part  of  our  land  system,  permanently  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  to  the  equal  advantage 
of  the  settler  and  the  government.    The  settler 
gets  a  choice  home  in  a  new  country,  due  to  his 
enterprise,  courage,  hardships  and  privations  m 
subduing  the  wilderness :  the  government  gets  a 
body  of  cultivators  whose  labor  gives  value  to 
the  surrounding  public  lands,  and  whose  couiage 
and  patriotism  volunteers  for  the  public  defence 
whenever  it  is  necessary.    The  second,  or  gradu- 
ation principle,  though  much  pressed,  has  not 
yet  been  established,  but  its  justice  and  policy 
are  self-evident,  and  the  exertions  to  procure  it 
should  nob  be  intermitted  until  successful.    The 
passage  of  this  land  relief  bill  was  attended  by 
incidents  which  showed  the  delicacy  of  members 
at  that  time,  in  voting  on  questions  in  which 
they  might  be  interested.    Many  members  cf 
Congress  were  among  the  public  land  debtors, 
and  entitled  to  the  relief  to  be  granted.    One 
of  their  number.  Senator  William  Smith,  from 
South  Carolina,  brought  the  point  before  tlie 
Senate  on  a  motion  to  be  excused  from  voting 
on  account  of  his  interest.    The  motion  to  excuse 
was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  his  interest  was 
general,  in  common  with  the  country,  and  not 
particular,  in  relation  to  himself}  and  that  his 
constituents  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  iin 
vote. 
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GHAPTEB  V. 

OBXaON  TEBBrrOBT. 

The  session  of  1820-21  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  at  which  any  proposition  was  made  in 
Congress  for  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
our  territory  on  the  Columbia  River — the  only 
part  then  owned  by  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    It  was  made  by  Dr.  Floyd,  a  re- 
presentative trom  Virginia,  on  ardent  man,  of 
great  ability,  and  decision  of  character,  and, 
from  an  early  residence  in  Kentucky,  strongly 
imbued  with  western  feelings.    lie  took  up  this 
subject  with  the  energy  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  it  required  not  only  energy,  but  courage,  to 
embrace  a  subject  which,  atSthat  time,  seemed 
more  likely  to  bring  ridicule  than  credit  to  its 
advocate.    I  had  written  and  published  some 
essays  on  the  subject  the  yiear  before,  which  he 
had  read.    Two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks, 
of  New-Tork,  and  Mr.  Russell  Farnham,  of 
Massachusetts),  who  had  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  in  found-ng  his 
colony  of  Astoria,  and  carrying  on  the  fur  trade 
on  the   northwest  coast  of  America,  were  at 
Washington  that  winter,  and  had  their  quarters 
at  the  same  hotel  (Brown's),  where  Dr.  Floyd 
and  I  had  ours.    Their  acquaintance  was  natu- 
rally made  by  Western  men  like  us — in  fact.  I 
know  them  before ;  and  their  conversation,  rich 
in  information  upon  a  new  and  interesting  coun- 
try, was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Floyd.    He  resolved  to  bring  forward  the 
question  Of  occupation,  and  did  so.    He  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  subject.     The  committee  was  granted 
by  the  House,  more  through  courtesy  to  a  re- 
spected member,  than  with  any  view  to  business 
results.    It  was  a  committee  of  three,  himself 
chunnan,  according  to  parliamentary  rule,  and 
Thomas  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky  (since  Governor 
of  the  State),  and  Thomas  V.  Swearingen,  from 
Western  Virginia,  for  his  associates — both  like 
himself  ardent  men,  and  strong  in  western  feel- 
ing.   They  reported  a  bill  within  six  days  after 
the  committee  was  raised,  "  to  authorize  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  ^^ibes 
thereon,"  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  report, 
replete  with  valuable  statistics,  in  support  of  the 


measure.    The  Air  trade,  the  Asiatic  trade,  tad 
the  pn^servation  of  our  own  territory,  were.,^ 
advantages  proposed.    The  bill  was  treated  with 
the  parliamentary  courtesy  which  rospbct  for 
the  committee  required :  it  was  read  twice,  and 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
for  the  next  day — most  of  the  members  not 
considering  it  a  serious  proceeding.    Nothing 
further  was  done  in  the  House  that  session,  but 
the  first  blow  was  struck:  public  attention  was 
awakened,  and  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
statistical  facts  set  forth  in  the  report,  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind  which  promised 
eventual  favorable  consideration.    I  had  not  been 
admitted  to  my  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
but  was  soon  after,  and  quickly  came  to  the 
support  of  Dr.  Floyd's  measure  (who  continued 
to  pursue  it  with  zeal  and  ability) ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  session  presented  some  views  on  the 
subject  which  will  bear  reproduction  at  this 
time.    The  danger  of  a  contest  with  Grer  t  Bri< 
tain,  to  whom  we  had  admitted  a  joint  posses- 
sion, and  who  had  already  taken  possession,  was 
strongly  suggested,  if  wc  delayed  longer  our  own 
occupation ;  "  and  a  vigorous  effort  of  policy,  and 
perhaps  of  arms,  might  be  necessary  to  break 
her  hold."    Unauthorized,  or  individual  occupa< 
tion  was  intimated  as  a  consequence  of  govemr 
ment  neglect,  and  what  has  since  taken  place 
was  foreshadowed  in  this  sentence :  "  mere  ad- 
venturers may  enter  upon  it,  as  ^neas  entered 
upon  the  Tiber,  and  as  our  forefathers  came 
upon  the  Potomac,  the  Delaware  and  the  Hud- 
son, and  renew  the  phenomenon  of  individuals 
laymg  the  foundation  of  a  future  empire."    The 
effect  upon  Asia  of  the  arrival  of  an  American 
population  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
thus  exhibited :  "  Upon  the  people  of  Eastern 
Asia  the  establishment  of  a  civilized  power  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  America,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  great  and  wonderful  benefits.    Science, 
liberal  principles  in  government,  and  the  true 
religion,  might  cast  their  lights  across  the  inter' 
vening  sea.    The  valley  of  the  Columbia  might 
become  the  granary  of  China  and  Japan,  and  an 
outlet  to  their  imprisoned  and  exuberant  popula- 
tion.   The  inhabitants  of  the  oldest  and  the 
newest,  the  most  despotic  and  the  freest  govern- 
ments, would  become  the  neighbors,  and  the 
friends  of  each  other.  To  my  mind  the  proposition 
is  clear,  that  Eastern  Asia  and  the  two  Americas, 
as  they  become  neighbors  should  become  friends 
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■nd  I  for  one  had  m  lief  see  American  ministera 
going  to  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  oven  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
IS  to  see  them  dancing  attendance  upon  those 
European   legitimates  who   hold   every  thin^ 
American  in  contempt  and  detestation."    Thus 
I  spoke ;  and  this  I  believe  was  the  first  time 
that  a  suggestion  for  sending  ministers  to  the 
Oriental    nations  was   publicly  made  in   the 
CJnitod  States.    It  wos  then  a  "  wild  "  sugges- 
tion: it  is  noT7  history.    Besides  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  territory  on  the  Pacific,  the 
establishment  of  a  port  there  for  the  shelter  of 
our  commercial  and  military  marine,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fur  trade  and  aid  to  the  whaling 
vessels,  the  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Jefierson's 
idea  of  a  commercial  communication  with  Asia 
through  the  heart  of  our  own  continent,  was 
constantly  insisted  upon  as  a  consequence  of 
planting  on  American  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.    That  man  of  large  and   .scful 
ideas — that  statesman  who  could  conceive  mea- 
sures useful  to  oil  mankind,  and  in  all  time  to 
come — was  the  first  to  propose  that  commercial 
communication,  and  may  also  be  considered  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River.  His  philo- 
sophic mind  told  him  that  where  a  snow-clnd 
mountain,  like  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
shed  the  waters  on  one  side  which  collected  into 
such  a  river  as  the  Missouri,  there  must  bo  a 
corresponding  shedding  and  collection  of  waters 
on  the  other ;  and  thus  he  was  perfectly  assured 
of  the  existence  of  a  river  where  the  Columbia 
has  since  been  found  to  be,  although  no  naviga- 
tor had  seen  its  mouth  and  no  explorer  trod  its 
banks.    His  conviction  was  complete;  but  the 
idea  was  too  grand  and  usefbl  to  be  permitted 
to  rest  in  speculation.    He  was  then  minister  to 
Franco,  and  the  famous  traveller  Ledyard,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  Paris  on  his  expedition  of  discov- 
ery to  the  Nile,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr. 
Jefierson  to  enter  upon  a  fresher  and  moio  use- 
ful field  of  discovery.    He  pioposed  lo  him  to 
change  his  theatre  from  the  Old  to  th?  New 
World,  and,  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg  upon 
a  passport  he  would  obtain  for  him,  he  should 
there  obtain  permission  from  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine to  traverse  her  dominions  in  a  high  north- 
cm  latitude  to  their  eastern  extremity — cross 
the  sea  from  Kamschatka,  or  at  Behring's  Straits, 
and  descending  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
come  down  upon  the  river  which  must  head  op- 


posite the  head  of  the  Missouri,  ascend  it  to  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  follow 
the  Missouri  to  the  French  settlements  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi;  and  thence  home.  It  '.ros  a 
magnificent  and  a  daring  project  of  discovery, 
and  on  that  account  the  more  captivating  to  the 
ardent  spirit  of  Ledyard.  He  undertook  it- 
went  to  St.  Petersburg — received  the  permission 
of  the  Empress — and  had  arrived  in  Siberia 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  revocation  of  the 
permission,  and  conducted  as  a  spy  out  of  the 
country.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sumed his  original  design  of  that  exploration  of 
the  Nile  to  its  sources  which  terminated  in  his 
premature  death,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a 
young  and  adventurous  explorer,  from  whose 
ardour,  courage,  perseverance  and  genius,  great 
and  useful  results  were  to  have  been  expected. 
Mr.  Jefierson  was  balked  in  that,  liis  first  at- 
tempt, to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Columbia 
River.  But  a  time  was  coming  for  him  to  under- 
take it  under  better  auspices.  He  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  characusr 
projected  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  discover  the  head  and  course  of  the 
river  (whose  mouth  was  then  known),  for  the 
double  purpose  of  opening  an  inland  commercial 
communication  with  Asia,  and  enlargmg  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  sci.-nce.  The  com- 
mercial object  was  placed  first  in  his  message, 
and  as  the  object  to  legitimate  the  expedition. 
And  thus  Mr.  Jefierson  was  the  first  to  propose 
the  North  American  road  to  India,  and  the  in* 
troduction  of  Asiatic  trade  on  that  road ;  and  all 
that  I  myself  have  either  said  or  written  on  v  at 
subject  flx)m  the  year  1819,  when  I  first  took  it 
up,  down  to  the  present  day  when  I  still  contend 
for  it,  is  nothing  but  the  fruit  of  the  seed  plant- 
ed in  my  mind  by  the  philosophic  hand  of  Mr. 
Jefierson.  Honor  to  all  those  who  shall  assist 
in  accomplishing  his  great  idea. 


CHAl  TER   VI. 

FLORIDA  TBEATT  AND  CESBKHT  OF  TEXAS. 

I  WAS  a  member  of  the  bar  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
then  territory  of  Missouri,  in  the  year  1818, 
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when  the  Washington  City  newspapers  made 
known  the  progress  of  that  treaty  with  Spain, 
which  was  signed  on  the  22d  day  of  February 
following,  and  which,  in  acquiring  Florida,  gave 
away  Texas.    I  was  shocked  at  it — at  the  ces- 
sion of  Texas,  and  the  new  boundaries  proposed 
for  tlio  United  States  on  the  southwest.    The 
acquisition  of  Florida  was  a  desirable  object, 
long  sought,  and  sure  to  be  obtained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events ;  but  thp  now  boundaries,  besides 
cutting  off  Texas,  dismembered  tlie  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  mutilated  two  of  its  noblest  rivers, 
brought  a  foreign  dominion  (and  it  non-slave- 
holding),  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans, 
and  established  a  wilderness  barrier  between 
Missouri  and  New  Mexico — to  interrupt  their 
trade,  separate  their  inhabitants,  and  shelter  the 
wild  Indian  depredators  upon  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  who  undertook  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other.    I  was  not  then  in  politics,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  political  affairs ;  but  I  saw  at 
once  the  whole  evil  of  this  great  sacrifice,  and 
instantly  raised  my  voice  against  it  in  articles 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  newspapers,  and  in 
which  were  given,  in  advance,  all  the  national 
reasons  against  giving  away  the  country,  which 
were  afterwards,  and  by  so  many  tongues,  and 
nt  the  expense  of  war  and  a  hundred  millions, 
given  to  get  it  back.    I  denounced  the  treaty, 
and  attacked  its  authors  and  their  motives,  and 
imprecated  a  woe  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
should  continue  to  favor  it.    "The  magnificent 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  purs,  with  all  its 
fountains,  springs  and  floods;  and  woe  to  the 
statesman  who  shall  undertake  to  surrender  one 
drop  of  its  water,  one  inch  of  its  soil,  to  any 
foreign  power."    In  these  torms  I  spoke,  and  in 
this  "mrit  I  wrote,  before  the  treaty  was  even 
ratified.    Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  negotiator  and  ostensible  author 
of  the  treaty,  was  the  statesman  against  whom 
my  censure  was  directed,  and  I  was  certainly 
sincere  in  my  belief  of  his  great  culpability. 
But  the  declaration  which  he  afterwards  made 
on  the  floor  o&  the  House,  absolved  him  from 
censure  on  account  of  that  treaty,  and  placed 
the  blame  on  the  majority  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabi- 
net, southern  mci^  by  whose  vote  ho  had  been 
governed  in  ceding  Texas  and  fixing  thb  bound- 
ary which  I  so  much  condemned.    After  this 
authoiitative  declaration,  I  made,  in  my  place  in 
tbe  Senate,  the  honorable  amends  to  Mr.  Adams, 


w^        was  equally  due  to  him  and  to  myself. 
Thb    i«aty  was  signed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  Washington,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  same  day,  and  unanimously  ratified 
oil  the  next  day,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  country,  and  the  warm  applause  of  the 
newspaper  press.    This  unanimity  of  the  Senate, 
and  applause  of  the  press,  made  no  impression 
upon  me.    I  conthiuod  to  assail  the  treaty  and 
its  authors,  and  the  more  bitterly,  because  the 
oflBcial  correspondence,  when  published,  showed 
that  this  great  sacrifice  of  territory,  rivers,  and 
proper  boundaries,  was  all  gratuitous  and  volun- 
tary on  our  part — "  that  thf  Spanish  govern- 
vient  had  offered  ua  more  than  ice  accepted;  " 
and  that  it  was  our  policy,  and  not  hers,  which 
had  deprived  us  of  Texas  and  the  largo  country, 
in  addition  to  Texas,  which  lay  between  the  Ked 
River  and  Upper  Arkansas.   This  was  on  enigma, 
the  solution  of  which,  in  my  mind,  strongly 
connected  itself  with  the  Missouri  controversy 
then  raging  (1819)  with  its  greatest  violence, 
threatening  existing  political  parties  with  sub- 
version,  and  '.he  Union  with  dissolution.    My 
mind  went  there — to  that  controversy — for  the 
solution,  but  with  a  misdirection  of  its  applicap 
tion.    I  blamed  the  northern  men  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet:  the  private  papers  of  General 
Jackson,  which  have  come  to  my  hands,  enable 
me  to  correct  that  error,  and  give  me  an  inside 
view  of  that  which  I  could  only  see  on  the  out- 
side before.    In  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  General  Jackson,  dated  at  Washington, 
May  22d,  1820 — more  than  one  year  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  written  to  justify  it, 
and  evidently  called  out  by  Mr.  Clay's  attack 
upon  it — are  these   passages:    "Having   lon^ 
known  the  repugnance  with  which  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  Union,  or  rather  some  of  thoso 
who  have  enjoyed  its  confidence  (for  I  do  not 
think  that  the  people  themselves  have  any  inter- 
est or  wish  of  that  kii)id),  have  seen  its  aggran- 
dizement to  the  West  and  South,  I  have  been 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  Florida  for  the  present,  and  until  the  pub- 
lic opinion  in  that  quarter  shall  be  reconciled  to 
any  further  change.    I  mention  these  circum- 
stances to  show  you  that  our  difBculties  are  no« 
with  Spain  alone,  but  are  likewise  internal,  pro- 
ceeding from  various  causes,  which  certain  men 
are  prompt  to  seize  and  turn  to  the  account  of 
their  own  ambitious  views."    This  paragraph 
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from  Mr.  Monroe*!  letter  lifte  the  oartkfai  which 
oonoealed  the  aecret  reHon  for  ceding  Texu— 
thkt  Mecret  which  ezplaini  what  wm  incompre- 
hensible—our  haring  reAued  to  accept  aa  much 
aa  Spain  had  offered.    Internal  difficulties,  it 
waa  thus  shown,  had  induced  that  reflual;  and 
these  difficulties  grew  out  of  the  repugnance  of 
leading  men  in  the  northeast  to  soo  the  Airthor 
aggrandizement  of  the  Union  upon  the  South 
and  West.    This  repugnance  was  then  taking 
an  operative  form  in  the  shape  of  the  Missouri 
controversy ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  party  lines, 
and  the  btroduction  of  the  slavery  question  into 
the  federal  elections  and  legislation,  and  bring- 
ing into  the  highest  of  those  elections — those  of 
President  and  Vice-President — a  test  which  no 
southern  candidate  could  stand.    The  repug- 
nance in  the  northeast  was  not  merely  to  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  in  the  southwest,  but  to 
the  consequent  extension  of  slavery  in  tliat  quar- 
ter ;  and  to  allay  that  repugnance,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  slavery  extension  question  from  becom- 
ing a  test  in  the  presidential  election,  was  the 
true  reason  for  giving  away  Texas,  and  the  true 
solution  of  the  enigma  involved  in  the  strange 
refusal  to  accept  as  much  as  Spain  offered.    The 
treaty  was  disapproved  by  Mr.  Jcl''»rs»/n,  to 
whom  a  similar  letter  was  written  to  Uiat  scat 
to  General  Jackson,  and  for  the  same  purpose — 
to  obtain  his  approbation;  but  he  who  had  ac- 
quired Louisiana,  and  justly  gloried  in  the  act, 
could  not  bear  to  see  that  noble  province  muti- 
lated, and  returned  his  dissent  to  the  act,  and 
his  condemnation  of  the  policy  on  which  it  was 
done.      General  Jackson  had   yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  consented  to  the 
ccijsion  of  Texas  as  a  temporary  measure.    The 
words  of  liis  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  letter 
were :  "I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion,  that,  for 
the  present,  wo  ought  to  bo  contented  with  the 
Floridas."    But  Mr.  Jefferson  would  yield  to  no 
temporary  views  of  policy,  and  remained  inflexi- 
bly opposed  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  this  he  was 
consistent  with  his  own  conduct  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. •  Sixteen  years  before,  ho  hod  been 
in  the  some  circumstances — at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana — when  he  had  the  same 
repugnance  to  southwestern  aggrandizement  to 
contend  with,  and  the  same  bait  (Florida)  to 
tempt  him.    Then  eastern  men  raised  the  same 
objections;  and  as  early  oa  August  18C3— only 


f  ir  months  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana^— 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Breckenridge :  "  Oiyeotk>na  an 
raising  to  the  eastward  to  the  vast  extent  of  out 
boundaries,  and  propositions  are  made  to  ex- 
change Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  Flori- 
das ;  but  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Flori« 
das  without ;  and  I  would  not  give  one  inch  of 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  foreign 
nation."  So  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  neither  in  1803 
nor  in  1819,  would  have  mutilated  Louisiana  to 
obtain  the  cession  of  Florida,  which  he  knew 
would  be  obtained  without  that  mutilation ;  nor 
would  he  have  yielded  to  the  threatening  discon- 
tent in  the  east.  I  have  a  gratification  that, 
without  knowing  it,  and  at  a  thousand  miles 
from  him,  I  took  the  same  ground  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ntood  on,  and  even  used  his  own  words : 
"Not  an  inch  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to 
any  not. on."  But  I  was  mortified  at  the  time, 
that  [t':i  i  paper  in  the  United  States  backed  my 
essays.  It  was  my  first  experience  in  standing 
"solitary  and  alone;"  but  I  stood  it  without 
flinching,  and  even  incurred  the  imputation  of 
being  opposed  to  the  administration — had  to 
encounter  that  objection  in  my  first  election  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  even  viewed  as  an  opponent 
by  Mr.  Monroe  himself,  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington.  He  had  reason  to  know  before 
his  office  expired,  and  still  more  after  it  expired, 
that  no  one  (of  the  young  generation)  hnd  a 
more  exalted  opiu.  l  of  his  honesty,  patriotism, 
firmness  and  general  soundness  of  judgment ;  or 
would  bo  more  ready,  whenever  the  occasion 
permitted,  to  do  justice  to  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  of  public  service.  The  treaty,  as  I 
have  said,  was  promptly  and  unanimously  rati- 
fied by  the  American  Senate;  not  so  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  She  hesitated,  delayed,  procras- 
tinated ;  and  finally  suffered  the  time  limited  ' 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  expire,  with- 
out having  gone  through  that  indispensable 
formality.  Of  course  this  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty,  unless  it  could  be  revived ;  and,  there- 
upon, new  negotiations  and  vehement  expostula- 
tions against  the  conduct  which  refused  to  ratify 
a  treaty  negotiated  upon  full  powers  and  in  con- 
formity to  instructions.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  renewed  negotiation,  and  of  these  warm 
expostulations,  that  Mr.  Adams  used  the  strong 
expressions  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  so  enigma- 
tical at  the  time,  "  That  Spain  had  offered  more 
than  we  accepted,  and  that  she  dare  not  deny 
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it."    Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  ao,  the 
treaty  waa  ratified  by  Spain.    In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Clay  had  made  a  moTement  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  unsucce'ssfiil,  of  course, 
but  exciting  some  sensation,  both  for  the  roasona 
ho  gave  and  the  vote  of  some  thirty-odd  mem- 
bers who  concurred  with  him.    This  movement 
very  certainly  induced  the  letters  of  Mr.  Monroe 
to  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  ai  they 
were  contemporaneous  (May,  1820),  and  also 
some  expressions  in  the  letter  to  Onneral  Jack- 
son, which  evidently  referred    to  Mr.  Clay's 
movcmenfi.    The  ratification  of  Spain  was  given 
October,  1820,  and  being  after  the  time  limited, 
it  becarcc  necessary  to  submit  it  again  to  the 
American  Senate,  which  was  done  at  the  session 
of  1820-21.    It  was  ratified  again,  and  almost 
unanimously,  but  not  quite,  four  votes  being 
given  against  it,  and  all  by  western  senators, 
namely :  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Colonel  John  Williams,  of  Tennessee ; 
Mr.  James   Brown,  of  Louisiana,  and  Colonel 
Trimble,  of  Ohio.    I  was  then  in  Washington, 
and  a  senator  elect,  though  not  yet  entitled  to  a 
seat,  in  consequence  of  the  delayed  admission  of 
the  new  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  so 
hod  no  opportunity  to  record  my  vote  against 
the  treaty.    But  the  progress  of  events  soon 
gave  mo  an  opportunity  to  manifest  my  opposi- 
tion, and  to  appear  in  the  parliamentary  history 
as  an  enemy  to  it.    The  case  was  this :  While 
the  treaty  was  still  encountering  Spanish  pro- 
crastination in  the  delay  of  exchanging  ratifica- 
tions, Mexico  (to  which  the  amputated  part  of 
Louisiana  and  the  whole  of  Texas  was  to  bo  at- 
taclicd),  itself  ceased  to  belong  to  Spain.    She 
established  her  independence,  repulsed  all  Spa- 
nish authority,  and  remained  ut  war  with  the 
mother  country.    The  law  for  giving  efloct  to 
the  treaty  by  providing  for  commissioners  to 
run  and  mark  the  new  boundary,  had  not  been 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  it  came  up  after  I  took  my  scat,  and 
was  opposed  by  me.    I  opposed  it,  not  only 
upon  the  grounds  of  original  objections  to  the 
treaty,  but  on  the  further  and  obvious  ground, 
that  the  revolution  in  Mexico — her  actual  inde- 
pendence— had  superseded  the  Spanish  treaty  in 
the  whole  article  of  the  boundaries,  and  that  it 
VIS  with  Mexico  herself  that  we  should  now 
settle  them.    The  act  was  passed,  however,  by  a 
sweeping  majority,  the  administration  being  for 
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it,  and  aenatora  holding  thr   mAvh  comsKi  < 
by  previoua  votes ;  but  the  iwapma  of 
soon  Justified  my  opposition  to  it.    The  eoanlrjr 
being  in  possession  of  Mexico,  and  she  at  war 
with  Spain,  no  Spanish  commissioners  could  go 
there  to  Job  ours  in  executing  it  j  and  so  the 
act  remained  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute- 
book.    Its  futility  WM  afterwards  acknowledged 
by  our  government,  and  the  misstep  corrected 
by  establishing  the  boundary  with  Mexkx>  her< 
self.    This  was  done  by  treaty  b  the  year  1828, 
adopting  the  boundaries  previously  agreed  upon 
with  Spain,  and  consequently  amputating  our 
rivers  (the  Red  and  the  Arkansas),  and  dis- 
membering the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
same  extent  as  was  done  by  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1810.    I  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  for  the  same  reason  that  I  opposed 
its  original  with  Spain,  but  without  success. 
Only  two  senators  voted   with   me,  namely, 
Judge  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Powhatan  Ellis,  of  Mississippi.    Thus  I  saw 
this  treaty,  which  repulsed  Texas,  and  dismem- 
bered   the    valley    of   the    Mississippi — which 
placed  a  foreign  dominion  on  the  upper  halves 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas — placed  a 
foreign  power  and  a  wilderness  between  Mis- 
souri and  New  Mexico,  and  which  brought  a 
non-slaveholding  empire  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  almost  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Missouri — saw  this  treaty 
three  times  ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  ab 
good  as  unanimously  every  time,  and  with  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  American  press.    Yet 
I  remained  in  the  Senate  to  see,  within  a  few 
years,  a  political  tempest  sweeping  the  land  and 
overturning  all  that  stood  before  it,  to  get  back 
tills  v(5ry  country  which  this  treaty  had  given 
away ;  and  menacing  the  Union  itself  with  dis- 
solution, if  it  was  not  immediately  done,  and 
without  regard  to  consequences.    But  of  this 
hereafter.    The  point  to  bo  now  noted  of  this 
treaty  of  1819,  is,  that  it  completed,  very  nearly, 
the  extinction  of  slave  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  the  work 
of  southern  men,  with  the  sanction  of  the  South. 
It  extmguished  or  cut  off  tho  slave  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  below  30  degrees,  30 
minutes,  all  except  tho  diagram  in  Arkansas, 
which  was  soon  to  become  a  State.    The  Mis- 
souri compromise  lino  had  interdicted  slavery  in 
I  all  tho  vast  expanse  of  Louisiana  north  of  36 
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degraef,  SO  minutes}  thia  trqftty  gavo  away,  flrit 
to  Spain,  an<i  then  to  Mexico,  nearly  all  the 
■laye  territory  Houth  of  that  lino ;  and  what  lit- 
tio  ..  as  loft  by  the  Spanish  treaty  was  aK.si|;^od 
in  perpetuity  by  laws  and  by  treatiea  to  different 
Indian  tribes.    These  treaties  (Indinn  and  Hpan- 
iah),  together  with  the  MisMOuri  coinpromiso 
lino — a   moaauro   contemporaneous   with    the 
treaty — extinguished  slave  soil  in  all  the  United 
States  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
in  the  diagram  which  was  to  constitute  the 
State  of  Arkansas ;  and,  including  the  extinction 
in  Texas  consequent  upon  its  cession  to  a  non- 
slavcholding  power,  constituted  the  largest  ter- 
ritorial abolition  of  slavery  that  was  over  ofTuct- 
ed  by  the  political  power  of  any  nation.    The 
ordinance  of  1787  had  previously  extinguished 
slavery  in  all  the  northwest  territory — all  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Ohio, 
and  out  to  the  great  lakes;  so  that,  at  this 
moment — era  of  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe—slave soil,  except  in  Arkansas  and  Florida, 
4ras  extinct  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  growth  of  slave  States  (except  of  Arkansas 
and  Florida)  was  stopped ;  the  increase  of  free 
States  was  permitted  in  all  the  vast  expanse 
flrom  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Oregon ;  and  there 
was  not  a  ripplo  of  discontent  visible  on  the  sur- 
fUco  of  the  public  mind  at  this  mighty  transfor- 
mation of  slave  into  free  territory.  No  talk  then 
about  dissolving  the  Union,  if  every  citizen  was 
'not  allowed  to  go  with  all  his  "  property,"  that 
is,  all  his  slaves,  to  all  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  "common  blood  and  treasure"  of  all  the 
Union.    But  this  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  1844, 
whereof  I  have  the  material  to  write  the  true  and 
secret  history,  and  hope  to  use  it  with  fairness, 
with  justice,  and  with  moderation.    The  outside 
view  of  the  slave  question  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  which  any  chronicler  can  write,  is, 
that  the  extension  of  slavery  was  then  arrested, 
circumscribed,  and  confined  within  narrow  terri- 
torial limits,  while  free  States  were  pemiittcd  an 
almost  unlimited  expansion.    That  is  the  out- 
side view;  the  inside  is,  that  all  this  was  the 
work  of  southern  men,  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, some  in  abeyance,  some  in  prasenti,  and 
all  yielding  to  that  repugnance  to  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and  slavery  extension  in  the  south- 
west, which  Mr.  Monroe  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  General  Jackson  as  the  "internal  difikulty" 


which  occasioned  the  cesnon  of  Texas  to  Spain. 
This  chapter  in  p  point  in  the  history  of  the  timM 
which  will  require  to  bo  understood  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  event! 
and  actors  of  twenty  years  later. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  LOWNDES. 

I  HAD  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lowndes.  ,  lie  resignc<l  his  placo  on  account  of 
declining  health  soon  after  I  came  into  Congress ; 
but  all  that  I  saw  of  him  confirmed  the  impros- 
sioa  of  the  exalted  charoctor  which  the  public 
voice  had  ascribed  to  him.  Virtue,  modesty, 
benevolence,  patriotism  were  the  qualities  of  his 
heart ;  a  sound  judgment,  a  mild  persuasive  elo- 
cution were  the  attributes  of  his  mind;  his  man- 
ners gentle,  natural,  cordial,  and  inexpressibly 
engaging.  Ho  was  one  of  tho  galaxy,  as  it  was 
well  called,  of  the  brilliant  young  men  which 
South  Carolina  sent  to  tho  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  beginning  of  tho  war  of  1812 — Cal- 
houn, Clievcs,  Lowndes ; — and  was  soon  the 
brightest  star  in  that  constellation.  Ho  was  one 
of  those  members,  rare  in  oil  assemblies,  who, 
when  ho  spoke,  had  a  cluster  around  him,  not 
of  friends,  but  of  tho  House — members  quitting 
their  distant  seats,  and  gathering  up  close  about 
him,  and  showing  by  their  attention,  that  each 
one  would  feel  it  a  personal  loss  to  have  missed 
a  word  that  ho  said.  It  was  tho  attention  of 
affectionate  confidence.  He  imparted  to  others 
tho  harmony  of  his  own  feelings,  and  was  the 
moderator  as  well  as  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  w^as  followed  by  its  sentiment  in  all  cose 
in  whkh  inexorable  party  feeling,  or  some  pow- 
erful interest,  did  not  rule  the  action  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  even  then  ho  was  courteously  and 
deferentially  treated.  It  was  so  tho  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  speak — session  of  1820-21— 
and  on  the  inflammable  subject  of  tho  admission 
of  the  State  of  Missouri — a  question  on  which  the 
inflamed  passions  left  no  room  for  the  influence 
of  reason  and  judgment,  and  in  which  the  mem- 
bers voted  by  a  geographical  line.  Mr.  Lowndes 
was  of  the  democratic  school,  and  strongly  indi- 
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cftted  (br  an  early  oloration  to  the  proiidoncy — 
Indicated  by  tho  public  will  and  Judgment,  and 
not  by  any  machinery  of  individual  or  party 
management — trom  the  approach  of  which  he 
shrunk,  as  (Vom  tho  touch  of  contamination. 
lie  was  nominated  by  the  legislature  of  hiM  na- 
tive State  for  the  election  of  1824 ;  but  died  be- 
fore the  event  came  round.  It  was  he  who  ex- 
pressed that  sentiment,  so  Just  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  so  becoming  in  him  because  in  him  it 
was  true,  "  That  tho  presidency  was  an  office 
neither  to  bo  sought,  nor  declined."  Ho  died  at 
the  ago  of  foKy-two ;  and  his  death  at  that  early 
ago,  and  in  tho  impending  circumstances  of  tho 
country,  was  felt  by  those  who  know  him  ati  a 
public  and  national  calamity.  I  do  not  write 
biographies,  but  note  tho  death  and  character  of 
some  eminent  deceased  contemporaries,  whoso 
famo  belongs  to  the  country,  and  goes  to  make 
up  its  own  titio  to  tho  respect  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  PINKNEY. 

He  died  at  Washington  during  the  session  of 
tho  Congress  of  which  ho  was  a  member,  and  of 
tho  Supremo  Court  of  which  ho  was  a  practi- 
tioner. .IIu  full  iil<u  tiio  warrior, in  tho  plenitude 
of  his  strength,  and  on  tho  field  of  his  fame — 
under  tiio  double  labors  of  tho  Supremo  Court 
and  of  the  Senate,  and  under  tho  immense  con- 
centration of  thought  which  ho  gave  to  tho 
preparation  of  his  speeches.  He  was  considered 
in  his  day  the  first  of  American  orators,  but 
will  hardly  keep  that  place  with  posterity,  be? 
cause  ho  spdke  more  to  tho  hearer  than  to  the 
reader — to  tho  present  than  to  the  absent — and 
avoided  tho  careful  publication  of  his  own 
speeches.  He  labored  them  hard,  but  it  was 
for  tho  efTcct  of  their  delivery,  and  tho  triumph 
of  present  victory.  He  loved  the  admiration  of 
the  crowded  gallery — the  trumpct-tongued  famo 
which  went  forth  from  tho  forum — tho  victory 
which  crowned  the  effort ;  but  avoided  the  pub- 
lication of  what  was  received  with  so  much 
applause,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  published 
speech  would  not  sustain  the  renown  of  the 
delivered  one.    His/ort0  as  a  speaker  lay  in  his 


Judgment,  his  logic,  his  power  of  argument  | 
but,  like  many  other  men  of  acknowledged  pr»- 
eminonco  in  some  great  gift  of  nature,  and  who 
are  still  ambitious  of  some  inferior  gift,    he 
courted  his  imagination  toonnuch,  and  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  action  and  delivery — so  potent 
upon  the  small  circle  of  actual  hearers,  but  so 
lost  upon  tho  national  audience  which  tho  press 
now  gives  to  a  great  speaker.     In  other  respects 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  truly  a  great  orator,  rich  in 
his  material,  strong  in    his    argument — clear, 
natural  and  regular  in  tho  exposition  of  his 
MubJect,  comprchensivo  in  hir.  views,  and  chaste 
in  his  diction.     His  spccclies,  both  sennt"-'-* 
and  forensic,  were  fully  studied  and  Ip' 
prepared — all  the  argumentative  parts  c  .v.ilJ 
digested  under  appropriate  heads  and  th'  ih—  * 
passages  often  fully  written  out  and  comm' 
to  memory.    Ho  would  not  speak  at  all    :.?t|jk 
upon  preparation;   and  at  scxagcnariai     t;^'  - 
that  at  which  I  knew  him— was  a  niodul  of 
study  and  of  labor  to  all  young  men.    His  last 
speech  in  tho  Senate  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rufua 
King,  on  tho  Missouri  question,  and  was  the 
master  effort  of  his  life.    Tho  sultjcct,  the  place, 
tho  audience,  the  antagonist,  wero  all  such  as  to 
excito  him  to  tho  utmost  exertion.    Tho  subject 
was  a  national  con*. ovcrsy  convulsing  tho  Union 
and  menacing  it  with  dissohition  ;  the  place  was 
tho  American  Senate ;  the  audience  was  Europe 
and  America;    the  antagonist  was    Princefs 
Senatus,  illustrious  for  thirty  years  of  diplo- 
matic and  senatorial  service,  and  for  great  dig- 
nity of  lifo  and  character.    Ho  had  ample  time 
for  preparation,  and  availed  himself  of  it.    Mr. 
King  had  spoken  tho  session  before,  and  pub- 
hshed  the  "Substance"   of  his  speeches  (for 
there  wero  two  of  them),  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.    They  wero  the  signal  guns  for  the 
Klissouri  controversy.    It  was  to  these  published 
speeches  that  Mr.  P  nkney  replied,    and  with 
the  interval  between  two  sessions  lo  prepare. 
It  was  a  dazzling  and  overpowering  reply,  with 
the  prestige  of  having  the  union  and  the  harmony 
of  tho  States  for  its  object,  and  crowded  with 
rich  material.    Tho  most  brilliant  part  of  it  was 
a  highly-wrought    and    splendid  amplification 
(with  illustrations  from  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory), of  that  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  speech 
upon  "  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,"  in  which, 
and  in  looking  to  the  elements  of  American  re- 
sistance to  British  power,  he  looks  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  slaveholding  ooloniea  as  a  main  ingredi- 
ent, and  attributes  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  who 
are  not  themselves  slaves,  the  highest  love  of 
liberty  and  the  most  difBcuIt  task  of  subjection. 
It  was  the  most  gorgeous  speech  ever  delivered 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  most  applauded ;  but  it 
was  only  a  magnificent  exhibition,  as  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  knew,  and  could  not  sustain  in  the  reading 
the  plaudits  it  received  in  delivery ;  and  there- 
fore he  avoided  its  publication.    He  gave  but 
little  attention  to  the  current  business  of  the 
Senate,  only  appearing  in  his  place  when  the 
'Salaminian  galley  was  to  be  launched,"    or 
some  special  occasion  called  him — giving  his 
time  and  labor  to  the  bar,  where  his  pride  and 
glory  was.     He  had  previously  served  in  the 
House  of  Bcpresentatives,  and  his  first  speech 
there  was  attended  by  an  incident  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Randolph's  talent  for  delicate  intimation, 
and  his  punctilious  sense  of  parliamentary  eti- 
quette.   Mr.  Pinkney  came  into  the  House  with 
a  national  reputation,  in  the  fulness  of  his  {nme, 
and  exciting  a  great  expectation — which  he  was 
obliged  to  fulfil.       He  spoke  on   the  treaty- 
making  power— a  question  of  diplomatic  and 
constitutional  law ;  and  he  having  been  minister 
to  half  the  courts  of  Europe,  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  jurist  by  profession, 
oould  only  speak  upon  it  in  one  way — as  a  great 
master  of  the  subject;  and,  consequently,  ap- 
peared as  if  instructing  the  House.    Mr.  Ran- 
dolph— a  veteran  of  twenty  years'  parliamentary 
service — thought  a  new  member  should  serve 
a  little  apprenticeship  before  he  became  an  in- 
structor, and  wished  to  signify  that  to  Mr. 
Pinkney.      He  had  a  gift,  such  as  man  never 
had,  at  a  delicate  intimation  where  he  desired 
to  give  a  hint,  without  offence;  and  he  displayed 
it  on  this  occasion.    Ho  replied  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 
referring  to  him  by  the  parliamentary  designa' 
tion  of  "  the  member  from  Maryland ; "  and 
then  pausing,  as  if  not  certain,  added,  "I  believe 
he  is  from  Maryland."    This  implied  doubt  as 
to  where  he  came  from,  and  consequently  as  to 
who  he  was,  amused  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  under- 
stood it  perfectly,  and  taking  it  right,  went  over 
to  Mr.  Randolph's  scat,  introduced  himself,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was    "from  Maryland." 
They  became  close  friends  for  ever  after ;  and  it 
was  Mr.  Randolph  who  first  made  known  his 
leath  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  intcrrupt- 
Dg  fi>f  that  purpose  an  angry  debate,  then 


raging,  with  a  beautiful  and  apt  quotation  from 
the  quarrel  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  expulsion 
from  paradise.  The  published  debates  give  this 
account  of  it :  "Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  announce 
to  the  House  an  event  which  he  hoped  would 
put  an  end,  at  least  for  this  day,  to  all  further 
jar  or  collision,  here  or  elsewhere,  among  the 
members  of  this  body.  Yes,  for  this  one  day, 
at  least,  let  us  say,  as  our  first  mother  said  to 
our  first  father — 

'  While  yet  we  live,  (carae  one  short  hour  perbkpi^ 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace.' « 

"  I  rise  to  announce  to  the  House  the  not  un- 
locked for  death  of  a  man  who  filled  the  first 
place  in  the  public  estimation,  in  the  first  profes^ 
sion  in  that  estimation,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country.  We  have  been  talking  of  General 
Jackson,  and  a  greater  than  him  is,  not  here, 
but  gone  for  ever.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  boast 
of  Maryland,  and  the  pride  of  the  United  States 
— the  pride  of  all  of  us,  but  more  particularly 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  profession  of 
which  you,  Mr.  Speaker  (Mr.  Philip  P.  Bar- 
bour), are  a  member,  and  an  eminent  one.*" 

Mr.  Pinkney  was  kind  and  afiable  in  his 
temper,  free  from  every  taint  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
conscious  of  his  powers,  and  relying  upon  them 
alone  for  success.  He  was  a  model,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  it  will  bear  repetition,  to  all 
young  men  in  his  habits  of  study  and  applica- 
tion, and  at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was 
still  a  severe  student.  In  politics  he  classed 
democratically,  and  was  one  of  the  few  of  our 
eminent  public  men  who  never  seemed  to  think 
of  the  presidency.  Oratory  was  his  glory,  the 
law  his  profession,  the  bar  his  theatre ;  and  his 
service  in  Congress  was  only  a  brief  episode, 
dazzling  each  House,  for  he  was  a  momentary 
member  of  each,  with  a  single  and  splendid 
speech. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  FACTOET  SYSTEM. 

TuE  experience  o*"  the  Indian  factory  system, 
is  an  illustration  >f  the  unfitness  uf  the  federal 
government  to  carry  on  any  system  of  trade, 
the  liability  of  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  gov- 
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ernment to  be  abused,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting and  redressing  abuses  in  the  management 
of  our  Indian  affairs.    This  system  originated  in 
the  year  1796,  under  the  recommendation  of 
President  Washington,  and  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  British  traders, 
then  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  within  our  limits ;  also  to  protect 
the  Indians  from  impositions  from  our  own  trad- 
ers, and  for  that  purpose  to  sell  them  goods  at 
cost  and  carriage,  and  receive  their  furs  and  pel- 
tries at  fair  and  liberal  prices ;  and  which  being 
gold  on  account  of  the  United  States,  would  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  pre- 
serve the  capital  undiminished — to  be  returned 
to  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The 
goods  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — the  supermtendent  and  factors  were 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  whole  system 
was  to  be  one  of  favor  and  benevolence  to  the 
Indians,  guarded  by  the  usual  amount  of  bonds 
and  oaths  prescribed  by  custom  in  such  cases. 
Being  an  experiment,  it  was  first  established  by 
a  temporary  act,  limited  to  two  years — the  usual 
way  in  which  equivocal  measures  get  a  foothold 
in  legislation.     It  was  soon  suspected  that  this 
system  did  not  work  as  disinterestedly  as  had 
been  expected — that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Indians — no  counteraction  to  British  traders — 
an  iiyury  to  our  own  fur  trade — and  a  loss  to 
the  United  States;  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  in  vain.     It  was  kept 
up  by  continued  temporary  renewals  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century— from  1796  to  1822— the  name 
of  Washington  being  always  invoked  to  continue 
abuses  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  tore- 
press  and  punish.    As  a  citizen  of  a  frontier 
State,  I  had  seen  the  working  of  the  system — 
seen  its  inside  working,  and  knew  its  operation 
to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  benevolent  de- 
signs of  its  projectors.     I  conmiunicatcd  all 
this,  soon  after  my  admission  to'  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  to    Mr.    Calhoun,  the    Secretary    at 
War,  to  whose  department  the  supervision  of 
this  branch  of  service  belonged,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  abolition  of  the  system ;  but  he  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of   the  superintendent  (then 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  McKinney),  to  believe  that  any 
thing  was  wrong  in  the  business,  and  refused 
his  countenandb  to  my  proposition.     Confident 
that  I  was  right,  I  determined  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate — did  so — brought  in  a  bill 


to  abolish  the  factories,  and  throw  open  the  tttt 
trade  to  individual  enterprise,  and  supported 
the  bill  with  all  the  facts  and  reasons  of  which 
I  was  master.    The  bill  was  carried  through 
both  Houses,  and  became  a  law ;  but  not  with- 
out the  strenuous  opposition  which  the  attack  of 
every  abuse  for  ever  encounters — not  that  any 
member  favored  the  abuse,  but  that  those  inter- 
ested in  it  were  vigilant  and  active,  visiting  the 
members  who  would  permit  such  visits,  furnish- 
ing them  with  adverse  statements,  lauding  the 
operation  of  the  system,  and  constantly  lugging 
in  the  name  of  Washington  as  its  author.  When 
the  system  was  closed  up,  and  the  inside  of  it 
seen,  and  the  balance  struck,  it  was  found  how 
true  all  the  representations  were  which  had  been 
made  against  it.    The  Indians  had  been  imposed 
upon  in  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  goods  sold 
them ;  a  general  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  whites  as  well  as  with  the  Indians;  large 
per  centums  had  been  charged  upon  every  thing 
sold;  and  the  total  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  lost  and  gone.    It  was  a 
loss  which,  at  that  time  (1822),  was  considered 
large,  but  now  (1850)  would  be  considered 
small ;  but  its  history  still  has  its  uses,  in  show- 
ing how  differently  from  its  theory  a  well  in- 
tended act  may  operate — how  long  the  Indians 
and  the  government  may  be  cheated  without 
knowing  it — and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  bad 
law  discontmued  (where  there  is  an  interest  in 
keeping  it  up),  even  though  first  adopted  as  » 
temporary  measure,  and  as  a  mere  expeiiment. 
It  cost  me  a  strenuous  exertion — ^much  labor  in 
collecting  facts,  and  much  speaking  in  laying 
them  before  the  Senate — ^to  get  this  two  years' 
law  discontinued,  after  twenty-five  years  of  in- 
jurious operation  and  costly  experience.    Of  all 
the  branches  of  our  service,  that  of  the  Indian 
affairs  is  most  liable  to  abuse,  and  its  abuses  the 
most  difficult  of  detection. 


CHAPTER   X. 

INTEENAL  IMPEOVEMENT. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1824  was  ap- 
proachuig,  the  candidates  in  the  field,  their  re- 
spective friends  active  and  busy,  and  popular 
topics  for  the  canvass  in  earnest  requisition.  The 
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New-Tork  canal  had  just  been  completed,  and 
had  brought  great  popularity  to  its  principal  ad- 
Tocate  (De  Witt  Clinton),  and  excited  a  great 
appetite  in  public  men  for  that  kind  of  fame. 
Boads  and  canals — meaning  common  turnpike, 
for  the  steam  car  had  not  then  been  invented, 
nor  McAdam  impressed  his  name  on  the  new 
class  of  roads  which  afterwards  wore  it — were 
all  the  TOgue ;  and  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency spread  their  sails  upon  the  ocean  of  inter- 
nal improvements.     Congress  was  full  of  pro- 
jects for  different  objects  of  improvement,  and 
the  friends  of  each  candidate  exerted  themselves 
in  rivalry  of  each  other,  under  the  supposition 
that  their  opinions  would  stand  for  those  of  their 
principals.      Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,   and  Mr. 
Calholin,  were  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure, going  thoroughly  for  a  general  national 
system  of  internal  improvement  r  Mr.  Crawford 
and  General  Jackson,  under  limitations  and  qua- 
lifications. The  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  were  the  two  prominent 
objects  discussed ;  but  the  design  extended  to  a 
general  system,  and  an  act  was  finally  passed,  in- 
ttndedto  bo  annual  and  permanent,  toappropri- 
a)e  $30,000  to  make  surveys  of  national  routes. 
Mr.  Monroe  signed  this  bill  as  being  merely  for 
the  collection  of  information,  but  the  subject 
drew  from  him  the  most  elaborate  and  thorough- 
ly considered  opinion  upon  the  general  question 
which  has  ever  been  delivered  by  any  of  our 
statesmen.    It  was  drawn  out  by  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  repair 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  was  returned  by 
him  to  the  House  in  which  itorigmated,  with  his 
objections,  accompanied  by  a  state  paper,  in  ex- 
position of  his  opinions  upon  the  whole  subject ; 
for  the  whole  subject  was  properly  before  him. 
The  act  which  he  had  to  consider,  though  mod- 
estly entitled  for  the  "  preservation  "  and  '•  re- 
pair *'  of  the  Cumberland  road,  yet,  in  its  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  purpose,  assumed  the  whole 
of  the  powers  which  were  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  general  system.    It  passed  with  sin- 
gular unanimity  through  both  Houses,  in  the 
Senate,  only  seven  votes  against  it,  of  which  I  af- 
terwards felt  proud  to  have  been  one.  "*  He  de- 
nied the  power ;  But  before  examining  the  argu- 
ments for  and  agiinst  it,  very  properly  laid 
down  the  amount  and  variety  of  jurisdiction  and 
authority  which  it  would  require  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  within  the  States,  in  order 


to  execute  a  system,  and  that  in  each  and  every 
part — in  every  mile  of  each  and  every  canal 
road — it  should  undertake  to  construct.    He  be- 
gan  with  acquiring  the  right  of  way,  and  pur- 
sued it  to  its  results  in  the  construction  and  pre- 
servation of  the  work,  involving  jurisdiction, 
ownership,    penal    laws,    and    administration. 
Commissioners,  he  said,  must  first  bo  appointed 
to  trace  a  route,  and  to  acquire  a  right  to  the 
ground  over  which  the  road  or  canal  was  to  pass, 
with  a  sufficient  breadth  for  each.    The  ground 
could  only  be  acquired  by  voluntary  grants  from 
individuals,  or  by  purchases,  or  by  condemna- 
tion of  the  property,  and  fixing  its  value  through 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  if  they  refused  to  give  or 
sell,  or  demanded  an  exorbitant  price.      After 
all  this  was  done,  then  came  the  repairs,  the  care 
of  which  was  to  be  of  perpetual  duration,  and 
of  a  kind  to  provide  against  criminal  and  wilful 
injuries,  as  well  as  against  the  damages  of  acci- 
dent, and  deterioration  from    time    and    use. 
There  are  persons  in  every  community  capable 
of  committing    voluntary  injuries,  of  pulling 
down  walls  that  are  made  to  sustain  the  road  ; 
of  breaking  the  bridges  over  water-courses,  and 
breaking  the  road  itself.    Some  living  near  it 
might  be  disappointed  that  it  did  not  pass  through 
their  lands,  and  commit  these  acts  of  violence 
and  waste  from  revenge.      To  prevent  these 
crimes  Congress  must  have  a  power  to  pass  laws 
to  punish  the  offenders,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.     Jurisdiction  over  the  road  would  not 
be  sufficient,  though  it  were  exclusive.     There 
must  be  power  to  follow  the  ofienders  wherever 
they  might  go.  It  would  seldom  happen  that  the 
parties  would  be  detected  in  the  act.  They  would 
generally  commit  it  in  the  night,  and  fly  far  off  be- 
fore the  sun  appeared.    Right  of  pursuit  must  at- 
tach, or  the  power  of  punishing  become  nugatory. 
Tribunals,   State  or  federal,  must  be  invested 
with  power  to  execute  the  law.    Wilful  injuries 
would  require  all  this  assumption  of  power,  and 
machinery  of  administration,  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent them.     Repair  of  natural  deteriorations 
would  require  the  application  of  a  dififeront  re- 
medy.   Toll  gates,  and  persons  to  collect  the 
tolls,  were  the  usual  resort  for  repairing  thi» 
class  of  injuries,  and  keeping  the  road  in  order 
Congress  must  have  power  to  make  auch  an  esta- 
blishment, and  to  enact  a  code  *of  regulations 
for  it,  with  fines  and  penalties,  and  agents  to 
execute  it.    To  all  these  exercises  of  authority 
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the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
niay  be  raised  by  the  prosecuted  party.  But  op- 
position might  not  stop  with  individuals.  States 
might  contest  the  right  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment thus  to  possess  and  to  manage  all  the  great 
roads  and  canals  within  their  limits ;  and  then  a 
collision  would  be  brought  on  between  two  gov- 
ernments, each  claiming  to  be  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent in  its  actions  over  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Mom  oo  sttvte  the  question  in  its 
practical  bearings,  traced  to  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, and  the  various  a;j'?umptions  of  power,  and 
difBculties  with  States  or  individuals  which  they 
involved;   and  the   bare  statement  which  he 
made — the    bare  presentation  of  the  practical 
working  of  tho  system,  constituted  a  complete 
argument  against  it,  as  an  invasion  of  State 
rights,  and  therefore  unconsittutional,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  as  complex  and  unmanage- 
able by  the  federal  government,  and  therefore 
inexpedient.    But,  after  stating  the  question,  he 
examined  it  under  every  head  of  constitutional 
derivation  under  which  its  advocates  claimed  the 
power,  and  found  it  to  be  granted  by  no  one  of 
them,  and  virtually  prohibited  by  some  of  them. 
Tiiese  were,  first,  the  right  to  establish  post- 
ofliccs  and  post-roads ;  second,  to  declare  war ; 
third,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States ; 
fourth,  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States ;  fifth,  to  make  all  laws  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  efiTect  the  grant- 
ed (enumerated)  powers ;  sixth,  from  the  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  re- 
gulations respecting  the  territory  or  other  pro- 
perty of  the  Uniterm  States.     Uporf  this  long 
enumeration  of  these  claimed  sources  of  power, 
Mr.  Monroe  well  remarked  that  their  very  mul- 
tiplicity was  an  argument  against  them,  and  that 
each  one  was  repudiated  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates for  each  of  the  others :  that  these  advocates 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  upon  any  one 
single  source  of  the  power ;  and  that  it  was 
sought  for  from  place  to  place,  with  an  assiduity 
which  proclaimed  its  non-existence  any  where. 
Still  he  examined  each  head  of  derivation  in  its 
order,  and  effectually  disposed  of  each  in  its  turn. 
1.  The  post-office  and  post-road  grant.    The 
word  "establish"  was  the  ruling  term :  roads 
ind  offices  were  the  subjects  on  which  it  was  to 
act   And  how  ?    Ask  any  number  of  enlight- 


ened citizens,  who  had  no  connection  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  whose  minds  were  unprejudiced, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  establish," 
and  tho  extent  of  the  grant  it  controls,  and  there 
would  not  bo  a  difierenco  of  opinion  among 
them.    They  would  answer  that  it  was  a  power 
given  to  Congress  to  legalize  existing  roads  as 
post  routes,  and  existing  places  as  post-offices — 
to  fix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  and   other 
places  throughout  tho  Union,  at  which  there 
should  be  post-offices ;  the  routes  by  which  the 
mails  should  bo  carried ;  to  fix  the  postages  to 
be  paid ;  and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails 
from  robbery,  by  punishing  those  who  commit 
the  offence.    The  idea  of  a  right  to  lay  oflF  roads 
to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  against 
his  will;  to  establish  turnpikes  and  tolls;  to 
i'stablish  a  criminal  code  for  the  punishment 
of  injuries  to  the  road ;  to  do  what  the  protection 
and  repair  of  a  road  requires :  these  are  things 
which  would  never  enter  into  his  head.  The  use 
of  the  existing  road  would  be  all  that  would  be 
thought  of;  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  remaining 
in  tho  State,  or  in  those  authorized  by  its  legis- 
lature to  change  the  road  at  pleasure. 

2.  The  war  power.     Mr.  Monroe  shows  the 
object  of  this  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— the  terms  of  the  grant  itself— its  in- 
cidents as  enumerated  in  the  constitution — the 
exclusion  of  constructive  incidents — and  the  per- 
vading interference  with  the  soil  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  which  the  assumption  of  the  internal 
improvement  power  by  Congress  would  carry 
along  with  it.    He  recites  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  make  war,  as  given  to  Congress,  and  prohi- 
bited to  the  States,  and  enumerates  the  incidents 
granted  along  with  it,  and  necessary  to  carrying 
on  war :  which  are,  to  raise  money  by  taxes, 
duties,  excises,  and  by  loans ;  to  raise  and  s'jp- 
port  armies  and  a  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling 
out,  arming,  disciplining,  and  governing  the  mili- 
tia, when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  es- 
tablishing fortifications,  and  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  places  granted  by  the  State 
legislatures  for  the  sites  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings- 
And  having  shown  this  enumeration  of  incidents^ 
he  very  naturally  concludes  that  it  is  an  exclu- 
sion of  constructive  incidents,  and  especially  of 
one  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  much  interfering- 
with  tho  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  as  the 
federal  exercise  of  the  road-making  power  would 
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be.     He  exhibits  the  enormity  of  this  interfer- 
ence by  a  view  of  the  extensive  field  over  which 
it  would  operate.     The  United  States  are  ex- 
posed to  invasion  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  Atlantic  coast  (to  which  may  now  be  add- 
ed seventeen  degrees  of  the  Pacific  coast)  by 
any  European  power  with  whom  we  might  be 
engaged  in  war:  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western frontier,  on  the  side  of  Canada,  by  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  southern  by  Spain,  or  any 
power  in  alliance  with  her.     If  internal  im- 
provements are  to  be  carried  on  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  they  maybe  usefbl  for  military 
purposes,  the  power,  as  it  exists,  must  apply  to 
all  the  roads  of  the  Union,  there  being  no  limita- 
tion to  it.     Wherever  such  improvements  may 
facilitate  the  march  of  troops,  the  transportation 
of  cannon,  or  otherwise  aid  the  operations,  or 
mitigate  the  calamities  of  war  along  the  coast, 
or  in  the  interior,  they  would  be  useful  ft>r  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  might  therefore  be  made. 
They  must  be  coextensive  with  the  Union.    Jhe 
power  following  as  an  incident  to  another  power 
can  be  measured,  as  to  its  extent,  by  reference 
only  to  the  obvious  extent  of  the  power  to  which 
it  is  incidental.     It  has  been  shown,  after  the 
most  liberal  construction  of  all  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  general  government,  that  the  ter- 
ritory^within  the  limits  of  the  respective  States 
belonged  to  them ;  that  the  United  States  had 
no  right,  under  the  powers  granted  to  them 
(with   the  exceptions   specified),  to  any  the 
smallest  portion  of  territory  within  a  State,  all 
those  powers  operating  on  a  difierent  principle, 
and  having  their  full  effect  without  impairing,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  this  territorial  right  in  the 
States.    By  specifically  granting  the  right,  as  to 
such  small  portions  of  territory  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  these  purposes  (ibrts,  arsenals,  mag- 
azines, dock-yards  and  other  needful  buildings), 
and,  on  cei'tain  conditions,  minutely  and  well 
defined,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
grant  it,  as  to  any  other  portion,  for  any  purpose, 
or  in  any  manner  whatever.     The  right  of  the 
general  government  must  be  complete,  if  a  right 
at  all.    It  must  extend  to  every  thing  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  the  right. 
It  must  extend  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  the  property,  if  necessary;  to  the  punishment 
of  the  ofienders  for  injuries  to  the  roads  and 
canals ;  tc  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
tolls  j  to  the  unobstructed  construction,  protec- 


tion, and  preservation  of  the  roads.  It  must  bo 
a  complete  right,  to  the  extent  above  stated,  or 
it  will  be  of  no  avail.    That  right  does  not  exist. 

3.  The  commercial  power.     Mr.  Monrse  ar- 
gues that  the  sense  in  which  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  was  understood  and  exercised  by 
the  States^  was  doubtless  that  in  which  it  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States ;  and  then  shows 
that  their  regulation  of  commerce  was  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  and  imposts ;  and  that  it  was 
so  regulated  by  them  (before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution),  equally  in  respect  to  each  other, 
and  to  foreign  powers.    The  goods,  and  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  trade,  are  the  only  suly'ect 
of  regulation.    It  can  act  on  none  other.    He 
then  shows  the  evil  out  of  which  that  grant  of 
power  grow,  and  which  evil  was,  in  fact,  the  pre- 
dominatmg  cause  in  the  call  for  the  convention 
which  framed  the  federal  constitution.     Each 
State  had  the  right  to  lay  duties  and  imposts, 
and  exercised  the  right  on  narrow,  jealous,  and 
selfish  principles.    Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States,  individ- 
ually, had  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon 
each  other,  whereby  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.    This 
contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was 
counteracted  by  others.    Bestraints  were  imme- 
diately laid  on  such  commerce  by  the  sufibring 
States ;  and  hence  grew  up  a  system  of  restric- 
tions and  rf^taliations,  which  destroyed  the  har- 
mony of  the  States,  and  threatened  the  confederacy 
with  dissolution.     From  this  evil  the  new  con- 
stitution relieved  us;  and  the  federal  government, 
as  successors  to  the  States  in  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  immediately  exercised  it  as  they 
had  done,  by  laying  duties  and  imposts,  to  act 
upon  goods  and  vessels :  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  power. 

4.  To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Monroe  considers  this  "common  defence" 
and  "  general  welfare  "  clause  as  being  no  grant 
of  power,  but,  in  themselves,  only  an  object  and 
end  to  be  attained  l^  the  exercise  of  the  euume- 
luted  powers.  They  are  found  in  that  sense  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  in  company 
with  others,  as  inducmg  causes  to  the  formation 
of  the  instrument,  and  as  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  powers  granted  hi  it.  They  stand  thus  in 
the  preamble :  "  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
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body  to  its  own  discretion,  and  becomes  as  absorb- 
ing and  transcendental  in  its  scope  as  tlio  "  gen- 
eral welfare  "  and  "  common  defence  clauses  " 
would  be  themselves. 

6.  The  power  to  dispose  of,  an-l  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States.  This 
clause,  as  a  source  of  power  for  making  roads 
and  canals  within  a  State,  Mr.  Monroe  disposes 
of  summarily,  as  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  subject.  It  grew  out  of  the  cessions  of'ter- 
ritory  which  different  States  had  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  relates  solely  to  that  terri- 
tory (and  to  such  as  has  been  acquired  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution),  and  which  lay 
without  the  limits  of  a  State.  Special  provision 
was  deemed  necessary  for  such  territory,  the 
main  powers  of  the  constitution  operating  inter- 
nally, not  being  applicable  or  adequate  thereto ; 
and  it  follows  that  this  power  gives  no  authority, 
and  has  even  no  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Such  was  this  great  state  paper,  delivered  at 
a  time  when  internal  improvement  by  the  fede- 
ral government,  having  become  an  issue  in  the 
canvass  for  the  Presidency,  and  iardently  advo- 
cated by  three  of  the  candidates,  and  qualifiedly 
by  two  others,  had  an  immense  current  in  its 
favor,  carrying  many  of  the  old  strict  constitu- 
tionists  along  with  it.    Mr.  Monroe  stood  firm, 
vetoed  the  bill  which  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
the  Cumberland  road,  and  drew  up  his  senti- 
ments in  full,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
and  the  country.     His  argument  is  abridged 
and  condensed  in  this  view  of  it ;  but  his  posi- 
tions and  conclusions  preserved  in  full,  and  with 
scrupulous  correctness.    And  the  whole  paper, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  differently  understood 
parts  of  the  constitution,  by  one  among  those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  question  of  constructive 
powers,  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
student  of  our  constitutional  law.    The  only 
point  at  which  Mr.  Monroe  gave  way,  or  yielded 
in  the  least,  to  the  temper  of  the  tunes,  was  in 
admitting  the  power  of  appropriation— the  right 
of  Congress  to  appropriate,  but  not  to  apply 
money— to  internal  improvements ;  and  in  that 
he  yielded  against  his  earlier,  and,  as  I  believe, 
better  judgment.   He  had  previously  condemned 
the  appropriation  as  well  as  the  application,  but 
finally  yielded  on  this  point  to  the  counsels  that 
beset  him  J  but  nugatorially,  as  appropriation 


without  application  was  inoperative,  and  a  balk 
to  the  whole  system.    But  an  act  was  passed 
soon  after  for  surveys— for  making  surveys  of 
routes  for  roads  and  canals  of  general  and  nation- 
al importance,  and  the  sum  of  ^30,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  thot  purpose.     The  act  was  as 
carefully  guarded  as  words  could  do  so,  in  its 
limitation  to  objects  of  national  importance,  but 
only  presented  another  to  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  impotency  of  words  in  securing 
the  execution  of  a  law.    The  selection  of  routes 
under  the  act,  rapidly  degenerated  from  national 
to  sectional,  from  sectional  to  local,  and  from  lo- 
cal to  mere  neighborhood  improvements.    Early 
in  the  succeeding  administration,  a  list  of  some 
ninety  routes  were  reported  to  Congress,  from 
the  Engineer  Department,  in  which  occurred 
names  of  places  hardly  heard  of  before  outside 
of  the  State  or   section  in  which    they  were 
found.    Saugatuck,  Amounisuck,  Pasumic,  Win- 
nispiscogce,  Piscataqua,  Titonic  Falls,  Lake  Mem- 
phramagog,   Conneaut    Creek,    Holmes'    Hole, 
Lovejoy's  Narrows,  Steele's  Ledge,  Cowhegan 
Androscoggin,   Cobbiesconte,  Ponceaupechaux, 
alias  Soapy  Joe,  were  among  the  objects  which 
figured  in  the  list  for  nitional  improvement. 
The  bare  reading  of  the  list  was  a  condemnation 
of  the  act  under  which  they  were  selected,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  annual  appropriations  which 
were  in  tho  course  of  being  made  for  these  sur- 
veys.   No  appropriation  was  made  after  the  year 
1827.    Afterwards  the  veto  message  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  put  an  end  to  legislation  upon 
local  routes,  and  the  progress  of  events  has  with- 
drawn the  whole  subject — the  subject  of  a  sy«- 
tern  of  national  internal  improvement,  once  so 
formidable  and  engrossing  in  the  public  mind— 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  the  di.scussions 
of  the  people.    Steamboats  and  steam-cars  have 
superseded  turnpikes  and  canals ;  individual  en- 
terprise has  dispensed  with  national  legislation. 
Hardly  a  great  route  exists  in  any  State  which 
is  not  occupied  under  State  authority,    Kven 
great  works  accomplished  by  Congress,  at  vast 
cost  and  long  and  bitter  debates  in  Congress, 
and  deemed  eminently  national  at  the  time,  have 
lost  that  character,  and  sunk  into  the  class  of 
common  routes.    The  Cumberland  road,  which 
cost  $0,670,000  in  money,  and  was  a  promincnl 
subject  in  Congress  for  thirty-four  years— from 
1802,  when  it  was  conceived  to  1836,  when  it  was 
abandoned  to  the  States :  this  road,  once  sr  ab- 
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(orbing  bo'h  of  public  money  and  public  atten- 
tion, has  degenerated  into  a  common  highwoy, 
and  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  parallel  nJl- 
road  route.    The  same  may  bo  said,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  once  a 
national  object  of  federal  legislation  intenderl,  as 
its  namo  imports,  to  connect  the '  tide  watcir  of 
the  Atlantic  with  tho  great  rivers  of  the  "V^'cst ; 
now  a  local  canal,  chiefly  used  by  some  rom- 
panies,  very  beneficial  in  its  place,  but  sunk  from 
the  natio.ial  character  which  commanded  for  it 
tho  votes  of  Congress  and  large  appropriations 
from  the  federal  treasury.    Mr.  Monroe  was  one 
of  the  most  cautious  and  deliberate  of  our  pub- 
lic men,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  the  working  of  tho  constitution,  his  opinions 
upon  it  entitled  to  great  weight ;  and  on  this 
point  (of  internal  improvement  within  the  States 
by  the  federal  government)  his  opinion  has  be- 
come law.    But  it  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  improving  national  rivers  or  harbors  yielding 
revenue — appropriations  for  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi and  other  large  streams,  being  easily  had 
when  imincumbered  v  ith  local  objects,  as  shown 
by  the  appropriation,  in  a  separate  bill,  in  1824, 
of  $75,000  for  the  improvement  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  which  was  approved  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Monroe. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OENEBAL  REMOrAL  OF  INDIAK8. 

Thk  Indian  tribes  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  had  experienced  very  different  fates — in 
the  northern  and  middle  States  nearly  extinct — 
in  the  south  and  west  they  remained  numerous 
and  formidable.    Before  the  war  of  1812,  with 
Great  Britain,  these  southern  and  western  tribes 
held  vast,  compact  bodies  of  land   in  these 
States,  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  white 
settlements  within  their  limits,  and  retaining  a 
dangerous  neighbor  within  their  borders.     The 
victoria  of  General  Jackson  pver  the  Creeks, 
and  the  territorial  cession^  ..hich  ensued  made 
the  first  great  breach  in  this  vast  Indian  domain ; 
but  much  remained  to  bo  done  to  free  the  south- 
ern uid  western  States  from  a  useless  and  dan- 
gerous population — to  give  them  the  use  and 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  within  their 
limits,  and  to  place  them,  in  that  respect,  on  an 


equality  with  the  nortliem  and  middle  States. 
From  tho  earliest  periods  of  the  colonial  settle- 
ments, it  had  been  the  policy  of  tho  government, 
by  successive  purchases  of  their  territory,  to 
remove  these  tribes  ilirther  and  further  to  tho 
west ;  and  that  policy,  vigorously  pursued  aftei 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  had  made  much 
progress  in  freeing  several  of  these  States  (Ken- 
tucky entirely,  and  Tennessee  almost)  fVom  this 
population,  which  so  greatly  hindered  the  expan- 
sion of  their  settlements  and  so  much  checked 
the  increase  of  their  growth  and  strength.  Still 
there  remained  up  to  the  year  1824 — the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration — large  por- 
tions of  many  of  tliese  States,  and  of  the  terri- 
tories, in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  tribes;  in 
Georgia,  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres ;  in 
Alabama,  seven  ar.a  a  half  millions ;  in  Missis- 
sippi, fifteen  ant^.  three  quarter  millions ;  in  tho 
territory  of  Florida,  four  millions ;  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  fifteen  and  a  half  millions ; 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  two  millions  and  three 
quarters;   'n  Indiana  and  Illinois,  fifteen  mil- 
lions ;  and  in  Michigan,  east  of  the  lake,  seve* 
millions.    All  these  States  and  territories  were 
desirous,  and  most  jnstly  and  naturally  so,  to 
get  possession  of  these  vast  bodies  of  land, 
generally  the  best  within  their  limits.     Georgia 
held  the  United  States  bound  by  a  compact  to 
relieve  her.    Justice  to  the  other  States  and  ter- 
ritories required  the  same  relief;  and  the  appli- 
cations to  the  federal  government,  to  which  the 
right  of  purchasing  Indian  lands,  even  within  the 
States,  exclusively  belonged,  were  incessant  and 
urgent.    Piecemeal  acquisitions,  to  end  in  get- 
ting the  whole,  were  tho  constant  effort ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  tho  encumbered  States  and  tei^ 
ritorics  would  not,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied,  until  all  their  soil  was  open  to  settle- 
ment, and  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.    To  the 
Indians  tiiemselvcs  it  was  equally  essential  to  be 
removed.    Tho  contact  and  pressure  of  the  white 
race  was  fatal  to  them.    They  had  dwindled  un- 
der it,  degenerated,  become  depraved,  and  whole 
tribes  extinct,  or  reduced  to  a  few  individuals, 
wherever  they  attempted  to  remain  in  the  old 
States ;  and  could  look  for  no  other  fate  in  the 
new  ones. 

"What,"  exclaioacd  Mr  Elliott,  senator  from 
Georgia,  in  advocating  a  system  of  general  re- 
moval— "  what  has  become  of  the  immense  hordes 
of  these  people  who  once  occupied  the  stnl  of  th« 
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older  States?  In  New  England,  where  numer- 
ous and  warlike  tribes  once  so  fiercely  contended 
for  supremacy  with  our  forefathers,  but  two 
thousand  flvp  hundred  of  their  descendants  ro- 
mun,  and  they  are  dispirited  and  degraded.  Of 
the  powerAil  league  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  longthe 
nourge  and  terror  of  New-York,  only  about  five 
thousand  souls  remain.  In  Now  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  the  numerous  and  powerAil 
tribes  once  seen  there,  are  either  extinct,  or  so  re- 
duced as  to  escape  observation  in  any  enumeration 
«f  the  States'  inhabitants.  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson informs  us  that  there  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  colonization  (1607),  in  the  com- 
paratirely  small  portion  of  her  extent  which  lies 
between  the  searcoast  and  the  mountains,  and 
firom  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  waters 
of  James  River,  upwards  of  forty  tribes  of 
Indians:  now  there  are  but  forty-seven  individ- 
ual^ in  the  whole  State !  In  North  Carolina 
none  are  counted:  in  South  Carolina  only  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  While  in  Georgia,  where 
thirty  years  since  there  were  not  less  than  thirty 
tiiousand  souls,  there  now  remain  some  fifteen 
thousand — the  one  half  having  disappeared  in  a 
single  generation.  That  many  of  these  people 
have  removed,  and  others  perished  by  the  sword 
in  the  frequent  wars  which  have  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  our  settlements,  I  am  free  to  admit. 
But  where  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  with 
their  descendants,  who  neither  removed,  nor 
were  thus  destroyed  1  Sir,  like  a  promontory 
of  sand,  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  encroachments 
of  the  ocean,  they  have  been  gradually  wasting 
away  before  the  current  of  the  advancing  white 
population  which  set  in  upon  them  from  every 
quarter;  «nd  unless  speedily  removed  beyond 
the  influence  of  this  cause,  of  the  many  tens  of 
thousands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  southern 
and  western  States,  a  remnant  will  not  long  bo 
found  to  point  you  to  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  to  relate  the  sod  story  of  their  disap- 
pearance from  earth." 

Mr.  JefTerson,  that  statesman  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  that  man  of  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive views,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  fore- 
see evils  and  provide  against  them,  had  long  fore- 
seen the  evils  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the 
whites,  in  retaining  any  part  of  these  tribes  within 
our  organized  limits;  and  upon  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana— within  three  months  after  the 
•oquisitJon—- proposed  it  for  the  Aiture  xosidenoe 


of  all  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  t  be  Mississippi ; 
and  his  plan  had  been  acted  upon  in  some  de- 
gree, both  by  himself  and  his  im'nediate  succes* 
sor.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration to  take  up  the  subject  in  its  ftill 
sense,  to  move  upon  it  as  a  system,  and  to  ac- 
complish at  a  single  operation  the  removal  of 
all  the  tribes  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi — fW>m  the  settled  States  and  ter- 
ritories, to  the  wide  and  wild  expanse  of  Loui.si- 
ana.    Their  preservation  and  civilization,  and 
permanency  in  their  new  possessions,  were  to  be 
their  advantages  in  this  removal — delusive,  it 
might  be,  but  still  a  respite  from  impending  de- 
struction if  they  remained  where  they  were.  This 
comprehensive  plan  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  e-A  charged  with 
the  administration  of  Indian  afii>    ..  It  was  a  plan 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  'x>uthem  and  west- 
em  States,  but  impracticable  without  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  northex-n  and  non-slaveholding 
States.    It  might  awaken  the  slavery  question, 
hardly  got  to  sleep  after  the  alarming  agitations 
of  the  Missouri  controversy.     The  States  and 
territories  to  be  relieved  were  slaveholding.    To 
remove  the  Indians  would  makd  room  for  the 
spread  of  slaves.    No  removal  could  be.  effected 
without  the  double  process  of  a  treaty  and  ai 
appropriation  act — the  treaty  to  be  ratified  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  where  the  slave  and 
free  States  were  equal,  and  the  appropriation  to 
be  obtained  from  Congress,  where  fr<>e  States 
held  the  majority  of  members.     It  was  evident 
that  the  execution  of  the  whole  plan  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  free  States ;  and  nobly  did  they  do 
their  duty  by  the  South.    Some  societies,  and 
some  individuals,  no  doubt,  with  very  humane 
motives,  but  with  the  folly,  and  blindness,  and 
injury  to  the  objects  of  their  care  which  generally 
attend  a  gratuitous  interference  with  the  affain 
of  others,  attempted  to  raise  an  outcry,  and  made 
themselves  busy  to  frustrate  the  plan ;  but  the 
free  States  themselves,  in  their  federal  action, 
and  through  the  proper  exponents  of  their  will 
— their  delegations  in  Congress — cordiaTly  con- 
curred in  it,  and  faithfully  lent  it  a  helping  and 
efiScient  hand.     The  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
the  session  1824-'25,  recommended  its  adoption 
to  Congress,  and  asked  the  necessary  approprii- 
tion  to  begin  from  the  Congress.   A  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  and  unani- 
mously passed  that  body.     What  is  mon^ 
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the  treaties  made  with  the  KansM  and  t)bage 
tribes  in  1825,  for  the  cession  to  the  Unit^ 
States  of  all  their  vast  territory  west  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  <  -  <ept  small  reserves  to  ihem- 
gelves,  and  whka  treaties  had  been  made  with- 
out p)"  -  ":  ><>  authority  from  the  government,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  homos  for  all 
the  Indians  east  of  tho  Mississippi,  were  duly 
and  readily  ratified.    Those  treaties  were  made 
at  St.  Louis  by  General  Clarke,  without  any  au- 
tliority,  so  ihr  as  this  largo  acquisition  was  con- 
cerned, at  my  instance,  and  upon  my  assurance 
that  the  Senate  would  ratify  them.  It  was  done. 
They  were  ratified :  a  great  act  of  justice  was 
rendered  to  the  South.     The  foundation  was 
laid  for  tho  future  removal  of  the  Indians,  which 
was  followed  up  by  subsequent  treaties  and  acts 
of  Congress,  until  the  southern  and  western 
States  wore  as  free  as  tho  northern  from  the  in-, 
cumbrance  of  an  Indian  population ;  and  I,  who 
was  an  actor  in  these  transactions,  who  reported 
the  bills  and  advocated  tho  treaties  which  brought 
this  great  benefit  to  tho  souti)  and  west,  and 
witnessed   the   cordial   support  of  the  mem- 
bers irom  tho  free  States,  withopt  whoso  con- 
cnrrenco  they  could  not  have  been  passed — I, 
who  wish  for  harmony  and  concord  ameng  all 
the  States,  and  all  the  sections  of  this  Union, 
one  it  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  fratenial   feelings,  to   bear 
this  faithful  testimony  to  tho  just  and  liberal 
conduct  of  tho  non-slaveholding  States,  in  re- 
lieving the  southern  and  western  States  from 
so  large  an  incumbrance,  and  aiding  the  exten- 
sion of  their  settlement  and  cultivation.    The 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  treaties 
of  1825,  were  tho  beginning  of  tho  system  cf 
total  removal ;  but  it  was  u  beginning  wh'jh 
assured  the  success  of  tho  whole  p.  -.,  and 
was  followed  up,  as  will  bo  seen,  in  the  history 
of  each  case,  until  tho  entire  system  was  accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TI81T  OP  LAFAYETTE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1  In  the  sunimcV  of  this  year  General  Lafayette, 
ucoicpanicd  by  his  son,  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  and  under  an  invitation  from  the 

I  President  revisited  the  United  States  after  a 


lapse  of  forty  years.    He  was  received  with  ua> 
boimded  honor,  afiection,  and  gratitude  by  tht 
American  people.    To  the  surviTors  of  the  Hero* 
lution,  it  was  the  return  of  a  brother ;  to  tht 
new  generation,  bom  since  that  time,  it  was  the 
apparition  of  an  historical  character,  familiar 
from  the  cradle ;  and  combining  all  the  titles  to 
love,  admiration,  gratitude,  enthusiasm,  which 
could  act  upon  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ardent.    He  visited  every 
State  in  the  Union,  doubled  in  number  since,  as 
the  friend  and  p  ipil  of  Washington,  he  had  spilt 
his  blood,  and  lavished  his  fortune,  for  their  in- 
dependence.    His  progress  through  the  States 
was  a  triumphal  procession,  such  as  no  Roman 
ever  led  up — a  procession  not  through  a  city, 
but  over  a  continent — followed,  not  by  captives 
in  chains  of  iror.,  but  by  a  nation  in  the  bonds 
of  afiection.     ' 'c  ).im  it  was  an  unexpected  and 
overpowering  reception.    His  modest  estimate  of 
himself  had  not  allowed  him  to  suppose  that  he 
was  to  electrify  a  continent.    Ho  expected  kind- 
ness, but  not  enthusiasm.    He  expectec^.  to  meet 
with  surviving  friends — not  to  rouse  a  young  gen- 
eration.   As  he  approached  the  harbor  of  New- 
York,  he  made  inquiry  of  some  ak>  ;iaintance  to 
know  whether  he  could  find  a  hack  to  convey 
him  to  a  hotel  1    Illustrious  man,  and  modest  as 
illustrious !    Little  did  he  know  that  all  Ame- 
rica  was  on  foot  to  receive  him — to  ta^o  posses* 
sion  of  him  the  moment  he  touched  her  soil — to 
ti^tch  and  to  carry  him — to  feast  and  applaud 
hi'   —to  make  him  the  guest  of  cities.  States, 
ui. .  tho  nation,  as  long  as  he  could  be  detained. 
Many  were  tho  happy  meetings  which  ho  had 
with  old  cdfairades,  survivors  for  near  half  a 
century  of  their  early  hardships  and  dangers ; 
and  most  grateful  to  his  heart  it  was  to  seo 
them,  so  many  of  them,  exceptions  to  the  maxim 
which  denies  to  the  beginners  of  revolutions  the 
good  fortune  to  conclude  them  (and  of  which 
maxim  his  own  country  had  just  been  so  sad  an 
exemplification),  and  to  seo  his  old  comrades  not 
f>nly  conclude  the  ono  they  began,  but  live  to  enjoy 
its  fruits  and  honors.    Three  of  his  old  associates 
he  found  ex-presidents  (Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Modisor.),  enjoying  the  respect  and  affection  of 
their  irountry,  after  having  reached  its  highest 
honors      Another,  and  the  last  one  that  Time 
would  admit  to  the  Presidency  (Mr.  Monroe), 
now  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  inviting  him 
to  revisit  the  land  of  his  adoption.    Many  of  his 
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early  usociatos  seen  in  tho  two  IIouscr  of  Con- 
gross — many    in  tho  Stato  gorcrnmcnts,  and 
many  more  in  all  tho  walks  of  private  life,  pa- 
triarchal sires,  respected  for  their  characters, 
and  venerated  for  their  patriotic  services.    It 
was  a  grateful  spectacle,  and  tho  more  impres- 
sive from  tho  calamito'is  fate  which  ho  had  sct.-i 
attend  so  many  of  tho  revolutionary  patriots  of 
the  Old  World.      But  tho  enthusiasm  of  t)io 
young  generation  astonished  and  excited  him, 
and  gave  him  a  new  view  of  himself— a  future 
glimpso  of  himself— and  such  as  ho  would  bo 
aeon  in  after  ngcs.     Beforo  tliem,  ho  was  in  the 
presence  of  posterity ;  and  in  their  applause  and 
admiration  ho  saw  his  own  future  place  in  his- 
tory, passing  down  to  tho  latest  time  as  ono  of 
tho  most  perfect  and  beautiful  chanictera  which 
ono  of  tho  most  eventful  periods  of  tho  world 
had  produced.     Mr.   Clay,  as  Speaker  of  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tho  organ  of  their 
congratulations  to  I.afayette  (when  ho  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Iiall  of  tho  House),  very  felicitously 
seized  tho  idea  of  iiis  present  confrontation  with 
posterity,  and  adorned  and  amplified  it  with  tho 
graces  of  oratory.    He  said :  "  Tho  vain  wish 
has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that  Providence 
would  allow  tho  patriot,  after  death,  to  return 
to  his  country,  and  to  contemplate  tho  inter- 
mediate changes  vhich  had  takeii  place — to  view 
the  forests  felled,  tho  cities  built,  tho  mountains 
levelled,  tho  canals  cut,  tho  highways  opened, 
tho  progress  of  tho  arts,  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  the  increase  of  population.    Gen- 
eral !  your  present  visit  to  tho  United  States  is 
the  realization  of  the  consoling  object  of  that 
wish,  hitherto  vain.     You  are  in  tho  midst  of 
posterity  !      Every  where  you  must  havo  been 
struck  with  the  great  changes,   physical  and 
moral,  which  have  occurred  since  you  left  us. 
Even  this  very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name, 
alike  endearing  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since 
emerged  from  the  fores  which  then  covered  its 
site.    In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered, 
and  that  is,  in  tho  sentiment  of  continued  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection  and  pro- 
found gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  tho  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  and  to  your  illustrious  asso- 
ciates in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  mul- 
tiplied blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for  the 
very  privilege  of  addressing  you,  which  I  now 
have."    He  was  received  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress with  equal  honor;  but  the  .Houses  did 


not  limit  themselves  to  honors :  they  added  sub- 
stantial rewards  for  long  past  services  and  sacri- 
fices— two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in.  money, 
and  twenty-four  thousund  acres  of  fertile  land  in 
Florida.    These  noble  grants  did  not  pass  with- 
out objection — objection  to  tho  principle,  not  to 
tho  amount.    Tho  ingratitude  of  republics  is  tho 
theme  of  any  dcclnimcr :  it  rcquil^■d  a  Tticilui 
to  say,  that  gratitude  was  tho  death  of  republics, 
and  tho  birth  of  monarchies ;  and  it  belongs  to 
tho  people  of  tho  United  States  to  exhibit  an 
exception  to  that  profound  remark  (as  they  do 
to  so  many  other  lessons  of  history),  and  show  a 
young  republic  that  knows  Ji  nv  to  bo  grateful 
without  being  unwise,  and  is  aliio  to  pay  tho  debt 
of  gratitude  without  giving  its  liberties  in  tho  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation,    Tho  venerable  Mr.  Ma- 
con, yielding  to  no  one  in  love  %nd  admiration  of 
Lafayette,  and  appreciation  of  his  services  and  sa- 
crifices in  tho  American  cause,  opposed  tho  grants 
in  tho  Senate,  and  did  it  with  tho  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  tho  simplicity  of  language  which  distin- 
guished all  tho  acts  of  his  life.    Ho  said:  "It 
was  with  painful  reluctance  that  ho  felt  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  his  voice  to  the  passage  of  tlii^ 
bill.    He  admitted,  to  the  full  extent  claimed  To. 
them,   the    great  and  meritorious  services  of 
General  Lafiiyctte,  and  he  did  not  object  to  tiic 
precise  sum  which  this  bill  proposed  to  award 
him ;  but  he  objected  to  the  bill  on  this  ground : 
he  considered  General  Lafayette,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  having  been,  during  our  rcvolii. 
tion,  a  son  adopteil  into  tho  family,  taken  into 
the  household,  and  plncetl  in  every  respect,  on 
tho  same  footing  with  tho  other  sons  of  the  sanio 
family.    To  treat  him  as  others  were  treiitcd 
was  all,  in  this  view  of  his  relation  to  us,  that 
could  bo  required,  and  this  had  been  done.  That 
General  Lafayette  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
spent  much  of  his  money  in  tho  Service  of  this 
country  (said  Mr.  M.),  I  as  firmly  believe  as  I 
do  any  other  thing  under  the  -un.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body 
were  exerted  in  tbi  Revolutionar}'-  war,  in  de- 
fence of  this  cf' jntry ;  but  this  was  equally  the 
case  with  all  the  soas  of  the  family.    Many  na- 
tive Ameritb.is  spent  their  all,  made  great  sacri- 
fices, and  devoted  their  lives  in  tho  same  cause, 
This  was  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  this  bill, 
which,  ho  repeated,  it  was  as  disagreeable  to 
him  to  state  as  it  could  be  to  the  Senate  to  heir, 
He  did  not  mean  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  S» 
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mto  in  dob>ito  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  or 
to  move  anj  amendment  to  it.  He  admitted 
that,  when  such  tilings  were  done,  thfy  should 
bo  doiio  with  a  fVeo  hand.  It  was  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  tlio  bill,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  sum 
proposed  to  bo  given  by  it,  that  ho  objected." 

The  ardent  Mr.  Hayno,  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
porter of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  replied  to  the 
»hjections,  and  first  xhowcd  from  hiwtory  (not 
from  Lafayette,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proposed  grant),  his  advances,  losses,  and 
sacrilices  in  our  cause.     He  had  expended  for 
the    American    sen-ice,    in    six     years,    from 
1777    to    1783,   the    sum    of   700,000    francs 
( $140,000 ),  ond  under   what  circumstances? 
—a  foreigner,  owing  us  nothing,  ond  throwing 
his  fortune  into  the  scnlo  with  his  life,  to  be  la- 
vbihed  in  our  cause.    Ho  loft  the  enjoyments  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  tho  endearments  of  his 
family,  to  coino  and  serve  in  our  almost  destitute 
armies,  and  without  pay.      He  equipped  and 
armed  a  regiment  for  our  service,  and  freighted 
a  vessel  to  us,  loaded  with  arms  and  munitions. 
It  was  not  until  tho  year  1794,  when  almost 
ruined  by  tho  French  revolution,  and  by  his  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  ho  would  re- 
ceive the  naked  pay,  without  interest,  of  a  gene- 
ral officer  for  the  time  ho  ha<l  served  with  us. 
He  was  entitled  to  land  as  one  of  tho  ofllcurs  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  11,500  acres  was  granted  to 
him,  to  be  located  on  any  of  tho  public  lands  of 
tlic  United  States.     His  agent  located    1000 
acres  adjoining  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and 
Congress  afterwards,  not  being  infonncd  of  the 
location,  granted  the  same  ground  to  tho  city  of 
New  Orleans.      His  location  was  valid,  ond  he 
was  so  informed ;  but  ho  refused  to  adhere  to  it, 
faying  that  ho  would  have  no  contest  with  any 
portion  of  the  American  people,  ond  ordered  the 
location  to  be  removed ;  which  was  done,  and  car- 
ried upon  ground  of  little  value — thus  giving 
np  what  was  then  worth   $50,000,  ond  now 
5500,000.    These  were  his  moneyed  advances, 
losses,  and  .sacrifices,  great  in  themselves,  ond  of 
great  value  to  our  cause,  but  perhaps  exceeded 
by  the  moral  effect  of  his  example  in  joining  us, 
and  his  influence  with  the  king  and  ministry, 
which  procured  us  the  alliance  of  France. 

The  grants  were  voted  with  great  unanimity, 
ind  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  JcfTcrson  was  warmly  for  them, 
giving  as  a  reason,  in  a  conversation  with  me 


while  the  grants  wore  depending  (for  tho  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  I 
had  gone  to  Virginia,  and  took  tho  opiiortunity 
to  call  upon  that  great  man),  which  showed 
his  regard  for  liberty  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  his  far-seeing  sagbcity  into  Aiture  events. 
He  said  there  would  be  a  change  in  Franco, 
and  I^afayette  would  be  at  tho  head  of  it,  and 
ought  to  be  easy  and  independent  in  his  circum- 
stances, to  be  able  to  act  cflicicntly  in  conducting 
the  movement.  This  he  said  to  me  on  Christmas 
day,  1824.  Six  years  afterwards  this  view  into 
futurity  was  verified.  The  old  Bourbons  had  to 
retire :  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  brave  general  in 
tho  republican  armies,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  was  handed  to  the  throne  by  La- 
fayette, and  becamo  the  "  citizen  king,  surround- 
e<l  by  republican  institutions."  And  in  thia 
Lafayette  was  consistent  and  sincere.  He  was 
a  republican  him.self,  but  deemed  a  constitutional 
monarchy  the  proper  government  for  France,  and 
labored  for  that  form  in  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI.  as  well  as  in  that  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Loaded  with  honors,  and  with  every  feeling  of 
his  heart  gratified  in  the  noble  reception  he  had 
met  in  tho  country  of  his  adoption,  Lafayette  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  his  birth  tho  following 
summer,  still  as  the  guest  of  tho  United  States, 
and  under  its  flag.  Ho  was  carried  back  in  a 
national  ship  of  war,  tho  new  frigate  Brandy- 
wine — a  delicate  compliment  (in  tho  name  and 
selection  of  the  ship)  from  tho  new  President, 
Mr.  Adams,  Lafayette  having  wet  with  his  blood 
tho  sanguinary  battle-field  which  takes  its  name 
from  tho  little  stream  which  gave  it  first  to  the 
field,  and  then  to  the  frigate.  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
a  subaltern  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  wounded  at  the  same  time.  How  honorable 
to  themselves  and  to  tho  American  people,  that 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  they  should  again 
oppcar  together,  and  in  exalted  station ;  one  as 
President,  inviting  tho  other  to  the  great  repub 
lie,  and  signing  the  acts  which  testified  a  na- 
tion's gratitude ;  the  other  as  a  patriot  hero, 
tried  i' .  the  revolutions  of  two  countries,  and  re- 
splendent in  the  glory  of  virtuous  and  consistent 
fame. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THK  TABirr,  AND  AMIBIOAN  BTBTBM. 

Thb  nriaion  of  the  Tariff*,  with  «  view  to  tho 
protection  of  home  industry,  and  to  the  CHtab- 
liahment  of  what  was  then  called,  "Tho  Ameri- 
can Sygtom,"  waa  one  of  the  largo  subJoctH 
before  Pongress  at  the  lossion  1823-24,  and  waa 
the  regular  commencement  of  the  heated  debates 
on  that  question  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
a  serious  diCBculty  between  the  federal  gororn- 
ment  and  some  of  tho  southern  States.  Tho 
presidential  election  being  then  depending,  the 
subject  became  tinctured  with  piirty  politics,  in 
which,  so  far  aa  that  ingredient  was  concerned, 
and  was  not  controlled  by  other  considerations, 
members  divided  pretty  much  on  the  line  which 
always  divided  them  on  a  question  of  construct- 
ive powers.  The  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try not  being  among  tho  granted  powers,  was 
looked  for  in  tho  incidental ;  and  denied  by  the 
strict  constructionistfl  to  bo  a  substantive  power, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  direct  purpose  of  protec- 
tion ;  but  admitted  by  all  at  that  time,  and  ever 
since  the  first  tariff  act  of  1789,  to  be  an  inci- 
dent to  the  revenue  raising  power,  and  an  inci- 
dent to  bo  regarded  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  Revenue  the  object,  protection  the  inci- 
dent, had  been  tho  rule  in  the  earlier  tariffs : 
now  that  rule  was  sought  to  bo  reversed,  and  to 
make  protection  tho  object  of  the  law,  and  reve- 
nue tho  incident.  Tho  revision,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  duties  which  it  contemplated, 
turned,  not  so  much  on  the  emptiness  of  tho 
treasury  and  the  necessity  for  raising  money  to 
fill  it,  as  upon  tho  distress  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  home  demand  for  la- 
bor, provisions  and  materials,  by  turning  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  national  industry  into  the 
channel  of  domestic  manufactures.  Mr.  Clay, 
the  leader  in  tho  proposed  revision,  and  the 
champion  of  tho  American  System,  expressly 
placed  tho  proposed  augmentation  of  duties  on 
thin  ground ;  and  in  his  main  speech  upon  the 
question,  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  tho  country, 
and  gave  a  picture  of  the  public  distress,  which 
deserves  to  bo  reproduced  in  tliis  View  of  tho 
working  of  our  government,  both  as  the  leading 
argument  for  the  new  tariff,  and  as  an  exhibi- 


tion of  a  natk>nal  distress,  which  thosa  %ho 
not  cotomporary  with  the  stat«  of  thmga  which 
ho  described,  would  find  it  diffleult  to  conoaiva 
or  to  realise.    lie  said  : 

'*In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most 
prominent  cinumRtanco  which  fixes  our  atten- 
tion and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  tho  whole  coun- 
try.    It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts 
of  the  most  incontestable  chararter.     It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  pro- 
duce ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced  Htato  of  our 
foreign    navigation ;    by  our  diminished  com- 
merce ;  by  successive  unthreshed  cropa  of  grain 
Corishing  in  our  barns  for  want  of  a  market ; 
y  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies ;  by  a 
universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  tho  wages  of  la- 
bor ',  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situa- 
tions, not  for  tho  sake  of  their  honors,  and  tho 
performance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a 
means  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money ;  by 
the  intervention  of  legislation  in  tho  delicate 
relation    between  debtor  and    creditor ;    and, 
above  all,  by  tho  low  and  depressed  state  of  the 
value  of  almost  every  description  of  tho  whole 
mass  of  tho  property  of  the  nation,  which  hns, 
on  an  average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty 
per  centum  within  a  few  years.     This  distress 
jMirviuics  every  part  of  tho  Union,  evory  class  of 
society ;  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be  fult,  at  dif- 
ferent places,  in  different  degrees.    It  is  like  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us :  all  must  in- 
hale it,  and  none  can  escnpo  from  it.    A  few 
years  ago,  tho  planting  interest  consoled  itself 
with  its  happy  exemptions  from  the  general  ca- 
lamity ;  but  It  has  now  reached  this  intercut  alec, 
which  experiences,  though  with  less  severity, 
the  general  suffering.     It  is  most  painful  to  mc 
to  attempt  to  sketch,  or  to  dwell  on  the  piooui 
of  this  picture.    But  I  have  exaggenitcd  iiotliing. 
Pcrfi'ct  fidelity  to  tho  original  would  have  au- 
thorized mo  to  have   thrown  on  deeper  aiid 
darker  hues." 

Mr.  Clay  was  tho  leading  speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  bill  in  the  IIouso  of  Representatives, 
but  he  was  well  supported  by  many  able  and 
effective  speakers— by  Messrs.  Storrs,  Tracy. 
John  W.  Taylor,  from  New- York ;  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  Todd,  Ingham,  Hemphill,  Andrew 
.Stewart,  from  Pennsylvania  ;  by  Mr.  Louis 
McLiino,  from  Delaware ;  by  Messrs.  Biickner 
F.  .Johnson,  Letcher,  Metcalfe,  Trimble,  White, 
Wicklitl'o,  from  Kentucky;  by  Messrs.  Camp' 
bell,  Vance,  John  W.  Wright,  Vinton,  Whittle- 
sey, from  Ohio;  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  from 
Illinois. 
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Mr.  TVobeter  wu  the  loading  speaker  on  tho 
other  aido,  and  dJHputiMl  tho  univcraality  of  the 
diiitroM  which  had  l)ecn  deNcribcd  (  claiininii;  ex- 
emption fVom  it  in  Now  England ;  denied  tlio 
aMHumcd  canw  fur  it  where  it  did  cxiHt,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  over  expansion  and  collapm)  of  tito 
paper  RyHtom,  ati  in  Great  Britain,  after  tho  long 
guRiicnHion  of  tlio  Bank  of  England ;  denied  tho 
necessity  for  increased  protection  tu  manufac- 
tures, and  its  inadequacy,  if  granted,  to  tho  relief 
of  tho  country  where  diHtress  prevailed;  and 
contested  tho  propriety  of  iiigh  or  prohibitory 
duties,  in  the  present  active  and  intelligent  stato 
of  the  world,  to  stimulate  industry  and  manu- 
fkturliig  enterprise.    lie  said : 

"Within  my  own  observation,  tlicro  is  no 
*  cause  for  such  gloomy  and  terrifying  a  repre- 
sentation. In  reH|)€ct  to  tho  Now  England 
States,  with  tho  condition  of  which  I  am  best 
icquftinted,  they  present  to  mc  a  period  of  very 
general  prosperity,  i^upiwsing  tlio  evil  then  to 
be  a  depression  of  pricesj  and  a  partial  pecuniary 
pressure ;  tho  next  inquiry  is  into  the  causes  of 
that  evil.  A  depreciated  currency  existed  in  a 
great  part  of  tho  country— <leprcciate<l  to  such  a 
degree  as  that,  at  one  time,  exchange  between 
the  centre  and  tho  north  was  as  high  as  twenty 
per  cent.  Tho  Hank  of  tho  United  States  was 
instituted  to  correct  thin  evil ;  but,  for  causes 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  enumerate,  it 
did  not  for  some  years  bring  back  tho  currency 
of  the  country  to  a  sound  state.  In  May,  1810, 
tho  British  House  of  Commons,  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  decided  that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  tho  Bank  of  England  should  not  bo 
deferred  beyond  the  ensuing  February  (it  had 
llien  been  in  a  stato  of  susjicnsion  near  twenty- 
five  years).  Tlie  pajM-T  system  of  England  had 
certainly  communicated  an  artificial  value  to 
property.  It  had  encouraged  speculation,  and 
excited  overtrading.  When  the  shock  therefore 
came,  and  this  violent  pressure  for  money  acted 
at  the  same  moment  on  tho  Continent  and  in 
England,  inllatid  and  unnatural  prices  could  be 
kept  up  no  longer.  A  reduction  took  place, 
which  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  at  least 
equul  to  a  fall  of  thirty,  if  not  forty,  per  cent. 
Ttie  depression  was  universal ;  and  tho  change 
was  felt  ill  the  United  States  severely,  though 
not  equally  so  in  every  part  of  them.  About 
the  time  of  tlieso  foreif^i  events,  our  own  bank 
system  underwent  a  change ;  and  all  these 
causes,  in  my  view  ol'  tho  subject,  concurred  to 
produce  the  great  shock  which  took  place  in  our 
commercial  cities,  and  through  many  parts  of 
tho  cohntry.  Tho  year  181'J  was  a  year  of  nu- 
merous failures,  and  very  considerable  distress, 
and  would  havo  furnished  far  better  grounds 
than  exist  at  present  for  that  gloomy  represen- 
tation which  has  boon  presented.    Mr.  Speaker 
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(Clay)  has  alluded  to  the  atrong  inclination 
which  oxista,  or  haa  existed,  in  various  parta  of 
the  countrr,  to  issuo  paper  money,  as  a  proof  of 
great  exiating  difllculties.  I  regard  it  rather  aa 
a  very  prxtuctivo  cause  of  those  difficulties ;  and 
we  cannot  fai*  to  observe,  that  there  is  at  thia 
niuniont  much  tlio  loudest  complaint  of  distrcsa 
precisely  whore  there  has  been  tho  greatest  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it  by  a  system  of  paper  credit. 
Lot  us  not  suppose  that  we  are  htguining  the 
protection  of  manufactures  by  duties  on  imports. 
Look  to  the  history  of  our  laws;  look  to  the 
prc.'icnt  stato  of  our  laws.  Consider  that  our 
whole  revenue,  with  a  trifling  exception,  is  col- 
lected from  tho  custom-house,  and  always  haa 
been ;  and  then  say  what  propriety  there  is  in 
calling  on  tho  government  for  prutectran,  as  if 
no  protection  had  heretofore  been  afforded.  On 
tho  general  question,  allow  me  to  ask  if  tho 
doctrine  of  prohibition,  as  a  general  doctrine,  bo 
not  jirvposterous  ?  Suppose  all  nations  to  actT 
U|)on  it :  they  would  bo  prosperous,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  argument,  precisely  in  tho  proiiortion 
in  wiiich  they  abolished  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Tho  best  apology  for  laws  of  prohibi- 
tion and  laws  of  monopoly,  will  be  found  in  that 
stato  of  society,  not  only  unenlightened,  but 
sluggish,  in  which  they  are  most  generally  es- 
tablished. Private  industry  in  those  days,  re- 
quired strong  provocatives,  which  government 
was  seeking  to  administer  by  these  means. 
S<)mething  was  wanted  to  actuatu  and  stimulate 
men,  and  tho  prosfiects  of  such  profits  as  would, 
in  our  times,  excite  unlM)unded  competition, 
would  hanlly  move  thu  sloth  of  former  ages. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  these  laws  produced 
an  effect  which,  in  that  period,  would  not  havo 
taken  place  without  them.  (Instancing  the  pro- 
tection to  tho  English  woollen  manufactures  in 
tho  time  of  the  Ilcnrys  and  tho  Edwards).  But 
our  ago  is  wholly  of  a  different  character,  and 
its  legislation  takes  another  turn.  Society  is 
full  111"  excitement:  coiniwtition  comes  in  place 
of  iiiuno{)oly  ;  and  intelligence  and  industry  a.^^k 
only  for  fair  phty  and  an  oi)on  field." 

'With  Mr.  Webster  were  numerous  and  able 
sp^'akors  on  the  side  of  free  trade :    From  his 
own  State,  Mr.  Baylies ;  from  New-York,  Mr. 
Cambreling ;   from  Virginia,  Messrs.  Randolph, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  John  S.  Barbour,  Garnet, 
Alexander  Smythe,  Floyd,  Mercer,  Archer,  Ste- 
venson, Rives,  Tucker,  Mark  Alexander ;  from. 
North    Carolina,   Messrs.   Mangum,   Saunders, 
Spaight,  Lewis  Williams,  Burton,  iVeldon  N.. 
Edwards  ;  from  South  Carolina,  Messrs.   Mo- 
Duflle,  James  Hamilton,  Poinsett ;  from  Geor- 
gia, Messre.  Forsyth,  Tatnall,  Cuthbert,  Cobb^ 
from  Tennessee,  Messrs.  Blair,  Isaaks,  Reynolds ',. 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Edward  Livingston ;  from 
Alabama,  Mr.    Owen ;   from    Maryland,  Mr. 
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Warfield ;   from   Mississippi,  Mr.  Christopher 
Rankin. 

The  bill  was  carried  in  the  House,  after  a  pro- 
tracted contest  of  ten  weeks,  by  the  lean  majority 
of  five — 107  to  102 — only  two  members  absent, 
and  the  voting  so  zealous  that  several  members 
were  brought  in  upon  their  sick  couches.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  )f  Maryland,  moved 
to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  finance — a  motion 
considered  hostile  to  the  bill;  and  which  was 
lost  by  one  vote — 22  to  23.  It  was  then,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  referred 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures ;  a  reference 
deemed  favorable  to  the  bill,  and  by  which  com- 
mittee it  was  soon  returned  to  the  Senate  with- 
out any  proposed  amendment.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
most  earnest  debate,  and  many  propositions  of 
amendment,  some  of  which,  of  slight  import, 
were  canied.  The  bill  itself  was  carried  by  the 
small  majority  of  four  votes — 25  to  21.  The 
principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the  bill  were: 
Messrs.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey ;  D'Wolf,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Holmes,  of  Maine ;  R.  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky ;  Lowric,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Tal- 
bot, of  Kentucky;  Van  Buren.  Against  it  the 
principal  speakers  were :  Messrs.  James  Barbour 
and  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia  (usually  called 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline) ;  Messrs.  Branch,  of 
North  Carolina;  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina; 
Henry  Johnson  and  Josiah  Johnston,  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  Kelly  and  King,  of  Alabama ;  Rufus  King, 
of  New- York;  James  Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Edward  Lloyd  and  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland ; 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina ;  Van  Dyke,  of  Dela- 
ware. The  bill,  though  brought  forward  avow- 
edly for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures, 
was  not  entirely  supported  on  that  ground.  An 
increase  of  revenue  was  the  motive  with  some, 
the  public  debt  being  still  near  ninety  millions, 
and  a  loan  of  five  millions  being  authorized  at 
that  session.  An  increased  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  several  States,  as  lead  in  Missouri  and 
lUinois,  hemp  in  Kentucky,  iron  in  Pennsylvania, 
wool  in  Ohio  and  New- York,  commanded  many 
ivotes  for  the  bill ;  and  the  impending  presidential 
election  had  its  influence  in  its  favor.  Two  of 
the  candidates,  Slessrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  were 
avowedly  for  it;  General  Jackson,  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  was  for  it,  as  tcndi'.ig  to  give  a  homo 
supply  of  the  articles  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
and  as  raising  revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt 


Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  it;  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  been  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  presi* 
dential  candidates,  and  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Southern  planting 
States  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  pass< 
age  of  the  bill  believing  that  the  new  burdens 
upon  imports  which  it  imposed  fell  upon  the 
producers  of  the  exports,  and  tended  to  enrich 
one  section  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  attack  and  support  of  the  bill 
took  much  of  a  sectional  aspect ;  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  some  others  being 
nearly  unanimous  against  it.  Pennsylvania, 
New- York,  Ohio,  Kentucky  being  nearly  unani- 
mous for  it.  Massachusetts,  which  up  to  this 
time  h&d  a  predominating  interest  in  commerce, 
voted  all,  except  one  member,  against  it.  With' 
this  sectional  aspect,  a  tariff  for  protection  also 
began  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  being  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  party  since  discriminated 
as  Whig,  which  drew  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  a 
sagacious  remark,  addressed  to  the  manufactur- 
ers themselves ;  that  if  they  suffered  their  inter- 
ests to  become  identified  with  a  political  party 
(any  one),  they  would  share  the  fate  of  that 
party,  and  go  down  with  it  whenever  it  sunk. 
Without  the  increased  advantages  to  some  States, 
the  pendency  of  the  presidential  election,  and 
the  political  tim  'urc  which  the  question  began 
to  receive,  the  bill  would  not  have  passed— so 
difficult  is  it  to  prevent  national  legislation  from 
falling  under  the  influence  of  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental causes.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Monroe — a  proof  that  that  careful  and  strict 
constructionist  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
sider it  aa  deprived  of  its  revenue  cliaracter  by 
the  degree  of  protection  which  it  extended. 


CHAPTEll    XIV. 

THE  A.  B.  PLOT. 

0.\  Monday,  the  19th  of  April,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  (Mr.  Clay)  laid  before  that  body  a 
note  just  received  from  Ninian  Edwards,  Esq- 
late  Senator  in  Congress,  from  Illinois,  and  then 
Minister  to  Mexico,  and  then  on  -his  way  to  Iiis 
post,  requesting  him  to  present  to  the  House » 
communication  which  accompanied  the  note,nDd 
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which  charged  illegalities  and  misconduct  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.William  H.  Craw- 
ford.    The  charges  and  specifications,  spread 
through  a  voluminous  communication,  were  con- 
densed at  its  close  into  six  regular  heads  of 
accusation,  containing  matter  of  impeachment ; 
and  declaring  them  all  to  be  susceptible  of  proof, 
if  the  House  would  order  an  investigation.    The 
communication  was  accompanied  by  ten  num- 
bers of  certain  newspaper  publications,  signed 
A.  B.,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  avowed  himself  to 
bo  the  author,  and  asked  that  they  might  be 
received  as  a  part  of  his  communication,  and 
printed  along  with  it,  and  taken  as  the  specifica- 
tions under  the  six  charges.    Mr.  Crawford  was 
then  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  A.  B.  papers,  thus  communicated  to  the 
House,  were  a  series  of  publications  made  in  a 
Washington  City  paper,  during  the  canvass,  to 
defeat  his  election,  and  would  doubtless  have 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  such  publications,  and 
sunk  into  oblivion  after  the  election  was  over, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  formal  appeal  to  the 
House  (the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation)  and  this 
call  for  investigation.    The  communication,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  contemplate  an  early  in- 
vestigation, and  certainly  not  at  the  then  session 
of  Congress.    Congress  war  near  its  a ''  urn- 
raent ;  the  accuser  was  on  his  way  to  iNiexico ; 
the  charges  were  grave ;  the  specifications  under 
them  numerous  and  complex ;  and  many  of  them 
relating  to  transactions  with  the  remote  western 
banks.    The  evident  expectation  of  the  accuser 
was,  that  the  matter  would  lie  over  to  the  next 
session,  before  which  time  the  presidential  elec- 
tion would  take  place,  and  all  the  mischief  be 
done  to  Mr.  Crawford's  character,  resulting  from 
imauswered  accusations  of  so  much  gravity,  and 
so  imposingly  laid  before  the  impeaching  branch 
of  Congress.    The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  saw 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action ;  and  Mr.  Floyd, 
of  Virginia,  instantly,  upon  the  reading  of  the 
communication,  moved  that  a  committee  bo  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  that  it 
be  empowered  to  send  for  persons  ond  papers — 
to  administer  oaths — take  testimony — and  report 
it  to  the  House ;  with  leave  to  sit  after  the  ad- 
journment, if  the  investigation  was  not  finished 
hcforc ;  and  publish  their  report.   Tlie  committee 
was  granted,  with  all  the  powers  asked  for,  and 
was  most  unexccptionably  composed  by  the 
speaker  (Mr.  Clay) ;  a  task  of  delicacy  and  re- 


sponsibility, the  Speaker  being  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  and  every  member  of  the 
House  a  friend  to  some  one  of  the  candidates,  in- 
cluding the  accused.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Floyd,  tho 
mover;  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  'Wel>- 
ster,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr,  Randolph,  of  Virgi- 
nia ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  New-York ;  Mr.  Duncan 
JIcArthur,  of  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  Owen,  of  Alabama. 
Tho  sergeant-at-arms  of  tho  House  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  by  the  committee  in  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Edwards :  overtook  him  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles ;  brought  him  back  to  Washington ; 
but  did  not  arrive  until  Congress  had  adjounie<l. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  sat,  and  received 
from  Mr.  Crawford  his  answer  to  the  six  char- 
ges: an  answer  pronounced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
to  be  '•  a  triumphant  and  irresistible  vindication ; 
tho  most  temperate,  passionless,  mild,  dignified, 
and  irrefragable  exposure  of  falsehood  that  ever 
met  a  base  accusation ;  and  without  one  harsh 
word  towards  their  author."    Tliis  was  the  true 
character  of  the  answer ;  but  Mr.  Crawford  did   « 
not  write  it.    He  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
write  any  thing.    It  was  written  and  read  to 
liim  as  it  went  on,  by  a  treasury  cleik,  familiar 
with  all  the  transactions  to  which  the  accusa- 
tions related — Mr.  Asbury  Dickens,  since  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.     Tliis  Mr.  Crawford  told 
himself  at  the  time,  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness.   His  answer  being  mentioned  by  a  friend, 
as  a  proof  that  his  paralytic  stroke  had  not  af- 
fected his  strength,  he  replied,  that  was  no  proof — 
that  Dickens  wrote  it.    The  committee  went  on 
with  the  case  (Mr.  Edwards  represented  by  big 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Cook),  examined  all  the  evidence 
in  their  reacli,  made  a  report  unanimously  con- 
curred in,  and  exonerating  Mr.  Crawford  from 
every  dishonorable  or  illegal  imputation.    The 
report  was  accepted  by  the  House ;  but  Mr. 
Edwards,  having  far  to  travel  on  his  return 
journey,  had  not  yet  been  examined ;  and  to  hear 
him  the  committee  continue''  to  sit  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned.    Ho  was  examined  fully, 
but  could  prove  nothing;  and  the  committee 
made  a  second  report,  corroborating  the  former, 
and  declaring  it  as  tlieir  unanimous  opinion — 
the  opinion  of  every  one  present — "  that  nothing 
had  been  proved  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  tho 
Secretary,  or  to  bring  into  doubt  the  general 
correctness  and  ability  of  his  administration  of 
tho  public  finances." 
Tho  committee  also  reported  all  the  testimony 
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tokon,fW>in  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Edwards 
himself  had  contradicted  all  the  accusations  in 
the  A.  B.  papers ;  had  denied  the  authorship  of 
them ;  had  applauded  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  use  of  the  western  hanks,  and  their 
currency  in  payment  of  the  public  lands,  as  hav- 
ing saved  farmers  fVom  the  loss  of  their  homes ; 
and  declared  his  belief,  that  no  man  in  the  gov- 
ernment could  have  conducted  the  fiscal,  and 
financial  concerns  of  the  government  with  more 
integrity  and  propriety  than  he  had  done.  This 
was  while  his  nomination  as  minister  to  Mexico 
was  depending  in  the  Senate,  and  to  Mr.  Noble, 
a  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  a  friend  to  Mr. 
Crawford.    He  testified : 

"  That  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  himself,  >.oncern- 
ing  Mr.  Crawford's  management  of  the  western 
banks,  and  the  authorship  of  the  A.  B.  letters. 
That  it  was  pending  his  nomination  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  as  minister  to  Mex- 
ico. He  (Mr.  E.)  stated  that  he  was  about  to 
be  attacked  in  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating his  nomination :  that  party  and  political 
spirit  was  now  high ;  that  he  underst(X)d  that 
charges  would  be  exhibited  against  him,  and 
that  it  had  been  so  declared  in  the  Senate.  He 
further  remarked,  that  he  knew  me  to  be  the 
decided  friend  of  William  H.  Crawford,  and  said, 
I  am  considered  as  being  his  bitter  enemy ;  and 
I  am  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  num- 
bers signed  A.  B. ;  but  (raising  his  hand)  I  pledge 
you  my  honor,  I  am  not  the  author,  nor  do  I 
know  who  the  author  is.  Crawford  and  I,  said 
Mr.  Edwards,  have  had  a  little  difibrence;  but  I 
have  always  considered  him  a  high-minded,  hon- 
orable, and  vigilant  oflBcer  of  the  government. 
He  has  been  abused  about  the  western  banks 
and  the  unavailable  funds.  Leaning  forward, 
and  extending  his  hand,  he  added,  now  damn  it, 
you  know  we  both  live  in  States  where  there 
are  many  poor  debtors  to  the  government  for 
lands,  together  with  a  deranged  currency.  The 
notes  on  various  banks  being  depreciated,  after 
the  eiTcct  and  operation  of  the  war  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  the  banks,  by  attempting 
to  call  in  their  paper,  having  exhausted  their 
specie,  the  notes  that  were  in  circulation  became 
of  little  or  no  value.  Many  men  of  influence  in 
that  country,  said  he,  have  united  to  induce  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  certain  banks 
as  banks  of  deposit,  and  to  take  the  notes  of 
certain  banks  in  payment  for  public  land.  Had 
he  (Mr.  Crawford)  not  done  so,  many  of  our  in- 
habitants would  have  been  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  lost  their  land ;  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  had  a  universal  disgust  against 
Mr.  Crawford.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  said 
Mr.  Edwards,  notwithstanding  I  am  considered 
his  enemy,  that  no  man  in  this  government  could 
have  managed  the  fiscal  and  miancial  concerns 


of  the  Bovemment  with  more  int^ty  and  pro. 

griety  wan  Mr.  Crawford  did.  lie  (Mr.  Noble) 
ad  never  repeated  this  conversation  to  any  body 
until  the  evenmg  of  the  day  that  I  (he)  was  inform- 
ed that  Gov.  Edwards' '  address '  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  uia>;  evening, 
in  conversation  with  several  members  of  the 
House,  amongst  whem  were  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  some  of  whom  said  that  Governor  Ed- 
waids  had  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
A.  B.,  and  others  said  that  ht  had  not  done  so,  I 
remarked,  that  they  must  have  misunderstood  the 
'address,'  for  Gov.  Edwards  had  pledged  his 
honor  to  me  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  A.  B." 
Other  witnesses  testified  to  his  denials,  while 
the  nomination  was  depending,  of  all  authorship 
of  these  publications :  among  them,  the  editois 
of  the  National  Intelligencer, — friends  to  Mr. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Edwards  called  at  their  ofSce 
at  that  time  (the  first  time  he  had  been  there 
within  a  year),  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
imputed  authorship ;  and  did  it  so  earnestly  that 
the  editors  believed  him,  and  published  a  contra- 
diction of  the  report  against  him  in  their  paper, 
stating  thatthey  had  a  "good  reason "  to  knoir 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  these  publinati: 
That  "  good  reason,"  they  testified,  was  his 
voluntary  denial  in  this  unexpected  visit  to 
office,  and  his  declarations  in  what  he  called  a 
"frank  and  free"  conversation  with  them  on  the 
subject.  Such  testimony,  and  the  absence  of  all 
proof  on  the  other  side,  was  fatal  to  the  accusa- 
tions, and  to  the  accuser.  The  conmiittee  re- 
ported honorably  and  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Crawford ;  the  Congress  and  the  country 
accepted  it ;  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  his  commis* 
sion,  and  disappeared  from  the  federal  political 
theatre :  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  A.  B.  plot, 
which  had  filled  some  newspapers  for  a  year  with 
publications  i^nst  Mr.  Crawford,  and  wiiich 
might  have  passed  into  oblivion,  as  the  currcut 
productions  and  usual  concomitants  of  a  Presi- 
dential canvass,  had  it  not  been  for  their  formal 
communication  to  Congress  as  ground  of  im- 
peachment against  a  high  ofiQccr.  That  com- 
munication carried  the  "  six  charges,"  and  their 
ten  chapters  of  specifications,  into  our  parlia- 
mentary history,  where  their  fate  becomes  one 
of  the  instructive  lessons  which  it  is  the  province 
of  history  to  teach.  The  newspaper  in  which  the 
A.  B.  papers  were  published,  was  edited  by  a 
war-office  clerk,  in  the  interest  of  the  war  Secre> 
tary  (Mr.  Calhoun),  to  the  serious  injury  of  that 

gentleman,  who  received  no  vote  in  any  Ttat* 

voting  for  Mr.  Crawford. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AlISNDHENT  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO  THE  ELECTION  OF  PEE8IDENT  AND 
.   VTCE-FBE8IDENT. 

European  writers  on  American  affairs  are  full 
of  mistakes  on  the  working  of  our  government ; 
and  these  mistakes  are  generally  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  democratic  element.    Of  these  mistakes, 
and  in  their  ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
the  theory  and  the  working  of  our  system  in  the 
election  of  the  two  first  oflScers,  *wo  eminent 
French  writers  arc  striking  instances:  Messrs. 
de  Tocqueville  and  Thiers.    Taking  the  working 
and  the  theory  of  our  government  in  this  par- 
ticular to  be  the  same,  they  laud  the  institution 
of  electors,  to  whom  they  believe  the  whole 
power  of  election  belongs  (as  it  was  intended') ; — 
and  hence  attribute  to  the  superior  sagacity 
of  these  electors  the  merit  of  choosing  all  the 
eminent  Presidents  who  have  adorned  the  presi- 
dential chair.    This  mistake  between  theory  and 
practice  is  known  to  every  body  in  America,  and 
should  bo  known  to  enlightened  men  in  Europe, 
who  wish  to  do  justice  to  popular  government. 
The  electors  have  no  practical  power  over  the 
election,  and  have  had  none  since  their  institu- 
tion.    From  the  beginning  they  have    stood 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  candidates  indicated  (in 
the  early  elections)  by  the  public  will;  after- 
wards, by  Congress  caucuses,  as  long  as  thos*; 
caucuses  followed  the  public  will ;  and  since,  by 
assemblages  called  conventions,  whether  they 
follow  the  public  will  or  not.    In  every  case  the 
elector  has  been  an  instrument,  bound  to  obey  a 
particular  impulsion ;  and  disobedience  to  which 
would  be  attended  with  infamy,  and  with  every 
penalty  which  public  indignation  could  inflict. 
From  the  beginning  these  electors  have  been 
useless,  and  an  inconvenient  intervention  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  object  of  their  choice ; 
and,  in  time,  may  become  dangerous :  and  being 
useless  inconvenient,  and  subject  to  abuse  and 
danger ;  having  wholly  failed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  instituted  (and  for 
which  purpose  no  one  would  now  contend) ;  it 
becomes  a  just  conclusion  that  the  institution 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  election  committed 
to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.    And,  to  obvi- 


ate all  excuse  for  previous  nominations  by  inter- 
mediate bodies,  a  second  election  to  be  held 
forthwith  between  the  two  highest  or  leading 
candidates,  if  no  one  had  had  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  on  the  first  trial.    These  are  not 
new  ideas,  bom  of  a  spirit  of  change  and  innova- 
tion ;  but  old  doctrine,  advocated  in  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; by  John  Dickinson  and  others,  of 
Delaware.     But  the  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
convention,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
not  be  EufiBciently  informed,  discreet,  and  tem- 
perate to  exercise  with,  advantage  so  great  a 
privilege  as  that  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  great  republic ;  and  hence  the  institution  of 
an  intermediate  body,  called  the  electoral  col- 
lege— its  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  people — 
and  when  assembled  in  conclave  (I  use  the  word 
in  the  Latin  sense  of  con  and  clavis,  under  key), 
to  select  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper 
for  President   and  Vice-President.     All  this 
scheme  having  failed,  and  the  people  having 
taken  hold  of  tho  election,  it  became  just  and 
regular  to  attempt  to  legalize  their  acquisition 
by  securing  to  them  constitutionally  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  imperfectly 
exercised.     The  feeling  to  this  effect  became 
strong  as  the  election  of  1824  approached,  when 
there  were  many  candidates  in  the  field,  and 
Congress  caucuses  fallen  into  disrepute;  and 
several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Mr.  McDuiBe,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  myself  in  the  Senate,  both  proposed  such 
amendments ;  tho  mode  of  takmg  the  direct 
votes  to  be  in  districts,  and  the  persons  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  or 
Vicp-President  in  any  district,  to  count  one  vote 
for  such  office  respectively ;  which  is  nothing  but 
substituting  tho  candidates  themselves  for  their 
electoral  representatives,  while  simplifying  the 
election,  insuring    its    integrity,   and  securing 
the  rights  of  the  people.     In  support  of  my 
proposition  in  the  Senate,  I  delivered  some  ar- 
guments in  the  form  of  a  speech,  from  which  I 
here  add  some  extracts,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  question  alive,  and  obtaining  for  it  a  better 
success  at  some  future  day. 


"The  evil  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  tho 
choice  of  presidential  electors,  is  not  limited  to 
its  disfiguring  eil'ect  upon  the  face  of  our  gov* 
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•rnment,  bnt  goes  to  endanger  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  permitting  sudden  alterations  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  and  to  annihilate  the  right  of 
the  smail  States,  by  enabling  the  large  ones  to 
combine,  and  to  throw  ail  their  votes  into  the 
scale  of  a  particular  candidat3.    These  obvious 
evils  make  it  certain  that  any  uniform  rule 
would  be  pn^ferable  to  the  present  state  of 
things.    But,  in  fixing  on  one,  it  is  the  duty  of 
statesmen  'o  select  tl.at  which  is  calculatccl  to 
give  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  its  duo  share 
in  the  choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to 
every  individual  citizen,  a  fan-  opportunity  of 
TOting  according  to  his  will.    This  would  be 
effected  by  adopting  the  District  Syatem.    It 
would  dividj  every  State  into  districts,  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  votes  to  bo  given,  and  the 
people  of  each  district  would  be  governed  by 
Its  own  majority,  and  not  by  a  majority  existing 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  State.    This  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  rights  of  individuals :  for,  in 
entering  into  society,  and  submitting  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  each  individual 
retained  the  right  of  voting  for  himself  wherever 
it  was  practicable,  and  of  being  governed  by  a 
majority  of  the  vicinage,  and  not  by  majorities 
brought  from  remote  sections  to  overwhelm  him 
with  their  accumulated  numbers.    It  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  interest,  of  all  parts,  of  the 
States ;  for  each  State  may  have  different  inter- 
ests in  different  parts ;  one  part  may  bo  agricul- 
tural, another  manufacturing,  another  commer- 
cial ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  that  the  strongest 
should  govern,  or  that  two  should  combine  and 
sacrifice  the  third.     The  district  system  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  iiitention  of  our  present  con- 
stitution, which,  in  giving  to  each  elector  a  sepa- 
rate vote,  instead  of  giving  to  each  State  a  con- 
solidated vote,  composed  of  all  its   electoral 
suffrages,  clearly  intended  that  each  mass  of 
persons  entitled  to  one  elector,  should  have  the 
right  of  giving  one  vote,  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  their  own  interest. 

"  The  general  ticket  system  now  existing  in  ten 
States,  was  the  offspring  of  policy,  and  not  of 
any  disposition  to  give  fair  play  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  was  adopted  by  the  leading  men 
of  those  States,  to  enable  them  to  consolidate 
the  vote  of  the  State.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove 
this  by  referring  to  facts  of  historical  notoriety. 
It  contributes  to  give  power  and  consequence  to 
the  leaders  who  manage  the  elections,  but  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  intention  of  the  constitution ; 
violates  the  rii^hts  of  the  minorities,  and  is  at- 
tended with  many  other  evils.  The  intention  of 
the  constitution  is  violated,  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  that  instrument  to  give  to  each  mass 
of  prsons,  entitled  to  one  elector,  the  power  of 
givmg  an  electoral  vote  to  any  candidate  they 
preferred.  The  rights  of  minorities  are  violated, 
because  a  majority  of  one  will  carry  the  vote  of 
the  whole  State.  This  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  the  elector  is  chosen  by  general  ticket 
or  by  l^islativo  ballot;  amiyority  of  o«e,  in 


either  case,  carries  the  vote  of  the  whole  State. 
In  New- York,  thirty-six  electors  are  chosen 
nineteen  is  a  majority,  and  the  candidate  receiving 
this  majority  is  fairly  entitled  to  count  nineteen 
votes  J  but  he  counts  in  reality,  thirty-six :  bu- 
cause  the  minority  of  seventeen  are  added  to  the 
majority.  These  seventeen  votes  belong  to  seven- 
teen masses  of  people,  of  40,000  souls  each,  in  all 
680,000  people,  whoso  votes  are  seized  upon, 
taken  away,  and  presented  to  whom  the  majority 
pleases.  Extend  the  calculation  to  the  seventeen 
States  now  choosing  electors  by  general  ticket 
or  legislative  ballot,  and  it  will  show  that  three 
millions  of  souls,  a  population  equal  to  that 
which  carried  us  through  the  Revolution,  may 
have  their  votes  taken  from  them  in  the  same 
way.  To  lose  their  votes,  is  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit ;  but  this 
is  not  n  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  votes  taken 
away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority,  and 
given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  mmority  was 
opposed. 

"  Ho  said,  this  objection  (to  tho  direct  vote  of 
the  people)  had  a  weight  in  tho  year  1787,  to  whicli 
it  is  not  entitled  in  the  year  1824.    Our  govern- 
ment was  then  young,  schools  and  colleges  wore 
scarce,  political  science  was  then  confined  to  fciv 
and  the  means  of  diffusing  intelligence  were  both 
inadequate  and  uncertain.    Tho  experiment  of  a 
popular  government  was  just  beginning;  tho 
people  had  been  just  released  from  subjection  to 
an  hereditary  king,  and  were  not  yet  practjsud 
in  the  art   of  choosing  a  temporary  chief  for 
themselves.     But  thirty-six  years  have  reversed 
this  picture.    Thirty-six  years,  wliich  have  pro- 
duced KO  many  wonderful  changes  in  America 
have  accomplished  tho  work  of  ninny  centuries 
upon  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.    AVithin 
that  period,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
have  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent.     Tim 
means  of  diffusing  intelligence  have  been  won- 
derfully augmented  by  the  esfciblishment  of  six- 
hundred  newspapers,  and  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand ix)st-oflices.    The  whole  course  of  nn  Amer- 
ican's life,  civil,  .social,  and  religious,  has  become 
one  continued  scene  of  intellectual  and  of  moral 
improvement.    Once  in  every  week,  more  tiian 
eleven  thousand  men,  eminent  for  learning  anJ 
for  piety,  perform  the  double  duty  of  amen  Jjng 
the  hearts,  and  enlightening  tho  understandings' 
of  more  than  elevca  thousand  congregations  ol' 
people.    Under  tho  benign  influence  of  a  free 
government,  both  our  public  institutions  and  pri- 
vate  pursuits,  our  juries,  elections,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, tho  liberal  professions,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  have  each  become  a  scliool  of  political  sci- 
ence and  of  mental  improvement.    Tho  federal 
legislature,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  Presi^ 
dent,  in  reports  from  heads  of  departments,  and 
committees  of  Congress,  and  speeches  of  mem- 
berSj  pours  forth  a  flood  of  intelligence  whicli 
carries  its  waves  to  tho  remotest  confines  of  tha 
republic.    In  the  different  States,  t*-enty-four 
State  executives  and  State  legislatures  are  anna< 
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ally  repeating  the  Barae  process  within  n  more 
limited  sphere.  The  habit  of  universal  travel- 
ling, and  the  practice  of  universal  interchange  of 
thought,  are  continually  circulating  the  intolli- 
pcncu  of  the  country,  and  augmenting  its  ma.ss. 
'i'lic  face  of  our  country  itself,  its  vast  extent,  its 
grand  and  varied  features,  contribute  to  expand 
the  human  intellect,  and  to  magnify  its  power. 
Less  than  half  a  century  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  has  given  practical  evidence  of  the  great 
jnoral  truth,  that,  under  a  free  government,  the 
power  of  the  intellect  is  the  only  power  which 
rules  the  afl'airs  of  men ;  and  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence the  only  durable  passports  to  honor  and 
prsferment.  The  conviction  of  this  great  truth 
has  created  an  universal  tasto  for  learning  and 
for  reading,  and  has  convinced  every  parent  that 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  heart,  are  the  only  impeiishablc,  the  only 
inestimable  riches  wmch  he  can  leave  to  his 
posterity. 

"This  objection  (the  danger  of  tumults  and 
Tiolcr.co  at  the  elections)  is  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  republics ;  from  the  tumultu- 
ary ehKJtions  of  Rome  and  Greece.     But  the 
justness  of  the  example  is  denied.    There  is  no- 
thing in  the  laws  of  physiology  which  admits  a 
parallel  between  the  sanguinary  Roman,  the 
volatile  Greek,  and  the  phlegmatic  American. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  respective 
countries,  or  in  their  manner  of  voting,  which 
makes  one  an  example  for  the  other.    The  Ro- 
mans voted  in  a  mass,  at  a  single  voting  place, 
even  when  the  qualified  voters  amounted  to  mil- 
lions of  persons.    They  came  to  the  polls  armed, 
and  divided  into  classc^,  and  voted,  not  by  hea'''?. 
but  by  centuries.    In  the  Grecian  Republic .>  all 
the  voters  were  brought  together  in  one  grrj,t 
city,  and  decided  the  contest  in  one  great  strug- 
gle.   In  such  assemblages,  both  the  inducement 
to  violence,  and  liic  means  of  committing  it,  were 
prepared  by  the  government  itself.    In  the  Uni- 
ted States  all  this  is  difl'ercnt.    The  voters  are 
assembled  in  small  bodies,  at  innumerable  voting 
places,  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
They  come  to  the  polls  without  arms,  without 
odious  distinctions,  without  any  temptation  to 
violence,  and  with  every  inducement  to  harmony. 
If  heated  during  the  day  of  election,  they  cool  olf 
upon  returning  to  their  homes,  and  resuming 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

"  But  let  us  admit  the  truth  of  the  objection. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  American  people  would 
bo  OS  tumultuary  at  their  presidential  elections, 
Its  were  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  republics  at 
the  election  of  their  chief  magistrates.  What 
then?  Are  wo  thence  to  infer  tho  inferiority 
of  the  officers  thus  elected,  and  tho  consequent 
degradation  of  tho  countries  over  which  they 
presided  ?  I  answer  no.  So  far  from  it,  that  I 
assert  the  superiority  of  these  officers  over  all 
others  ever  obtained  for  tho  same  countries, 
either  by  hereditary  succession,  or  the  most  se- 
lect mode  of  election.    I  affirm  those  periods  of 


history  to  bo  tho  most  glorious  in  arms,  tho 
most  reno\.-ned  in  artSj  the  most  celebrated  in 
letters,  tho  m>^st  useful  m  practice,  and  tho  most 
happy  in  the  conditiun  of  tho  people,  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  tho  citizens  voted  direct  for 
tho  chief  officer  of  their  country.     Take  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth  which  yet  shines 
as  thu  leading  star  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
Of  the  twenty-five  centuries  that  the  Roman 
state  has  existed,  to  what  period  do  we  look  for 
tho  generals  and  statesmen,  tho  poets  and  ora- 
tors, the  philosophers  and  historians,  the  sculp- 
tors, painters,  and  architects,  whose  immortal 
works  have  fixed  upon  their  country  tho  admir- 
ing eyes  gf  ^\l  succeeding  ages  1    Is  it  to  the 
reigns  of  tho  seen  first  kings? — to  tho  reigns 
of  the  emperors,  proclaimed  by  tho  prictorian 
bands  ? — to  the  reigtis  oi  tho  Sovereign  PontifTs, 
chosen  by  a  select  body  of  electors  in  a  conclave 
of  most  holy  cardinals  ?    No — We  look  to  none 
of  these,  but  to  that  short  interval  of  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  which  lies  between  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy  in  tho  person  of  Octavius  Caesar. 
It  is  to  this  short  period,  during  which  the  con- 
suls, tribunes,  and  praetors,  were  annually  elected 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  jxibple,  to  which  we  look 
ourselves,  and  to  which  wo  direct  the  infant 
minds  of  our  children,  for  all  the  works  and 
monuments  of  Roman  greatness ;    for  roads,  . 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  constructed ;  for  victo- 
ries gained,  nations  vanquished,  commerce  ex- 
tended, treasure   imported,  libraries   founded, 
learning  encouraged,  the  arts  fiourishing,  tho 
city  embellished,  and  tho  kings  of  tho  earth 
humbly  suing  to  bo  admitted  into  the  friendship, 
and  taken  under  the  protection,  of  tho  Roman 
people.    It  was  of  this  magnificent  period  that 
Cicero  spoke,  when  he  proclaimed  the  people  of 
"ime  to  be  the  masters  of  kings,  and  the  con- 
querors and  commanders  of  all  tho  nations  of 
the  earth.    And,  what  is  wonderful,  during  this 
whole  period,  in  a  succession  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  annual  elections,  the  people  never  onco 
preferred  a  citizen  to  tho  consulship  who  did  not 
carry  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public to  a  point  beyond  that  at  which  he  had 
found  it. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Republics. 
Thirty  centuries  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
founded ;  yet  it  is  to  an  ephemeral  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  only,  the  period  of  popu- 
lar elections  which  intervened  between  the  dis- 
persion of  a  cloud  of  petty  tyrants,  and  tho 
coming  of  a  great  one  in  the  person  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  that  wo  are  to  look  for  that 
galaxy  of  names  which  shed  so  much  lustre  upon 
their  country,  and  in  which  we  are  to  find  tho 
first  cause  of  that  intense  sympathy  which  now 
burns  in  our  bosoms  at  tho  name  of  Greece. 

"  These  short  and  brilliant  periods  exhibit  the 
great  triumph  of  popular  elections;  often  tu- 
multuary, often  stained  with  blood,  but  always 
endmg  gloriously  for  the  country.    Then  the 
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right  of  Bufirage  wm  ei\joved ;  the  sovereifnity 
of  the  people  was  no  fiction.  Then  a  sublimo 
spectacle  was  seen,  when  the  Roman  citizen 
advanced  to  the  polls  and  proclaimed :  '  /  vole 
for  Cato  to  be  Conai'' r^  the  Athenian,  'I vote 
far  Ariatidet  to  I  rhon;'  the  Thebnn,  '/ 
vote  for  Pelopidaa  '  •■  Baotrach;''  the  Lace- 
demonian, '/  vote  .  Leonidaa  to  be  fint  of 
the  Ephori.'  And  w  hy  may  not  an  American 
citizen  do  the  same  ?  Why  may  not  ho  go  up 
to  the  poll  and  proclaim, '  /  vote  for  Thomas 
person  to  be  President  of  the  United  Slates?' 
Why  is  he  compelled  to  put  his  vote  in  the  hands 
of  another,  and  to  incur  all  the  hazards  of  an 
irresponsible  agency,  when  ho  himself  could  im- 
mediately giro  his  own  vote  for  his  own  chosen 
candidate,  without  the  slightest  assistance  A-om 
agents  or  managers  ? 

"  But,  said  Mr.  Benton,  I  have  other  objec- 
tions to  these  intermediate  electors.  Jhcy  are 
the  peculiar  and  favorite  institution  of  aristocratic 
republics,  and  elective  monarchies.  I  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  late  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa ; 
of  Franco,  and  her  litter;  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland ;  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  a  direct 
vote  by  the  people  is  the  peculiar  and  favorite 
institution  of  democratic  republics ;  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  the  governments  of  Rome,  Athens, 
,  Thebes,  and  Sparta ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Amphyctionic  and  Achaian 
leagues,  and  the  renowned  republic  of  Carthage 
when  tne  rival  of  Rome. 

"I  have  now  answered  the  objections  which 
were  brought  forward  in  the  year  '87.  I  ask 
for  no  judgment  upon  their  validity  at  that  day, 
but  I  affirm  them  to  be  without  force  or  reason 
in  the  year  1824.  Time  and  exferikkce  have 
go  decided.  Yes.  time  and  experience,  the  only 
infallible  tests  of^  good  or  bad  institutions,  have 
now  shown  that  the  continuance  of  the  electoral 
system  will  be  both  useless  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  'the  only 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  our  government 
from,  the  corruptions  tohich  have  undermined 
the  liberty  of  so  many  nations,  is,  to  confide 
the  election  of  our  chief  magistrate  to  those 
who  are  farthest  removed  from  tlie  infliwiice 
of  his  patronage;'*  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
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"The  electors  are  not  independent;  they 
have  no  superior  intelligence ;  they  are  not  left 
to  their  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  President ; 
they  are  not  above  the  control  of  the  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  elector  is  pledged,  before  he 
is  chosen,  to  give  his  vote  according  to  the  will 
of  those  who  choose  him.  He  is  nothing  but  an 
agent,  tied  down  to  the  execution  of  a  precise 
trust.  Every  reason  which  induced  the  conven- 
tion to  institute  electors  has  failed.  They  arc 
no  longer  of  any  use,  and  may  be  dangerous  to 
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the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  are  not  useful, 
because  they  have  no  power  over  their  own  vote, 
and  because  the  people  can  vote  for  a  President 
as  easily  as  they  can  vote  for  an  elector.  They 
are  danger  "  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  be< 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  ther  introduce  extrane- 
ous considerations  mto  the  election  of  President ; 
and.  in  the  second  place,  thev  may  sell  the  vote 
which  is  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  They  in- 
troduce extraneous  considerations,  by  bringing 
their  own  character  and  their  own  exertions 
into  the  presidential  canvass.  Every  one  sees 
this.  Candidates  lor  electors  are  now  selected, 
not  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Federalist, 
but  for  their  devotion  to  a  particular  party,  for 
their  manners,  and  their  talent  at  electioneering. 
The  elector  may  betray  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  selling  his  vote.  The  operation  is  easy, 
because  he  votes  by  ballot ;  detection  is  impos- 
sible, because  ho  does  not  sign  his  vote;  the 
restraint  is  nothing  but  his  own  conscience,  for 
there  is  no  legal  punishment  for  his  bi-each  of 
trust.  If  a  swindler  defrauds  you  out  of  a  few 
dollars  in  property  or  money,  he  is  whipped  and 
pilloried,  and  rendered  infamous  in  the  eye  of 
the  law ;  but,  if  an  elector  should  defraud  40,000 
people  of  their  vote,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to 
abuse  him  in  the  newspapers,  where  the  best 
men  in  the  country  may  be  abused,  as  much  as 
Benedict  Arnold,  or  Judas  Iscariot.  Every 
reason  for  instituting  electors  has  failed,  and 
every  consideration  of  prudence  requires  them 
to  be  discontinued.  They  are  nothing  but 
agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no  agent ;  and 
no  prudent  man  would,  or  ought,  to  employ  an 
agent  to  take  care  of  his  money,  his  property, 
or  his  liberty,  when  ho  is  equally  capable  to 
take  care  of  them  himself. 

"  But.  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  had  not 
failed— if  to  were  now  deriving  from  electors 
all  the  advantages  expected  from  their  institu- 
tion—I,  for  one,  oaid  Mr.  B.,  would  still  be  in 
fa'or  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  should  esteem 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  people,  their  disinte- 
rested desire  to  get  the  best  man  for  President, 
to  be  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  advan- 
tages which  niigh*;  »»e  derived  from  the  superior 
intelligence  of  a  more  enlightened,  but  smaller, 
and  therefore,  more  corruptible  body.  I  should 
be  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  electors,  be- 
cause the  double  process  of  electing  a  man  to 
elect  a  man,  would  paralyze  the  spirit  of  tlie 
people,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  election  itself. 
Doubtless  this  machinery  was  introduced  into 
our  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  softening  tlie 
action  of  the  democratic  element;  but  it  also 
softens  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  rcsnlt 
of  the  election  itself.  It  places  them  nt  too 
great  a  distance  from  their  first  servant.  It  in- 
terposes a  body  of  men  between  the  people  and 
the  object  of  their  choice,  and  gives  a  false  di- 
rection to  the  gratitude  of  the  President  elected. 
He  feels  himself  indebted  to  the  eleotois  who 
collected  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
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people,  who  gave  their  votes  to  the  electors.  It 
enables  a  few  men  to  sovern  many,  and,  in  time, 
it  will  transfer  the  whole  power  of  the  election 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  leaving  to  the  people 
the  humble  occupation  of  confirming  what  has 
been  done  by  superior  authority. 

"  Mr  Benton  referred  to  historical  examples  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 

"  He  mentioned  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Republic,  of  the  year  III.  of  French  liberty. 
The  people  to  cho«.>so  electors ;  these  to  choose 
the  Councils  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  Ancients ; 
and  these,  by  a  ftirther  process  of  filtration,  to 
choose  the  Five  Directors.    The  effect  was,  that 
the  people  had  no  concern  in  the  election  of 
their  Chief  Magistrates,  and  felt  no  interest  in 
their  fate.    They  saw  them  enter  and  expel 
each  other  from  the  political  theatre,  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  they  would  see 
the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  so  many  players  on 
the  stage.   It  was  the  same  thing  in  all  the  p">>nl- 
tcm  Republics  of  which  the  French  armies  were 
delivered,  while  overturning  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  constitutions  of  the  Ligurian,  Cisal- 
pine, and    Parthcnopian    Republics,  were    all 
duplicates  of  the  mother  institution,  at  Paris ; 
and  all  shared  the  same  fate.    The  French  con- 
sular constitution  of  the  year  YIII.  (the  last 
year  of  French  liberty)  preserved  all  the  vices 
of  the  electoral  system ;    and  from  this  fact, 
alone,  that  profound  observer,  Nkckar,  from 
the  bosom  of  his  retreat,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps,  predicted  and  proclaimed  the  death  of 
Liberty  in  France.    He  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that '  Liberty  would  be  ruined  by  providing 
ANY  kind  or  substitute  for  popular  elec- 
tions : '  and  the  result  verified  his  prediction  in 
four  years." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

INTERNAL  TEADE  WITH  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  name  of  Mexico,  the  synonyme  of  gold  and 
silver  mines  possessed  always  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  people  of  the  western  States. 
Guarded  from  intrusion  by  Spanish  jealousy 
and  despotic  power,  and  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  labor  in  the  mines,  tho  inexorable  penalty  for 
every  attempt  to  penetrate  tho  forbidden  coun- 
try, still  the  dazzled  imaginations  and  daring 
spirits  of  tho  Great  West  adventured  upon  tho 
^tcrprisc;  and  failure  and  misfortune,  chains 
and  labor,  were  not  sufficient  to  intimidate 
ithers.     The  journal  of  (the  then  lieutenant, 


afterwards)  General  Pike  inflamed  this  spirit, 
and  induced  now  adventurers  to  hazard  the  en« 
torprise,  only  to  meet  the  fate  of  their  predeces" 
sors.     It  was  not  until  the  Independence  of 
Mexico,  in  the  year  1821,  that  the  frontiers  of 
this  vast  and  hitherto  sealed  up  country,  were 
thrown  open  to  foreign  ingress,  and  trade  and 
intercourse  allowed  to  take  their  course.    The 
State  of  Missouri,  from  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  it ;  and 
the  "Western  Internal  Provinces" — the  vast 
region  comprehending  New  Mexico,  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  New  Biscay,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
and  all  the  wide  slope  spreading  down  towards 
the  Gulf  of  California,  the  ancient  "  Sea  of  Cor- 
tP7,»   -Wtts  thn  remote  theatre  of  their  cour- 
ageous enterprise — the  further  oflf  and  the  less 
known,  so  much  the  more  attractive  to  their 
daring  spirits.    It  wps  tho  work  of  individual 
enterprise,  without  the  protection    or  counte- 
ance  of  the  government — without  even  its  know- 
ledge— and  exposed  to  constan    danger  of  life 
and  property  from  the  untamed  and  predatory 
savages,  Arabs  of  the  New  World,  which  roam- 
ed over  the  intermediate  country  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  considered  the  merchant  and    his 
goods  their  lawful  prey.    In  three  years  it  had 
grown  up  to  be  a  new  and  regular  branch  of  in- 
terior commerce,  profitable  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  valuable  to  tho  country  from  the  articles  it 
carried  out,  and  for  the  silver,  the  furs,  and  tho 
mules  which  it  brought  back ;  and  well  entitled 
to  the  protection  and  care  of  the  government. 
That  protection  was  sought,  and  in  the  form 
which  tho  character  of  the  trade  required — a 
right  of  way  through  tho  countries  of  the  tribes 
between    Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  a   road 
marked  out  and  security  in  travelling  it,  stipula- 
tions for  good  behavior  from  the  Indians,  and  a 
•consular  establishment  in  the  provinces  to  bo 
traded  with.    The  consuls  could  be  appointed 
by  tho  order  of  tho  government ;  but  the  road, 
the  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  substantial  pro- 
tection against  savages,  required  the  aid  of  the 
federal  legislative  power,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  Senate  by  me  in  tho 
session  of   1824-25;  and  being  a  novel    and 
strange  subject,  and  asking  for  extraordinary 
legislation,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  facts,  and  to  furnish  a  reason  and  an 
argument  for  every  thing  that  was  asked.    I 
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produced  a  statement  from  those  engaged  in  the 
trade,  among  othora  from  Mr.  Augustus  Storrs, 
lato  of  Now  Iloropshiro,  then  of  Missouri— a 
gentleman  of  character  and  intelligence,  very 
eapablo  of  relating  things  as  they  were,  and  in- 
capable of  relating  them  otherwise;  and  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  trade.  In 
presenting  his  statement,  and  moving  to  have  it 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  I  said : 

"  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  a  caravan  of 
eighty  persons,  one  hundred  and  flfty-six  hoi-scs, 
and  twenty-three  wagons  and  carriages,  which 
had  made  the  expedition  from  Missouri  to  Santa 
F6  (of  Now  Mexico),  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  last.    His  account  was  full  of  interest 
and  novelty.    It  sounded  like  romance  to  hear 
of  caravans  of  men,  horses,  and  wagons,  travers- 
ing with  their  merchandise  the  vast  plain  which 
lies  between  the  Mississ.j  pi  and  the  Jiio  del 
Norte,  The  story  seemed  better  adapted  to  Asia 
than  to  North  America.    But,  romantic  as  it 
might  seem,  the  reality  had  already  exceeded  the 
visions  of  the  wildest  imagination.    The  journey 
to  New  Mexico,  but  lately  deemed  a  chimerical 
project,  had  become  on  affair  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence.   Santa  F6,  but  lately  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  American  enterprise,  Wivs  now  considered  as 
a  stage  only  in  the  progress,  or  rather,  a  new 
point  of  departure  to  our  invincible  citizens. 
Instead  of  turning  back  from  that  point,  the 
caravans  broke  up  there,  and  the  subdivisions 
branched  olf  in  dilferent  directions  in  search  of 
new  theatres  for  their  enterprise.    Some  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  the  Paso  del  Norte ; 
some  to  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
in  the  province  of  New  Biscay ;  some  to  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  on  the  Gulf  of  California;  and 
some,  seeking  new  lines  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific,  had  undertaken  to  descend  the  west- 
ern slope  of  our  continent,  through  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  Colorado.    The  fruit  of 
these  enterprises,  for  the  present  year,  amounted 
to  $]  90,000  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  coin, 
and  precious  furs ;  a  sum  considerable,  in  itself, 
in  the  commerce  of  an  infant  State,  but  chiefly 
deserving  a  statesman's  notice,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  regulated  and 
protected  trade.    The  principal  article  given  in 
exchange,  is  that  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  which  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  making  the  circuit  of  the  Union  before  it 
departs  from  the  territories  of  the  republic — 
cotton — which  grows  in  the  South,  is  manu- 
factured in  the  North,  and  exported  from  the 
West. 

"  That  the  trade  will  bo  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Internal  Provinces,  is  a  pro- 
position too  plain  to  be  argued.  They  are  a 
people  among  whom  all  the  arts  are  lost— the 
ample  catalogue  of  whose  wants  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  lamentable  details  of  Mr.  Storra.    No 


books  i  no  newspapers  I  iron  a  dollar  a  pound 
cultivating  the  earth  with  wooden  tools!  and 
spinning  upon  a  stick !  Such  is  thr  ^iicturo  of  a 
people  whose  fathers  woro  the  proud  title  of 
''  Conrj/uerora ;"  whose  ancestors,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  were  the  pride,  the  terror,  ond 
the  model  of  Europe ;  and  such  has  been  the 
power  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  in  accom- 
plishing the  degradation  of  the  human  spcfies  I 
To  a  people  thus  abased,  and  so  lately  arrived 
at  the  possession  of  their  liberties,  a  supply  of 
merchandise,  upon  the  cheapest  terms,  is  the 
least  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
merce with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
consolidation  of  their  republican  institutions 
tlio  improvement  of  their  moral  and  social  con- 
dition, the  restoration  of  their  lost  arts,  and  the 
development  of  their  national  resources,  are 
among  the  grand  results  which  philanthropy 
anticipates  from  such  a  commerce. 

"  To  the  Indians  themselves,  the  opening  of  a 
road  through  their  country  is  an  object  of  vital 
importance.    It  is  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  their  race.    For  two 
hundred  years  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization 
has  been  successively  presented  to  each  genera- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and  solved  by  each  in  the 
same  wa}'.    Schools  have  been  set  up,  colleges 
founded,  and  mi-'^ions  established ;  a  wonderful 
success  has  attended  the  commencement  of  every 
undertaking ;  ond,  after  some  time,  the  schools 
the  colleges,  the  missions,  and  tho  Indians,  have 
all  disappeared  together.     In  tho  south  alone 
have  we  seen  an  exception.    There  the  nations 
have  preserved  themselves,  ond  have  made  a 
cheering  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Their  advance  is  tho  work  of  twenty  years.    It 
dates  its  commencement  from  the  openiii;;;  of 
roads  through  their  country.     Eoads  induced 
separate  families  to  settle  at  the  crossinj;  of 
rivers,  to  establish  themselves  at  the  best  springs 
and  tracts  of  land,  and  to  begin  to  sell  grain 
and  provisions  to  the  travellers,  whom,  a  few 
years  before,  they  would  kill  and  pluncler.  Tliis 
imparted  tho  idea  of  exclusive  prope-,  ty  in  tlie 
soil,  and  created  an  attachment  for  a  i'.xed  resi- 
dence.   Gradually,  fields  were  opened  houses 
built,  orchards  planted,  flocks  and  herds  acquiicii, 
and  slaves  bought.     The  acquisition  of  tiicje 
comforts,  relieving  tho  body  from  the  torturing 
wants  of  cold  and  hunger,  placed  the  mind  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  ius  improvement. — This,  Jlr. 
President,  is  the  true  secret  of  tho  happy  ad- 
vance which  tho  southern  tribes  have  made  in 
acquiring  the  arts  of  civilization ;  this  has  litlcd 
them  for  the  reception  of  schools  and  niis-ion-i ; 
and  doubtless,  the  same  cause  will  produce  tlie 
same  cttects  among  the  tribes  beyond,  which  it 
has  produced  among  the  tribes  on  this  .sidn  of 
tho  Mississippi. 

"  Tho  right  of  way  is  indispensable,  and  tho 
committee  have  begun  with  directing  a  bill  to  bo 
reported  for  that  purpose.  Happily,  there  are 
no  constitutional  olyectioDS  to  it.    State  rights 
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tre  in  no  danger !  Tho  road  which  is  contem- 
plated will  trespass  upon  tho  soil,  or  infringe  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  no  Stata  whatsoever.  It  runs 
a  course  and  a  distance  to  avoid  all  that ;  for  it 
bcpins  upon  tho  outside  line  of  the  outside  State, 
aiid  runs  directly  off  towards  tho  setting  sun — 
far  away  from  all  the  States.  The  Congress  and 
the  Indians  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  tho 
statute  book  is  full  of  precedents.  Protesting 
against  tho  necessity  of  producing  precedents  for 
an  act  in  itself  pregnant  with  propriety,  I  will 
yet  name  a  few  in  order  to  illustrate  tho  policy 
of  the  government,  and  show  its  readiness  to 
make  roads  through  Indian  countries  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  its  citizens,  and  oven  upon 
foreign  territory  to  promote  commerce  and  na- 
tional communications." 

Precedents  were  then  shown.  1.  A  road  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  through  tho  Chicasaw  and 
Choctaw  tribes,  to  Natchez,  180G;   2,  a  road 
through  tho  Greek  nations,  from  Athens,  in 
Georgia,  to  tho  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  in 
the  direction  to  New  Orleans,  1800,  and  con- 
tinued by  act  of  1807,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  government,  through  tho  then  Spanish 
territory  of '  West  Florida  to  New  Orleans ; 
3,  three  roads  through  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
open  an  intercourse  between  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  tho  lower  Mississippi ;  and  more  thau  twenty 
others  upon  the  territory  oP  tho  United  States. 
But  the  precedent  chiefly  relied  upon  was  that 
from  Athens  through  tho  Creek  Indian  territory 
and^hc  Spanish  dominions  to  Now  Orleans.    It 
was  up  to  the  exigency  of  tho  occasion  in  every 
particular — being  both  upon  Indian  territory 
within  our  dominious,  and  upon  foreign  territory 
beyond  them.    Tho  road  I  wanted  fell  within 
tho  terms  of  both  these  qualifications.    It  was 
to  pass  through  tribes  within  our  own  territory, 
until  it  reached  tho  Arkansas  River :  there  it 
met  tho  foreign  boundary  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819,   which  gave  away,  not  only 
Texas,  but  half  tho  Arkansas  besides ;  and  the 
oiii  which  I  brought  in  provided  for  continuing 
the  road,  with  tho  assent  of  Mexico,  from  this 
boundary  to  Santa  Fe,  on  tho  Upper  del  Norte. 
I  deemed  it  fair  to  give  additional  emphasis  to 
this  precedent,  by  showing  that  I  had  it  from 
Mr.  Jelfcrson,  and  said : 

"  For  a  knowledge  of  this  precedent,  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Joflerson 
himself.     In  a  lato  excursion  to  Virginia,  I 

I  availed  myself  of  a  broken  day  to  call  and  pay 
my  respects  to  that  patriarchal  statesman.    The 

I  individual  must  manage  badly,  Mr.  President, 


who  can  find  himself  in  tho  presence  of  that 
great  man,  and  retire  from  it  without  bringing 
off  some  fact,  or  some  maxim,  of  eminent  utility 
to  the  human  race.    I  trust  that  I  did  not  so 
manage.     I  trust  that,  in  bringing  off  a  lUct 
which  led  to  tho  discovery  of  tho  precedent, 
which  is  to  rcmovo  the  only  serious  objection  to 
the  road  in  question,  I  have  done  a  service,  if  not 
to  the  human  family,  at  least  to  the  citizens  of 
the  two  greatest  Republics  in  the  world.    It 
was  on  tho  evening  of  Christmas  day  that  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.    Tho  conversation, 
among  other  things,  turned  upon  roads.     Ho 
spoke  of  ono  from  Georgia  to  New  Orieans, 
made  during  the  last  term  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration.   He  said  there  was  a  manuscript  map 
of  it  in  tho  library  of  Con^ss  (formerly  hia 
own),  boiuid  up  in  u  certam  volume  of  mapa, 
which  ho  descriljed  to  me.    On  my  return  to 
Washington,  I  searched  the  statute  book,  and  I 
found  the  acts  which  authorized  tho  road  to  bo 
made :  they  are  tho  same  which  I  have  Just  read 
to  the  Senate.    I  searched  the  Congress  Library, 
and  I  found  the  volume  of  maps  which    o  had 
described;   and  hero  it   is  (presenthig  a  huge 
folio),  and  there  is  the  map  of  the  road  from 
Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  mcio  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  which,  markeit  in  blue  ink,  is 
traced  through  tho  then  dominions  of  tho  King 
of  Spain  1" 

Tho  foreign  part  of  tho  road  was  the  difficulty, 
and  was  not  entirely  covered  by  the  precedent. 
That  was  a  road  to  our  own  city,  and  no  othef 
direct  territorial  way  from  tho  Southern  States 
than  through  the  Spanish  province  of  West 
Florida:  this  was  a  road  to  bo,  not  only  on 
foreign  territory,  but  to  go  to  a  foreign  country. 
Some    Senatons,  favorable    to    tho   bill,  were 
startled  at  it,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts, 
moved  to  strike  out  tho  part  of  the  section 
which  provided  for  this  ex-territorial  national 
highway ;  but  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
bill  itself  providing  for  protection  to  a  branch 
of  commerce.      Mr.  Lowrie,  of  Pennsylvania, 
could  not  admit  the  force  of  the  objection,  and 
held  it  to  be  only  a  modification  of  what  was 
now  done  for  tho  protection  of  commerce — the 
substitution  of  land  for  water ;  and  instanced  the 
sums  annually  spent  in  maintaining  a  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  most  remote 
oceans  for  tho  same  purpose.    Mr.  Van  Buren, 
thought  tho  government  was  bound  to  extend 
tho  same  protection  to  this  branch  of  trade  as 
to  any  other;  and  iho  road  upon  the  foreign 
territory  was  only  to  bo  marked  out,  not  made. 
Mr.  Macon  thought  the  question  no  great  mat- 
ter. Formerly  Indian  traders  followed  "  traces : " 
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aow  thcjr  must  have  roads.    Ho  did  not  c«rc 
for  preccdonta :  thoy  are  generally  good  or  bad 
as  they  auit  or  cross  our  purposes.    The  case 
of  the  road  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  different. 
That  road  was  made  among  Indians  compara- 
tively civilized,  and  who  had  some  notionH  of 
property.    But  the  proposed  road  now  to  bo 
marked  out  would  pass  through  wild  tribes  who 
think  of  nothing  but  kUling  and  robbing  a  white 
man  the  moment  they  see  him,  and  wou'-'  not 
be  restrained  by  treaty  obligations  even  if  tliey 
entered  into  thorn.    Col.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
had  never  hesitate*!  to  vote  the  money  which 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  or  property 
of  our  sea-faring  men,  or  for  Atlantic  fortifica- 
tions, or  to  suppress  piracies.    Wo  had,  at  this 
session  voted  $500,000  to  suppress  piracy  in  the 
West  Indies.   Wo  build  ships  of  war,  erect  light- 
houses, spend  annual  millions  for  the  protection 
of  ocean  commtrce ;  and  he  could  not  suppose 
that  the  sum  proposed  in  this  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  an  inland  branch  of  trade  so  valuable  to 
tho  West  could  bo  denied.    Mr.  Kelly,  of  Ala- 
bama, said  tho  great  object  of  tho  bill  was  to 
cherish  and  foster  a  branch  of  commerce  already 
in  existence.    It  is  carried  on  by  land  throtigh 
several  Indian  tribes.    To  be  safe,  a  road  must  be 
had— a  right  of  way—"  a  trace,"  if  you  please. 
To  answer  its  purpose,  this  road,  or  ^^  trace," 
must  pass  tho  boundary  of  tho  United  States, 
and  extend  several  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilderness  country,  in  the  Mexican  Republic  to 
tho  settlements  with  which  tho  traffic  must  be 
carried  on.   It  may  bo  well  to  remember  that  the 
Mexican  government  is  in  tho  germ  of  its  exist- 
ence, struggling  with  difllcultics  that  wo  have 
long  sin*""  surmounted,  and  may  not  feel  it  con- 
venient to  nr  ake  tho  road,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
permit  us  .o  mark  it  out  upon  her  soil ;  which  is 
all  that  this  bill  proposes  to  do  within  her  limits. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  would  vote   for  tho 
bill.    Tho  only  question  with  him  was,  whether 
commerce  could  bo  carried  on  to  advantage  on 
the  proposed  route ;   and,   being   satisfied  that 
it  could  be,  ho  should  vote  for  tho  bill.    Mr. 
Brown,  of  Ohio  (Ethan  A.),  was  very  glad  to 
hear  such  sentiments  from  tho   Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  hoped    that  a  reciprocal   good 
feeling  would  always  prevail  between  different 
sections  of  the  Union.     Ho  thought  there  could 
bo  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and  approved  tho 
policy  of  gettmg  the  road  upon  Mexican  territory 


with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  government. 
Tho  bill  passed  tho  Senate  by  a  largo  vote— 30 
to  12 ;  and  these  are  the  names  of  the  Senalon 
voting  for  and  against  it : 

Ykas.- Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Bouligny, 
Brown,  D' Wolf,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Holmes 
of  Miss.,  Jackson  (tho  Qoneral),  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Johnston  of  Lou.,  Kelly,  Knight. 
Lanman,  Lloyd  of  Mass.,  Lowrfe,  Mcllvaine, 
McLean,  Noblo,  Palmer,  Parrott,  Buggies,  Soy- 
mour.  Smith,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Van 
Burcn,  Van  Dyke- 30. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Clayton, 
Cobb,  Oaillard,  Ilayne,  Holmes  of  Maine,  King 
of  Ala.,  King  of  N.  Y.,  Macon,  Tazewell,  Wil- 
liams— 12. 

It  passed  tho  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
majority  of  thirty — received  tho  approving  gig. 
nature  of  Mr.  Monroe,  among  the  last  acts  of 
his  public  life — was  carried  into  effect  by  his 
successor,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams— and  this 
rood  has  remained  a  thoroughfare  of  commerce 
between  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
western  internal  provinces  ever  since. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND  Vk.  ••rRESIDKNTIAL  ELj 
TION  IN  THE  ELEOTi,     \L  COLLEGES. 

Four  candidates  were  bcfotc  the  people  for  the 
office  of  President — General  Jackson,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Clay.    Mr.  Crawford  had  been  nom- 
inated in  a  caucus  of  democratic   members  of 
Congress ;  but  being  a  minority  of  the  membcru, 
and  the  nomination  not  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  carried  no  authority  along  with  it, 
and  was  of  no  service  to  the  object  of  its  rlioice. 
General  Jackson  was  the  candidate  i^f  the  peo- 
ple,  brought    forward    by  tho    masses.     Mr, 
Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were  brought  fomard  by 
bodies  of  their  friends  in  different  States.    The 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  T\as  201 ;  ot 
which  it  required  131  to  make  an  election.   No 
one  had  that  number.     General  Jackson  vos  j 
the  highest  on  the  list,  and  had  09  vote.s ;  Mr. 
Adams  84;  Mr.  Crawford  41;   Mr.  Clay  3J.  I 
No  one  having  a  majority  of  tho  whole  of  elect- 
ors, the  election  devolved  upon  the  Uouse  of 
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RepreaentatiTcs  {  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  a  aoparato  chapter. 

In  the  Tico-presidontial  election  it  was  dif- 
ferent.   Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun  (wlio  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  canvass  had  boon  a  candidate 
fur  the  Presidency,  but  had  been  withdrawn  by 
his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  put  forward 
for  Vice-President),  received   182  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  was  elected.    Mr.  Nathan 
Sandford,  Senator  in  Congress  from  New-York, 
had  been  placed  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Clay, 
ind  received  30  votes.    The  24  votes  of  Vir- 
linia  were  given  to  Mr.  Mncon,  as  a  compli- 
iQDnt,  he  not  being  u  candidate,  and  having 
refused  to  become  one.     The  nine  votes  of 
Georgia  were  given  to  Mr.  Van  Durcn,  also  as  a 
compliment,  he  not  being  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates.   Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  had  been  nominated 
in  the  Congress   caucus  with  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  finding  the  proceedings  of  that  caucus  un- 
tccoptablo  to  the  pcopio  ho  had  withdrawn  from 
the  canvass.    Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  sub- 
stantive vice-presidential  candidate  before  the 
people,  and  his  election  was  an  evidence  of  good 
feeling  in  the  North  towards  southern  men — ho 
receiving  the  main  part  of  his  votes  from  that 
quarter — 114  votes  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  only  C8  from  the  slaveholding.    A 
southern  man,  and  a  slaveholder,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  indebted  to  northern  men  and  non-slavo- 
holders,  for  the  honorable  distinction  of  nn  elec- 
tion in  the  electoral  colleges — the  only  one  in 
the  electoral  colleges — the  only  one  on  all  the 
lists  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates who  had  that  honor.    Surely  there  was 
no  disposition  in  the  free  States  at  that  time  to 
be  unjust,  or  unkind  to  the  South. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  TAYLOR,  OF  CAROLINE. 

For  by  that  designation  was  di.scriminated,  in 
his  own  State,  the  eminent  republican  statesman 
of  Virginia,  who  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  in 
the  Grst  term  of  General  Washington's  adminis- 
tntion,  and  in  the  last  term  of  Mr.  Monroe — 
nd  who,  having  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself 


from  that  high  station  during  the  interroodiat* 
thirty  years,  devoted  himself  to  the  noblo  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  literature,  the  study  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  the  service  of  his  State  oi 
county  when  called  by  his  fellow-citizens.    Per. 
sonally  I  know  him  but  slightly,  our  mooting  in 
the  Senate  being  our  first  acquaintance,  and  oui 
senatorial  association  limited  to  the  single  ses- 
sion of  which  ho  was  a  member — 1823-24 ;— at 
the  end  of  which  he  died.    But  all  my  observa- 
tion of  him,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  de- 
portment, went  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  his 
individuality  of  character,  and  high  qualities 
of  the  head  and  the  heart.    I  can  hardly  figure 
to  myself  the  ideal  of  a  republican  statesman 
more  perfect  and  complete  than  ho  was  in  re- 
ality:— plain  and  solid,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  ready 
and  vigorous  debater,  acute  and  comprehensive, 
ripe  in  all  historical  and  political  knowledge,  in- 
nately republican— modest,  courteous,  benevolent, 
hospitable — a  skilful,  practical  farmer,  giving  his 
time  to  his  farm  and  his  books,  when  not  called 
by  an  emergency  to  the  public  service — and  re- 
turumg  to  his  books  and  his  farm  when  the 
emergency  was  over.    His  whole  character  was 
announced  in  his  looks  and  deportment,  and  in 
his  uniform  (senatorial)  drcss-^he  coat,  waist< 
coat,  and   pantaloons  of  the   same    "London 
brown,"  and  in  the  cut  of  a  former  fashion — 
beaver  hat  with  ample  brim — fine  white  linen 
— and  a  gold-headed  cane,  carried  not  for  show, 
but  for  use  and  support  when  walking  and 
bending    under  the  heaviness  of  years.      He 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould 
with  Mr.  Macon,  and  it   was  pleasant  to  see 
them  together,  looking  like  two  Grecian  sages, 
and  showing  that  regard  for  each  other  which 
every  one  felt  for  them  both.    Ho  belonged  to 
that  constellation  of  great  men  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  Virginia  in  his  day,  and  tho  light  of 
which  was  not  limited  to  Virginia,  or  our  Ame- 
rica, but  spread  through  tho  bounds  of  tho  civi- 
lized world.     Ho  was  the  author  of  several 
work     political  and  agricultural,  of  whioh  his 
ArcUor  in  one  class,  and  his  Constnictioi  Coii' 
strued    in    another,  were    the    principal — ono 
adorning  and  exalting  tho  plough  with  the  attri- 
butes of  science;  tho  other  exploring  the  confines 
of  tho  federal  and  the  State  governments,  and 
presenting  a  mine  of  constitutional  law  very  pro- 
fitably to  bo  examined  by  the  politkal  student 
who  will  not  be  repulsed  from  a  banquet  of  rich 
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idcM,  by  the  quaint  Sir  Edward  Coke  ityle— 
(the  only  point  of  rcHcinblanco  txitwocn  tlio 
ropiihlican  Ntatcivman,  nnd  tho  crown  ofllccr  of 
EliKaboth  ami  Jnnu's) — in  wliirli  it  is  drcMMid. 
Devotion  to  .State  t\)i\\tH  won  tho  riilinp;  fuaturu 
of  liw  policy ;  and  to  keep  both  governniintM, 
State  nnd  fi'dorril,  within  their  rcHpcctivo  consti- 
tutional orbitfi,  wnN  tho  lal)nr  of  liLs  political  life. 
In  tho  yearn  1798  nnd  '99,  Mr.  Taylor  wn«  a 
member  of  tho  (Jcnoral  AsKotnbly  of  IiIm  Stnto, 
called  into  Forvico  by  tho  circumstanccM  of  tho 
times ;  nnd  was  selected  on  account  of  tho  dignity 
and  gravity  of  his  clmrncter,  hiH  power  nnd  ren- 
dincHA  in  debate,  ami  \\\a  wipnal  «lcvotion  to  tho 
rights  of  tho  States,  to  bring  forwnrti  those  cele- 
brated resolutions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  conceived, 
which  his  ft-iends  sanctioned,  which  Mr.  Madison 
drew  up,  nnd  which  "John  Taylor,  of  Caroline," 
presented ;— which  aro  a  perfect  exposition  of 
tho  principles  of  our  duplicato  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  tho  limitations  upon  tho  power 
of  the  federal  povenmicnt ; — and  which,  in  their 
declaration  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  tho 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  appeal  to  other 
States  for  their  co-operation,  hod  nothing  in  view 
but  to  initiate  a  State  movement  by  two-thirds  of 
tho  States  (tho  number  required  by  tho  fifth 
article  of  the  federal  constitution),  to  amend,  or 
nntlioi  itatively  expound  tho  constitution  ; — tho 
idea  of  forcible  rciistanco  to  tho  execution  of 
any  act  of  Congress  being  expressly  disclaimed 
at  tho  time. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

PBESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
EEPRESENTATIVES. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  tho  theory  of 
tho  constitution,  and  its  practical  working,  was 
entirely  different  in  tho  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President — that  by  the  theory,  tho  people 
were  only  to  choose  electors,  to  whose  superior 
intelligence  the  choice  of  fit  persons  for  these 
high  stations  wa.s  entirely  committed — nnd  that, 
in  practice,  this  theory  had  entirely  failed  from 
tho  beginning.     From  the  very  first  election  tho 
electors  were  made  suliordinato  to  the  people, 
having  no  choice  of  their  own,  and  pledged  to 
deliver  their  votes  for  a  particular  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  those  who  elected  them. 


Thus  tho  theory  had  (kilod  in  ita  applkation  to 
tho  electoral   college;    but  there  might   bo  a 
second  or  contingent  election,  and  has  hc«n ;  and 
here  the  theory  of  tho  constitution  h.is  failed 
again.     In  tho  event  of  no  chokte  being  made  hy 
tho  elcctora,  cither  for  want  of  a  mi\jority  n{ 
electoral  votes  being  given  to  any  one,  or  on  no 
countof  an  equal  minority  for  two,  tho  Hoiikc 
of  Heprcsontativea  bccaino  an  electoral  colitfjo 
for  the  occasion,  limited  to  a  choice  out  of  tlio 
five  highest  (before  tho  constitution  was  anund- 
ed),  or  the  two  highest  having  an  equal  majority. 
Tho    President  and    Vice-President  were  not 
then  votefl  for  separately,  or  with  any  designa- 
tion of  their  office.     All  appeared  npoi»  the 
record  as  presidential  nominees— the  highest  on 
the  list  having  a  m^ority,  to  bo  President ;  tho 
next  highest,  also  having  a  mi\jority,  to  bo  Vice- 
President  j  but  tho  people,  from  the  beginning 
had  discriminated  between  the  persons  for  these 
respective  places,  always  meaning  one  on  their 
ticket  for  President,  tho  other  for  Vice-President. 
But,  by  tlie  theory  of  tho  constitution  and  its 
words,  those  intended  Vice-Presidents  niij;lit  be 
elected  President  in  tho  IIoiiso  of  llopresonta. 
tivcs,  either  by  being  among  tho  five  hi^diest 
when  there  was  no  m!\jority,or  being  one  of  two 
in  nn  equal  niujority.     This  theory  failed  in  Uk, 
House  of  Heprescnlativcs  (Vom  tho  first  election 
tho  dcnws  kraieo  i)vinciple — the  people  to  gov- 
ern—prevailing theio  as  in  tho  electoral  colleges 
and  overruling  the  constitutional  design  in  ciicli. 
Tho  first  eUction  in  tho  House  of  JJejJrcsenta- 
tives  was  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr 
in  the  sea.-ion  of  18U0-1801.     These  gentlemen 
had  each  a  majority  of  tho  whole  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  an  equal  majority  — 7,3  each 
—Mr.  Burr  being  intended  for  Vice-President. 
One  of  tho  contingencies  had  then  occurred  in 
which  the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.     Tho    federalists    had    acted  moro 
wisely,  one  of  their  State  electoral  colleges  (tliat 
of  lihode  Island),  having  withheld  a  vote  from 
tho  intended  Vice-President  on  their  side,  Mr. 
Charles  Colcsworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  so  prevented  an  equality  of  votes  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  John  Adams.    It  would 
have  been  entirely  constitutional  in  the  IIou>o 
of  Bepresentativcs  to  have  elected  Mr.  Burr 
President,  but  at  tho  same  time,  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  democratic  principle,  which  requires 
tho  will  of  tho  majority  to  bo  complied  with. 
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The  fo<leral  States  undertook  to  elect  Mr.  Burr, 
and  kept  up  tho  struffK'''  for  itovcn  days  and 
cIghtH,  and  until  tho  thirty-sixth  ballot.    There 
were  sixteen  States,  and  it  rcquinxl  tho  concur- 
roti'-c  of  nine  to  cOl'ct  an  election.    Until  tho 
♦hiriy-sixth  Mr.  Jefrurson  had  eight,  Mr.  Burr 
fix,  nml  two  were  divided.     On  tho  thirty-sixth 
linlK't   Mr.  Jefferson  had   ten  States  and  was 
elected,     ficneral  Hamilton,  thout^h  not  thcr  in 
piilitii:  life,  took  a  decided  part  in  this  election, 
ri>ing  abovoall  jiersonal  and  all  party  considera- 
tions, an<l  urging  tho  fu<leralist8  from  tho  liegiu- 
niiig  to  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson.     ThuH  tho  demo- 
cratic piineiplo  prevailed.     Tho  choico  of  tho 
pcoi)Io  woH  elect(;d  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives j  and  tho  struggle  was  fatal  to  those  who 
had  opposed  that  principle.    Tho  federal  party 
was  broken  down,  and  at  tho  cnstiing  Congre.  • 
elections,  was  left  in  a  small  minority.    Its  can- 
didate at  the  ensuing  presidential  election  receiv- 
ed but  fourteen  votes  out  of  one  hundred  anil 
seventy-six.      Kurr,  in  whose  favor,  and  with 
whoso  connivance  tho  strugglu  had  boon  made, 
was  ruined— fell  under  the  ban  of  the  republican 
party, disappeared  from  public  life,  and  v,i\s  only 
pceii  afterwards  in  criminal  enterprises,  and  end- 
in'^  his  life  in  want  and  misery.     The  constitu- 
tion itself,  in  that  particular  (the  mode  of  elec- 
tion), was  broken  down,  and  had  to  bo  amended  fo 
as  to  separate  the  presidential  from  the  vice-presi- 
dential ticket,  giving  each  a  separate  vote ;  and 
in  tho  event  of  no  election  by  the  electoral  col- 
icjjcs,  sending  each  to  separate  houses — tho  three 
highest  on  the  presidential  lists  to  tho  House  of 
llcprescntativcB, — tho  two  highest  on  tho  vice- 
presidential,  to  tho  Senate.     And  thus  ended 
tlr  first  struggle  in  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives (in  relation  to  tho  election  of  President); 
between  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and  the 
democratic  principle — triumph  to  tho  prinr  ix 
ruin  to  its  opposers,  and  destruction  to  the  ci^ii;,  j 
in  tlio  constitution,  which    permitted    such  a 
strufTfrle. 

The  .second  presidential  election  in  ",j  House 
of  Representatives  was  after  tin  lapse  if  aqunrter 
if  a  century,  and  under  the  amended  consti- 
tution, which  carried  tho  three  highest  on  tho 
li.it  to  the  House  when  no  ono  had  a  majority 
of  the  clectoRd  votes.  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, were  the  three,  their  respective  votes  being 
99, 84,  41 ;  and  in  this  case  a  second  struggle 


took  placo  betwoon  ttio  thcui  y  .t  tlie  ronatitu- 
tion  and  tho  democratic  prineiplo ;   and  with 
eventual  defeat  to  tho  opporors  of  that  principle, 
though  temporarily  succesaful.    Mr.  Adams  was 
elected,  though  General  Jackson  was  tho  choice 
of  the  people,  having  roctdvcd  tho  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  and  being  undoubto<lly  tho  second 
choice  of  several  States  whoso  voton  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Crawfunl  and  Mr.  Olay  (at  the 
ginorul    election).     Tho    representatives    from 
somo  of  these  States  gave  tho  vote  of  the  State  to 
Mr.  Adams,  upon  the  argument  that  ho  was  best 
qualified  for  tho  station,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerocs  to  our  institutions  to  elect  a  military 
chieftain — an  argument  which  assumed  a  guard- 
ianship over  tho  people,  and  implied  the  necessity 
of  a  superior  intellijinoo  to  guide  them  for  their 
own  good.      The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was 
perfectly  constitutional,  and  as  such  fully  sub- 
mitted to  bj'  ho  people ;  but  it  w  as  also  a  viol&- 
!'on  of  till'  demoa  krnfeo  priii'nplej  and  that 
Violation  wus  signally   ebukcd.    All  the  roprc- 
sentativoH  who  vottnl  a  ainst  tho  will  of  tlioir 
constituents,  lost  ('eii   favor,  and  disappeared 
from  pu^''i^  life.      The  rcprc    italion  in  the 
House  of   ).i.  j."oseniative»  wa.  largely  clinngcd 
at  the  fir  t  gei.cral  election,  and  presented  a  full 
opposition  to  the  now  President.    Mr.  Adams 
himself  was  injured  by  it,  and  at  the  ensuing 
presidential  election  was  beaten    by   General 
Jackson  more  t'.um  two  to  one — 178  to  S3.   Mr. 
Clay,  who  took  the  lead  in  tho  House  for  Mr. 
Adams,  and  afterwards  took  upon  himself  the 
luis-sion  of  reconciling  the  people  to  his  election 
in  a  series  of  public  speeches,  was  himself  crip- 
pled in  tho  effort,  lost  bis  placo  in  the  democratic 
party,    joined  the  whigs  (then  called  national 
republicans),  and  has  since  presented  tho  dis- 
heartening sjiectaclo  of  a  former  great  leader 
figuring  at  the  head  of  his  ancient  fees  in  all 
their  defeats,  and  lingering  on  their  rear  in  their 
victories.    The  dciocratic  principle  was  again 
victor  over  tho  theory  of  tho  constitution,  and 
great  and  good  were  the  results  that  ensued.    It 
vindicated  the  demos  in  their  right  (\nd  their 
power,  and  showed  that  tho  prefix  to  tho  con- 
stitution, "We,  the  people,  do  ordain  and  ca- 
tablish,"  &c.,  may  also  bo  added  to  its  adminis- 
tration, showing  them  to  bo  as  able  to  administer 
as  to  mako  that  instrument.    It  re-established 
parties  upon  tho  basis  of  principle,  and  drew 
anew  party  lines,  then  almost  obliterated  under 
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the  fusion  of  parties  during  the  "  era  of  good 
feeling,"  and  the  efforts  of  leading  men  to  make 
personal  parties  for  themselves.  It  showed  the 
conservative  power  of  our  government  to  lie  in 
the  people,  morO  than  in  its  constituted  authori- 
ties. It  showed  that  they  were  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  function  of  self-governr;icnt.  It 
assured  the  supremacy  of  the  democracy  for  a 
long  time,  and  until  temporarily  lost  by  causes 
to  be  shown  in  their  proper  place.  Finally,  it 
was  a  caution  tcf  all  pvblic  men  against  future 
attempts  to  govern  presidential  elections  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  "  Thirty 
Years'  View  "  to  dwell  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, except  as  showing  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  events ;  and,  under  this  aspect, 
it  becomes  the  gravity  of  history  to  tell  that,  in 
these  two  struggles  for  the  election  of  President, 
those  who  strujjgled  against  the ,  democratic 
principle  lost  their  places  on  the  political  theatre, 
— the  mere'.oting  members  being  put  down  in 
their  States  and  districts,  and  the  eminent  actors 
for  ever  ostracised  from  the  high  object  of  their 
ambition.  A  subordinate  cause  may  have  itai 
its  effect,  and  unjustly,  in  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  against  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay.  They 
had  been  political  adversaries,  had  co-operated  in 
the  election,  and  went  into  the  administration  to- 
gether. Mr.  Clay  received  the  oflSce  of  Secretary 
ot  State  from  Mr.  Adams,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  imputation  of  a  bargain  between  them. 

It  came  within  my  knowledge  (for  I  was  then 
intimate  with  Mr.  Clay),  long  before  thu  elec- 
tion, and  probably  before  Mr.  Adams  knew  it 
himself,  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  support  him 
against  General  Jackson ;  and  for  the  reasons 
afterward  averred  in  his  public  speeches.  T  made 
this  known  when  occasions  required  me  to  speak 
of  it,  and  in  the  presence  c.  the  friends  of  the 
impugned  parties.  It  went  into  the  newspapers 
upon  the  information  of  these  friends,  and  Mr. 
Clay  made  me  acknov.Icdgments  for  it  in  a  let- 
ter, of  which  this  is  the  exact  copj  : 

"  /  have  received  a  paper  pitblished  on  the 
20th  ultimo,  at  fjemington,  in  Virginia,  fn 
which  is  contained  an  article  stating  tlutt  you 
had,  to  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  expressed 
your  disbelief  of  a  charge  injurious  to  me, 
touching  the  late  presidential  election,  and 
that  I  had  communicated  to  you  unejuivoccUly, 
be/ore  the  15th  of  December,  1824,  my  determi- 


nation to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  and  not  for 
General  Jackson.    Presuming  that  the  publi- 
cation ''"OS  with  your  authority,  I  cannot  deny 
the  exp.  ssion  of  proper  acknowledgments  for 
tlte  sense  of  justice  which  has  prompted  you  to 
render  this  voluntary  and  faithful  testimony." 
This  letter,  of  which  I  now  have  the  origmal, 
was  dated  at  Washington  City,  December  6th, 
1827 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  heat  and  mid- 
dle of  the  canvass^  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
beaten  by  General  Jackson,  and  when  the  testi- 
mony could  be  of  most  service  to  him.    It  went 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  was  quoted  and 
relied  upon  in  debates  in  Congress,  greatly  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  many  of  my  own  party. 
There  was  no  mistake  in  the  date,  or  the  fact. 
I  left  Washington  the  15th  of  December,  on  a 
visit  to  my  father-in-law,  Colonel  James  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  where 
Mrs.  Benton  then  was ;  and  it  was  before  I  left 
Washington  that  I  learned  from  Mr.  Clay  him- 
self that  his   intention  was  to    support  Mr. 
Adams.    I  told  this  at  that  time  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Dowell, and  any  friends  that  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  gave  it  to  the  public  in  a  letter  which  was 
copied  into  many  newspapers,  and  is  preserved 
in  Niles'  Register.    I  told  it  as  my  belief  to  Mr 
Jefferson  en  Christmas  evening  of  the  same  year, 
when  returning  to  Washington  and  making  a  call 
on  that  illustrious  man  at  his  seat,  Monticcllo ;  and 
believing  then  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  elected, 
and,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  would  hav& 
to  make  up  a  mixed  cabinet,  I  expressed  that 
belief  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  using  the  term,  familial 
in  English  history,  of  "broad  bottomed;"  and 
asked  him  how  it  would  do?    He  answered, 
"  Not  at  all — would  never  succeed — would  ruin 
all  engaged  in  it."    Mr.  Clay  told  his  intentions 
to  others  of  his  friends  from  an  early  period, 
but  as  they  remained  his  friends,  their  testimony 
was  but  little  heeded.    Even  my  own,  in  the 
violence  of  party,  and  frdm  my  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Clay,  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect.   Tlic 
imputation  of  "bargun"  stuck,  und  doubtless 
had  an  influence  in  the  election     In  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  the  whole  affair — previous  au- 
tagonisra  between  the  parties,  actual  support  in 
the  election,  and  acceptance  of  high  oflBcc,  made 
up  a  case  agamst  Messrs,  Adnms  and  Clay  which 
it  was  hardly  safe  for  public  men  to  create  ~1 
to  brave,  however  strong  in  their  own  conscious- 
ness of  integrity.    Still,  the  great  objection  to 
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the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  violation 
of  the  principle  demoa  krateo  ;  and  in  the  ques- 
tion which  it  raised  of  the  capacity  of  the  denwa 
to  choose  a  safe  President  for  themselves.  A 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  representative  from 
Missouri,  before  he  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  which  was  published  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  placed  the  objection  upon 
this  high  ground ;  and  upon  it  the  battle  was 
mainly  fought,  and  won.  It  was  a  victory  of 
principle,  and  should  not  be  disparaged  by  the 
admission  of  an  unfounded  and  subordinate 
cause. 

This  presidential  election  of  1824  is  remarkable 
under  another  aspect — as  having  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  caucus  nominations  for  tho  Presi- 
dency by  members  of  Congress.    This  mode  of 
concentrating  public  opinion  began  to  bo  prac- 
tised as  the  eminent  men  of  the  Revolution,  to 
whom  public  opinion  awarded  a  preference,  were 
passing  away,  and  when  new  men,  of  more  equal 
pretensions,  were  coming  upon  the  stage.     It 
was  tried  several  times  with  success  and  general 
approbation,  public  sentiment  having  been  fol- 
lowed, and  not  led,  by  tho  caucus.    It  was  at- 
tempted in  1824,  and  failed,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Crawford  only  attending — others  not  attending, 
not  from  any  repugnance  to  the  practice,  as  their 
previous  conduct  had  shown,  but  because  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  friends  in  Congress,  and  would  assuredly 
receive  the  nomination.    All  the  rest,  therefore, 
refused  to  go  into  it :  all  joined  in  opposing  the 
"caucus  candidate,"  as  Mr.  Crawford  was  called ; 
all  united  in  painting  the  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion of  these  caucus  nominations,  and  the  ano- 
maly of  members  of  Congress  joining  in  them. 
By  their  joint  eflTorts  they  succeeded,  and  justly 
in  tho  fact  though  not  in  the  motive,  in  rendering 
these  Congress  caucus  nominations  odious  to 
the  people,  and  broke  them  down.      They  were 
dropped,  and  a  different  mode  of  concentrating 
public  opinion  was  adopted — that  of  party  nomi- 
,  nations  by  conventions  of  delegates  from  the 
States.    This  worked  well  at  first,  the  will  of 
the  people  being  strictly  obeyed  by  the  delegates, 
and  the  majority  making  tho  nomination.    But 
I  it  quickly  degenerated,  and  became  obnoxious  to 
I  ill  the  objections  to  Congress  caucus  nomina- 
is,  and  many  others  besides.    Members  of 
I  Congress  still  attended  them,  cither  as  delegates 
I K  13  lobby  managers.    Persons  attended  as 
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delegates  who  had  no  oonstituenoy.    Delegates 
attended  upon  equivocal  appointments.    Double 
sets  of  delegates  sometimes  came  from  the  State, 
and  either  were  admitted  or  repulsed,  as  suited 
the  views  of  the  majority.     Proxies  were  in- 
vented.   Many  delegates  attended  with  the  sole 
view  of  estabUshing  a  claim  for  office,  and  voted 
accordingly.     The  two-thirds  rule  was  invent- 
ed, to  enable  the  minority  to  control  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  whole  proceeding  became  anom- 
alous and  irresponsible,  and  subversive  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  leaving  them  no  more  con- 
trol over  the  nomination  than  the  subjects  of 
kings  have  over  the  birth  of  the  child  which 
is  bom  to  rule  over  them.    King  Caucus  is  as 
potent  as  any  other  kmg  in  this  respect;  for 
whoever  gets  the  nomination — no  matter  how 
effected — becomes  the  candidate  of  the  party, 
from  tho  necessity  of  union  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  from  the  indisposition  of  the  great 
States  to  go  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  balanced  by  the  small  ones.    This  is  the  mode 
of  making  Presideats,  practised  by  both  parties 
now.    It  is  the  virtual  election!  and  thus  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  has  passed — not  only  from  tho 
college  of  electors  to  which  the  constitution  con- 
fided it,  and  from  the  people  to  whom  the  prac- 
tice under  the  constitution  gave  it,  and  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  the  constitution 
provided  as  ultimate  arbiter— but  has  gone  to 
an  anomalous,  irresponsible  body,  unknown  to 
law  or  constitution,  unknown  to  the  early  ages 
of  our  government,  and  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  composing  it,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of   interlopers  attending  it, 
have  no  other  view  cither  in  attending  or  in  pro- 
moting the  nomination  of  any  particular  man, 
than  to  get  one  elected  who  will  enable  them  to 
eat  out  of  the  public  crib — who  will  give  them  a 
key  to  the  public  crib. 

The  evil  is  destructive  to  the  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  to  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions. Tho  remedy  is  in  tho  application  of  the 
democratic  principle — tho  people  to  vote  direct 
for  President  and  Vice-President ;  and  a  second 
election  to  be  held  immediately  between  the  two 
highest,  if  no  one  has  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  on  the  first  trial.  But  this  would  re- 
quire an  amendment  of  tho  constitution,  not  to 
be  effected  but  by  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  the  sanction  \d 
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three  fourths  of  the  States— a  consummation  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  people  has  not  yet 
been  equal,  but  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair.  The  great  parliamentary  reform  in 
Great  Britain  was  only  carried  after  forty  years 
of  continued,  annual,  persevering  exertion.  Our 
constitutional  reform,  in  this  point  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  may  require  but  a  few  years ;  in 
the  meanwhile  I  am  for  the  people  to  select,  as 
well  as  elect,  their  candidates,  and  for  a  reference 
to  the  House  to  choose  one  out  of  three  presented 
by  the  people,  instead  of  a  caucus  nomination  of 
whom  it  pleased.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  no  longer  the  small  and  dangerous  electoral  col- 
lege that  it  once  was.  Instead  of  thirteen  States 
we  now  have  thirty-one ;  instead  of  sixty-five 
representatives,  we  have  now  above  two  hundred. 
Responsibility  in  the  House  is  now  well  establish- 
ed, and  political  ruin,  and  personal  humiliation,  at- 
tend the  violation  of  the  will  of  the  State.  No 
man  could  be  elected  now,  or  endeavor  to  be 
elected  (after  the  experience  of  1800  and  1824), 
who  is  not  at  the  heal  of  the  list,  and  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  the  Union.  The  lesson  of  those 
times  would  deter  imitation,  and  the  democratic 
principle  would  again  crush  all  that  were  instru- 
mental in  thwarting  the  public  will.  There  is 
no  longer  the  former  dimger  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nor  any  thing  in  it  to  justify  a 
previous  resort  to  such  assemblages  as  our  na- 
tional conventions  have  got  to  be.  The  House 
is  legal  and  responsible,  which  the  convention  is 
not,  with  a  better  chance  for  integrity,  as  having 
been  actually  elected  by  the  people ;  and  more 
restrained  by  position,  by  public  opinion,  and  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  from  the  acceptance  of 
office  from  the  man  they  elect.  It  is  the  consti- 
tutional umpire ;  and  until  the  constitution  is 
amended,  I  am  for  acting  upon  it  as  it  is. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    OCCUPATION  OP  THE  COLUMBIA. 

This  stibject  had  begun  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  the  public  mind,  and  I  brought  a  bill  into  the 
Senate  to  enable  the  President  to  possess  and  re- 
tain the  country.  The  joint  occupation  treaty 
of  1618  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  was  my 


policy  to  terminate  such  occupation,  and  hold 
the  Columbia  (or  Oregon)  exclusively,  as  we  had 
the  admitted  right  to  do  while  the  question  of 
title  '.vns  depending.  The  British  had  no  title, 
and  were  simply  working  for  a  division — for  tho 
right  bank  of  tho  river,  and  the  harbor  at  its 
mouth — and  waiting  on  time  to  ripen  their  joint 
occupation  into  a  claim  for  half  I  knew  this,  and 
wished  to  teimi'iate  a  joint  tenancy  which  could 
only  bo  injurious  to  ourselves  while  it  lasted 
and  jeopard  our  rights  when  it  terminated.  The 
bill  which  I  brought  in  proposed  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  tlie  President  to  act  elliciently, 
with  a  dctatchmcnt  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and 
in  tho  discussion  of  this  bill  the  whole  question 
of  title  and  of  policy  came  up  j  and,  in  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  Nov,'  Jersey,  I  found  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  defend  both.  I  now  give  some 
extracts  from  that  reply,  as  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  British  pretension,  founded  upon  her 
own  exhibition  of  title,  and  showing  that  she 
i  had  none  south  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  that 
we  wore  only  giving  her  a  claim,  by  putting  her 
possession  on  an' equality  with  our  own.  These 
extracts  will  show  tho  history  of  tho  case  as  it 
then  stood — as  it  remained  invalidated  in  all  sulj- 
sequent  discussion — and  according  to  which,  ami 
after  twenty  years,  and  when  the  question  had 
assumed  a  war  aspect,  it  was  finally  sottlcd. 
The  bill  did  not  pass,  but  received  an  encouraging 
vote — fourteen  senators  voting  favorably  to  it 
They  were : 

Messrs.  Barbour,  Benton,  Bouligny,  Cobb, 
Ilayne,  Jackson  (tlio  General),  Joluison  of 
Kentucky,  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Lloyd  of 
Massadiusctts,  Mills,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Talbot, 
Thomas, 

"  Mr.  Benton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickerson,  saiil 
that  ho  had  not  intended  to  si)eak  to  this  bill. 
Always  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  Senate,  he  was  particularly  so 
at  this  moment,  when  the  session  was  drawini; 
to  a  close,  and  a  hundred  bills  upon  the  table 
were  each  demanding  attention.  The  occupa- 
tion of  tho  Columbia  River  was  a  subject  which 
had  engaged  the  deliberations  of  Congress  fui 
four  years  past,  and  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
might  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  upon  jt.  Rest- 
ing upon  this  belief,  Mr.  B.,  as  reporter  of  the 
bill,  had  limited  himself  to  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing its  progress,  and  of  holding  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  any  inquiries  which  might  be  put 
Inquiries  he  certainly  expected ;  but  a  general 
assault,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  session,  upon 
tito  principle,  the  policy,  and  the°  details  of  tbe 
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bill,  had  not  been  anticipated.  Such  an  assault 
had,  however,  been  made  by  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  D.),  and  Mr.  B.  would  be 
nnfaithful  to  his  duty  if  he  did  not  repel  it.  In 
discharging  this  duty,  ho  would  lose  ni>  time  in 
going  over  tho  gentleman's  calculations  about 
the  expense  of  getting  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Oregon  to  tho  Potomac ;  nor  would  he 
Bolve  his  difficulties  about  tho  shortest  and  best 
jQUte — whether  Cape  Horn  should  be  doubled,  a 
new  route  explored  under  the  north  pole,  or 
mountains  climbed,  whose  aspiring  summits  pre- 
sent twelve  feet  of  defying  snow  to  the  burning 
rays  of  a  July  sun.  Mr.  B.  looked  upon  tlicse 
calculations  and  problems  as  so  many  daslies  of 
the  gentleman's  wit,  and  admitted  tliat  wit  was 
an  excellent  article  in  debate,  equally  convenient 
for  embellishing  an  argument,  and  concealing 
the  want  of  one.  For  which  of  the.sc  purposes 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey  had  amused  the 
Senate  with  the  wit  in  question,  it  was  not  for 
Mr.  B.  to  say,  nor  should  he  underta!;e  to  dis- 
turb him  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  honor 
which  he  had  won  thereby,  and  would  pioceed 
directly  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  tho  bill. 

"It  is  now.  Mr.  President,  continued  Mr.  B., 
precisely  two  and  twenty  years  since  a  content 
for  tho  Columbia  has  been  going  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britiiin.  The  contest 
origiiiated  with  the  discovery  of  the  river  itself. 
The  moment  tliat  we  discovered  it  sho  claimed 
it ;  and  without  a  color  of  title  in  h.er  liand,  she 
has  labored  ever  since  to  overreach  us  in  the 
arts  of  negotiation,  or  to  bully  us  out  of  our  dis- 
covery by  menaces  of  war. 

'•In  tiie  year  1700,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  discovered  the 
Columbia  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea ;  and  in 
1803,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sent  by  the  gov- 
crnm-'nt  of  tho  United  States  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  river,  from  its  source 
downwards,  and  to  take  formal  possession  in 
the  name  of  their  government.     In  171)3  Sir 
Alexander  McKenzie  hod  been  sent  from  Canada 
by  the  British  Government  to  efFect  the  same 
object ;  but  he  missed  the  sources  of  the  river, 
fell  upon  the  TacoiUche  Tesse,  and  struck  the 
Pacific  about  iive  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
"  In  1803,  the  United  States  acquired  I^ouisiana, 
and  with  it  an  open  question  of  boundaries  for 
that  vast  province.    On  tho  side  of  Mexico  and 
Florida  this  question  was  to   be  settled  with 
the  King  of  Spain;  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  tho  King  of   Great  Britain.      It 
happened  in  the  very  time  that  we  were  signing 
a  troatyin  Paris  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
that  we  were  signing  ariother  in  London  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
northwest  possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  King  of  Great   Britain.      Tho   negotiators 
of  each  were  ignorant  of  what  the  others  had 
done  ;  and  on  remitting  the  two  treaties  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification,  that 
for  tho  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  ratified  with- 


out restriction ;  tho  other,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  fifth  article.  It  was  this  article  which  ad- 
justed the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lake  of  tho 
Woods  to  tho  head  of  the  Mississip])i ;  and  tho 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it,  because,  by  possibili- 
ty, it  might  jeopard  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana.  The  tieaty  was  sent  back  to  London, 
the  fifth  article  expunged ;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, acting  then  as  upon  a  late  occasion, 
rejected  the  whole  treaty,  when  it  failed  in  so^ 
curing  tho  precise  advantage  of  which  it  was 
in  search. 

"  In  the  year  1807,  another  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  negotiators  on  lx>th  sides  were  then 
pos.si.rsed  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  her  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  west  were  undefined.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  boundary  was  a  point  in  the  nego- 
tiaton.  and  continued  efforts  were  made  by  tho 
British  plenipotentiaries  to  oven-each  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  respect  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  AVithout  presenting  any 
claim,  they  endeavored  to  '  leave  a  nest  egg  for 
future  pretensions  in  that  quarter.^  (.SYa/e 
Papers,  18'22-o.)  Finally,  an  article  was  agreed 
to.  The  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
was  to  be  followed  west,  as  far  as  the  territories 
of  the  two  countries  extended  in  that  direction, 
with  a  proviso  against  its  application  to  the 
country  west  of  tho  Rocky  Moiuitains.  This 
treaty  shared  the  fiite  of  that  of  1803.  It  was 
never  ratified.  For  causes  unconnected  with  tho 
questions  of  boundary,  it  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  without  a  reference  to  the  Senate. 

"At  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  attempts  of  1803  and 
1807  were  renewed.  The  British  plenipotentia- 
ries ofl'ered  articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  boun- 
dary, and  of  the  northwest  coast,  of  tlie  same 
character  with  those  previously  otlered ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  upon 
the  subject  was  i.iserted  in  tlie  treaty  signed  at 
that  place. 

"At  London,  in  1818,  the  negotiations  upon 
this  point  were  renewed;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time,  uncovered  ilie  ground 
upon  v  iiicli  its  pretensions  rested.  Its  plenipo- 
tentia  es,  ?«Ir.  Kobinson  and  Mr.  Goulbourn, 
asserted  (to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  own 
words,  as  reported  by  Messis.  Gallatin  and  Rush) 
'That  former  voyages,  and  principally  that  of 
Captain  Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights 
deiivcd  from  discovery ;  and  they  alluded  to  pur- 
chases from  tho  natives  south  of  the  river  Co- 
lumbia, which  they  alleged  to  have  been  made 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  They  did 
not  make  any  formid  proposition  for  a  boundary, 
but  iiilimaUd  that  the  rirer  itself  was  the  most 
convenient  that  could  be  adopted,  and  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  any  which  did  not  give  them 
the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  common 
with  the  United  States.' — Letter  from  Messrs. 
da  Hat  in  and  Rush,  October  20tH,  1820. 

To  this  the  American  plcni{K>tontiaries  aii> 
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■wered,  in  a  way  better  calculated  to  oncourage 
than  to  repulse  the  groundless  pretensions  of 
Oreat  Britain.  '  We  did  not  assert  (continue 
these  gcjitlemen  in  the  same  letter),  we  did  not 
Msert  that  the  United  States  had  a  perfect  right 
to  that  country,  but  insisted  that  their  claim  was 
ftt  least  good  against  Oreat  Britain.  We  did  not 
know  with  precision  what  value  our  gorern- 
Dient  set  m  the  country  to  the  westward  of  these 
mountuii  .i. ;  but  we  were  not  authorized  to  enter 
intoat)  rar^'^ment  which  should  be  tantamount 
to  an  .ba  ' 'nment  of  the  claim  to  it.  It  was 
at  la  Kgr  a.  but,  as  we  thought,  with  some  re- 
btcta.  ce  on  tn«  part  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast, 
olaimeid  by  either  party^  should,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  claims  of  either,  and  for  a  limited 
<jmo,  be  opened  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries.' 

"  The  substance  of  this  agreement  was  inserted 
in  the  convention  of  October,  1818.  It.  con- 
stitutes the  third  article  of  that  treaty,  and  is 
the  same  upon  which  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dickerson)  relies  for  excluding 
the  United  States  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia. 

"  In  subsequent  negotiations,  the  British  agents 
ftirther  rested  their  claim  upon  the  discoveries 
of  McKenzie,  in  1793,  the  seizure  of  Astoria  du- 
ring the  late  war.  and  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty, 
of  1790. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  of  title,  said  Mr.  B.,  is 
ridiculous,  and  would  be  contemptible  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  power  than  that  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Of  the  five  grounds  of  claim  which 
she  has  set  up,  not  one  of  them  is  tenable  against 
the  slightest  examination.  Cook  never  saw, 
much  less  took  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America^  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Columbia  River.  All  his  discoveries  were 
far  north  Of  that  point,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
followed  up  by  possession,  withou*  which  the 
fact  of  discovery  would  confer  no  title.  The 
Indians  were  not  even  named  from  whom  the 
purchases  are  stated  to  have  been  made  anterior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Not  a  single  parti- 
cular is  given  which  could  identify  a  transaction 
of  the  kind.  The  only  circumstance  mentioned 
applies  to  the  locality  of  the  Indians  supposed 
to  have  made  the  sale ;  and  that  circumstance 
invalidates  the  whole  claim.  They  are  said  to 
have  resided  to  the'<ou<A^of  the  Columbia; 
by  consequence  they  did  not  reside  upon  it,  and 
could  have  no  right  to  sell  a  country  of  which 
they  were  not  the  possessors. 

"  McKenzie  was  sent  out  from  Canada,  in  the 
year  1793,  to  discover,  at  its  head,  the  river 
which  Captain  Oray  had  discovered  at  its  mouth, 
three  years  before.  But  McKenzie  missed  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  struck  the  Pacific  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  as  I  have  already 
■tated.  The  seizure  of  Astoria,  during  the  war, 
was  an  operation  of  arms,  conferring  no  more 
title  upon  Great  Britain  to  the  Columbia,  than 
the  capture  of  Castine  and  Detroit  gave  her  to 


Maine  and  Michigan.  This  new  ground  of  clafan 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  Bagot^  his  Britannic  Miyesty's 
minister  to  this  republic,  in  1817,  and  set  up 
in  a  way  to  contradict  and  relinquish  all  their 
other  preten''(>d  titles.  Mr.  Bagot  was  remon- 
strating aga  i  the  occupation,  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  reciting  that 
it  had  been  taken  possession  of,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  during  the  late  war,  '  ana  had  sinck  been 
coNsiDKRED  as  forming  apart  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  The  word  ^  since?  is  exclusive  of 
all  previous  pretension,  and  the  Ghent  Treaty, 
which  stipulates  for  the  restoration  of  all  the 
captured  posts,  is  a  complete  extinguisher  to  this 
idle  pretension.  Finally,  the  British  negotiators 
have  been  driven  to  take  shelter  under  the  Noot- 
ka Sound  Treaty  of  1790.  The  character  of 
that  treaty  was  well  understood  at  the  time  that 
it  was  made,  and  its  terras  will  speak  for  them- 
selves at  the  present  day.  It  was  a  treaty  of 
concession,  and  not  of  acquisition  of  rights,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  so  character- 
ized by  the  opposition,  and  so  admitted  to  bo  bv 
the  ministry,  at  the  time  of  its  communication  to 
the  British  Parliament. 

[Hero  Mr.  B.  read  passages  from  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prove  the  character 
of  this  Treaty.] 

"  Mr.  Fox  said,  '  What,  then,  was  the  extent 
of  our  rights  before  the  convention — (whether 
admitted  or  denied  by  Spain  was  of  no  conse- 
quence)— and  to  what  extent  were  they  now 
secured  to  us  ?    We  possessed  and  exercised  tlie 
free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  nj- 
straint  or  limitation.    We  possessed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  carrying  on  fisheries  in  the 
South  Seas  equally  unlimited.     This  was  no 
barren  right,  but  a  right  of  which  we  had  avail- 
ed ourselves,  as  appeared  by  the  papers  on  the 
table,  which  showed  that  the  produce  of  it  \aA 
increased,  in  five  years,  from  twelve  to  ninetj- 
scven  thousand  pounds  sterling.    This  estate  we 
had,  and  were  daily  improving ;  it  was  not  to  be 
disgraced  by  the  name  of  an  acquisition.    The  ad- 
mission of  part  of  these  rights  by  Spain,  was  all  we 
had  obtamcd.    Our  right,  before,  was  to  settle  in 
any  part  of  the  South  or  Northwest  Coast  ol 
America,  not  fortified  against  us  by  previous 
occupancy ;  and  we  were  now  restricted  to  settle 
in  certain  places  only,  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions.   This  was  an  important  concession  on  our 
part.      Our  rights  of  fishing  extended  to  the 
whole  ocean,  and  now  it,  too,  was  limited,  and  to 
be  carried  on  within  certain  distances  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.    Our  right  of  making  set- 
tlements was  not.  as  now,  a  right  to  build  huts, 
but  to  plant  colonies,  if  wo   thought  proper! 
Surely  these  were  not  acquisitions,  or  rather 
conquests,  as  they  must  be  considered,  if  kc 
were  to  judge  by  the  triumphant  language  re- 
specting them,  but  great  and  important  conces- 
sions.    By  the  third  article,  we  arp  authorized 
to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas, 
unmolested,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  our 
fisheries,  and  to  Lmd  on  the  unsettled  coasts,  for 
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the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives ;  but, 
loiter  this  pompous  recognition  of  right  to  navi- 
gation, fishery,  and  commerce,  comes  another 
article,  the  sizth,  which  takes  away  the  right  of 
landing,  and  erecting  even  temporary  huts,  for 
any  purpose  but  that  of  carrying  on  the  fishery, 
and  amounts  to  a  complete '  dereliction  of  idJ 
right  to  settle  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce  with  the  natives.' — British  Parlia- 
mentary History,  Vol.  28,  p.  990. 

"Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply.  'Having  finished  tht, 
part  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  which  referred  to  the 
reparation,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  that  gentleman's  argument  to  prove, 
ihat  the  other  articles  of  the  convention  were 
mere  concessions,  and  not  acquisitions.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that,  though 
what  this  country  had  gained  consisted  not  of 
new  rights,  it  certainly  did  of  new  advantages. 
We  had,  before,  a  right  to  the  Southern  whale 
fishery,  and  a  right  to  navigate  and  carry  on 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  trade  on 
the  coasts  of  any  part  of  Northwest  America ; 
but  that  right  not  only  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged, but  disputed  and  resisted :  whereas,  by 
the  convention,  it  was  secured  to  us— a  circum- 
stance which,  though  no  new  right,  was  a  new 
advantage.'— 5'ame— p.  10C2. 

"But,  continued  Mr.  Benton,  we  need  not 
take  the  chai-acter  of  the  treaty  even  from  the 
high  authority  of  these  rival  leaders  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  treaty  will  speak  for  itself. 
I  have  it  in  my  hand,  and  will  read  the  article 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  British  claim  to  the 
Columbia  River. 

"'ARTICLE  THIRD  OF  THE  NOOTKA  BOUND 
TREATY. 

"'In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
sliip,  and  to  preserve,  in  future,  a  perfect  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  re- 
spective subjects  shall  not  bo  disturbed  or 
molested,  either  in  navigating  or  carrying 
on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in 
the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of 
those  seas  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements 
there ;  the  whole  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  three 
following  articles.' 

'^The  particular  clause  of  this  article,  relied 
upon  by  the  advocates  for  the  British  claim,  is 
ihat  which  gives  the  right  of  landing  on  parts 
of  the  Northwest  Coast,  not  already  occupied, 
fo."  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  commerce  and 

r^aking  settlements.  The  first  inquiry  arising 
upon  this  clause  is,  whether  the  coast,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  unoccupied 
at  the  date  of  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty  ?  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  second  is, 
vhethcr  the  English  landed  upon  this  coast  while 
it  was  so  unoccupied?     The  answer  is  in  the 

negative ;  and  this  answer  puts  an  end  to  all  pre- 
I  teisioii  of  British  claim  founded  upon  this  treaty, 


without  leaving  us  under  the  necessity  of  recurs 
ring  to  the  fact  that  the  permission  to  land,  and 
to  make  settlements,  so  far  from  contemplating 
an  ac>]uisition  of  territory,  was  limited  by  subse" 
quent  restrictions,  to  the  erection  of  temporary 
huts  for  the  personal  accommodation  of  fisher- 
men and  traders  only. 

"  Mr.  B.  adverted  to  the  inconsistency,  on  the 
part  of  Qreat  Britain,  of  following  the  49th  par- 
allel to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  refusing  to 
follow  it  tmj  further.  He  affirmed  that  the 
principle  which  would  make  that  parallel  a 
boundary  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  would 
carry  it  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  proved 
this  assertion  by  recurring  to  the  origin  of  that 
line.  It  grew  out  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that 
treaty  which,  in  1704,  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Louis  the  XlVth  and  fixed  ihe 
boundaries  of  their  respective  dominions  in 
North  America.  The  tenth  article  of  that  trea^ 
was  applicable  to  Louisiana  and  to  Canada.  It 
provided  that  commissioners  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  powers  to  adjust  the  boundary 
between  them.  The  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, and  did  fix  it.  The  parallel  of  49  de- 
grees was  fixed  upon  as  the  common  boundary 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  "  indefinitely  to 
the  West"  This  boundary  was  acquiesced  in 
for  a  hundred  years.  By  proposing  to  follow  it 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  British  Govern- 
ment admits  its  validity ;  by  refusing  to  follow 
it  out,  they  become  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  and  betray  a  determination  to  en- 
croach upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement. 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  continued  Mr. 
B.,  Great  Britain  has  no  color  of  title  to  the 
country  in  question.  She  sets  up  none.  There 
is  not  a  paper  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
which  a  British  minister  has  stated  a  claim.  I 
speak  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  not  of  the 
agents  employed  by  them.  The  claims  we 
have  been  examining  are  thrown  out  in  the  con- 
versations and  notes  of  diplomatic  agents.  No 
English  minister  has  ever  put  his  name  to  them, 
and  no  one  will  ever  risk  his  character  as  a 
statesman  by  venturing  to  do  so.  The  claim  of 
Great  Britain  is  nothing  but  a  naked  pretension, 
founded  on  thd  double  prospect  of  benefiting 
herself  and  injuring  the  United  States.  The  fur 
trader.  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,i8  at  the  bottom 
of  this  policy.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  explore 
the  Columbia  River,  in  1793,  he,  nevertheless, 
urged  upon  the  British  Government  the  advan- 
tages of  taking  it  to  herself,  and  of  expelling  the 
Americans  from  the  whole  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  advice  accorded  too 
well  with  the  passions  and  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  government 
which  has  lost  no  opportunity,  since  the  peace 
of  '83,  of  aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  government  which  listens 
to  the  suggestions  of  its  experienced  subjects^ 
and  thus  an  individual,  in  the  humble  station  of 
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ft  Air  trad<:r,  has  pointed  out  tho  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  by  every  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  frc  m  Pitt  to  Canning,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  a  war  is  now  menaced. 

"  For  a  boundary  line  between  tho  United 
States  and  Great  lintoin,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
McKenzic  proposes  the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  be- 
cause that:  latitude  is  necessary  to  give  the  Co- 
lumSia  Rivr  to  Great  Britain.  His  words  are ; 
''  Let  the  Ln j  begin  where  it  may  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  must  be  continued  west,  til!  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  tlic  sviUh  of  th, 
Columbia.^ 

"Mr.  B.  said  it  wascurionn  to  observn  with 
what  closencaa  every  sugjroaiion  of  McKcnzio 
had  been  followed  up  hy  tlir  (iritish  ( Jovern- 
ment.    He  rccomnicnded  that  iho  Hudson  Bay 
and  Northwest  Company  should  bo  united ;  and 
they  have  been  united.    He  proposed  t;>  cxtcn  i 
the  fur  trade  of  C;ir  ida  to  the  ^.iioie  ol  the  i'a- 
cific  Ucean ;  and  it  has  been  so  cxtenuiid.     IF.o 
proposed  that  a.chnin  of  trading;  posts  should  bo 
formed  through  t'lo  continent,  from  sea  Jo  hua; 
und  it  has  been  foiiaed.    He  rccommcnd!<;d  that 
r^'^  boundary  !ino  should  bo  agreed  upon  with 
l>)0  fJniU'd  ;jlutes,  which  did  not  give  tho  Co- 
lumbia Filler  to  tho  British;  and  tho  British 
t.ainistry  declare  that  none  other  shall  bo  forniod. 
Ho  projioied  to  obtain  the  command  of  tho  fur 
trade  from  latitude  45  degrees  north ;  and  tls 'v 
have  it  even  to  tiie  Mandan  villages,  and  tl.o 
neighborhood  of  the  Council  Bluli's.    He  rocoin- 
mended  the  expulsion  of  American  traders  fiynt  | 
the  whole  region  west  of  the  Kooky  Mountains', 
and  they  are  expelled  i'rom  it.    lb;  proposed  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  Pacitto  Ocean ;  i 
and  it  will  be  commanded  the  moment  a  British  , 
fleet  takes  position  in  tiie  mouth  of  the  Colum-  j 
bia.  Besides  these  specified  advantages,  McKen- . 
tie  alludes  to  other  'political  consideralions'  > 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  particu-  ' 
larize.    Doubtless  it  was  not.    They  were  suf-  ! 
ficiently  understood.    They  are  tho  same  whicii 
induced  the  retention  of  tho  northwestern  posts, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783;   the  same 
which  induced  tho    acquisition   of   Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Madagascar ;  the  same  which  makes 
Great  Britain  covet  tho  possession  of  every  com- 
manding position  in  tho  four  quarters  of  the 
globe." 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  only  state  it  as 
founded  upon — 1.  Discovery  of  tho  Columbia 
River  by  Capt.  Gray,  in  1790 ;  2.  Purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803  ;  3.  Discovery  of  tlie  Colum- 
bia from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  in  1803 ;  4.  Settlement  of  Astoria,  in 
1811 ;  5.  Treaty  with  Spain,  1819 ;  C.  Contigu- 
ity and  continuity  of  settlement  and  possession. 
Nor  do  I  argue  the  question  of  the  advantages 
of  retaining  tho  Columbia^  and  refusing  to  di- 


'  vide  or  alienate  our  territory  upon  It.  I  mcrclj^ 
!  state  them,  and  leave  thei'  value  to  result  front 
tho  enumeration.  1.  To  keep  out  a  foreign 
power ;  2.  To  gain  a  seaport  with  a  military  and 
naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  tho  Pacific ;  3.  To 
save  the  Tiir  iv-Ao  i;>  fhat  region,  and  prevent 
our  ■' ti'I',i.is  ft-ora  beirijr  tunpored  with  by  British 
tn.d  vi> .  4.  To  open  a  i  iromunication  for  com- 
mercial p'TposM  bfitwi'ii  tho  Mississippi  and 
iiioPaeitic:  ?.  lo  so:n<!  *.;;)  lights  of  science  and 
of  religion  into  eastern  Airia. 


C II  AFTER    XXI.       •    • 

COMMEXCEai>;    T  OF   MP..  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRA- 
TiON. 

O.N  the  4th  of  JIarcli  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  and  took  tho  oath  of  office.      That  ad- 
dress— tho  main  feature  of  the  inauguration  of 
every  President,  as  giving  tho  outline  of  the  po- 
licy of  his   administration — furnislicd  a  topic 
against  Mr.  Adams,  and  wont  to  tho  reconstruc- 
tion of  parties  on  the  old  lino  of  strict,  or  latitu- 
dinous,  construction  of  tho  constitution.    It  was 
the  topic  of  internal  national  improvement  by 
the  federal  government.    The  ad<lrcss  extolled 
the  value  of  such  works,  considered  tho  constitu- 
tional objection  as  yielding  to  the  force  of  ar^'u- 
luont,  expressed  the  hope  that  every  speculative 
(constitutional)  scruple  would  bo  solved  in  a 
practical  blessing ;  and  declared  the  belief  that, 
in  the  execution  of  such  works  posterity  would 
derive  a  fervent  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our 
Union,  and  most  deeply  feel  and  acknowled;^© 
the  beneficent  action  of  our  government.    The 
declaration  of  principles  which  would  give  so 
much  power  to  the  government,  and  the  danger 
of  which  had  just  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Monroe  in  his  veto  message  on  tiie  Cumberland 
road  bill,  alarmed  the  old  republicans,  and  gave  a 
new  ground  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, in  addition  to  the  strong  one  growing  out 
of  tho  election  in  tho  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  represen- 
tative government  had  been  disregarded.    This 
now  ground  of  opposition  was  greatly  strength- 
ened at  the  delivery  of  tho  first  annual  message, 
in  which  the  topic  of  intcinal  improvement  was 
again  largely  enforced,  other  subjects  reccm< 
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incndod  which  would  roquiro  a  liberal  uso  of 
constructive  powora,  and  Congress  informed  that 
the  President  had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  American  States  of  Spanish  origin,  to  send 
ministers  to  their  proposed  Congress  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was,  therefore,  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  the  new  administration 
was  to  have  a  settled  and  strong  opposition,  and 
that  founded  in  principles  of  government — tho 
game  principles,  under  different  forms,  which 
had  discriminated  parties  at  the  commencement 
of  the  federal  government.  Men  of  tho  old 
school — survivors  of  tho  <'o utest  of  tho  Adams 
and  Jefferson  times,  with  some  exceptions,  divid- 
ed accordingly — the  federalists  going  for  Mr. 
Adams,  tho  republicans  against  him,  with  tho 
mass  of  tho  younger  generation. 

In  tho  Senate  a  decided  majority  was  against 
him,  comprehending  (not  to  speak  of  younger 
men  afterwards  become  eminent,)  Jlr.  Macon  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tazewell  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Van  Buren   of  New-York,    General    Samuel 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gaillard  of  South  Ca- 
rolina (the  long-continued  temporary  President 
of  the  Senate),  Dickcrson  of  New  Jersey,  Gover- 
'  nor  Edward  Lloyd  of  Maryland,  Rowan  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania.     In  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  a  strong 
minority  opposed  to  tho  new  President,  destined 
to  be  increased  at  the  first  election  to  a  decided 
majority :  so  that  no  President  could  have  com- 
menced his  administration  under  more  unfavor- 
able auspices,  or  with  less  expectation  of  a  pop- 
ular career. 

The  cabinet  was  composed  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced men — Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr. 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  recalled  from  the  London  mission  for 
that  purpose ;  Mr.  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  at  War ;  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Mr. 
Monroe,  continued  in  that  place ;  the  same  of 
Mr,  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster  General, 
and  of  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General — both  occu- 
pying tho  same  places  respectively  under  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  continued  by  his  successor.  Tho 
place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford, 
and  declined  by  him — an  offer  rrhivu  dcBirvcs  to 
be  commemorated  to  show  how  little  theie  was 
of  personal  feeling  botivecn  these  two  eminent 


citizens,  who  had  just  been  rival  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  of  tho  United  States.  If  Mr. 
Crawford  had  accepted  tho  Treasury  department, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  have  boon  entirely  composed  of  tho  same 
individuals  which  composed  that  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
with  tho  exception  of  tho  two  (himself  and  Mr. 
Calhoun)  elected  President  and  Vice-President ; 
— a  fact  which  ought  to  have  been  known  to  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville,  when  he  wrote,  that  "  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams,  on  his  entry  into  office,  discharged  the 
majority  of  tho  individuals  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessor." 

There  was  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  tho  State 
department,  growing  out  of  his  support  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  election  of  tho  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  acceptance  of  office  from  him ;  but 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.    The  af- 
firmative votes  wore  Messrs.  Barton  and  Benton 
of  Missouri;    Mr.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire; 
Messrs.  Bouligny  and  Josiah  F.  Johnston  of 
Louisiana;    Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes  of 
Maine ;  Messrs.  Chase  and  Seymour  of  Vermont ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton  and  Van  Dyke  of  Dcl.^ 
ware;  Messrs.  DeWolf  and  Knight  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Mr.  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey ; 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Edwards  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
Gaillard  of  South  Carolba;  Messrs.  Harrison 
(the  General)  and  Ruggles  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Hen- 
dries  of  Indiana ;  Mr.  Elias  Kent  Kane  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Mr.  William  R.  King  of  Alabama ;  Messrs. 
Edward  Lloyd  and  General  Samuel  Smith  from 
Maryland ;  Messrs.  James  Lloyd  and  Elijah  H. 
Mills  from  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  John  Rowan  of 
Kentucky ;  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New-York — 27. 
The  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Thos. 
W.  Cobb  of  Georgia ;  Messrs.  Branch  and  Ma- 
con of  North  Carolina ;   Messrs.  Jackson  (the 
General)  and  Eaton  of  Tennessee ;  Messrs.  Find- 
lay  and  Marks  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Ilayne  oi 
South  Carolina;    Messrs.   David  Holmes  and 
Thomas  A.  Williams  of  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Mcll- 
vaine  of  New  Jersey ;  Messrs.  Littleton  W.  Taze- 
well and  John  Randolph  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Jesse 
B.  Thomas  of   Illinois.     Seven  senators  were 
absent,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Noble  of  Indiana) 
declared  he  should  have  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay,  if  ho  had  been  present ;  and  of 
those  voting  for  him  about  the  one  half  wore  hiS' 
political  opponents. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CASE  OF  MR.  LANHAN— TEMPORARY  BGNATOBIAL 
APPOINTMENT  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.   Lanman  had  scrred  a  regular  term  as 
senator  from  Connecticut.    His  term  of  service 
expired  on  the  3d  of  March  of  this  year,  and  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  having  failed  to 
make  an  election  of  senator  in  his  place,  ho  re- 
ceived a  temporary  appointment  fVom  the  gov- 
ernor.   On  presenting  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofSce,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  bcnig  the  first 
day  of  the  special  senatorial  session  convoked  by 
the  retiring  President  (Mr.  Monroe),  according 
to  usage,  for  the  inauguration  of  his  successor ; 
his  appointment  was  objected  to,  as  not  having 
been  made  in  a  case  in  which  a  governor  of  a 
State  could  fill  a  vacancy  by  making  a  tempo- 
rary appointment.    Mr.  Tazewell  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  against  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ment, arguing  against  it  both  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  reason  for  the  provi- 
sion.   The  words  of  the  constitution  are :  "If 
vacancies  happen  (in  the  Senate)  by  resignation 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature 
of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments;,  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature."    "  Happen"  was  held  by  Mr. 
Tazewell  to  be  the  governing  word  in  this  pro- 
vision, and  it  always  implied  a  contingency,  and 
an  unexpected  one.    It  could  not  apply  to  a 
foreseen  event,  bound  to  occur  at  a  fixed  period. 
Here  the  vacancy  was  foreseen ;  there  was  no 
contingency  in  it.    It  was  regular  and  certain. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  fi'l  it,  and 
if  they  failed,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  there 
was  no  right  in  the  governor  to  supply  their 
amission.    The  reason  of  the  phraseology  was 
evident.    The  Assembly  was   the   appointing 
body.    It  was  the  regular  authority  to  elect 
senators.    It  was  a  body  of  more  or  less  mem- 
bers, but  always  representing  the  whole  body 
of  the  State,  and  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
on  that  account  vested  by  the  constitution  with 
the  power  of  choosing  senators.  The  terms  choose 
and  elect  are  the  words  applied  to  the  legislative 
election  of  senators.    The  term  appoint  is  the 
word  applied  to  a  gubernatorial  appointment. 


The  election  was  the  regular  mode  of  the  oon- 
fltitution,  and  was  not  to  be  superseded  by  an 
appointment  in  any  casein  which  the  legislature 
could  act,  whether  they  acted  or  not    Somo 
debate  took  place,  and  precedents  were  called 
for.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  search  for  them,  and  found  several. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Oonnecticut ;  and  Mr. 
Tazewell,  of  Virginia.    They  reported  the  cases 
of  William  Cooke,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  in  April,  1797,  to  All 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  his 
own  term,  the  3d  of  March  preceding ;  of  Uriah  ■ 
Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  in  February,  1801,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy to  occur-  upon  the  expiration  of  his  own 
term,  on  the  3d  of  March  following ;  of  Joseph 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  in  February,  1809,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  which  the  expiration  of  his  own  term 
would  make  On  the  4th  of  March  following ;  of 
John  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  in  January,  1817,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  to  occur  from  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  on  the  ensuing  3d  of  March ;  and  in  all 
troso  cases  the  persons  so  appointed  had  been 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  all  of  them,  except 
m  the  case  of  Mr.  Tracy,  without  any  question 
being  raised ;  and  in  his  case  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
10.    These  preccdeats  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Senate ;  and  after  considering  Mr.  Lanman'a 
case,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  March,  the  mo- 
tion to  admit  him  to  a  scat  was  rejected  by  a 
votp  of  23  to  18.    The  senators  voting  in  favor 
of  the  motion  were  Messrs.  Bell,  Bouligny,  Chase, ' 
Clayton,  DeWolf,  Edwards,  Harrison  (General), 
Hendricks,  Johnston  of  Lousiana,  Kane,  Knight, 
Lloyd  of  Massachusetts,  Mcllvaine,  Mills,  Noble, 
Rowan,  Sejrmour,  Thomas — 10.    Those  voting 
against  it  were  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Dickcrson,  Eaton,  Findlay, 
Gaillard,  Ilayne,  Holmes  of  Maine,  Holmes  of 
Mississippi,  Jackson  (General),  King  of  Ala- 
bama, Lloyd  of  Maryland,  Marks,  Macon,  Bug- 
gies, Smith  of  Maryland,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
Vandyke,  Williams,  of  Mississippi— 23 ;  and 
with  this  decision,  the  subsequent  practice  of 
the  Senate  has  conformed,  leaving  States  in  part 
or  in  whole  unrepres'^nted,  when  the  legislature 
failed  to  fill  a  regular  vacancy. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

BBTIBINO  or  MB.  BUFCB  KINO. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  this  gentleman  ter- 
minated a  long  and  high  career  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  federal  government,  but  not  en- 
tirely to  quit  its  service.    He  was  appointed  by 
the  now  President,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to 
the  place  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the 
game  place  to  which  ho  had  been  appointed  thirty 
years  before,  and  from  the  same    place  (the 
Senate)  by  President  Washington;  and  from 
wiiich  he  had  not  been  removed  by  President 
Jefferson,  at  the  revolution  of  parties,  which 
tooic  place  in  1800.     lie  had  been  connected 
with  the  government  forty  years,  having  served 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  in 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution (in  both  places  from  his  native  State 
of  Massachusetts),  in  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New-York,  being  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
that  State,  elected  in  1789,  wiA  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  the  father-in-law  of  General  Hamilton. 
He  was  afterwards  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
—again  senator,  and  again  minister — having,  in 
the  mean  time,  declined  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  a  federalist  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
head  of  that  party  after  the  death  of  General 
Hamilton ;  and  when  the  name  discriminated  a 
party,  with  whose  views  on  government  and 
systems  of  policy.  General  Washington  greatly 
coincided.    As  chief  of  that  party,  ho  was  voted 
for  as  Vice-President  in  1808,  and  as  President 
in  1816.    lie  was  one  of  the  federalists  who 
supported  the  government  in  the  war  of  1812 
against  Great  Britain.    Opposed  to  its  declara- 
tion, he  went  into  its  support  as  soon  as  it  was 
declared,  and  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  voted 
the  measures  and  supplies  required ;  and  (what 
was  most  essential)  exerted  himself  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  his  adopted  State,  New- York 
(on  the  strength  and  conduct  of  which  so  much 
then  depended) ;  assisting  to  raise  and  equip  her 
volunteer  regiments  and  militia  quotas,  and  co-op- 
crating  with  the  republican  leaders  (Gov.  Tomp- 
idns  and  Mr.  Van  Buren),  to  maintain  the  great 
Btate  of  New-York  in  the  strong  and  united 


position  which  the  war  in  Canada  and  repug* 
nance  to  the  war  in  New  England,  rendered  ei- 
aential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  History 
should  remember  this  patriotic  conduct  of  Mr. 
King,  and  record  it  for  the  beautiful  and  instruc* 
tive  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

Like  Mr.  Macon  and  John  Taylor  of  Carolina, 
Mr.  King  had  his  individuality  of  character, 
manners  and  dresi,  but  oi  different  type ;  they, 
of  plain  country  gentlemen;  and  he,  a  high 
model  of  courtly  roflnement.  Ho  always  ap- 
peared ht  the  Senate  in  full  dress ;  short  small-  ■ 
clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  was  ha- 
bitually observant  of  all  the  courtesies  of  life. 
Ilis  colleague  in  the  Senate,  during  the  chief 
time  that  I  saw  him  there,  was  Mr.  Van  Buren : 
and  it  was  singular  to  see  a  great  State  represent- 
ed in  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  chiefs 
of  opposite  political  parties;  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  much  the  younger,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
behold  the  deferential  regard  which  he  paid  to 
his  elder  colleague,  always  returned  with  mark- 
ed kindness  and  respect. 

I  felt  it  to  bo  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
with  three  such  senators  as  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Ma- 
con, and  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  improve  such  an  opportunity  into  a  means 
of  benefit  to  myself.  With  Mr.  Macon  it  came 
easily,  as  he  was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of 
my  father  and  grandfather ;  with  the  venerable 
John  Taylor  there  was  no  time  for  any  intimacy 
to  grow  up,  as  we  only  served  together  for  one 
session ;  with  Mr.  King  it  required  a  little  system 
of  advances  on  my  part,  which  I  had  time  to 
make,  and  which  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
rendered  easy.  He  became  kind  to  me ;  readily 
supplied  me  with  information  frr*n  his  own  vast 
stores,  allowed  me  to  consult  him,  and  assisted  me 
in  the  business  of  the  State  (of  whose  admission 
he  hod  been  the  great  opponent),  whenever  I 
could  satisfy  him  that  I  was  right, — even  down  to 
the  small  bills  which  wore  entirely  local,  or  mere- 
ly individual.  More,  he  gave  me  proofs  of  real 
regard,  and  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  friendly 
offices, — admonition,  counselling  against  a  fault ; 
one  instance  of  which  was  so  marked  and  so 
agreeable  to  me  (reproof  as  it  was),  that  I  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  very  words  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Benton  (who  was  then  absent 
from  the  city),  and  now  copy  it,  both  to  do  hon- 
or to  an  aged  senator,  who  could  thus  act  a 
"father^a "  pArt  towards  a  y.oung  one,  and  be- 
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oauHo  I  am  proud  of  tho  words  ho  used  to  mo. 
Tho  letter  Rays : 

"Yesterday  (May  20th,  1824).  we  carried 
07.').OOO  for  improving  tho  navigation  of  tlio  Mis- 
aissippi  and  tlio  Oliio.  I  made  a  good  Hpccch, 
but  no  part  of  it  will  bo  published.  I  epoko  in 
reply,  and  with  force  and  animation.  When  it 
was  over,  Mr.  King,  of  N.  Y.,  came  and  sat  down 
id  a  chair  by  mo,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand  and 
said  he  would  speak  to  mo  as  a  father — that  I 
had  great  powora,  and  that  ho  felt  a  sincere  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  me  advance  and  riao  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  would  take  tho  liberty  of  warning 
me  against  an  effect  of  my  temperament  when 
hoatc.l  by  opposition;  that  under  these  circumstan- 
ces I  took  an  authoritative  manner,  an  J  a  look  and 
tone  of  defiance,  which  sat  ill  upon  the  older  mem- 
bers; and  advised  mo  to  moderate  my  manner." 

This  was  real  friendship,  enhanced  by  tho 
kindness  of  manner,  and  had  its  effect.  I  sup- 
pressed that  speech,  through  compliment  to  him, 
and  have  studied  moderation  and  foibcaranco 
ever  since.  Twenty-five  j'car.f  later  I  served  in 
Congress  with  two  of  Mr.  King's  sons  (Mr. 
James  Gore  King,  representative  from  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  John  Alsop  King,  a  roprescnta- 
tlvo  from  New  Jersey)  ;  and  was  glad  to  let 
them  both  see  tho  sincere  respect  which  I  had 
for  the  memory  of  their  father. 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  and  upon  the  for- 
mation of  tho  constitution  in  the  federal  conven- 
tion of  17^7,  he  said  some  things  to  mo  which,  I 
think  ought  to  be  remembered  by  future  genera- 
tions, to  enable  them  to  appreciate  justly  those 
founders  of  oui  ^'ovcrnment  who  were  in  lavor 
of  a  stronger  organization  than  was  adopted. 
He  said :  "  You  youni:  >  icn  who  have  been  born 
since  the  Revolution,  look  with  horror  upon  the 
name  of  a  King,  and  upon  all  propositions  for  a 
stron-r  government.  It  was  not  so  with  us. 
We  were  born  the  subjects  of  a  King,  and  were 
accustomed  to  subscribe  ourselves  'His  Majesty's 
most  faithful  subjects;'  and  we  began  the  quar- 
rel wliicii  ended  in  the  Revolution,  not  against 
tho  King,  but  against  his  parliament ;  and  in 
making  the  new  government  many  propositions 
were  submitted  which  would  not  bear  discus- 
sion ;  and  ought  not  to  bo  quoted  against  their 
authors,  being  offered  for  consideration,  and  to 
bring  out  opinions,  and  which,  though  behind 
ihe  opinions  of  this  day,  were  in  advance  of  those 
of  that  day." — The&e  things  were  said  chiefly  in 


relation  to  Qcncral  Hamilton,  who  had  nubmit- 
ted  propositions  dtronger  than  those  adopted, 
but  nothing  like  those  which  parl^  spirit  attri- 
buted to  him.  I  licard  these  words,  I  hope,  with 
profit ;  and  commit  thorn,  iu  tho  some  hupo,  to 
after  generations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BEMOVAL  OP  THE  CREKK  INDIANS  FEOM 
QKUUGIA. 

By  an  agreement  with  tho  State  of  Georgia  in 
tho  year  1802,  tho  United  States  became  bound, 
in  consideration  of  tho  cession  of  tho  western 
territory,  now  constituting  tlio  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  to  extinguish  tho  remainder  of 
tho  Indian  title  within  her  limits,  and  to  remove 
the  Indians  from  tho  State ;  of  which  largo  and 
valuable  ^rtions  were  then  occupied  by  tho 
Creeks  and  Chcrokees.  No  time  was  limited 
for  tho  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  uway  without 
seeing  its  full  execution.  At  length  Georgia,  sceinj^ 
no  end  to  this  delay,  became  impatient,  and  just- 
ly so,  the  long  delay  being  equivalent  to  a  breach 
of  tho  agreement;  for,  although  no  time  was 
limited  for  its  execution,  yet  a  reasonable  time 
was  naturally  understood,  and  that/incossant  and 
faithful  endeavors  should  bo  made  by  tho  United 
States  to  comply  with  her  undertaking.  In  tho 
years  1824-'25  this  had  become  a  serious  (jucs- 
tion  between  tho  United  States  and  Georgia— 
the  compact  being  but  partly  complied  with— and 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  tho  last  year  of  his  Administra- 
tion, and  among  its  last  acts,  had  tho  satisfaction 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  for 
a  cession  of  all  their  claims  in  the  State,  and  their 
removal  from  it.  This  was  the  treaty  of  the 
Indian  Springs,  negotiated  tho  12th  of  February, 
18.'J5,  tho  famous  chief,  Gen.  \Vm.  Mcintosh,  and 
some  fifty  other  chiefs  signing  it  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Crowell,  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 
It  ceded  all  the  Cret  k  country  in  Georgia,  and 
aLso  several  millions  of  acres  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Complaints  followed  it  to  Washington  as 
having  been  concluded  by  Mcintosh  without  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  opposed,  but  finally  carried,  and  b) 
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tht  fltronK  vote  of  34  tc  4.    DiMppointed  in  thoir 
oppoHition  to  tho  treaty  at  WaNliinf^ton,  tlio  dis- 
contented party  became  violent  at  homo,  Itillcd 
Mclntosli  and  another  chief,  declared  forcible  r(^- 
sistanco  to  the  execution  of  tho  treaty,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist.    Georgia,  on  her  part,  determin- 
ed to  execute  it  l>y  taking  possession  of  tho  ceded 
territory.    Tho  Government  of  tlio  United  States 
felt  itself  bound  to  interfere.    Tho  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Adams,  became  impressed  with  tho 
conviction  that  tho  treaty  had  boon  made  witli- 
out  duo  authority,  and  that  its  execution  ought 
not  to  be  enforced ;  and  sent  Gen.  Gaines  will) 
fodcrol  troops  to  the  confines  of  Georgia.    All 
Georgia  was  m  a  flame  at  this  view  of  force,  ami 
the  neighboring  States  sympathized  with  her. 
In  tho  mean  time  tho  President,  anxious  to  avoid 
violence,  and  to  obtain  justice  for  Georgia,  treat- 
ed further;  ond  assembling  the  head  men  and 
chiefs  of  tho  Crooks  at  Washington  City,  conclu- 
iic<l  a  new  treaty  with  them  (January,  182(;>; 
by  which  tho  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  was  an- 
nulled, and  a  substitute  for  it  negotiated,  coding 
all  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia,  but  none  in  Ala- 
bama.   This  treaty,  with  a  message  detailing  all 
tho  diiRcultics  of  tho  question,  was  immediately 
communicated  by  tim  President  to  tho  Senate, 
and  by  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  of  which  I  was  chairman.    The  commit- 
tee reported  against  tho  ratification  of  tho  treaty, 
earnestly  deprecated  a  collision  of  arms  between 
tho  federal  government  and  a  State,  and  recom- 
mended further  negotiations — a  thing  the  more 
easy  as  tho  Creek  chiefs  were  still  at  Washing- 
ton.   Tho  objections  to  the  new  treaty  were : 

1.  That  it  annulled  the  Mcintosh  treaty;  there- 
by implyinj;  its  illegality,  and  apparently  justify- 
ing tho  fate  of  its  authors. 

2.  Because  it  did  not  code  the  whole  of  tho 
Creek  lands  in  Georgia. 

8.  Because  it  ceded  none  in  Alabama. 

Further  negotiations  according  to  tho  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate,  were  had  by  the  Pres- 
Meut;  and  on  tho  Slst  of  March  of  the  same 
year,  a  su])plemental  article  was  concluded,  by 
which  all  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  were  ceded 
to  her;  and  the  Creeks  within  her  borders  bound 
to  emigrate  to  a  now  homo  beyond  the  Mis>i->'ip- 
pi.  The  vote  in  tho  Senate  on  ratifying  this  new 
treaty,  and  its  supplemental  article,  was  full  and 
emphatic — thirty  to  seven:  and  tho  seven  nega- 
tives all  Southern  senators  favorable  to  the  object, 


but  dissatisflod  with  tho  claiiso  which  annuHvd 
tho  Mcintosh  treaty  and  implied  a  censure  upon 
its  authors.    Northern  senators  voted  in  a  body 
to  do  this  great  act  of  Justice  to  Georgia,  ro< 
strained   by  no  unwortliy   feeling  against   the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a  slave  State.    And 
th\is  vniA  carried  into  effect,  after  a  delay  of  a 
quartet  ■>{  a  century,  and  after  great  and  just 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Georgia,  tho  compact 
between  that  State  and  the  United  States  of  1802. 
Georgia  was  ])aid  at  la.st  for  her  great  cession  ol 
territory,  and  obtained  the  removal  of  an  Indian 
community  out  of  her  limits,  and  tho  use  and 
dominion  of  all  her  soil  foi;  settlement  and  juris- 
diction.   It  was  an  incalculable  advantage  ti.  her, 
and  sought  in  vain  under  three  successive  Southern 
Presidents — .IcfTerson,  Madison,  Monroe — (who 
coidd  only  obtain  part  cofieessions  fi  mu  tho  In- 
dians)— and  now  accomplisheil  under  a  Northern 
President,  with  tho  fidl  concurrence  and  support 
of  tho  Northern  delegotions  in  Congress:  for  the 
Northern  representatives  m  tho  House  voted  tho 
appropriations  to  carry  the  treaty  into  cITcct  as 
readily  us  tho  senators  had  voted  the  ratification 
of  tho  treaty  itself.    Candid  men,  friends  to  tho 
harmony  and  stability  of  this  Union,  shotdd  re- 
member these  things  when  they  hear  tho  North- 
ern States,  on  account  of  tho  conduct  of  somo 
societies  and  individuals,  charged  with  unjust 
and  criminal  designs  towards  the  South. 

An  incident  which  attended  tho  nogotiatio. 
of  tho  supplemental  article  to  the  treaty  of 
January  deserves  to  bo  commemorated,  as  au 
instance  of  tho  fiaud:.    /hich  may  atteiftl  Indian 
negotiations,  and  for  which  there  is  so  little 
chance  of  detection   by  either  of  tho  injured 
parties, — by  the  Indians  themselves,  or  by  tho 
federal  government.    When  tho  President  sent 
in  th'"  treaty  of  January,  and  after  its  rejection 
by  tho  Senate  became  certain,  thereby  leaving 
the  federal  ;^overnmcnt  and  Georgia  upon  the 
point  of  collision,  I  urged  upon  Mr.  James  Bar- 
bour, tho  Secretary  at  War  (of  whose  depart- 
ment the  Indian  Office  was  then  a  brunch)  tho 
necessity  of  a  supplemental  article  ceding  all  tho 
Creek  lands  in  Georgia ;  and  assured  him  that, 
with  that  additional  article,  tho  treaty  would 
be  ratified,  and  the  question  settled.    The  Secre- 
tary was  very  willing  to  do  all  this,  but  said  it 
was  impossible, — that  the  chiefs  would  not  agree 
to  it.    I  recommended  to  him  to  make  them 
some  presents,  so  as  to  overcome  their  opposH 
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tion ;  which  ho  most  innocently  declined,  liecauM 
it  would  Ruvor  of  bribdry.  In  tito  nicnn  time 
it  had  been  comniiinicatc<l,  to  tnc,  tliat  the 
treaty  already  made  waa  it«tolf  tho  woric  of 
urcat  bribery;  tho  sum  of  $l«;o,0()()  out  of 
jJ347,()00,  which  it  stipiilatod  to  the  Creek  na- 
tion, as  a  first  imymcnt,  bcinp;  a  fund  for  private 
distrihution  ainonp;  tho  chiefs  wlio  nenotiafcd 
It  Having  received  tliis  inforinntion,  I  felt  quite 
sure  that  tlie  fear  of  tho  rejection  of  tho  treaty, 
and  tl..  consequent  Iosh  of  the.so  1^100,000,  to  the 
negotiating  rhiefn,  would  inHuro  their  assent  to 
the  fiiipplemcntal  article  without  tho  inducement 
of  furtlier  presentM.  I  Imil  nn  interview  with 
the  Jeadlnp  chiefs,  and  made  kno\.n  to  tliem  the 
inevitable  fac  t  (hat  the  Senate  woidd  reject  the 
tietty  as  it  stood,  but  would  ratify  it  with  a 
supplemental  article  ccdinj^  all  their  lands  in 
Georgia.  With  this  information  they  agreed  to 
tho  additional  article :  and  then  tho  whole  was 
ratified,  as  I  ha/e  already  stated.  IJut  a  further 
worlv  remained  behind.  It'  was  to  bulk  the 
fraud  of  the  corrupt  distribution  of  ^100,000 
among  a  fitv  chief-^;  and  that  was  to  be  done 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  by  a  clause 
directing  the  whole  treaty  money  to  bo  paid 
to  the  nation  instead  of  the  chiefs.  The  case 
was  communicated  to  tlic  Senate  in  secret  ses- 
sion, and  a  committee  of  conference  appointed 
(Messrs.  Benton,  Van  Burcn,  and  Berrien)  to 
agree  with  the  House  cotnmittec  upon  the  pro- 
per clause  to  bo  put  into  the  appropriation  bill. 
It  was  also  communicated  to  the  Secretary  at 
War.  He  sent  in  a  report  from  .Mr.  McKiiniey. 
the  Indian  bureau  clerk,  and  actual  n'-'f;otiator  of 
the  treaty,  admitting  the  fact  of  the  intended 
private  distribution;  whicli,  in  fact,  could  not  be 
denied,  as  I  held  an  original  paper  showing  the 
names  of  all  the  intended  recipients,  with  the 
sum  allowed  to  each,  l)eginniiig  at  $20,000  and 
ranging  down  to  l[J5000:  and  that  it  was  done 
with  liis  cognizance. 

Some  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  on 
that  occasion  will  well  finish  this  view  of  a  trans- 
action which  at  one  time  threatened  violcnco 
between  a  State  and  the  federal  government, 
and  in  which  a  great  fraud  in  an  Indian  treaty 
Was  detected  and  frustrated. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECnES  IN  THE  SENATE 
AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE9ENTATIVE8. 
"  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  he  should  state  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  cofic,  and  the  views  of  the 


comm  '  i"e  1-.' conftrence.     A  treaty  was  mada 
in  this  city,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  the  Unit,  i  Nlalcb,  that  <S247,0(X),  to- 
gether  with  an  annuity  of  ^20,(l(M)    a    year, 
and  other  considi  rations,  shoidd  be  paid  lo  the 
Creeks,  as  a  consideration  for  the  extinguishment 
of  tlieir  title  to  lands  in  the  Stale  of  (leorgia, 
which   lliy  United  States,  under  tho  cession  of 
1802,  WHO  under  obligations  to  extinguish.  Tliu 
bill  fVom  tho  other  House  to  carry  this  treaty 
into  elfeet,  directed  that  tho  money  should  bo 
paid  and  distributed  among  the  chiefs  and  war- 
I'iors.    That  bill  camo  to  the  Senate,  and  a  con- 
fidential communication  was  niado  to  tho  Senate, 
from  which  it  amienred  that  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained  that  a  design  existed  <)n  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  who  made  tho  treaty,  to  prne- 
tiso  a  fraud  on  tho  Creek  nation,  by  dividing  tho 
money  amongst  themselves  and  associates.     An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  tho  Senate,  which 
provided  for  tho  payment  of  those  moneys  .in 
tho  usual  way,  and  tho  distribution  of  thtm  in 
tho  usual  manner,  and  in  tho  lUMial  proportion 
to   which   the    Indians   were    entitled.      That 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  other  House,  who, 
unadvised  as  to  the  facts  which  were  known  to 
tho  Senate,  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  asked  a 
conference.     The  conferees,  on  tho  part  of  the 
Senate,  communicated  their  suspicions  to  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  tho  Uonse,  and  asked 
them  to  unite  in  an  application  to  tho  Depart- 
ment of  War,  for  information  on  the  subject. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  docunients 
sent,  in  answer,  were  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  a  report  by  Mr.  McKenncy. 
From  that  rejwrt  it  appeared  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  a  design  thus  existed  on  tho  part  of 
the  Indians,  by  whom  tlie  treaty  was  negotiated, 
to  distribute  of  the  $247,000  to  bo  paid  lor  the 
cession  by  the  United  States,  $159,750  among 
themselves,  and  a  few  favorite  chiefs  at  home, 
and  three  Cherokee  chiefs  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  property.    Kidge  and  Vann  wore  to  re- 
ceive by  tho  original  treaty  $5000  each.    By 
this  agreement  of  tho  distribution  of  tho  money 
each  was    to    receive    $15,000   more,  making 
$20,000  for  each.    Ridge,  tho  father  of  Ridge 
who  is  here,  was  to  receive  $10,000.    The  other 
$100,000  was  to  bo  distributed,  $5000,  and,  in 
some  instances,  $10,000  to  tho  chiefs  who  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  here,  varying  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  each. 

"  Mr.  V.  B.  said,  in  his  judgment,  tho  char- 
actor  of  the  government  was  involved  in  this 
subject,  and  it  would  require,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  that  they  should  take  every 
step  they  could  rightfully  take  to  e.xciilpale 
therasclvos  from  having,  in  any  degree  or  foriii. 
concurred  in  this  fraud.'  The  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  where  he  resided  was,  and  had 
been,  highly  excited  on  this  subject;  .tliey  had 
applauded,  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  tl;e  zis! 
manifested  by  the  government  to  preserve  tliciii- 
selves  pure  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Indians; 
and  though  he  was  satisfied— though  he  deemed 
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it  impoMHiblo  to  RupiwM  for  a  moment  that 
gnvcnununt  could  have  cotintonancud  tho  prac- 
tico  of  thiti  fraud,  yet  thuro  wcro  circuumtancofi 
iit  the  raKo  which  required  exculpation.  Hutwccn 
tho  negutiation  of  the  treaty  and  the  nogntialion 
of  tho  Kupplomontary  article  on  which  tho  treaty 
WON  tlnally  acluptod,  all  thoKu  circumNtnnccA  were 
communicated  to  tho  Department  of  War  by  tho 
two  ChcrokocM.  Mr.  V,  It.  said  it  was  not  IiIn 
piirpoAO,  because  the  nccoHsity  of  the  cnsu  did  not 
recjuire  it,  to  mv  what  tho  Secretary  of  War 
ought  to  have  done,  or  to  cenHurc  what  ho  did 
do,  whrn  the  information  was  ^ivcn  to  him.  He 
hnd  known  him  many  years,  and  there  was  not 
au  honester  man,  or  a  man  nioro  devoted  to  his 
coimtry,  tlinn  that  ^ntlenian  was.  Mr.  V.  It. 
uid  it  was  not  for  him  to  havo  suid  what  should 
have  been  tho  course  of  tho  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  tho  information  bad  been  given 
to  him  on  tho  subject,  it  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  iiiurtifyinK  and  most  injurious  impression  on 
tho  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  find 
that  no  means  whatever  were  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  this  froud.  There  was,  and 
there  ought  to  bo,  an  excitement  on  tl>o  subject 
in  the  public  mind." 

"Mr.  llenton  said,  that  after  tho  explanation 
of  tho  views  of  tlie  committee  of  conference 
which  had  been  given  by  the  senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  ho  would  limit  himself 
to  a  statement  of  facts  on  two  or  three  points, 
on  which  references  had  been  made  to  his  per- 
Boniil  knowledge. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  had  referred  to  him,  in 
his  litter  to  tho  committee,  as  knowing  tho  fact 
that  tho  Secretary  had  refused  to  give  private 
gratuities  to  the  Creek  chiefs  to  promote  tho 
smxcss  of  tho  negotiation.     Tho  reforcnnn  was 
correct.    Mr.  It.  had  iiimsclf  recommended  tho 
Secretary  to  do  so ;  it  was,  however,  about  forty 
days  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.    He  re- 
ferred to  a  paper  which  fixed  the  date  to  the 
yth  or  10th  of  March,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
signed  in  tho  month  of  January  preceding.    It 
was  dono  at  the  time  that  Mr.  It.  hod  offered  his 
services  to  procure  tlio  supplemental  article  to 
be  adopted.    The  Secretary  entirely  condemned 
the  practice  of  giving  these  gratuities.    Mr.  B. 
said  he  had  recommended  it  as  the  only  way 
of  treating  with  barbarians ;  that,  if  not  grati- 
fied in  this  way,  the  chiefs  would  prolong  the 
negotiation,  at  a  great  daily  cxiionse  to  the  gov- 
ernment, until  they  got  their  gratuity  in  one 
way  or  other,  or  defeated  the  treaty  altogetlier. 
He  considered  the  practice  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  United  States :  he  believed  it 
to  be  common  in  all  barbarous  nations,  and  in 
many  that  were  civilized ;  ond  referred  to  tho 
irticlo  in  the   federal  constitution  against  re- 
ceiving '^presents"  from  foreign  powers,  as  a 
proof  that  tho  convention  thought  such  a  re- 
striction to  be  necessary,  even  among  ourselves. 
'The  time  at  which  Mr.  B.  had  offered  bis  ser- 
tIccs  to  aid  this  negotiation,  had  appeared  to  him 
tobe  eminently  critical,  and  big  with  consequences 


which  he  was  anxioua  to  avert.  It  waa  after 
the  committee  had  resolTe<l  to  ri'|)ort  against  the 
new  treaty,  and  iM^fbro  they  had  made  the  report 
to  the  Senate.  The  decision,  whatsoever  it  might 
be,  and  the  consequent  discussions,  criminations, 
and  recriminations,  were  calculated  to  bring  on 
a  violent  struggle  in  the  Senate  itself;  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Executive ;  perhaps  between 
the  two  Houses  (fur  a  reference  of  the  subject 
ti)  both  would  have  taken  place) ;  and  between 
one  or  more  Htatcs  and  the  federal  government. 
Mr.  It.  had  concurred  in  tho  report  against  the 
new  treaty,  because  it  divested  Ueorgia  of  vested 
rights ;  and,  though  objectionable  iit  many  other 
respects,  ho  was  willing,  for  tho  sake  of  peace, 
to  ratify  it,  provided  the  vested  rights  of  Georgia 
were  not  invaded,  Tho  supplemental  article  had 
relievc<l  him  upon  this  point.  Ho  thought  that 
Geurffia  had  no  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treaty ;  it  vf  an  Alabama  that  was  injured 
by  the  loss  of  some  millions  of  acres,  which  she 
had  acriuircd  under  the  treaty  of  IH^."),  and  lost 
under  that  of  1820.  Ilcr  case  commanded  his 
regrets  and  sympathy.  She  had  lost  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory ;  and  tho  advantages  of  settling,  cultivat- 
ing, and  taxing  the  same,  were  postponed ;  but, 
he  liopcd,  not  indefinite!)'.  But  these  were  con- 
aequential  advantages,  resulting  from  an  act 
which  tho  government  waa  not  bound  to  do ; 
and,  though  the  loss  of  thorn  was  an  injury,  yet 
this  injury  could  not  be  considered  as  a  violation 
of  vested  rights ;  but  the  circumstance  certainly 
increased  tho  strength  of  her  claim  to  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  within  her  limits 
and,  he  trusted,  would  have  its  duo  effect  upoii 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  third  and  last  p«int  on  which  Mr.  B. 
thought  references  to  his  name  had  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  give  a  statement,  related  to  the 
circumstance  which  had  induced  the  Senate  to 
make  the  amendment  which  had  become  the 
suDject  of  tho  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  He  had  himself  come  to  tho  knowledge 
of  that  circumstance  in  the  last  days  of  April, 
some  weeks  after  the  supplemental  article  had 
been  ratified.  He  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Senate,  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  would  avoid  a  groundless  agitation  of 
tho  public  feeling,  or  unjust  reflections  upon  any 
individual,  white  or  red,  if,  pcradventure,  his 
information  should  turn  out  to  have  been  un- 
true. He  therefon  communicated  it  to  the 
Senate  in  secret  sos  sion ;  and  the  eflect  of  tho 
information  was  imracliutoly  manifested  in  the 
unanimous  detcrminati  n  of  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  amendment  which  Ai'as  now  under  considera- 
tion. He  deemed  tho  amendment,  or  one  that 
would  effect  the  same  object,  to  be  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  ca.se,  and  the  relative 
state  of  the  parties.  It  was  apparent  that  a  few 
chiefs  were  to  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
money — they  had  realized  what  he  had  foretold 
to  the  Secretary;  and  it  was  certain  that  the 
knowledge  of  this,  whenever  it  should  bo  found 
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out  by  tho  nation,  would  occasion  disturbances, 
and,  perhaps,  bloodshed.  Ho  thought  that  tho 
United  States  should  prevent  t'lese  consequences, 
by  preventing  the  cause  of  tliem,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  lio  would  concur  in  any  amendment 
that  would  efTect  a  fairdistrihi.tion  of  tho  money, 
or  any  distribution  that  was  agi-eeablo  to  the 
nation  in  open  counsel. " 

Mr.  Ikrrien :  "  You  have  iirrived  at  the  last 
scene  in  the  present  act  of  the  great  political 
drama  of  the  Creek  controversy.  In  its  progi-oss, 
you  have  seen  two  of  the  sovereign  States  of  tho 
American  Confederation — especiall}',  you  have 
seen  one  of  those  State.',  which  has  always  been 
faitiiful  and  forward  in  the  ditrharge  of  her 
duties  to  this  Union,  driven  to  the  wall,  by  the 
combined  force  of  the  administration  and  its 
allies  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  certain  Cherokee  diplomatists.  Ilithert"  in 
the  discussions  before  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
I  liave  imiwsed  a  restraint  uj)on  my  own  feel- 
ings under  the  influence  of  motives  which  have 
now  ceased  to  operate.  It  was  my  first  duty  . 
obtain  an  acknowledgment,  on  this  floor,  of  the 
rights  of  Georgia,  repressing,  for  that  jiurpose, 
even  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  It  was  my  first 
duty,  sir,  and  I  have  sacrificed  to  it  every  other 
consideration.  As  a  motive  to  forbe.irancc  it  no 
longer  c.\ists.  The  rights  of  Georgia  have  been 
prostrated. 

"Sir,  in  tho  progress  of  that  controversy, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  the  people  of  Georgia  have  been  grossly 
and  wantonly  calumniated,  and  the  acts  of  the 
administration  have  assisted  to  give  currency  to 
these  calumnies.  Her  chief  inaffistrato  has 
been  traduced.  The  solemn  act  of  licr  legisla- 
ture has  been  set  at  naught  by  a  rescript  of  the 
federal  P^xecutivc.  A  military  force  has  been 
quartered  on  her  borders  to  coerce  her  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  without  a  trial,  without  tho  privi- 
lege of  being  heard,  without  the  semblance  of 
evidence,  she  has  been  deprived  of  rights  secured 
to  her  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  treaty. 

"  When,  in  obedience  to  tho  will  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  her  cliief  magistrate  had  com- 
municated to  tho  President  his  determination 
to  survey  the  coded  territor}-,  his  right  to  do  so 
was  admitted.  It  was  declared  by  the  President 
that  tho  act  would  be  'wholly'  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  tiio  government  of  Georgia,  and  that 
'  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  would 
not  be  in  any  manner  responsible  for  any  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  the  measure.' 
When  his  willingne.s.s  to  encv  .iiter  this  res[)onsi- 
bilit^'  was  announced,  it  was  met  hy  the  detilara- 
tion  that  the  President  wouid  'not  permit  tho 
survey  to  bo  made,'  and  he  was  refi.rred  to  a 
luiijor-general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  thousand  regulars. 

"Tho  murder  of  Mcintosh — the  defamation 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia — the  menace 
of  military  force  to  coerce  her  to  submission- 


General  Government  in  negotiating  the  treaty—, 
gentlemen  wliose  integrity  will  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  proudest  and  lofliost 
of  their  accusers.    Then  tho  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  were  excited  in  behalf  of  '  the 
children  of  the  forest,'  who  were  represented  as 
indignantly  sf   rning  tho  gold,  which  was  olietcil 
to  entice  them  >'rom  tlic  graves  of  their  futhors, 
and  resolutely  determined  never  to  abandon  thuin. 
The  incidents  of  the  plot  being  thus  prepared,  the 
alfair  hastens  to  its  consummation.    A  new  treaty 
is  negotiated  here — a  pure  and  spotless  trenly. 
Tho  rights  of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama  are  sacri- 
ficed; the  United  States  obtain  a  part  of  the  lands 
and  pay  double  the  amount  stipulated  by  the  old 
treaty  ;  and  those  poor  and  noble,  and  unsophis- 
ticated sons  of  tlio  forest,  having  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  simplicity  of  this  governniont, 
next  conceit  under  its  eye,  and  with  its  know- 
ledge, the  means  of  defrauding  their  own  constitu- 
ents, the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation, 
"  For  their  aiioncy  in  e.xcitnig  the  Crocks  to 
resist  the  former  treaty,  and  in  deluding  tins 
government    to  annul    it,    three    Cherokqes— 
Kidgc,  Vann,and  the  father  of  the  former — arc 
to   receive   Foirrv   thousand    pollaks    of  tiie 
money  stii)ulatcd  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Stiitoa 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Crce/i:  nation;  and  the  govern- 
ment, when  informed  of  the  projected  fraud,  decm.s 
it.self  jxtwerlcss  to  avert  it.    Nay,  when  apjirisod 
!)}'  your  amendment,  that  you  liad  also  dete'ctwl 
it,  that  government  does  not  hesitate  to  inti'inosc 
by  one  of  its  high  functionaries,  to  resist  your 
proceeding,  by  a  .singular  fatuity,  thus  giving  its 
countenance  and  support  to  the  coniniis.^ion  of 
the  fraud.      Sir,  I  speak  of  what  has  pas.seii 
before  your  c^tfS  even  in  this  hall. 

'•  One  fifth  of  the  wholo  purchnso  moni'v  is  to 
he  given  to  three  Cherokees.  Tun  riKU'sAM) 
noi.i.Aus  reward  one  of  the  heroes  of  Fuit 
Minis — a  boon  which  it  so  well  becomes  us  to 
bestow.  A  few  chosen  favorites  divide  anion" 
themselves  upwards  of  onk  iiUNniiKD  and  iiktv 
Tiioi'SANo  Dor.i.AUs,  icaviiig  a  pittance  fur  distri- 
bution among  the  great  body  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  of   'le  nation. 

"  But  tlu^  iidininistration.  though  it  coniliinns 
tho  fraud,  thinks  that  we  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent its  consummation.  What,  sii-,  have  we  no 
power  to  SCO  that  our  own  treaty  is  carried  into 
efli'ct?  Have  we  no  interest  in  doing  f^o?  Have 
we  no  power  ?  We  have  stipulated  for  the  jiav- 
incnt  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thoiis.iml 
dollars  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  avd  ■warriorn  of 
that  nation.  Is  not  the  distribution  part  of 
the  contract  as  well  as  the  payment  ?  We  know 
that  a  few  of  those  chiefs,  in  fraudulent  violiition 
of  tho  rights  secured  by  that  treaty,  are  almut 
to  appropriate  this  money  to  themselves,  Are 
wo  |H)werless  to  jirevent  it 7  Nay,  nuist  \w. 
too,  sufier  ourselves  to  be  made  the  (;oiis(''"is 
instruments  of    its  consummation?    Wp  Ime 


were  followed  by  the  traduction  of  two  of  her  I  made  a  bargain  with  a  savage  tribo  wliicli  you 
cherislietl  citizen.s,  employed  as  tho  agents  of  the  j  choose  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  treaty, 
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concerning  whom  we  Icpislato  with  their  con- 
sent, or  without  it,  as  it  seems  good  in  our 
eyes.  Wo  know  that  some  ten  or  twenty  of 
them  nro  about  to  cheat  the  remainder.  Wo 
have  tho  means  in  our  hands,  without  which 
their  corrupt  purpose  cannot  bo  effected.  Have 
we  not  tlic  rijiht  to  see  tliat  our  own  bargain  is 
honi'Stly  fiiKilied?  Consistently  with  common 
honesty,  caii  we  put  tho  consideration  money  of 
the  contract  into  the  hands  of  those  who  we 
know  are  about  to  defraud  tho  people  who 
trusted  them  ?    Sir,  the  proposition  is  absurd. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  (of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) said :  A  stupendous  fraud,  it  seems,  was 
intended  by  the  delegation  who  had  formed,  with 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  new  contract.     Tho 
chiefs  composing  the  Creek  diplomatic  train,  as- 
sisted by  tlieir  Cherokee  secretaries  of  legation, 
had  conibined  to  put  into  their  own  pockets,  and 
tliosc  of  a  few  select  friends,  somewhere  about 
three  fourths  of  the  first  payment  to  bo  made  for 
tlie  second  cession  of  tiie  lands  lying  in  (Jeor- 
■'in.    Tho  facts  connected  with  this  transaction, 
(ilthon'ih  concealed   from  tho  Senate  when  the 
second  contract  was  before  them  for  ratilication, 
and  from  the  House  when  tho  appropriation  bill 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  under  consideration, 
were  perfectly  understood  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  tho  Secretary,  and  by  his  clerk,  who 
i<  called  the  head  of  the   Indian  Bureau  (Mr. 
Thomas  L.  McKinney).     The  Senate  having,  by 
some  strange  fortune,  discovered   the   intended 
fnuul,  after  the  ratification  of  the  contract,  and 
before  they  acted  on  the  appropi-iation  bill,  wish- 
ed, bv  an  amendment  to  tho  bill,  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  profitable  scheme  of  villany.     The 
Ilcitse,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  not 
siispcctin'j;  the  motive  of  tho  amendment,  had  re- 
jected it.  insisted  upon  their  disagreement  to  it, 
and  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  as  usual,  had 
cinfcrrcd  on  tho  subject.    Now,  that  the  facts  are 
^certaiiicd  by  the  separate  reports  of  the  Com- 
'teos,  there  can  be  no  dift'erc'ice  of  opinion  on 
tlk  ?rcat  point  of  defeating  the  intended  trcachc- 
r»of  the  delegation  and  secretaries  to  tho  Creek 
ti-iljc.    The  onlj'  matter  whi(;h  can  bear  discus- 
sion, is,  how  shall  the  treachery  bo  punished  ? 
— lunv  sh.dl  the  Creek  tribe  be  protecrted  from 
the  abominable  designs  of  their  worthless  and 
iiiipiincipled  agents?    Will  tho  amendment  pro- 
liosed  by  the  committee  roacli  their  object  ?    The 
plan  is,  to  pay  the  money  to  the  chiefs,  to  bo 
iliviilcd  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  full 
foimcil  of  the  nation,  convened  for  the"  purjiose. 
SiipiKise  the  council  in  solemn  session,  the  money 
li.'liire  them,  and  the  division  about  to  be  made. 
I'iiiler  the  direction  of  'he  Secretary  of  War — 
iiuiy  not  the  c.iiefs  a, id  their  secretaries  claim 
the  money,  as  promised  to  them  under  the  treatj\ 
ami  h<i\v  will  the  Secretar}^  or  liis  agent  resist 
the  claim?  They  assented — the  House  will  per- 
ceive that  the  only  difficulty  was  tlio  amount  of 
ttiebril)o.    The  Secretary  was  willing  to  go  as 
high  as  five  thousand  dollars,  but  could  not 


stretch  to  ten  thousand  ddlars.    Notwithstand- 
ing tlio  assent  of  tho  Cherokeea,  and  tho  declara- 
tion of  tho  Secretary,  that  five  thou^-'ud  dollars 
each  was  tlie  extent  that  they  could  bo  allowed. 
Ridge  and  Vnnn,  after  tho  treaty  was  signed,  and 
before  it  was  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  or  submit- 
ted to  that  body,  brought  a  paper,  the  precious 
list  of  the  price  of  each  traitor,  for  the  inspection 
and  information  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  and 
the  head  of  tho  department ;  and  what  answer 
did  they  receive  from  both?    The  head  of  tho 
bureau  said  it  was  their  own  affair.     'J'ho  Secre- 
tary said  he  presumed  it  was  their  own  affair. 
But  I  ask  this  Hou.se,  if  the  engagement  for  the 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  tho  list  of  the  sums  to 
bo  distributed,  may  not  be  claimed  as  part  of  this 
new  contract"?    If  these  persons  have  not  a  right 
to  claim,  in  the  face  of  the  tribe,  these  sums,  as 
promised  to  them  by  their  Gicat  Father?    Ay, 
sir ;  and,  if  they  are  powerful  enough  in  tho 
tribe,  they  will  enforce  their  claim.    Under  what 
pretext  will  your  Secretary  of  War  direct  a  dit 
ferent  disposition  or  division  of  the  money,  after 
his  often  repeated  declaration,  '  it  is  their  own 
affair' — the  affair  of  the  delegation?     i'es,  .sir, 
so  happify  has  this  business  been  Jiianaged  at  tho 
■seat  of  government,  under   the  Executive  eye, 
that  this  division  which  the  negotiators  proposed 
to  make  of  the  spoil,  may  bo  termed  a  part  of  tho 
consideration  of  tho  contract.    It  must  bo  con- 
fessed  that  these  exquisite  ambassadors  were 
quite  liberal  to  themselves,  their  .■secretaries,  and 
particular  friends:  one  himdred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  seven  Inmdred  dollars,  to  bo  divided 
among  some   twenty   persons,   is   pretty   well! 
AV'iiat  name  .shall  wo  give   to  this   division  of 
juonoy  among  them ?    To  call  it  a  biilio,  would 
shock  the  delicsicy  of  the  War  Department,  and 
possibly  oflend  those  gentle  spirited  politicians, 
who  resemble  Cowper's  jireachers,  '■  who  could 
not  mention  hell  to  cars  polite.'     The  transcend- 
ent criminality  of  this  design   cannot    bo  well 
understood,  without  recalling  to  recollection  tho 
<lark  and  bloody  scenes  of  tlic  year  past.     Tho 
ciiief  Mclnto.sh,  distinguished  at  all  times  by  his 
coiu'age  and  devotion  to  the  whiteS|  deriving  hi.s 
m.ine  of  tho  White  Warrior,  from  his  mixed  pa- 
rentage, had  formed,  with  his  party,  tho  treaty 
of  tho  Indian  Springs.    lie  was  denomiced  for  it. 
His  midnight  sleep  was  broken  by  the  ciackling 
flames  of  his  dwelling  burning  over  his  head. 
Escaping  from  the  flames,  he  was  shot  down  by 
a  party  acting  »mdcr  the  orders  of  the  persons 
who  accused  him  of  betraying,  for  hit  o.vn  selfish 
pnrjwses,  the  interest  of  "the  tribe.    Tho.se  who 
coudeinned  that  chief,  the  inccniiiaries  and  the 
murderers,  arc  tho  negotiators  of  this  new  con- 
tract ;  the  one  hundixnl  awd  fifty-nine  thousand 
dollars,  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  victory  ovor  tho 
assassinated  chief.     What  evidence  of  fraud,  and 
selfishness,  and  treachery,  has  red  or  white  malice 
been  able  to  exhibit  aga'ust  the  d"ad  warrior  ? 
A  reservation  of  land  for  him,  in  the  contract  of 
1821,  was  sold  by  him  to  tho  United  States,  for 
twcnty-tivo  thousand  dollars ;  a  price  he  could 
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have  obtained  from  individuals,  if  his  title  had 
been  deemed  secure.    This  sale  of  property  given 
to  him  by  the  tribe,  was  the  foundation  of  tho 
calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon  his  memo- 
ry, and  tho  cause  which,  in  tho  eyes  of  our  ad- 
ministration newspaper  editors,  scribblers,  and  re- 
viewers, justified  his  execution.    Now,  sir,  tho 
executioners  are  to  bo  rewarded  by  pillaging  tho 
public  Treasury.    I  loolt  with  sonic  curiosity  for 
the  nidignant  denunciations  of  this  accidentally 
discovered   treachery.     Perhaps  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  all  this  new  business  of  the  Creeks 
is  '  their  own  affair.'  with  which  the  white  editors 
and  reviewers  have  nothing  to  do.     Fortunately, 
Mr.  F.  said,  Conpress  had  something  to  do  with 
this  affair.    We  owe  a  justice  to  the  tribe.    This 
amendment,  he  feared,  would  not  do  justice.  The 
power  of  Congress  should  bo  exerted,  not  only  to 
keep  tiio  money  out  of  the  hands  of  these  wretch- 
es, but  to  secure  a  faithful  and  equal  di.stribution 
of  it  among  tl>o  whole  Creek  nation.     The  whole 
tribe  hold   the  land;  their  title  by  occupancy 
resiiles  in  all ;  all  are  rightfully  claimants  to  equal 
portions  of  tlio  price  of  their  removal  from  it. 
The  country  is  not  aware  how  the  Indian  annui- 
ties are  distributed,  or  the  monej-s  paid  to  the 
tribes  disposed  of.    They  are  divided  according 
to  the  di.scretion  of  the  Indian  government,  com- 
pletely aristocratical — all  the  powers  vested  in  a 
few  ch.cfs.    Mr.  F.  had  it  from  authority  he 
could  not  doubt,  that  the  Ci-eek  annuities  had, 
for  years  past,  been  divided  in  very  unequal  pro- 
portions, not  among  the  twenty  thousand  souls 
of  which  the  tribe  was  believed  to  be  composed, 
but  among  about  one  thousand  fivo  hundred 
chiefs  and  warriors. 

"Jlr.  Forsyth  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
House  would  reject  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Before  taking  his  seat,  he  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  wh''    he  made  a  few  comments  on 
this  list  of  worthies,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
each.     At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Mr.  Kidge, 
with  the  sum  of  ($15,000  opposite  to  his  elevated 
name.     This  man  is  no  Creek,  but  a  Cherokee, 
educated  among  the  wliites,  allied  to  them  by 
marriage — has  received  lessons  in  Christianity, 
morality,  and  .sentiment — perfectly  civilized,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  customs  of  Cornwall. 
This  negotiation,  of  which  lie  has  been,  cither  as 
actor  or  instrument,  the  principal  maniiger,  is  an 
admirable  proof  of  the  henclits  he  has  derived 
from  iiis  residence  among  a  moral  and  religious 
people.     Vann.  another    Cherokee,   lialf  savage 
•.;nd  half  cinlized,   succeeds  him  with  SIS.OHO 
bounty.     A    few   inches    helow  comes   another 
Hidge,  the  major,  father  to  tiie  .secretary — a  gal- 
ia'it  old  follow,  who  did  some  service  against  the 
iiosiile  Creeks,  during  the  late  war,  for  which  ho 
deserved   and  received    acknowledgments — but 
tvhat  claims  he  hod  to  this  Creek  nioiiey,  Mr.  F. 
could  not  comprehend.     Probably  his  liame  M-as 
used  merely  to  cover  another  gratuity  for  the 
son,  whose  modesty  would  not  permit  iiim  to 
take  more  than  ^15,000  in  his  own  name.  Tliese 


Cherokees  were  together  to  receive  ^40,000  of 
Creek  money,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  of 
opinion  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  contract, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  it  among 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creeks.    Look, 
sir,  at  the  distinction  made  for  these  exquisites! 
Yopothle  Yoholo,  whose  word  General  Gaines 
would  take  against  the  congregated  world,  is  set 
down  for  but  $10,000.    The  Little  Prince  but 
$10,000.    Even  Meuawee,  distinguished  as  he  is 
as  the  leader  of  the  party  who  murdered  Mcintosh 
and  iltome  Tustunnuggee — as  one  of  the  accursed 
band  who  butchered  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  Fort  Mims — has  but  $10,000! 
A  distinguished  Red  Stick,  in  these  days,  when 
kindness  to  Indians  is  shown  in  proportion  to 
their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  tho  General  Gov- 
ernment, might  have  expected  better  treatment 
— only  ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  enemy  in  war 
and  in  peace !     But,  sir,  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  longer.    I  should  hold  myself  criminal  if 
I  had  exposed  these  things  unnecessarily  or  u  ,o- 
lessly.     That  patriotism  only  is  lovely  which, 
imitating  the  fdial  piety  of  the  sons  of  the  Patri- 
arch, seeks,  with  averted  face,  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  tho  country  from  the  eye  of  a  vulgar  and 
invidious  curiosity.    But  the  commands  of  public 
duty  must  be  obeyed ;  let  tho,se  who  have  im- 
posed this  duty  upon  us  answer  for  it  to  the 
people." 

"  Mr.  Tatnall,  of  Geo.  (II.  R.)    He  was  as  con- 
fidcnt  as  his  colleagues  could  be,  that  the  foiik'st 
fraud  had  been  projected  by  some  of  the  individ- 
uals calling  themselves  a  part  of  the  Creek  delo 
gation,  and  that  it  was  known  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war  before  tho  ratification  of  the  treatv, 
and  was  not  communicated  by  that  department 
to  the  Senate,  either  before  or  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  consideration  of  tho  treaty  bv  that 
body.     Mr.  T.  said  he  would  not,  IiowcvIt,  for 
the  reasons  just  mentioned,  dwell  on  this  ground. 
but  would  proceed  to  state,  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  comniittco  of 
conference,  (and  therein  he  differed  from  his  col- 
league), which,  whilst  it  would  eilcciually  pn- 
vent  the  commission  of  the  fraud  intended,  would. 
also,  avoid  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  •  the  new 
treaty,'  as  it  was  styled.     Ho  stated,  that  the 
list  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was.  itself  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  corrupt  intention  to  divide 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  among  the  few 
persons  named  in  it.     In  this  list,  ditlcrent  sums 
were  written  opposite  the  natnes  of  ditlcrent  in- 
dividuals,, such,  for  instance,  as  the  foJowiiv.'; 
'John    Jiidgo,  $ir),0t)0— Joseph  Vann,  lo.iioo' 
(both  Cherokees,  ami  not  Creeks,  and,  theref  re. 
not  entitled  to  one  cent).     The  next,  a  Ions;  ml 
barbarous  Indian  name,  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt   to    |>ronounce,    '$l(),t)00 '— next,    John 
iStcdham,  '  ,$10,()t)f),'  Ac.     This  list,  as  it  appears 
in  tho  documents  received  from  tiio  Sucretury  of 
WtiT,  was  presented  to  tlio  war  deoartmcnt  by 
Ilidgo  and  Vann." 
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ANNO  1826.    JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE  PANAMA  MISSION. 

The  history  of  this  mission,  or  attempted  mis- 
*»■    sion  (for  '*  never  took  effect,  though  eventually 
sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of  Congress),  de- 
serves a  place  in  this  inside  view  of  the  working 
of' our  government.     Though  long  since  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  it?,  name  almost  forgotten,  it 
\fas  a  master  subject  on  the  political  theatre 
during  its  day ;  and  gave  rise  to  questions  of 
national,  and  of  constitutional  law,  and  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  importance  of  which  survive 
the  occasion  from  which  they  sprung  ;  and  the 
solution  of  which    (as  then  solved),   may  be 
some  guide  to  future  action,  if  similar  questions 
again  occur.    Besides  the  grave  questions  to 
which  the  subject  gave  rise,  the  subject  itself 
became  one  of  unusual  and  painful  excitement. 
It  agitated  the  people,  made  a  violent  debate  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  parties  and  individuals,  raised  a  tempest 
before  which  Congress  bent,  made  bad  feeling 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate ;  and  led 
to  the  duel  between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Clay. 
It  was  an  administration  measure,  and  pressed 
by  all  the  means  known  to  an  administration. 
It  was  evidently  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  act- 
in'  upon  the  people — as  a  popular  movement, 
which  might  have  the  eflfcct  of  turning  tha  tide 
which  was  then  running  high  against  AI}-.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay  on  account  of  the  election  iu  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  broad  doc- 
trines of  the  inaugural  address,  and  of  the  firrt 
annual  message:    and  it  was    doubtless      '11 
j  imagined  for  that  purpose.    It  was  an  American 
raovciucnt.  and  republican.     It  was  the  assembly 
1  of  the  American  states  of  Spanish  origin.  conn.<cl- 
llmg  for  their  mutual  safety  and  independoiice; 
and  presenting  the  natural  wish  for  the  United 
I  Slates  to  place  herself  at   their  liead,  as   the 
leldcst  sister  of  the  new  republics,  and  the  ot:? 
I  whose  example  ami  institutions  the  others  had 
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called  classic  and  cherished  recollections.  It 
was  on  an  isthmus — the  Isthmus  of  Panama— 
which  connected  the  two  Americas,  the  Grecian 
republics  had  their  isthmus — that  of  Corinth— 
where  their  deputies  assembled.  All  the  ad- 
vantages in  the  presentation  of  the  question 
were  on  the  side  of  the  administration.  It  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  imagination — to  the  pas- 
sions— to  the  prejudices; — and  could  only  be 
met  by  the  cold  and  sober  suggestions  of  reason 
and  judgment.  It  had  the  prestige  of  name 
and  subject,  and  was  half  victor  before  the  con- 
test began ;  and  it  required  bold  men  to  make 
head  against  it. 

The  debate  began  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  ministers ;  and  as  the  Senate  sat  with 
closed  doors,  their  objections  were  not  heard, 
while  numerous  presses,  and  popular  speakers, 
excited  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  measure^, 
and  inflamed  it  against  the  Senate  for  delaying 
its  sanction.   It  was  a  plan  conceived  by  the  new 
Spanish  American  republics,  and  prepared  as  a 
sort  of  amphictyonic  council  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  among  themselves ;  and,  to  which, 
in  a  manner  which  had  much  the  appearance  of 
our  own  procuring,  we  had  received  an  invitation 
to  send  deputies.   The  invitation  was  most  seduc- 
tively exhibited  in  all  the  administration  presses ; 
and  captivated  all  young  and  ardent  imagina- 
tions.   The  people  were  rou.sed :  the  majority  in 
both  Houses  ofCongressgavo  way  (many  against 
tb"ir  convictions,  as  they  frankly  told  me),  while 
tl.t'  project  itself— our  participation  in  it — was 
utterly  c^mdemned  by  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitu'.iun,  and  by  the  policy  which  forbade  "en- 
tpngling  alliances,"  and  the  proposed  congress 
itself  was  not  even  a  diplomatic  body  to  which 
ministers  could  be  sent  under  the  law  of  nations. 
To  counteract  the  eflect  of  this  outside  current, 
the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
ailoptcd  a  resolve  to  debate  the  question  with 
open  doors,  "unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prcsi-- 
dent,  the  publication  of  documents  necessary  tO' 
be  referred  to  in  debate  should  be  prejudicial  tO' 
existing  negotiations :"  and  a  copy  of  the  resolve 
was  sent  to  ^Ir.  Adams  for  his  opinion  on  thatr 


llfwoii.  flm  monarchies  of  Europe  had  formed  j  jioint.     Ho.  declined  to  give  it,  and  left  it  to  the- 


|>  "lloly  Alliance,"  to  check  the  progress  of 
llihcrty;  it  scorned  just  that  the  republics  of 
lllie  New  World  should  coiifuderate  against  the 
Idingers  of  despotism.  The  subject  had  a  charm 
Ik  it;  and  the  name  and  place  of  meeting  re- 
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Senate  to  decide  for  Hself,  "  the  question  of  an 
xmexampled  departurn  from  its  own  usages, 
and  upon  the  motives  of  vhich.  not  being  hiin- 
self  informed,  he  did  not  feel  himse/f  competent 
to  decide,"    This  reference  to  the  motives  of  the 
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members,  and  the  usages  of  the  Senate,  -with  its 
clear  implication  of  the  badness  of  one,  and  tlie 
violation  of  the  other,  gave  groat  oflcnco  in  the 
Senate,  and  even  led  to  a  proposition  (made  by 
Mr.  llowan  of  Kentucky),  not  to  act  on  the  nom- 
inations until  the  information  requested  should 
bo  given.  In  t'le  end  the  Senate  relinquished  the 
idea  of  a  public,  debate,  and  contented  itself  with 
its  publication  after  it  was  over.  Mr.  John  Ser- 
geant of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  llicliard  Clark 
Anderson  of  Kentucky,  were  the  minister.s  nomi- 
nated ;  and,  the  question  turning  wholly  upon  the 
mission  itself,  andnot  upon  the  persons  nominated 
(to  whose  fitness  there  was  no  objection),  they 
were  confirmed  by  a  close  vote — 9A  to  20.  The 
negatives  were :  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch, 
Chandler,  Cobb  (Thomas  W.  of  Georgia),  Dick- 
erson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Ilayne,  Holmes  of  JIaine, 
Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  Macon,  Randolph,  Taze- 
well, Kowan,  Van  Buren,  White  of  Tennessee, 
Williams  of  Mississippi,  Woodbury.  The  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Calhoun,  presiding  in  the  Senate, 
had  no  vote,  the  constitutional  contingency  to 
authorize  it  not  having  occurred :  but  he  was  full 
and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  against 
the  mission. 

It  was  very  nearly  a  party  vote,  the  democracy 
as  a  party,  being  against  it:  but  of  those  of  the 
party  who  voted  for  it,  the  design  of  this  history 
(which  is  to  show  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment) requires  it  to  be  told  that  there  was  after- 
wards, cither  to  themselves  or  relatives,  some 
large  dispensations  of  executive  patronage.  Their 
votes  may  have  been  conscientious;  but  in  that 
ca.se,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  vin- 
dicated the  disinterestedness  of  the  act,  by  the 
vtotal  refusal  of  executive  favor.     Mr.  Adams 
commenced  right,  by  asking  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  before  he  instituted  the  mission ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  object  was  pursued,  made  it 
a  matter  of  opposition  to  the  administration  to 
•refuse  it,  and  greatly  impaired  tlie    harmony 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  After  all,  the  whole  conception  of  the 
PaBama  congress  was  an  abortion.    It  died  out 
•f  itself,  without  ever  iiaving  been  once  lield — 
not  even  b}'  the  states  which  had  conceived  it. 
It  wcs  incongruous  and  impriwticable,  even  for 
them, — more  apt  to  engender  di'-nutes  among 
them,selves   than   to    harmonize  action  against 
Spain, — and  utterly  foreign  to  us,  and  dangerous 
toour  peace  and  institutions.    Tho  basis  of  the 


agreement  for  the  congress,  was  the  existing  state 
of  war  between  all  tho  new  states  and  tho  mother 
country — Spanish  pride  and  policy  being  slow  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  revolted  ctb- 
nies,  no  matter  how  independent  in  fact ;— and 
tho  wish  to  establish  concert  among  tlicmsclvos 
in  the  mode  of  treating  her  commerce,  and  that 
of  such  of   her  American  possessions   (Cuba, 
Porto  Ilico),  as  had  rot  thrown  off  their  subjec- 
tion.    ^V'c  were  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  coulj 
not  go  into  any  such  council  without  comprom- 
ising our  neutrality,  and  impairing  tho  integrity 
of  our  national  character.     Besides  the  difiiciil- 
ties  it  v.'ould  involve  with  Spain,  tliere  was  oiiu 
subject  specified  in  the  treaties  for  discussion  ami 
settlenjcnt  in  that  congress,  namely,  the  consid- 
erations of  future  relations  with  the  government 
of  Haiti,  which  would  have  been  a  firebrand  in 
the  southern  half  of  our  Union, — not  to  be  han- 
dled or  touohed   by  our  goverment  any  Avherc 
The  publication  of  the  .secret  debates  in  the  Senate 
on  the  nomination  of  the  ministers,  and  the  pul,. 
lie  discussion  in  the  House  of  Reprcsent;'.tivc.s  on 
the  appropriation  clauses,  to  carry  the  mission 
into  effect,  succeed" '    after  some  time,  in  dis- 
sipating all  tlie  illusions  which  had  fascinated  the 
public  mind — turned  tho  current  against  tlio  ad- 
ministration— made  the  project  a  new  head  of 
objection  to  its  authors ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  .iiivcon- 
sideration  for  it,  cither  in  Congress  or  befoiv,  tiu 
people.   It  is  now  entirely  forgotten,  but  deserves 
to  be  remembered  in  this  View  of  the  ivorkin"  of 
(he  government,  to  show  the  questions  of  policv, 
of  national  and  constitutional  law  wliich  wm  l 
discussed — the  excitement  which  can  be  got  up  I 
without  foundation,   and    against  reason— how 
public  men  can  bend  before  a  storm— how  all  the 
departments  of  tho  government  can  go  wrong:- 
and    how  the  true  conservative  power  in  our 
country  is  in  the  people,  in  their  judgment  and 
reason,  and  in  steady  ajjpeals  to  their  intelligonce  | 
and  patriotism, 

Mr.  Adams  communicated  tho  objects  of  the  I 
nro])osed  congress,  so  far  as  the  United  SLilesI 
could  engage  in  them,  in  a  special  message  to  I 
the  Senate ;  in  which,  disclaiming  all  partinasf  I 
deliberations  of  a  belligerent  character,  or  dcsijul 
to  conti'act  alliances,  or  to  engage  in  any  projati 
importing  hostility  to  any  other  nation,  lie  cnu-j 
merated,  as  the  measures  in  which  we  could  well  j 
take  part,  1.  The  establishment  of  librral  prio'l 
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ciplcs  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  he  sup- 
posed could  be  best  done  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Arafiiican  states  together.      2.  The  consen- 
'taiieous  adoption  of  principles  of  maritime  neu- 
j-ality.     3.  The  doctrine  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods.    4.  An  agreement  that  the  "  Monroe 
'.J. trine,"  as  it  is  called,  should  be  adopted  by 
tno  congress,  each  state  to  guard,  by  its  own 
nican.s,  its  own  territory  from  future  European 
colonization.     The  ennnciation  of  this  doctrine, 
so  dillerent  from  what  it  lias  of  iato  been  siip- 
po^ed .  to  be,  ns  binding  the  United  States  to 
"imrd  all  the  territory  of  the  New  \Vorld  from 
European  colonization,  makes  it  proper  to  give 
this  passage  from  Mr.  Adams's  message  in  his.  own 
words.  They  arc  these:  "An  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that 
each  will  guard,  by  its  own  means,  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European   colony 
within  its  borders,  may  bo  found  advisable.  This 
was,  more  than  two  years  since,  announced  by 
mv  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  principle  re- 
sulting from  the  emancipation  of  both  the  Ame- 
rican continents.     It  may  be  so  developed  to  the 
new  southern  nations,  that  they  may  feel  it  as 
an  essential  appendage  to  their  independence." 
Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Adum.s,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Mr.  Jlonroc's  cabinet,  and 
iillin!?  the  department  fiom  which  the  doctrine 
would  emanate ;    written  at  a  time  when  the 
enunciation  of  it  was  still  fresh,  and  when  he 
himself,  in  a   communication  to  the  American 
Senate,  was  laying  it  down  for  the  adoption  of  all 
tlie  American  nations  in  a  general  congress  of  their 
ifputics.    The  circumstances  of  the  communi- 
cation render  it  incredible  thiit  Mr.  Adams  could 
be  deceived  in  his  understanding ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  this  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  (according 
to  which  it  has  been  of  late  believed  that  the 
United  States  were  to  Ktand  guard  over  the  two 
Americas,  and  repulse  all   intrusive    colonists 
from  their  shores),  was  entirely  confined  to  our 
own  borders:  that   •'■  wa'i  onl}' proposed  to  get 
the  other  states  of  tno  New  World  to  agree  that, 
cich  for  itself,  and  bj"-  its  own  means,  should 
guard  its  own   territories:    and,  consequently,-. 
that  the  United  States,  so  far  from  extending 
gratuitous  protection  to  the  territories  of  other 
states,  would  neitlrer  give,  nor  receive,  aid  in  any 
such  enterprise,  but  that  each  ,"1100^  use  its  own 
means,  within  its  own  border.s,  for  its  own  exemp- 
don  from  European  colonial  intrusion.    5.  A  fifth 


object  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he  sup- 
posed our  participation  in  the  business  of  the 
Panama  congress  might  be  rightfully  rnd  bene- 
ficially admitted,  related  to  the  advance  iient  of 
r«>li^ious  liberty :   and  as  this  was  a  pint  at 
wl'i<'i.  the  mes.'jago  encountor'"i"  much  ceisure, 
I  will  give  it  in  its  own  words.    They  are  t^ieso: 
'•  riiore  is  yet  another  subject  upon  which,  with- 
out v>ntcring  into  any  treaty,  the  moral  influence 
of  tb'i  United  States  may,  perhaps,  bo  e.xerted 
with  beneficial  inlluence  at  such  meeting — the 
advancement  of  religious  liberty.    Some  of  the 
southern  nations  arc,  even  yd,  so  far  under  the 
dominion  of  prejudice,  that  they  havo  incorpo- 
rated, with  their  political  constitutions,  an  ex 
elusive  Church,  without  toleration  of  arfr  other 
than  the  dominant  sect.     The  .abandonment  of 
this  last  badge  of  religious  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion, may  be  pressed   more   effectually  by  the 
united    exertions  of  those  who  concur  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  con.science,  upon  those 
who  are  yet  to  be  convinced  of  their  justice  an<? 
wisdom,  than  by  the  .solitary  oflbrts  of  a  minis- 
ter to  any  one  of  their  .separate  governments.' 
0.  The  .«ixth   and   last  object  named   by  Mr. 
Adams  was,  to  give  proofs  of  our  good  will  to 
all   the  new  southern  republics,  by  accepting 
their  invitation   to  join  them   in  the  congres,'? 
which  they  proposed  of  American  nations.    The 
President  onumemted  no  others  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  discu,«sions  of  the  congress  might  be 
directed ;  but  in  the  papers  which  he  commu- 
nicated  with   the  invitations   he   had   received, 
many  others  were  mentioned,  one  of  whic'.i  was, 
'•  the  basis  on  which  the  "clations  with  Ilafrj 
should  be  placed  ; "  and  the  other.  ■•  to  consider 
and  settle  the  future  relations  with  (Juba  and 
Porto  Rico.' 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Scnate'.s 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  con,siKting  of  Mr. 
Macon,  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  Mr  ''Jaillard  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mills  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee.  The  co  nmittee 
reported  adver.soly  to  the  President's  rwom- 
mendation,  and  replied  to  t)ie  message,  point  ^/y 
point.  It  is  an  flaborate  documcj)*.  of  great 
ability  and  research,  and  well  expr««**d  ih« 
democratic  doctrines  of  that  day.  It  was  0t" 
sented  by  Mr.  Macon,  the  chairmmi  of  ttMt 
committee,  and  was  drawn  by  Mr.  T»7/iWoll, 
fcnd  was  tho  report  of  which  Mr  M«/«n,  when 
complimented  upon  jt^  was  uie$<|<ibo.incd  to  uiswor, 
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"  Tes :  it  IB  a  good  report.  Tazewell  wrote  it." 
But  it  was  his  also ;  for  no  power  could  have 
made  him  present  it,  without  declaring  the  fact, 
if  he  had  not  approved  it.  The  general  principle 
of  the  report  was  that  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship to  all  the  young  republics,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  social,  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  each  one  individually ;  but  no  entangling 
connection,  and  no  internal  interference  with  any 
one.  On  the  suggestion  of  advancing  religious 
freedom,  the  committee  remark: 

'■'  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  there  is  no 
proposition,  concerning  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  and  ever  have  been  more 
unanimous,  than  that  which  denies,  not  merely  the 
expediency,  but  the  right  of  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states ;  and  espe- 
cially of  seeking  to  alter  any  provision  tliwy  may 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt  as  a  fandamental 
law,  or  may  have  incorporated  with  their  politi- 
cal constitutions.  And  if  there  be  any  such 
subjp  't  more  sacred  and  delicate  than  another, 
as  to  which  the  United  States  ought  never  to 
intermeddle,  even  by  obtrusive  advice,  it  is  that 
which  concerns  religious  liberty.  The  most 
cruel  and  devastating  war:;  have  been  produced 
by  such  interferences ;  the  blood  of  man  has 
been  poured  out  in  torrents  ;  and.  from  the  days 
of  the  crusades  to  the  present  hour,  no  benefit 
has  resulted  to  the  human  family,  from  discus- 
sions carried  on  by  nations  upon  such  subjects. 
Among  the  variety  even  of  Christian  nations 
which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  rare  indeed  are  the 
examples  tc  be  found  of  states  who  have  not 
efttablished  an  exclusive  church  ;  and  to  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  toleration  is  yet  un- 
k.^own.  In  none  of  the  communications  which 
have  taken  place,  is  the  most  distant  allusion  made 
to  this  delicate  subject,  by  any  of  the  ministers 
who  have  given  this  invitation  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee feel  very  confident  in  the  opinion,  that,  if 
ever  an  intimation  shall  be  made  to  tne  sove- 
reignties they  represent,  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  discuss  at  the  proposed 
congress,  their  plans  of  internal  civil  polity,  or 
any  thing  touching  tho  supposed  interests  of 
the':  lelig;  s  establishments,  the  invitation 
giveii  would  soon  be  withdrawn." 

On  the  subject  of  the  " .  '  jnroe  doctrine,"  the 
report  shows  that,  one  of  the  new  republics 
(Oolombia)  proposed  that  this  doctrine  should 
be  enforced  "by  the  joint  and  united  efforts  of 
all  the  states  to  be  represented  in  the  congress, 
wfio  should  be  bound  by  a  solemn  convention 
to  secure  this  end.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  pro- 
position that  the  President  in  his  message  showed 
the  uxtent  of  that  doctrine  to  be  limited  to  ouv 
own  territories,  and  that  all  that  we  conld  do, 


would  be  to  enter  into  agreement  that  each 
should  guard,  by  its  own  means,  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  foreign  colony  within  its  bor-. 
ders.    Even  such  an  agreement  the  committee 
deemed  unadvisablo,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  mak'ng  it  a  treaty  stipulation 
than  there  was  for  reducing  to  such  stipulations 
any  other  of  the  "  high,  just,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted rights  of  all  nations."  The  favorable  com- 
mercial treaties  which  the  President  expected  to 
obtain,  the  committee  believed  would  be  more 
readily  'obtained  from  each  nation  separately  (in 
which  opinion  their  foresight  Las  been  justifiRd 
by  the  event);  and  thateachtnaty  would  be  the 
more  easily  kept  in  proportion  to  the  smaller 
number  of  parties  to  it.    The  ameliorations  of  the 
laws  of  nations  which  the  President  proposed,  in 
the  adoption  of  principles  of  maritime  neutrality, 
and  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and 
the  restriction  of  paper  blockades,  were  deemed 
by  the  committee  objects  beyond  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  American  states  alone ;  and  the  en- 
Jbrcement  of  which,  if  agreed  to,  might  bring  the 
chief  burthen  of  enforcement  upon  the  United 
States ;  and  the  committee  doubted  the  policy  oi 
undertaking,  by  negotiation  with  these  nations, 
to  settle  abstract  propositions,  as  parts  of  public 
law.    On  the  subject  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  report  declared  that  the  United  States  could 
never  regard  with  indifference  their  actual  condi- 
tion, or  future  destiny; — but  deprecated  any 
joint  action  in  relation  to  them,  or  any  action  to 
which  they  themselves  were  not  parties ;  and  it 
totally  discountenanced  any  joint  discussion  or  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  Lie  future  of  Haiti.      To  the 
whole  of  the  new  republics,  the  report  expressed 
the  belief  that,  the  retention  of  our  present  un- 
connected and  friendly  position  towards  them, 
would  be  most  for  their  own  l)encfit,  and  enable 
the  United  States  to  act  most  effoctunlly  for  them 
in  the  case  of   needing  our  good  offices.     It 
said : 

'•  While  the  United  States  retain  the  position 
which  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  ami  mani- 
fest a  constant  determination  not  to  minplc  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  Anicria. 
they  may  continue  to  employ  the  influence  which 
they  possess,  and  have  already  happily  exertiil, 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  favor  of  these  noiv 
republics.  But,  if  ever  the  United  .Sta'c^  pr- 
niit  thenisrlves  to  be  associated  with  Ihv^v  n,i. 
tions  in  any  general  congress,  assoinblcd  fortlio 
discussion  of  common  plans,  in  the  way  aflboiiiij 
European  interests,  they  will,  by  such  an  act, not 
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only  deprive  themselves  of  the  ability  they  now 
possess,  of  rendering  r.seilil  assistance  to  the 
other  American  states,  but  also  produce  other 
effects,  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests.  Then, 
tlio  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  hitherto  con- 
tided  in  the  sapicity,  vigilance,  and  impartiality 
of  the  United  States,  to  watch,  detect,  announce, 
and  restrain  any  disposition  that  the  heat  of  the 
existing  contest  might  excite  in  the  new  states 
of  America,  to  extend  their  empires  beyond  their 
own  limits,  and  who  hare,  therefore,  considered 
their  possessions  and  commerce  in  America  safe, 
while  so  guarded,  would  no  longer  feel  this  con- 
fidence. " 

The  advantage  of  pursuing  our  old  policy,  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  all  powers, 
"entangling  alliances  with  none,"  was  forcibly 
presented  in  a  brief  and  striking  paragraph : 

"  And  the  United  States,  who  have  grown  up 
in  happiness,  to  their  present  prosperity,  by  a 
strict  observance  of  their  old  well-known  course 
of  policy,  and  by  manifesting  entire  good  will 
and  most  profound  respect  for  all  other  nations, 
must  prepare  to  embark  their  future  destinies 
upon  an  unknown  and  turbulent  ocean,  directed 
by  little  experience,  and  destined  for  no  certain 
hftven.  In  such  a  voyage  the  dissimilitude  ex- 
istinj?  between  themselves  and  their  associates, 
in  interest,  character,  language,  religion,  manners, 
customs,  habits,  laws,  and  almost  every  other 
particular :  and  the  rivalship  these  discrepancies 
must  surely  produce  amongst  them,  would  gen- 
erate discords,  which,  if  they  did  not  destroy  all 
hope  of  its  s'l'^'^essful  termination,  would  make 
even  success  iisclf  the  ultimate  cause  of  new  and 
direful  conflicts  between  themselves.  Such  has 
been  the  issue  of  all  such  enterprises  in  past 
time ;  and  we  have  therefore  strong  reasons  to 
exiicct  in  the  future,  similar  results  from  similar 
causes. 

The  committee  dissented  from  the  President 
on  the  point  of  his  right  to  institute  the  mission 
without  the  previous  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  aveived  his  right  to  do 
so:  butdeem'^l  it  advisable,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  waive  the  right,  and  ask  the  ad- 
vice. The  committee  averred  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  deci<le  directly  upon  the  expedience  of 
this  new  mission  ;  grounding  the  right  upon  its 
originality,  and  holding  that  when  a  new  mission 
is  to  be  instituted  it  is  the  creation  of  an  office, 
not  the  filling  of  a  vacancy ;  and  that  the  Senate 
have  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
office  itself. 

I  spoke  myself  on  this  question^  and  to  all  the 
points  which  it  presented,  and  on  the  subject  of 
relations  Trith  Haiti  (on  wliich  a  uniform  rule 
was  ti)  be  detenoined  on,  or  a  rule  with  modifi- 


cations, according  to  the  proposition  of  Colombia) 
I  held  that  our  policy  was  flxed,  and  could  be 
neither  altered,  nor  discussed  in  any  foreign  as- 
sembly ;  and  especially  in  the  one  proposed ;  all 
the  other  parties  to  which  had  already  placed 
the  two  races  (black  and  white)  on  the  basis  of 
political  equality.    I  said : 

"  Our  policy  towards  HaJti,  the  old  San  Do- 
mingo, has  been  fixed  for  three  and  thirty  years. 
Wo  trade  with  her,  but  no  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  established  between  \is.    We  purchase 
colfee  from  her,  and  pay  her  for  it ;  but  we  inter- 
change no  coiLSuls  or  ministers.    We  receive  no 
mulatto  consuls,  or  black  ambassadors  from  hei. 
And  why  ?    Because  the  peace  of  eleven  States 
in  this  Union  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  a  suc- 
cessful negro  insurrection  to  be  exhibited  among 
them.    It  will  not  permit  black  consuls  and  am- 
bassadors to  establish  themselves  in  our  cities, 
and  to  parade  through  our  country,  and  give  to 
their  follow  blacks  in  the  United  States,  proof 
in  hand  of  the  honors  which  await  them,  for  a 
like  successful  effort  on  their  part.    It  will  not 
permit  the  fact  to  bo  seen,  and  told,  that  for  the 
murder  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  they  are 
to  iind  friends  among  the  white  people  of  these 
United  States.    No,  this  is  a  question  which  has 
been  determined  here  for  three  and  thirty 
years ;  one  which  has  never  been  open  for  dis- 
cussion, at  home  or  abroad,  neither  under  the 
Presidency  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  the  first  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr. 
Monroe.    It  is  one  which  cannot  bo  discussed 
in  this  chamber  on  this  day ;  and  shall  wo  go 
to  Panama  to  discuss  it  ?    I  take  it  in  the  mild- 
est supposed  character  of  this  Congress — shall 
wo  go  tiiere  to  advise  and  ccnsult  in  council 
about  it  1    Who  are  to  advise  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  it  ?    Five  nations  who  have  already 
put  the  black  man  upon  an  equality  with  the 
white,  not  only  in  their  constitutions  but  in  real 
life :  five  nations  who  have  at  this  moment  (at 
least  some  of  them)  black  generals  in  their  ar- 
mies and  mulatto  senators  in  their  congresses ! 

No  question,  in  its  day,  excited  more  heat  and 
intemperate  discus.sion,  or  more  feeling  between 
a  President  and  Senate,  than  this  proposed  mis- 
sion to  the  congress  of  American  nations  at  Pan- 
ama; and  no  heated  question  ever  cooled  off, 
and  died  out  so  suddenly  and  completely.  And 
now  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its 
retrospect — arid  that  indeed  is  a  real  one— is  a 
view  of  the  firmness  with  which  was  then  main- 
tained by  a  minority,  ♦he  old  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  and  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  other  nations ; — and 
the  exposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  ono 
so  competent  to  give  it  as  Mr.  Adams. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

DUEL  BETWEEN  MR.  CLAY  AND  MR.  RANDOLPH. 

It  was  Saturday,  tho  first  day  of  April,  towards 
noon,  tho  Senate  not  being  that  day  in  session, 
that  Mr,  Randolph  came  to  my  room  at  Brown's 
Hotel,  and  (without  explaining  tho  reason  of  the 
question)  asked  me  if  I  was  a  blood-rehition  of 
Mrs.  Clay  1  I  answered  that  I  was,  and  he  im- 
mediately replied  that  that  put  an  end  to  a  re- 
quest which  ho  had  wished  to  make  of  mo ;  and 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  ho  had  just  received 
a  challenge  from  Mr.  Clay,  had  nccei)tcd  it,  was 
ready  to  go  out,  and  wouI(J  apjily  to  Col.  Tat- 
nall  to  be  Us  second.  Before  leaving,  ho  told  mo 
ho  would  make  my  bosom  the  depository  of  a 
.secret  which  he  should  commit  to  no  other  per- 
son :  it  was,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  fire  at 
Mr.  Clay.  He  told  it  to  me  bccau.so  ho  wiinted 
a  witness  of  his  intention,  and  did  not  mean  to 
tell  it  to  his  secon'l  or  any  body  else  ;  and  en- 
joined inviolable  secrecy  until  the  duel  was  over. 
This  was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  the  alliur. 
The  cireu;i!Rtancc8  of  tho  delivery  of  the  challenge 
I  had  from  Gen.  Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's  second,  and 
they  were  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph that  I  give  them  in  detail,  and  in  the  Gen- 
oral's  own  words :     . 

"  I  was  unable  to  see  Mr.  Randolph  until  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  when  I  ciilcd  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  tho  note. 
Previous  to  presenting  it,  however,  I  thougnt  it 
proper  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Randolph  himself 
whether  tho  information  which  Mr.  Clay  had 
received — that  he  considered  himself  personally 
accountable  for  the  attack  on  him — was  correct. 
I  accordingly  informed  Mr.  Randolph  tiiat  I  was 
tho  bearer  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Clay,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  which  he  had  made  upon  his 
private  as  well  as  public  character  in  the  Senate ; 
that  I  was  aware  no  one  had  the  right  to  ques- 
tion him  out  of  the  Senate  for  any  thing  said  in 
debate,  unless  he  chose  voluntarily  to  waive  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  that  body.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph replied,  that  the  constitution  did  piotcct 
him,  but  ho  would  never  shield  himself  under 
such  a  sMbterfufc  as  the  pleading  of  his  privilege 
as  a  senator  from  Virginia ;  that  he  did  hold  him- 
self accountable  to  Mr.  Clay ;  but  he  said  that 
gentleman  had  first  two  pledges  to  redeem :  one 
that  ho  had  bound  him.self  to  fight  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  should  ac- 
knowledge liimself  the  author  of  a  certain  pub- 


lication in  a  Philadelphia  paper ;  and  tho  other, 
that  he  stood  pledged  to  establish  certain  facts 
in  regard  to  a  great  man,  whom  ho  would  not 
name ;  but,  ho  added  ho  could  receive  no  verbid 
message  from  Mr.  Clay — that  any  message  fiom 
him  must  be  in  wiiting.    I  replied  that  I  was 
not  authorized  by  Mr.  Clay  to  enter  into  or 
receive    any  verbal  exj)lanations — that  the  in- 
quiries  I  had  made  were  for  my  own  Ratisfnction 
and  upon  my  own  responsibility — that  tho  on'y 
message  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  was  in  wriiin^-, 
I  then  i)resented  tho  note  and  remarked  tliiit  I 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Chy's  pledges  ;  but  tluit  if 
they  existed  as  ho  (Mr.  Randolph)  understonl 
them,  and  ho  was  aware  of  them  when  he  niivii! 
the  attack  complained  of,  ho  could  not  avail  liim- 
self of  them — that  by  making  the  attack  I  llioii  •lii. 
he  haO  waived  them  himself.     He  said  In;  liij 
not  tho  remotest  intention  of  taking  advmitupi 
of  the  pledges  referred  to  ;  that  ho  had  tnention- 
ed  them  merely  to  remind  mo  that  he  was  wiiiv- 
ing  his  privilege,  not   only  as  a  senntor  fion, 
Virginia,  but  as  a  private  gentleman ;  that  In: 
was  ready  to  respond  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  woull 
be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  bear  his  note  in  re- 
ply ;  and  that  he  would  in  tho  course  of  thu  duy 
look  out  for  a  friend.     I  declined  being  the  bear- 
er of  his  note,  but  informed  him  my  only  roa.on 
for  declining  was,  that  I  thought  he  owed  it  u, 
himself  to  consult  his  friends  before  takiii'^  ,.n 
important  a  step.     He  seized  my  hand,  sajii;;', 
'You  are  right,  .sir.    I  thank  you  for  tho  stiji^.' 
gostion:  but  as  you  do  not  take  my  note,  ji^i 
must  not  be  impatient  if  j-ou  should  not  lio,irVio:,i 
mo  to-day.     I  now  think  of  only  two  IVieiiiii 
and  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  oiio 
of  them  which  may  deprive  me  of  his  sorvic.s 
and  the  other  is  in  bad  health — he  was  sick  yes- 
terday, and  may  not  be  out  tn-day.'    I  assmivl 
him  that  any  reasonable  time  which  ho  ini-ht 
find  necessary  to  take  would   be  satisriictorv. 
I  took  leave  of  iiini ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  nu  siioiv 
to  .say  that  his  bearing  was,  throughout  the  iii- 
terview,  that  of  a  high-toned,  chivalrous  genllo- 
man  of  the  old  school." 

These  were  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery  of 
the  challcn,Q:e,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
give  them  their  character  is  to  recollect  that,  with 
this  pi'ompt  acceptance  and  positive  refusal  lo 
c:xplain,  and  this  extra  cut  about  the  two  pkd- 
grs,  there  was  a  perfect  determination  not  to  lire 
at  Mr.  Clay.  That  determination  rested  en  tivo 
grounds ;  first,  an  entire  unwillingness  to  hurt  Mr. 
Clay;  and,  next,  a  conviction  that  to  return  the 
fire  would  be  to  answer,  and  would  b'.  ..n  impliui 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Clay's  right  to  make  him 
answer.  This  he  would  not  do,  neither  by  impli- 
cation nor  in  word.'3.  lie  denied  the  right  of  any 
person  to  question  him  out  of  the  Senate  for 
words  spoken  within  it.    He  took  a  distinctioo 
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betwciMi  man  and  senator.    As  senator  ho  had  a 
constitutional  immunity,  given  for  a  wise  purjiosc, 
and  which  ho  wotdd  neither  surrender  nor  com- 
promise ;  as  individual  ho  was  ready  to  pivo  satis- 
faction  for  what  was  deemed  an  injury,      lie 
would  receive,  but  not  return  a  lire.    It  was  as 
mticli  as  to  say:  Mr.  Clay  may  lire  at  mo  for 
what  has  offended  hnn  ;  I  will  not,  by  returning 
the  fire,  admit  his  right  to  do  ko.    Tliis  was  a 
Bubtle  distinction,  and  that  in  case  of  life  and 
death,  and  not  very  clear  to  the  common  intellect ; 
but  to  Mr.  Randolph  both  clear  and  convincing. 
His  allusion  to  the  "  two  pledges  unredeemed," 
which  he  might  have  plead  in  bar  to  Mr.  Clay's 
challenge,  and  would  not,  was  another  sarcastic 
cut  at  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  while  rendering 
satisfaction  for  cuts  already  given.     The  "  mem- 
ber of  the  House"  was  Mr.  (jicor;;e  Kremer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  in  the  IIouso  of  lleprcsentntives,  had 
avowed  himself  to  bo  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
publication,  tho  writer  of  which  Jlr.  Clay  had 
tincatciicd  to  call  to  account  if  he  would  avow 
liimself— and  did  not.      Tho  "great  man"  was 
President  Adams,  with  whom  Mr.  Clay  had  had 
a  newspaper  controversy,  involving  a  question  of 
fjct  —which  had  been  postponed.    Tho  cause  of 
this  sarcastic  cut,  and  of  all  the  keen  personality 
in  the  Panama  speech,  was  the  belief  that  the 
President  and  Secretary,  tho  latter  especially, 
encouraged  tho  newspapers  in  their  interest  to 
attack  him,  which  they  did  incessantly ;  and  ho 
chose  to  overlook  the  editors  and  retaliate  upon 
the  instigators,  as  he  believed  them  to  be.    This 
he  did  to  his  heart's  content  in  that  speech — and 
to  their  great  annoyance,  as  the  coming  of  the  chal- 
lenge proved.    Tho  "  two  friends"  alluded  to  wore 
Col.  Tatnall  and  myself,  and  the  circumstances 
which  might  disqualify  one  of  the  two  were  those 
of  my  relationship  to  Mrs.  Clay,  of  which  ho  did 
uot  know  the  degree,  and  whether  of  affinity  or 
consanguinity — considering  the  first  no  obstacle, 
the  other  a  complete  bar  to  my  appearing  as  his 
second— holding,  as  ho  did,  with  the  tenacity  of 
an  Indian,  to  tho  obligations  of  blood,  and  laying 
hut  little  stress  on  marriage  connections.    His 
affable  reception  and  courteous  demeanor  to  Gen. 
Jesup  were  according  to  his  own  high  breeding,  and 
the  decorum  which  belonged  to  such  occasions. 
A  duel  in  the  circle  to  which  ho  belonged  was  "an 
jffair  of  honor ;"  and  high  honor,  according  to  its 
code,  must  pervade  every  part  of  it.    Qoneral 


Jesup  had  como  u])on  an  unpleasant  business. 
Mr.  Randolph  (letermined  to  jiut  him  at  his  ease ; 
and  did  it  so  effectually  as  to  charm  him  into  ad- 
miration.   Tho  whole  plan  of  his  conduct,  down 
to  contingent  details,  was  cast  in  his  mind  in- 
stantly, as  if  by  intuition,  and  never  departed 
from.     Tho  acceptance,  tho  refusal  to  explain,  tha 
determination  not  to  fire,  tho  first  and  second 
choice  of  a  friend,  and  tho  ciicumstances  which 
might  disqualify  one  and  delay  tho  other,  the  ad- 
ditional cut,  and  tho  resolve  to  fall,  if  ho  fell,  on 
tho  soil  of  Virginia — was  all,  to  his  mind,  a  single 
emanation,  the  flash  of  an  instant     IIo  needed 
no  consultations,  no  deliberations  to  arrive  at  all 
these  important  conclusions.    I  dwell  ujion  these 
small  circumstances  because  they  are  character- 
istic, and  show  the  man — a  man  who  belongs  to 
history,  and  had  his  own  history,  and  should  bo 
known  as  ho  was.  That  character  can  only  be  shown 
in  his  own  conduct,  his  own  words  and  acts :  and 
tliis  duel  with  Jlr.  Clay  illustrates  it  at  many 
points.    It  is  m  that  point  of  view  that  I  dwell 
upon  circumstances  which  might  seem   trivial, 
but  which  are  not  so,  being  illustrative  of  char- 
acter and  significant  to  their  smallest  particulars. 
The  acceptance  of  the  challenge  was  in  keep- 
ing with  tho  whole  piocceding — prompt  in  tho 
agreement  to  meet,  exact  in  proiesting  against 
tho  rigid  to  call  him  out,  clear  in  the  waiver  of 
liis  constitutional  privilege,  brief  and  cogent  in 
presenting  the  case  as  one  of  some  reprehension 
— the  case  of  a  member  of  an  administration 
challenging  a  senator  for  words  spoken  in  dfr- 
bate  of  that  administration ;  and  all  in  brief, 
terse,  and  superlatively  decorous  language.     It 
ran  thus : 

"Mr.  Randolph  accepts  tho  challenge  of  Mr. 
Clay.  At  tho  same  time  he  protests  against  the 
right  of  any  ministerof  the  Executive  Governinent 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
words  spoken  in  debate,  as  a  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  crimination  of  such  mmister,  or  the  ad- 
ministration under  wliich  he  shall  have  taken 
olTico.  Colonel  Tatnall,  of  Georgia,  tho  bearer 
of  this  letter,  is  authorized  to  arrange  with  Gen- 
eral Jesup  (the bearer  of  Mr.  Claj's  challenge) 
the  terms  of  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Randolph 
is  invited  by  that  note. " 

This  protest  which  Mr.  Randolph  entered 
against  tho  right  of  Mr.  Clay  to  challenge  him,, 
led  to  ai)  explanation  between  their  mutual 
friends  on  that  delicate  point — a  point  which, 
concerned  tho  iudepcndenco  of  debate,  the  pri- 
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Tileges  of  tho  Senate,  tho  immunity  of  u  m«m- 
lier,  and  the  sanctity  of  tlio  constitution.  It 
was  a  point  which  Mr.  Cl.iy  fi-lt;  ami  tlio  ixpla- 
nat  m  which  was  had  bctwucn  tho  mutual  Incnfls 
presented  <x\  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  lor  iiis 
prococdiii^.  IIo  iiad  been  informed  tl)at  Mr. 
Randolph,  in  his  ypocch,  had  avowed  his  renpon 
Mbility  to  Mr.  Clay,  nnd  waived  his  privileno — a 
thinjr  which,  if  it  had  been  done,  would  1  ■  o  been 
a  dctiance,  and  stood  for  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Clay 
to  send  a  challenge.  Mr.  Randolph,  throup  i 
Tol.  Tatnall,  disavowed  that  imputri!  avowui, 
and  confined  Ills  waiver  of  privilege  to  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  tho  challenge,  and  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  before  it  was  delivered. 

Tho  following  are  the  communications  between 
the  respective  scronds  on  this  point : 

"In  regard  to  the  prni,  H  with  which  Mr. 
Rardolpli's  note  roududr-.  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay 
to  soj'  that  ho  had  been  iuliirmed  Mr.  Randolph 
did,  and  would,  hoCd  himself  r(-])onsible  to  him  ' 
for  any  observations  he  might  uiake  in  relation 
to  him  ;  and  that  I  (Gon.  Jesup)  distinctly  un- 
den^tood  from  Mr.  Randolph,  bilorc  I  delivered 
the  note  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  waived  his  privilege 
as  a  senator. " 

To  this  Col.  Tatnall  replied : 

"As  this  expression  (did  and  would  hold  him- 
self responsible,  &c.)  may  be  construed  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Randolph  had  given  this  intimation  not 
only  before  called  upon,  but  in  such  a  manner 
fts  to  throw  out  to  Mr.  Clay  something  like  an 
Invitation  to  make  such  a  call,  I  have,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Randolph,  to  disavow  any  dis])Osition, 
when  expressing  his  roadiness  to  waive  his  privi- 
lege as  a  senator  from  Virginia,  to  invite,  in  any 
ca.se,  a  call  upon  him  for  personal  satisfaction. 
Tho  concluding  paragraph  of  your  note,  I  pre- 
sume, is  intended  to  show  merely  that  you  did 
not  present  a  note,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  until  you  had  a.scertaincd  his 
willingness  to  waive  his  privilege  as  a  senator. 
This  1  infer,  as  it  i-!\s  in  your  recollection  that 
the  expression  of  such  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  reply  to  au  inquiry  on  that 
point  made  by  yourself. " 

Thus  an  irritating  circumstance  in  tho  affair  wa.s 
virtually  negatived,  and  its  ofTensive  import  whol- 
ly disavowed.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mi*.  Randolph  used  such  language  in  his  speech. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard  it.  The 
published  report  of  the  speech,  as  taken  down  by 
the  reporters  and  not  revised  by  the  speaker,  con- 
tains nothing  of  it.    Such  gasooiiade  was  foreign 


to  Mr.  Randolph's  char.ictcr.  Tho  occasion  wan 
not  ono  in  which  the?'  sort  of  defiances  are 
thrown  out,  which  aro  either  to  purchase  a  cheap 
reputation  when  it  is  known  they  will  bo  despis- 
'  ',  or  to  get  an  advtintiigo  in  extracting  a  clmU 
'•  no  when  there  is  a  design  to  kill.  Mr.  Kuii- 
tiolph  had  none  of  these  views  with  re.ipect  to  Mr. 
Clay,  lie  had  no  desire  to  fight  him,  or  to  hurt 
him,  or  f  nin  cheap  character  by  appearing  to 
bully  him.  He  was  above  all  that,  and  had 
settled  accounts  with  him  in  his  speech,  ami 
wanted  no  more.  7  dw  not  believe  it  was  said; 
but  there  wa«  a  part-of  tho  speech  which  mifrht 
have  received  a  wrong  apjdication,  and  Kd  to  the 
erroneous  report:  a  part  which  applied  to  a 
quoted  passage  in  Mr.  Adams's  Panama  message, 
which  he  condemned  and  denounced,  and  dared 
the  President  and  his  friends  to  defend.  His 
words  were,  as  reported  unrcvised:  "Hero  I 
plant  my  foot ;  hero  I  fling  defiance  right  iiilo 
his  (tho  President's)  teeth;  hero  I  throw  tho 
gauntlet  to  him  and  the  bravest  of  hi:  compeers 
to  come  forward  and  defend  these  lines, "  kc.  \ 
very  palpable  defiance  this,  but  very  dillbrcnt 
from  a  summons  to  personal  combat,  and  from 
wliat  was  related  to  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate report,  doubtless  the  effect  of  indistinct 
apprehension,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted  a.*) 
after  having  been  a  main  cause  inducing  the 
challenge,  tho  disavowal  could  not  stop  it. 

Thus  the  agreement  for  the  meeting  w.xs  ab- 
solute ;  and,  according  to  the  expectation  of  the 
principals,  tho  meeting  itself  would  be  imme- 
diately ;  but  their  seconds,  from  the  most  laud- 
able feelings,  determined  to  delay  it,  with  tho 
hope  to  prevent  it,  and  did  keep  it  off  a  week, 
admitting  mo  to  a  participation  in  the  good  work, 
as  being  already  privy  to  the  affair  and  fiicndly 
to  both  parties.  Tho  challenge  stated  no  specific 
ground  of  oflcnce,  specified  no  exceptionable 
words.  It  was  peremptory  and  general,  for  un 
"  unprovoked  attack  on  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  char- 
acter, "  and  it  dispensed  with  explanations  by 
alleging  that  tlic  notoriety  and  indisputable  cx- 
istcnco  of  the  injury  superseded  tho  necessity  for 
them.  Of  course  this  demand  was  bottomed  on 
a  report  of  the  worils  spoken — a  verbal  report, 
the  full  daily  publication  of  the  debates  liaving 
not  then  begun — and  that  verbal  report  was  of 
a  character  greatly  to  exasperate  Mr.. Clay.  It 
stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Kan- 
dolph  said : 


'•The  injiry  of  which 
sists  in  this,  tl):it  Mr.  Ra 
with  having  forge!  or  niii 
iipctod  with  the  I'anami 
hiis  applied  to  him  in  del 
lop;.  The  explanation  wl 
is,  th.it  Mr.  Rnndolph  de 
tcntion  of  charging  Mr.  C 
iir  private  ''apacity,  with  ; 
))apc'r,  or  misrepresentin 
that  the  Unn  blackleg  wa 
to  him." 

To  this  exposition  of  tl 
plaint.  Col.  Tatnall  answe 

".Air.  Randolph  inforir 
used  by  him  in  debate  w^ 
I  thought  it  would  bo  i 
evidence  sufficiently  pres 
Charlotte  (county)  jur_>  i: 
manufactured  here— that  i 
me  as  bearing  a  strong  lik 
to  the  other  papers.  I 
prove  this,  but  expressed  i 
fact  was  so.  I  ajiplied  to 
epithet,  puritanic-diplonif 
ministration.'  Mr.  Ranc 
words  as  those  uttered  by 

willing  to  afford  any  explan 
mg  and  application. " 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Ran( 
his  original  ground  of  refuj 
the  Senate  for  words  spoke 
respects  tho  statement  of 
spoken  greatly  ameliorated 
the  coarse  and  insulting  w 
falsifying,'^  being  disavow 
were  not  used,  and  are  not 
published  report.    The  spec 
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That  a  letter  from  Qonoml  Salazar,  tho  Mexi- 
can Minister  nt  Washington,  submitted  by  tho 
Kxijcutive  to  tho  Senate,  bore  tho  car-mark  of 
liaving  I»ecn  manufactured  ur  fotjfcd  by  tho  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  denounced  tho  administra- 
tion a-t  » <«rni|)t  coalition  between  the  iiuritan 
mill  blackk'^' ;  and  added,  at  tho  Hamo  time,  that 
hu  (Mr.  Uandolph)  held  himself  irjersoniilly  re- 
))On.siblo  for  all  that  he  had  suid. " 

This  was  tli'  report  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  upon 
which  he  f^ttvc  the  absolute  challcnpe,  and  re- 
ceived tho  nbsoluto  acceptance,  which  t  !iut  out 
all  ini|airy  between  thoprincipal.sint'i  (he  causes 
oftlK'  liiarrcl.    Ihe  HCComlH  detc  open 

it   and      '   attempt   on     .kcoi  a 

peaceable  determination  of  the 
consequence,  Ov.v  I  Jcsup  iiti 
in  a  note  to  Col.  Tatnall,  tin  ^: 

"The  injury  of  which  Mr.  Clay  complains  con- 
sists in  tlii>i,  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  churfHiMl  hun 
with  haviu!^  forpcl  or  innnufacturod  a  i)apcr  con- 
nected with  tho  Panama  mission ;  also,  that  he 
luLS  applied  to  him  in  debate  the  epithet  of  black- 
li'i;.  The  exi»lanation  which  I  consider  necessary 
is^th  it  Mr.  llflndolph  declare  that  ho  had  no  in- 
tention of  charging  Mr.  Clay,  cither  in  his  public 
or  private  rapacity,  with  forfiing  or  falsifying  any 
i)a|KT,  or  misrepresenting  any  fact ;  and  also 
that  the  U  nn  blackleg  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  him." 

To  this  exposition  of  tho  grounds  of  tho  com- 
plaint, Col.  Tatnall  answered: 

"Mr.  Randolph  informs  me  that  tho  words 
used  by  him  in  debate  were  as  follows :  •  'J'hat 
I  thought  it  wotdd  be  in  my  power  to  sliow 
evidence  sufficiently  i)resumptivo  to  satisfy  a 
Charlotte  (county)  jury  tliat  this  invitation  was 
manufactured  here — that  Salazar's  letter  struck 
me  as  hearing  a  strong  likeness  in  point  of  stylo 
to  the  other  papers.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
prove  this,  but  expressed  my  suspicion  that  tho 
fact  was  so.  I  applied  to  tho  administration  tho 
epithet,  puritanic-diplomatic-black-legged  ad- 
ministration.'  Mr.  Randolph,  in  giving  these 
words  as  those  uttered  by  him  in  debate,  is  un- 
willing to  afford  any  explanation  as  to  their  mean- 
ing and  application. " 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Randolph  remained  upon 
his  original  ground  of  refusing  to  answer  out  of 
the  Senate  for  words  spoken  within  it.  In  other 
respects  tho  statement  of  the  words  actually 
spoken  greatly  ameliorated  tho  offensive  report, 
the  coarse  and  insulting  words,  ^^  forging  and 
falsifying,"  being  disavowed,  as  in  fact  they 
were  not  used,  and  are  not  to  bo  found  in  the 
published  report.    The  speech  was  a  bitter  phi- 


lippic, and  intended  tp  bo  so,  taking  for  its  point 
tho  alleged  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr 
Adnms  with  Mspoct  to  tho  election,  and  their 
cfTorts  to  get  up  a  popular  question  contrary  to 
our  policy  of  non-entanglement  with  foreign  na- 
tions, in  sending  ministers  to  tho  congress  of  tho 
Americttu  states  of  Spanish  origin  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.    I  heard  it  all,  and,  though  sharp 
and  cutting,  I  think  it  might  have  been  heard, 
had  he  been  present,  without  any  manifestation 
of  resentment  by  Mr.  Clay.    The  part  whic   >  ■ 
took  so  seriou  ly  to  heart,  tliat  of  having?  cho 
Panama  invitations  manufacture*!  in  hi«    i.!'.'  r.. 
was  to  my  mind  nothing  more  than  att;  'jUtiiiR 
to  him  a  diplomatic  superiority  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  from  tlie  South  American  minist(>ra 
llie  invitations  that  he  wanted;  and  not  at  all 
that  thoy  wore  spurious  fabrications.    As  to  tho 
expres>ion,  ^^ blackleg  and  puritan,"  it  was 
merely  a  sarcasm  to  strike  by  antithesis,  and 
which,  being  without  foundation,  might  have  been 
disregarded.      I  presented  these  views  to  tho 
parties,  and  if  they  had  come  from  Mr.  Randolph 
they  might  have  been  sufUcient ;  but  ho  was  in- 
exorable, and  would  not  authorize  a  word  to  bo 
said  beyond  what  ho  liad  written. 

All  hope  of  accommodation  having  vanished, 
tho  seconds  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  duel. 
The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  tho  8th  of  April,  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  time ;  tho  right  bank  of  tho 
Potomac,  within  tho  State  of  Virginia,  above  tho 
Little  Falls  bridge,  was  tho  place, — pistols  tho 
weapons, — distance  ten  paces ;  each  party  to  bo 
attended  by  two  seconds  and  a  surgeon,  and  my- 
self nt  liberty  to  attend  as  a  mutual  friend. 
There  was  to  bo  no  practising  with  pistols,  and 
there  was  none ;  and  the  words  ''  one, "  "  two, " 
"  three,  "  "  stop, "  after  tho  word  "  firo, "  were, 
by  agreement  between  tho  seconds,  and  for  tho 
humane  purpose  of  reducing  the  result  as  near 
as  possible  to  chance,  to  be  given  out  in  quick 
succession.  Tho  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomao 
was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Randolph.  lie 
went  out  as  a  Virginia  senator,  refusing  to  com- 
promise that  character,  and,  if  ho  fell  in  defence 
of  its  rights,  Virginia  soil  was  to  him  the  chosen 
ground  to  receive  his  blood.  There  was  a  statute 
of  tho  State  against  duelling  within  her  limits ; 
but,  a.s  ho  merely  went  out  to  receive  a  fire  with- 
out returning  it,  he  deemed  that  no  fighting,  and 
consequently  no  breach  of  her  elitute.  This 
reason  for  choosing  Virginia  could  only  be  ex 
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plained  to  me,  u  I  alone  w|u  the  depository  of 
his  secret. 

The  week's  delay  which  the  seconds  had  con- 
trived was  about  expiring.  It  was  Friday  even- 
ing, or  rather  night,  when  I  went  to  sec  Mr.  Clay 
for  the  last  time  before  the  duel.  There  had  been 
some  alienation  between  us  since  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  in  the  House  of  Represeuta- 
tires,  and  I  wished  to  give  evidence  that  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  it.  The  family  were  in 
the  parlor — company  present — and  some  of  it 
staid  late.  The  youngest  child,  I  beli?ve  James, 
went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa — a  circumstance  .vhich 
availed  me  for  a  purpose  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Clay  was,  as  always  since  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ters, the  picture  of  desolation,  but  calm,  conversa- 
ble, and  without  the  slightest  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  the  impending  event.  When  all  were 
gone,  and  she  also  had  Icfl  the  parlor,  I  did  what 
I  came  for,  and  said  to  Mr.  Clay,  that,  notwith- 
standing our  late  political  differences,  my  personal 
feelings  towards  him  were  the  same  as  fomerly, 
and  that,  in  whatever  concerned  his  life  or  honor 
my  best  wishes  were  with  him.  He  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  visit  and  the  declaration, 
and  said  it  was  what  he  would  have  expected  of 
me.    We  parted  at  midnight. 

Saturday,  the  8th  of  April — the  day  for  the 
duel — hod  come,  and  almost  the  hour.  It  was 
noon,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  4^ 
o'clock.  I  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Randolph  before 
the  hour,  and  for  a  purpose ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
so  far  on  the  way,  as  he  lived  half  way  to 
Georgetown,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  that 
place  to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  at  the 
Little  Falls  bridge.  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  on  the  point  of  not  returning  the  fire  since 
the  first  communication  to  that  effect,  eight  days 
before.  I  had  no  reason  todoubt  the  steadiness 
of  his  determination,  but  felt  a  desire  to  have 
fresh  assurance  of  it  after  so  many  days'  delay, 
and  so  near  approach  of  the  trying  moment.  I 
know  it  would  not  do  to  ask  him  the  question — 
any  question  which  would  imply  &  doubt  of  his 
word.  His  sensitive  feelings  would  be  hurt  and 
annoyed  at  it.  So  I  fell  upon  a  scheme  to  get  at 
the  inquiry  without  seeming  to  make  it.  I  told 
him  of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Clay  the  night  before — 
of  the  late  sitting — the  child  a^slecp — the  uncon- 
scious tranquillity  cf  Mrs.  Clay ;  and  added,  I 
«x>uld  not  help  reflecting  how  different  all  that 
might  be  the  neztajght.    Ue  understood  me 


perfectly,  and  immediately  said,  with  a  quietude 
of  look  and  expresision  which  seemed  to  rebtike 
an  unworthy  doubt,  "  /  sAaU  do  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  aUep  of  the  child  or  the  repose  of  tht 
mother,"  and  went  on  with  his  employment— (bis 
seconds  bemg  engaged  in  their  preparations  in  a 
different  room) — ^which  was,  making  codicils  to 
his  will,  all  in  the  way  of  remembrance  to 
friends ;  the  bequests  slight  in  value,  but  inval- 
uable in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  always  appropriate  to  the  receiver. 
To  Mr.  Macon  he  gave  some  English  shillings, 
to  keep  the  game  when  ho  played  whist.  His 
namesake,  John  Randolph  Bryan,  then  at  school 
in  Baltimore,  and  since  married  to  his  niece,  had 
been  sent  for  to  see  him,  but  sent  off  before  the 
hour  for  going  out,  to  save  the  boy  from  a  possi- 
ble shock  at  seeing  him  brought  back.  He 
wanted  some  gold — that  coin  not  being  then  in 
circulation,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  favor  or 
purchase— and  sent  his  faithful  man,  Johnny, 
to  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  to  get  a  few 
pieces,  American  being  the  kind  asked  for. 
Johnny  returned  without  the  gold,  and  delivered 
the  excuse  that  the  bank  had  none.  Instantly 
Mr.  Randolph's  clear  silver-toned  voice  was 
heard  above  its  natural  pitch,  exclaiming,  "  Their 
name  is  legion !  and  they  are  liars  from  the  be- 
ginning. Johnny,  bring  me  my  horse."  His 
own  saddle-horse  was  brought  him — ^for  he 
never  rode  Johnny's,  nor  Johnny  his,  though 
both,  and  all  his  hundred  horses,  were  of  the 
finest  English  blood — and  rode  off  to  the  bank 
down  Peimsylvania  avenue,  now  Corcoran  & 
Riggs's — Johnny  following,  as  always,  forty 
paces  behind.  Arrived  at  the  bank,  this  scene, 
according  to  my  informant,  took  place: 

"  Mr.  Randolph  asked  for  the  state  of  his  ac- 
count, was  Bhown  it.  and  found  to  be  some  four 
thousand  dollars  in  nis  favor.  He  asked  for  it 
The  teller  took  up  packages  of  bills,  and  civilly 
asked  in  what  sized  notes  he  would  have  it.  'I 
want  money,'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  word ;  and  at  that  time  it  required 
a  bold  man  to  intimate  that  United  States  Bank 
notes  were  not  money.  The  teller,  beginning  to 
understand  him,  and  willing  to  make  sure,  said, 
inquiringly,  'You  wau:  silver?'  'I  want  my 
money ! '  was  the  reply.  Then  the  teller,  lifting 
boxes  to  the  counter,  said  politely :  '  Have  you 
a  cart,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  put  it  in  ? '  •'  That  is 
my  business,  sir,'  said  he.  By  that  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  cashier  (Mr.  Richard  Smith)  wasi 
attracted  to  what  was  going  on,  who  came  up,  and 
understanding  the  question,  and  its  cause,  told 
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Mr.  Randolph  there  was  a  mistake  m  the  answer 
giTsn  to  his  servant ;  that  they  had  gold,  and  he 
should  have  what  he  wanted." 

In  fact,  he  had  only  applied  for  a  few  pieces, 
which  he  wanted  for  a  special  purpose.  This 
brought  about  a  compromise.  The  pieces  of  gold 
were  received,  the  cart  and  the  silver  dispensed 
with ;  but  the  account  in  bank  was  closed,  and  a 
check  taken  for  the  amount  on  New- York.  He 
ntumed  and  delivered  me  a  sealed  paper,  which 
I  was  to  open  if  he  was  killed — give  back  to  him 
if  he  was  not ;  also  an  open  slip,  which  I  was  to 
read  before  I  got  to  the  ground.  This  slip  was 
a  request  to  feel  in  his  left  breeches  pocket,  if  he 
vas  killed,  and  find  so  many  pieces  of  gold — I 
believe  nine — take  three  for  myself,  and  ^ve  the 
game  number  to  Tatnall  and  Hamilton  each,  to 
make  seals  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  him.  We 
vero  all  three  at  Mr.  Randolph'^  lodgings  then, 
tnd  soon  sat  out,  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  seconds 
in  a  carriage,  I  following  him  on  horseback. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  count  was  to  be 
quick  after  giving  the  word  "  fire,"  and  for  a 
reason  which  could  not  be  told  to  the  principals. 
To  Mr.  Randolph,  who  did  not  mean  to  fire,  and 
who,  though  agreeing  to  be  shot  at,  had  no  desire 
to  be  hit,  this  rapidity  of  counting  out  the  time 
and  quick  arrival  at  the  command  "  stop  "  pre- 
sented no  objection.  With  Mr.  Clay  it  was  dif- 
ferent. With  him  it  was  all  a  real  transaction, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  proposal  for  more  dcliber- 
ateness  in  counting  off  the  time;  wliich  being 
communicated  to  Col.  Tatnall,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Randolph,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  his  feelings, 
and,  aided  by  an  untoward  accident  on  the 
ground,  unsettled  for  a  moment  the  noble  deter- 
mination which  he  had  formed  not  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Clay.    I  now  give  the  words  of  Gen.  Jesup : 

"When  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Clay  the  'word'  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  given,  he  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  that,  as  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  tho  use  of  the  pistol,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  fire  within  tho  time,  and  for  that 
teason  alone  desired  that  it  might  be  pix>longed. 
I  mentioned  to  Col.  Tatnall  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Ho  replied, '  If  you  insist  upon  it,  the 
time  must  be  prolonged,  but  I  should  very  much 
regret  it.'  I  informed  him  I  did  not  insist  ui)cn 
prolonging  tho  time,  and  I  was  sure  Mr.  Clay 
would  acquiesce.  The  original  agreement  was 
carried  out." 

I  knew  nothing  of  this  until  it  was  too  late  to 
ipeak  with  the  seconds  -  or  principals.    I  had 


crossed  the  Little  Falls  bridge  just  after  them, 
and  como  to  the  place  where  the  servants  and 
carriages  had  stopped.    I  saw  none  of  the  gen< 
tlemen,  and  supposed  they  had  all  gone  to  the 
spot  where  tho  ground  was  being  marked  off; 
but  on  speaking  to  Johnny,  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
was  still  in  his  carriage  and  heard  my  voice, 
looked  out  from  the  window,  and  said  to  me : 
"  Colonel,  since  I  saw  you,  and  since  I  have  been 
in  this  carriage,  I  have  hoard  something  whkh 
may  make  me  chan^  rry  determination.    Col. 
Hamilton  will  give  j'  uu  a  nut<}    hich  will  explain 
it."    Col.  Hamilton  was  then  in  the  carriage, 
and  gave  me  the  note,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, of  which  Mr.  Randolph  spoke.     I  readily 
comprehended  that  this  possible  change  of  deter- 
mination ralated  to  his  firing ;  but  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  word  "jnoy" 
clearly  showed  that  his  mind  was  undecided,  and 
left  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  fire  or  not. 
No  further  conversation  took  place  between  us ; 
the  preparations  for  the  duel  were  finished ;  the 
parties  went  to  their  places;  and  I  went  forward 
to  a  piece  of  risbg  ground,  from  which  I  could 
see  what  passed  and  hear  what  was  said.    Tho 
faithful  Johnny  followed  me  close,  speaking  not 
a  word,  but  evincing  the  deepest  anxiety  for  his 
beloved  master.    The  placo  was  a  thick  forest, 
and  the  immediate  spot  a  little  depression,  or 
basia,  in  wliich  the  parties  stood.    The  principals 
saluted  each  other  courteously  as  they  took  their 
stands.    Col.  Tatnall  had  won  the  choice  of  po- 
sition, which  gave  to  Gen.  Jesup  the  delivery  of 
the  word.    They  stood  on  a  lino  east  and  west — 
a  small  stump  jiiHt  behind  Mr.  Clay;  a  low 
gravelly  bank  ro.o  just  behind  Mr.  Randolph. 
This  latter  asked  Gen.  Jesup  to  repeat  the  word 
as  ho  would  givo  it ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  and  Mr.  Randolph  adjustmg  the  butt  of  his 
pistol  to  his  hand,  the  muzzle  pointing  down- 
wards, and  almost  to  the  ground,  it  fired.    In- 
stantly Mr.  Randolph  turned  to  Col.  Tatnall  and 
said:  "I  protested  against  that  hair  trigger." 
Col.  Tatnall  took  blame  to  himself  fo.,'  having 
sprung  the  hair.    Mr.  Clay  had  not  then  receiv- 
ed his  pistol.     Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana 
(  Josiah),  one  of  his  seconds,  was  carrying  it  to  him, 
and  still  several  steps  from  him.    This  untimely 
fire,  though  clearly  an  accident,  necessarily  gave 
rise  to  some  remarks,  and  a  species  of  inquiry, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
I  ut  whkh,  in  itself,  was  of  a  nature  to  be  inexpres- 
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■ibiy  painAil  to  a  gentleman's  ftelings.  Mr.  Obj 
stopped  it  with  the  generous  remark  that  thb  fin 
was  clearly  an  accident:  and  it  was  so  unani- 
mously declared.  Another  pistol  was  immedi- 
ately flimiahed;  and  exchange  of  shots  took 
pbce,  and,  happily,  without  effect  upon  the  per- 
sons. Mr.  Randolph's  bullet  struck  the  stump 
behind  Mr.  Olay,  and  Mr.  Glay's  knocked  up  the 
earth  and  gravel  behind  Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  level  of  his  hips,  both  bullets  hav- 
ing gone  so  true  and  dose  that  it  was  a  marvel 
how  they  missed.  The  moment  had  come  for 
me  to  interpose.  I  went  in  among  the  parties 
and  offered  my  mediation ;  but  nothing  could  be 
done.  Mr.  Clay  said,  with  that  wave  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  put  away 
a  trifle,  **  This  U  chUd'a  play!"  and  required 
another  f  re.  Mr.  Randolph  also  demanded 
another  fire.  The  seconds  were  directed  to  re- 
load. Wliile  this  was  doing  I  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Randolph  to  walk  away  from  his  post,  and  re- 
newed to  him,  more  pressingly  than  ever,  my 
importunities  to  yield  to  some  accommodation ; 
but  I  found  him  more  detormined  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him,  and  for  the  first  time  impatient, 
and  seemingly  annoyed  and  dissatisfied  at  what 
I  was  doing.  He  was  indeed  annoyed  and  dis- 
satisfied. The  accidental  fire  of  his  pistol  preyed 
upon  his  feelings.  He  was  doubly  chagrined  at 
it,  both  as  a  circumstance  susceptible  in  itself  of 
an  tmfair  interpretation,  and  as  having  been  the 
immediate  and  controlling  cause  of  his  firing  at 
Mr.  Clay.  He  regretted  this  fire  the  instant  it 
was  over.  He  felt  that  it  had  subjected  him  to 
imputations  from  which  he  knew  himself  to  be 
free — a  desire  to  kill  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  laws  of  his  beloved  State ;  ac^  .he  an- 
noyances which  he  felt  at  these  vexatious  cir- 
cumstances revived  his  original  determination, 
and  decided  him  irrevocably  to  Ci\ny  it  out. 

It  was  in  this  interval  that  he  told  me  what 
he  had  heard  since  we  parted,  and  to*which  he 
alluded  when  he  spoke  to  me  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  he 
had  been  informed  by  Col.  Tatnall  that  it  was 
proposed  to  give  out  the  words  with  more  delib- 
erateness,  so  as  to  prolong  the  time  for  takmg 
aim.  This  information  grated  harshly  upon  his 
feelings.  It  unsettled  his  purpose,  and  brought 
his  mind  to  the  inquiry  (as  he  now 'told  me,  and 
as  I  found  it  expressed  in  the  note  which  he  had 
immediately  written  in  pencil  to  apprise  me  o' 


his  possible  change),  whether,  under  these  eir> 
cumstanoes,  he  might  not  "  disable  "  his  advcN 
sary  1  This  note  is  so  characteristic,  and  such 
an  essential  part  of  this  affair,  that  I  here  give 
its  very  words,  so  far  as  rehttes  to  this  point  It 
ran  thus: 

"Information  received  fW>m  Col.  Tatnall  since 
I  got  into  the  carriage  may  induce  me  to  change 
my  mind,  of  not  retumiog  Mr.  Clay's  fire.  I 
seek  not  his  death.  I  would  not  have  his  blood 
upon  my  hands — it  will  not  be  upon  my  soul  i( 
shed  in  self-defence — ^for  the  world.  He  has  de- 
termined, by  the  use  of  a  Icng^  preparatory  cau- 
tion by  words,  to  get  time  to  ull  me.  May  I  not, 
then,  disable  him  1  Yes,  if  I  please." 

It  has  been  seen,  by  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  already  given,  that  this  ''information^* 
was  a  misapprehension ;  that  Mr.  Olay  had  not 
applied  for  a  prolongation  of  time  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sure  aim,  but  only  to  enable  his  unused 
hand,  long  unfamiliar  with  the  pistol,  to  fire 
within  the  limited  time ;  that  there  was  no  pro- 
longation, in  iaxsi,  either  granted  or  insisted  upon ; 
but  he  was  in  doubt,  and  General  Jesup  having 
won  the  word,  he  was  having  him  repeat  it  in 
the  way  he  was  to  give  it  out,  when  his  finger 
touched  the  hair-trigger.  How  unfortunate  that 
I  did  not  know  of  this  in  time  to  speak  to  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  when  one  word  from  him  would- have 
set  all  right,  and  saved  the  immment  risks  incu^ 
red !  This  inquiry,  "May  I  not  disable  him  ?  "  was 
still  on  Mr.  Randolph's  mind,  and  dependent  for 
its  solution  on  the  rising  incidents  of  the  moment, 
when  the  accidental  fire  of  his  pistol  gave  the 
■  to  Ms  feelings  which  solved  the  doubt.  But 
.dared  to  me  that  he  had  not  aimed  at  tiie 
>iie  of  Mr.  Clay ;  that  he  did  not  level  as  high  as 
the  knees — ^not  higher  than  the  knee-band ;  "for 
it  was  no  mercy  to  shoot  a  man  in  the  knee;" 
that  his  only  object  was  to  disable  him  and  spoil 
his  aim.  And  then  added,  with  a  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  no  studied 
oratory  can  ever  attain,  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  these  impressive  words :  "  /  would  not 
have  seen  him  fall  mortally,  or  even  doublfuUy 
wounded,  for  all  the  land  that  ia  watered  by 
the  King  of  Floods  and  all  his  tributary 
streams."  He  left  me  to  resume  his  post,  utterly 
refusing  to  explain  out  of  the  Senate  any  thing 
that  he  had  said  in  it,  and  with  the  positive  dec- 
laration that  ho  would  not  return  the  next  Arc 
I  withdrew  a  Uttle  way  into  the  woods,  and  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  Randolph,  who  I  then  icnev 
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to  be  the  only  mw  in  danger.  I  law  him  reoeiTe 
the  fire  of  Mr.  01»7,  nw  the  grarel  knocked  np 
in  the  same  phuse,  nw  Mr.  Randolph  raise  hia 
pistol— -diBchtfge  it  in  the  air ;  heard  him  say,  *  / 
do  not  fire  at  you^  Mr,  Oay^  and  immediately 
adranoing  and  offering  his  hand.  He  was  met  in 
the  same  spirit  They  met  half  way,  shook  hands, 
Mr.  Randolph  saying,  jocosely,  <  You  owe  me  a 
coat,  Mr.  Clay — (the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  skirt  of  the  coat,  very  near  the  hip)— to 
which  Mr.  Clay  promptly  and  happily  replied, 
'  lam  glad  the  debt  is  no  greater,^  I  had  come 
np,  and  was  prompt  to  proclaim  what  I  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  secret  for  eight  days.  The  joy 
of  all  was  extreme  at  this  happy  termination  of  a 
most  critical  afiir ;  and  we  immediately  left,  with 
lighter  hearts  than  we  brought  I  stopped  to 
■up  with  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  friends — none  of 
us  wanted  dinner  that  day — and  had  a  charac- 
teristic time  of  it  A  runner  came  in  from  the 
bank  to  say  that  they  had  overpaid  him,  by  mis- 
take, $130  that  day.  He  answered, '  I  believe  it 
U  your  rule  not  to  anrect  mutakea,  except  at 
the  tine,  and  at  your  counter.'  And  with  that 
answer  the  runner  had  to  return.  When  gone, 
Mr.  Randolph  said,  '  /  will  pay  it  on  Monday : 
people  muet  be  honest,  if  banks  are  not?  He 
asked  for  the  sealed  paper  he  had  given  me, 
opened  it,  took  out  a  check  for  91)000,  drawn  in 
my  favor,  and  with  which  I  was  requested  to 
have  him  carried,  if  killed,  to  Virginia,  and  buried 
under  his  patrimonial  oaks — ^not  let  him  be  buried 
at  Washington,  with  an  hundred  hacks  after 
him.  He  took  the  gold  from  his  left  breeches 
pocket,  and  said  to  us  (Hamilton,  Tatnall,  and 
I), '  Gentlemen,  Clay's  bad  shooting  shan't  rob 
you  of  your  seals.  I  am  going  tu  London,  and 
will  have  them  made  for  you ;'  which  he  did,  and 
most  characteristically,  so  far  as  mine  was  con- 
cerned. He  went  to  the  herald's  ofBco  in  London 
and  inquired  for  the  Benton  family,  of  which  I 
had  often  told  him  there  was  none,  as  we  only 
dated  on  that  side  from  my  grandfather  in  North 
Carolina.  But  the  name  was  found,  and  with  it 
a  coat  of  arms — among  the  quarterings  a  lion 
rampant  That  is  the  family,  said  he ;  and  had 
the  arms  engraved  on  the  seal,  the  same  which  I 
have  since  habitually  worn ;  and  added  the  motto. 
Paetis  non  verbis :  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
accustomed  to  say  the  non  shouid  be  changed 
into  et.  But  enough.  I  run  into  these  details, 
not  merely  to  relate  an  event,  but  to  show  cha- 


racter; and  if  I  have  not  done  it,  it  is  not  finr 
want  of  material,  but  of  ability  to  ose  it 

On  Monday  the  parties  exchanged  cards,  and 
aocial  rehtions  were  formally  and  courteously  re- 
stored. It  waa  about  the  last  high-toned  due) 
that  I  have  witnessed,  and  among  the  highest- 
toned  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  so  happily 
conducted  to  a  fortunate  issue— a  result  due  to 
the  noble  character  of  the  seconds  as  well  as  to 
the  generous  and  heroks  spirit  of  the  principals. 
Certainly  duelling  is  bad,  and  has  been  put  down, 
but  not  quite  so  bad  as  its  substitute — ^revolvers, 
bowio-knives,  blackguarding,  and  street-assaasi- 
nations  under  the  pretext  of  «elf-defence. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  OAIIXABD. 

He  was  a  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
had  been  continuously,  from  the  year  1804.  He 
was  five  times  elected  to  the  Senate — the  first 
time  for  an  unexpired  term — and  died  in  the 
course  of  a  term ;  so  that  the  years  for  whi<|i 
he  had  been  elected  were  nearly  thirty.  He  was 
nine  times  elected  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore,  and  presided  fourteen  years  over  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body, — the  deaths  of  two  Vice- 
Presidents  during  his  time  (Messrs.  Clinton  and 
Gerry),  and  the  much  absence  of  another  (Gov. 
Tompkins),  making  long  continued  vacancies  in 
the  President's  chair,— which  he  was  called  to  fill. 
So  many  elections,  and  such  long  continued  ser- 
vice, terminated  at  last  only  by  death,  bespeaks 
an  eminent  fitness  both  for  the  place  of  Senator, 
and  that  of  presiding  ofiBcer  over  the  Senate.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macon,  he  seemed  bom  for 
that  station.  Urbane  in  his  manners,  amiable  in 
temper,  scrupulously  impartial,  attentive  to  his 
duties,  exemplary  patience,  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  quick  and  clear  discernment,  uniting 
absolute  firmness  of  purpose,  with  the  greatest 
gentleness  of  manners,  setting  young  Senators 
right  with  a  delicacy  and  amenity,  which  spared 
the  conftision  of  a  mistake — preserving  order,  not 
by  authority  of  rules,  but  by  the  graces  of  de- 
portment: such  were  the  qualifications  which 
oommeoded  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate, 
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and  which  ikcilitated  tho  transaction  of  business 
while  prosenring  the  decorum  of  the  body.  There 
wu  probably  not  an  instance  of  disorder,  or  a 
disagreeable  scene  in  the  chamber,  during  his 
long  continued  presidency.  He  classed  demo- 
cratically in  politics,  but  was  as  much  tho  favorite 
of  one  side  of  the  house  as  of  the  other,  and  that 
in  the  high  party  times  of  tlio  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  so  much  exasperated  party  spirit. 
Mr.  Qaillard  was,  as  his  name  would  indicate, 
of  French  descent,  having  issued  from  one  of 
those  Huguenot  families,  of  whidi  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV.,  dominated  by^n  old  woman,  depriv- 
ed France,  for  the  Vcncfit  of  other  countries. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  ELECTION  OP  PEE8IDENT  AND 
VICE-rUESIDENT. 

The  attempt  was  renewed  at  the  session  of 
1825-'26  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  relation  to  the  election  of  the  two 
first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  all  intermediate  agencies,  and  give  the  elec- 
tion to  tho  direct  voto  of  the  people.  Several 
specific  propositions  were  oficrcd  in  the  Senate 
(o  that  effect,  and  all  substituted  by  a  general 
proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Macon — "  that  a 
select  committoo  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
best  and  most  practicable  mode  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President :"  and,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  tho  number  of  the  com- 
mittee was  raised  to  nine — instead  of  five — the 
usual  number.  The  members  of  it  were  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  and 
were  carefully  selected,  both  geographically  as 
coming  from  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
personally  and  politically  as  being  friendly  to 
the  object  and  known  to  the  ccuiitry.  They 
were :  Mr.  Benton,  chairman,  Mr.  Macon,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  Kentucky.  The  committee  agreed  upon  a 
proposition  of  anundment,  dispensing  with  elec- 
tora,  providing  for  districts  in  which  the  direct 


vote  of  the  people  was  to  be  taken;  and  obvia- 
ting all  excuse  for  caucuses  and  couTontions  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  by  proposing  a  second 
election  between  the  two  highest  in  the  event  of 
no  one  receiving  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  district  votes  in  the  first  election.  The  plu 
reported  was  in  these  words: 

"  That,  hereafter  the  President  and  Vicc-Prcg. 
ident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
People  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner 
following:  Each  State  shall  be  divided  by  tiie 
legislature  thereof,  into  districts,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the  ftH 
districts  to  be  composed  of  contiguous  territory 
and  to  contain,  as  nearlv  as  may  be,  an  equal 
number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  represented, 
under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  off,  for  the 
first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  and  afterwards  at  the  seBsion 
of  the  legislature  next  ensumg  the  appointment 
of  representatives,'  by  the  Congress  of  tho  United 
States ;  or  oftener,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
State ;  but  no  alteration,  after  the  first,  or  after 
each  decennial  formation  of  districts,  shall  tajco 
ciicct,  at  the  next  ensuing  election,  ailcr  such 
alteration  is  made.    That,  on  the  first  Thursday 
and  succeeding  Friday,  in  the  month  of  August,' 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  and  on  tho  same  days  in  every 
fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citizens  of  each  State. 
who  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
L^islaturc,  shall  meet  within  their  respectlTe 
districts,  and  voto  for  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  liimself:  and  tho  person  receiving  tho 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  and  the 
one  receiving  tho  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President  in  each  district  shall  bo  holdento 
have  received  one  vote :  which  fact  shall  bo  im- 
mediately certified  to  tho  Governor  of  tiio  State, 
to  each  of  the  senators  in  Oongress  from  such 
State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The 
right  of  aflSxing  the  places  in  the  districts  at 
which  tho  elections  shall  be  held,  the  manner  of 
holding  the  same,  and  of  canvasung  the  votes, 
and  certifying  tho  returns,  is  reserved,  exclu- 
sively, to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.    The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  session 
on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  on 
the  same  day  in  every  foilrth  year  thereafter :  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.     The  person  having  the  •^ettai 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  bo  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  votea  given ;  but  if  no  p» 
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ceeding  Prida^  i„  the  mo?th^f  rS^f^J  «"«-  ond   ril     i^?,''  """  *»  ^  »«<'o  on  the  sec- 
next  cnsuinir,  between  f  »•«  ^  December,  then  "*•'    ■""*  to  provide  fbi-  &  ««»  i.. 

which  second  elecIK  sSn  S""  °?'^«''^°"*  •   ""''  *°  ^^e  in  t W  1.  "k  !  "^'^''tooccuP- 
"-■' --^       •  ""  ^  "'""'"'•""'  *••-  'popular  electio^  .  1T '^''"'y^^' ^U  third 


;hich^B;;;vnircr'8harS'^"?7'^^^^^^^       «^eteVi«J  Lr;  ''^^'- *««««»- 

nT^^^rte'-rJhS^^ 

House  of  Repres^ntotiS  S^,,*'^"""'  tho  L  :„  Z  "^LPi"*  *•»«  committee  reported-  a„,i 
them  for  Prei^dent  mTL^       *'^*1?'»  o™  of    "  '^*'"»  Pe^ect  plan'ofaDODuUriZ!-   * 
constitution.     The  Sin  T/-"*!^^  ^-^  the   ^as  the  advantage  of  beinerrK,   !""""'  ""*> 
number  of  votes  for  ^^Spi"^*  *'«'  f^to«t   Uons,  federal  and  St\f„7  "PP!'"*""  *<>  »«  olec 
election,  shall  bo  the^Sffc'/    T  «"'*   'o'^"  »•    tJo mlt    '  T  *'''  ^^^''^  *«  »»>« 

numbers,  on  the  sk™' tS  fh ?«  ^^o  highest  the  overthrow  !?«  ^-  '  '''^''''  ^  «'"«^-- 
tion  is  held  for  President  and  ih?  "^""^  "'"'^  seized  u^lT  ?  ""P"*  "»*'es,  which  havn 
the  highest  ntimber  of  vote,  fv^""^"  ''"'"g  LT  ^"*''®*''«"'on8-andthen4,«rr*- 
shall  bo  the  Vice-Preswln?^  J'"  Vice-President,  ^^^  P«>Ple  of  the  business  TJS  "'**'°" «» 
pet«)i,s  shall  have  SvSVh?l.'7'^«  «'  'n°re  electing,  their  own  hSTflS^  ^'"«^'  "*■  ^«"  « 
of  votes  in  the  secoi^  ii^*j  "  ?F^*^^  ""mber  unanimonRT^  ^  ^^  ****"•    The  plan  was 

shall  choose  oneTthomfo?v/*''iS"  *.''°  Senate'  L^r     "T'""'^"^^^  V  the  whole  cZ^ 
now  provided  in  the  ^fnf  ^,.'<*-P«Mdent,  as  is   ™;"«'.  composed  as  it  was  of  exr^^lll 
second  elcctioi  shSlT 'S°"-    »"»,  wien  a  T'^en  from  cverjr  section  of  th^T"^  "*"• 
of  Vice-President  and  n^tS*""^'  "»  ^^o  case   *«!  not  receive  thT-n.-!        "'*"'•    ^"^  " 
ofPn.sidcnt,then'theS^nitT^^7h"*^.''«««^*^^^^  of  the  Senlt  7      ""  ^^PVort  of  two- 

p-i^intheeonstytiif/-"^-  ^  -<^:!o7:;:;r:::i^  ^^  ^L^Z'^z 

The  prominent  features  of  tbio  „i       ,  .  two-thirds  of  the  iu„l  ^'  *!'*^  ""sustained  by 

a-:  1.  The  abolition  oTe^^^,  "^  f^'l^'^^  much  reason  to  ap^Snd"  '"l''  *'^*'"  '«  *«^ 
vote  of  the  people-  2  A  !«r  f '.^  *'"'  «"-ect  future  similar  «•' """^ '^  the  fate  of 
thetwohi£ft\t.fC,'^-^^^^^^^^ 

".aiority  of  the  whole;  3^  IJn^orX  „  "  T^'  ""  "^  ''''"'  '^"^^  S  tV'^'^P^**" 
:t;L'''r'«"-Tho  advantag^so^^J  J^Y'^^P'-ces  ^^^  Populartforms  The  ? ""' 
would  be  to  got  rid  of  mi  ♦!  .        P'an   are  for  the  benpfit  ««•  *i.        ™^-    ^^nese  reforms 

*h  the  -in  of  their  Lo  LTm'^T  '^  ^'"  ^'''^  tl';':'  e^.'^Jj  J^P'"'  -d  should  be- 
i3  now  taken  out  of  the  handlof  t"  3  "*!:  ""^'"^  °^  *»>'*  n^St.  tr"'"'""  ''«''^^' 
burped  by  self-constituted,  illegal  °  57'°'  '^^  ""'^  ^'*'j^  "nade  Son  fo!  /k  '"^  '="«'  »•" 
sible  bodies,-and  place  it  ,V.  /k     ' .      '"^Pon-  ative  of  constituH„rr  ^''^  P^P"'"""  ""niti- 

er.»ddisinteresl5tnJs-tJ:s:':^?r'''"'^  ^'^^  ««^ 

themselves.    Ifadop  Jthe™  r?5?°  P*»P'«  Pn^ng  the  reform  nfT/''' ''"^  P«^^^ 

•oxtforcaucusesor  r;e„t  "    ^d        ""  P""  P^^«''''"-«>^  w"l  i't  /h   ,^  «'"'*««. '»  their 
theHouseof  Representative     1?   T."^^*^        '*«  Con^sT'^.^?" '^^'^  government 

S^teis  balances  hyT^^iZ^'^l^l^'^H':^'''  ""'^ ^"^re  te  ^^^  tn'"   '"'"  *« 
waived  a  majority  of  the  whT       Y*"^  one   their  elections  to  tv,       ^^     themselves   in 

'*'«»  tho'fije;iJtrth^rd'"''^''^r'>«"*-'d'^  ^^-^ 

Prihciple-the  *;;,«   iraitbT'^^^^Nres already sTtfL^^v^ 

govem-is  satisfied     lTT~       °"-'«'*ty  to  suddenly.    uZ^'   ^'^  «"**  "«>nn  is  carried 
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in  the  hiftoij  of  anj  gOTarnment  wm  th»t  of  the 
pwhKomiuj  nform  of  Oiwt  BriUin,  by  which 
th*  rattra  boroughi  wan  diafrtnohind,  populotu 
towns  admitted  to  represantatkm,  tha  electire 
franohiaa  axtandad,  tha  Honaa  of  Oonunons  pori- 
flad,  and  mada  tha  pradominant  branch— tha 
naatar  branch  of  the  British  gOTemment.  And 
how  was  that  great  reform  effected  ?  By  a  few 
deaultory  exertions  in  the  parliament  itself  ?  No, 
but  by  forty  years  of  oontinurd  exertion,  and  by 
incessant  appeals  to  the  people  themmlres.  The 
society  for  parliamentery  reform,  founded  in 
1792,  by  Earl  Orey  and  Mi^or  Oartwright,  suo- 
ceeded  in  its  efforts  in  1832;  and  in  their  success 
there  is  matter  for  enooursgement,  as  in  their 
oonduct  there  is  an  example  for  imitetion.  They 
carried  the  question  to  the  people,  and  kept  it  there 
forty  years,  and  saw  it  triumph — the  two  patriotic 
founders  of  the  society  tiring  to  see  the  consum- 
mation of  their  labo^  and  the  country  in  the 
ei\joyment  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
"Beformed  Parliament." 


OHAPTBR    XXIX. 

BKDUOnON  OF  EZKOCTIVE  PATBOKAOK. 
» 

In  the  session  1825-'26,  Mr.  Macon  moved  that 
the  select  committee,  to  which  had  been  com- 
mitted the  consideration  of  the  propositions  for 
amending  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  should  also 
be  charged  with  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  reducing  Executive  patronage,  in  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  done  by  la',r  consistently  with 
the  constitution,  and  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  government  The  motion  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  committee  (Messrs.  Benton,  Macon, 
Tan  Buren,  White  of  Tennessee,  Findlay  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dickerson,  Holmes,  Hayno,  and  John- 
son of  Kentucky)  made  a  report,  accompanied 
by  six  bills ',  which  report  and  bills,  though  not 
acted  upon  at  the  time,  may  still  have  their  use 
in  showing  the  democratic  principles,  on  practical 
pointo  of  that  day  (when  some  of  the  fiithera  of 
the  democratic  church  were  still  among  us) ; — 
and  in  recalling  the  admini :  i-ation  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  aimplioity  and  aoonoo .  af  ita  early 


days.  Tha  six  bills  reported  were.  1.  To  ra- 
guUte  the  pablicatkm  of  the  lawa  of  the  United 
Stetea,  and  of  the  public  advertisements.  2.  To 
secure  in  ofBoe  the  faiinflil  coUeoton  and  disburs- 
en  of  the  revenue,  and  to  displace  deikultera.  3. 
To  regulate  the  appointment  of  postmasters.  4. 
To  regulate  the  appointment  of  cadeta.  6.  To 
regulate  the  appointment  of  midshipmen.  6.  To 
prevent  militaiy  and  naval  offlcera  ft<om  being 
dismissed  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pre- 
aident — In  favor  of  the  p'^nenl  principle,  and 
ol)jecte  of  all  the  bill%  the  report  accompanying 
them,  said : 

"  In  oomhig  to  the  conclusion  thtt  Execntive 
patronage  ought  to  be  diminished  and  regulaied, 
on  the  plan  proposed,  the  committee  rest  their 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  of  great 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  sully  the  purity  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  country.  ThiH 
doctnne  is  not  new.    A  Jealousy  of  power,  and 
of  the  influence  of  patronage,  whxsh  must  always 
accompany  ite  exercise,  has  ever  been  a  distin- 
guished feature  in  the  American  character.    It 
displayed  itself  strongly  at  the  period  of  the  for- 
mation, and  of  the  ftdoption,  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution.   At  that  time  the  feebleness  of  the  old 
confederation  had  excited  a  much  greater  dread 
of  anarchy  than  of  power — 'of  anarchy  amoni; 
the  membera  than  of  power  in  the  head  '—and 
although  the  impression  was  nearly  universa! 
that  a  government  of  more  energetic  choritcter 
had  beconae  indispensably  necessary,  yet,  even 
under  the  influence  of  this  conviction — such  wu 
the  dread  of  power  and  patronage— that  the 
Stetes,  with  extreme  reluctonce,  yielded  tlieir 
assent  to  the  esUblishment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  idle  and 
visional^  fears,  on  the  part  of  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude, without  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  power.    On  the  contrary,  it  res-.ilted 
from  the  most  extensive  and  profound  political 
knowledge, — from  the  heads  of  statesmen,  unsur- 
passed, in  any  ago,  in  sagacity  and  patriotiRa. 
Nothing  could  reconcile  the  great  men  of  that 
day  to  a  constitution  of  so  much  power,  but  the 
guards  which  were  put  upon  it  against  tho  abuse 
of  power.    Dread  and  jeiflousy  of  this  abu«e  dis- 
played itself  throughout  the  instrument  To  this 
spirit  we  are  indebted  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  debate,  resinnsibility  to  constitm  nts,  power 
of  impeachment,  the  control  of  the  Senate  over 
appointmente  to  office;  and  many  other  provi- 
sions of  a  like  character.  But  the  committee  can- 
not imagine  that  the  jealous  foresight  of  the  tinie, 
great  as  it  was,  w  that  any  human,  sagadty, 
could  have  foreseen,  and  placed  a  competent  guard 
upon,  every  possible  avenue  to  the  abuse  ot 
power.    The  nature  of  a  constitutional  act  ex- 
cludes tha  possibilify  of  combining  minute  per 
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Ibetion  with  general  exoellenoe.  After  the  exer- 
tion of  kll  possible  Tigilance,  BomethinK  of  what 
onght  to  have  been  done,  haia  been  omitted  t  and 
much  of  what  has  been  attempted,  has  been  found 
insufflcient  and  unavailing  in  practice.  Much  re- 
rotins  for  us  to  do,  and  much  will  still  remain  for 
pogterity  to  do— for  those  unborn  generations  to 
do,  on  whom  will  devolTe  the  saci'ed  task  of 

Ktrding  the  temple  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
eping  alire  the  vestal  flame  of  liberty. 
"  The  committee  boliove  that  they  will  be  act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  laboring 
to  multiply  the  guards,  and  to  strengthen  the 
bwriers,  aj^ainst  the  possible  abuse  of  power.  If 
a  community  could  be  imagined  in  which  the 
laws  should  execute  thomseives — in  which  the 
power  of  govemmont  should  consist  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws — in  such  a  state  the  machine  of 
gOTernmcnt  would  carry  on  its  operations  with- 
out jar  or  friction.  Parties  would  bo  unknown, 
and  the  movements  of  the  political  machino  would 
but  little  more  disturb  the  passions  of  men,  than 
they  are  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  the  great 
laws  of  the  material  world.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  scene  shifts  from  this  imaginary  re- 
gion, where  laws  execute  themselves,  to  the  thea- 
tre of  real  life,  wherein  they  are  executed  by  civil 
and  military  ofBcers,  by  armies  and  navies,  by 
courts  of  justice,  by  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  revenue,  with  all  its  train  of  salaries, 
jobs,  and  contracts ;  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  re- 
ality, we  behold  the  working  of  patronaoe,  and 
discover  tho  reason  why  so  manv  stand  ready,  in 
any  country,  and  in  all  ages,  to  tiock  to  tho  stand- 
ard of  POWER,  wheresoever,  and  by  whomsoever, 
it  may  be  raised. 

"The  patronage  of  the  federal  government  at 
the  beginning,  was  founded  upon  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  dollar^  It  is  now  operating  upon 
twenty-two  millions ;  and,  within  tho  lifetime  of 
many  now  living,  must  operate  upon  fifty.  Tho 
whole  revenue  must,  in  a  few'  years,  be  wholly 
applicable  to  subjects  of  patronage.  At  present 
about  one  half,  say  ten  millions  of  it,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  in- 
volves but  little  patronage.  In  the  course  of  a 
f 'W  years,  this  debt,  without  great  mismanage- 
mint,  must  be  paid  off.  A  short  period  of  peace, 
ana  a  faichful  application  of  the  sinking  fund, 
must  speedily  accomplish  that  most  desirable  ob- 
ject. Unless  the  revenue  bi  then  reduced,  a  work 
as  difficult  in  republics  as  in  monarchies,  the 
patronage  of  the  federal  government,  great  as  it 
already  is.  must,  in  tho  lapse  of  a  few  years,  re- 
ceive a  vast  accession  of  strength.  Tho  revenue 
itself  will  bo  doubled,  and  instead  of  one  half 
being  applicable  to  objects  of  patronage,  the 
whole  will  take  that  direction.  Thus,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  tho  increase  of  reve- 
nue, will  multiply  in  a  four-fold  degree  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  quantity  of  public  money  in  their 
hands,  and  the  number  of  objects  to  which  it  is 
indicable;  but  as  each  person  employed  will 
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have  a  oircli  of  greater  or  less  diameter,  of  whidi 
he  is  the  centre  and  tho  soul — a  circle  composed 
of  friends  and  relations,  and  of  individuals  em* 
ployed  by  himself  on  public  or  on  private  amount 
— the  actual  increase  of  federal  power  and  patron-* 
age  by  the  duplication  of  the  revenue,  will  bc^ 
not  in  the  arithmetical  ratio,  but  in  geometrkal 
progression — an  increase  almost  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  mind  to  calculate  or  to  comprehend." 

This  was  written  twenty-fl\d  years  ago.    Its 
anticipations  of  increased  revenue  and  patronage 
ar^  more  than  realized.    Instead  of  fifty  millions 
of  annual  revenue  during  the  lifetime  of  persons 
then  living,  and  then  deemed  a  visionary  specu- 
lation, I  saw  it  rise  to  sixty  millions  before  I 
ceased  to  be  a  senator;  and  saw  all  tho, objects 
of  patronage  expanding  and  multiplying  in  the 
same  degree,  extenduig  the  circle  of  its  influence, 
and,  in  many  cases,  reversing  the  end  of  its  crea- 
tion. ^Government  was  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals — not  for  their  support.  Ofiloe 
was  to  be  given  upon  qualifications  to  fill  it — not 
upon  tho  personal  wants  of  the  recipient.  Proper 
persons  were  to  be  sought  out  and  appointed — 
(by  the  President  in  the  higher  appointments, 
and  by  the  heads  of  the  different  brancaes  of 
service  in  the  lower  ones) ;  and  importunate 
suppliants  were  not  to  beg  themselves  into  an 
office  which  belonged  to  the  public,  and  was  only 
to  be  administered  for  the  public  good.    Such 
was  the  theory  of  tho  government.    Practice  has 
reversed  it.    Now  office  is  sought  for  support* 
and  for  the  repair  of  dilapidated  fortunes ;  appli- 
cants obtrude  themselviR,  and  prefer  "claims"  to 
office.     Their  person:    t  niUtion  and  party  ser- 
vices, not  quiilification,  ar-  mode  the  basis  of  tho 
demand:  and  the  crowds  which  congregate  at 
Washington,  at  the  change  of  an  administration, 
supplicants  for  office,  are  humiliating  to  behold, 
and  threaten  to  change  the  contests  of  parties 
from  a  contest  for  principle  into  a  struggle  for 
plunder. 

Tho  bills  which  were  reported  were  intended 
to  control,  and  regulate  different  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  to  limit  some  exercises 
of  executive  power.  1.  Tho  publication  of  the 
government  advertisements  had  been  found  to  be 
subject  to  great  abuse — large  advertisements,  and 
for  long  periods,  having  been  often  found  to  bo 
given  to  papers  of  little  circulation,  and  sometimes 
of  no  ouxsulation  at  all,  in  places  where  the  adver- 
tisement was  to  operate — tho  only  effect  of  that 
favor  being  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  paper, 
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or  to  luitab  an  efBoient  one.    For  remedy,  the 
bill  for  that  purpose  provided  for  the  lolection, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  numbers,  of  the  news- 
papers which  were  to  publish  the  federal  laws 
and  adrortisoments,  and  for  the  periodical  report 
of  tneir  names  to  Congress.    2.    The  four  years' 
limitation  law  was  found  lu  operate  contrary  to 
its  intent,  and  to  have  become  the  facile  means 
of  getting  rid  of  faithful  disbursing  ofBccrs,  in- 
stead of  retaining  them.    The  object  of  the  law 
was  to  pass  the  disbursing  officers  every  four 
years  under  the  supervision  of  the  appointhig 
power,  for  the  inspection  of  their  accounts,  in 
order  that  defaulters  might  bo  detected  and  drop- 
ped, while  the  faithful  should  bo  ascertained  and 
continued.    Instead  of  this  wholesome  discrimina- 
tion, the  expiration  of  the  four  years'  term  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  termination  and  vacation 
of  all  the  offices  on  which  it  fell,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  now  appoinAnents 
at  the  option  of  the  President.    The  bill  to  re- 
medy this  evil  gave  legal  efioct  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  law  by  conAning  the  vacation  of 
office  to  actual  defaulters.    The  power  of  the 
President  to  dismiss  civil  officers  was  not  attempt- 
ed to  be  curtailed,  but  the  restraints  of  respon- 
sibility were  placed  upon  its  exercise  by  requiring 
the  cause  of  dismission  to  bo  communicated  to 
Congress  in  each  case.    The  section  of  the  bill  to 
that  effect  was  in  these  words :   "  That  in  all 
nominationa  made  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate,  to  Jill  vacancies  occasioned  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  President's  pmeer  to  remove  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to 
the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination 
is  made,  with  astatement  of  the  reasonsftr  which 
such  officer  may  have  been  removed."   This  was 
intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  removals 
without  cause   and  to  make  legal  and  general 
what  the  Seno  to  itself,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  individually,  had  constantly  refused 
•to  do  in  isolated  cases.    It  was  the  recognition 
•of  a  principle  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  appointmg  power,  and  entirely  consonant  to 
Mr.  Jefiferson's  idea  of  removals ;  but  never  ad- 
mitted by  any  administration,  nor  enforced  by 
the  Senate  against  any  one — always  waiting  the 
legal  enactment     The    opinion  of  nine  such 
aenators  as  composed  the  committee  who  pro- 
posed to  l^alize  this  principle,  all  of  them  demo- 
«ratic,  and  most  of  them  aged  and  experienced, 


principle  should  be  legalisod.    3.  The  appoint- 
ment of  military  cadets  was  distributed  accord* 
ing   to  the  Congressional  representation,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  in  practice,  and  perhaps 
become  the   patronage  of  the  member  from  a 
district  instead  of  the  President.    6.  The  selection 
of  midshipmen  was  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  same  practical  conse- 
quence.   6.  To  secure  the  independence  of  tlie 
army  and  navy  offlcors,  the  bill  proposed  to  do 
what  never  has  been  done  by  law,— deflno  tlia 
tenure  by  which  they  helrl  their  commiusioM, 
and  substitute  "good  behavior"  for  the  clause 
which  now  runs  "during  the  pleasure  of  ♦:,» 
President. "     The  clause  in  the  existing  com- 
mission  was  copied  from  those  then  in  use,  it- 
rived  fVom  the  British  government)   and,  in 
making  army  and  navy  officers  subject  to  dis- 
mission at  the  will  of  the  President,  departs  from 
the  principle  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
lessens  the  independence  of  the  offioers. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

EXCLUSION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FBOM 
CIVIL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS. 

An  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  constitution  so  as  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  any  member  of  Congress  to  any  federal  oflBce 
of  trust  or  profit,  during  the  period  for  whicli  he 
was  elected,  was  moved  at  the  session  1825-26 
by  Mr.  Senator  Thomas  "W.  Cobb,  of  Georgia; 
and  his  motion  was  committed  to  the  conAt- 
ation  of  the  same  select  committee  to  whicli  had 
been  referred  the  inquiries  into  the  ezpcdiescj 
of  reducing  executive  patronage,  and  amending 
the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President    The  motion  a< 
submitted  only  applied  to  the  term  for  which  th« 
senator   or    representative  was  elected— onlj 
carried  the  exclusion  to  the  end  of  his  constitu- 
tional term ;  but  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  such  appointments  were  injurious  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Congress  and  to  the  purity  of 
legislation ;  and  believed  that  the  limitation  on 
the  eligibility  of  members  should  be  more  compn- 
should  stand  for  •  persuasive  reason  why  this  |  hensive  than  the  one  proposed,  andahouldexteail 
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to  the  Prnrident'i  torm  under  whom  the  member 
lenred  m  well  m  to  hia  own— so  m  to  cut  ofT 
the  possibility  for  a  member  to  receive  m  appoint- 
Boni  iVom  the  Prosidont  to  whom  ho  might  have 
lent  a  subservient  vote:    and  the  committee 
directed  their  chairman  (Mr.  Benton)  to  report 
Moordingly.    This  was  done ;  and  a  report  was 
nutdo,  chiefly  founded  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
federal  convention  which  (Vamed  the  constitution, 
tnd  tbo  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  the 
States  which  adopted  it — showing  that  the  total 
exclusion  of  members  of  Oongross  fW>m  all  federal 
appointments  was  actually  adopted  in  the  con- 
Tcntion  on  a  Aill  voto,  and  struck  out  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  members ;  and  afterwards  luodiflcd 
10  as  to  leave  an  inadoquato,  and  easily  evaded 
clause  in  the  constitution  in  place  of  the  full  re- 
medy which  had  been  at  first  provided.    It  also 
showed  that  conventions  of  several  of  the  States, 
ind  some  of  the  earlier  Congresses,  endeavored 
to  obtain  amendments  to  the  constitution  to  cut 
(jff  members  of  Congress  entirely  from  exocutive 
pttronogo.     Some  extracts  fVom  that  report  are 
here  given  to  show  the  sense  of  the  early  friends 
of  the   constitution  on  this  important  point. 
Thus: 

"That,  having  had  recourse  to  the  history  of  tho 
times  in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  the 
committee  find  that  tho  proposition  now  referred 
to  them,  hod  engaged  tho  deliberations  of  the 
federal  convention  which  framed  tho  constitution, 
and  of  several  of  the  State  conventions  which 
ratified  it. 

"In  an  early  stage  of  tho  session  of  tho  federal 
convention,  it  was  resolved,  as  follows : 

"'Article  6,  section  9.  The  memborH  of  each 
House  (of  Congress)  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding,  any  offlce  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for  which 
they  shall  respectively  bo  elected ;  uud  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  any  such  office  for  one  year 
afterwards. ' 

"It  further  appears  from  the  journal,  that  this 
clause,  in  tho  first  draft  of  tho  constitution,  was 
adopted  with  great  unanimity ;  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  concluding  days  of  the  session,  it 
was  altered,  and  its  intention  defeated,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote,  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  States  by  which  it  had  been  supported. 

"Following  the  constitution  into  the  State  con- 
rentions  which  ratified  it,  and  tho  committee  find, 
(liat,  in  the  New- York  convention,  it  was  recom- 
■endcd,  as  follows : 

'"That  no  senator  or  representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States. 


"  By  the  Virginia  convention,  as  (bllowi : 

" '  That  the  membem  of  tho  Senate  and  IlbuM 
of  RopresontativeH  shall  be  inelidble  to,  and  iii> 
capable  of  holding,  any  civil  office  under  th« 
autlioritv  of  the  United  States,  during  tho  term 
for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected.' 

"  Bv  the  North  Caroluia  convention,  the  aaoM 
amendment  was  recommended,  in  the  sam* 
words. 

'■  In  tho  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  which 
was  hold  under  tho  constitution,  a  member  of  the 
IIouso  of  Ueprescntativos  submitted  a  similar 
proposition  of  amendment;  and,  in  tho  thinl 
session  of  tho  eleventh  Congress,  James  Madison 
being  President,  a  like  proposition  was  again 
submitted,  and  being  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  was  reported  by  them  in  the  following 
words : 

'"No  senator  or  representative  shall  bo  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office,  place,  or  emolument 
under  tlio  nutliority  of  tho  United  States,  until! 
tho  expiration  of  tho  presidential  term  in  which 
such  person  shall  havo  served  as  a  senator  or 
representative.' 

'>  Upon  tho  question  toadopt  this  resolution,th« 
voto  stood  71  yeas,  40  nays, — wanting  but  tnre« 
votes  of  tho  constitutional  number  for  referring 
it  to  tho  decision  of  the  States. 

"  Having  thus  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the 
venerable  evidence  of  our  eirly  history,  that  the 
principle  of  tho  amendment  now  under  consider- 
ation, has  had  the  support  and  approbation  of  the 
first  friends  of  the  constitution,  the  committee 
will  now  declare  their  own  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
correctness,  and  expresses  its  belief  that  the  rul- 
ing principle  in  the  organization  of  tho  federal 
government  demands  its  adoption." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  tho  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  our  govern- 
ment, there  was  great  jealousy  on  this  head — 
great  fear  of  tampering  between  the  President 
and  the  members — and  great  efforts  made  to 
keep  each  independent  of  the  other.  For  the 
safety  of  tho  President,  and  that  Congress  should 
not  have  him  in  their  power,  he  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  them  in  point  of  salary.  By  a  con- 
stitutional provision  his  compensation  was  neither 
to  be  diminished  nor  increased  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected ; — not  diminished,  lest 
Congress  should  starve  him  into  acquiescence 
in  their  views; — not  increased,  lest  Congress 
should  seduce  him  by  tempting  his  cupidity  with 
an  augmented  compensation.  That  provision 
secured  the  independence  of  the  President ;  but 
the  independence  of  tho  two  Houses  was  still  to 
be  provided  for ;  and  that  was  imperfectly  effect- 
ed by  two  provisions — the  first,  prohibitmg  office 
holders  under  the  federal  government  ftom  tak^ 
ing  a  seat  in  either  House ;  the  second,  by  pn^ 
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hibitiiig  thair  •ppointm«nt  to  uijr  oi?il  offlo*  that 
might  hare  been  crMted,  6t  ita  emoluments  in- 
enaaed,  during  tho  term  for  which  ho  iihould 
have  been  elected.    Theao  proriaiona  were  deemed 
by  the  authora  of  tho  (bdcraliat  (No.  S5)  auflS- 
dent  to  protect  the  independence  of  Oongreia,  and 
would  have  been,  if  atiU  obaorTod  in  their  spirit, 
M  well  aa  in  their  letter,  aa  waa  done  by  the 
earlier  Preaidonta.    A  rery  strong  instance  of 
this  obsorrance  was  tho  case  of  Mr.  Alexan'<or 
Bmythe,  of  Virginia,  during  tho  administration 
of  President  Monroe.    Mr.  Smythe  had  boon  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
that  capacity  hadTotod  for  tho  establishment  of  a 
Judicial  district  in  Western  Virginia,  and  by  which 
the  o£BceofJudge  was  created.    Ilis  term  of  oorTice 
had  expired:  he  waa  proposed  for  thoJudgcHhip: 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  jiormitted  the  ap^ 
pointment:  but  its  spirit  did  not.    Mr.  Smytho 
was  entirely  fit  for  the  place,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
entirely  willing  to  bestow  it  upon  him.    But  ho 
looked  to  the  spirit  of  tho  act,  and  tho  mischief 
it  was  intended  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  its  let- 
ter ;  and  could  see  no  diflerence  between  bestow- 
ing the  appointment  the  day  after,  or  the  day 
before,  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Smythe's  term  of 
aervice :  and  he  refused  to  make  tho  appointment. 
This  was  protecting  tho  purity  of  legislation  ac- 
oording  to  the  intent  of  the  constitution ;  but  it 
has  not  always  been  so.     A  glaring  case  to  the 
contrary  occurred  in  tho  person  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler  King,  under  tho  presidency  of  Mr.  Fillmoro, 
Mr.  King  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for 
the  term  at  which  tho  oillco  of  collector  of  tho 
customs  at  San  Francisco  had  been  crOatcd,  and 
had  resigned  his  place :  but  tho  resignation  could 
not  work  an  evasion  of  the  constitution,  nor  af- 
fect the  principle  of  its  provision.    IIo  had  been 
appointed  in  the  recess  of  Oongress,  and  sent  to 
take  tho  place  before  his  two  years  had  expired 
— and  did  take  it ;  and  that  was  against  the  words 
of  the  constitution.    Ilis  nomination  was  not 
sent  in  until  his  term  expired — the  day  after  it 
expired — having  been  held  back  during  tho  regu- 
lar session;  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  had  then  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  know  not  whether  any  qdestion  was  raised  on 
the  nomination ;  but  if  I  had  been,  there  should 
have  been  a  question. 

But  tho  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  Congress,  even  when 
executed  beyond  its  letter  and  according  to  its 


spirit,  aa  done  by  Mr.  Monroe,  la  bat  a  very 
small  restraint  upon  their  appointment,  only  ap< 
plying  to  the  few  casea  of  new  offices  created,  or 
of  compensation  increased,  during  the  period  of 
their  membership.    The  whole  daaa  of  regular 
vacanciea  remain  open  I    All  the  vacancies  which 
the  President  pleases  to  create,  by  an  exercise  of 
the  removing  powor,  are  opened  t  and  botwcen 
these  two  sources  of  supply,  the  (bnd  is  ample 
for  aa  large  a  commerce  between  members  and 
the  President — between  subservient  votes  on  one 
side,  and  executive  appointmonta  on  tho  other— 
aa  any  President,  or  any  set  of  members,  migdt 
choose  to  carry  on.    And  here  is  to  be  noted  a 
wide  departure  from  the  tlieory  of  tho  govern- 
ment on  this  point,  and  how  differently  it  hu 
worked  from  what  its  early  friends  and  advocates 
expected.     I  limit  myself  now  to  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Jay;  and  it  is  no  narrow  limit 
which  includes  three  such  men.    Their  namei 
would  have  lived  for  ever  in  American  history, 
among  those  of  the  wise  and  able  founders  of  our 
government,  without  the  crowning  work  of  the 
"  Ehsavs  "  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  which 
havo  been  embodied  under  tho  name  of  "  Fkdkr. 
ALI8T  " — and  which  made  that  name  so  respect- 
able  before  party  assumed  it.   Tho  defects  of  the 
constitution  were  not  hidden  from  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  admiration  which  they  felt  for  ili 
perfections ;  and  these  defects  were  noted,  and  u 
far  OS  possible  excused,  in  a  work  devoted  to  itj 
just  advocation.    This  point  (of  dangerous  com- 
merce between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
body)  was  obliged  to  be  noticed— forced  upor 
their  notice  by  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  "  Anti- 
Federalists  " — as  the  opponents  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  called :  and  in  the  number  55  of  their 
work,  they  excused,  and  diminished,  this  defect 
in  these  terms : 

"  Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  this  fund  of  co^ 
ruption  ^Executive  appointnicuts)  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted Dy  the  President  in  subduing  the  virtue 
of  tho  Senate.  Now,  the  fidelity  of  tho  other 
Uouso  is  to  bo  tho  victim.  The  improbability  of 
such  a  mercenary  and  perfidious  combination  of 
the  several  members  of  the  government,  stand- 
ing on  as  different  foundations  as  republican  prin- 
ciples will  well  admit,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
countable to  tho  sodety  over  which  they  are 
placed,  ought  alone  to  quiet  this  apprehension. 
But,  fortunately,  the  constitution  has  proviild 
a  still  further  safeguard.  Tho  members  of  the 
Congress  are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  civil 
offices  that  may  bo  created,  or  of  which  the 
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MDolumenU  niKjr  b*  incnu«d,  during  the  term 
of  their  election.  No  ofQoei,  thcrvfuro,  can  bo 
dMlt  out  to  the  exiiting  tnembori,  but  auch  au 
nar  become  racant  by  ordinary  caaualtiea  ; 
and  to  auMKMM  that  theae  would  be  aufflcient  to 
purchaae  the  guardiana  of  the  people,  aulected  by 
the  people  themaelvea,  ia  to  renounce  every  rule 
by  wliich  erenta  ought  to  be  caiculatud,  and  to 
lubatitute  an  indiscriminate  and  unbounded 
JealouRy,  with  which  all  rcMoning  muat  be  vain." 

Sach  was  their  defence — the  beat  which  their 
great  abilities,  and  ardent  seal,  and  patriotic  de- 
TOtioD,  could  Aimish.    They  couM  not  deny  the 
danger.    To  diminish  its  quantum,  and  to  cover 
with  a  brilliant  declamation  the  Utile  that  re- 
mained, was  their  resource.    And,  certainly  if 
the  working  of  the  govemmcnt  had  been  accord- 
log  to  their  Bupposition,  their  defence  would  have 
bton  good.    I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mark  in 
italics  the  ruling  words  contained  in  the  quota- 
tion which  I  have  made  from  their  works — 
*'  ordinary  caaualtiet. "    And  what  were  they  1 
deaths,  resignations,  removals  upon  impeoch- 
nKnt,  and  dismissions  by  the  President  and  Se- 
nate.   This,  in  fact,  would  constitute  a  very 
imall  amount  of  vacancies  during  the  presidential 
term ;  and  as  new  oiBcos,  and  those  of  increased 
compensation,  woro  excluded,  the  answer  was 
undoubtedly  good,  and  even  justified  the  visible 
contempt  with  which  the  objection  was  repulsed. 
But  what  has  been  the  fact  ?  what  has  been  the 
working  of  the  government  at  this  point  ?  and 
how  stands  this  narrow  limitation  of  vacancies 
to  "ordinary  caaualtiea?^*    In  tho  first  place, 
>thc  main  stay  of  the  argument  in  the  Federalist 
was  knocked  from  under  it  at  the  outset  of  tho 
goTcmnicnt;   and  so  knocked  by  a  side-blow 
from  construction.    In  tho  very  first  year  of  tho 
constitution  a  construction  was  put  on  that  in- 
strument which  enabled  the  President  to  create 
u  many  vacancies  as  ho  pleased,  and  at  any 
moment  that  ho  pleased.^  This  was  eficctcd  by 
fielding  to  him  the  kingly  prerogative  of  dismiss- 
ing officers  without  tho  formality  of  a  trial,  or 
the  consent  of  the  other  part  of  tho  appointing 
inwer.    The  authors  of  the  Federalist  had  not 
foregecn  this  construction :  so  far  from  it  they 
hid  asserted  the  contrary :  and  arguing  logically 
from  the  premises,  "  that  the  diamiaring  poioer 
vol  appurtenant  to   the  appointing  potDer," 
they  had  maintained  in  that  able  and  patriotic 
work— (No.  77)— that,  as  the  consent  of  tho 
Senate  was  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  an 


olHoer,  so  the  oonaent  of  the  lame  body  would 
be  equally  neoeaiary  to  hia  diiroiisk>n  fW>ia 
office.    T>  <u  this  constmctk>n  wu  overruled  by 
the  flrat  Oongreia  whkih  lat  under  the  conatitu- 
tk>n.    The  power  of  diimisak>n  firom  office  waa 
alMuidoned  to  the  Presklent  alone ;  and,  with  the 
acquisition  of  thia  prerogative,  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  presidential  office  was  instantly 
increased  to  an  hideflnite  extent ;  and  tho  argu- 
ment of  the  Federalist  against  the  capacity  of  tha 
President   to  corrupt  members    of  Congress, 
founded  on  the  small  number  of  places  whksh 
he  could  UHO  for  that  purpose,  was  totally  over- 
thrown.   This  is  what  has  been  done  by  con- 
struction.   Now  for  the  cfiecta  of  legiHlation: 
and  without  going  into  an  enumeration  of  sta- 
tutes so  widely  extending  and  increaning  execu- 
tive patronage  in  tho  ntultiplication  of  offices, 
jobs,  contracts,  agencies,  retainers,  and  sequiturs 
of  all  sorts,  holding  at  the  will  of  t^o  President, 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  a  single  act — the  four 
years'  limitation  act  j  which,  by  vacating  almost 
the  entire  civil  list — the  whole  "  Blue  Book  " — 
tho  40,000  places  which  it  registers — in  every 
period  of  »  presidential  term — puts  more  offices 
at  the  command  of  the  President  than  tho  authors 
of  tho  Federalist  ever  dreamed  of ;  and  enough  to 
equip  all  the  members  and  all  their  kin  if  they 
chose  to  accept  his  favors.    But  this  is  not  the 
end.    Large  as  it  opens  the  field  of  patronage, 
it  is  nut  the  end.    There  is  a  practice  grown  up 
in  these  lattt-r  tin:.:',  which,  upon  every  revolu- 
tion of  parties,  makes  a  political  exodus  among 
the  adversary  officc-holdiT^  marching  them  off 
into  tho  wilderness,  and  leaving  their  places  for 
new-comers.    This  practice  of  itself,  aliio  unfore- 
seen by  tho  authors  of  the  Federalist,  again  over- 
sets their  whole  argument,  and  leaves  the  mis- 
chief from  which  they  undertook  to  defend  the 
constitution  in  a  degree  of  vigor  and  universality 
of  which  the  original  opposers  of  that  mischief 
had  never  formed  tho  slightest  conception. 

Besides  tho  direct  commerce  whic'h  may  take 
place  between  the  Executive  and  a  member, 
there  are  other  evils  resulting  from  thoir  ap- 
pointmcnt  to  office,  wholly  at  war  with  the 
theory  of  our  government,  and  the  purity  of  its 
action.  Responsibility  to  his  constituents  is  the 
corner-stone  and  sheet-anchor,  in  tho  system  of 
representative  government.  It  is  the  substance 
without  which  representation  is  but  a  shadow. 
To  secure  that  responsibility  the  constitution 
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hu  proTided  that  the  members  shall  be  periodi- 
oallf  returned  to  their  constituents — those  of 
the  House  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  those 
of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  every  six — to  pass  in 
review  before  them — to  account  for  what  may 
have  been  done  amiss,  and  to  receive  the  reward 
or  censure  of  good  or  bad  conduct.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  totally  destroyed  if  the  President 
takes  a  member  out  of  the  hands  of  his  constit- 
uents, prevents  his  return  home,  and  places  him 
in  a  situation  where  he  i»  independent  of  their 
censure.  Again :  the  constitution  intended  that 
the  three  departments  of  the  government, — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial — 
should  be  independent  of  each  other :  and  this 
independence  cea-ses,  between  the  executive  and 
l^islative,  the  moment  the  members  become 
expectants  and  recipients  of  presidential  favor ; 
— the  more  so  if  the  Pr-sidcnt  should  have 
owed  his  oflBce  to  their  nomination.  Then  it 
becomes  a  commerce,  upon  the  regular  principle 
of  trade — a  commerce  of  mutual  benefit.  For 
this  reason  Congress  caucuses  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates  fell  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion,  and  were  ostracised  above  twenty 
years  ago — only  to  be  followed  by  the  same  evil 
in  a  worse  form,  that  of  illegal  and  irresponsible 
"  conventions ; "  in  which  the  nomination  is  an 
election,  so  far  as  party  power  is  concerned ;  and 
into  which  the  member  glides  who  no  longer 
dares  to  go  to  a  Congress  caucus ; — whom  the 
constitution  interdicts  from  being  an  elector — 
and  of  whom  some  do  not  blush  to  receive  office, 
and  even  to  demand  it,  from  the  President  whom 
they  have  created.  The  framers  of  our  govern- 
ment never  foresaw — far-seeing  as  they  were — 
this  state  of  things,  otherwise  the  exclusion  of 
members  from  presidential  appointment?  could 
never  have  failed  as  part  of  the  constitution, 
(after  having  been  first  adopted  in  the  original 
draught  of  that  instrument);  nor  repulsed  when 
recommended  by  so  many  States  at  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution ;  nor  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Congress  of  1789,  when  proposed  as 
an  amendment,  and  coming  so  near  to  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  this  abuse  as  a  po- 
tentiality—as  a  possibility — as  a  thing  which 
might  happen :  the  inexorable  law  of  history 
requires  it  to  be  written  that  it  has  happened,  is 
happening,  becomes  more  intense,  and  is  ripen- 
ing into  a  chronic  disease  of  tho  body  politic. 


When  I  first  came  o  the  Senate  thirty  years 
ago,  aged  members  were  accustomed  to  tell  m.« 
that  there  were  always  members  in  the  market, 
waiting  to  render  votes,  and  to  receive  ofilco; 
and  that  in  any  closely  contested,  or  nearly 
balanced  question,  in  which  the  administration 
took  an  interest,  they  could  turn  the  decision 
which  way  they  pleased  by  the  help  of  theso 
marketable  votes.  It  was  a  humiliating  revela- 
tion to  a  young  senator — but  true ;  and  I  havo 
seen  too  much  of  it  in  my  time — seen  members 
whose  every  vote  was  at  the  service  of  govern- 
ment— to  whom  a  seat  in  Congress  was  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  executive  appointment— to 
whom  federal  office  was  the  pabulum  for  which 
their  stomachs  yearned — and  who  to  obtain  it 
were  ready  to  forget  that  they  had  cither  con- 
stituents or  country.  And  now,  why  this  mor- 
tifying exhibition  of  a  disgu,^.ling  depravity  ?  I 
answer — to  correct  it : — if  not  by  law  and  con- 
stitutional amendment  (for  it  is  hard  to  get 
lawgivers  to  work  against  themselves),  at  least 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  tho  stem  re- 
buke of  popular  condemnation. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Monroe  as  a  President 
who  would  not  depart,  even  from  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  in  appointing,  not  a  member 
but  an  ex-mcmber  of  Congress,  to  office.    Others 
of  the  earlier  Presidents  were  governed  by  the 
same  principle,  of  whom  I  will  only  mention 
(for  his  example  should  stand  for  all)  General 
Washington,  who  entirely  condemned  the  prac- 
tice.    In  a  letter  to  General  Hamilton  (vol.  fi 
page  53,  of  Hamilton's  Works),  he  speaks  of  his* 
objections  to  these  appointments  as  a  thing  well 
known  to  that  gentleman,  and  which  he  was 
only  driven  to  think  of-  in  a  particular  instance 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  Secretary  of 
State,  successor  to  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph.    No 
less  than  four  persons  had  declined  the  offer  of 
it ;  and  seeing  no  other  suitable  person  withotit 
going  into  the  Senate,  he  oflered  it  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King  of  that  body — who  did  not  accept  it :  and 
for  this  ofl'er,  thus  made  in  a  case  of  so  mnch 
urgency,  and  to  a  citizen  so  eminently  fit,  Wash- 
ington felt  that  the  honor  of  his  administration 
required  him  to  show  a  justification.     What 
would  the  Father  of  his  country  have  thought 
if  members  had  come  to  him  to  solicit*  office? 
and  especially,  if  theso  members  (a  thing  al- 
most blasphemous  to  be  imagined  in  connection 
with  his  name)  had   mixed  in  caucuses  and 
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oonventions  to  procure  his  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent ?  Gertainly  he  would  have  given  them  a 
look  which  would  have  sent  such  suppliants  for 
over  from  his  prescr  3e.  And  I,  who  was  senator 
for  thirty  years,  and  never  had  office  for  myself 
or  any  one  of  my  blood,  have  a  right  to  con- 
demn a  practice  which  my  conduct  rebukes,  and 
which  the  purity  of  the  government  requires  to 
be  abolished,  and  which  the  early  Presidents 
carefully  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EX-PBESIDENT8  JOHN  ADAMS 
AND  TU0MA3  JEFFERSON. 

It  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  View  to  notice 
the  deaths  and  characters  of  eminent  public  men 
who  have  died  during  my  time,  although  not  my 
contemporaries,  and  who  have  b^n  connected 
with  the  founding  or  early  working  of  the  fed- 
eral government.    This  gives  me  a  right  to  head 
a  chapter  with  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Adams 
and  Mr.  Jefferson — two  of  the  most  eminent 
political  men  of  the  revolution,  who,  entering 
public  life  together,  died  on  the  same  day, — 
July  4th,  1826,— exactly  fifty  years  after  they 
had  both  pit  their  hands  to  that  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  placed  a  new  nation  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  world.    Doubtless  there  was 
enough  of  similitude  in  their  lives  and  deaths  to 
excuse  the  belief  in  the  interposition  of  a  direct 
providence,  and  to  justify  the  feeling  of  mys- 
terious reverence  with  which  the  news  of  their  co- 
incident demise  was  received   throughout   the 
country.    The  parallel  between  them  was  com- 
plete.   Bom   nearly  at   the  same  time,  Mr. 
Adams  the  elder,  they  took  the  same  course  in 
life— with  the  same  success — and  ended  their 
earthly  career  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
vay :— in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  in  the  re- 
pose and  tranquilUty  of  retirement,  in  the  bosom 
of  their  funilics,  and  on  the  soil  which  their 
labors  had  contributed  to  make  free. 

Born,  one  in  Massachusetts,  the  other  in  Vir- 
ginia, they  both  received  liberal  educations,  em- 
braced the  same  profession  (that  of  the  law), 
miied  literature  and  science  with  their  legal 


studies  and  pursuits,  and  entered  early  into  the 
ripening   contest  with  Qreat  Britain — first  in 
their  counties  and  States,  und  then  on  the  broader 
field  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Colonies.    They  were  both  members  of  the 
Congress  which  declared  Independence — both  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  Declaration— 
both  signed  it — were  both  employed  in  foreign 
missions  —  both  became  Vice-Presidents — and 
both  became  Presidents.    They  were  both  work- 
ing men ;  and,  in  thf  great  number  of  efficient 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  Independence  which  the 
Congresses  of  the  Revolution  contuned,  they 
were  doubtless  the  two  most  efficient — and  Mr. 
Adams  the  more  so  of  the  two.    He  was,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson    styled  him,  "the  Colossus"  of  the 
Congress  —  speaking,    writing,    counselling  —  a 
member    of  ninety  different   committees,  and 
(during  his  three  years'  service)  chairman  of 
twenty-five — chairman  also  of  the  board  of  war 
and  board  of  appeals :  his  soul  on  fire  with  the 
cause,  left  no  rest  to  his  head,  hands,  or  tongue. 
Mr.  Jefferson  drew  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, bi^  Mr.  Adams  was  "  the  pillar  of  its  sup- 
port, and  its  ablest  advocate    and   defender." 
during  the  forty  days  it  wasbefjre  the  Congress. 
In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  that  night  to  Mrs. 
Adams  (for,  after  all  the  labors  of  the  day,  and 
such  a  day,  he  could  still  write  to  her),  he-  took 
a  glowing  view  of  the  future,  and  used  those 
expressions,  "gloom"  and  "glory,"  which  his 
son  repeated  in  the  paragraph  of  his  message  to 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  deaths  of  the  two  ex- 
Presidents,  which  I  have  heard  criticized    by 
those  who  did  not  know  their  historical  allusion, 
and  could  not  feel  the  force  and  beauty  of  their 
application.    Tiicy  were  words  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence when  he  wrote  them,  and  of  history 
when  he  died.     "  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil, 
and  blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to  main- 
tain this  Declaration,  and  to  support  and  defend 
these  States ;  yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can 
see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory  !  "  and  he  lived  to 
see  it — to  see  the  glory — with  the  bodily,  as  well 
as  with  the  mental  eye.    And  (for  the  great  fact 
will  bear  endless  repetition)  it  was  ho  that  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  Washington  command- 
er-in-chief, and  prepared  the  way  for  his  unani- 
mous nomination. 

In  the  division  of  partiis  which  ensued  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  government,  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  differed  in  systems  of 
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policy,  and  became  heads  of  opposite  divisions, 
but  without  becoming  either  imjust  or  unkind  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Adams  sided  with  the  party 
discriminated  as  federal ;  and  in  that  character 
became  the  subject  of  political  attacks,  from 
which  his  competitor  generously  defended  him, 
declaring  that  "a  more  perfectly  honest  man 
never  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator ;"  and, 
though  opposing  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
neither  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion, which  they  considered  a  question  between 
the  systems  of  policy  which  they  represented, 
and  not  a  question  between  themselves.  Mr. 
Jefferson  became  the  head  of  the  party  then 
called  republican — now  democratic ;  and  in  that 
character  became  the  founder  of  the  political 
school  which  has  since  chiefly  prevailed  in  the 
United  States.  Ho  was  a  statesman :  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  capable  of  conceiving  measures  use- 
fiil  to  the  country  and  to  mankind — able  to  re- 
commend them  to  adoption,  and  to  administer 
tnem  when  adopted.  I  have  seen  many  politi- 
taaan — a  few  statesmen — and,  of  these  few,  he 
their  pre-eminent  head.  He  was  a  republican 
by  nature  and  constitution,  and  gave  proofs 
of  it  in  the  legislation  of  his  State,  as  well  as  in 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  He  was  no 
speaker,  but  a  most  instructive  and  fascinating 
talker;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  sistered  by  innumerable 
classic  productions,  would  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  political  writers.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once,  when  I  went  to  visit  him  in  his  retire- 
ment ;  and  then  I  felt,  for  four  hours,  the  charms 
of  his  bewitching  talk.  I  was  then  a  young  sen- 
ator, just  coming  on  the  stage  of  public  life — he  a 
patriarchal  statesman  just  going  off  the  stage  of 
natural  life,  and  evidently  desirous  to  impress 
some  views  of  policy  upoa  me — a  design  in  which 
he  certainly  did  not  fail.  I  honor  him  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution — as  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Bepublic — as  the  founder  of  the  political  school 
to  which  I  belong;  and  for  the  purity  of  charac- 
ter which  ho  possessed  in  common  with  his  com- 
oatriots,  and  which  gives  to  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  a  beauty  of  parentage  which  the 
genealogy  of  no  other  nation  can  show. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

BBITIBH  INDEMNITT  FOB  DEPOBTED  SLAYXB. 

In  this  year  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
long-continued  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
in  relation  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  for  the  resti- 
tution of  slaves  carried  off  by  the  British  troops 
in  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  a  renewal  of  the  mis- 
understanding, but  with  a  better  issue,  which 
grow  up  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  upon  the  same  subject.  The 
power  of  Washington's  administration  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  execution  of  that  article, 
either  by  restoration  of  the  slaves  or  indemnity. 
The  slaves  then  taken  away  were  carried  to  Nora 
Scotia,  where,  becoming  an  annoyance,  they  were 
transferred  to  Sierra  Leone ;  and  thus  became  the 
foundation  of  the  British  African  colony  there. 
The  restitution  of  deported  slaves,  stipulated  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  could  not  be 
accomplished  between  the  two  powers ;  they  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  meaning  of  words ;  and,  after 
seven  years  of  vam  efforts  to  come  to  an  unde^ 
standing,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to 
arbitrament.  The  Emperor  Alexander  accepted 
the  ofiBoe  of  arbitrator,  executed  it,  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  That  decision  was 
as  unintelligible  to  Great  Britain  as  all  the  pre- 
vious treaty  stipulations  on  the  same  subject  had 
been.  Bhe  could  not  understand  it.  A  second 
misunderstanding  grew  up,  giving  rise  to  a  second 
negotiation,  which  was  concluded  by  a  final 
agreement  to  pay  tho  value  of  the  slaves  carried 
off.  In  1827  payment  was  made — twelve  years 
after  the  injury  and  the  stipulation  to  repair  it, 
and  after  continued  and  most  strenuous  exertions 
to  obtain  redress. 

The  case  was  this :  it  was  a  part  of  the  system 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  British,  when  operat- 
ing in  the  slavo  States,  to  cncourago  the  slaves  to 
desert  from  their  owners,  promising  them  free- 
dom ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  these  slaves 
were  carried  off.  This  carrying  off  was  foreseen 
by  tho  United  States  Commissioners  at  Giient, 
and  in  tho  first  article  of  the  treaty  vras  pro- 
vided against  in  theso  words ;  "  all  places  taken, 
&c.  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  dc,  or  ca> 
rying  away  any  of  the  artillery,  or  other  publio 
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apon  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
the  said  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to 
the  true  construction  and  meaning  of  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Qhent,  therefore  the  said 
parties  agree  to  treat  again,"  &e.  The  result  of 
this  third  negotiation  was  to  stipulate  for  the 
payment  of  a  gross  sum  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  bo  by  it  divided  among 
those  whose  slaves  had  been  carried  off  i  and  the 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  This  sum  w  as  satisfactory 
to  the  claimants,  and  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  their  benefit  in  the  year  1827  — j"8t 
twelve  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
after  two  treaties  had  been  made,  and  two  arbi- 
trations rendered  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
first  treaty,  and  which  fully  explained  itself. 
Twelve  years  of  persevering  exertion  to  obtain 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  stipulation  which  solely 
related  to  private  property,  and  which  good  faith 
and  sheer  justice  required  to  have  been  complied 
with  immediately  I  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  1827-28,  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  able  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  the  final  settling  and  closing  up 
of  this  demand  upon  the  British  government  for 
the  value  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  its  troops. 
The  sum  received  was  large,  and  ample  to  pay 
the  damages;  but  that  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  advantage  gained.  The  example  and  the 
principle  were  the  main  points — the  enforcement 
of  such  a  demand  against  a  government  so  power- 
ful, and  after  so  much  resistance,  and  the  con- 
demnation which  it  carried,  and  the  responsibilty 
which  it  implied — this  was  the  grand  advantage. 
Liberation  and  abduction  of  slaves  was  one  of 
the  modes  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  British,  and 
largely  counted  on  as  a  means  of  harassing  and 
injuring  one  half  of  the  Union.  It  had  been 
practised  during  the  Revolution,  and  indemnity 
avoided.  If  avoided  a  second  time,  impunity 
would  havt!  sanctioned  the  practice  and  rendered 
it  inveterate ;  and  in  future  wars,  not  only  with 
Great  Britain  but  with  all  powers,  this  mode  of 
annoyance  would  have  become  an  ordinary  re- 
sort, leading  to  servile  insurrections.  The  in- 
demnity exacted  carried  along  with  it  the  con- 
demnation of  the  practice,  as  a  spoliation  of 
private  property  to  bo  atoned  for ;  and  was  both 
a  compensation  for  the  past  and  a  warning  for 
the  future.    It  implied  a  responsibility  which  no 


power,  or  art,  or  time  could  evade,  and  the  prin< 
ciple  of  which  being  established,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  future  arbitrations. 

I  have  said  that  this  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  for  restitution,  or  compensation,  for  de- 
ported slaves  was  brought  to  a  better  issue  than 
its  parallel  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.    By 
the  seventh  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  declared 
that  the  evacuation  (by  the  British  troops)  should 
be  made  "  without  carrying  away  any  negroes  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  American  in- 
habitants.^'      Tet  three  thousand  slaves  wen 
carried  away  (besides  ten  times  that  number— 
27,000  in  Virginia  alone — perishing  of  disease  in 
the  British  camps) ;  and  neither  restitution  nor 
compensation  made  for  any  part  of  them.    Both 
were    resisted — the    restitution    by    Sir    Quy 
Garleton  in  his  letter  of  reply  to  Wa.shington's 
demand,  declaring  it  to  be  an  unpossiblo  infamy 
m  A  British  ofBcer  to  give  up  those  whom  ther 
had  invited  to  their  standard ;  but  reserving  tl» 
pomt  for  the  consideration  of  his  guvemment.  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  allowing  and  facilitating  tiie 
taking  of  schedules  of  all  slaves  taken  awny— 
names,  ages,  sex,    former  owners,  and  States 
from  which  taken.     The  British  government 
resisted  compensation  upon  the  ground  of  war 
captures ;  that,  being  taken  in  war,  no  matter 
how,  they  became,  like  other  plunder,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  captors,  who  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  they  pleased,  and  had  chosen  to  set  it 
free;  that  the  slaves,  having  become  free,  be- 
longed to  nobody,  and  consequently  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  treaty  stipulation  to  carry  them 
away.    This  ground  was  contested  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation  to  the  end  of  its  exist-, 
ence,  and  afterwards  by  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, from  its  commencement  until  tho  claim 
for  indemnity  was  waived   or   abandoned,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Jay's  treaty,  in  1796.   The 
very  first  message  of  Washington  to  Congress 
when  he  became  President,  presented  the  incxe- 
cution  of  tho  treaty  of  peace  in  this  particular, 
among  others,  as  one  of  the  complaints  Justly 
cxisting  against  Great  Britain ;  and  all  the  di- 
plomacy of  his  administration  was  exerted  to 
obtain  redress — ^in  vam.    The  treaties  of  '94  and 
'96  were  both  signed  without  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  being  left  unprovided  for  in  these  trea- 
ties, the  claim  sunk  into  tho  class  of  obsolete  (i^  i 
mands ;  and  the  stipulation  remained  in  the  trcatj 
a  dead  letter,  although  containing  the  predw 
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0  Mr  Madison),  agai-nst  the  Ss  orw^.T"''""**^ '-- -ith  t^^^^^  '''  '^ 

the  Bntish  Government  resistS^*.  '"^   *'«'*  Northern  men  Jn  ^        ^^'  '^'^  *«  show 

ofthisarticleof  the  treaty  '^'''"*'°T^»t  Norther  Ten  It.    ^^  ^'^  ^''^S""*'*; 

r  am  no  man  to  stir  up  old  d^J^a       •  '"demnity  and  seonrJf     •  *''®  ®°»'l»  «» 

feJeral  government;   SltZT'''''H^'^'^^^AZiZZ  "" -T  ^"^ ^'-^'^h  • 
which  exhumes  such  dains  ant?  ,  ""^  *™^<^  N«  head,  hadTot  1      "'  ""*  Washington  at 

%  with  Which  the/lr  c^SltSXr^^   "^  °"  ^^''^-  "^  °''^°  '■"  * '«  ^^- 

B  the  hands  of  sneciilnfA-o    u      ""*    too  often 

nexttonothing.rtm     B^tT'  "°'''"^'- 

d"m  is  now  receiZ^  J      ^T"^  ^P«"»«»n 
•PPlios  with  infiSTL"  fT" '  T'^-'^"-. 
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majority  of  the  Senate  was  in  opposition.  The 
elections  for  the  twentieth  Congress — the  first 
tinder  his  administration — were  looked  to  with 
great  interest,  both  as  showing  whether  the  new 
Preddont  was  supported  by  the  country,  and  his 
election  by  the  House  sanctioned,  and  also  as  an 
index  to  the  issue  of  the  ensuing  presidential 
election.  For,  simultaneously  with  the  election 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  did  the  canvass 
for  the  succeeding  election  begin— General  Jack- 
eon  being  the  announced  candidate  on  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Adams  on  the  other:  and  the  event  in- 
volving not  only  the  question  of  merits  between 
the  parties,  but  also  the  question  of  approved  or 
disapproved  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tatives who  elected  Mr.  Adams.  The  elections 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  placing  an  opposition 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  opposition  majori- 
ty in  tho  Senate.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  was  immediately  tos!^  by  the  election  of 
speaker,  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New-York, 
the  administration  candidate,  being  defeated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  in  the  op- 
position. The  appomtment  of  the  majority  of 
members  on  all  the  committees,  and  their  chair- 
men, in  both  Houses  adverse  to  the  administra- 
tiou;  was  a  regular  consequence  of  the  inflamed 
state  of  parties,  although  the  proper  conducting 
of  the  public  business  would  demand  for  the  ad- 
ministration the  chairman  of  several  important 
committees,  as  enabling  it  to  place  its  measures 
fairly  before  the  House.  The  speaker  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson) could  only  yield  to  this  just  sense  of 
propriety  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  committees, 
that  of  foreign  relations,  to  which  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  classing  as  the  political  and  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  was  appointed  chairman. 
In  other  committees,  and  in  both  Houses,  the 
stem  spirit  of  the  times  prevailed ;  and  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  whole  Congress  was  adverse  to 
the  administration. 

The  presidential  message  contained  no  new 
recommendations,  but  referred  to  those  previ- 
ously made,  and  not  yet  acted  voon;  among 
which  internal  improvement,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  industry,  were  most  prominent. 
It  gave  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
congress  of  Panama ;  and,  consequently,  of  the 
inutility  of  all  our  exertions  to  be  represented 
there.  And,  as  in  this  final  and  valedictory  no- 
tice by  Mr.  Adams  of  that  once  far-famed  con- 


gress, he  took  occasion  to  disclaim  some  viewi 
attributed  to  Mm,  I  deem  it  just  to  give  him  tht 
benefit  of  hb  own  words,  both  in  making  thi 
disclaimer,  and  in  giving  the  account  of  ths 
abortion  of  an  impracticable  scheme  which  had 
so  lately  been  prosecuted,  and  opposed,  with  bo 
much  heat  and  violence  m  our  own  country.  Re 
said  of  it : 

"Disclaiming  alike  all  right  and  all  intention 
of  interfering  in  those  concerns  which  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  their  independence  to  regulate  as 
to  them  shall  seem  fit,  we  hail  with  joy  every 
indication  of  their  prosperity,  of  theur  harmony 
of  their  persevering  and  inflexible  homage  to 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equnl  rights^ 
which  are  tuone  suited  to  the  genius  and  temper 
of  the  American  nations.  It  has  been  thcrefoiv 
with  some  concern  that  wo  have  observed  indi- 
cations of  intestine  divisions  in  some  of  the  re- 
publics of  the  South,  and  appearances  of  less 
union  with  one  another,  than  we  believe  to  be 
the  interest  of  all.  Among  the  results  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  that  the  treaties  con- 
cluded at  Panama  do  not  appear  to  have  been' 
ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Tacubaya  has  been 
indefinitely  postponeid.  In  accepting  tlie  invita- 
tions to  be  represented  at  this  Congress,  whUo  s 
manifestation  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  most  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  Southern  republics  by  whom  it 
had  been  proposed,  it  was  hoped  tliat  it  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  bnnging  all  the  nt- 
tions  of  this  hemisphere  to  the  common  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoption  of  the  principles,  in  the 
regulation  of  theu:  international  relations,  which 
would  have  secured  a  lasting  peace  and  harmony 
between  them,  and  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
mutual  benevolence  throughout  the  globe.  Bui 
as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Congress,  one  of  the  two  min- 
isters commissioned  on  the  part  of  the  United  < 
States  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  country, 
while  the  minister  charged  with  the  ordinary 
mission  to  Mexico  remains  authorized  to  attend 
at  the  conferences  of  the  Congress  whenever  J 
they  may  be  resumed." 

This  is  the  last  that  was  heard  of  that  somnchl 
vatm ted  Congress  of  American  nations,  and  in] 
the  manner  in  which  it  died  out  of  itself,  amongl 
those  who  proposed  it,  without  ever  having  bccnl 
reached  by  a  minister  from  the  United  State3,| 
we  have  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  sound 
ness  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  the  opposi^ 
tion  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  our  CoO' 
gress. 

In  stating  the  condition  of  the  finances,  thj 
message,  without  intending  it,  gave  proof  of  t 
paradoxical  proposition,  first,  I  believe,  broach 
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Barker,  Jr.,  Titus  Brown.  Joseph  Healey,  Jona- 
than Harvey,  Thomas  Whipple,  ir. — 0. 
Massaciiubgtts — Samuel  0.  Allen,  John  Bai- 

2"  y,  Issao  0.  Bates,  B.  W.  OrowninHbicld,  John 
avis,  Henry  W.  Dwight,  Edward  Everett, 
Beniamin  Qorham,  James  L.  Hodp^s,  John 
Locke,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Rkhardson,  John 
Vamum — 15. 

Rhode  Island — Tristam  Biirges,  Dutce  J. 
Pearce— 2 

Connecticut — John  Baldwin.  Noyes  Barber, 
Ralph  J.  In(!crsoIl,  Orange  Merwin,  Elisha 
Phelps,  David  Plant— 6. 

Vermont — Daniel  A.  A.  Buck,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Rolin  G.  Mollary,  Benjamin  Swift,  George 
E.  Wales— 6. 

New-York— Daniel  D.  Barnard.  George  0. 
Belden,  Rudolph  Bunner,  G.  G.  Cambroleng, 
Samuel  Ghose,  John  G.  Clark,  John  D.  Dickin- 
son, Jonas  Earll,  jr.,  Daniel  0.  Qarnsey,  Na- 
thaniel Garrow,  John  I.  De  Graff,  John  Hallock, 
ir,  Selah  R.  Ilobbie,  Michael  Hoflman,  Jeromus 
ohnson,  Richard  Kccse,  Henry  Markell,  H.  C. 
Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin,  John  Magee,  John 
Maynard,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Henry  R.  Storrs,  James  Strong,  John  O.  Stower, 
Phineas  L.  Tracy,  John  W.  T^lor,  O.  C.  Ver- 
planck^aron  Wardj  John  J.  Wood,  Silas  Wood, 
David  Woodcock,  Silas  Wright,  jr. — 34. 

New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  George  Hol- 
oombo,  Isaac  Pierson,  Samuel  Swan,  Edge 
Thompson,  Ebenezer  Tucker — G 

PioNNsvLVANiA — William  Addams,  Samuel 
Anderson,  Stephen  Barlow,  James  Buchanan, 
Richard  Coulter,  Ghaunccy  Forward,  Joseph  F.y, 
jr.,  Innes  Green,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  George 
Kremer,  Adam  King,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Daniel 
H.  Miller,  Charles  Miner,  John  Mitchell,  Samuel 
M'Kean,  Robert  Orr,  jr.,  William  Ramsay,  John 
Sergeant,  James  S.  Stevenson,  John  B.  Sterigero, 
Andrew  Stewart.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Espy  V'an 
Horn,  James  Wilson,  George  Wolf— 26. 

Delaware — Kensy  Johns,  jr. — 1. 

Maryland — John  Barney,  Clement  Dorsey, 
Levin  Gale,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Peter  Little, 
Mkhael  G.  Sprigg,  G.  C.  Washington,  John  C. 
Weems,  Ephraim  K.  Wilson — 9. 

Virginia — Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen, 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  Wm.  Armstrong,  jr..  John  S.  Bar- 
bour, Philip  P.  Barbour,  Burwcll  Bafssett,  N.  II. 
Claiborne,  Thomas  Davenport,  John  Floyd,  Isaac 
Leffler,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles  F.  Mercer, 
William  M'Coy,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Ran- 
dolph, William  0.  Rives,  John  Roane,  Alexan- 
der Smyth,  A  Stevenson,  John  Talliafcrro,  James 
Tresvant— 22. 

North  Carolina — ^Willis  Alston,  Daniel  L. 
Barringer,  John  H.  Bryan,  Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner,  John  Culpeper,  Thomas  H. 
-  Hall,  Gabriel  Holmes,  John  Long,  Lemuel  Saw- 
yer, A.  H.  Shepperd,  Daniel  Turner,  Lewis  Wil- 

SouTH  Carolina— John  Carter,  Warron  R. 
Davis,  WiUiam  Dngrton,  James  Ilamilton,  jr., 
Oeorge  M'Doffie,  William  O.  Martin,  Thomas 


R.  Mitchell,  Wm.  T.  Nuckolls,  Starling  Tuckei 
—9. 

Georoia— John  Floyd,  Tomlinson  Fort, 
Charles  E.  Haynes,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Wilson 
Lumpkin,Wilcy  ThompsoniUchard  H.  Wilde— 7, 

Kentucky — Richard  A.  Buckner,  James  Clark, 
Henry  Daniel,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Robert  P. 
Letcher,  Chittenden  Lyon,  Thomas  Metcalfe, 
Robert  M'Hatton,  Thomas  P.  Moore,  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  Joel  Yancey,  Thomas  Chilton— 12. 

Tennessee — John  Bell,  John  Blair,  David 
Crockett,  Robert  Desha,  Jacob  0.  Isacks,  Pryor 
Lea,  John  H.  Marablo,  James  C.  Mitchell,  James 
K.  Polk— 9. 

Ohio— Mordecai  Bartlev,  Philemon  Beecher, 
William  Creighton,  jr.,  John  Davenport,  James 
Findlay,  Wm.  M'Lcan,  William  Russell,  John 
Sloane,  William  Stanberry,  Joseph  Vance,  i^amuel 

F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  John  Woods,  Job 

G.  AVright— 14. 

Louisiana — William  L.  Brent,  Henry  II, 
Gurley,  Edward  Livingston — 3. 

Indiana — Thomas  II.  Blake,  Jonathan  Jen* 
nings,  Oliver  H.  Smith —3. 

Mississippi — ^William  Haile — 1. 

Illinois — Joseph  Duncan — 1. 

Alabama — Gabriel  Moore,  John  M'Kee, 
George  W.  Owen — 3. 

Missouri — Edward  Bates — 1. 

DELEO  ATKS. 

Arkansas  Territory — ^A.  H.  Sevier. 
Michigan  Territory — Austin  E.  Wing. 
Florida  Territory — Joseph  M.  White. 

This  list  of  members  presents  an  immenw 
array  of  talent,  and  especially  of  bu.sinoss  talent; 
and  in  its  long  succession  of  respectable  names, 
many  will  be  notkd  as  having  attained  national 
reputations — others  destined  to  attain  that  dis- 
tinction— while  many  more,  in  the  first  class  of 
useful  and  respectable  members,  remained  without 
national  renown  for  want  of  that  faculty  which 
nature  seems  most  capriciously  to  have  scattered 
among  the  children  of  men — the  faculty  of  fluent 
and  copious  speech ; — giving  it  to  some  of  gnat 
judgment — denying  it  to  others  of  equal,  or  still 
greater  judgment — and  lavishing  it  upon  some 
of  no  judgment  at  all.    The  national  eyes  an 
fixed  upon  the  first  of  these  classes — the  men 
of  judgment  and  copious  speech ;  and  even  those 
in  the  third  class  obtain  national  notoriety ;  while 
the  men  in  the  second  class — the  men  of  judg- 
ment and  few  words — are  extremely  valued  and 
respected  in  the  lodies  to  which  they  belong, 
and  have  great  weight  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  business  men,  often  mon 
practical  and  efficient  than  the  great  orators. 
This  twentieth  Oongrefls,  u  all  others  that  but 
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lieeii,  ooDtained  a  Urge  proportion  of  these  most 
uwftil  and  respectable  members;  and  it  will  be 
the  plossant  task  of  this  work  to  do  them  the 
justice  which  their  modest  merit  would  not  do 
for  themsobes. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

BEVI8I0N  OF  THE  TABIFF. 

The  tariff  of  1828  is  an  era  in  our  legislation, 
being  the  event  from  which  the  doctrine  of 
"nulliflcation"  takes  its  origin,  and  from  which 
t  serious  division  dates  between  the  North  and 
the  South.    It  was  the  work  of  politicians  and 
manufacturers;   and  was  commenced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  woollen  interest,  and  upon  a  bill 
chiefly  designed  to  favor  that  branch  of  manu> 
facturlng  industry.    But,  like  all  other  bills  of 
the  kind,  it  required  help  from  other  interests  to 
get  itself  along ;  t.nd  that  help  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  admitting  other  interests  into  the 
benefits  of  the  bill.    And  so,  what  began  as  a 
special  benefit,  intended  for  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  interest,  became  general,  and  ended 
with  hicluding  all  manufacturing  interests— or 
at  least  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  make  up 
tiio  strength  necessary  to  carry  it.    The  produc- 
tions of  different  States,  chiefly  in  the  West, 
were  favored  by  additional  duties  on  their  rival 
imports ;  as  lead  in  Missouri  and  Illmois,  and 
hemp  of  Kentucky ;  and  thus,  though  opposed 
to  the  object  of  the  bill,  many  members  were 
necessitated  to  vote  for  it.    Mr.  Rowan,  of  Ken- 
tucky, well  exposed  the  condition  of  others  in 
this  respect,  in  showing  his  own  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made,  and  in  which  he  said : 

"lie  was  not  opposed  to  the  tariff  as  a  system 
of  revenue,  honestly  devoted  to  the  olyects  and 
I  purposes  of  revenue — on  the  contrary,  he  was 
friendly  to  a  tariff  of  that  character ;  but  when 
pcnertcd  by  the  ambition  of  political  aspirants, 
nnd  the  secret  influence  of  inordinate  cupidity,  to 
I  purposes  of  individual,  and  sectional  ascendency, 
I  he  could  not  be  seduced  by  the  captivation  of 
I  umes,  or  terms,  however  attractive,  to  lend  it 
I  ills  individual  support. 

"It  is  in  vail,  Mr.  President,  said  he,  that  it  is 
Inllcd  the  American  System — names  do  not  alter 
ithiiii^.  There  is  but  one  American  System,  and 
Ithtt  is  delineated  in  the  State  and  Federal  consti- 


tutions. It  is  the  system  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  representative  principle 
— a  system,  which,  instead  of  subjecting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  some  to  taxation,  in  the 
view  to  enrich  others,  secures  to  all  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor — exempts  all  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept for  the  support  of  the  protecting  power  of 
the  government.  As  a  tax  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  he  would  support  it- 
call  it  by  what  name  you  please ; — as  a  tax  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  purposes 
to  which  he  had  alluded — it  had  his  individual 
reprobation,  under  whatever  name  it  might  as- 
sume. 

•"  It  might,  he  observed,  be  inferred  from  what 
he  had  said,  that  ho  would  vote  against  the  bill. 
He  did  not  wish  any  doubts  to  be  entertained  as 
to  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  tliis  measure,  or 
the  reasons  which  would  influence  him  to  give 
it.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  substitute  his  in- 
dividual opinion  for  that  of  his  State.  He  was 
one  of  the  organs  here,  of  a  State,  that  had,  by  the 
tariff  of  1824,  been  chained  to  the  car  of  the  East- 
em  manufacturers— a  State  that  had  been  from 
that  time,  and  was  now  groaning  under  the  press- 
ure of  that  unequal  and  unjust  measure — a 
measure  from  the  pressure  of  which,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  illusion  throughout  the  United 
States,  she  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  by  a  speedy 
return  to  correct  principles ; — and  seeing  no  hope 
of  escaping  from  the  ills  of  the  system,  she  is  con- 
strained, on  principles  of  self-defence,  to  avail 
herself  of  the  mitigation  which  this  bill  presents, 
in  the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  forcigii  liemp, 
spirits,  iron,  and  molasses.  The  hemp,  iron,  and 
distilled  spirits  of  the  West,  will,  like  the  woollens 
of  the  Eastern  States,  he  encouraged  to  the  extent 
of  the  tax  indirectly  imposed  by  this  bill,  upon 
those  who  shall  buv  and  consume  them.  Those 
who  may  need,  and  buy  those  articles,  rjust  pay 
to  the  grower,  or  manufacturer  of  them,  an  in' 
creased  price  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  like  articles  of  foreign  growiii  or  fabric. 
To  this  tax  upon  the  labor  of  the  consumer,  his 
individual  opinion  was  opposed.  But,  as  the 
organ  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  surrender  his  individual  opinion,  and 
express  the  opinion  of  his  State. " 

Thus,  this  tariff  bill,  like  every  one  admitting 
a  variety  of  items,  contains  a  vicious  principle,  by 
which  a  majority  may  be  made  up  to  pass  a 
measure  which  they  do  not  approve.  But  be- 
sides variety  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
items  collected  into  this  bill,  there  was  another 
of  very  different  import  admitted  into  it,  namely, 
that  of  party  politics.  A  presidential  election 
was  approaching:  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  the  candidates — the  latter  in  favor 
of  the  "American  System"— of  which  Mr.  Clay 
(his  Secretary  of  State)  was  the  champion,  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  him  in  the  pablk 
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.  mind  in  the  issue  of  the  election.  This  tariff 
wu  msdo  tn  adminiAtration  measure,  and  be- 
came an  issue  in  the  canvass ;  and  to  this  Mr. 
Rowan  significantly  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  a 
tariff  as  being  "  perverted  by  the  ambition  of 
political  aspirants."  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
manufacturers  were  warned  not  to  mix  their  in- 
terests with  the  doubtful  game  of  politics.  They 
yielded  to  the  temptation — yielded  as  a  class, 
though  with  individual  exceptions — for  the  sake 
of  the  temporary  benefit,  without  seeming  to  re- 
alize the  danger  of  connecting  their  interests 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  political  party.  This 
tarifi'of  '28,  besides  being  remarkable  for  giving 
birth  to  "  nullification,"  and  heart-burning  bo- 
tivcen  the  North  and  the  South,  wos  also  re- 
ninrkablo  for  a  change  of  policy  in  the  Now 
England  Stotes,  in  relation  to  the  protective 
system.  Being  strongly  commercial,  these  States 
had  hitherto  favored  free  trade ;  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  the  champion  of  that  trade  up  to  1824. 
At  this  session  a  majority  of  those  States,  and 
especially  those  which  classed  politically  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  changed  their  policy : 
and  Webster  became  a  champion  of  the  protec- 
tive system.  The  cause  of  this  change,  as  then 
alleged,  was  the  fact  that  the  protective  system 
hod  become  the  established  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  these  States  had  adapted  their 
industry  to  it ;  though  it  was  insisted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  political  calculation  had  more 
to  do  with  the  change  than  federal  legislation : 
and,  in  fact,  the  question  of  this  protection  was 
one  of  those  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  par- 
ties, and  was  advocated  by  General  Hamilton  in 
one  of  his  celebrated  reports  of  fifty  years  ago. 
But  on  this  point  it  is  right  that  New  England 
should  speak  for  herself,  which  she  did  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  of  the  tarilf  in  '28 ;  and  through 
the  member,  now  a  senator  (Mr.  Webster]^  who 
typified  in  Ids  own  person  the  change  which  his 
section  of  the  Union  hod  undergone.    He  said : 

"  New  England,  sir,  has  not  been  a  leader  in 
this  policy.  On  tlie  contrary,  she  held  back,  her- 
self, and  tried  to  hold  others  back  from  it,  from 
the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution  to  1824.  Up  to 
1824,  she  was  accused  of  sinister  and  selfish  de- 
signs, because  she  discountenanced  the  progress 
of  this  policy.  It  was  laid  to  her  charge,  then, 
that  having  established  her  manufactures  herself, 
she  wished  that  others  should  not  have  the  power 
of  rivalling  her;  and,  for  that  reason,  opposed  all 
legislative  encouragement.  Under  this  angry 
denunciation  against  her,  the  act  of  1824  pa^d. 


Now  the  imputation  ia  precisely  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  present  measure  ia  pronounced 
to  bo  exclusively  for  this  benefit  of  New  England- 
to  be  brought  forward  by  her  agency,  and  de-' 
signed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  her  wealthy  es- 
taolishments. 

"Both  charges,  sir,  are  e<)ually  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  The  opmion  of  New  Eng- 
land, up  to  1824,  was  founded  in  the  conviction, 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and  best,  both 
for  herself  and  others,  that  manufacturers  should 
make  haste  slowly.  She  felt  a  reluctance  to  tru.st 
great  interests  on  the  foundation  of  government 
patronage;  for  who  could  tell  how  long  sucli 
patronage  would  last,  or  with  what  stcadinesji, 
skill,  or  perseverance,  it  would  continue  to  bo 
granted  ?  It  is  now  nearly,  fifteen  years,  since, 
among  the  first  things  which  I  ever  ventured  to 
say  here,  was  the  expression  of  a  serious  doubt 
whether  this  government  was  fitted  by  its  con- 
struction, to  administer  aid  and  protection  to 
particular  pursuits ;  whether,  haying  called  Ruch 
pursuits  into  being  by  indications  of  its  favor,  it 
would  not,  afterwi^s,  desert  them,  when  troubles 
come  upon  them ;  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Whether  this  prediction,  the  result,  certainly,  of 
chance,  and  not  of  sagacity,  will  so  soon  be  ful- 
filled, remains  to  be  seen. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  from  the 
very  first  commencement  of   the  govommcnt. 
those  who  have  administered  its  concerns  have 
held  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  invitation  to- 
wards those  who  should  embark  in  manufactures. 
All  the  Presidents,  I  believe,  without  exception. 
have  concurred  in  this  general  sentiment ;  anil 
the  very  first  act  of  Congress,  laying  duties  of  im- 
post, adopted  the  then  unusual  expedient  of  a 
preamble,  apparently  for  little  other  purpose  than 
that  of  declaring,  that  the  duties,  which  it  impos- 
ed, were  imposed  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.    When,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  duties  were  doubted, 
we  were  told  that  we  should  find  a  mitigation  of 
the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new  aid  and  s»c- 
cor  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to  our  oirn 
manufacturing    labor.     Like    arguments  were 
urged,  and  prevailed,  but  not  by  the  aid  of  New 
England  votes,  when  the  tariff  was  aftcrnanis 
arranged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  in  1810.   Fi- 
nally, after  a  whole  winter's  delilieration,  the  act 
of  1824  received  the  sanction  of  both  Ilou,se.s  of 
Congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  country. 
What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?    Slie«aa ; 
fitted    for    manufacturing    operations,  by  iho  j 
amount  and  character  of  her  population,  by  her 
capital,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of  her  free  labor, 
by  the  skill,  economy,  enterprise,  and  pcrsevcr-  j 
ance  of  her  people.    I  repeat,  what  was  she,  un-  j 
der  these  circumstances,  to  do  ?    A  great  and  | 
prosperous  rival  in  her  near  neighborhood,  threat- 
ening to  draw  from  her  a  part,  perhaps  a  great! 
part,  of  her  foreign  commerce;  was  she  tousftj 
or  to  neglect,  those  other  means  of  seeking  lierj 
own  prosperity  which  belonged  to  her  charactcil 
and  her  condition?    Was  she  to  hold  out,forr 
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ever,  tgtinit  th«  oourae  of  the  gOTernment,  ud 
lee  herwlf  losing,  on  one  aide,  and  yet  making  no 
efforts  to  luatain  henelf  on  the  other?  No,  air. 
Kothtng  wu  left  to  New  England,  after  the  act 
of  18!M,  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will  of 
otherfi.  Nothing  was  left  to  her,  but  to  consider 
that  the  goTernment  had  fixed  and  determined 
iti  ovrn  policy }  and  that  policy  was  protection. " 

The  question  of  a  protective  tariff  had  now 
not  only  become  political,  but  sectional.    In  the 
ctrly  years  of  the  federal  goTemroont  it  was  not 
go.    The  tariff  bills,  as  the  first  and  the  second 
that  were  passed,  declared  in  their  preambles 
that  they  were  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
fictures,  as  well  as  for  raising  revenue;  but 
^hon  the  duties  imposed  were  all  moderate — 
such  08  a  revenue  system  really  required ;  and 
there  were  no  "  minimuma,"  to  make  a  false  ba- 
ps for  the  calculation  of  duties,  by  enacting 
thiA  all  which  cost  less  than  a  certain  amount 
should  be  counted  to  have  cost  that  amount ; 
and  be  rated  at  the  custom-house  ocoordingly. 
lu  this  early  period  the  Southern  States  were 
as  ready  as  any  part  of  the  Union  in  extending 
the  protection  to  home  industry  which  resulted 
fh>m  the  imposition  of  revenue  duties  on  rival 
imported  articles,  and  on  articles  necessary  to 
ourselves  in  time  of  war;  and  some  of  her 
statesmen  were  amongst  the  foremost  members 
of  Congress  in  promoting  that  policy.    As  late 
OS  181C,  some  of  her  statesmen  were  still  in  favor 
of  protection,  not  merely  as  an  incident  to  reve- 
nue, but  as  a  substantive  object :  and  among 
these  was  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina — who 
even  advocated  the  minimum  provision — then 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  a  tariff  bill,  and 
upon  his  motion — and    applied  to  the  cottuu 
goods  imported.    After  that  year  (1816)  the 
tariff  bills  took  a  sectional  aspect— the  Southern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana  (led  by 
her  sugar-planting  interest),  against  them :  the 
Neir  England  States  also  against  them:  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  for  them.     After 
1824  the  New  England  States  (always  meaning 
the  greatest  portion  when  a  section  is  spoken  of) 
classed  with  the  protective  States — leaving  the 
South  alone,  as  a  section,  against  that  policy. 
My  personal   position   was   that   of  a  great 
many  others  in  the  three  protective  sections — 
opposed  to  the  policy,  but  going  with  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of  its  productions.    I  moved  an  ad- 
ttional  duty  upon  lead,  equal  to  one  hundred 
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per  centum;  and  it  waa  carried.  I  mored  • 
duty  upon  indigo,  a  former  ataple  of  the  South, 
but  now  declined  to  a  alight  produotk>n ;  and  I 
proposed  a  rate  of  duty  hi  harmony  with  th« 
protective  foaturei  of  the  bill.  No  aoutham 
member  would  move  that  duty,  becaoae  he  op> 
posed  the  prhiciple :  I  moved  it,  that  the  "Amer* 
ican  System,"  as  it  was  called,  should  work 
alike  in  all  part^  of  our  America.  I  supported 
the  motk>n  with  some  reasons,  and  some  views 
of  the  former  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Um 
Southern  States,  and  its  present  decline,  thus : 

*'  Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  an  amendment,  to 
impose  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  imported 
indigo,  with  a  progressive  increase  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  pound  per  annum,  until  the  whole 
duty  amounted  to  $1  per  pound.  He  stated  his 
object  to  bo  two-fold  in  proposing  this  duty,  first, 
to  place  the  American  System  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  enemies,  by  procuring  a  home  supplv  of  an 
article  indispensable  to  its  existence ;  and  next, 
to  benefit  the  South  by  reviving  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  its  ancient  and  valuable  staples. 

Indigo  was  first  planted  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  about  the  year  1740,  and  succeeded  so 
well  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  British 
manufacturers  and  the  British  parliament.    An 
act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  its  pro- 
duction in  these  colonies,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second ;  the  preamble  to  which  Mr.  B.  read, 
and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.    It  recited  that  a  regular,  ample,  and 
certain  supply  of  indigo  was  indispensable  to  the 
success   of  Uriti&h  manufacturers ;  that  these 
manufacturers  were  then  dependent  upon  foreign- 
ers for  a  supply  of  this  article ;  and  that  it  was 
the  dictate  of  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  ii  at  home.    The  act  then  went  on  to 
direct  that  a  premium  of  xixpenco  sterling  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  British  treasury  for  every 
pound  of  iiulij^o  imported   into   Great  Britain, 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.    Undei*the  fos- 
tering influence  of  this  bounty,  said  Mr.  B.,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  became  great  and  extensive. 
In  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  ex- 
port was  217,000  lbs.  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  it  amountc-L.  to  1,100,000  lbs.  The 
Southern  colonies  became  rich  upon  it ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  was  then  unknown ;  rice  and 
indigo  wore  the  staples  of  the  South.    After  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  after  the  great  territo- 
rial acquisitions  which  the  British  made  in  India, 
the  cultivation  of  American  indigo  declined.  The 
premium  was  no  longer  paid;  and  the  British' 
government,  actuated  by  the  same  wise  policy 
which  made  them  look  for  a  homo  supply  of  thi» 
article  from  the  Carolinas,  when  they  were  a  part 
of  the  British  possessions,  now  looked  to  India 
for  the  same  reason.    Tite  export  of  American 
indigo  rapidly  declined.     In  1800  it  had  fallen  tO" 
400,000 lbs.;  in  1814  to  40,000 lbs, ;  and  mtba 
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)Ht  (bir  jrean  to  6  or  8,000  lbs.  In  the  metn 
tiine  our  muiufkctorioi  wore  growins  up ;  and 
hftTing  no  supply  of  indigo  tt  home,  they  lud  to 
import  flrom  kbroad.  In  1820  this  importation 
Mnountixl  to  1,1.10,000  lbs,,  cogting  a  fVactinn  Ichh 
than  two  millionH  of  dollant,  and  bad  to  be  paid 
for  almoMt  entirely  in  ready  money,  aa  it  waa 
chiefly  obtained  iVom  plaoca  where  American  pro- 
duce waa  in  no  dcmiind.  Upon  this  otate  of 
ikcts,  Mr.  B.  conceived  it  to  be  the  part  of  n  wise 
and  prudent  policy  to  follow  tho  example  of  the 
BritiHh  parliament  in  tho  rcifnt  of  Gc>orp>  1 1,  and 

Srovidu  a  homo  Hiipply  of  thJH  indiHpon.sable  ar- 
clo.  Our  manufacturcrR  now  paid  a  high  price 
for  fine  indigo,  no  Ickh  than  $2  50  per  pound,  ns 
tostiHed  by  one  of  theniHelvcH  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  ManufocturcH  raiHcd  in  tlio  IIouso  of 
KepreaentatiTeH.  Tho  duty  which  ho  proposed 
was  only  40  per  cent,  upon  that  value,  and  would 
not  even  reach  that  rate  for  four  years.  It  was 
less  than  one  half  tho  duty  which  tho  same  bill 
proposed  to  lay  instanter  upon  the  very  cloth 
which  this  indigo  was  intended  to  dye.  In  tho 
end  it  wouhl  make  all  indigo  come  cheaper  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  tho  homo  supply  would  soon  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  demand ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  tax  on 
tho  manufacturer,  as  ho  would  lev^  tho  advance 
which  ho  had  to  pay,  with  a  good  mtcrcst,  upon 
tho  wunrer  of  tho  cloth. 

"  Mr.  V.  then  went  into  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  for  encouraging  tho  homo  production  of 
indigo,  and  showed  that  tho  lifo  of  tho  American 
System  depended  u|H)n  it.  Neither  cotton  nor 
woollen  manufactures  could  bo  citrriud  on  with- 
out indigo.  The  consumption  of  thai  articlo  was 
prodigious.  Even  now,  in  the  ir.funt  stato  of  our 
manufactories,  the  importation  was  worth  two 
millions  of  dollars:  and  mu'^t  soon  bo  worth 
double  or  treble  that  sum.  For  this  great  sup 
ply  of  an  indispensable  article,  wo  wcro  chiefly 
indebted  to  tho  jealous  rival,  and  vigilant 
enemy,  of  these  very  manufactures,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain herself.  Of  the  1,150,000  lbs.  of  indigo  im- 
ported, we  bring  620,000  lbs.  from  the  British 
East  Indies ;  which  one  word  from  the  British 
government  would  stop  for  ever ;  wo  bring  tho 
further  quantity  of  120,000  lbs.  from  Manilla,  a 
Spanish  possession,  which  British  influence  and 
diplomacy  could  immediately  stop :  and  tho  re- 
mainder came  from  difierent  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  might  be  taken  from  us  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy,  or  by  a  monopoly  of  tho  whole  on  the 
pM-t  of  oir  rival.  A  stoppage  of  a  supply  of  in- 
digo for  one  year,  would  prostrate  all  our  manu- 
factories, and  give  them  a  blow  from  v.hich  they 
would  not  recover  in  many  pears.  Great  Britain 
ould  cflect  this  stoppage  to  the  amount  of  three 
i.>urtbs  of  the  whole  quantity  by  sjioaking  a  sin- 
'^^|«  word,  and  of  the  remainder  by  a  slight  exer- 
ti^iu  'if  policy,  or  th^  expenditure  of  a  sum  8u£B- 
t-H n\.  t'^  monr  •  olizo  for  me  year,  the  purchase  of 
what  South  America  aint  into  Uie  market. 

"Mr.  R.  said  he  exited  a  unanimous  Tote 
If.ytnn'  of  bis  amendzLont    The  North  diould 


vote  for  it  to  secure  the  life  of  the  American  8y». 
tvm  ;  to  give  a  proof  of  their  regard  for  tho  South) 
to  Mhow  that  tlio  country  »>iuth  of  tho  Potomao 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  aomt  other  purpoM  be- 
sidea  that  of  opprusxion.  The  South  itscir,  al- 
though opposed  to  the  Airther  increase  of  duties, 
should  voto  for  this  duty ,  that  tho  bill,  if  it 
pasHos,  may  contain  one  provision  fitvorablo  to  its 
uitorusts.  Tho  West  should  vote  for  it  throiifjh 
gratitude  fur  (ifty  years  of  guardian  protection, 
generous  defence,  and  kind  asNiNtanco.  which  th« 
South  had  given  it  under  all  its  trials;  and  for 
tho  purpose  of  enlarging  tho  market,  incrcaxing 
tho  uumand  in  tho  South  and  its  ability  to  pl|^ 
clmso  tho  horses,  mules,  and  provisions  which  the 
West  can  sell  nowhere  else.  For  himself  he  htl 
personal  reasons  fur  wishing  to  do  this  littlvjuti- 
tico  to  the  South.  Ho  was  a  nativo  of  on'  o^ 
these  States  (N.  Corolina) — the  bones  of  hin  f«.^ 
ther  and  his  grandfathers  rested  there,  iicr 
Senators  and  Ueprchcntatives  were  liix  curly  and 
liis  hereditary  friends.  The  vcniriM  Senator 
before  him  (Mr.  Macon)  hnd  been  thu  /Viund  of 
him  and  his,  through  lour  gtmerations  in  a 
straight  line ;  the  other  Senator  (Mr.  Brnnch) 
was  his  Hchoolfi;lIow :  the  other  branch  of  th« 
legislature,  the  IIousu  of  lleprcsentutivcs,  aIio 
showed  him  in  tho  North  Carolina  delegation, 
the  friends  of  iiim  and  his  through  succcKsire 
generations.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ho  felt  for  the 
sad  changes  which  had  taken  plucu  in  the  South 
in  tho  last  flfty  years.  Before  tho  Revolution  it 
was  the  scat  of  wealth  as  well  ns  of  honpitaiity. 
Money,  and  all  that  it  commanded,  abounded 
there.    But  how  now  ?    All  this  is  reversed. 

"  Wealth  has  fle<l  from  the  South,  and  settled 
ill  tho  regions  north  of  tho  Potomac,  and  this  in 
the  midst  of  the  fact  that  the  South,  in  four  staples 
alone,  in  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo  (while 
indigo  was  one  of  its  staples),  had  exported  pro- 
duce since  tho  Revolution,  to  tho  value  of  eight 
hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  the  North  had 
exported  comparatively  nothing.  This  sum  was 
prodigious ;  it  was  nearly  c^ual  to  half  the  coin- 
age of  tho  mint  of  Mexico  smce  tho  conquest  by 
CortcK.  It  was  twice  or  thrico  the  amount  of 
tho  product  of  the  three  thousand  gold  and  siirer 
mines  of  Mexico,  for  the  same  period  of  fiftv 
Years.  Such  on  export  would  inuicato  unparal- 
leled wealth ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  In  place 
of  wealth,  i  universal  pressure  for  money  vu 
felt ;  not  eno-igh  for  current  expenses ;  the  pricu 
of  all  prowrty  down  '^o  country  Iroopingand 
lunguifr'tiri'; ;  tr  was  id  cities  decaying ;  and  the 
frugal  habits  of  the  people  pushed  to  tho  verge 
of  universal  self-denial,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  family  estates.  Such  a^sult  is  a  strange 
and  woAderful  phenomenon.  It  calls  uponstateii- 
men  to  inquiro  into  the  cause ;  and  if  they  in- 
quire upon  the  theatre  of  this  strange  metaDl0^ 
phosis,  they  will  receive  one  universal  answer 
from  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  that  it  is.  fedenl 
le^slation  which  has  worked  this  ruin.  Under 
this  legislation  the  exports  of  the  South  hin 
been  nude  the  basis  of  the  federal  rerenne.  Hm 
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twsntr  odd  millionR  annually  leviod  u|><)n  im- 
ported goods,  an  deducted  out  of  the  prico  of 
thoir  cotton,  rico  and  tobacco,  oithir  >n  the  dimi- 
niihod  price  which  they  nwivo  for  theno  Ktflr>lc8 
in  foreign  porta,  or  in  the  im  ■•  "^ficd  price  wl>u  li 
they  pay  lor  the  articloa  thity  i  <>  to  coiihuiiio 
it  homo.  Virginia,  the  two  Carulinus  and  (JoorKio. 
may  bo  said  to  defray  throe  fuurthii  of  llu<  annual 
exiMSHMo  of  Bupportlng  the  federal  |^)vcrnnHnt ; 
ind  of  this  gre(it  sum  annually  fiirnlMhcd  by  tnctn. 
nothing;  oi  next  to  nothing,  is  returned  to  them 
in  the  xiiape  of  gorornmcnt  expenditure.  That 
expenditure  flows  in  an  oppoHito  direction ;  it 
flowH  northwardly,  in  one  uniform,  uninterrupted 
mid  perennial  stream ;  it  takes  the  course  of  trade 
III  1  of  exchange ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
wealth  disappears  from  the  South  and  rises  up  in 
the  North.  Federal  IcRislation  does  all  this  ;  it 
does  it*by  the  simple  process  of  eternally  taking 
sway  from  the  South,  and  returning  nothing  to 
it.  If  it  returned  to  the  South  the  whole,  or 
even  a  good  part  of  what  it  exacted,  the  four 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  might  stand  the 
action  of  this  system,  as  the  earth  is  enabled  to 
stand  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  sun's  daily 
heat  by  the  refreshing  dews  which  are  returned 
to  it  at  night ;  but  as  the  earth  is  dried  up,  and 
all  vegetation  destroyed  in  regions  where  the 
heat  is  great,  and  no  dews  returned,  so  must  the 
South  be  exhausted  of  its  monov  and  its  pro- 
perty by  a  course  of  legislation  which  is  for  ever 
taking  from  it,  and  never  returning  any  thing  to 

it 

"  Every  new  tariff  increases  thp  force  of  this 
lotion.    No  tariff  has  ever  yet  included  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  within  its  pro- 
Ti»icns.  except  to  increase  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them.    This  one  alone,  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  an  exception,  by  reviving  and  re- 
Btoring  the  cultivation  of  one  of  its  ancient  sta- 
pIeji,_K>ne  of  the  sources  of  its  wealth  before  the 
Kevolution.  The  tariff  of  1828  owes  this  repara- 
tion to  the  South,  because  the  tariff  of  1816  con- 
tributed to  destroy  the  cultivation  of  indigo; 
sunk  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  from  twenty- 
fire  to  flfleen  cents  per  pound.    These  are  the 
rctsons  for  imposing  the  duty  on  indigo,  now  pro- 
posed.   What  objections  can  jiossibly  be  raised 
to  it?    Not  to  the  quality ;  for  it  is  the  same 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  manu- 
lactares,  and  su^^tained  their  reputation  for  more 
thin  half  a  century ;  not  to  the  quantity  ;  fur 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  alone  rait«d  as 
much  fifty  years  ago  as  we  now  import,  and  we 
have  now  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  Territories  of  Florida  and  Ar- 
kansas, to  add  to  the  countries  which  produce  it ; 
not  to  the  amount  >v.  the  duty ;  for  its  maximum 
will  ha  but  fort^  pmr  cent.,  only  one  half  of  the 
iaty  Mid  by  this  \)ili  on  the  cloth  it  is  to  dye ; 
ind  that  ma^  mum,  not  immediate,  but  attained 
bjrsloff  degi    s  at  the  end  of  four  years,  in  order 
to  give  time  lor  the  domestic  ^^f-kile  to  supply  the 
plueof  the  imported.    And  after  all,  it    '  not  a 
btj  on  the  maaofactdrer,  but  on  the  w>  u«r  of 


the  goods ;  from  whom  ho  leviea,  with  a  good 
interest  on  the  price  of  the  cloths,  all  that  he  ex« 
ptiiils  in  the  purchaao  of  materiala.  For  onoa, 
said  Mr.  B.,  I  expect  a  unanimous  vote  on  a  clauaa 
in  the  taritf.  Thin  indigo  clauie  must  have  th« 
Kiiigtlinr  and  unprecedented  honor  of  an  unanW 
mous  voice  in  ItN  m  vor.  The  South  must  vote  for  it, 
to  revive  the  cultivatiuii  of  one  of  its  most  ancient 
and  valuable  staples ;  the  West  must  vote  for  it 
through  gratitude  fur  past  favors — through  grati- 
tude  for  the  vote  on  hemp  this  night* — and  to 
save,  enlarge,  and  increase  the  market  for  its  own 
productions ;  the  North  must  vote  for  it  to  show 
their  disintcreNtedncss ;  to  give  one  proof  of  Just 
feeling  towards  the  South ;  and,  auove  all,  to 
save  thoir  favorite  American  System  from  the 
deadly  blow  which  Great  Britain  can  at  any  mo- 
ment give  it  by  stopping  or  interrupting  the  sup- 
plies of  foreign  indigo ;  and  the  whole  Union,  tho 
entire  legislative  body,  must  vote  fur  it,  and  vote 
for  it  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  because  it  is  im- 
possible that  Americans  can  deny  to  sister  States 
of  the  C'onfcdcracy  what  a  British  King  and  » 
British  Parliament  granted  to  these  same  Statea 
when  they  were  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown." 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  seconded  my 
motion  in  a  speech  of  which  this  is  an  extract: 

"  Mr.  Ilayno  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  bill 
in  its  principles  as  well  as  in  its  details.  It  could 
assume  no  shape  which  would  make  it  accepta- 
ble to  him,  or  which  could  prevent  it  from  one- 
ratinij;  most  oppressively  and  unjustly  on  his 
constituents.  With  these  views,  no  had  deter- 
mined to  make  no  moti(  to  amend  the  bill  in 
any  respect  whatever ;  but  when  such  motions 
were  made  by  others,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
vote  on  them,  ho  knew  no  better  rule  than  to 
endeavor  to  make  the  bill  consistent  with  itself. 
On  this  principle  he  had  acted  in  all  the  votes  he 
had  given  on  this  bill.  He  had  endeavored  to 
carry  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences  what 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  miscall  the  '  American 
System.'  With  a  flxed  resolution  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  he  still  con8idei*ed  himself  at  liberty  to 
assist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to 
avcry  great  interest,  and  to  all  portions  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  m&y  be  practicable,  equal  pro- 
tection, and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  the 
system  equally,  in  order  that  its  beneflts  as  well 
as  its  evils  may  bo  fully  tested.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  because  it  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  all  the  principles  of  the  bill.  As 
a  southern  man,  he  would  ask  no  boon  for  the 
South — he  should  propose  nothing ;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  the 
same  principles  as  every  other  article  proposed 

*  "The  vol*  on  hemp  thli  night"  In  icJeoUng  Mr.  Web. 
Bier's  motion  to  itrik*  out  the  duty  on  hemp,  and  e  yot*  in 
which  tlie  South  went  UDkotmonaly  with  the  West— AbK  hf 
Mr.B. 
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to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  gentlemen  could,  consistently  with  their 
mszinis,  vote  against  it  What  was  the  principle 
on  which  this  bill  was  professedly  founded  1  If 
there  was  any  principle  at  all  in  the  bill,  it  was 
that,  whenever  the  country  had  the  capacity  to 
produce  an  article  with  which  any  imported  ar- 
ticle could  enter  into  competition,  the  domestic 
Eroduct  was  t"  be  protected  by  a  duty.  Now, 
ad  the  Southern  States  the  capacity  to  produce 
indigo?  The  soil  and  climate  of  those  States 
were  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  article.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  our  exports 
of  the  article  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,100,000 
lbs.  The  whole  quantity  now  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  only  1,150,000  lbs. ;  so  that  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  a  sufiScient 
quantity  of  indigo  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturers  is  unquestionable.  It  is  true  that 
the  quantity  now  produced  in  the  country  is  not 
great. 

"  In  1818  only  700  lbs.  o;  domestic  indigo  were 
exported. 

"In  1825        9,955  do. 

«'In  1826        5,289  do. 

"  This  proves  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
is  now  directed  to  the  subject.  The  senator  from 
l!ndiana,4n  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
iubject  yesterday,  stated  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  System  (so  called), 
protection  was  not  extended  to  any  article  which 
the  country  was  not  in  the  habit  of  exporting. 
This  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Of  the  articles  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff  of  1824,  as  well  as  those  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  very  few  are  exported  at  all. 
Among  these  are  iron,  woollens,  hemp,  flax,  and 
several  others.  If  indigo  is  to  be  protected  at  all, 
the  duties  proposed  must  surely  bo  considered 
extremely  reasonable,  the  maximum  p.~x)posed 
being  much  below  that  imposed  by  this  bill  on 
wool,  woollens,  and  other  articles.  The  duty  on 
indigo  till  1816,  was  25  cents  per  pound.  It  was 
then  (in  favor  of  the  manufacturers)  reduced  to 
15  cents.  The  first  increase  of  duty  proposed 
here,  is  only  to  put  back  the  old  duty  of  25  cents 
per  pound,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent. — and  the  maximum  is  only 
from  40  to  58  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  will 
not  accrue  for  several  years  to  come.  With  this 
statement  of  facts,  Mr.  II.  said  he  would  leave 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen 
who  were  engaged  in  giving  this  bill  the  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  flnal  decision 
of  the  Senate." 

The  proposition  for  this  duty  on  imported  indigo 
did  not  prevail.  In  lieu  of  the  amount  proposed, 
and  which  was  less  than  any  protective  duty  in 
the  bill,  the  friends  of  the  "  American  System " 
(constituting  a  mnjorltjf  of  the  Senate)  substi- 
tuted a  nominal  duty  of  five  cents  on  the  pound 
•—to  be  increased  five  cents  annually  for  ten 
years — and  to  remain  at  fifty.    This  was  only 


about  twenty  per  centum  on  the  cost  of  the  ar* 
tide,  and  that  only  to  be  attained  after  a  pro- 
gression of  ten  years ;  while  all  other  duties. in 
the  bill  were  from  four  to  ten  times  that  amount 
— and  to  take  effect  immediately.  A  duty  so 
contemptible,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  doled  out  in  such  mis- 
erabre  drops,  was  a  mockery  and^ult;  and  so 
viewed  by  the  southern  members.  It  increased 
the  odiousness  of  the  bill,  by  showing  that  the 
southern  section  of  the  Union  was  only  included 
in  the  "  American  System  "  for  its  burdens,  and 
not  for  its  benefits.  Mr.  McDufBe,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  inveighed  bitterly  against  it, 
and  spoke  the  general  feeling  of  the  Southern 
States  when  he  said : 

"  Sir,  if  the  union  of  these  States  shall  ever  be 
severed,  and  their  liberties  subverted,  the  histo- 
rian who  records  these  disasters  will  have  to  tsh 
cribe  them  to  measures  of  this  description.    I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  neither  this  government 
nur  any  free  government,  can  exist  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  under  such  a  system  of  legislation. 
Its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  corrupt,  not  only  the 
public  functionaries,  but  all  those  portions  of  the 
Union  and  classes  of  society  who  have  an  interest, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  the  bounties  it  provides,  by 
taxing  other  sections  and  other  classes.    Wiiat, 
sir,  is  the  essential  characteristicof  a  freeman'/ 
It  is  that  independence  which  results  from  au 
habitual  reliance  upon  his  own  resources  and  his 
own  labor  for  his  support.    He  is  not  in  fact  a 
freeman,  who  habitually  looks  to  the  government 
for  pecuniary  bounties.    And  I  confess  that  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  the  promi- 
nent advocates  of  this  system,  has  excited  more 
apprehension  and  alarm  in  my  mind,  than  the 
constant  efforts  made  by  all  of  them,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  down  to  the  humblest 
coadjutor,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  the 
idea    that   i:ational    prosperity  and   individual 
wealth  arc  to  be  derived,  not  from  individual  in- 
dustry and  economy,  but  from  government  boun- 
ties.   An  idea  more  fatal  to  liberty  could  not  bo 
inculcated.    I  said,  on  anothc  occasion,  that  the 
days  of  Ro;nan  liberty  were  numbered  when  the 
people  consented  to  receive  bread  from  the  pub- 
lic granaries.    From  that  moment  it  was  not  the 
patriot  who  had  shown  the  greatest  capacity  and 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  serve  the  repubhc, 
but  the  demagogue  who  would  promise  to  dis- 
tribute most  profusely  the  spoils  of  the  plundered 
provinces,  that  was  elevated  to  office  by  a  degen- 
erate and  mercenary  populace.    Every  thing  be- 
came venal,  even  in  the  country  of  Fabricflh,  un- 
til finally  the  empire  itself  was  sold  at  public 
auction!    And  what,  sir,  is  the  na.  re  aud  ten- 
dency of  the  system  we  are  discussing  ?  It  bean 
an  analogy,  but  too  lamentably  striking,  to  that 
which  corrupted  the  republican  purity  of  th« 
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Boman  people.    God  forbid  that  it  should  con- 
summate its  triumph  over  the  public  liberty,  by 
%  similar  catastrophe,  though  even  that  is  an 
event  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  continue  to 
legislate  periodically  in  this  waj,  and  to  connect 
the  election  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  with  the 
question  of  dividing  out  the  spoils  of  certain 
States— degraded  into  Roman  provinces — among 
the  influential  capitalists  of  the  other  States  of 
this  Union:     Sir, .when  I  consider  that,  by  a 
single  act  like  the  present,  from  five  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  may  be  transferred  annually  from 
one  part  of  the  community  to  another ;  when  I 
consider  the  disguise  of  disinterested  patriotism 
under  which  the  basest  and  most  profligate  am- 
bition may  perpetrate  such  an  act  of  injustice 
and  political  prostitution,  I  cannot  nesitate,  for  a 
moment,  to  pronounce  tliis  very  system  of  indi- 
rect bounties,  the  most  stupendous  instrument 
of  corruption  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  public 
functionaries.    It  brings  ambition  and  avarice 
and  wealth  into  a  combination,  which  it  is  fearful 
to  contemplate,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist.    Do  we  not  perceive,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  extraordinary  and  melancholy  spectacle  of 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  capitalists,  by 
means  of  this  unhallowed  combination,  exercising 
an  absolute  and  despotic  control  over  the  opin- 
ions of  eight  millions  of  free  citizens,  and  the 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  ten  millions  ?    Sir,  I 
will  not  anticipate  or  forebode  evil.    I  will  not 
permit  myself  to  believe  that  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  will  over  be  bought  and  sold, 
by  this  system  of  boimties  and  prohibitions.  But 
I  must  say  that  there  are  certain  quarters  of  this 
Union  in  which,  if  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
were  to  come  forward  with  the  Harrisburg  tariff 
in  his  hand,  nothing  could  resist  his  pretensions, 
if  his  adversary  were  opposed  to  this  unjust  sys- 
tem of  oppression.    Yes,  sir,  that  bill  would  be 
a  talisman  which  would  give  a  charmed  existence 
to  the  candidate  who  would  pledge  himself  to 
support  it.    And  although  ho  were  covered  with 
all  the  "multiplying  villanies  of  nature,"  the 
most  immaculate  patriot  and  profound  statesman 
in  the  nation  could  hold  no  competition  with  him, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  this  new  species  of 
imperial  donative." 

Allusions  were  constantly  made  to  the  combi- 
natiou  of  manufacturing  capitalists  and  poli- 
ticians in  pressing  this  bill.  There  was  evidcnt- 
.y  foundation  for  the  imputation.  The  scheme 
of  it  had  been  conceived  in  a  convention  of  man- 
ufacturers m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
been  taken  up  by  politicians,  and  was  pushed  as 
a  party  measure,  and  with  the  visible  purpose 
of  influencing  the  presidential  election.  In  fact 
these  tariff  bills,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  its 
degree  of  protection,  had  become  a  regular  ap- 
pendage of  our  presidential  elections — coming 
round  in  every  cycle  of  four  years,  with  that  re- 


turning event.    The  year  1816  was  the  starting 
point :  1820,  and  1824,  and  now  1828,  having 
successively  renewed  the  measure,  with  succes- 
sive augmentations  of  duties.    The  South  be- 
lieved itself  impoverished  to  enrich  the  North 
by  this  system;  and  certainly  8  singular  and 
unexpected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two 
sections.     In  the  colonial  state,  the  Southern 
were  the  rich  part  of  the  colonies,  and  expected 
to  do  well  in  a  state  of  independence.    They  had 
the  exports,  and  felt  secure  of  their  prosperity : 
not  so  of  the  North,  whose  agricultural  resources 
were  few,  and  who  expected  privations  from  the 
loss  of  British  favor.     But  in  the  first  half  cen- 
tury after   Independence  this  expectation  was 
reversed.    The  wealth  of  the  North  was  enor- 
mously aggrandized:  that  of  the  South  had  de- 
clined.   Northern  towns  had  become  great  cities : 
Southern  cities  had  decayed,  or  become  station- 
ary ;  and  Charleston,  the  principal  port  of  the  . 
South,  was  less  considerable  than  before  the 
Bevolution.    The  North  became  a  money-lender 
to  the  South,  and  southern  citizens  made  pil- 
grimages to  northern  cities,  to  raise  money  upon 
the  hypothecation  of  their  patrimonial  estates.  ' 
And  this  in  the  face  of  a  southern  export  since 
the  Revolution  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ! — a  sum  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  Mexican  mines  since  the  days  of  Cortez ! 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  their  product 
in  the  same  fifty  years.    The  Southern  States 
attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  federal 
government — its  double  action  of  levying  reve- 
nue upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  and  expending  it  in  another — and  espe- 
cially to  its  protective  tariffs.    To  some  degree 
this  attribution  was  just,  but  not  to  the  degree 
assumed ;  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
protective  system  hod  then  only  been  in  force  for 
a  short  time — since  the  year  1816 ;  and  the  re- 
versed condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union 
had  commenced  before  that  time.    Other  causes 
must  have  had  some  effect :  but  for  the  present 
we  look  to  the  protective  system ;  and,  without 
admitting  it  to  have  done  all  the  mischief  of 
which  the  South  complained,  it  had  yet  done 
enough  to  cause  it  to  be  condemned  by  every 
friend  to  equal  justice  among  the  States — by 
every  friend  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union— by  all  who  detested  sectional  legislation 
— by  every  enemy  to  the  mischievous  combina- 
tion of  partisan  politics  with  national  legislation. 
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And  this  was  the  feeling  ■with  the  mass  of  the 
democratic  memhers  who  voted  for  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  who  were  determined  to  act  upon  that 
feeling  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  political  party 
which  advocated  the  protective  system;  and 
which  overthrow  they  believed  to  be  certain  nt 
the  ensumg  presidential  election. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS— THEIR  PROPER  DISPOSITION 
— GRADUATED  PRICES-PRE-EMPTION  RIGHTS— 
DONATIONS  TO  SETTLERS. 

About  the  year  1785  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke  brought  a  bill  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  in 
which  he  laid  down  principles  in  political  econ- 
omy, in  relation  to  such  property,  profoundly 
sagacious  in  themselves,  applicable  to  all  sove- 
reign landed  possessions,  whether  of  kings  or 
republics — applicable  in  all  countries — and  no- 
where more  applicable  and  less  known  or  ob- 
served, than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  the  speech  in  support  of  his  bill  he  said : 

"  L^nds  sell  at  the  current  rate,  and  nothing 
can  sell  for  more.  But  bo  the  price  what  it  may, 
a  great  object  is  always  answered,  whenever  any 
property  is  transferred  from  hands  which  are  not 
fit  for  that  property,  to  those  that  are.  The 
buyer  and  the  seller  must  mutually  profit  by 
such  a  bargain ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in 
matters  of  revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will 

fhand  in  hand  with  the  profit  of  the  Exchequer. 
*  *  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  forest  lands  will  not  be  so  considera- 
ble as  many  have  imagined ;  and  I  conceive  it 
would  be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost, 
or  even  to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance,  according 
to  their  eagerness,  ^he  purchase  of  objects, 
wherein  the  expense  of  that  purchase  may 
weaken  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  their  culti- 
vation. *  *  *  The  principal  revenue  which  I 
propose  to  draw  from  these  uncultivated  wastes, 
IS  to  spring  from  the  improvement  and  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom;  events  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown  than 
the  rents  of  the  best  landed  estate  which  it  can 
hold.  *  *  *  It  is  thus  I  would  dispose  of  the 
unprofitable  landed  estates  of  the  crown :  throw 
them  into  the  mass  of  private  property:  by 
which  they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  cir- 
culation and  through  the  political  secretions  of 
the  State,  mto  well-regulated  revenue.   •    *    <<■ 


Thus  would  fall  an  expensive  agency,  with  ill 
the  influence  which  attends  it." 

I  do  not  know  how  old,  or  rather,  how  young 
I  was,  when  I  first  took  up  the  notion  that  sales 
of  land  by  a  government  to  its  OMm  citizens,  and 
to  the  highest  bidder,  was  false  policy ;  and  that 
gratuitous  grants  to  actual  settlers  was  the  true 
policy,  and  their  labor  the  true  way  of  extract- 
ing national  wealth  and  strength  from  the  soil. 
It  might  have  been  in  childhood,  when  reading 
the  Bible,  and  seeing  the  division  of  the  prom- 
ised land  among  the  children  of  Israel :  it  migiit 
have  been  later,  and  in  learning  the  operation  of 
the  feudal  system  in  giving  lands  to  those  who 
would  defend  them :  it  might  hare  been  in  eaily 
life  in  Tennessee,  in  seeing  the  fortunes  and  re- 
spectability of  many  families  derived  from  the 
640  acre  head-rights  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  had  bestowed  upon  the  first  settlers. 
It  was  certainly  before  I  had  read  the  speech  of 
Burke  from  wliich  the  extract  above  is  talcen- 
for  I  did  not  see  that  speech  until  182G ;  and 
seventeen  years  before  that  time,  when  a  Terr 
young  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  I  was  fully  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  donations  to  settlers,  and  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  in  me,  as  far  as  the  case  admitted, 
in  advocating  the  pre-emption  claims  of  the  set- 
tlers on  Big  and  Little  Pigeon,  French  Broad, 
and  Nolichucky.    And  when  I  came  to  the  then 
Territory  of  Missouri  in  1815,  and  saw  land  ex- 
posed to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  lead 
mines  and  salt  springs  reserved  from  sale,  and 
rented  out  for  the  profit  of  the  fbderal  treasuiy, 
I  felt  repugnance  to  the  whole  system,  and  de- 
termined to  make  war  upon  it  whenever  I  should 
have  the  power.    The  time  came  round  with  my 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1820:  and.  the  years  1824,  '26,  and  '28,  found 
me  doing  battle  for  an  ameliorated  system  of 
disposing  of  our  public  lands;  and  with  some 
success.     The  pre-emption  system  was  estab- 
lished, though  at  first  the  pre-emption  claimant 
was  stigmatized  as  a  trespasser,  and  repulsed  as 
a  criminal ;   the  reserved  lead  mines  and  salt 
springs,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  were  brought 
into  market,  like  other  lands;  iron  ore  lands, in 
tended  to  have  been  withheld  from  sale,  were 
rescued  from  that  fate,  and  brought  into  market 
Still  the  two  repulsive  features  of  the  federal 
land  system — sales  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
donations  to  no  one — with  an  arbitrary  minimum 
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price  which  placed  the  cost  of  all  lunds,  good 
and  bad,  at  the  same  uniform  rate  (after  the 
auctions  were  over),  at  one  dollar  twenty-flve 
cents  per  acre.  I  resolved  to  move  against  the 
\rhole  system,  and  especially  in  favor  of  g*-adu- 
ated  prices,  and  donations  to  actual  and  destitute 
settlers.  I  did  so  in  a  bill,  renewed  annually 
for  a  long  time ;  and  in  speeches  which  had  more 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  than  upon  the  fed- 
eral legislatiftn — counteracted  as  my  plan  was 
by  schemes  of  dividing  the  public  lands,  or  the 
money  arising  from  their  sale,  among  the  States. 
It  was  in  support  of  one  of  these  bills  that  I 
produced  the  authority  of  Burke  in  the  extract 
quoted;  and  no  one  took  its  spirit  and  letter 
more  promptly  and  entirely  than  President 
Jackson.  He  adopted  the  principle  fully,  and 
in  one  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress  recom- 
mended that,  as  soon  as  the  public  (revolution- 
aiy)  debt  should  be  discharged  (to  the  payment 
of  which  the  lands  ceded  by  the  States  were 
pledged),  that  they  should  cease  to  be  a  sub- 
ject OF  REVENUE,  AND  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHIEF-'.Y 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  SETTLEMENT  AND  CULTIVATION. 

His  terms  of  service  expired  soon  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  so  that  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  his  wise  and  beneficent  design. 
Mr.  Burke  considered  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  as  a  trifle,  and  of 
no  account,  compared  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
derivable  from  the  same  lands  through  their 
settlement  and  cultivation.    He  was  profoundly 
right!  and  provably  so,  both  upon  rea.son  and 
experience.    The  sale  of  the  land  is  a  single 
operation.     Some  money  is  received,  and  the 
cultivation  is  disabled  to  that  extent  from  its 
improvement  and  cultivation.    The  cultivation  is 
perennial,  and  the  improved  condi^on  of  the 
jarmer  enables  him  to  pay  taxes,  and  consume 
dutiable  goods,  and  to  sell  the  products  which 
command  the  imports  which  pay  duties  to  the 
government,  and   this    is  the  "well-regulated 
revenue"  which  comes  through  the  course  of  cir- 
culation, and  through  the  "  political  secretions" 
of  the  State,  and  which  Mr.  Burke  commends 
above  all  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands. 
Does  any  one  know  the  comparative  amount  of 
revenue  derived  respectively  from  the  sales  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  lands  in  any  one  of  our 
new  States  where  the  federal  government  was  the 
proprietor,  and  the  auctioneerer,  of  the  lands  ? 
ud  can  he  tell  which  mode  of  raising  money  has 


been  most  productive  ?  Take  Alabam:^,  for  ex- 
ample. How  much  has  the  treasury  received  for 
lands  sold  within  her  limits  ?  and  how  much  in 
duties  paid  on  imports  purchased  with  the  ex- 
porta  derived  from  her  soil  1  Perfect  exactitude 
cannot  be  attained  in  the  answer,  but  exact 
enough  to  know  that  the  latter  already  exceeds 
the  former  several  times,  ten  times  over;  and  is 
perennial  and  increasing  for  ever !  while  the  sale 
of  the  land  has  been  a  single  operation,  performed 
once,  and  not  to  be  repeated ;  and  disabling  the 
cultivator  by  the  loss  of  the  money  it  took  from 
him.  Taken  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  the 
whole  United  States,  and  the  aiiswer  becomes 
more  definite — but  still  not  entirely  exact.  The 
whole  annual  receipts  from  land  sales  at  this 
time  (1850)  are  about  two  millions  of  dollars :  the 
annual  receipts  from  customs,  founded  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  direot  or  indirect  productions  of 
the  earth,  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars!  giving 
a  comparative  difference  of  twenty-five  to  one 
for  cultivation  over  sales; -and  triumphantly 
sustaining  Mr.  Burke's  theory.  I  have  looked 
into  the  respective  amounts  of  federal  revenue, 
received  into  the  treasury  from  these  two  sources, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government ; 
and  find  the  customs  to  have  yielded,  in  that 
time,  a  fraction  over  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  net — the  lands  to  have  yielded  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  gross,  not 
forty  millions  clear  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
surveys,  sales  and  management.  This  is  a  dif- 
ference of  twenty-five  to  one — with  the  further 
difference  of  endless  future  production  from  one, 
and  no  future  production  from  the  land  once 
sold;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  acre  of  land  is 
paying  for  ever  through  cultivation,  and  pays 
but  once  for  itself  in  purchase. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  Mr.  Burke's  theory 
only  under  one  of  its  aspects — the  revenue  as- 
pect :  he  presents  another'^that  of  population — 
and  here  all  measure  of  comparison  ceases.  The 
sale  of  land  brings  no  people :  cultivation  pro- 
duces population :  and  people  are  the  true  wealth 
and  strength  of  nations.  These  various  views 
v/ero  presented,  and  often  enforced,  in  the  course 
of  the  several  speeches  which  I  made  in  support 
of  my  graduation  and  donation  bills :  and,  oa 
the  point  of  population,  and  of  freeholders, 
against  tenants,  I  gave  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments: 

"  Tenantry  is  un&vorable  to  freedom.    It  lays 
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the  foundation  for  separate  orders  in  society, 
annihilates  the  lore  of  country,  and  weakens  the 
spirit  of  independence.  The  fanning  tenant  has, 
in  fact,  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  domestic  altar, 
no  household  god.  The  freeholder,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  natural  supporter  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  should  he  the  policy  of  republics 
to  multiply  their  freeholders,  as  it  is  the  policy 
of  monarchies  to  multiply  tenants.  We  are  a 
republic,  and  we  wish  to  continue  so:  then 
multiply  the  class  of  freeholders;  pass  the  public 
lands  cheaply  and  easily  into  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  sell,  for  a  reasonable  price,  to  those  who 
are  able  to  pay;  and  give,  without  price,  to  those 
who  are  not.  I  say  give,  without  price,  to  those 
who  are  not  able  to  pay ;  and  that  which  is  so 
given,  I  consider  as  sold  for  the  best  of  prices ; 
for  a  price  above  gold  and  silver ;  a  price  which 
cannot  bo  carried  away  by  delinquent  officers, 
nor  lost  in  failing  banks,  nor  stolen  by  thieves, 
nor  squandered  by  an  improvident  and  extrava- 
gant administration.  It  brings  a  price  above 
rubies — a  race  of  virtuous  and  independent  la- 
borers, the  true  supporterjj  of  their  country, 
and  the  stock  from  whicli  its  best  defenders  must 
be  drawn. 

•"  What  consUtntes  «  State  ? 

Not  hlgb-Tals'd  battlements,  nor  Ial>oied  monnd. 

Thick  wall,  nor  moated  gate ; 

Kor  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd, 

Kor  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bom  baseness  wafts  perfUmo  to  pride : 

ButMKift  high-mlnde(Vmen, 

Who  their  (2u<iM  know,  but  know  their  biquts, 

And,  knowing,  dare  maintain  them.' " 

In  favor  of  low  prices,  and  donations,  I  quot- 
ed the  example  and  condition  of  the  Atlantic 
States  of  this  Union — all  settled  under  liberal 
systems  of  land  distribution  which  dispensed 
almost  (or  altogether  in  many  instances)  with 
sales  for  money.    I  said : 

"These  Atlantic  States  were  donations  fi-om 
the  British  crown ;  and  the  great  proprietors  dis- 
tributed out  their  possessions  with  a  free  and 
generous  hand.  A  few  shillings  for  a  hundred 
acres,  a  nominal  quitrent,  and  gifts  of  a  hun- 
dred, five  hundred,  and  a  thousand  acres,  to  ac- 
tual settlers:  such  w«re  the  terms  on  which 
they  dealt  out  the  soil  which  is  now  covered  by 
a  nation  of  freemen.  Provinces,  which  now 
form  sovereign  States,  were  sold  from  hand  to 
hand,  for  a  less  sum  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  demands  for  an  area  of  two  miles 
square.  I  could  name  instances.  I  could  name 
the  State  of  Maine — a  name,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  familiar  and  agreeable  to  Missouri, 
and  whose  pristine  territory  was  sold  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
provincial  money.  And  well  it  was  for  Maine 
that  she  was  so  sold ;  well  it  was  for  her  that 
the  modern  policy  of  waiting  for  the  rise,  and 


sticking  at  a  minimum  of  $1  25,  was  not  then 
in  vogue,  or  else  Maine  would  have  been  a  desert 
now.    Instead  of  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
virtuous  population,  we  should  have  had  trees  and 
wild  beasts.    My  respectable  friend,  the  senator 
from  that  State   (Oen.  Chandler),  would  not 
have  been  here  to  watch  so  steadily  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  to  oppose  the  bills  which  I 
bring  in  for  the  relief  of  the  land  claimants.  And 
I  mention  this  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
justice  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  the 
soundness  of  his    understanding— aqualities  in 
which  he  is  excelled  by  no  senator — and  to  ex- 
press  my  belief  that  we  will  come  together  upon 
the  final  passage  of  this  bill :  for  the  cardinal 
points  in  our  policy  are  the  same — economy  in 
the  public  expenditures,  and  the  prompt  extinc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.    I  say,  well  it  was  for 
Maine  that  she  was  sold  for  the  federal  price 
of  four   sections  of  Alabama  pine,  Louisiana 
swamp,  or  Missouri  prau-ie.     Well  it  was  for 
every  State  in  this  Union,  that  their  soil  was 
sold  for  a  song,  or  given  as  a  gift  to  whomsoettr 
would  take  it.    Happy  for  them,  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  human  race,  that  the  kings  of 
England  and  the  "  Lords  Proprietors,"  did  not 
conceive  the  luminous  idea  of  waiting  for  the  rise 
and  sticking  to  a  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre! 
Happy  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  tLat 
they  were  settled  under  States,  and  not  under 
the  federal  government.    To  this  happy  exemp. 
tion  they  owe  their  present  greatness  and  pros- 
perity.   When  they  were  settled,  the  State  laws 
prevailed  in  the  acquisition  of  lands ;  and  dona- 
tions, pre-emptions,  and  settlement  rights,  and 
sales  at  two  cents  the  acre,  were  the  order  of  the 
day.    I  include  Ohio,  and  I  do  it  with  a  know- 
ledge of  what  I  say :  for  ten  millions  of  her  soil 
— that  which  now  constitutes  her  chief  wetdth  ana 
strength, — were  settled  upon  the  liberal  princi- 
ples which  I  mention.    The  federal  system  only 
fell  upon  fifteen  millions  of  her  soil ;  and,  of  that 
quantity,  the  one  half  now  lies  waste  and  useless, 
paying  no  tax  to  the  State,  yielding  nothing  to 
agriculture,  desert  spots  in  the  rnidst  of  a  smiling 
garden,  "waiting  for  the  rise,"  and  exhibiting, in 
high  and  b^d  relief,  the  miserable  folly  of  pre- 
scribing an  arbitrary  minimum  upon  that  article 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  which  no 
parental  government  has  ever  attempted  to  con- 
vert into  a  source  of  revenue  and  an  article  of 
merchandise." 

Against  the  policy  of  holding  up  refuse  lands 
until  they  should  rise  to  the  price  of  good  land. 
and  against  the  reservation  of  saline  and  mineral 
lands,  and  makmg  money  by  boiling  salt  water, 
and  digging  lead  ore,  or  holding  a  body  of  tenantry 
to  boil  and  dig,  I  delivered  these  sentiments : 

"I  do  trust  and  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Executive  of  this  free  goverpment  will  not 
be  second  to  George  the  Third  in  ,  Uriotism,  nor 
an  American  Congress  prove  itself  inferior  to  i 
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^tish  Parliament  in  political  wisdom.    I  do 
(fUst  and  believe  that  this  whole  system  of  hold- 
j,^  up  land  for  the  rise,  endeavoring  to  make 
nrenue  out  of  the  soil  of  the  country,  leasing 
ind  renting  lead  minc#,  salt  springs,  and  iron 
litnks,  with  all  its  train  of  penal  laws  and  civil 
gnd  military  agents,  will  be  condemned  and  abol- 
tcbed.    I  trust  that  the  President  himself  will 
in  the  subject  a  place  in  his  next  message,  and 
lend  the  aid  of  his  recommendation  to  the  success 
of  so  great  an  objeCv.    The  mining  operations, 
cspeciallr,  should  fix  the  attention  of  the  Gon- 
fffcss.    They  are  a  reproach  to  the  ago  in  which 
ve  lire.    National  mining  is  condemned  by  every 
dictate  of  prudence,  by  every  maxim  of  political 
economy,  and  by  the  voice  of  experience   in 
every  age  and  country.    And  yet  wo  are  engaged 
in  that  business.     This  splendid  federal  gov- 
jfninent,  created  for  great  national  purposes, 
has  gone  to  work  among  the  lead  mines  of  Up- 
per Louisiana,  to  give  us  a  8c<x>nd  edition,  no 
doubt,  of  the  celebrated  "  Mississippi  Scheme  " 
of  Jbim  Law.    For  that  scheme  was  nothing 
more  nor  loss  than  a  project  of  making  money 
out  of  the   same  identical  mines.     Yes,  Mr. 
President,  upon   the    same   identical    theatre, 
among  the  same  holes  and  pits,  dug  by  John 
iawVmen  in  1720 ;  amon^  the  cinders,  ashes, 
broken  picks,  and  mouldering  furnaces,  of  that 
celebrated  projector,  is  our  federal  government 
sow  at  work ;  and,  that  no  circumstance  should 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  folly  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, the  task  of  extracting  ^^ revenue" 
from  these  operations,  is  confided,  not  to  the 
Treasury,  but  to  the  nar  Department. 

"Salines  and  salt  springs  are  subjected  to  the 
same  system^reserved  from  sale,  and  leased  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  But  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  see  the  end  of  this  branch  of  the 
system.  The  debate  which  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  duty 
I  upon  salt,  is  ever^  word  of  it  applicable  to  the 
bill  which  I  have  mtroduced  for  the  sale  of  the 
Kserved  salt  springs.  I  claim  the  benefit  of  it 
Mcordingly,  and  shall  expect  the  support  of  all 
the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  when- 
mt  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  tho  salines  shall  be 
[put to  the  vote." 

Argument  and  sarcasm  had  their  effect,  in  re- 
liition  to  the  mineral  and  saline  reserves  in  tho 
I  State  in  which  I  lived — the  State  of  Missouri. 
I  An  act  was  passed  in  1828  to  throw  them  into 
Ithemassof  private  property — to  sell  them  like 
I  other  public  lands.  And  thus  the  federal  gov- 
Inment,  m  that  State,  got  rid  of  a  degrading  and 
Inptofitable  pursuit ;  and  the  State  got  citizen 
Iheholders  instead  of  federal  tenants ;  and  pro- 
lilibly  were  developed  in  tho  hands  of  individuals 
Itie  pursuits  of  private  industry  which  languistied 
lud  stagnated  in  tho  hands  of  federal  agents  and 
hmis.  But  it  was  continued  for  eome  time 


longer  (so  far  as  lead  ore  was  concerned)  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  until  an  argument  ar- 
rived which  commanded  .'he  respect  of  the  legis- 
lature: it  was  the  argumei.'.  of  profit  and  loss — an 
argument  which  of*~n  tjuches  a  nerve  which  is 
dead  to  reason.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message  to 
Congr.^ss  at  the  session  of  1845-'46  (the  first  of 
his  admfnistrat' jn),  stated  that  the  expenses  of 
the  system  during  tho  preceding  four  years— 
those  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration — were  twen- 
ty-six thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars, 
and  eleven  cents ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  rents 
received  during  the  same  period  was  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,  and 
seventj^-four  cents :  and  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  and  the  sale  of  the  re- 
served mines;  which  was  done;  and  thus  was 
completed  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  what  I  had 
done  for  Missouri  near  twenty  years  before. 

Tho  advantage  of  giving  land  t^  those  who 
would  settle  and  cultivate  it,  was  illustrated  in 
one  of  my  speeches,  by  reciting  the  case  of 
"  Granny  White  " — well  known  in  her  time  to 
all  the  population  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  es- 
pecially to  all  who  travelled  south  from  Nash- 
ville, along  the  great  road  which  crossed  the 
"  divide  "  between  tho  Cumberland  and  Harpeth 
waters,  at  the  evergreen  tree  which  gave  n&me 
to  the  gap — the  Holly  Tree  Gap.  The  aged 
woman,  and  her  fortunes,  were  thus  introduced 
into  our  senatorial  debates,  and  lodged  on  a  pago 
of  our  parliamentavj;  history,  to  enlighten,  by 
her  incidents,  the  councils  of  national  legisla- 
tion: 

"  At  the  ago  of  sixty,  she  had  been  left  a 
widow,  in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  tide-water 
region  of  North  Carolina.  Her  poverty  was  so 
extreme,  that  when  she  went  to  the  county 
court  to  get  a  couple  of  little  orphan  grandchil- 
dren bound  to  her,  the  Justices  refused  to  let 
her  have  them,  because  she  could  not  give  security 
to  keep  them  off  tho  parish.  This  compelled  her 
to  emigrate ;  and  she  sot  off  with  the  two  little 
boys,  upon  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles,  to  what  was  then  called  "t/te  Cumberland 
Settlement."  Arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nashville,  a  generous-hearted  Irishman  (his 
name  deserves  to  be  remembered — Thomas 
McCrory)  lot  her  have  a  corner  of  his  land,  on 
her  own  terms, — a  nominal  price  and  indefinite 
credit.  It  was  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  com- 
prised the  two  faces  of  a  pair  of  confronting  hills, 
whoso  precipitous  declivities  lacked  a  few  de- 
grees, and  but  a  few,  of  mathematical  perpendic- 
ularity. Mr.  B.  said  he  knew  it  well,  for  he  had 
^seen  the  old  lady's  pumpkins  propped  and  sup* 
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ported  with  stakes,  to  prevent  their  ponderous 
weight  from  tearing  up  the  vine,  and  rolling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hills.  There  was  just  room  at 
their  base  for  a  road  to  run  between,  and  not 
room  for  a  house,  to  find  a  level  place  for  its  foun- 
dation ;  for  which  purpose  a  part  of  the  hill  had 
to  bo  dug  away.  Yet,  from  this  hopeless  begin- 
ning, with  the  advantage  of  a  little  piece  of 
ground  that  was  her  own,  this  aged  widow,  and 
two  little  grandchildren,  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  advanced  herself  to  comparative  wealth: 
money,  slaves,  horses,  cattle;  and  her  fields  ex- 
tended into  the  valley  below,  and  her  orphan 
Grandchildren,  raised  up  to  honor  and  indepen- 
enco :  these  were  the  fruits  of  econnmy  and  in- 
dustry, and  a  noble  illustration  of  the  advantage 
of  giving  land  to  tlie  poor.  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  demanded  sixty-two  Collars 
and  fifty  cents  for  that  land,  cash  in  hand ;  and 
old  Granny  7*  hite  and  her  grandchildren  might 
have  lived  in  misery  and  sunk  into  vice,  before 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  would  have  taken  less." 

I  quoted  the  example  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  republican  and  monarchical,  in  fa- 
vor of  giving  lands,  in  parcels  suitable  to  their 
wants,  to  meritorious  cultivators;  and  denied 
that  there  was  an  instance  upon  earth,  except 
that  of  our  own  federal  government,  which  made 
merchandise  of  land  to  its  citizens — exacted  the 
highest  price  it  could  obtqjn — and  refused  to  suf- 
fer the  country  to  be  settled  untj^  it  was  paid 
for.  The  "  promised  land  "  was  divided  among 
the  children  of  Israel — the  women  getting  a  share 
w.  ire  there  was  no  man  at  the  head  of  the 
family — as  with  the  daughters  of  Manasseh.  All 
the  Atlantic  States,  when  British  colonies,  were 
settled  upon  gratuitous  donations,  or  nominal 
sales.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  chiefly 
settled  in  the  same  way.  The  two  Floridas,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  were  gratuitously 
distributed  by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  settlers,  in 
quantities  adapted  to  their  means  of  cultivation 
— and  with  the  whole  vacant  domain  to  select 
from  according  to  their  pleasure.  Land  is  now 
given  to  settlers  in  Canada ;  and  £30,000  ster- 
ling, has  been  voted  at  a  single  session  of  Par- 
liament,-to  aid  emigrants  in  their  removal  to 
these  homes,  and  commencing  life  upon  them. 
The  republic  of  Colombia  now  gives  400  acres  to 
a  settler :  other  §puth  American  republics  give 
more  or  less.    Quoting  these  examples,  I  added : 

"  Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
free  republics  of  the  South;  I  say  republics : 
for  it  is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  it  would  be 
tedious  and  monotonous  to  repeat  their  numerous 
decreed.    In  fact,  throughout  the  New  World, 


ftom  Hudson's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn  (with  tho 
single  exception  of  these  United  States),  land 
the  gift  of  Ood'to  man,  is  also  the  gift  of  the 
government  to  its  citizens.  Nor  is  this  wise 
policy  confined  to  the  Ifew  World.  It  prevails 
even  in  Asia ;  and  the  present  age  has  seen— ve 
ourselves  have  seen — published  in  the  capital  of 
the  European  world,  the  proclamation  of  tha 
Xing  of  Persia,  invitmg  Christians  to  go  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and  Dari- 
us, and  there  receive  gifts  of  land — first  rate,  not 
refuse — with  a  total  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Here  is  the 
proclamation :  listen  to  it. 

The  Proclamation, 

" '  Mirza  Mahomed  Saul,  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  Ab- 
bas Mirza,  King  of  Persia,  offers  to  those  who 
shall  emigrate  to  Persia,  gratuitous  grants  of 
land,  good  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley 
ricCj  cotton,  and  fhiits, — free  from  taxes  orcontri^ 
butions  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  religion ;  the  kino's  object  beino  to 

IMPROVE  HIS  COUNTRY. 

"'London,  July  8th,  1823.'" 

The  injustice  of  holding  all  lands  at  one  uni- 
form price,  waiting  for  the  cultivation  of  the  good 
land  to  give  value  to  tho  poor,  and  for  the  poorest 
to  rise  to  the  value  of  tho  richest,  was  shown  in  a 
reference  to  private  sales,  of  all  articles ;  in  the 
whole  of  which  sales  the  price  was  graduated  to 
suit  dificrent  qualities  of  the  same  article.   The 
heartless  and  miserly  policy  of   waiting  for 
government  land  to  be  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
neighbormg  cultivation  of  private  land,  was  d^ 
nounced  as  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.    The  new 
States  of  the  West  were  the  sufferers  by  this  fed- 
eral land  policy.    They  vere  in  a  different  con- 
dition from  other  States.    In  these  others,  the 
local  legislatures  held  tho  primary  disposal  of  the 
soil, — so  much  as  remained  vacant  within  their 
limits, — ind  being  of  tho  same  community,  made 
equitable  alienations  among  their  constituents 
In  the  new  States  it  was  different.    Tho  federal 
government  held  the  primary  disposition  of  tho 
soil ;  and  tho  majority  of  Congress  (being  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  of  these  States),  was  less 
heedful  of  their  wants  and  wishes.    They  were  w 
a  stepmother,  instead  of  a  natural  mother:  and 
the  federal  government  being  solo  purchaser  from 
foreign  nations,  anci  sole  recipient  of  Indian  ces- 
sions, it  became  the  monopolizer  of  vacant  lands 
in  the  West :  and  this  monopoly,  like  all  mono- 
polies, resulted  in  hardships  to  those  upon  whom 
it  acted.    Few,  or  none  of  our  public  men,  hid 
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rtised  thoir  voice  against  this  hard  policy  before 
I  came  into  the  national  councils.  My  own  was 
goon  raised  there  against  it :  and  it  is  certidn  that 
%  great  amelioration  has  talccn  place  in  our 
ibderal  land  policy  during  my  time :  and  that  the 
gentiment  of  Congress,  and  that  of  the  public 
generally,  has  become  much  more  liberal  in  land 
alienations;  and  is  approximating  towards  the 
beneiicent  systems  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  members  in  Congress  from  the  new  States 
should  not  intermit  their  exertions,  nor  vary 
their  policy ;  and  should  fix  thoir  eyes  steadily 
upon  the  period  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
federal  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  States; — to  bo  effected  by 
pre-emption  rights,  by  donations,  and  by  the 
gale  (of  so  much  as  shall  bo  sold),  at  graduated 
prices,— adapted  to  the  different  qualities  of  the 
tracts,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  time  it 
has  remained  in  market  unsold — and  by  liberal 
grants  to  objects  of  general  improvement,  both 
national  and  territorial. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


CESSION  OP  A  PAET    OF  THE    TERKITORT 
ABKAN8AS  TO  TUE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 


OP 


Arkansas  was    an   organized   territory,  and 
had  been  so  since  the  year  1819.    Her  western 
boundary  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in 
May  1824  (chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  her  then 
dclegatefHenry  W.  Conway), — and  was  an  ex- 
tension of  her  existing  boundary  on  that  side; 
and  for  national  and  State  reasons.    It  was  an 
outside   territory — beyond    the  Mississippi — a 
frontier  both  to  Mexico  (then  brought  deep  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Florida 
treaty  which  gave  away  Texas),  and  to  the  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  then  being  removed  from 
the  South  Atlantic  States  to  the  west  of  the 
Missisappl    It  was,  therefore,  a  point  of  national 
policy  to  make  her  strong — to  nmke  her  a  first 
class  State,— both  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  Union,— and  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
her  advanced  and  frontier  position.    The  exten- 
Don  was  on  the  west — the  boundaries  on  the 
other  three  sides  being  fixed  and  immovable — 


and  added  a  fertile  belt — %  parallelogram  of 
forty  miles  by  thrco  hundred  along  her  whole 
western  border — and  which  was  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  swamp  lands  b  iVont  on  the 
river,  and  to  give  to  her  certain  valuable  salt 
springs  there  existing,  and  naturally  appurtenant 
to  the  territory,  and  essential  to  its  inhabitants. 
Even  with  tliis  extension  the  territory  was  stUI 
deficient  in  arable  land — not  as  strong  as  her 
frontier  position  required  her  to  be,  nor  suscepti- 
ble (on  account  of  swamps  and  sterile  districts) 
of  the  population  and  cultivation  which  her  su- 
perficial contents  and  large  boundaries  would  im- 
ply her  to  be.  Territorially,  and  in  mere  extent, 
the  western  addition  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory :  agriculturally,  and  in  capacity  for  popular 
tion,  the  addition  might  be  equal  to  half  of  the 
whole  territory;  and  its  acquisition  was  celebrat- 
ed as  a  most  auspicious  event  for  Arkansas  at  the 
tune  that  it  occurred. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1828,  by  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Wasliington  by  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  James  Barbour,  on  one  side,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  other,  this  new  west- 
em  boundary  for  the  territory  was  abdished — 
the  old  line  re-established :  and  what  had  been  an 
addition  to  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  was  ceded  to 
the  Cherokees.  On  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
several  questions  arose,  all  raised  by  myself — 
some  of  principle,  some  of  expediency— as,  whether 
a  law  of  Congress  could  be  abolished  by  an  Indian 
treaty  ?  and  whether  it  was  expedient  so  to  re- 
duce, and  thus  weaken  the  territory  (and  future 
State)  of  Arkansas?  I  was  opposed  to  the 
treaty,  and  held  the  negative  of  both  questions, 
and  argued  against  them  with  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. The  supremacy  of  the  treaty-making 
power  I  held  to  be  confined  to  subjects  within 
its  sphere,  and  quoted  "  Jefierson's  Manual,"  to 
show  that  that  was  the  sense  in  which  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  was  understood.  The  treaty- 
making  }owcrwas  supreme;  but  that  suprem- 
acy was  within  its  proper  orbit,  and  free  from 
the  invasion  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial department.  The  proper  objects  of  treaties 
were  international  interests,  which  neither  party 
could  regulate  by  municipal  law,  and  which  re- 
quired a  joint  consent,  and  a  double  execution,  to 
give  it  effect,  '''ried  by  this  test,  and  this  Indian 
treaty  lost  its  supremacy.  The  subject  was  one  of 
ordinary  legislation,  and  specially  and  exclusively 
confined  to  Congress.  It  was  to  repeal  slaw  which 
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Oongresa  htd  made  in  relation  to  territory ;  and  to 
reverse  the  disposition  which  Congress  had  made 
of  a  part  of  its  territory.  To  Congress  it  bo- 
longed  to  dispose  of  territory ;  and  to  her  it  be- 
longed to  repeal  her  own  laws.  The  treaty 
avoided  the  word  ''repeal,"  while  doing  the 
Caing:  it  used  the  word  "abolish" — which  was 
the  same  in  effect,  and  more  arrogant  and 
offensive — not  appropriate  to  legislation,  and 
eviduiiuy  a<ied  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  word 
which  would  challengo  obJccUon.  If  the  word 
"repeal"  had  been  used,  every  one  would 
have  felt  that  the  ordinary  legislation  of  Con- 
gress was  flagrantly  invaded ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  that  word,  and  the  substituUon  of  another  of 
the  same  meaning,  could  have  no  effect  in  legal- 
izing a  trans&ntion  which  would  be  condemned 
under  its  proper  name.  And  so  I  held  the 
treaty  to  be  invalid  for  want  of  a  proper  subject 
to  act  upon,  and  because  it  invaded  the  legisla- 
tive department 

The  inexpediency  of  the  treaty  was  in  the  ques- 
tion of  crippling  and  mutilating  Arkansas,  re- 
ducing her  to  the  class  of  weak  States,  and  that 
against  all  the  reasons  which  had  induced  Con- 
gress, four  years  before,  to  add  on  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  to  her  domain ;  and  to  almost 
•double  the  productive  and  mhabitable  capacity 
of  the  Territory,  and  future  State,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  countty  added.  I  felt  this  wrong 
to  Arkansas  doubly,  both  as  a  neighbor  to  my 
own  State,  and  because,  having  a  friendship  for 
the  delegate,  as  well  as  for  his  territory,  I  had  ex- 
erted myself  to  obtain  the  addition  which  had 
been  thus  cut  off.  I  argued,  as  I  thought,  con- 
clusively ;  but  in  vain.  The  treaty  was  largely 
ratified,  and  by  a  strong  slaveholding  vote,  not- 
withstanding it  curtailed  slave  territory,  and 
mode  soil  free  which  was  then  slave.  Anxious 
to  defeat  the  treaty  for  the  benefit  of  Arkansas, 
I  strongly  presented  this  consequence,  showing 
that  thfro  was,  not  only  legal,  but  actually 
slavery  upon  the  amputated  part — that  these 
twelve  thousand  square  inilcs  were  inhabited, 
organiztMl  into  counties,  populous  in  some  parts, 
and  with  the  duo  proportion  of  slaves  foimd  in  a 
southern  and  plantmg  State.  Nothing  would 
do.  It  was  a  southern  measure,  negotiated,  on 
the  record,  by  a  southern  secretary'  at  war,  in 
reality  by  the  clerk  McKinney ;  and  voted  for 
by  nineteen  approving  slaveholding  senators 
agvinst  four  dissenting.    The  afiQrmative  vote 


was:  Messrs.  Barton,  Berrien, Bouligny, Brandy 
Ezekiel  Chambers,  Cobb,  King  of  Alabama, 
McKinley,  McLane  of  Delaware,  Macon,  Ridge* 
ly,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolini^ 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  and  Williams  of  Mii^ 
sissippi.     The  negative  was,  Messrs.  Benton, 
Eaton,  Rowan,  and   Tazewell. — Mr.  Calhoun 
was  then  Vice-President,  and  did  not  vote ;  but 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  assisted  its 
ratification  through  his  friends.    The  IIous?  of 
Representatives  voted  the  appropriations  to  carry 
it  into  effect;  and  thus  acquiesced  in  the  repeal 
of  an  act  of  Congress  by  t!io  President,  Senate, 
and  Cherokee  Indians ;  and  these  appropriationg 
were  voted  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
southern  members  of  the  House.    And  thus 
another  slice,  and  a  pretty  largo  one  (twelve 
thousand  square  miles),  was  taken  off  of  slave 
territory  in  the  former  province  of  Louisiana; 
which  "bout  completed  the  excision  of  what 
had  bevu  left  for  slave  State  occupation  after 
tho    Missouri    compromise    of   1820,  and  the 
cession  to  Texas  of  contemporaneous  date,  and 
previous    cessions  to  Indian  tribes.    And  all 
this  was  the  work  of  southern  men,  who  then 
saw  no  objection  to  the  Congressional  legis. 
lation   which    actfd    upon    slavery    in   terri- 
tories— which  further  curtailed,  and  even  ex- 
tinguished slave  soil  in  all  the  vast  expanse 
of  tho  former  Louisiana — save  and  except  th^ 
comparative  little  that  was  left  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  in  the  mutilated  Territory  of  A^ 
kansas.    The  reason  of  the  southern  members 
for  promoting  this  amputation  of  Arkansas  in 
favor  of  the  Chcrokees,  was  simply  to  assist 
in  inducing  their  removal  by  adding  tlio  best 
part  of  Arkansas,  with  its  salt  springy,  to  the 
ample  millions  of  acres  west  of  that  territoiy 
already  granted  to  them;  but  it  was  a  gn- 
tuitous  sacrifice,  as  the  largo  part  of  the  tribe 
had  already  emigrated  to  tho  seven  millioni 
of  icr^s,  and  tho  remainder  were  waiting  for 
noncyed  inducements  to  follow.    And  besides, 
tho  desire  for  tliis  removal  could  hrve  no  effect 
upon  the  constitutional  power  "^^  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories,  or  upon  the 
policy  which  curtails  the  boundarie   o."  a  future 
slave  State. 

I  have  said  that  the  amputated,  part  of  A^ 
kansas  was  an  organized  part  of  the  territory, 
divided  into  counties,  settled  and  cultivated. 
Now,  what  became  of  these  inliabitants  ?— theii 
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proptrtj?  »nd  poaiessions  ?  They  were  bought 
out  by  the  fedenl  gOTemment  I  A  simultaneous 
iu<t  was  passed,  making  a  donation  of  three  hun- 
ured  and  twenty  acres  of  land  (within  the  re- 
maining part  of  Arkansas),  to  each  head  of  a 
family  who  would  retire  iVom  the  amputated 
part;  and  subjecting  all  to  military  removal 
that  did  not  retire.  It  was  done.  They  all 
withdrew.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  front  to  attract  them,  and  regular  troops 
in  the  rear  to  push  them,  presented  a  motive 
power  adequate  to  its  object ;  and  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  slave  territory  was  evacu- 
ated by  its  inhabitants,  with  their  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  slaves;  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it ;  and  the  event  has  been  forgotten.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  its  recollection,  as  an 
important  act,  in  itself,  in  relation  to  the  now 
State  of  Arkansas— as  being  the  work  of  the 
South— and  as  being  necessary  to  bo  known  in 
order  to  understand  subsequent  events. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


BSNEWAl  OF  THE  OREGON  JOINT  OCCUPATION 
CONVENTION. 


Ths  American  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  or  Oregon,  was  mode  in  1811.  It  was 
au  act  of  private  enterprise,  done  by  tho  eminent 
merchant,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New- York ; 
and  t'u  young  town  christened  after  his  own 
name,  Astoria :  but  it  was  done  with  tho  coun- 
tenance and  stipulated  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tho  United  States;  and  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy — tho  bravo  Lieutenant 
Thorn,  who  was  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli,  and 
who  afterwards  blew  up  his  ship  in  Nootka 
Sound  to  avoid  her  capture  by  tho  savages 
(blowing  himself,  crew  and  savages  all  into  the 
I  air),— was  allowed  to  command  his  (Mr.  Astor's) 
1  leading  vessel,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  en- 
terprise the  seal  of  nationality.  This  town  was 
I  captured  during  the  war  of  1812,  by  a  ship  of 
I  war  detached  for  that  purpose,  by  Commodore 
I  Hillyar,  conmianding  a  British  squadron  in  the 
I  Pacific  Ocean.  No  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
lit  daring  the  war;  and,  at  Ghent,  after  some  ef- 


forts on  the  part  of  the  ^Htlah  commissionera, 
to  set  up  a  title  to  it,  ita  restitution  was  stipu- 
lated under  the  general  clause  which  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  all  places  captured  by 
either  party.  But  it  was  not  restored.  An 
empty  ceremony  was  gone  through  to  satisfy  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  and  to  leave  the  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  An  American  agent,  Mr. 
John  Baptist  Prevost,  was  sent  to  Valparaiso,  to 
go  in  a  British  sloopof  war  (the  Blossom)  to  receive 
the  place,  to  sign  a  receipt  for  it,  and  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  This  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1818 ;  and  coincident  with  that 
nominal  restitution  was  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention in  London  between  the  United  States 
and  British  government,  for  the  jomt  occupation 
of  the  Columbia  for  ten  years — Mr.  Gallatin 
and  Mr.  Rush  the  American  negotiators — ^if 
those  can  bo  called  negotiators  who  are  tied 
down  to  particular  instructions.  The  joint  occu- 
pancy was  provided  for,  and  in  these  words : 
"  That  any  coimtry  claimed  by  either  party  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  together  with  its 
harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for 
tho  term  of  ten  years,  to  the  subjects,  citizens, 
and  vessels  of  the  two  powers ;  without  preju- 
dice to  any  claim  which  either  party  might  have 
to  any  part  of  the  country." — ^I  was  a  practising 
lawyer  at  St.  Louis,  no  way  engaged  in  politics, 
at  the  time  this  convention  was  published ;  but 
I  no  sooner  saw  it  than  I  saw  its  delusive  nature 
— ^its  one-sidedness — ^ond  the  whole  disastrous 
consequences  which  were  to  result  from  it  to  the 
United  States ;  and  immediately  wrote  and  pub- 
lished articles  against  it :  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  diplomatic  art  deposits  the  seeds  of  a  new 
contestation  in  the  assumed  settlement  of  an  ex- 
isting one, — and  gives  unequal  privileges  in  words 
of  equality, — and  breeds  a  serious  question,  to  be 
ended  perhaps  by  war,  whc/e  no  question  at  all 
existed.  Every  word  of  the  article  for  this  joint 
occupation  is  a  deception  and  a  blunder — sug- 
gesting a  belief  for  wr.xh  there  is  no  foundation, 
granting  privileges  for  which  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent, and  presenting  ambiguities  which  require 
to  bo  solved — perad venture  by  the  sword.  It 
speaks  as  if  there  was  a  mutuality  of  countries 
on  the  northwest  coast  to  which  the  article  was 
applicable,  and  a  mutuality  of  benefits  to  accrue 
to  the  citizens  of  both  governments  by  each  occu- 
pying the  country  claimed  by  the  other.  Not 
so  tho  fact.    There  is  but  one  country  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  is  our  own ; — and  of  thia  the  Brit- 
bh  aro  to  have  equal  posHetuion  with  ouraelTOfi, 
and  we  no  pomosHion  of  theira.  The  Columbia 
is  ours ;  Frazor's  Rivor  is  a  British  posscsHton  to 
which  no  American  over  went,  or  ever  will  ftp. 
The  convention  gives  a  joint  riftht  of  occupying 
the  ports  and  harbors,  and  of  navigating  tlie 
rivers  of  each  other.  This  would  imply  that  each 
government  possessed  in  that  quarter,  ports,  and 
harbors,  and  navigable  rivers ;  and  were  about 
to  bring  them  into  hotch-potch  for  mutual  en- 
joyment. No  such  thing.  There  is  but  one  port, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia — but  one 
river,  and  that  the  Columbia  iUoIf :  and  both 
port  and  rivor  our  own.  Wo  give  the  equal  use 
of  these  to  the  British,  and  receive  nothing}  in  re- 
turn. The  convention  says  that  the  "claim  "  of 
neither  party  is  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  joint 
pv>S8ession.  This  admits  that  Great  Britain  has 
a  claim — a  thing  never  admitted  before  by  us, 
nor  pretended  by  her.  At  Ghent  she  stated  no 
claim,  and  could  st)>te  none.  Her  ministers 
merely  asked  for  the  rivor  as  a  boundary,  as  be- 
ing the  most  convenient ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
harbor  at  its  mouth,  as  being  necessary  to  their 
ships  and  trade ;  but  stated  no  claim.  Our  com- 
missioners reported  that  they  (the  British  com- 
missioners) endeavored  '  to  lay  a  nest-egg '  for 
a  future  pretension ;  which  they  failed  to  do  at 
Ghent  in  1815,  but  succeeded  in  laying  in  Lon- 
don in  1818 ;  and  before  the  ten  years  are  out,  a 
full  grown  lighting  chicken  will  be  hatched  of 
that  egg.  There  is  no  mutuality  in  any  thing. 
We  furnish  the  whole  stake -country,  river, 
harbor;  and  shall  not  even  maintain  the  joint 
nse  of  our  own.  We  shall  bo  driven  out  of  it, 
and  the  British  remain  sole  possessors.  The  fur 
trade  is  the  object.  It  will  faro  with  our  traders 
on  the  Columbia  under  this  convention  as  it 
fared  with  them  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  f  and 
on  the  lakes  themselves),  under  the  Brctish 
treaties  of  '94  and  '06,  which  admitted  British 
traders  into  our  territories.  Our  traders  will  be 
driven  out ;  and  that  by  the  fair  competitron  of 
trade,  even  if  there  should  be  no  foul  play.  The 
difference  between  free  and  dutied  goods,  would 
work  that  result.  The  British  traders  pay  no 
duties :  ours  pay  above  an  average  of  fifty  per 
centum.  No  trade  can  stand  against  such  odds. 
But  the  competition  will  not  be  fair.  The  sav- 
ages Mrill  be  mcitcd  to  kill  and  rob  our  traders, 
and  they  will  be  expelled  by  violence,  without 
waiting  the  slower,  but  equally  certain  process, 
of  expulsion  by  underselling.  The  result  then 
is,  that  we  admit  the  British  into  our  country, 
our  river,  and  our  harbor ;  and  we  get  no  admit- 
tance into  theirs,  for  they  have  none — Frazer's 
River  and  New  Caledonia  being  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion— that  they  will  become  sole  possessors  of 
our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our  country ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  will  have  an  admitted 
■claim '  to  our  property,  and  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  it" 

Thus  I  wzote  in  the  year  1818,  when  the  Joint 


ocoupatk>n  conveudon  of  that  year  wu  promul* 
gated.    I  wrote  in  advance ;  and  long  before  the 
ton  years  were  out,  it  was  all  far  more  thu 
verified.    Our  traders  were  not  only  driven  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  from  all 
its  springs  and  branches; — ^not  only  from  all  tin 
Valley  of  the  Columbia,  but  from  the  whole  re- 
gion of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  between  4!)  and 
42  degrees ; — not  only  from  all  this  mountain 
region,  but  (\rom  the  upper  waters  of  all  our  tit 
distant  rivers — tho  Missouri,  the  Yellow  Stone 
the  Big  IFom,  the  North  Platto ;  and  all  their 
mountain  tributaries.    And,  by  authentic  rcporti 
made  to  our  government,  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  our  citizens  had  been  killed,  nor  less  tlian 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  Airs  robbed  from  them; — tho  Britijih  re- 
maining the  undistrrhed  possessors  of  all  the 
Valley  of  tho  Colun.b;a,  acting  as  its  masters,  »nd 
building  forts  frcTti  ♦ho  sea  to  the  mountiuns. 
This  was  the  effect  of  the  first  joint  occupation 
treaty,  and  every  body  in  the  West  saw  its  ap- 
proaching termination  with  pleasure;  but  the 
false  step  which  the  government  had  made  in- 
duced another.    They  had  admitted  a  "claim" 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  given  her  the 
so'*),  Muder  the  name  of  a  joint,  possession ;  and 
no  tr  'o  get  her  out  was  the  difficulty.    It  could 
not  be  dona ;  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  a 
further  continued  "joint "  occu-   '  "on  (as  it  was 
illusively  called  in  the  renewed  convention),  not 
for  ten  years  more,  but "  indefinitely, "  determin- 
able on  one  year's  notica  from  either  party  to 
the  other.    Tho  reason  for  this  indefinite,  and 
injurious  continuance,  was  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble to  tho  renewed  convention  (Mr.  Gallatin 
now  the  solo  United  States  negotiator);  and 
recited  that  the  two  governments  "  being  desiroiu 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  hazard  of  mis^ 
understanding,  and  with  a  view  to  give  further 
time  for  maturing  measures  which  shall  have  for 
their  object  a  more  deflnito  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  each  party  to  tho  said  territory;  "did 
thereupon  agreo  to  renew  the  joint  occupation 
article  of  the  convention  of  1818,  &c.    Thus,  wt 
had,  by  our  diplomacy  in  1818,  and  by  the  pe^ 
mitted  non-execution  of  the  Ghent  treaty  in  I 
delivery  of  the  post  and  country,  hatched  1 1 
question  which  threatened  a  "  misunderstanding" 
between  the  two  countries;  and  for  maturintj 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  which  indefinittj 
time  was  required— and  granted— Great  Britn 
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early  tRet  of  the  gorernment.  For  although 
Mr.  Adam*  had  reoeired  confidence  and  otSce 
from  Mr.  Madimn  and  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had 
olasaed  with  the  democratic  party  during  the 
Allien  of  partioi  in  the  "  era  of  good  feeling," 
yet  he  had  proTiously  been  federal ;  and  in  the 
re-establishmont  of  old  party  lines  which  began 
to  take  place  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  his  affinities,  and 
policy,  became  those  of  his  former  party :  and  as 
a  party,  with  many  individual  exceptions,  they 
became  his  supporters  and  his  strength.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  been 
democratic,  so  classing  when  ho  was  a  senator  in 
Congress  under  the  administration  of  the  first 
Mr.  Adams,  and  when  party  lines  were  most 
straightly  drawn,  and  upon  principle:  and  as 
such  now  receiving  the  support  of  men  and 
States  which  took  their  political  position  at  that 
time,  and  had  maintained  it  ever  since — ^Ir. 
Macon  and  Mr.  Randolph,  for  example,  and  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  And  her* 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  an  error,  or  a  con- 
geries of  errors,  of  Mens,  de  Tocqueville,  iu  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  General  Jackson's  election ; 
and  which  ho  finds  exclusively  in  the  glare  of  a 
military  fame  resulting  from  "  a  very  ordinary 
achievement,  only  to  be  remembered  where  bat- 
tles are  rare."    lie  says ; 

"  General  J&ckson,  whom  the  Americans  have 
twice  elected  to  the  head  of  their  government,  is 
a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre  talents. 
No  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
career  ever  proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern 
a  free  people ;  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
enlightened  classes  of  the  Union  has  alwavs 
been  opposed  to  him.  But  ho  was  raised  to  Iho 
Presidency,  and  has  been  maintained  in  that 
lofty  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a  Vic- 
tory which  he  goincd  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  walls  of  New  Orleans ; — a  victory  which, 
however,  was  a  very  ordin.iry  achievement,  an<l 
which  could  only  bo  remembered  in  a  country 
where  battles  are  rare." — ( Chapter  17.) 

This  may  pass  for  American  history,  in  Europe 
and  in  a  foreign  language,  and  even  finds  abet- 
tors hero  to  make  it  American  history  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  preface  and  notes  to  en- 
force and  commend  it:  but  America  will  find 
historians  of  her  own  to  do  justice  to  the  nation- 
al, and  to  individual  character.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  American  people,  and  the  two  presidential 
elections  with  which  they  honored  the  General ; 


and  will  oppoia  it,  that  la,  my  knowledge,  to  the 
flippant  and  shallow  atatomenta  of  Mons.  do  To^ 
querille.    "  A  man  of  violent  temper."    I  ought 
to  know  something  about  that — contemporarid 
will  understand  the  allusion— and  I  can  say  that 
General  Jackson  had  a  good  temper,  kind  and 
hospitable  to  every  body,  and  a  feeling  of  proteo 
tion  in  it  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  espe- 
cially the  weaker  and  humbler  part  of  it.   11a  had 
few  quarrels  on  his  own  account ;  and  probal)lr 
the  very  ones  of  which  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  had 
heard  were  accidental,  against  his  will,  and  fci 
the  succor  of  friends.    "  Mediocre  talent,  and 
no  capacity  to  govern  a  free  people."    In  the 
first  place,  free  people  are  not  governed  by  any 
man,  but  by  laws.    But  to  understand  the  phnse 
as  perhaps  intended,  that  ho  had  no  capacity  for 
civil  administration,  let  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  respective  periods  when  ho  touk  up 
and  when    he  laid    down  the  administration, 
answer.     He  found  the  country  in  domostic  dis- 
tress—pecuniary distress— and  the  uatioual  and 
state  legislation  invoked  by  leading  politicians  to 
relieve  it  by  empirical  remedies ;  — taiilTs,  to  re- 
lievo one  part  of  the  community  by  taxing  the 
other ;— internal  improvement,  to  distribute  pub- 
lic money ;— a  national  bank,  to  cure  the  paper 
money  evils  of  which  it  was  the  author;— the 
public  lands  the  pillage  of  broken  bank  paper  ;- 
depreciated  currency  and  ruined  exchanges  ;- 
a  million  and  a  half  of  "unavailable  funds"  in 
the  treasury ;— a  largo  public  debt ;— the  pubhc 
money  the  prey  of  banks ;— no  gold  in  the  coun- 
try—only twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  silver, 
and  that  in  banks  which  refused,  when  they 
pleased,  to  pay  it  down  in  redemption  of  their 
own  notes,  or  even  to  render  back  to  depositors. 
Stay  laws,  stop  laws,  refdcvin    laws,  baseless 
paper,  the  resource  iu  half  the  States  to  save  the 
debtor  from  his  creditor ;  and  national  bankrupt 
laws  from  Congress,  and  local  insolvent  laws,  in] 
the  States,  the  demand  of  every  session,    India: 
trib(!s  occupying  a  half,  or  a  quarter  of  the  nrcaol 
southern  States,  and  unsettled  questions  of  vi«nj 
and  insult,  with  half  the  powers  of  Kuro] 
Such  was  tho  state  of  the  country  when  Genei 
Jackson  became  President :  what  wau  it  v 
he  left  tho  Presidency  ?    Protective  tarill's,  ai 
federal  internal  improvement  discarded ;  llic 
tional  bank  left  to  expire  upon  its  own  liniil 
tion;  tho  public  lands  redeemed  from  thepilli 
of  broken  bank  paper;  no  more  "umtToi 
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Btroyed  tho  one  fourth  part  of  his  force.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  disparaged,  and  will  not 
bo,  by  any  one  who  judges  victories  by  their 
conscquenies,  instead  of  by  the  numbers  engaged. 
And  so  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  will  remain 
in  history  as  one  of  tho  great  achievements  of 
the  world,  in  spito  of  the  low  opinion  which  the 
writer  on  American  democracy  entertains  of  it. 
But  Men.-!,  do  Tocqueville's  disparagement  of 
General  Jackson,  and  his  achievement,  docs  not 
stop  at  him  and  his  victory.  It  goes  beyond 
both,  and  reaches  the  American  people,  their  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  elective  franchise : 
It  represents  the  people  as  incapable  of  self- 
government— as  led  oflf  by  a  little  military  glare 
to  elect  a  man  twice  President  who  had  not  on^ 
qualification  for  the  place,  who  was  violent  and 
mediocre,  and  whom  the  enlightened  classes  op- 
IK)sed :  all  most  unjustly  said,  but  still  to  pass 
for  American  history  in  Europe,  and  with  some 
Americans  at  home. 

Regard  for  Mons.  do  Tocqueville  is  the  cause 
of  this  correction  of  his  errors :  it  is  a  piece  of 
respect  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the  riffraff  of 
Euroi)ean  writers  who  come  here  to  pick  up  the 
gossip  of  tho  highways,  to  sell  it  in  Europe  for 
American  history,  and  to  requite  with  defama- 
tion the  hospitalities  of  our  houses.  He  is  not 
of  that  class :  he  is  above  it :  he  is  evidently  not 
intentionally  unjust.  But  ho  is  the  victim  of  tho 
company  which  he  kept  wliile  among  us ;  and  his 
book  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  impositions 
practised  upon  him.  The  character  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  of  republican  government, 
require  his  errors  to  bo  corrected :  and,  unhap- 
pily, I  shall  havo  further  occasion  to  perform 
that  duty. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

RETIRING  OF  HR.  MACON. 

Philosophic  in  his  temperament  and  wise  in  his 
conduct,  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  reason 
and  judgment,  aud  deeply  imbued  with  Bible 
images,  this  virtuous  and  patriotic  man  (whom 
Mr  Jefferson  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans)  " 
had  loBg  fixed  the  term  of  his  political  existence 
«t  the  .ago  which  the  Psalmist  assigns  for  the 


limit  of  manly  life :  "  The  days  of  our  years  an 
threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off 
and  wo  fly  away. "    Ho  touched  that  age  in 
1828 ;  and,  true  to  all  his  purposes,  he  was  true 
to  his  resolve  in  this,  and  executed  it  with  the 
quietude  and  indifference  of  an  ordinary  transac- 
tion.   Ho  was  in  tho  middle  of  a  third  senatorial 
term,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties 
of  mind  and  body  5  but  his  time  for  retirement 
had  come — the  time  fixed  by  himself;  but  fixed 
upon  conviction  and  for  well-considered  reasons, 
and  inexorable  to  him  as  if  fixed  by  fate.    To 
the  friends  who  urged  him  to  remain  to  tho  end 
of  his  term,  and  who  insisted  that  his  mind  was 
as  good  as  ever,  he  would  answer,  that  it  was 
good  enough  yet  to  let  him  know  that  he  ought 
to  quit  ofQce  before  his  mind  quit  him,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Grenada.    Ho  resigned  his  senatorial  honors 
as  he  had  worn  them — meekly,  unostentatiously 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  his  State; — and  gave  to  rcposoat 
home  that  interval  of  thought  and  quietude  which 
every  wise  man  would  wish  to  place  between  the 
turmoil  of  life  and  the  stillness  of  eternity.   He 
had  nine  years  of  this  tranquil  enjoyment,  and 
died  without  pain  or  suffering  June  29th,  1837 
— characteristic  in  death  as  in  life.    It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  felt  that  the  su- 
preme hour  had  come,  had  himself  full-dressed 
with  his  habitual  neatness,  walked  in  the  room 
and  lay  upon  the  bed,  by  turns  conversing  kind- 
ly with  those  who  were  about  him,  and  showing 
by  his  conduct  that  he  was  ready  and  waituig,but 
hurrying  nothing.    It  was  the  death  of  Socrates, 
all  but  the  hemlock,  and  in  that  full  faith  of 
which  the  Grecian  sage  had  only  a  glinunering. 
He  directed  his  own  grave  on  the  point  of  a  sterilo 
ridge  (where  nobody  would  wish  to  plough), 
and  covered  with  a  pile  of  rough  flint-stone^ 
(which  nobody  woidd  wish  to  build  with),  deem- 
ing this  sterility  and  the  uselessness  of  this  rock 
the  best  security  for  that  undisturbed  repose  of 
the  bones  which  is  still  desirable  to  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  monuments.  j 

In  almost  all  strongly-marked  characters  there 
is  usually  some  incident  or  sign,  in  .earlj  life, 
which  shows  that  character,  ar  J  reveals  to  the  j 
close  observer  the  type  of  the  future  num.  So : 
it  was  With  Mr.  Macon.    His  finnneH^  his  pf 
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ton, defeat  at  Camden-  and  i^l.'^'^''^- 

Ho  was  in  the  camn  on  tL  !.ft  »,    .      ^'*™^'na- 

Jnv.henthesudrttXtt?''"'- 
the  brief  interval  between  thl"  T  """"■' '" 

Americans  and  the  comin Am  of7?  ''  '''' 

"^tedthe  pursuit  of  S^iL   !""''•' "" 

G.«noto  allow  rome  roZfl^  '""'^^'^ 

cihausted  men     Tn  Z  ^  '^"'^'"^  and 

-»»» to  Mr.  jZn'Zr.tt  ■  •  ™- 
North  Carolina.  ren..,v,v    V •  Governor  of 

l«n  elected  a  member  withm  f  i  •  .       ^°  '"*^ 
kythepeopleof  hisl^nT  1  "  ^7'«<^^, 

-d  the  incident  being  tSiced If  ^^"^  '"«<^-" 
^.-etothekn^Jl^J;':^     -J^^the 

Greene  vras  a  man  h;^^  ie      ,  general. 

h-HefeltaTonltaSS;''^'''''''^""'^'^ 
ftisyoungsoldier  w«  nol         T""'  ^'^  ^™«. 

h^tbeawkedfoi^/      '"'  ^"^'^  ^^e  truth, 
^  for  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 


conduct-this  preferen^T^TT^f;——--- 
over  a  comfortable  seat  in  fi,  o"  """«  ««»? 
%?  Mr.Maconanweredh^''''"'^«*»- 
and  sententious  way  th7tT«  h  ^' '"  ^'«  'I"""* 
of  the  British  n,any\  mes  b'tir"  ''^•^«^" 
their  6ac**,  and  meant  toe*      ^  "°^"'-  «««« 

'•^  *d-    0;een«  iS  l^^atVe  *'%"™^  ''' 
young  man  was  made  „f      ^  I '""*^"''' the 

-hieh  he  was  to  be  C^o  ^^  "^Tha^  ^^'^  ^^ 
P;tnotism;  that  handle  fsen?eordr' "'^ 
Jaymg  hold  of  this  handle  T  ?  ^"'y'  >««» 
the  young  soldier  ntor^  I'  ^"'"'^^y  worked 
the  one  th'at  hoIadtr^i^fr^r^Tr  '""» 
could  do  more  good  asTm!,:    ^'°*«ldhimhe 

Assembly  thanTs^Ji.rtar':^^^''^"^ 
he  was  but  one  man  nJ      A  '°  ^^^  ""ny 

%  he  n^ight  obal  ''°"'°.^^"^™JA««on; 
they  needed,  hysLT'^jf  *^°  ^"PP«» 
suffering  wh  ch  he  .r  ^    ^'  destitution  and 

^'^atitLhfduIytrVh"*'^""'"^'-^ 
and  usefulness  was  decist     m/  ^'"^  °^  '^"^^ 

he  Governor's  summon     and  t?"'""''''^'^ 
tations  contributed  to  obtLrth.^  lus  represen- 
enabled  Greene  to  turn  htt   ^^e  supplies  which 
-%ht  him,  cripple  Wm^^^J.'^^'Co^vvallis, 
than  he  had  adrnced  ^f'    w^  ''™  '"'''^'^  ^^ 
of  Camden),  disXhim  f       '"'"^*"°  '^  ^outh 
South  (of  which  1   "^™  '•^'"^'■"'■"g  in  the        " 
fpbelieled  hims^I^o l^a^^f  °^  «"«M 
l*™  to  Yorktown,  where  ho  1  ^ '  ""'^  '^"<^"'8 
the  war  ended.  """^  "'Ptured,  and 

ortSisir^fts^^^^ 

effects.    That  baHi!     T  '^  •^'^^^quences  and 
town.    tL  ev':  ^^^^^^^ 

their  connectioTand  LJ,'"  "'"^  '"■'*°'^-- 
hrokeup  the  nlannJp  *''P'"*^^°'=°  ^n  none.    It 

changed'theptn/f'C:^'"^''"^""'^-^ 
ComwaUiswas  tosnM      ,^^   "  '"  ^^^^  North, 
and  was  doi^^-t  ,°„'(",'t'  "^°  ®^"''^«™  States, 
at  Guilfonl.  "^2^^?"  *"™^'  "»""  '""'^ 
Sir  Henry  Clmt^n   ff^       a  *^"P'^^  ^^"h 
12,000 BrLh'oi    HelL^'-I"'^'  ^'*'» 
design  to  capture  OHnf^'"'''*'''"^^™^ 
Fn.nch  fleet  I^Z^Uu'Z  t?"?  '■ "  "™^  ^ «•" 
^y  putting  an  Sto^l^Z^'''';^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tions  were  goin?  on  for  *i.„*        V      ^^  Prepara- 
-hen  he  gofthf  ^^70?  .^^J-n^ummation 
the  retreat  of  CornZn     *''!J"^"'«  of  Gm-lford. 

-•^-  Hesawh;:Xt:^r^rpr:; 
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—and  the  same  result,  ir  successful.  Cornwallis 
or  Clinton,  cither  of  them  captured,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Washington  changed  his 
plan,  deceived  Clinton,  moved  rapidly  upon  the 
weaker  general,  captured  him  and  his  7000  men; 
and  ended  the  revolutionary  war.  The  battle 
of  Guilford  put  that  capture  into  Washington's 
hands ;  and  thus  Guilford  and  Yorktown  became 
connected ;  and  the  philosophy  of  history  shows 
their  dependence,  and  that  the  lesser  event  was 
fother  to  the  greater.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
Ima  gave  General  Greene  25,000  acres  of  west- 
em  l^d  for  that  day's  work,  now  worth  a  million 
of  dollars ;  but  the  day  itself  has  not  yet  obtain- 
ed its  proper  place  in  American  history. 

The  military  life  of  Mr.  Macon  finished  with 
his  departure  from  the  camp  on  the  Yadkin,  and 
his  civil  public  life  commenced  on  his  arrival  at 
tae  General  Assembly,  to  which  he  had  been 
summoned — that  civil  public  life  in  which  he  was 
continued  above  forty  years  by  free  elections — 
representative  in  Congress  under  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  long  the 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  senator  in  Congress  un- 
der Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams ; 
and  often  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
until  voluntarily  declining ;  twice  refusing  to  be 
Postmaster  General  under  Jefierson ;  never  tak- 
ing any  o£Sce  but  that  to  which  he  was  elected; 
and  resigning  his  last  senatorial  term  when  it 
was  only  half  run.  But  a  characteristic  trait 
remains  to  be  told  of  his  military  life — one  that 
has  neither  precedent  nor  imitation  (the  example 
of  Washington  being  out  of  the  line  of  compari- 
son) :  he  refused  to  receive  pay,  or  to  accept  pro- 
motion, and  served  three  years  as  a  private 
through  mere  devotion  to  his  country.  And  all 
the  long  length  of  his  life  was  conformable  to  this 
patriotic  and  disinterested  beginning :  and  thus 
the  patriotic  principles  of  the  future  senator  were 
all  revealed  in  early  life,  and  in  the  obscurity  of 
an  unknown  situation.  Conformably  to  this  be- 
ginning, he  refused  to  take  any  thing  under  the 
modem  acts  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  voted  against  them  all,  saying  they  had  suf- 
fered alike  (citizens  and  military),  and  all  been 
rewarded  together  in  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence ;  that  the  debt  to  the  army  had  been 
settled  by  pay,  by  pensions  to  the  wounded,  by 
half-pa>  and  land  to  the  ofBcers ;  that  no  mili- 
tary claim  could  be  founded  on  depreciated  con- 


tinental paper  money,  from  which  the  civil 
functionaries  who  performed  service,  and  the  fa^ 
mers  who  furnished  supplies,  suffered  as  much 
as  any.  On  this  principle  he  voted  against  the 
bill  for  Lafayette,  against  all  the  modem  revo- 
lutionary pensions  and  land  bounty  acts,  and 
refused  to  take  any  thing  under  them  (for  many 
were  applicable  to  himself). 

His  political  principles  were  deep-rooted,  in- 
nate, subject  to  no  change  and  to  no  machineiy 
of  party.    He  was  democratic  in  the  broad  sense 
»f  the  word,  as  signifying  a  capacity  in  the  people 
for  self-government ;  and  in  its  party  sense  as 
in  favor  of  a  plain  and  economical  administnt' 
tion  of  the  federal  government,  and  against  latl- 
tudinarian  constmctions  of  the  constitution.    He 
was  a  party  man,  not  in  the  hackneyed  sense  of 
the  word,  but  only  where  principle  was  concern- 
ed ;  and  was  independent  of  party  in  all  his  so- 
cial relations,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  which 
he  disapproved.    Of  this  he  gave  a  strong  in- 
stance  in  the  case  of  General  Hamilton,  whom 
he  deemed  honorable  and  patriotic ;  and  utterly 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  a  movement  proposed 
to  affect  him  personally,  though  politically  op- 
posed  to  him.    He  venerated  Washington  ad- 
mired the  varied  abilities  and  high  qualities  of 
Hamilton ;  and  esteemed  and  respected  the  emi- 
nent federal  gentlemen  of  his  time.    He  bad  af- 
fectionate regard  for  Madison  and  Monroe ;  bul 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  him  the  full  and  perfect 
exemplification   of   the    republican  statesman. 
His  almost  fifty  years  of  personal  and  political 
friendship  and  association  with  Mr.  Randolph  ia 
historical,  and  indissolubly  connects  their  names 
and  memories  in  the  recollection  of  their  friends, 
and  in  history,  if  it  does  them  justice.    He  was 
the  early  friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  intimate 
with  him  when  ho  was  a  senator  in  Congress 
under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams; 
and  was  able  to  tell  Congress  and  the  world  who 
he  was  when  he  began  to  astonish  Europe  and 
America  by  his  victories.    He  was  the  kind  ob- 
server of  the  conduct  of  young  men,  encourag- 
ing them  by  judicious  commendation  when  hi 
saw  them  making  efforts  to  become  useful  and 
respectable,  and  never  noting  their  faults.   He 
was  just  in  ail  things,  and  in  that  most  difficult: 
of  all  things,  judging  political  opponents,-toj 
whom  he  would  do  no  wrong,  not  merely  in 
word  or  act,  but  in  thought.    He  spoke  frcquent< 
ly  hi  Congress,  always  to  the  point,  and  briel 


•nd  wisely  J  andwaj 

Mr.  Jefferson  descri 

been— a  speaker  of  E 

formance,— who  spok 

was  getting  tp  out  of 

into  it,  than  many  oth 

ind  he  suffered  no  rei 

for  him. 

He  was  above  the  p, 
above  dependence  and ; 
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hot  sun  of  summer—the 
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low  the  plough,  or  banc 

was  the  summer  of  1817. 

(he  told  me)  he  tried  it  a 

hot  for  him— then  sixty  t 

and  the  refuser  of  all  ofiSce 
of  him,  when  I  see  at  TV 

men  going  through  a  scene 
htm,  and  degradation  to 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  do 
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ductions.   A  small  crop  oft 

lieads  when  the  season  wa.s, 
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cessityroquired,  and  which  tl 
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pense  hospitality  and  chaiitv 

■nlus  house,  from  the  PreJd 
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iB  house  but  that  of  an 
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J»  of  public  duty  to  SaL, 
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or 


and  wfeelj ;  and  was  one  of  thosp  Bn.»i 
Ifr.  Jeffei^on  described  DrZStZT'' 
Uen-.  speaker  of  no  P^tens^ranJUe':: 
formance,— who  spoke  mnm  .~«,j         ^^     ^^' 

He  was  above  the  pursuit  of  weahh  u  i    , 
.bove  dependence  and  idlcnes"  .  ZTX       *''" 
Soman  of  the  elder  Cato's  «  '       '  *'  ""^  "^'^ 
fields  at  the  head  of  h^JJ^LT^  '' '''' 

ofpubi.dut,;anddidno?:::e"hitrort:;.f 

wivancing  age  rendered  him  unable  to  .hL^i^ 
hot  sun  of  summer-the  onlv  se^on  of  t 
.hen  .natorial  duties  left  li^ZX^M 
low  the  plough,  or  handle  the  hoe     T  T.    ,    •' 
was  the  summer  of  1817  —ih«t       \,         ""^  "* 

(hetoldme)hetriedi^;„turr"'"'"^ 
hotforhim-then  sixt;  years  of  »  "  ^"^ 

Md  the  refuser  of  all  office     W„   ^!'  *  '"'"''<''•' 
of  him,  when  I  see  at  WaslSr    ^  ^"^^ 

.en  going  th™ughascenT"t?ptt::'Tr 
latioD,and  degradation,  to  obtS,  offl    '  *"^"- 

thesalTaUonofthe  soul  does  n„f°' "^^^ 
the  vilest  simier  J  His  fields, VsfllT'' T° 
herfs  yielded  an  ample  sunl  of  ^  '  '"''  ^' 
ductions.  A  small  crop  oft^T'\^™- 
heads  when  the  season  was  ITT^  ^°««- 

-p.^has^thee.otiesThKoXrrd^ 

rsrrriih^r--^^^^^^^ 

F-hospitalityandi?;  ™reS?'V''  ^ 
i.his  house,  from  the  Pres^dl  tTh    i'^'^*' 
Wrer-no  other  title  being TeL^^'"^  ^"^ 
Ms  house  but  that  of  an   .  "^f^  *«  enter 
enough  to  bring  up  his  family  Ttw*  T''u  "'*• 
« .^rnplished  ladies,  .Tii^y\'Z''t:''^ 
myhM  gentlemen-<,ne  to  Wniil '  ,^  ^ 
%,  t.e  other  to  William  eIY'^^:^'' 
oke,  my  early  school-fellow  anH  «l;  ^"'^      °*°" 
tahalfacentunr;  Clll       7.^  ^"^  ""'^ 
™ugh  to  pay  asle  ^'l  "^'^  «'"'  ^^  ^"^  "ch 

He  was  steadfast  in  hia  fnVn«i-i,  ■ 
fkohimseif  for  a  frLd  but  w    !!'        """"^'^ 
UintofpublicdutytopW  °f  t'«t«  no 
fchisrelationswithMrT   ^^['^'"'"'  ^f 
■lin^tance.    He  drew  ^kS^.'.^'^  *  «'«- 
fc  theatre  at  PhuSlh-      V"  '^*"^"^  J'™  in 
*  naval  andT?/'^^"''  ''^«°  °»«naced  by 
^enia^eb^t:  Jd'd^J«-«/or   won^ 
,  -uu  aeemed  offensiro  to  their 
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professions;  7^t~^^b^r^^^^^^i^72^ 
Representatives,  he  disDlLvTw    r.      ^°"'°  °f 
^e  head  Of  tl^Lrnt^^Jt^^' ''^'^ 
because  the  chairman  of  tw    ^    ""*  "««», 
be  on  terms  of  SSl  fi„  J  T'"''*^  ^'^"^ 
n«rustration,-S  Mr   p  ^^^'P  ^'"^  ^^^  ad- 
eemed to  be  wS  Aff  *T^     '^'^   '"''  *»»«» 
«bove  executivlofflf 'evrfr'^:     ''"  -« 
President  could  giJe^^^r^t  ^'^'''   *»>« 
the  people  could  SlItTfn    ..  ^^^'  ^^'  ^'"'^ 
peace  i^  his  ZnIy^!f"''''^'''^ofth. 

master-General  at  Ct  l""'^  *'"'*  "^  P"^*' 
posed  to  nepottm  Jt    S  ""^  ^«  °P- 

connections  on"he  1*!'"  '•""*«"ng  of  hS 
~u..eof  hisfort™^?™"*'"   ""'   »  *he 
lute  friendship  of  m^^  f  "'**'  "^'^^  *he  abso- 
perfect  -specf  of  ^hf  nt""  ''r'°"«  "^^  *»"« 
tract  for  a^y  of  AtTV^  "^'^^  "'  eon- 
eandidate  for  the  vice  !^^     •/'  "'""^'^  ^  bo  . 
place  of  elector  on  irCr'^''"*  ^""'^  ^^e 
He  was  against  pl^'  :::ey  ^d"  "t"  '"  ''''' 
tem,  and  was  accuSomed  tTn«!  ^  .f  ^'  ^y*" 
argument  against  both  in  f^°'  *''*'  «t«>ng 
this  was  a  hard-mli'  '™P^°P'^"«e,tha? 

hanl-moneymXrhi^s::rnr^  '' 
»^ney,  and  meant  to  savltSl't:^  vf'^^ 
He  was  opposed  to  securitvZ  ^^™'°  '*• 

no  man  ought  to  be  ent^l^"-  '^^  ^^^  that 
ofanother,  and  that  the  ^^^^  ^  **>«  "ffi'irs 
-those  who  exZld  to  fi  r^'  P'^'^^  •'"ne 
transaction-sho'S^^l^r/tt  h:?P-fit  ^  «>• 
-well  as  enjoy  the  ^^  :n^f  J^r"*^ 
•Jeahngs.  He  never  Sled  T'  ^^^"  '^'^ 
without  being  so-  Jn^  "^  ""^  "friend" 

thehonoranlint^KtStr''''^'^'^  ^"'h  in 
np  to  the  d^lalSl  ^'i"'"' -'>t  -«»« 

it-  Thus,  in  constitute.  V.'^"°"'1»'"«<I 
Edwards,'Esq,CSS.e„?  '^^'''^  ^«W«n  N. 
tor,  with  lar^  S^^t^T*^  '^^  «>Je  execu- 
to  his  honor,  ZaSZ7l  C"'  '°  ^^"  "^ 
eourt  or  power  .or  «.„  "^"°*  *«  "ny 

Should   exU  thlt  tsrTv"  ""'■^'^  ''^ 
was  so  characteristic  and  !„  i,  P«>hibition 

Pa'-ties.and  has  l«!'n  ««  w^f  °""™'^'''  *«  «'««' 
event,  that  I  give  uln  hi!  "'"'"^^  ^^^  tho 

'•"'n.  his  will,towft  °       '"'°  ^'"^'  "  «»Pie<i 


"J  subjoin  the  followino-  .•„ 
writing,  as  a  codicil  to  tW,^'",  "^  <"^  hand- 
tament,  and  direct  that  irL"^  '*-''*  «^"  and  tes- 
«  to  say,  havinTLn  fiii-^i*  {^"-t  thereof_tImt 
tegrity  of  my  elecnf  J^u    "  *''e  honor  and  in- 

be  held  to  a^STi^eSuTo^' ""'  «'«'»  "«* 
any  court  or  power  what- 
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erer  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  confided  by 
BM  to  him  in  and  hj  the  foregoing  will." 

And  the  event  has  proved  that  his  judgment, 
•8  always,  committed  no  mistake  when  it  be- 
stowed that  confidence.  He  had  his  peculiariiies — 
idiosyncracies,  if  any  one  pleases — but  they  were 
bom  with  him,  suited  to  him,  constituting  apart  of 
his  character,  and  necessary  to  its  completeness. 
He  never  subscribed  to  charities,  but  gave,  and 
freely,  according  to  his  means — the  loft  hand  not 
knowing  what  the  right  hand  did.    Ho  never 
subscribed  for  new  books,  giving  as  a  reason  to 
the  solicifing  agent,  that  nobody  purchased  his 
tobacco  until  it  was  inspected;  and  he  could 
buy  no  book  until  he  had  examined  it.    He 
would  not  attend  the  Congress  Presidential  Cau- 
cus of  1824,  although  it  was  sure  to  nominate 
his  own  choice  (Mr.  Crawford) ;  and,  when  a 
reason  was  wanted,  he  gave  it  in  the  brief  answer 
that  ho  attended  one  oiice  and  they  cheated  him, 
fcud  he  had  said  that  he  would  never  attend 
another.    He  always  wore  the  same  dress — that 
is  to  say,  a  suit  of  the  same  material,  cut,  and 
color,  superfine  navy  blue — the  whole  suit  from 
the  same  piece,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  alwaj's  replaced  by  a  new 
one  before  it  showed  age.    He  was  neat  in  his 
person,  always  wore  fine  linen,  a  fine  cambric 
8t'>ck,  a  fine  fur  hat  with  a  brim  to  it,  fair  top- 
boots — the  hoot  outside  of  the  pantaloons,  on  the 
principle  that  leather  was  stronger  than  cloth. 
He  would  wear  no  man's  honors,  and  when  com- 
plimented on  the  report  on  the  Panama  mission, 
which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  he  had  presented  to  the  Senate,  he 
would  answer,  "  Yes ;  it  is  a  good  report ;  Taze- 
well wrote  it."    Left  to  himself,  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  last  place,  and  the  lowest  seat  any 
where;  but  in  his   representative  capacity  ho 
would  suffer  no  derogation  of  a  constitutional  or 
of  a  popular  right.      Thus,  when  Speaker  of 
Uie  Hou^,  and  a  place  behind  the  President's 


Secretaries  had  been  assigned  him  in  some  core< 
mony,  he  disregarded  the  programme ;  and,  as 
the  elect  of  the  elect  of  all  the  people,  took  hia 
place  next  after  those  whom  the  national  veto 
had  elected.    And  in  1803,  on  the  question  to 
change  the  form  of  voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  the  vote  wanting  one  of  the 
constitutional  number  of  two  thirds,  he  resisted 
the  rule  of  the  House  which    restricted  the 
speaker's  vote  to  a  tie,  or  to  a  vote  which  would 
make  a  tie, — claimed  his  constitutional  right  to 
vote  as  a  member,  obtained  it,  gave  the  vote 
made  the  two  thirds,  and  carried  the  amend- 
ment.   And,  what  may  well  be  deemed  idiosyn- 
cratic  m  these  days,  ho  was  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  minor  duties  to  the  Senate 
attending  its  sittings  to  the  moment,  attending 
all  the  committees  to  which  he  was  appointed 
attending  all    the   funerals   of    the  members 
and  ofBcers  of  the  Houses,  always  in  time  at 
every  place  where  duty  required  him ;  and  re- 
fusmg  do-  .bio  mileage  for  one  travelling,  when 
elected  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate,  or  summoned  to  an  extra  session.    He 
was  an  habitual  reader  and  student  of  the  Bible 
a  pious  and  religious  man,  and  of  the  "  Baptist 
persuasion,"  as  ho  was  accustomed  to  espruss  it. 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  recalling  the  recollections 
of  this  wise,  just,  and  good  man,  and  in  writing 
them  down,  not  without  profit,  I  hope,  to  rising 
generation.s,  and  at  least  as  extending  tlie  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  our  independence,  and  for  the  form  of 
government  which  they  established  for  us.    Jir. 
Macon  was  the  real  Cincinnatus  of  America  tho 
pride  and  ornament  of  my  native  State,  my  Iiu- 
reditary  friend  through  four   generations,  my 
mentor  in  the  first  seven  years  of  my  senatorial, 
and  the  last  seven  of  his  senatorial  life ;  and  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  filial  affection  mingles 
itself  with  this  discharge  of  liistorical  dutj^  to  Us 
memory. 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  II.  Eaton,  of 
Tennessee,  Secretary  at  War;  John  Branch,  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  M. 
Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General ;  William 
T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ; 
those  who  constituted  the  late  cabinet,  under 
Mr.  Adams,  only  one  of  them,  (Mr.  John 
McLean,  the  Postmaster  General,)  classed  poli- 
tically with  General  Jackson;  and  a  vacancy 
having  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Trimble,  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  to  fill  it; 
and  a  further  vacancy  soon  after  occurring,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington 
(nephew  of  General  Washington),  Mr.  Henry 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  Twenty-first  Congress  dated  the 
commencement  of  its  legal  existence  on  the  day 
of  the  commcnccn-snt  of  the  new  administration , 
and  its  members  were  as  follows :  * 

SENATE. 

Maine — John  Holmes,  Peleg  Spraguc. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell,  I^vi  Wood- 
bury. 

Massachusetts — Nathaniel  Silsbee,^  Daniel 
Webster. 

Connecticut — Samuel  A.  Foot,  Calvin  Willey. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  B.  Knight,  Ashcr 
Bobbins. 

Vermont — Dudley  Chase,  Horatio  Seymour. 

New-Yobk — Nath&u  Sanford,  Charles  E.  Dud- 
ley. 

New  Jersey — Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Mah- 
ton  Dickerson. 

Pennsylvania — William  Marks,  Isaac  D. 
Barnard.  * 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  (  Vacant.) 

Maryland — Samuel  Smith,  Ezekicl  F.  Cham- 
bers. 

Virginia — L.  W.  Tazewell,  John  Tyler. 

North  Carolina — James  Iredell,  {Vacant.) 

South  Carolina — William  Smith,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne. 

Georoia — George  M.  Troup.  John  Forsjrth. 

Kentucky — John  Rowan.  George  M.  Bibb. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  Wnite,  Felix  Grundy. 

Ohio — Benjamin  Ruggles,  Jacob  Burnet. 

Louisiana — Josiah  S.  Johnston,  Edward  Liv- 
nraton. 

Indiana — William  Hendricks,  James  Noble. 

Mississippi — Powhatan  Ellis,  (  Vaca7it.) 

Illinois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  McLano. 

Alabama— John  McKinley,  William  R.  King. 

Missouri — David  Barton,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES. 

Maine — John  Anderson,  Samuel  Butman, 
George  Evans,  Rufus  Mclntire,  James  W.  Ripley, 
•Joseph  P.  Wingate— 6.    {One  vacant.) 


New  Hampshire — John  Brodhead,  Thomw 
Chandler,  Jossph  Hammons,  Jonathan  Harvey. 
Henry  Hubbard,  John  W.  Weeks — 6. 

Massachusetts — John  Bailey,  Issac  C.  Bate& 
B.  W.  Crowninshield,  John  Davis,  Henry  W. 
Dwight,  Edward  Everett,  Benjamin  Gorham, 
George  Grennell,  jr.,  James  L.  Hodges,  Joseph 
G.  Kendall,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Richardson, 
John  Vamum — 13. 

Rhode  Island — Tristam  Burgess,  Dutce  J. 
Pearce — 2. 

Connecticut — Noyes  Barber.  Wm.  W.  Ellg. 
worth,  J.  W.  Huntington,  Ralpn  J.  Ingersoll 
W.  L.  Storrs,  Eben  Young -6.  ' 

Vermont — William  Cahoon,  Horace  Everett 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Rollin  0.  Mallary,  Bcnjamiii 
Swift— 5. 

New- York— William  G.  Angel,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Thomas  Beekman,  Abraham  Bockee,  Peter 
I.  Borst,  C.  C.  Oambreleng,  Jacob  Crocheron, 
Timothy  Childs,  Henry  B.  Cowles,  Hector  Craig 
Charles  G.  Dcwitt,  John  D.  Dickinson,  Jonas 
Earll,  jr.jGeorge  Fisher,  Isaac  Finch,  Michael  Hoff- 
man, Joseph  Hawkins,  Jehiel  H.  Halsey,  Perkins 
King,  James  W.  Lent,  John  Magee,  Henry  C. 
Martindale,  Robert  Monell,  Thomas  Maxwell,  E. 
Norton,  Gcrshom  Powers,  Robert  S.  Rose,  Hen- 
nr  R.  Storrs,  James  Strong,  Ambrose  Spencer 
John  W.  Taylor,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gulian.  C 
Verplanck,  Campbell  P.  White— 34. 

New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  Richard  M. 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Isaac  Piirson, 
James  F.  Randolph,  Samuel  Swan— 6. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan,  Richard 
Coulter,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  Joshua  Evans, 
Chauncey  Forward,  Joseph  Fry,  jr.,  James  Ford, 
Innes  Green,  John  Gilmore,  Joseph  Hemphill, 
Peter  Ihrie,  jr.,  Thomas  Irwin,  Adam  King, 
George  G.  Leiperj  H.  A.  Muhlenburg,  Alem 
Marr,  Daniel  H.  Miller,  William  McCreery,  Wil- 
liam Ramsay,  John  Scott,  Philander  Stephens. 
John  B.  Sterigero,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Samuel 
Smith,  Thomas  H.  Sill— 25.    ( One  vacant.) 

Delaware — Kensy  Johns,  jr. — 1. 

Maryland — Elias  Brown,  Clement  Dorsey, 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Qeow  E.  Mitchell,  Mi- 
chael C.  Sprigg,  Benedict  L-  Semmes,  Riehaid 
Spencer,  George  C.  Washington,  Epnraim  K. 
WUson— 9. 

Virginia — Mark  Alexander,  Robert  AUcn, 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  Wm.  Armstrong,  jr.,  John  S. 
Barbour,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  J.  T.  Boulding, 
Richard  Coke,  jr.,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne, 
Robert  B.  Craig,  Philip  Doddridge,  Thoaas 
Davenport,  Willuun  F.  Gordon,  Lewis  Max- 
well, Charles  F.  Mercer,  William  McCoy, 
Thomas  Newton,  John  Roane,  Alexander  Smyth, 
Andrew  Stevenson,  John  Taliaferro,  James 
Trezvant— 22. 

North  Carolina — ^Willis  Alston,  Daniel  L 
BaiTinger,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  H.  W.  Conner,  I 
Edmimd  Deberry,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  Thomas  I 
H.  Hall,  Robert  Potter,  William  B.  Shepard,! 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Jesse  Speight,  Lemij 
W  illiams— 12.    (  One  vacant.) 


Sooth  Oaholina— Re 
Blair,  John  Campbell, } 
iiam  Drayton,  WillJan 
MoDuflSe,  William  T.  Ni 
-9. 

OcoRoiA— Thomas  F 
Haynes,  Wilson  Lumpl 
Wiley  Thompson,  Richar 
Wayne— 7. 

Kentucky— James  CI 
Thomas  Chilton,  Henry  I 
B.  M.  Johnson,  John  Kinl 
Chittenden  Lyon,  Roberi 
A.  WicklifTe,  Joel  Yancey 

Tennessee- John  Bla 
Crockett,  Robert  Desha  , 
Johnson,  Pryor  Lea.  Jar 
Star.difer-9.        ^ 

I  Ohio— Mordecai  Bartle 
Willim  Creighton,  Jame 
Goodcnow,  Wm.  W.  Irwin 
Russell,  William  Stanberry 
Thomson,  Joseph  Vance 
Elisha  Whittlesey— 14.    ' 

Louisiana — Rev  jj  ( 
ton,  Edward  D.  White— 3 

Indiana— Ratliff  Boon' 
rohnTest-3.  ' 

AIABA.MA— R.  E.  B.  Bavl 
on  H.  Lewis. — 3.  '' 

Mississippi— Thomas  Hin( 
luiNois-Joseph  Duncat 
Missouri— Spencer  Pettis- 
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SoDTH  Oarolina — Robort  W.  Barnwell,  James 
Blur)  John  Campbell,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Drayton,  William  D.  Martin,  George 
MoDuffle,  William  T.  Nuckolls,  Starling  Tucker 

-9. 

GcoROii. — Thomas  F.  Forster,  Charles  E. 
Haynes,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Heniy  G.  Lamar, 
WilefThompson,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  James  M, 
Wayne — ^7. 

Kentucky — James  Clark^  N.  D.  Coleman, 
Thomas  Chilton,  Henry  Daniel,  Nathan  Gaither, 
R.  M.  Johnson,  John  Kinkoid,  Joseph  Lecompte, 
Chittenden  Lyon,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Charles 
A.  Wickliffo,  Joel  Yancey — 12. 

Tennessee — John  Blair,  John  Bell,  David 
Crockett,  Robert  Desha,  Jacob  C.  Isacks,  Cave 
Johnson,  Pryor  Lea,  James  K.  Polk,  James 
Stardifer— 9. 

Ohio— Mordecai  Bartley,  Joseph  H.  Crane, 
William  Creighton,  James  Findlay,  John  M. 
Ooodenow.  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Wm.  Kennbu,  Wm. 
Russell.  William  Stanberry,  James  Shields,  John 
Thomson,  Joseph  Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
Elisha  Whittlesey— 14. 

LoDisiANA — Her'  H.  Gurley,  W.  H.  Over- 
ton, Edward  D.  White — 3. 

Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  Jonathan  Jennings, 

[ohn  Test— 3. 

Alabama— R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  C.  C.  Clay.  Dix- 
on H.  Lewis. — 3. 
Mississippi — Thomas  Hinds — 1. 
litiNois — Joseph  Duncan — 1. 
Missouri — Spencer  Pettis — 1. 

DELEGATES. 

Michigan  Territory — John  Biddlc — 1. 
Arkansas  Territory — A.  H.  Sevier — 1. 
FtowDA  Territory — Joseph  M.  White — 1. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  was  re-elected 
ipetker  of  the  House,  receiving  152  votes  out  of 
191;  and  he  classing  politically  with  General 
Jickson,  this  large  vote  in  his  favor,  and  the 
anill  one  against  him  (and  that  scattered  and 
Ihioirn  away  on  several  different  names  not  can- 
ites),  announced  a  pervading  sentiment  among 

the  people,  in  harmony  with  the  presidential  elec- 
1  lioiH-«id  showing  that  political  principles,  and 
I  Mt  military  glire,  had  produced  the  G  neral's 
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I  nm  AimuAL  messaoe  of  oenebal  jackson 

TO  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  OONQRESS. 

I  bi  fint  annual  message  of  a  new  President, 
I  tag  always  a  recommendatk>n  of  practical 


measures,  is  lookiMi  to  with  more  interest  than 
the  inaugural  aldress,  confined  as  this  latter 
must  be,  to  a  dttclaration  of  general  principles. 
That  of  GenenJ  Jackson,  delivered  the  8th  of 
December,  182f',  was  therefore  anxiously  looked 
for ;  and  did  not  disappoint  the  public  expecta- 
tion. It  was  strongly  democratic,  and  contained 
many  recommtndations  of  a  nature  to  simplify, 
and  purify  the  working  of  the  government,  and 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  times  of  Mr.  Jefferson — 
to  promote  its  economy  and  efBciency,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
States  in  its  administration.  On  the  subject  of 
electing  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  he  spoke  thus : 

"I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  urgent  oi'  my 
duties  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  »jropriety 
of  amending  that  part  of  our  Constitr.cion  whicn 
relates  to  the  election  of  Pi-esidcnt  and  Vice- 
President.  Our  system  of  government  was.  by 
its  framcrs,  deemed  an  experiment ;  and  tney, 
therefore,  consistently  provided  a  mode  of  reme- 
dying its  defects. 

"  To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing 
their  chief  magistrate:  it  was  never  designed 
that  their  choice  should,  in  any  case,  be  defeated, 
either  by  the  intervention  of  electoral  colleges, 
or  by  the  agency  confided,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Expe- 
rience proves,  that,  in  proportion  as  agents  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  are  multiplied, 
there  is  danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated. 
Some  may  be  unfaithful :  nil  are  liable  to  err. 
So  far,  therefore^  as  the  people  can,  with  conve- 
nience, speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express  their 
own  will. 

"  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, policy  requires  that  as  few  impediments  as 
possible  should  exist  to  the  free  operation  of  the 
public  will.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  so  to  amend 
our  system,  as  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
may  not  be  conferred  upon  any  citizen  but  in 
pursuance  of  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

"I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amend' 
ment  of  the  constitution  as  may  remove  all  in- 
termediate agency  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  mode  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present 
relative  weight  in  the  election;  and  a  failure 
in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  con- 
iining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two 
highest  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an 
amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the 
service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  single  term, 
of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it  should 
not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for  office  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  on  whom  such  an 
election  may  have  devolved,  would  not  be 
proper." 
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This  recommendation  in  relation  to  our  elec- 
tion system  h«s  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect, 
though  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  our  government,  necessarj  to  prevent  abuses, 
and  novr  generally  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.    £ut  the  initiation  of  amendments  to  the 
federal  cc.istitution  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
people.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  of 
the  State  legislatures ;  but  even  there  an  almost 
impossible  majority — that  of  two  thirds  of  each 
House,  or  two  thirds  of  the  Statp  legislatures — 
is  required  to  commence  the  amendment ;  and  a 
stUl    more   difiBcult  mi^jority — that  of   three 
fourths  of  the  States — to  complete  it.    Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  procure  the  desired  amendment 
has  failed ;  but  the  friends  of  that  reform  should 
not  despair.     The  great  British  parliamentary 
reform  was  only  obtained  after  forty  years  of 
annual  motions  in  parliament ;  and  forty  years 
of  organized  action  upon  the  public  mind  through 
societies,  clubs,  and  Bpcechcs;  and  the  incessant 
action  of  the  daily  and  periodical  press.    In  the 
meantime  events  are  becoming  more  impressive 
advocates  for  this  amendment  than  any  language 
could  bo.    The  selection  of  President  has  gone 
from  the  hands  of  the  people — usurped  by  irre- 
sponsible and  nearly  self-constituted  bodies — m 
which  the  selection  becomes  the  result  of  a  jug- 
gle, conducted  by  a  few  adroit  managers,  who 
baffle  the  nomination,  until  they  are  able  to 
govern  it,  and  to  substitute  their  own  will  for 
that  of  the  people.    Perhaps' another  example  is 
not  upon  earth  of  a  free  people  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing the  elective  franchise,  in  a  case  so  great 
as  that  of  electing  their  own  chief  magistrate, 
and  becoming  the  passive  followers  of  an  irre- 
sponsible body— juggled,  and  baffled,  and  govern- 
ed by  a  few  dextrous  contrivers,  always  looking 
to  their  own  interest  in  the  game  which  they 
play  in  putting  down  and  putting  up  men. 
Certainly  the  convention  system,  now  more  un- 
fair and  irresponsible  than  the  exploded  congress 
caucus  system,  must  eventually  share  the  same 
fate,  and  be  consigned  to  oblivion  and  disgrace. 
In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  popular  election 
should  press  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Presidential  election  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  discard  the  use  of  an  intermediate  body 
which  disregards  the  public  will  and  reduces  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  political  automatons. 
Closely  allied  to  this  proposed  reform  was 
another  recommended  by  the  President  in  rela- 


tion to  members  of  Congress,  and  to  exclndg 
them  generally  fVom  executive  appointment!  i 
and  especially  iVom  appointments  conferred  bv 
the  President  for  whom  they  voted.  The  evil 
is  the  same  whether  the  member  votes  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  election  goes 
to  that  body,  or  votes  and  manages  in  a  Congreu 
caucus,  or  m  a  nominating  convention.  The  act 
in  either  case  opens  the  door  to  corrupt  practices  ■ 
and  should  be  prevented  by  legal,  or  constitu- 
tional enactments,  if  it  cannot  be  restrained  by 
the  feelings  of  decorum,  or  repressed  by  publio 
opinion.  On  this  point  the  message  thus  recom- 
mended : 

''  While  members  of  Congress  can  bo  consti- 
tutionally  appointed  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit 
it  will  be  the  practice,  even  under  the  most  con- 
scientious adherence  to  duty,  to  select  them  fc; 
such  stations  as  thoy  are  believed  to  bo  better 
qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens;  but  the 
purity  of  our  government  would  doubtless  bo 
promoted  by  their  exclusion  from  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  gift  of  the  President  in  whoso  elec- 
tion they  may  have  been  officially  concerned.  Tho 
nature  of  the  judicial  office,  and  the  necessity 
of  securine  in  tho  cabinet  and  in  diplomatic  sti 
tion.s  of  the  highest  rank,  tho  best  talents  aiid 
political  experience,  should,  perhaps,  except  thcst 
from  the  exclusion. 

On  tho  subject  of  a  navy,  tho  message  con- 
tained sentiments  worthy  of  the  democracy  in  its 
early  day,  and  when  General  Jackson  was  a 
member  of  tho  United  States  Senate.  The  re- 
publican party  had  a  policy  then  m  respect  to 
a  navy :  it  was,  a  navy  for  defence,  instead  of 
CONQUEST ;  and  limited  to  tho  protection  of  our 
coasts  and  commerce.  That  policy  was  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  tho  celebrated  instructions 
to  tho  Virginia  senators  in  tho  year  1800,  in 
which  it  was  said : 

"  With  respect  to  tho  navy,  it  rmy  l>o  proper 
to  remind  you  that  whatever  may  bo  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whaterer 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantapis 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  who  have  ventured  far 
into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ultimate- 
ly delusive ;  and  that  «.  navy  has  ever  in  practice 
been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of  power, 
a  source  of  c::jjense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions 
and  wars  with  other  nations,  than  as  an  instru- 
ment of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to 
commerce." 

Theso  were  tho  doctrmcs  of  the  republican 
party,  in  the  early  stage  of  our  govemment-in 
tho  great  days  of  Jefferson  and  his  compeera 
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Ve  lutd  •  policy  then — the  result  of  thought,  of 
ludgfflent,  and  of  experience :  a  na.'y  for  defence, 
ind  not  for  conquest :  and,  consequently,  con- 
fintble  to  a  limited  numbtsr  of  ships,  *  ^aate  to 
their  defensive  object — iTis^'^Al  of  thousands, 
liming  at  the  dominion  c  km  aeaa. '  That  policy 
vas  oTerthrown  by  the  success  of  our  nayal 
combats  during  the  war ;  and  the  idea  of  a  great 
UTj  btcame  popular,  without  any  definite  view 
of  its  cost  and  consequences.  Admiration  for 
good  fighting  did  it,  without  having  tho  same 
effect  on  the  military  policy.  Our  army  fought 
veil  also,  and  excited  admiration ;  but  without 
subverting  tho  policy  which  interdicted  standing 
irmies  in  tune  of  peace.  The  army  was  cut 
down  in  peace:  the  navy  was  building  up  in 


peace. 


In  this  condition  President  Jackson 
the  two  branches  of  the  st  rvico — the  army 
tedrccd  by  two  successive  reductions  from  a 
Urge  body  to  a  very  small  one — 6000  men — and 
although  illustrated  with  military  glory  yet  re- 
fusing to  recommend  an  army  increoso :  tho  navy, 
from  B  small  one  during  the  war,  becoming  large 
during  the  peace — gradual  increase  tho  law — 
ship-building  the  active  process,  and  retting 
down  the  active  effect ;  and  thus  wo  have  been 
going  on  for  near  forty  years.  Correspondent 
to  his  army  policy  was  that  of  President  Jock- 
son  in  relation  to  the  navy ;  he  proposed  a 
pause  in  the  process  of  sliip-building  and  ship- 
rotting.  He  recommended  a  total  cessation  of 
Ih  further  building  of  vessels  of  the  first  and 
second  class— ships  of  the  lino,  and  frigates — 
with  a  collection  of  materials  for  future  use — 
and  the  limitation  of  our  naval  policy  to  ths  ob- 
ject of  commercial  protection.  Ho  did  not  even 
include  coast  defence,  his  experience  having 
shown  him  that  the  men  on  shoro  could  defend 
the  land.  In  a  word,  he  recommended  a  naval 
policy ;  and  that  was  the  some  which  the  re- 
publicans of  1798  had  adopted,  and  which  Vir- 
ginia made  obligatory  upon  iicr  senators  in 
1800 ;  and  which,  under  tho  blaze  of  shining 
Tictories,  had  yielded  to  tho  blind,  and  aimless, 
and  endless  operation  of  building  and  rotting 
peaceful  ships  of  war.    He  said  : 

"In  time  of  peace,  we  have  need  of  no  more 
hips  of  war  than  are  requis^ite  to  tho  protection 

I  of  our  commerce.  Those  not  wanted  for  this 
object  must  lay  in  the  harbors,  where,  without 
proper  covering,  they  rapidly  decay ;  and,  even 
wider  the  best  precautions  for  their  preserra- 

I  &II,  must  soon  become  useless.    Such  is  already 


the  case  with  minv  of  our  finest  vessels ;  which, 
though  unfinished,  will  now  require  unmensa 
sums  of  money  to  be  restored  to  tho  condition 
in  which  they  were,  when  committed  to  their 
proper  element.  On  this  subject  there  can  bo 
but  little  doubt  that  our  best  policy,  would  be, 
to  discontinue  the  building  of  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  cl-.8s,  and  look  rather  to  the  pos- 
session of  tunple  materials,  prepared  for  the 
emergencies  of  war,  than  to  the  number  of  ves* 
sels  which  wo  can  flout  in  a  season  of  peace,  as 
the  index  of  our  naval  power." 

This  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  by  a 
President  who  saw  what  he  described — many  ot 
our  finest  ships  going  to  decay  before  they  were 
finished— demanding  repairs  before  they  had 
sailed — and  costing  millions  for  which  there  was 
no  return.  \fc  have  been  going  on  at  tho  same 
rate  ever  since — building,  and  rotting,  and  smk- 
ing  millions ;  but  little  to  show  for  forty  years 
of  ship-carpentry ;  and  that  little  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cruise  where  there  is  nothing  to  catch, 
and  to  carry  out  ministers  to  foreign  courts  who 
are  not  quite  equal  to  the  Franklins,  Adamses 
and  Jefiersons — the  Pinckneys,  Bufus  Kings, 
and  Marshails — the  Clays,  Qallatins  and  Bay- 
ards— that  went  out  in  common  merchant  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Jeficrson  told  me  that  this  would  be 
the  case  twenty-five  years  ago  when  naval  glory 
overturned  national  policy,  and  when  a  navy 
board  was  created  to  facilitate  ship-construction. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  will  requu'e  a  chapter 
of  its  own,  and  is  only  incidentally  mentioned 
now  to  remark  that  \\re  have  no  policy  with  re- 
spect to  a  "navy,  and  ught  to  have  one — that 
there  is  no  middle  point  between  defence  and 
conquest — and  no  sequence  to  a  conquering  navy 
but  wars  with  tho  world, — and  the  debt,  taxes, 
pension  list,  and  pauper  list  of  Great  Britam. 

The  m  -tili^^  of  a  Bank  of  tho  United  States 
as  a  furnibiicr  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  of  questionable  origin  under  our  constitution, 
was  thus  stated : 

"The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  pro* 
bably  apply  for  a  r.-'-'ewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  tl .  evils  resulting  from  precipi- 
tancy in  a  measure  involving  such  importani 
principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter* 
ested,  too  soon  present  it  to  tho  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  and  tho  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of 
tho  law  creating  this  bank,  are  well  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  has  failed 
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in  the  grc«t  end  of  esUbluihing  «  uniform  and 
■ound  currency." 

This  is  tho  cUum  which  party  spirit,  and 
bank  tactics,  perverted  at  tho  time  (and  wliich 
baa  gone  into  history),  into  an  attack  upon  the 
bank— a  war  upon  the  bank— with  a  bad  mo- 
tive attributed  for  a  war  so  wanton.  At  tho 
lami  time  nothing  could  bo  more  fail ,  and  Just, 
and  mure  in  consonance  with  the  constitution 
which  requires  the  President  to  make  tho  legis- 
lative recommendations  which  ho  beliovcs  to  be 
proper.  It  was  notice  to  all  concerned— the 
bank  on  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other — that 
there  would  be  questions,  and  of  high  import — 
constitutionality  and  expediency — if  tho  present 
corporators,  at  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
should  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges. 
It  was  an  intimation  against  the  institution,  not 
against  its  administrators,  to  whom  a  compliment 
was  paid  in  another  part  of  the  same  message,  in 
wcribing  to  the  help  of  their  "judicious  arrange- 
ment "  tho  averting  of  tho  mercantile  pressure 
which  might  otherwise  have  rcs.'iltcd  from  the 
ludden  withdrawal  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lions which  had  just  been  taken  from  tho  bank  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  But  of 
this  hereafter.  Tho  receipts  and  expenditures  were 
ittfted,  respectively,  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
estimated  for  the  current  year,  tho  former  at  a 
fraction  over  twenty- four  and  a  half  millions — 
the  latter  a  fraction  over  twenty-six  millions — 
with  large  balonces  in  the  treasury,  exhibiting 
the  constant  financial  paradox,  so  difBcuIt  to  be 
understood,  of  permanent  annual  balances  with 
an  even,  or  even  deficient  revenue.  The  passage 
of  the  message  is  in  these  words : 

"The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1829,  was  live  millions  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents.  The 
receipts  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at 
twenty-four  millions,  six  hundred  and  two  thou- 
■and,  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  and  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  time  at  twenty-six 
millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  i^nety-five  dollars ;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  of  four  millions  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
■and  and  seventy  dollars,  eighty-one  cents." 

Other  recommendations  contained  the  sound 
democratic  doctrines — speedy  and  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  public  debt — reduction  of  custom- 
house duties— equal  and  fair  incidental  protec- 
tion to  the  great  national  interests  (agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce)— the  disconnection 


of  politics  and  tarilft— and  the  duty  of  retrench, 
ment  by  discontinuing  iMid  abolishing  all  useltu 
offices.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  n-.sssago  of  the  old 
republican  school,  in  which  President  Jackion 
had  been  bred ;  and  from  which  he  had  nenr 
departed ;  and  which  encouraged  the  young  dia- 
ciples  of  democracy,  and  consoled  the  old  surriT. 
ing  fathers  of  that  school. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE  RECOVEBT  OF  THE  PinECT  TRADE  WITH 
THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Tub  recovery  of  this  trade  had  been  a  largo  ob- 
ject with  the  American  government  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment.    As  British  colonies 
we  enjoyed  it  before  the  Revolution ;  as  revolted 
colonies  we  lost  it ;  and  as  an  mdcpcndent  na- 
tion we  sought  to  obtain  it  again.    The  position 
of  these  islands,  so  near  to  our  ports  and  Rhores 
—the  character  of  the  exports  they  received 
from  us,  being  almost  entu^ly  the  product  of 
our  farms  and  forests,  and  their  large  amount, 
always  considerable,  and  of  late  some  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum — the  tropical  pro- 
ductions which  we  received  in  return,  and  the 
largo  employment  it  gave  to  our  navigation- 
all  combined  to  give  a  cherished  valuo  to  tliis 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  to  stimulate  our 
government  to  the  greatest  exertions  to  obtain 
and  secure' its  enjoyment;  and  with  theadvu- 
t^e  of  being  carried  on  by  our  own  vessels. 
But  these  wore  objects  not  easily  attainable, 
and  never  accomplished  until  the  administiation 
of  President  Jackson.    All  powers  are  jealous 
of  alien  intercourse  with  their  colonies,  and  have 
a  natural  desire  to  retain  colbnial  trade  in  their  I 
own  hands,  both  for  commercial  and  politiol 
reasons ;  and  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  I 
they  please.    Partial  and  conditionM  admissioo 
to  tn>do  with  their  colonies,  c  total  cxdusiog  I 
from  them,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  mother  I 
country ;  and  any  partici,.  -tion  in  their  trade  I 
by  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations  or  Icgislatinl 
enactment,  is  tho  result  of  concession— gcnerai-j 
ly  founded  in  a  sense  of  self-interest,  or  at  hestl 
in  a  calculation  of  mutual  advantage.   No  lenl 
than  six  negotiations  (besides  several  attemptil 
at  "concerted  legislation")  had  been  carried odI 
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titffoen  the  United  Statca  and  Orcat  Britain  on 
^  subject ;  and  all,  until  the  second  year  of 
Oentral  Jackson's  administration,  resulting  in 
nothing  more  than  limited  concessions  for  a 
>etr  or  for  short  terms ;  and  sometimes  cou- 
pled with  conditions  wtiich  nullified  the  privi- 
lese.    It  was  a  primary  object  of  concern  with 
General  Washington's  administration  ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  then  had  upon  it  oluci- 
(iites  both  the  value  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  admission  to  its  participation,  and  the 
tight  of  Great  Britain  to  admit  or  deny  its  cn- 
joTinent  to  others.    Qencral  Washington  had 
pructical  Icnowlodgo  on  the  subject.     lie  had 
seen  it  enjoyed,  and  lost— enjoyed  as  British 
subjects,  lost  as  revolted  colonics  and   inde- 
pendent states — and  knew  its  value,  both  from 
the  use  and  the  loss,  and  was  most  anxious  to 
itcorer  it.    It  was  almost  the  first  thing,  in  our 
foreign  relations,  to  which  he  put  his  hand  on 
becoming  President ;  and  literally  did  ho  put 
his  hand  to  it.    For  as  early  as  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober 1789— just  six  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion—in a  IcHer  of  unofSciol  instructions  to  Mr. 
Oouvemeur  Aforris,  then  in  Europe,  written 
irith  his  own  hand  (requesting  him  to  sound 
tiie  British  government  on  tho  subject  of  a  com- 
mc«:ial  treaty  with  tho  United  States),  a  point 
thit  he  made  was  to  ascertain  their  views  in  re- 
lition  to  allowing  un  tho  "privilege"  of  this 
trad").   Privilege  was  his  word,  and  the  instruc- 
tion nm  thus :  "  Let  it  be  strongly  impressed 
on  your  mind  that  the  privilege  of  carrying  our 
productions  in  our  own  vessels  to  their  islands, 
ind  bringing,  in  return,  the  productions  of  those 
islands  to  our  ports  and  markets,  is  regarded 
here  »3  of  the  highest  importance,"  Ac. 
It  was  a  prominent  point  in  our  very  first  ne- 
pidition  with  Great  Britain  in  1794 ;  and  tho 
iastractions  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  May  of  that  year, 
ihows  that  (dmission  to  tho  trade  was  then 
only  asked  as  a  privilege,  as  in  tho  year  '89 
ind  upon  terms  of  limitation  and  condition. 
Ibis  is  so  material  to  the  right  understanding 
I  of  this  questbn,  and  to  tho  future  history  of  tho 
eue,  and  especially  of  a  debate  and  vote  in  the 
Senate,  of  which  President  Jackson's  instruc- 
Hoiis  through  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  same  sub- 
j^  was  made  the  occasion,  that  I  think  it  right 
to  give  the  instructions  of  President  Washing- 
I  ton  to  Mr.  Jay  in  his  own  words.    They  were 


"  If  to  the  actual  footing  of  our  commerce  and 
naviration  in  the  liritJHh  European  doiniuiona 
coulu  be  added  tho  privilege  of  carrying  directly 
from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West  In- 
dies in  our  own  bottoms  generallv,  or  of  certain 
specified  burthens,  tlie  articles  which  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  28,  Geo.  III.,  chap.  6,  may  be 
carried  thither  in  British  bottoms,  and  of  brinp^ 
ing  them  thence  directly  to  tho  United  States  m 
American  bottoms,  this  would  afford  an  accepta- 
ble basis  of  treaty  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen years." 

An  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles — our  carrying  vessels 
limited  in  point  of  burthen  to  seventy  tons  and 
under ;  the  privilege  limited  in  point  of  duration 
to  tho  continuance  of  the  then  existing  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  French  Republic, 
and  to  two  years  after  its  termination ;  and  re- 
stricted in  the  return  cargo  both^48  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  artfeles  and  the  port  of  their  destina- 
tion. These  were  hard  terms,  and  precarious . 
and  the  article  containing  them  was  "  suspended  " 
by  the  Senate  in  the  act  of  ratification,  in  the 
hope  to  obtain  better ;  and  are  only  quoted  here 
in  order  to  show  that  this  direct  trade  to  the> 
British  West  Indies  was,  fVom  the  beginning  of 
our  federal  government,  only  sought  as  a  privi- 
lege, to  be  obtained  under  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations,  and  subordinately  to  British  policy  and 
legislation.  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  nego- 
tiation; five  others  wero  had  in  the  ensuing 
thirty  years,  besides  repeated  attempts  at  "con- 
certed legislation  " — all  ending  either  abortively 
or  in  temporary  and  unsatisfactory  arrange 
ments. 

The  most  important  of  these  attempts  was  in 
the  years  1822  and  1823 :  and  as  it  forms  an  es- 
sential item  in  the  history  of  this  case,  and  shows, 
besides,  the  good  policy  of  letting  "  well-enough  " 
alone,  and  the  great  mischief  of  inserting  an  ap> 
parently  harmless  word  in  a  bill  of  which  no  one 
sees  tho  drift  but  those  in  the  secret,  I  will  here 
give  its  particulars,  adopting  for  that  purpose 
the  language  of  senator  Sac  uel  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land,— the  best  qualified  of  all  our  statesmen  to 
speak  on  tho  subject,  he  having  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  merchant  in  addition  to  experi- 
ence as  a  legislator.    Ilis  statement  is  this : 

"  During  the  session  of  1822,  Congress  was  in- 
formed that  an  act  was  pending  in  Parliament 
for  the  opening  of  the  colonial  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  an 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  (theD 
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Mr.  Monroe),  in  case  the  act  of  Parliament  wan 
ratisflictory  to  him,  to  open  tho  ports  of  tho 
United  States  to  Britisli  vchncIs  by  liis  nrocla- 
mation.  Tlio  act  of  Parliament  was  (locraed 
satisfactory,  and  a  proclamation  was  accortlinRly 
issued,  and  tlio  trade  commenced.  Unfurttinato- 
ly  for  our  conimorco,  and  I  tliink  contrary  to 
Justice,  a  treasury  circular  issued,  directing  tlio 
collectors  to  chorRO  British  vfssols  entering  our 
ports  with  tho  alien  tonnafi;o  and  discriminatinR 
duties.  This  order  was  remonstrated  npcninst  bv 
tho  British  minister  (I  think  Mr.  Vaughan). 
Tho  trade,  however,  went  on  uninterrupted. 
Congress  met,  and  a  bill  was  drafted  in  1823  by 
Mr.  Adams,  then  Sccretair  of  State,  and  posscd 
both  Houses,  with  little,  if  anj^,  debate.  1  voted 
for  it,  believing  that  it  met.  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, tho  British  oct  of  Parliament.  This  bill, 
however,  contained  one  little  word,  ''elsewhere," 
which  completely  defeated  al  I  our  expectations.  It 
was  noticed  by  no  one.  Tho  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Webster)  may  have  imderstood 
its  effect,  if  ho  did  so  understand  it,  ho  was  si- 
lent. Tho  eflcct  of  that  word  ''  elsewhere  "  was 
to  assume  tho  pretensions  alluded  to  in  tho  in- 
structions to  Mr.  McLanc.  (Pretension  to  a 
"  riglit "  in  tho  trade.)  Tho  result  was,  that  the 
British  government  shut  their  colonial  ports  im- 
mediately, and  thenceforward.  This  act  of  1822 
jiiave  us  a  monopoly  (virtually)  of  tho  West  In- 
dia trade.  It  admitted,  frco  of  dutv,  a  variety 
of  articles,  such  as  Indian  com,  meal,  oats,  peas, 
and  beans.  Tho  British  government  thouglit 
we  entertained  a  belief  that  they  could  not  do 
without  our  produce,  and  by  their  acts  of  the 
27th  Juno  and  5th  July,  1825,  they  o]>cncd  their 
ports  to  all  tho  world,  on  terms  far  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States,  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1822." 

Such  is  the  important  statement  of  General 
Smith.  Mr.  Webster  was  present  at  tho  time, 
and  said  nothing.  Both  these  acts  were  clear 
rights  on  tho  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of 
1825  contained  a  limitation  upon  the  time  within 
which  each  nation  was  to  accept  the  privilege  it 
offered,  or  lose  the  trade  for  ever.  This  legisla- 
tive privilege  was  accepted  by  all  nations  which 
had  any  thing  to  send  to  tho  British  West  Indies, 
except  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
accept  the  proffered  privilege — undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate for  better  terms — failed  in  the  attempt — 
and  lost  all.  Mr.  Glajr  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Gallatin  the  United  States  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  instructions  to  him  were,  to  insist 
upon  it  as  a  "  right "  that  our  produce  should  bo 
admitted  on  the  some  terms  on  which  produce 
from  the  British  possessions  were  admitted. — 
This  was  tho  "elsewhere,"  &c.  The  British 
goremment  refused  to  negotiate;  and  then  Mr. 


Gallatin  was  instructed  to  waive  temporarily 
tho  demand  of  right,  and  accept  tho  privJIiiM 
offered  by  tho  act  of  1825.  But  in  tho  meu, 
timo  tho  year  allowed  in  tho  uct  for  its  accept- 
ance  had  expired,  and  Mr.  (iallatin  was  told 
that  liis  offer  was  too  late  I  To  that  answer  tlio 
British  ministry  adhered ;  and,  fVom  tho  month 
of  July,  1820,  tho  direct  trade  to  tho  British 
West  Indies  wos  lost  to  our  citizens,  Icaviiw 
them  no  mode  of  getting  any  share  in  that  trade 
either  in  sending  out  our  productions  or  ricci?. 
ing  theirs,  but  through  tho  expensive,  twlions 
and  troublesomo  process  of  a  circuitous  voyaM 
and  tho  intervention  of  a  foreign  vessel.  The 
sliock  and  dissatisfaction  in  tho  United  States 
were  extreme  at  this  unexpected  bereavement- 
and  thot  dissatisfaction  entered  largely  Into  tho 
political  feelings  of  the  day,  and  became  a  point 
of  attack  on  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and  an 
element  in  tho  presidential  canvass  which  ended 
in  his  defeat. 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  untoward  event 
to  his  government,  Mr.  Gallatin  gave  an  account 
of  liis  final  interview  with  Mr.  Iluskisson,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  tho  claim  of  "right"  on 
tlio  part  of  tho  United  States,  on  which  Mr.  Gal- 
latin had  been  instructed  to  *'  insist,"  was '  tem- 
porarily waived ;"  but  without  effect.  Irritatioa, 
on  account  of  old  scores,  as  expressed  by  Mr 
Gallatin — or  rcnuiitment  at  our  pertinacious  per- 
sistence to  secure  a  "right"  where  tho  rest  of 
tho  world  accepted  a  "privilege,"  as  intimated 
by  Mr.  Iluskisson — mixed  itself  with  tho  re- 
fusal ;  and  the  British  government  adhered  to 
its  absolute  right  to  ivgidato  tho  foreign  trade 
of  its  colonies,  and  to  treat  us  as  it  did  tho  rest 
of  the  world.  Tho  following  are  passages  from 
Mr.  Gallatin's  dispatcli,  from  London,  September 
11,1827: 

"  Mr.  Huskisson  said  it  was  the  intention  of 
tho  British  government  to  consider  the  inter- 
course of  the  British  colonics  as  being  exclusive- 
ly under  its  control,  and  any  relaxation  from  | 
the  colonial  system  as  an  indulgence,  to  be 
granted  on  such  terms  as  might  suit  tho  policy 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  it  was  granted.  I  { 
said  every  question  of  light  had,  on  tUs  occa- 
sion, been  waived  on  the  part  of  the  United  j 
States,  the  only  object  of  the  present. inquiry 
being  to  ascertam  whether,  as  a  matter  of  mn- 1 
tual  convenience,  the  intercourse  might  not  bo  J 
0{)ened  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  cous-  j 
tries.    He  (Mr.  H.)  said  that  it  had  appeared  u  j 
if  America  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  ( 
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British  WoMt  Imlics  could  not  oxUt  without  her 
,„pplioM ;  ami  that  kIiu  ini)j;lit.  thcroforo,  compel 
Gaat  Hritnin  to  oiion  tiio  fntornourKo  on  any 
tcrtni*  >!>*'  pli^nsud.  1  tliNcloimcd  aiiv  oiu.h  belief 
or  iiit'-iitioit  on  tlio  part  of  tlio  United  StntoH. 
But  <l  uppuitrcd  to  mu,  nnd  I  intiinatc<l  it,  indeed, 
to  Mr.  lliiskiHfion,  that  he  won  nctinK  ratliur  iin- 
^  tlic  iiilliK-nco  of  irritated  fecIinuN,  on  account 
gfpjgtuvcntx,  than  wall  a  view  to  the  inutunl 
intcrcstH  of  both  porticB." 

This  wiut  Mr.  GulIatin'H  lost  dispatch.  An 
oricr  in  council  was  JHHuctl,  interdicting  tho  trade 
to  tlio  United  States ;  and  ho  relnrnod  homo. 
Mr.  Jatncs  Harbour,  Secretary  at  War,  was  sent 
to  I.oixlon  to  replace  him,  and  to  attempt  aprain 
ilio  repulsed  negotiotion;  but  witliout  success. 
Tlio  BritiHh  government  refused  to  open  the  fjuos- 
tion:  nnd  thus  the  direct  access  to  thiM  valuable 
commerce  remained  8cale<t  against  us.  President 
A'Jams  at  tho  commencement  of  the  session  of 
("onTcss,  1827-28,  formally  communicated  thi^ 
fsct  to  that  body,  and  in  terms  which  showed  at 
once  that  an  insult  had  been  received,  an  injury 
sustained,  redress  refused,  and  ill-will  established 
Irttwccn  tho  two  governments.    IIo  said: 

"At  the  ccmmencement  of  tho  last  session  of 
Conp'oss,  they  were  informed  of  the  sudden  and 
mipspwtcd  exclusion  by  the  British  povcrnmunt, 
ofatciss.  in  vessels  of  tho  United  States,  to  all 
tlicir  oolonial  ports,  except  those  imraediately 
boiilciinR  upon  our  own  territory. 
"In  tiie  amicable  discussions  which  have  suc- 
noilcd  the  B'loption  of  this  measure,  which,  as  it 
alloctedharshly  the  interests  of  the  United  Statcja, 
teimc  n  subject  of  expostulation  on  our  l^rt, 
ilie  principles  upon  which  its  justification  has 
I  been  placed  liavo  been  of  a  diversified  character. 
1  It  lias  at  once  been  ascribed  to  a  mere  recurrence 
1  to  the  old  long-established  principle  of  colonial 
monopoly,  and  at  tho  samo  time  to  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  because  the  ofifers  of  on  act  of  Far- 
liuncnt,  opening  the  colonial  ports  upon  cortam 
conditions,  had  not  been  grasped  at  with  sufflcieat 
fsjeracss  by  an  instantaneous  conformitjr  to 
I  tkm.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  has  been  inti- 
Mted  that  the  new  exclusion  was  in  resentment, 
I  because  a  prior  act  of  Parliament,  of  1822,  open- 
inj  attain  colonial  ports,  under  heavy  and  bur- 
densome restrictions,  to  vessels  of  the  United 
Stiles,  had  not  been  reciprocated  by  an  admis- 
sion of  British  vessels  from  the  colonies,  and 
their  carj:;ocs,  without  any  restriction  or  discrimi- 
ution  whatever.  But,  be  tho  motive  for  tho 
iildiction  what  it  may,  tho  British  government 
kemuiifosted  no  disposition,  cither  by  negoti- 
isionor  by  corresponding  legislative  enactments, 
totcoedefromit;  aud  wo  have  been  given  dis- 
tiKtly  to  understand  that  neither  of  tho  bills 
ilicb  were  under  the  consideration  of  Congress 
It  their  lut  session,  would  have  been  deemed 


suOloicnt  in  their  conccsHions  to  ha^c  b«<n  reward* 
cd  by  an^  relaxation  from  t)"j  Uritish  interdict. 
Tho  British  government  hive  not  only  declined 
negotiation  upon  tho  suhjoct,  but,  1>;'  the  princi- 
ple thov  have  assumed  with  reference  to  it,  have 
prerluifcd  oven  thu  mcuns  of  negotiation.  It  bo- 
cuniuH  not  the  self-rosDcct  of  tho  United  States, 
oillier  to  solicit  gratuitous  favours,  or  to  accept, 
as  thu  gram  of  a  favor,  ^hat  for  wiiich  an  ample 
equivalent  is  exacted." 

This  was  tho  cummunicatirn  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
Congress,  ond  certainly  nothiu,']!  could  h"  more 
vexatious  or  hopeless  than  the  caoo  which  ho 
prcKontod — on  injury,  an  insult,  a  robufT,  and  a 
refusni  to  talk  with  us  upon  tho  subject.  Nego- 
tiation, and  tho  hope  of  it,  having  thus  terminato 
ed.  President  Adams  did  what  the  laws  required 
of  him,  and  i8.sucd  his  proclamation  making  known 
to  tho  country  the  total  cessation  of  all  direct  com- 
merce betwceii  tho  United  States  and  the  British 
West  India  Islands. 

The  loss  of  this  trade  was  a  groat  injury  to  th« 
United  States  (besides  tho  insult),  and  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  gave  it  the  air  of 
punishment  for  something  that  was  past.  It  wan 
a  rebulT  in  the  face  of  Europe;  for  while  tho 
United  States  were  sternly  and  Unceremoniously 
cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  182.5,  for 
omission  to  accept  it  within  tho  year,  yet  other 
l>owcrs  in  the  samo  predicament  (Franco,  Spain 
and  Russia)  were  permitted  to  accept  after  tho 
year;  and  tho  "irritated  feelings"  maniiestedby 
Mr.  Iluskisson  indicated  a  resentment  which  was 
finding  its  gratification.  We  were  ill-treated, 
and  felt  it.  The  people  felt  it.  It  was  an  ugly 
ca.sc  to  manage,  or  to  endure ;  and  in  this  period 
of  its  worst  aspect  General  Jackson  was  elected 
President. 

His  position  was  delicate  and  difficult.  Hia 
election  had  been  deprecated  as  that  of  a  rash 
and  violent  man,  who  would  involve  us  in  quar- 
rels with  foreign  nations ;  and  here  was  a  dissen- 
sion with  a  great  nation  lying  in  wait  for  him— 
prepared  to  his  hand— tho  legacy  of  his  predeces- 
sor— either  to  be  composed  satisfactorily,  or  to 
ripen  into  retaliation  and  hostility ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  things  could  remain  as 
they  were.  He  had  to  choose  between  an  attempt 
at  amicable  recovery  of  the  trade  by  new  over- 
tures, or  retaliation— leading  to,  it  is  not  known 
what.  Ho  determined  upon  the  first  of  these  al- 
ternatives, and  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware, 
was  selected  for  the  delicate  occasion.    He  was 
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sent  minister  to  London;  and  in  renewing  an 
application  which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  cate- 
gorically rejected,  some  reason  had  to  be  given 
for  a  pcrsistance  which  might  seem  both  impor- 
tunate and  desperate,  and  even  deficient  in  self- 
respect  ;  and  that  reason  was  found  in  the  simple 
truth  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  a  change 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  essential 
point  of  a  "right"  in  us  to  have  our  produ>  dons 
admitted  into  her  West  Indies  on  the  same  terms 
as  British  productions  were  receiyedj  that  we 
were  willing  to  take  the  trade  as  a  "privilege,'* 
and  simply  and  unconditionally,  under  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1825.    Instructions  to  that  eiTect 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Secretary 
of  State,  under  the  special  directions  of  Qeceral 
Jackson,  who  took  this  early  occasion  to  act 
upon  his  cardinal  maxim  in  our  foreign  inter- 
course :  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  wrong. "    This  frank  and  candid 
policy  had  its  effect.    The  great  object  was  ac- 
complished.    The  trade  was  recovered;    and 
what  had  been  lost  under  one  administration,  and 
precariously  enjoyed  under  others,  and  been  the 
subject  of  fruitless  negotiation  for  forty  years,  and 
under  six  different  Presidents — AVashington.  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Quincy  Ad- 
ams— with  all  their  accomplished  secretaries  and 
ministers,  was  now  amicably  and  satisfactorily 
obtained  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  upon  the  basis  to  give  it  perpetu- 
ity— that  of  mutual  interest  and  actual  recipro- 
city.   The  act  of  Parliament  gave  us  the  trade 
on  terms  nearly  as  good  as  those  suggested  by 
Washington  in  1789;  fully  as  good  as  those 
asked  for  by  him  in  1704 ;  better  than  those  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  of  that  year,  and  suspended 
by  the  Senate ;  and,  though  nominally  on  the 
same  terms  as  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet 
practically  bet  er,  on  account  of  our  proximity  to 
this  British  market;  and  our  superabundance 
of  articles  (chiefly  provisions  and  lumber)  which 
it  wants.    And  the  trade  has  been  enjoyed  un- 
der this  act  ever  since,  with  such  entire  satisfac- 
tion, that  there  is  already  an  oblivion  of  the  forty 
years'  labor  which  it  cost  us  to  obtain  it ;  and  a 
generation  has  grown  up,  almost  without  know- 
ing to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  its  present 
enjoyment.    But  it  made  its  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  a  great  one.    The  friends  of  the  Jack- 
ton  odministratioQ  exulted ;  the  people  rejoiced ; 


gratification  was  general — ^but  not  uniTersal) 
and  these  very  instructions,  under  which  such 
great  and  lasting  advantages  had  been  obtained 
were  made  the  occassion  in  the  SenateV  the 
United  States  of  rejectmg  their  ostensible  author 
as  a  minister  to  London.    But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  auspicious  conclusion  of  so  delicate  an  af- 
fair was  doubtless  first  induced  by  General  Jack- 
son's frank  policy  m  falling  back  upon  Washing- 
ton's ground  of  "  privilege, "  in  contradistinction 
to  the  new  pretension  of  "  right, " — helped  out  a 
little,  it  may  be,  by  the  possible  after-clap  sug- 
gested in  the  second  part  of  his  maxim.    Good 
sense  and  good  feeling  may  also  have  had  its  in- 
fluence, the  trade  in  question  being  as  desirable 
to  Great  Britian  as  to  the  United  States,  and 
better  for  each  to  carry  it  on  direct  in  their  own 
vessels,  than  circuitously  in  the  vessels  of  others- 
and  the  articles  on  each  side  being  of  a  kind  to 
solicit  mutual  exchange — tropical  productions  on 
one  part,  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone  on  the 
other.    But  there  was  one  thing  which  certainly 
contributed  to  the  good  result,  and  that  was  the 
act  of  Congress  of  May  29th,  of  which  General 
Samuel  Smith,  senator  from  Maryland,  was  the 
ch'ef  promoter ;  and  by  which  the  President  was 
a<  tihorized,  on  the  adoption  of  certain  measures 
hy  Great  Britian,  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  her  vessels  on  reciprocal  terras.   The 
eficct  of  this  act  was  to  sti-engtl:  ^n  General  Jack- 
son's candid  overture;    and  the  proclamation 
opening  the  trade  was  issued  October  the  5th 
1830,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  term  of  the 
administration  of  Presidept  Jackson.    And  under 
that  proclamation  this  long  desired  trade  has 
been  enjoyed  ever  since,  and  promises  to  be  en- 
joyed in  after  time  co^xtendingly  with  the  dura 
tion  of  peaco  between  the  two  countries. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GLOBE  NEWSPAPKE. 

At  a  presidential  levee  in  the  winter  of  ISSO 
-'31,  Mr.  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  TifefrapA 
newspaper,  addressed  a  person  then  and  no\r  i 
respectable  resident  of  Washington  city  (Mr.  J 
M.  Duncanson),  and  invited  him  to  call  at  his 
house,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to  him  which 


would  require  a  confide 
was  made,  and  the  obj 
dosed,  which  was  not! 
his  (Mr.  Duncanson's) 
tion  of  a  scheme  in  rolal 
tial  election,  in  which  ( 
bo  prevented  fi-om  becoi 
election,  and  Mr.  Colhou 
ward  in  his  place.  H»  i 
that  a  rupture  was  impe 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calh( 
cnco  had  token  place  l 
about  (as  ho  alleged)  b 
Van  Buren ;  that  the  co 
in  print,  but  its  publicatk 
arrangements  could  be  i 
emtio  papers  at  the  mos 
the  States  were  to  be  first 
known  to  the  people  as  de 
elusive  interest  of  Mr.  Call 
ofthcm  OS  editors;  that  as 
raents  were  complete,  tli 
startle  the  country  with 
the  difficulty  (between  C 
Mr.  Calhoun),  and  the  mo 
all  the  secured  presses,  taki 
Tekgraph,  would  take  side 
and  cry  out  at  the  same  t 
TOuld  seem  to  bo  so  univer 
tion  against  Mr.  Van  Buren 
so  great,  that  even  General . 
would  be  unable  to  sove  hin 
Jfr.  Duncanson  was  then 
iu  the  execution  of  this  sc 
charge  of  the  Frankfort  (Ken 
flattering  inducements  held  o 
todosa  Mr.  Duncanson  ex 
regret  at  all  that  he  heard— ( 

fiioml  of  General  Jackson,  an 
-fli'poscd  to  all  schemes  to 
Iwinp:  a  candidate  again— a 
I  '"fcess,  if  attempted— and  ni, 
termination  to  reveal  the  sch 
ibndoned.    Mr.  Green  beggt 
-said  that  the  plan  was  noti 
•nJ  might  not  be  carried  out. 
of  llie  first  interview.    A  fev 
Mr.  Green  called  on  Mr.  Dune 
Nliiia  that  a  rupture  was  now 
•nd  renewed  his  proposition  tli 
Aarge  of  some  paper,  cither  a.< 
M'tor  on  a  liberal  salary-one 
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frould  require  a  confidential  interview.    The  call 
yits  made,  and  the  object  of  the  interview  dis- 
closed, which  was  nothing  less  than  to  engage 
his  (Mr.  Duncanson's)  assistance  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  a  scheme  in  relation  to  the  next  presiden- 
tial election,  in  which  General  Jackson  should 
bo  prevented  from  becoming  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be  brought  for- 
ward in  his  place.    H»  informed  Mr.  Duncanson 
that  a  rapture  was  impending  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun ;  that  a  correspond- 
ence had  taken  place  between  them,  brought 
about  (as  he  alleged)  bj'  the  intrigues  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  that  the  correspondence  was  then 
in  print,  but  its  publication  delayed  until  certain 
arrangements  could  be  made;  that  the  demo- 
cratic papers  at  the  most  prominent  points  in 
the  States  were  to  be  first  secured ;  and  men  well 
knotni  to  the  people  as  democrats,  but  in  the  ex- 
clusive interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  placed  in  charge 
of  them  as  editors ;  that  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments were   complete,  the   Telegraph  would 
startle  the  country  with  the  announcement  of 
the  difficulty   (between  General  Jackson  and 
Mr. Calhoun),  and  the  motive  for  it;  and  that 
ill  the  secured  presses,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
Telegraph,  would  take  sides  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  cry  out  at  the  same  time;  and  the  storm 
would  seem  to  bo  so  universal,  and  the  indigna- 
tion against  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  appear  to  be 
so  groat,  that  even  General  Jackson's  popularity 
would  be  unable  to  save  him. 

Mr.  Duncanson  was  then  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and  to  take 
charge  of  tlio  Frankfort  (Kentucky)  Argua  ;  and 
flattering  inducements  held  out  to  encourage  him 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Duncanson  expressed  surprise  and 
regret  at  all  that  he  heard — declared  himself  ine 
frieml  of  General  Jackson,  and  of  his  re-election 
-opposed  to  all  schemes  to  prevent  him  from 
bcinf;  a  candidate  again — a  disbeliever  in  their 
lucccRS,  if  attempted — and  nmde  known  his  de- 
l«rmination  to  reveal  the  scheme,  if  it  was  not 
iliamloncd.  ."Mr.  Green  begged  him  not  to  do  so 
-said  that  the  plan  was  not  fully  agreed  upon ; 
j  and  might  not  be  carried  out.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  first  interview.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Green  called  on  Mr.  Duncanson,  and  inform- 
ed hiia  that  a  rupture  was  now  determined  upon, 
lad  renewed  his  proposition  that  he  should  take 
:hirgc  of  some  paper,  either  as  proprietor,  or  as 
tor  on  a  liberal  salary — one  that  would  tell  on 
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the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country,  and 
made  m>  cheap  as  to  go  into  every  workshop  and 
cabin.    Mr.  Duncanson  was  a  practical  printei 
—owned  a  good  job  ofBce — was  doing  a  large 
business,  especially  for  the  departments — and 
only  wished  to  remain  as  he  was.    Mr.  Green 
offered,  in  both  interviews,  to  relieve  him  from 
that  concern  by  purchasing  it  from  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  otherwise  lose  the 
printing  of  the  departments,  and  bo  sacrificed. 
Mr.  Duncanson  again  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  scheme,  consulted  with  some 
friends,  and  caused  the  whole  to  be  communicat- 
ed to  General  Jackson.    The  information  did  not 
take  the  General  by  surprise ;  it  was  only  a  con- 
firmation of  what  ho  well  suspected,  and  had 
been  wisely  providing  against.    The  history  of 
the  movement  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  to  bring 
him  before  a  military  court,  for  his  invasion  of 
Spanish  territory  during  the  Seminole  war,  had 
just  come  to  his  knowledge;  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  had  just  been  broached  in  Congress; 
his  own  patriotic  toast:  "The  Federal  Union: 
it  must  bo  preserved  " — had  been  delivered  ;  his 
own  intuitive  sagacity  told  him  all  the  rest — the 
breach  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  defection  of  the 
Telegraph,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  paper  at 
AVashington,  faithful,  fearless  and  incorruptible. 
The  Tel-^raph  had  been  the  central  metro- 
politan org ..  of  his  friends  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  during  the  long  and  bitter  canvass 
which  ended  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
in  1828.    Its  editor  had  been  gratified  with  the 
first  rich  fruits  of  victory — the  public  printing 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  executive 
patronage,  ami  the  organship  of  the  administra- 
tion.    Tho  paper  was  still   (in   1830)  in  it» 
columns,  and  to  the  public  eye,  the  advocate  and 
supporter  of  General  Jockson ;  but  he  knevr 
what  was  to  happen,  and  quietly  took  his  mea- 
sures to  meet  an  inevitable  contingency.    In  the 
summer  of  1830,  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic ofDces  showed  him  a  paper,  tho  Frankfort 
(Kentucky)  Argus,  containing  a  powerful  andi 
spirited  review  of  a  certain  nullification  speccb 
in  Congrcs.=!.     He  inquii-ed  for  the  author,  ascer- 
tained him  to  bo  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair — not  the 
editor,  but  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Argttf 
— and  had  him  written  to  on  the  subject  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  paper  in  Washington.    The  ap- 
plication took  Mr.  Blair  by  surprise.    lie  was 
not  thinking  of  changing  his  residence  and  pur* 
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suits.  He  was  well  occupied  where  ho  was — 
clerk  of  the  lucrative  ofBou  of  the  State  Circuit 
Court  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  salaried  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  (by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  legislature),  and  proprietor  of  a  fann 
and  slaves  in  that,  rich  State.  But  he  was  devot- 
ed to  General  Jackson  and  his  measures,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  relinquish  his  secure  advantages 
at  homo  to  engage  in  the  untried  business  of 
editor  at  Washington.  Ho  came — established  the 
Globe  newspaper — and  soon  after  associated  with 
John  C.  Rives, — a  gentleman  worthy  of  the 
association  and  of  the  confidence  of  Qcneral  Jack- 
son and  of  the  democratic  party :  and  under  their 
management  the  paper  became  the  efficient  and 
faithful  organ  of  tho  administration  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  service,  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  was  established  in 
time,  and  just  in  time,  to  meet  the  advancing 
events  at  Washington  City.  All  that  General 
Jackson  had  foreseen  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Telegraph,  and  all  that  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  through  Mr.  Duncanson,  came 
to  '^ass :  and  he  found  himself,  early  in  the  first 
tci  '  of  his  administration,  engaged  in  a  triple 
war-  -with  nullification,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whig  party: — and  must  have 
been  without  defence  or  support  from  the  news- 
paper press  at  Washington  had  it  not  been  for 
his  foresight  in  establishiug  the  Globe. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LIMITATION  OP  PUBLIC  LAND  SALES.  BUSPEN- 
SiON  OF  SURVEYS.  ABOLITION  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  8UKVEY0R  OENEUAL.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  LAND  SYSTEM.  AUTHORSHIP  OP 
THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  ORDINANCE  OF  1779.  SLA- 
VERY CONTROVERSY.  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 
INCEPTION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NULUFICA- 
TION. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  1829-'o0, 
Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  of  inquiry  which  excited  mu«h 
feeling  among  tho  western  members  of  that  body. 
It  was  a  proposition  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to 
those  then  in  market — to  suspend  the  surveys 
of  the  public  lands— and  to  abolish  the  office  of 
ijurvcyor  Qoneral.    The  ofToct  of  such  a  resolu- 


tion, if  sanctioned  upon  inquiry  and  carried  into 
legislative  effect,  would  have  been  to  check  emi. 
gration  to  the  new  States  in  tho  West — to  check 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  these  States  and 
territories— and  to  deliver  up  large  portions  of 
them  to  the  dominion  of  wild  beasts.  In  that 
sense  it  was  immediately  taken  up  by  myself 
and  other  western  members,  and  treated  as  ^q 
injurious  proposition — inciting  as  well  r..:'  inju- 
rious — and  not  fit  to  bo  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee, much  less  to  bo  reported  upon  and  adop. 
ted.  I  opened  the  debate  against  it  in  a  speech, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Mr.  Benton  disclaimed  all  intention  of  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  tho  motives  of  the 
mover  of  the  retolution :  he  took  it  according  to 
i;  s  effect  and  operation,  and  conceiving  this  to  be 
eminently  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  new  States  and  Territories,  he  should  jus- 
tify the  view  which  he  had  taken,  and  the  vote 
ho  intended  to  give,  by  an  exposition  of  facts 
and  rea.sons  which  would  show  the  disastrous 
nature  of  the  practical  effects  of  this  resolution. 

"  On  the  first  branch  of  these  effects— check- 
ing emigration  to  the  West — it  is  clear,  that,  if 
the  sales  are  limited  to  the  lands  now  in  market, 
emigration  will  cease  to  flow ;  for  these  lands 
are  not  of  a  character  to  attract  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  Mis.souri  they  are  tho  refuse  of  forty 
years  picking  under  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  twenty  more  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  character  and  value  of  this 
refuse  had  been  shown,  ofllcially,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Registers  and  Receivers,  made  in  oliedionce 
to  a  call  from  the  Senate.  Other  gentlemen 
would  .show  what  was  said  of  it  in  their  tqs^c- 
tive  States ;  he  would  confine  himself  to  his 
own,  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  show  it  to  be 
miserable  indeed.  The  St.  Louis  District,  con- 
taining two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  acres,  was 
estimated  at  an  average  value  of  fifteen  cents  per 
acre ;  tho  Capo  Girardeau  District,  containmj; 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  was  estimated 
at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre ;  the  Wes- 
tern District,  containing  one  million  and  three 
quarters  of  acres,  was  estimated  at  sixty-two 
and  a  half  cents ;  from  the  other  two  districts 
there  was  no  intelligent  or  pertinent  return ;  bat 
assuming  them  to  he  equal  to  tho  Western  Dis- 
trict, and  the  average  value  of  the  land.s  they  j 
contain  wouhl  be  only  ono  half  the  amount  of  I 
tho  present  minimum  price.  This  Iwini;  tbcj 
state  of  the  lands  in  Missouri  which  would  be  j 
subject  to  sale  under  the  oficration  o?  this  rcso- j 
lution,  no  emigrants  would  be  attracted  to  tlicm.j 
Persons  who  remove  to  new  countries  want  new  j 
lands,  first  choices ;  and  if  they  cannot  got  these,! 
they  have  no  sufficient  inducement  to  qiovc, 

'•  The  second  ill  effect  to  result  from  this  roso-l 
lution,  supposing  it  to  ripen  into  tho  mea.surci| 
which  it  implies  to  be  necessary  would  bs  i 


limiting  the  settlemonti 

Territories.    Thislimita 

be  tho  mevitable  eflTect  o 

the  lands  now  in  luarkoi 

souri,  only  oniount  to  i 

By  consequence,  only  on. 

Uo  thirds  of  the  State 

inhabitants;  tho  itjsoluth 

period,'  and  the  gentlera 

expound  this  certain  pen 

year.-!.    TJiey  say  seventy 

are  now  in  market ;  that  i 

a  year;  therefore,  \re  have 

demand  for  seventy-two  r 

ter  their  heads  to  (ionsidep 

adapted  to  the  vnluo  all  i 

lion.',  that  is  fit  for  cultjv 

imiacdiately.     They  mu.st 

jearforseventy-two  years,' 
the  hfo  of  man— a  Jong  ^ 
nation;  the  exact  period  of 
t)vity--a  long  and  sorrowfi 
toryofthe  Jews;  and  nol 
sorrowful  in  tho  historv  n 
resolution  should  take  effect 

"The  third  point  of  object 
delive.  np  large  portions  of  n 

fi'i     "  '^"  dominion  of  Tvi 

wder  would  be 


of  ■■  :•  .Hf^fe,  ■omprising''ab^ 

sqna;    .,.,..»,  covering  the  w 

Osase  River,  besides  manvot 

pioac lung  within  a  dozen  mile 

capital  of  the  State.    All  th  !, 

cd  up  to  wild  boasts:  for  the 

tinsuished,  and  the  Indians  goi 

p!e  ijoulJ  1.0  excluded   from 

™!d  fako  It;  and  all  this  i 

I  ""■""'  command  to  replenish 

™se  and  multiply  „po^  it    "^^ 

ionorer  the  beasts  of  tho  fores 
w,  the  fish  in  tlio  watei^ 
Uwfs  of  the  earth.  '  ' 

"Jo  fourth  point  of  objectioi 

«1  of  tho  land  records— tho  r 

iJ..i.shmgalltheofflcesoftheS, 

Mces  are  five  in  number 

h.W,shthem  all,  and  the  rS 

flelate  IS,  that  the^  aro  sine; 

a."-,  offices  which  have  revere, 
«     This  is  the  deSon 

«c  have  ono  of  these  offlS  in 
Ihoir  something  of  it     'nl  « 

jKongs  to  tho  school  of  NTo  ?! 
p.tofs«encea„d!nL,l&" 
IHk  first  order  of  men  that  fc'^f^" 
Imtains.   Ho  and  1 L  ^?  .   "™f 
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TWO  tniras  ot  the  Statn  «,«„!  t        " 

inhabitants ;  tl.o  mStirit'T ''.       — 

period,'  and  the  gentlemen,  in  tSr  ^nf^'^'""  I  "^  "'"  "tt'o  use  ntt^'ir'^ ""'  "'"«"» there  could 

expound  this  certain  neriorf  /«  i,         speeches,       "  Xhoso  „-„  fi,      "^  ""^^  were  abolishw? 
years.    They  say  «eve5Xo  ir'^r^-*'^"   «°n     S.Krat  o„'  f^t"^  ««■«=*«  oTh^tsoh. 
»renow  m  market;  that  wo  selK n.T  "^  ?,?.''«s    their  settleSn   L-?  a^°  "'''^  States  ch3od  : 
.year;  therefore,  we  have  enough  ^  siL'?'"''"    ^"••'■'"'«  ^eK  1  u™^„^',''  '«'-g«  portion  oTttl; 
demand  for  seventy-two  years     r/^-!^'^P'^  ^^°   ^^^  'and  recorXV:^^      *J'°  dominion  of  beastJ^ 


earfor  se/enty-twi  ?ears  ?h/^"  ^'  '  •°'"'°"  »    S  e„oSr''°,  "P^dien^;" 
iiie  life  of  n>an-rio^nTlri„!f  ^"P/"'-«  ^rm  of    wiH  voT ?^""^« ''    h  «"•  one. 
nation;  the  exact  period  R   l^J"^^  "f?°  "f  a    vote  forin     •""  •'".^'»  '"luiry.'    I  WumT  "•    ' 
«>itA  long  aXrrl l.'.''!a'V!<>"'«h  cap. )  S>  l^l"-'^::  '"to  tie  e^-peJieZ^^f'^^^X" 


suMvniia  m    mo  flistory  0 

resolution  should  take  elftct  '  " 

"The  third  point  of  objection  ,•»  *i,  ^  •. 


.;!,!;«, 


;iio;    he  ex.^Tya  oW  ^">°  »^°  ^>  a    ;«    for1^."°  -'.eh'inqurr?   I'wou  d'°  '^    ^ 

sorrowful  m   the  history  of  the  wfst^f /k-'   "'''-■'»"•  ^""^'^  "'"^<''- the  warn  of  the 

resolution  should  take  eff^t.  *^*''t'  '^  this  |     "  i  take  my  ^tand  „n„ 

that  it  is  ne w  S"htT  •  *  ^"'*'  •"^"•al  princiDle 
encyof  doinV  wX^''  '"q"To  into  th?  exK: 

«;ct  ?„S:lSga  to  f  wrong;  to  in- 
actions  which  have  imH/T  ^J"  ""t  sustaic 

™ld  take  it;  and  all  tiisli/ti'olatio^o^'r  "^  their  meaS'  ThT'''/'^,"?  the  pro  eS^'^^ 
Divine  command  to  replenish  the  earfh  /  "'''  "S't^to  the  co  intKv  •  v  J  f,' •""^'  ""'  alarm  S 
crease  and  multipy  upon  it  nml  ?^  f    '"'  to  "i-    on.  will  pirn  h?  ^'  ^"^t,  tins  inquiry  if  it  ^^ 

'ver  them  up  to  a  Sset  of  ^'°  f^  "'"^■''  *«  ^''- 
theraasgra,!c8  into  the  l^.^^''''"''  *°  """''"^ 
and  squeezed  as  lone,  as  one  rir'-^^o  be  trod 

he  pressed  from  thefr  K  Th  ^  °^  J'"«°  *'°"ld 
go  together;  and  if  tl,,/  ^'^''''^c measures  MiJ] 
this  one  pa.sscs  H.«  t  •  .'"''"o^i'tion  passes  ami 
natural,  C%Wdi,:r:''°"   "•'''  '^'^  ^a  y  a^l 


«1  of  the   andTcords  S°"  1''  '*"  *'"'  «"»»- 

.bli.hingalltheofficesoahesur'l"''"'  f""^'  "^ 
Ihi«;  offices  are  five  in  nunibl    V^^'-s  ^'"•"•^'• 

h>.bolish  then,  all,  and    he  reason    "  P'"°P"^'"^ 

J  tote  is,  that  theV  arc  rW?  "  "s^'Sned  in 
a^,  offices  which  Imve  reveZsTV  *'^'''  '■•^'  to 
"'.  This  is  thelSS  of  rV"'^''"'^'- 

I  fc  have  one  of  these  offices  jn  Mi       ^'."cc'to. 

I  wii-  .something  of  it.    'l^f  «"  Missouri,  and  r 
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t      1  ■ 


1     '       '1*11 


:3''^V"!? 


I'l. 
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outset  by  proposing  to  limit  tho  sale  of  the  west- 
em  lands  to  a  '*  clean  riddance  "  as  they  went — 
selling  no  tract  in  advance  until  all  in  the  rear 
was  sold  out.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  or- 
dmanco  reported  for  the  sale  and  survey  of  west- 
err  n:,Aa  in  the  Congress  of  tho  Confederation, 
(r  85. '  contained  a  provision  to  this  effect ;  and 
o  1?,  f  om  a  committee  strongly  JJJorthem — two 
tfj  '  J,  eight  against  four:  and  was  struck  out 
lA  the  House  on  the  motion  of  southern  members, 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  South.  I 
gave  this  account  of  tho  ciicumstancc : 

"The  ordinance  reported  by  tho  committee, 
cont;iined  the  plan  of  surveying  the  public  lands, 
which  has  since  been  followed.    It  adopted  the 
scientific  principle  of  ranges  of  townships,  which 
has  been  continued  over  since,  and  found  so 
beneficial  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  tho  country. 
Tho  ranges  began  on  tho  Pennsylvania  line,  and 
proceeded  west  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  since  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  they  have  proceeded 
west  of  that  river ;  the  townships  began  upon 
the  Ohio  Kivcr,  and  proceeded  north  to  the  Lakes. 
Tho  townships  wore  divided  into  sections  of  a 
mile  square,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each ; 
and  the  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  one  dollar 
per  acre,  and  not  less  than  a  section  to  be  sold 
together.    This  is  tho  outline  of  the  present  plan 
of  sales  and  surveys ;    and,  with  the  modifica- 
tions it  has  received,  and  may  receive,  in  gradua- 
ting the  price  of  the  land  to  the  quality,  the  plan 
is  excellent.     But  a  principle  was  incorporated 
in  the  ordinance  of  tho  most  fatal  character.    It 
was,  that  each  township  should  be  sold  out  com- 
plete before  any  land  could  beofiered  in  the  next 
one!     iliis  was  tantamount  to  a  law  that  the 
lands  should  not  bo  sold ;  that  the  country  should 
not  be  settled :  for  it  is  certain  that  every  town- 
ship, or  almost  every  one,  would  contain  land  un< 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  for  which  no  person  would 
give  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres.     The  cfi'ect  of  such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  above  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  remain  to  this  day  un- 
sold in  the  first  land  district ;  the  district  of  Stcu- 
benville,  in  Ohio,  which  included  the  first  range 
and  first  township.    If  that  provision  had  re- 
mained in  the  ordinance,  tho  settlements  would 
not  yet  have  got  out  of  sight  of  the  Pinnsylva- 
uia  line.     It  was  an  uiiju.st  and  pi-eposterous 
provision.      It  required  the  people  to  take  tho 
country  clean  before  them  ;  buy  all  us  they  went ; 
mountains,  hills,  and  swamps ;  recks,  glens,  and 
prairies.     They  were  to  make  clean  work,  as  the 
giaut  Polyphemus  did  when  he  ate  up  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses ; 

'  No  entrails,  blood,  nor  solid  bone  remains,' 

Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  such  a 
provision.  It  was  like  requiring  your  guest  to  eat 
ail  the  bones  on  his  plate  before  he  should  have 
more  meat.    To  say  that  township  No.  1  should 


be  sold  out  complete  before  townohip  No.  2  should 
bo  offered  for  sale,  was  like  requirmg  tho  bones 
of  tho  first  turkey  to  be  cat  up  before  tho  breast 
of  the  second  one  should  be  touched.  Yet  such 
was  the  provision  contained  in  the  first  ordinance 
for  tho  sale  of  the  public  lands,  reported  by  a 
committee  of  twelve,  of  which  eight  were  from 
tho  north  and  four  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac.  How  invincible  must  have  been  the 
determination  of  some  politicians  to  prevent  tho 
settlement  of  the  West,  when  they  would  thug 
counteract  tho  sales  of  the  lands  which  had  mt 
been  obtained  after  years  of  importunity,  for  th« 
payment  of  the  public  debt ! 

"  When  this  ordinance  was  put  upon  its  pas- 
sage in  Congress,  two  Virginians,  whose  names, 
for  that  act  alone,  would  deserve  the  lasting  etii 
titude  of  the  West,  levelled  their  blows  against 
tho  obnoxious  pi-ovision.  Mr.  Grayson  moved  to 
strike  it  out,  and  Mr.  Monroe  seconded  him  ■  and 
after  an  animated  and  arduous  contest,  they  suc- 
ceeded. The  whole  South  supported  them  ■  not 
one  recreant  arm  from  the  South ;  many  scatter- 
ing members  from  the  North  also  voted  with 
the  South,  and  in  favor  of  the  infant  West;  prov- 
ing then,  OS  now,  and  as  it  always  has  been,  that 
the  West  has  true  supporters  of  her  rights  and 
interests — unhappily  not  enough  of  them— in 
that  quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  the  mca- 
sui-es  have  originated  that  several  times  thrcatra- 
cd  to  be  fatal  to  her." 

Still  enlarging  its  circle,  but  as  yet  still  confinwl 
to  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
the  debate  went  on  to  discuss  tho  propriety  oi 
selling  them  to  settlers  at  auction  prices,  and  at 
an  abitrary  minimum  for  all  qualiti&ii,  and  a  re- 
fusal of  donations ;  and  in  this  hard  policy  the 
North  was  again  considered  as  the  exacting  part 
of  tho  Union — the  South  as  the  favorer  of  liberal 
terms,  and  tho  generous  dispenser  of  gratuitous 
grants  to  tho  settlers  in  the  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. On  this  point,  Mr.  Ilayne,  of  South  | 
Carohna,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"The  payment  of  'a  penny,'  or  a  'pepper 
corn,'  was  the  stipulated  price  which  our  fatheni  I 
along  tho  whole  Atlantic  coast,  now  compoaiiiH 
the  old  thirteen  States,  paid  for  their  lands;  and! 
even  when  conditions,  seemingly  move  substan-j 
tial,  were  annexed  to  the  grants ;  such  forinstancol 
as  '  settlement  and  cultivation  ; '  these  were  cin 
sidcred  as  substantially  complied  with,  by  ihej 
cutting  down  a  few  trees  and  erecting  a  log  cabinl 
— the  work  of  only  a  few  days.    Even  these  coui 
ditions  very  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  nicreljj 
nominal,  and  were  never  required  to  bo  pursuet 
in  order  to  vest  in  tho  grantee  the  fee  simple  o 
the  soil.     Such  was  the  system  under  mhich  thij 
country  was  originally  settled,  and  under  whicl 
the  thirteen  colonies  flourished  and  grew  up  t 
that  early  and  vigorous  manhood,  which  enable^ 
them  b  a  low  years  to  achieve  their  indcpcndeu 


>t:v 


ud  I  beg  gentlemen  to 

fact  that,  whiJo  they  pai, 

to  tho  mother  country  tj 

industry  were  su/Ibred  tc 

hand.s.    Now,  what,  let  n 

son  which  has  induced  al 

system  in  the   settlemer 

Can  It  be  any  other  than  ( 

only  certain  means  of  bui] 

"f- ereat  ond  prosperous 
not  that  policy  founrfed  on 
that  (ho  conquest  of  a  new 

out '-the  savage  beasts  and  s 
cutting  down  and  subduin, 

countering  all  tho  hardship, 
sanly  incident  to  tho  convt 
ness  into  cultivated  fields  « 
pie  of  the  soil?  Andwi' 
the  mother  country  found 

for  the  value  of  the  land  so. 
tions  to  her  power  and  tl-  -  ,', 
mcrcc  and  of  wealth,  fumiJ 
jnd  populous  States  ?  Jijow 
candid  consideration  of  cent'l 
policy  so  diametrically  op%i 

been  invariably  pursued  by  tl 
irards  the  new  States  in  the  \ 

so  just  and  liberal,  as  we  hav 
tobcheye.    Certain  it  is  that 

Diesto  the  north  of  us,  and  the' 
to  thesouthand  welt,  have 

i"K"i?^"5I!"'^'::*^«'->'differen 
which  had  been  for  fi  fty  or  a  hi.  h 

"cry  settler,  without^aSy^chaJ 
pense  of  the  survey,  wero,  the 
«io  the  hands  of  the  UnitodS 

Uleat  the  highest  pricoCa 
the  most  favorable  .seasons,  and 

iTintof  he  wildest  comVtitio 
«l.  a  limitation  that  tll^fS 

Wo>^ a certam  minimum  price- 
is  It  irould  seem,  thecardinni  .I' 

Ut  to  settle  the  country  and  f^n- 

.««f  new  States,  bSoSou 
[mgour  lands  into  gold."  ^ 

He  debate  was  taking  a  turn 
ajn  to  tho  expectations  of  them 
oiation,  and  which,  in  leading  to 
r  "tons,  would  only  inflame  feeli,,, 
l»?loany  practical  result.    Mr 
fc;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
I rtsmdefinite  postponement;  but 
Wonhedelivered  a  speech  whi 
(""f  topics,  and  greatly  enlarged  t 
« the  length  of  the  detat' 
IN  to  terminate.    One  of  these, 

Hy-e  authorship,  and  Jhe 
■"Sllinfamous  ordinance  of  1787 

h;nt  of  the  Northwestern  Ci' 
Niy  in  «laUon  to  tho  antish 


ind  I  beg  gentlemen  to  recoII«.f  .Z, 
ftct  that,  >vl.ilo  they  paid  sX?'',?"1  "«fo  the 
to  the  mother  coimtrv  the  wh«    "'"  J'  ""'hin^ 
industry  were  suftb  ed    o  iJa  ^P-^'t^  of  thei? 
hands.    Now,  wlmt,  let  us7n^Si"   "  "''"*  ««"> 

.„  which  has  indued  a'lf  „ar't::'!ii*^f  rr- 
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Sitts-srt^Lrh^-^^ 

:;which  ha^  ar„5r  ziT',-"!; "-  -«- 1  -^"d'Tv:;:;  :^:Tt  ^'"^""'''wJu': 

showing  from  the  Journals  Ihali;.  /^7'°"'  ""** 
-n)  brought  the  measu,:  il"  ct  ^  "  '''"''- 
y«ar  1784  (the  19th  of  A    ■>    r"^'"*'^^  in  the 

chairman  of  a  eommitL  ''" L"' *'■*'  y^""-)' »« 

^'-0  in  it,  whicH^  Siif^/t  "r-"^ 

"»,  moved  to  strike  outV!S  V^  ^^''■"»  ^""1'- 

-the  three  Soirnstr        """'  '''—  "« 

the  striking  out  Wuf^^h''  ?'"''""*  "°*'"e  «»• 

contain  the^p.^ ^t^  ofTh^^'  "°*  *''"'' 
fugitive  slaves  wh.Vh  ,         1     ^^  '^covery  of 

"Ponit.    M^WcSer  r  "''  '"^""^'^ 

hecause  "nine  State^^'^^lfj^V^-'^  -* 


son 

svstcm  in  me  settlement  nf  .^ """^"'  ""« 

Can  it  be  any  other  than  this  •  thnT;  *^'"'"cs  ? 
only  certain  means  of  buildin,;   ?„**•'*  ""^'•'J''  'ho 
nm  great  and  prosperous  commL'r  ^^'''Wer- 
not  that  policy  founded  on  ?u"""""'"cs  ?    V^^as 
tot  the  inquest  of  a  new  col  '"'^!!:'"'  ^•''■ef. 
out«thesav4e  beasts anSlm^r^'  ^^^  ^"'''"'^ 
cutting down^and  subdS    hTf""'?^*' ""^n." 
countering  all  the  hardsh  ns^nS  n  "'■'"^''  «"'^  cn- 
sarily  incident  to  th^SylSoIT^r'T'^ 
ncss  into  cultivated  fields  wl«u?„  I  ^.t"  ''"''^cr- 
pie  of  the  soil  ?    Ami  was  i?  „?/V^  •''« '"'-'«  «™- 
ihe  mother  country  found  ISu  ^^""''""^  "'at 

for  the  value  of  the^^C^sJ  ."^^S^dlrr'r 
tions  to  her  power  and  tl-  .?«„        '  "  ""*  addi- 

.  and  o7weaUh^;;™SrT„!!:«'™- 


tions  to  ner  power  and  tl-  .w.™  '  ""*  "«a'- 
«.c«o  and  of  wealth^  ™■S'h"'■'*'•''"'■«'™- 
.ndpopuIousStatos?'  Nmv  «^:  hy  prosperous 
candid  consideration  of  gentlem;.„  ^"  wV' '"  "'« 
policy  so  diametrically  opmSn  /h^''''l''.*''"  "'« 
to  invariably  pursued  b^fh^rr  ^.''''.'^'"ch  has 

wards  the  newYtates  „  t^fe  feS^'^^^^  ^°- 
so  just  and  liberal,  as  we  h  J!  I  "^  ^*^*"  1"'te 
to  believe.  Certain"^  Tn^hat  t^nTt^'^^ 
■' ■-"  "Tth  Of  US,  and  l&hl""±  colo. 


0  the  south  and  weKat' &'t"!^._^--h 


ii!es[oinenortnolus.andthp«i.,»  •  r","  «-o«o- 
to  the  south  and  we's"  hat  b^e^r?„T*^  ^^'^ 
reared  up  under  a  very  dXr^ni       fostered  and 

*hhadbeenforfifg^orahund-?    "•    ^'"'^^' 
ererv  settler,  without  aSyc}r«'h/'''!;''T"*« 
Fuse  of  the  survey,  wero  t  m  f  ^"^'""'^  'he  ex- 
L  the  hands  of  th'e  Sod  g  aToT?*,!^'''^  «'" 
rale  at  the  highest  price   hat  „  Ik?'  ''^''^  "P  for 
.l.en>ostf«vofabIe.4o„fai^'S^''^^^^^^ 
jspiritof  the  wildest  comSnn     ""fi^quently 
nh  a  limitation  thatTKfir"''^  P?^"'^«  5 
Wo«-  a  certain  minimun.  ^prte  •  Jhr^""  /^  ""'^ 
isit^vouldseem,  the cardina  point  „' „'"*'''"»  "= 

»t  to  settle  the  country,  aSftchLtl  r' r''"^' 
ta  of  new  States,  but'io  Si  ourS?,^™«- 
nig  our  lands  into  gold."  ™uers  by  com- 

Tledebatewastakingaturn  which  was  for 
agnto  the  expectations  of  the  mover  of  m1 

«on,and  which,  in  leading  tHection  j     •'''" 

«.ions,  ,vould  only  inflame  H^^^^^Z^^' 

^  to  any  practical  result.    Mr  w Iw 

His;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  ihT'  T    '**'''  '""^ 

«swcfi„ite^st^neme'„;:tuu:t^^^ 
hotion  he  delivered  a  speech  which  f? '"' 

«^topics,andgn.atIy  Tn  a  "d   t 
latendod  the  length  of  thnTw         ^Pe>  ""d 
L  to  tenninafe     One    f  tt"     "'"'  ''^  P™' 
H  to  the  author^h  band  *.     ""'  "'^'''  «" 

^..l.oramonsordUro       ;:7;tre^^- 
Kentof  the  Northwestern  Storv   '  7'" 

hno.iationtotho:s;:r:ii„: 


'nineStates"did„r"'"'^*'-"*='^<'"t 
tion.    That  is  an  errl  ^  ''*"'  ^'"- ''« ''cten- 

">o  powers  onrrnSSrrr'"^ 

«:cre  only  required  to  concur  «;.  "'  ^'"'^^ 
h'ghest  import,  as  declanW  ^r^r^  "'  *'^"' 
negotiating  treaties,  X-.  .  '  ""'""^  I^^ce, 
;e.islation%het  ;i^;;r:,^ J"  »"  -^-ry' 
(«cven)  was  sufficient?  and  Tnih'  ""''""'^ 
-c~  only  six  States  ;oti  for  /.'  '"•"'  ''^^™ 
New  Jersey  beinr>  or./      ^,        '''°  ''ctention, 

^VebstertoCar.:r7ft  7T  ""^ ''- 
numlK^r  would  ha.e  been  f  "*  ''"'"'^  ^''^ 

"ould  have  stood     irr    T."' ""''  '"^^  ^^''"«« 

-■•".thenato/rDil'f"^''^--^^ 
call  for  New  Jersey  •  b  ,?  V  ?P"''"»gha  the 
present  as  a  State  Vein  "^  J^'««y  was  not 

•"ember,  and  i  tl^ 7T '''  '^ °"^^«"« 
presence  of  a  State     M?nn  *°  ~"^"'"*°  *ho 

p"u.-nghisnar;nti:ej:rrtrr^-'''^ 

«'as  not  counted.  Mr  Woh=f  '  '"^  ''"'^ 
nance  reported  by  ji  'JI  "'''.  '''^'^  «'°  ^^di- 
pass  into  a  law  tII"""  '"  ^^«  *"  ^^'^  "o^ 
di<l  pass;  andThatw  til 'f™"f'"^''"-  ^ 
-tislavery  clause  :  "  tr^k  1T  '^'^^^  "'« 
«-ithout  any  attemnt  1  "'"'^"'^  ^''''t 

although  tl^  l7eU  n'uT  *;"*  ^'""^«' 
non-slaveholdimr  St^/o?  ""  ^'"'*'")  "^ 
'eagueof  Mr  Dlckh!      ''"■'  P^'-'he  col- 

-tutedthe;^:Ltsr;%r-- 
-nentiyTe':o;irfrrrcT 
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them  tho  chairman)  were  from  Virginib  alone. 
It  received  its  first  reading  the  day  it  was  re- 
ported— its  second  reading  the  anxt  day,  when 
vne  other  State  had  appeared—  third  reading 
on  the  day  ensuing;  going  )ugh  all  the 
forms  of  legislation,  and  becomu  „  a  law  in  three 
days — receiving  tho  votes  of  the  eight  Stotes 
present,  and  the  vote  of  every  member  of  each 
State,  except  one;  and  that  one  from  a  free 
State  north  of  the  Potomac.  These  details  I 
verified  by  producing  tho  Journals,  and  showed 
under  the  dates  of  July  1  lth,1787,  and  July  12th 
and  13th,  the  votes  actually  given  for  tho  ordi- 
nance. The  same  vote  repealed  the  ordinance 
(Mr.  Jefferson's)  ef  1784.  I  read  in  the  Senate 
the  passages  from  the  Journal  >  of  the  Congress 
of  the  confederation,  the  passages  which  showed 
these  votes,  and  incorporated  into  the  speech 
which  I  published,  the  extract  from  the  Journal 
which  I  produced ;  and  now  incorporate  the  same 
in  this  work,  that  the  authorship  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  its  passage  through  tho  old 
Congress,  may  bo  known  in  all  time  to  come  as 
the  indisputable  work,  both  in  its  conception  and 
consummation,  of  the  South.  This  is  tho  ex- 
tract : 

THE   JbtlRNAI,. 

Wednesday,  July  11/A,  1787. 

"Congress  assembled:  Present,  the  seven 
States  above  mentioned."  (Ma-ssachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — 7.) 

"  Tho  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  fof  Virginia),  Mr.  Dane  (of  Massachusetts), 
Mr.  ll.  H.  Lee  (of  Virginia),  Mr.  Kean  (of  Soutli 
Carolina),  and  Mr.  Smith  (of  New  \ork),  to 
whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a  committee 
touching  the  temporary  government  of  the  West- 
em  Territory,  reported  an  ordinance  for  tho  go- 
vernment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  tho  river  Ohio ;  which  was  read  a 
first  time. 

"Ordered,  That  to-morrow  be  assigned  for 
the  second  reading." 

«  Thursday^  July  I2th,  1787. 

"  Congress  assembled  :  Present,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
6ia-(8.) 

"Accordmg  to  order,  tho  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Oliio,  was  read  a  second 
time. 

"Ordered,  That  to-morrow  be  assigned  for 
the  third  reading  of  said  ordinance." 


"  fViday,  July  13/A,  1787. 

"  Congress  assembled :  Present,  as  ycstordar. 

"According  to  ore  ',  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  tho  Unitc<l  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows." 

[Here  follows  tho  whole  ordinance,  in  the 
very  words  in  which  it  now  appears  among  tho 
laws  of  the  United  States,  with  the  non-slavery 
clause,  the  provisions  in  favor  of  schools  and 
education,  against  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  laying  the  foundation  and  security  of 
all  these  stipulations  in  compact,  in  favor  of  re< 
storing  fugitives  from  service,  and  repcalin"  tho 
ordinance  of  23d  of  April,  1784— the  one  report 
ed  by  Mr.  Jeflcrson.] 

"  On  passing  the  above  ordinance,  tho  yeas 
and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates  : 

Massachusetts — Mr.  Iloltcn,  aye ;  Mr.  Dane 
aye.  ' 

New  York — Mr.  Smith,  aye ;  Mr.  Yates  no  • 
Mr.  Harring,  aye.  '     ' 

New  Jersey— Mr.  Clarke,  aye ;  Mr.  Scheur- 
man,  aye. 

Delaware— "^r.  Kearney,  ayo ;  Mr.  Mitchell 
aye. 

Virginia— Mr.  Grayson,  aye ;  Mr.  R.  II.  Jm 
aye ;  Mr.  Carrington,  aye. 

North  Carolina — Mr. Blount,  aye;  Mr.IIaw. 
kins,  aye. 

South  Carolina — Mr.  .Kean,  aye ;  Mr.  Uu- 
gcr,  aye. 

Georffia— Mr.  Few,  aye ;  Mr.  Pierce,  aye. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  tho  affirmative."  (Past 
754,  volume  4.)  ^   ' 

The  bare  rending  of  these  passages  from  tho 
Journals  of  the  Congress  of  tho  old  confedera- 
tion, showf.  how  erroneous  Mr.  Webster  was  in 
these  portioi?s  of  his  speech : 

"  At  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  these 
new  northwestern  States,  wc  are  accustomed, 
sir,  to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity;  we 
help  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gus ;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any 
lawgiver,  ancient  or  modem,  has  produced  effects 
of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  cliaracter, 
than  tho  ordinance  of  '87.  That  instrument, 
was  drawn  by  Nathan  Dane,  then,  and  now,  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  adopted,  as  I 
tliink  I  have  understood,  without  the  slightest 
alteration ;  and  certainly  it  has  happened  to  f«ir 
men  to  be  the  authors  of  a  political  mca.sure  of 
more  large  and  enduring  consequence.  It  fixci), 
for  ever,  tho  character  of  the  population  in  tiio 
vast  regions  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  exclud- 
ing from  them  involuntary  servitude.  It  ni- 
prcsscd  on  the  soil  itself,  while  it  was  yet  a  wil- 
derness, an  incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other  than 
free  men.  It  laid  the  interdict  against  personal 
servitude,  in  original  compact,  nut  only  deeper 
iiaa  all  local  law,  but  deeper,  also,  than  all  lid 
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gonstitutions.  Under  tho  oirctimstanccs  then 
existing,  I  ^ook  upon  this  original  and  Reason- 
able provision,  as  a  real  good  attained.  Wo  see 
its  consequences  at  this  moment,  and  we  shall 
never  cca.se  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  tho  Ohio 
shall  flow.  It  was  a  great  and  salutary  measure 
of  prevention.  Sir,  I  Khould  fear  tho  rebuke  of 
no  intelligent  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  were  I 
to  iu)k  whether  if  such  an  ordinance  could  have 
been  applied  to  his  own  Siate,  while  it  yet  was 
a  wilderness,  and  before  Boon  had  passed  the 
gap  of  the  Alleghany,  ho  does  not  suppose  it 
would  have  contributed  to  tho  ultimate  great- 
ness of  that  commonwealth  1  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  bo  doubted,  that  where  it  did  apply  it  has 
pi'oduced  an  effect  not  easily  to  bo  described,  or 
measured  in  the  growth  of  tho  States,  and  the 
extent  and  increuso  of  their  population.  Now, 
sir  this  great  measure  again  was  carried  by  the 
north,  and  by  the  north  alone.  There  were,  in- 
deed, individuals  elsewhere  favorable  to  it ;  but 
it  was  supported  as  a  measure,  entirely  by  the 
votes  of  tho  northern  States.  If  New  England 
had  been  governed  by  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  now  ascribed  to  her,  this  very  measure 
was,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  thwart 
her  purposics.  It  was,  of  all  tilings,  the  very 
means  of  rendering  certain  a  vast  emigration 
from  her  own  population  to  the  west.  She 
looked  to  that  consequence  only  to  disregard  it. 
She  deemed  tho  regulation  a  most  useful  one  to 
the  States  that  would  spring  up  on  the  territory, 
and  advantageous  to  tho  country  at  large.  She 
adhered  to  the  principk)  of  it  perseveringly,  year 
after  year,  until  it  was  finally  accomplished. 

"An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer,  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  the  honor  of  this  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  tho  northwestern  territory. 
Tho  journal,  without  argument  or  comment,  re- 
futes such  attempt.  Tlie  cession  by  Virginia 
was  made,  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April 
following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson,  Chase,  and  IIowclI,  reported  a  plan 
for  a  temporary  government  of  the  territory,  in 
ifhich  was  this  article :  '  that,  after  the  year 
1^0,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  invol- 
untiry  servitude  in  any  of  tho  said  States,  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  pf  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  convicted.'  Mr.  Speight, 
of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out '  this 
paragraph.  The  question  was  put,  according  to 
tho  form  then  practised  :  '  Shall  these  words 
stand,  as  part  of  the  plan,'  &c.  ?  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
—seven  States,  voted  in  the  afHrmativo.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  nega- 
tive. North  Carolina  was  divided.  As  the  con- 
sent of  nine  States  was  necessary,  tho  words 
could  not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  according- 
ly. Mr.  Jefl'crson  voted  for  tho  clausto,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

"In  March,  the  next  year  [178.')],  Mr,  King 
of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr.  £llery  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  tho  formerly  rejected 


article,  with  this  addition :  ^And  that  thU  regu^ 
lation  shall  be  an  article  ofcmnpact,  and  re- 
main  aftmdamental  principle  of  the  conatitu- 
tiona  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  arid 
each  of  the  Slates  described  in  the  resolve,^  &c 
On  this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and 
thorough  security,  the  eight  northern  States  at 
that  time  voted  ailirmativelr,  and  the  four 
southern  States  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine 
States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus,  tho  pro- 
vision was  again  rejected  by  the  southern  States, 
Tho  perseverance  <Tf  tho  north  held  out,  and  two 
years  afterwards  tho  object  was  attained." 

This  is  shown  to  be  all  erroneous  in  relation  to 
this  ordinance.  It  was  not  first  drawn  by  Mr. 
Dane,  but  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  and  that  nearly  two 
years  before  Mr.  Dana  came  into  Congress.  It 
was  noi  passed  by  the  North  alone,  but  equally 
by  tho  South — there  being  but  eight  States  pre- 
sent at  tho  passing,  and  they  equally  of  the  North 
and  the  South — and  tho  South  voting  unani- 
mously for  it,  both  as  States  and  as  individual 
members,  while  the  North  had  one  member  again"* 
it.  It  was  not  baffled  two  years  for  tho  want  of 
nine  States ;  if  so,  and  nine  States  had  been  neces- 
sary, it  would  not  have  been  passed  when  it  was, 
and  never  by  free  State  votes  alone.  There  were 
but  eight  States  (both  Northern  and  Southern) 
present  at  the  passing ;  and  there  were  not  nine 
free  States  in  the  confederacy  at  that  time.  There 
were  but  thirteen  in  all :  and  the  half  of  these, 
as  nearly  as  thirteen  can  be  divided,  were  slave 
States.  The  fact  is,  that  the  South  only  delayed 
its  vote  for  the  antislavery  .clause  in  tho  ordi- 
nance for  want  of  the  provision  in  favor  of  re- 
covering fugitives  from  service.  As  soon  as  that 
was  added,  sho  took  the  lead  again  for  the  ordi- 
nance— a  fact  which  gives  great  emphasis  to  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Webster  was  present  when  I  read  these 
extracts,  and  said  nothing.  lie  neither  reaffirm- 
ed his  previous  statement,  that  Mr.  Dane  was 
the  author  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  "  this  great 
measure  was  carried  by  the  North,  and  by  the 
North  alone."  lie  said  nothing ;  nor  did  he  af- 
terwards correct  the  errors  of  his  speech :  and. 
they  now  remain  in  it ;  and  have  given  occask>n: 
to  a  very  authentic  newspaper  contradiction  of 
his  statement,  copied,  like  my  statement  to  the- 
Senate,  from  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress. 
It  was  by  Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  private  secretary  to  President  Madi- 
son, afterwards  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  now  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  resident  of 
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Philadriphia.    IIo  made  hia  correction  through 
the  National  Intelligencer,  of  AVashington  City ; 
and  being  drawn  from  the  i*amc  sources  it  agrees 
entirely  with  my  own.    And  thus  the  South  is 
entitled  to  th")  credit  of  originating  and  pass- 
ing this  great  measure — a  circumstance  to  be  re- 
membered and  quoted,  as  showing  the  South  at 
that  timo  in  taking  the  lead  in  curtailing  and  re- 
stricting the  existence  of  slavery.    The  cause  of 
Mr.  Webster's   mistakes  may  be  found  in  th^ 
fact  that  the  ordinance  was  three  times  before  the 
old  Congress,  and  once  (the  third  time)  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Dane  was  a 
member.    It  was  first  reported  by  a  committee 
of  three  (April,  1784)  of  which  two  were  from 
slave  states,  (Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Chase  of  Maryland,)   Mr.  Howard,  of  lihode 
Island ;  and  this,  as  stated,  was  nearly  two  years 
before  lir,  Dane  became  a  member.    The  anti- 
elavtry  clause  was  then  dropped,  there  being  but 
six  States  for  it.    The  next  year,  the  antislavery 
elause,  with  seme  !ii<v1ification,  wa^oved  by  Mr. 
Bufus  King,  and  sent  as  a  proposition  to  a  commit- 
tee :  but  did  not  ripen  into  a  law.    Afterwards 
the  whole  ordinance  was  passed  as  it  now  stands, 
upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  six,  of  whom 
Mr.  Dane  was  one ;  but  not  the  chairman. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  author- 
ship to  which  Mr.  AVebster's  remarks  give  rise, 
was  another  which  excited  some  warm  discussion 
— the  topic  of  slavery — and  the  effect  of  its  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  in  different  States.  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  were  taken  for  examples,  and  the 
superior  improvement  and  population  of  Ohio 
were  attributed  to  its  exemption  from  the  evils 
of  slavery.  This  was  an  excitable  subject,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  wounds  of  the  Missouri 
controversy,  in  which  the  North  was  the  undis- 
puted aggressor,  were  still  tender,  and  hardly 
scarred  over.  Mr.  Haync  answered  with  warmth 
and  resented  as  a  reflection  upon  the  slave  States 
this  disadvantageous  comparison.  I  replied  to 
the  same  topic  myself,  and  said  : 

"  I  was  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  connected 
with  the  Missouri  question,  when  Inst  on  the 
floor.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hayne]  could  see  nothing  in  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  nor  in  any  previous  part  of  the  de- 
bate, to  justify  the  introduction  of  that  topic. 
Neither  could<I.  IIo  thought  he  saw  the  ghost 
of  the  Missouri  question  brought  in  among  us. 
80  did  I.  He  was  astonished  at  the  apparition. 
I  was  not :  for  a  close  observance  of  the  signs 
iu  the  West  had  prepared  me  for  this  develop- 


ment from  the  East.    I  was  well  prepared  foi 
that  invective  against  slavery,  and  for  that  ur 
plitication  of  the  blessings  of  exemption  from 
slavery,  exeniplifled  in  the  condition  of  Ohio 
which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  indulged 
in,  and  which  the  object  in  view  required  to  be 
derived  from  the  Northeast.    I  cut  the  root  o( 
that  derivation  by  reading  a  passaffe  from  the 
Journals  of  the  old  Congress ;  but  this  will  not 
prevent  the  invective  and  encomium  from  going 
forth  to  do  their  oflice ;  nor  obliterate  the  line 
which  was  drawn  between  the  free  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  slave  State  of  Kentucky.    If  the  only 
results  of  this  *  invective  and  cnc«roium  were 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  oratorical  fame  of  the 
speaker,  I  should  spend  not  a  moment  in  rcmarll' 
ing  upon  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tiiat 
the  terrible  Missouri  agitation  took  its  rise  from 
the  "  substanoD  of  two  speeches"  delivered  on 
this  floor ;  and  since  that  time,  antislavery  speech- 
es, coming  from  the  same  political  and  geographi- 
cal quarter,  arc  not  to  be  disregarded  here.  What 
was  said  upon  that  topic  was  certainly  intended 
for  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio ;  to 
the  people,  then,  of  that  division  of  the  Union 
I  wish  to  address  myself,  and  to  disabuse  them 
of  some  erroneous  impressions.    To  them  I  can 
truly  say,  that  slavery,  iu  the  abstract,  has  but 
few  advocates  or  defenders  in  the  slave-holding 
States,  and  that  slavery  as  it  is,  an  hereditary  in- 
stitution descended  upon  us  from  our  ancestors 
would  have  fewer  advocates  among  us  than  it 
has,  if  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  would  only  let  us  alone.    The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  slavery  was  much  weaker  before  those 
intermcddlers  began  their  operations  than  it  is  at 
present.    The  views  of  leading  men  in  the  Nortii 
nnd  the  South  were  indisputably  the  same  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  government.    Of  this 
our  legislative  history  contains  the  highest  proof, 
The  foreign-slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  Virgi- 
nia, as  soon  as  the  licvolution  began.  It  was  one 
of  her  first  acts  of  sovereignty.     In  the  conven- 
tion of  that  State  which  ndopte<l  the  federal  con- 
stitution, it  was  an  objection  to  that  instrument 
that  it  tolerated  the  African  slave-trade  for  twen- 
ty years.    Nothing  that  has  appeared  since  has 
surpassed  the   indignant  denunciations  of  this 
traffic  bj'  Patrick  Ilcnry,  George  Mason,  and 
others,  in  that  convention. 

"  Sir,  1  regard  with  admiration,  that  is  to  sajr, 
with  wonder,  the  sublime  morality  of  those  who 
cannot  bear  the  abstract  contemplation  of  sla- 
very, at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  off.  It  is  entirely  above,  that  is  to 
say,  it  afl'ects  a  vast  superiority  over  the  moral- 
ity of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  himself.  Christ  and  (he 
apostles  appeared  in  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  that  empire  was  called  the  Konian 
world,  and  that  world  was  filled  with  slaves. 
Forty  millions  was  the  estimated  number,  being 
onc-fuurth  of  the  whole  population.  Single  indi- 
viduals held  twenty  thousand  slaves.  A  freed 
man,  one  who  had  himself  been  a  Siave,  died  the 
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jffsseaaoT  of  four  thousand— such  were  tho  num- 
^^sTrhe  righla  of  tho  ownors  over  this  multi- 
tude of  human  beingx  was  that  of  life  and  death, 
without  protection  from  law  or  mitigation  from 
public  sentiment.  Tho  scourge,  the  cross,  tho 
ysh-pond,  the  den  of  the  wild  beast,  and  the 
irena  of  of  tho  gladiator,  wos.the  lot  of  tho  slave, 
upon  tho  slightest  expression  of  the  master's  will. 
Alav  of  incredible  atiocity  made  all  slaves  re- 
eponsiblo  with  their  own  lives  for  the  life  of  their 
inaster;  it  was  the  law  that  condemned  tho 
whole  household  of  slaves  to  death,  in  cose  of  the 
assassination  of  tho  master — a  law  under  which 
as  many  as  four  hundred  have  been  executed  nt 
a  time.  And  these  slaves  were  the  white  people 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  from  whom  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  world  derive  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  tho  human  mind.  Christ  saw  all  this — the 
number  of  the  slaves — their  hapless  condition — 
and  their  white  color,  which  was  the  same  with 
his  own;  yet  he  said  nothing  against  slavery; 
he  preached  no  doctrines  which  led  to  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre;  none  which,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  state  of  things  in  our  country,  would 
authorize  an  inferior  race  of  blacks  to  extermi- 
nate that  superior  race  of  whites,  in  whose  ranks 
ho  himself  appeared  upon  earth.  lie  preached 
no  such  doctrines,  but  those  of  a  contrary  tenor, 
which  inculcated  the  duty  of  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  tho  slave — humanity  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  master,  llis  apostles 
did  tho  same.  St  Paul  sent  bock  a  runaway 
slave,  Onesimus,  to  his  owner,  with  a  letter  of 
apology  and  supplication.  He  was  not  tho  man 
to  harbor  a  runaway,  much  less  to  onticu  him 
from  llis  master ;  and,  least  of  all,  to  excite  on 
insurrection. " 

This  allusion  to  tho  Missouri  controversy,  and 
invective  against  tho  free  States  for  their  part  in 
it,  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Webster,  showing 
what  their  conduct  had  been  at  tho  first  introdu^^ 
lion  of  llie  slavery  topic  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  totally  refused  to 
interfere  between  master  and  slave  in  any  way 
whatever.    This  h  vrh»t  he  said : 

"  When  tho  present  constitution  was  submitted 
for  tho  ratiiication  of  the  people,  there  were  those 
who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  tho  government 
vkich  it  proposed  to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in 
eonic  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tend- 
ing to  tho  abolition  of  slavery.  This  suggestion 
would,  of  course,  attract  much  attention  in  the 
Muthern  conventions.  In  that  of  Virginia,  Gover- 
nor Randolph  said : 

'"I  hope  there  is  none  here  who,  considering 
iho  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosoph}-,  will 
make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia— that, 
at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of 
their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there 
is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men 


now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  cf 
the  general  government,  bo  made  free. ' 

"  At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  tho 
subject  wero  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
different  States.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  tlio  abolition  of  slavery,  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  (Jongrcss  a  memorial,  praying 
Congress  to  promote  tho  abolition  by  such  powers 
as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred,  in 
tho  House  of  Koprcsentativcs,  to  a  select  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Mr.  Foster  of  New  Hampshire; 
Mr.  Gerry  of  MossBcbusetts ,  Mr.  Huntington  of 
Connccticul;  Mr.  Lawrcsnco  of  New- York;  Mr. 
Sinnickson  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Hartley  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia ;  all 
of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe,  northern  men, 
but  the  last.  This  committee  made  a  report, 
which  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on 
several  days ;  and  being  amended,  although  in 
no  .material  respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three 
distinct  propositions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  tho  slave-trade.  First,  in  tho  words  of  the 
constitution,  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importn*'ju 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  tho  States,  then  exist- 
ing, should  think  proper  to  admit.  Second,  that 
Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  tho  citizens 
of  tho  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade,  for  tho  purpose  of  supplying 
foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  our  laws 
against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic,  are 
founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bears  on  the  pi-csent  question,  was  expressed  in 
tho  following  terms : 

'• '  liesohed,  That  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  tho  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in 
tho  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  States ;  it  re- 
maining with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  therein,  which  humanity 
and  true  policy  may  require. ' 

"This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  early  as  March,  1790. 
And  now,  sir,  tho  honorable  member  will  allow 
me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  wero  the  select 
committee  who  reported  the  resolution,  with  a 
single  exception,  all  northern  men.  but  also  that 
of  tho  members  tficn  composing  tho  House  of 
Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe  near* 
ly  two  thirds,  w^ere  northern  men  also. 

'•  The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  its  journal,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Con- 
gress had  any  authority  to  regulate,  qr  interfere 
with,  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  States. 
No  northarn  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
moved  aty  such  question  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  Tho  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they 
might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and  quieted 
by  this  early  decision ;  and  so  remained,  till  they 
were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  col- 
lateral and  indirect  purposes.  When  it  became 
necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political 
persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground  for  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  northern   men  from  confldonco  antl 
from  lend  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  republic,  then,  nnd 
not  till  then,  the  cry  was  rained,  nnd  the  feeling 
induKtridiixly  cxcitc<l.  that  the  iniliicnRo  of  north- 
ern men  in  the  public  councils  would  en(lnnp:er 
tho  relation  of  mnster  and  Hlnve.     For  myself  I 
claim  no  other  merit  than  that  this  proos  and 
enormous  ii^justico  townnis  tho  whole  North,  has 
not  wrouf^ht  upon  mo  to  change  my  opinions,  or 
my  political  conduct.    I  hope  I  am  above  violat- 
ing my  principles,  oven  under  tho  smart  of  in- 
Jury  and  false  imputations.    Unjust  Htispicions 
and  undeserved  reproach,  whatever  puin  1  may 
experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  mo,  I  trust, 
nevertheless,  to  overstep  thelimiw  of  constitution- 
al duty,  or  to  encroach  on  tho  riphta  of  others. 
Tho  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where 
I  And  it — in  tho  hands  of  their  own  governments. 
It  is  their  afTair,  not  mine.    Nor  do  I  complain 
of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that 
population  has  had  in  tho  distribution  of  power 
under  this  federal  government.     Wo  know,  sir, 
that  tho  representation  of  tho  states  in  tho  other 
house  is  not  equal.    Wo  know  that  great  ad- 
vantage, in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  tho  slave- 
holding  States ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  tho  in- 
tended equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to 
say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  tho  same 
ratio,  has  bccomo  merely  nominal ;  tho  habit  of 
the  government  being  almost  invariibiy  to  col- 
lect its  revenues  from  other  sources,  and  in  other 
modes.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain:  nor 
would  I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this 
arrangement  of  representation.    It  is  the  original 
bargain,  tho  compact — let  it  stand :  let  tho  ad- 
vantage of  it  bo  fully  enjoyed.    Tho  Union  itself 
is  too  full  of  benefit  to  bo  hazarded  in  proposi- 
tions for  changing  its  original  basis.    I  go  for  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  tho  Union  as  it  is. 
But  I  nm  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to 
accusations,  either  against  myself  individually, 
or  against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and  un- 
just ;  accu.mtions  which  imputo  to  us  a  disposi- 
tion to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  and  to 
extend  the  power  of  tuc  f^vcmmcnt  over  tho  in- 
ternal laws  and  domestic  condition  of  tho  States. 
All  such  accusations,  'fherever  and  whenever 
made,  all  insinuations  of  the  existanco  of  any 
such  purixjscs,  I  know,  and  feel  to  be  groundless 
and  injurious.    And  we  must  confide  in  southern 
gentlemen  themselves ;  wo  must  trust  to  those 
whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of 
feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and 
disseminato  truth,  and  who  possess  the  meuns  of 
its  diifusion  with  tho  southern  public ;  we  must 
leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its 
prejudices.    But,  in  tho  mean  time,  for  my  owh 
part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those 
towards  whom  justice  is  exercised,  receive  it  with 
candor  or  with  contumely. " 

This  is  what  Mr.  Webster  said  on  the  subject 
Bl*  slavery ;  and  although  it  was  in  reply  to  an  in- 
Tective  of  my  own,  excited  by  the  recent  agitation 


of  tho  Missouri  question,  I  made  no  answer  in>. 
pugning  its  correctness ;  and  must  add  that  J 
never  .saw  ..ny  thing  in  Mr.  Webster  inconsiiteiit 
with  what  ho  then  said;  and  b<<]ievo  thattht 
same  resolves  could  have  been  passed  in  thosaoi 
way  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  years  tint 
I  was  in  Congress. 

But  the  topic  which  became  the  leading  fcatun 
of  V\\,  whole  debate;  and  gave  it  an  intentt 
which  cannot  die,  was  that  of  nulliflcation—thi 
assumed  right  of  a  stato  to  annul  an  act  of  Coiv 
gress — then  first  broached  in  our  national  Icgjj. 
lature — and  in  tho  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Ilayne  wore  the  champion  speakers 
on  opposite  sides-^the  latter  understood  to  be 
speaking  tho  sentiments  of  tho  Vice-President 
Mr.  Calhoun.    This  new  turn  in  tho  debate  was 
thus  brought  about:  Mr.  Hayne, in  tho  sectional 
nature  of  the  discussion  which  hod  grown  up 
mado  allusions  to  tho  conduct  of  New  England 
during  tho  war  of  1812;  and  especially  to  th« 
assemblage  known  as  tho  Hartford  Convention, 
and  to  which  designs  unfriendly  to  tho  Union 
hod  been  attributed.    This  gave  Mt.  Webster 
the  rights  both  of  defence  and  of  retaliation ;  and 
ho  found  material  for  tho  first  in  tho  character 
of  tho  os'cmblage,  and  for  tho  second  in  the 
public  meetings  which  had  taken  place  in  South 
Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff— and  at 
which  resolves  were  passed,  nnd  propositious 
adopted  significant  of  resistance  to  the  act;  and, 
consequently,  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.   He 
in  his  turn,  mado  allusions  to  these  resolves  and 
propositions,  until  he  drew  out  Mr.  Hayno  into 
their  defence,  and  into  an  avowal  of  what  has 
since  obtained  the  current  name  of  "  NiiWJim- 
tion  ;"  although  at  the  time  (during  the  delate)  it 
did  not  at  nil  strike  mo  as  going  tho  length  which 
it  nilerwards  avowed ;  nor  have  I  ever  believed 
that  Mr.  Hayne  contemplated  disunion,  in  anj 
contingency,  as  one  of  its  results.    In  entering 
ujwn  the  argument,  Mr.  Webster  first  Runimcd 
up  tho  doctrine,  as  ho  conceived  it  to  be  avowed, 
thus : 

"  I  understand  tho  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of 
the  Stato  legislature  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  this  government  transrends  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  t6  arrest  the  operation 
of  its  laws. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  ass  < 
right  existing  under  the  constitution;  not  is t 
right  to  overthrow  it,  on  tho  ground  of  extitm 


Mr.  Ilayno,  evidently  i 
fully  deny,  the  propositior 
had  recourse  to  a  staten 
adopted  for  that  purpos 
the  Virginia  resolutions 
afflrmod  in  1799.  Ho  rosi 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  bci 
ho  would  state  that  his  p 
words  of  the  Virginia  resol 

"That  this  Assembly 
peremptorily  declare,  that 
of  tho  'ernl  government 
compact,  to  which  tho  Stati 
ited  by  tho  plain  sense  ond 
strument  constituting  that  c 
ralid  than  they  are  autho 
enumerated  in  that  compac 
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tainmg,  within  their  respectiv 
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Thus  were  tho  propositions 
-«ach  speaker  taking  Iiis  < 
his  text;  which  in  tho  end,  ( 
resolutions  turned  out  to  be 
South  Carolina  sense)  came  t( 
Webster,  at  one  point,  giving 
practical  form,  and  showing 
Carolina  doctrine  would  ha» 
.W  England  if  it  had  beeni 
I  Hartford  Convention,  said : 

I    'Let  me  here  say.  sir  that 
ioctrine  had  been  Sved;, 
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neceuity,  such  u  would  justify  violent  rovolu- 

>■  I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority, 
on  llio  P"''^  *'^  ^^^  tiJUtofl,  thus  to  intcrforo,  for 
tiio  wrpoHo  of  correctini;  the  oxerciHe  of  power 
by  tno  general  government,  of  chocking  it,  nnd 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  its  powers. 

<'  I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  thu  ulti- 
mate power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional  ex- 
tent of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclusive- 
ly in  the  general  guvommont,  or  any  branch  of 
it-  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  SttUcH  mny 
lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the 
general  government  transcends  its  ]>ower. 

"I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  casOj  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
irovcrnment,  require  it,  sucli  State  government 
may)  V  >'"  ^^^  sovereign  authority,  annul  un 
act  of  the  general  governniPiit,  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  polpably  unconstitutional." 

Mr.  Hayno,  evidently  unprepared  to  admit,  or 
fully  deny,  the  propositions  as  broadly  laid  down, 
bad  recourse  to  a  statement  of  his  own ;  and, 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  the  third  resolve  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  the  year  1798 — ^re- 
afBrmed  in  1799.  lie  rose  immediately  and  said 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  being  clearly  understood, 
he  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution ;  and  read  it — 

"That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 
peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  [wwers 
of  the  'eral  government  as  resulting  from  the 
compact,  to  which  the  States  arc  parties,  as  lim- 
ited by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  in- 
strument constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther 
Talid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  nnd  that,  in  case 
of  a  deliberate,  palpuble,  and  dangerous  exorcise 
of  other  powers,  not  gruntwl  by  the  said  com- 
pact, the  States  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the 
right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main- 
taining, within  their  respective  limits,  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

Thus  were  the  propositions  stated,  and  argued 
-each  speaker  taking  his  own  proposition  for 
his  text ;  which  in  the  end,  (and  as  the  Virginia 
resolutions  turned  out  to  be  understood  in  the 
South  Carolina  sense)  came  to  be  identical.  Mr. 
Webster,  at  one  point,  giving  to  his  argument  a 
practical  form,  and  showing  what  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine  would  have  accomplished  in 
New  England  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Hartford  Convention,  said : 

'Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that,  if  the  gentleman's 
joctrino  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  in 


Now  England,  in  the  timoa  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  we  ahould  probably  not  now 
have  l)cen  hero.  The  government  would,  very 
likely,  havo  gono  to  pieties,  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  lawa ;  no  States  can  ever  en- 
tertain a  clearer  conviction  than  the  New  Eng- 
land States  then  entertained ;  and  if  they  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opin- 
ion, us  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable  mem* 
l>er  espouses,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probabil* 
ity,  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I 
aiik  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and 
declare,  \/hether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  Eng- 
land States  would  have  buen  justifled  in  inter- 
fering to  break  up  the  embargo  system,  under 
the  conscientious  opinions  which  they  held  upon 
it  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that  law  ?  Does 
ho  admit  or  tleny?  If  that  which  is  thought 
|)ulp.ihly  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolina, 
justilles  that  State  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  law.  tell  mo,  whether  that  which  was  tliought 
palpably  unconstitutional  also  in  Massachusetts, 
would  have  justilled  her  in  doing  the  same  thing  ? 
Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  the  constitution  to  stand  on. 
No  public  man  of  reputation  over  advanced  it  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or  could 
maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time." 

lie  argued  that  the  doctrine  had  no  founda- 
tion either  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions— that  the  constitution  makes  the 
federal  government  act  upon  citizens  within  tho 
States,  and  not  upon  tho  States  themselves,  as  in 
the  old  confederation :  that  within  their  consti- 
tutional limits  tho  laws  of  Congress  were  su- 
preme— and  that  it  was  treasonable  to  resist 
them  with  force :  and  that  the  question  of  theii 
constitutionality  was  to  bo  decided  by  the  Su 
premc  Court.    On  this  point,  he  said : 

"  The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern- 
ment. They  gave  it  a  constitution ;  and  in  that 
constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  havo  made  it  a 
limited  government.  They  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  liave  restrained  it  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  lowers  as  arc  granted;  and  all 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  to  tho  people.  '  ,  sir,  they  have  not  stop- 
ped here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can 
be  so  clear  a.s  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty. 
Who  then  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  peo- 
ple? Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it 
mny  bo  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  1 
With  whom  do  they  impose  this  ultimate  right 
of  deciding  on  tho  powers  of  the  government? 
Sir,  they  have  scttleti  all  this  in  the  fullest  m.an- 
ner.    They  havo  left  it  with  the  government  itr- 
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Mlf,  in  its  nppropriato  hrnnchca.  Sir,  tho  very 
chiof  enH,  tho  main  design,  for  which  the  wholu 
conHtitiition  vah  franicHl  and  adontcd  wbn,  tn  ch- 
tahlish  a  gnvvrnmcnt  that  should  not  be  ohIi(;fd 
to  act  throii|;h  State  ajti'iicv,  or  depend  on  Slatt 
opinion  and  Statu  dJHcretion.  Tlin  people  had 
had  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  government 
tinder  tho  confederacy.  Under  that  tiyHtcni,  tlio 
Iep;al  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals, 
bclongvd  cxcluHively  to  the  StatcH.  Con^rreNH 
oould  only  rocomniend ;  their  acts  were  nut  of 
binding  force,  till  tho  States  had  adopted  and 
sanctioned  them.  Arc  wo  in  that  condition  Htill  ? 
Aro  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discretion,  and 
8tato  confttruction  ?  Sir,  if  wo  arc,  then  vain 
will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  conHlitulion 
nnder  which  wo  sit.  But,  sir,  tho  people  hnvu 
wiHoly  provide*],  in  tho  conHtitution  itself,  a  pro- 
per, Huitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  Nettling  ()ueK- 
tions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are,  in  the 
constitution,  grants  of  powers  to  t'ongrcNs,  and 
restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  arc.  olso, 
prohibitions  on  tho  States.  Sonio  authority 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  tho 
iiltimato  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  tho  in- 
terpretation of  these  grants,  cstrictions,  ami 
prohibitions.  The  constitution  has.  itNcIf,  |ioiiit.- 
ed  out,  ordained,  and  established,  that  authority. 
How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential 
end  7  By  declaring,  sir,  that  '  the  constitution, 
and  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
Eiianco  thereof,  shall  bo  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  any  thing  in-  tho  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  Stato  to  tlio  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  This,  sir,  was  tho  first  great  step.  JJy  this, 
tho  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
tho  United  States  is  declared.  Tho  people  si 
will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes 
in  conflict  with  tho  constitution  or  any  law  of 
tho  United  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this 
question  of  interference  ?  To  whom  lies  tho  last 
appeal  1  This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides 
also,  by  declaring  'that  tho  judicial  jio^yer  shall 
extend  to  all  coses  arising  under  the  constitution 
nnd  laws  of  the  United  States.'  These  two  pro- 
visions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  arc, 
in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  the  arcii.  With  these, 
it  is  a  constitution ;  without  them  it  is  a  confed- 
eracy. In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express 
provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its  very  first 
session,  in  the  Judicial  Act,  a  mode  for  carrying 
them  into  full  efl'eet,  and  for  bringing  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  power  to  tho  iinal  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a 
government.  It  then  had  tho  means  of  self- 
protection  ;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  now  among  things  which  are 
past.  Having  constituted  tho  government,  f  nd 
declared  its  jiowers,  the  people  have  fartlicr  said, 
timt,  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the  extent 
of  these  powers,  the  government  shall  itself 
decide ;  subject,  always,  like  other  popular  go- 
vernments, to  its  responsibility  to  the  people. 
And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  Slate 
legislature  acquires  any  power  to    interfere? 


Who  or  what  gives  them  the  riglit  to  say  to  tb« 
piioplc,  '  we,  who  are  your  agents  and  scrvintg 
fur  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide  thit 
your  other  agents  and  servants,  appointed  by 
you  for  another  pur|)ose,  have  transcemliil  tho 
autliority  you  gave  them  7 '  Tho  reply  would 
Ik),  I  think,  not  impertinent:  who  nmdo  yoi| 
judge  over  another's  servaut«7  To  their  owu 
masters  they  stand  or  fall." 

With  respect  to  the  Virginia  resolutions,  on 
whkih  Mr.  Hayno  relied,  Mr.  Webster  disputed 
tho  interpretation  put  upon  them — claimed  for 
them  an  innocent  and  Justifiable  mcaninn'—and 
exempted  ^fr,  Madison  from  tho  suspicion  of 
having  penned  a  resolution  asserting  the  rif;||t 
of  a  State  legislature  to  annul  an  act  of  Con- 
gress,  and  thereby  putting  it  in  tho  power  of  ons 
State  to  destroy  a  form  of  government  which  li« 
had  jusi  labored  so  hard  to  establisli.  To  thii 
eilect  ho  taid : 

"  I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  tho 
Virgil, ill  resolutions  of  1798.     I  cannot  under. 
t.ake  to  sny  how  thos*)  resolutions  were  und(•^ 
stood  by  those  who   passi'd  them.    Their  l»n- 
giiagc  is  not  a  little  indetlnite.     In  thecnKoof  tho 
exciciso,  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power  not 
granted  to  them,  the  jesolutioris  assert  the  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  interfere,  and  arrest 
tho  progress  of  tlie  evil.     This  is  susceptible  of 
more  than  one  intcrpretatiun.     It  may  mean  no 
more  than  that  the  States  may  interfere  by  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance ;  or  by  pro|ioyin<.'  to  the 
people  an  alteration  of  the  federal  constitution. 
This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable ;  or.  it 
may  bo,  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  as-irrt  the 
general  right  of  revolution,  as  against  all  f;ov. 
ernments,  in  cases  of   inlolorable   oppression, 
This  no  one  doubts ;  and  this,  in  my  oiiiuion,  is 
oil  that  ho  who  framed  tho  resolutions  could 
have  meant  by  it :  for  I  shall  not  readily  kdicve 
that  ho  (Mr.  Modi.son)  was  ever  of  opinion  thata 
StatOj  under  tho  constitution,  and  in  confonnitv 
with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  ojiinion 
of  its  uncon.<<titutionality,  however  clear  and  p,i!- 
pablo  she  might  think  tho  case,  annul  a  law  of 
Congress,  so  ior  a.s  it  should  oiierate  on  hcrseilj 
bj-  her  own  legislative  power." 

Mr.  Hayno,  on  his  part,  disclaimed  all  imila- 
tion  of  the  Hartfonl  Convention ;  and  gave  (a.i 
the  practical  part  of  his  doctrine)  the  jjledge  o( 
forcible  resistoncc  to  any  attempt  to  enforce  un- 
constitutional laws.    He  said : 

"  Sir,  unkind  as  my  allusion  to  the  Ilarifonj 
Convention  has  l)een  considered  byits  supporieRi, 
I  apprehend  that  this  disclaimer  of  the  gentle- 
man will  be  regarded  as  '  the  unkinilcst  cut  of 
all.'  When  the  gentleman  sfrnke  of  the  Caro- 
lina conventions  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville,  let 
me  tell  him  that  he  spoko  of  that  which  never 
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hid  existence,  except  in  bin  own  imaxinntion. 
Tlicrc  liavo,  imiowl,  been  inuotiiinn  of  tliu  people 
in  those  ilmtrictH.  coinpoHed,  nir,  of  bh  hinh- 
minileJ  »n<l  patrldlio  men  m  any  country  can 
l^ast ;  Irtit  WB  have  hurt  no  '  convention '  ax  yet  j 
.,,,1  when  South  Ciirolina  hIiaII  n>sort  to  »uch  a 
ineivitirc  for  the  reilroHs  of  iier  fcriovanct'H,  lot  mo 
tell  the  Kentleninn  that,  of  nil  tlic  asHeniblisM 
lliat  have  ever  been  convoned  in  tliin  country, 
till'  llnrtfonl  Convention  is  the  very  lant  we 
(iliuil  consent  to  take  as  an  e.xami'lr ;  nor  will  it 
(iiiii  raoro  favor  in  our  oycN,  I'roin  beiii'?  recom- 
iiiciiilcd  to  UH  by  the  Henator  from  .Maasacbu- 
wtts.  S'l")  we  would  iscoi'n  to  take  advaiitaf^ 
of  (lifllcultics  created  by  a  foreign  war,  to  wrinff 
from  tlio  federal  (fovenuiient  a  redress  oven  of 
our  grievances.  Wo  nro  Htnndin)?  up  for  our 
coiwtilutional  riBhts,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ; 
but  if  the  country  Hho\ild,  unhapjiily,  bo  involved 
m  a  war  to-morrow,  wo  should  bo  found  Hying 
to  the  Htandurd  of  our  country— first  driving 
bftck  the  common  enemy,  and  then  insisting 
uimn  the  i  jstoration  of  our  rights. 

"  The  gentleman  has  called  upon  us  to  carry 
out  our  sclicmo  practically.    Now,  sir,  if  I  am 
correct  ill  ray  view  of  this  matter,  then  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  tho  right  of  n  State  being 
istabiisliL<l,  the  fetleral  governmciu  is  bound  to 
nc'iuicsce  in  a  solemn  decision  of  a  State,  acting 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
make  an  apjwal  to  tho  people  for  an  amendment 
to  t!ic  constitution.    This  solemn  ilctMsion  of  a 
State  (miule  cither  throiigh  its  legislature,  or  a 
convention,  as  may  bo  supposed  to  bo  tho  proper 
organ  of  its  sovereign  will — a  point  I  do  not  pro- 
pose no«'  to  discuss)  binds  the  federal  govern- 
ment, under  the  highest  constitutional  obligation, 
not  to  resort  to  anv  means  of  coercion  against 
tho  citizens  of  tho  dissenting  State.     How,  then. 
can  any  collision  ensue  l)etween  tho  federal  and 
State  governments,  unless,  indeed,  tho  former 
should  determine  to  enforce  tho  law  by  uncon- 
stitutional  means?     What  could  tho  federal 
government  do,  in  such  a  case  ?    Resort,  says 
thn  gentleman,  to  tho  courts  of  justice.    Now, 
can  any  ninn  believe  that,  in  tho  face  of  a  solemn 
decision  of  a  State,  that  an  act  of  Congress  is 
'a gross, palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  of  the 
constitution/  and  tho  interposition  of  its  sove- 
reign authority  to  protect  its  citizens  from  tho 
usurpation,  that  juries  could  bo  found  ready 
merely  to  register  the  decrees  of  tho  'Congress, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  unconstitutional  char- 
acter of  their  nets  ?    Will  the  gentleman  con- 
tend that  juries  are  to  bo  coerced  to  find  verdicts 
at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet  ?    And  if  not,  how 
arc  the  United  States  to  enforce  an  act  solemnly 
pronounced  to  bo  unconstitutional  ?    But,  if  tho 
attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  such  a  law 
into  ellcct,  by  force,  in  what  would  tho  case  dif- 
fer from  an  attempt  to  carry  into  efTcct  an  act 
nullific<l  by  tho  courts,  or  to  do  any  other  un- 
lawful and  unwarrantable  act?    Suppose  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  agrarian  law,  or  a  law 
emancipating  our  slaves,  or  should  commit  any 


other  groM  violation  of  our  conatitutional  rightii. 
will  any  gentleman  contend  that  .the  decision  or 
every  branch  of  tho  fo<loral  govornRiont,  in  fiivor 
of  such  laws,  could  prevent  tho  States  fn)m  do- 
daring  vhem  null  and  void,  and  protecting  their 
citizens  fVom  their  0|)cration  ? 

*'  Sir,  if  Congress  should  tivor  attempt  to  en* 
force  any  such  laws,  they  would  put  thcmselvoA 
so  clearly  in  the  wrong,  that  no  one  could  doubt 
the  right  of  tho  State  to  exert  its  protecting 
I)Ower.  • 

"  Sir,  tho  gentleman  has  alluded  to  that  por- 
tion of  tho  militia  of  South  Carolina  with  which 
I  have  tho  honor  to  bo  connected,  and  asked 
how  they  would  act  in  tho  event  of  the  nullifi- 
cation of  tho  tariff  law  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  ?  Tho  tone  of  tho  gentleman,  on  this 
subject,  did  tM  seem  to  mo  as  n  pcctful  as  I 
could  have  d  ircd.  I  hope,  sir,  no  imputation 
was  intended. 

[Mr.  Webster:   "Not  ftt  all}  just  tho  ro- 

VOIBO."] 

"Wwl,  sir.  It'  gentlon .  )  asks  w':t  their 
leaders  would  bo  able  to  read  to  th  n  out  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  or  any  other  1a^  ,'  jok,  to 
justify  their  entorurtso?  Sir,  let  i:;.  a  sure  the 
gentleman  that,  whenever  any  attempt  shall  be 
nuulo  from  any  quarter,  •  enforce  unconstitu- 
tional laws,  clearly  violal  ng  our  essential  riglus, 
our  Icodei's  (whoever  th^  /  may  bo)  will  not  bo 
found  reading  black  letter  from  tho  musty  paged 
of  old  law  books.  They  will  look  to  tho  consti- 
tution, and  when  called  upon,  by  the  sovereign 
.authority  of  tho  State,  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  tlio  charter  of 
their  liberties,  they  will  succeed  in  'defending 
them,  or  '  perish  in  tho  la:  t  ditch.' " 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  tho  arguments  of  tho 
gentlemen,  or  even  their  substance,  but  merely 
to  state  their  propositions  and  their  conclusions. 
For  myself,  I  did  not  believe  in  any  thing  serious 
in  tho  new  interpretation  given  to  the  Virginia 
resolutions — did  not  believe  in  any  thing  practi- 
cal from  r.viiii'  -ation — did  not  believe  in  forcible 
resistance  v  iho  tarilT  laws  from  South  Carolina 
— did  not  bolicvo  in  any  scheme  of  disunion- 
believed,  .and  still  believe,  in  tho  patriotism  of 
Mr. '}  Uyne :  and  as  ho  came  into  the  argument 
on  my  side  in  tho  article  of  the  public  lands,  so 
my  wishes  were  with  him,  and  I  heliwd  Inra 
where  I  could.  Of  this  desire  to  help,  and  disbe- 
lief in  disunion,  I  gave  proof,  in  ridiculing,  as 
well  as  I  could,  Mr.  Webster's  fine  peroration 
to  liberty  and  union,  and  really  thought  it  out 
of  place — a  fine  piece  of  rhetoric  misplaced,  for 
want  of  circumstances  to  justify  it.  lie  had 
conchvled  thus : 

"  AVhen  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
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him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent 
with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  bo,  in  fra- 
ternal blood  1  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  Iheir  original  lustre,  not  a 
stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  ob- 
scured, bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as.  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  Nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  ana  folly.  Liberty 
first,  and  Union  afterwards :  but  every  where, 
spread  ail  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable  1 " 

These  were  noble  sentiments,  oratorically  ex- 
pressed, but  too  elaborately  and  too  artistically 
composed  for  real  grief  in  presence  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity—of which  calamity  I  saw  no  sign ;  and 
therefore  deemed  it  a  fit  subject  for  gentle  casti- 
gation :  and  essayed  it  thus: 

"  I  proceed  to  a  different  theme.  Among  the 
novelties  of  this  debate,  is  that  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  which  dwells 
with  suck  elabc  ration  of  declamation  and  orna- 
ment, upon  the  love  and  blessings  of  union — 
the  hatred  and  horror  of  disunion.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  senator's  speech  which  brought  into 
lull  play  the  favorite  Ciceronian  figure  of  ampli- 
fication, r  was  up  to  the  riile  in  that  particu- 
lar. But,  jt  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  an- 
other rule,  and  a  higher,  and  a  precedent  one. 
which  it  violated.  It  was  the  rule  of  propriety ; 
thsit  rule  which  requires  the  fitness  of  things  to 
be  considered;  which  requires  the  time,  the 
place,  the  subject,  and  the  audience,  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  and  condemns  the  delivery  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  all  its  flowers,  if  it  fails  in  congru- 
ence to  these  particulars.  I  thought  the  essay 
upon  union  and  disunion  had  so  failed.  It  came 
to  us  when  we  were  not  prepared  for  •'* ;  when 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Senate,  nor  in  the  coun- 
try Ut  grace  its  introduction ;  nothing  to  give,  or 
to  receive,  eflbct  to,  or  from,  the  impassioned 
scene  that  we  witnessed.  It  may  bo,  it  was  the 
prophetic  cry  of  the  distracted  daughter  of  Pri- 
am, breaking  into  the  council',  and  alarming  its 
tranquil  members  with  vaticinations  of  the  fall 
of  Troy :  but  to  me,  it  all  sounded  like  the  sud- 
den proclamation  for  an  earthquake,  when  the 
sun,  the  earth,  the  air,  announced  no  such  prodi- 
gy ;  when  all  the  elements  of  nature  were  at 
rest,  and  sweet  repose  pervading  the  world. 
There  was  a  time,  and  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us, 
did  sec  it,  sir,  when  such  a  speech  would  have 
found,  m  its  delivery,  even'  attribute  of  a  just 
and  rigorous  propriety  I  It  was  at  a  time,  when 
the  five-striped  banner  was  waving  over  the  laud 


of  the  North!  when  the  Hartford  GonventioQ 
was  in  session !  when  the  language  in  the  capi. 
tol  was.  "  Peace  y,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  jf  ^f^ 
must ! "  when  the  cry,  out  of  doors,  was,  "  the 
Potomac  the  boundary;  the  negro  States  by 
themselves  I  The  Alleghanics  the  boundary 
the  Western  savages  by  themselves !  The  Mis^ 
sippi  the  boundary,  let  Missouri  be  governed  by 
a  prefect,  or  given  up  as  a  haunt  for  wild  beasts ! " 
That  time  was  the  fit  occasion  for  this  speech  ■ 
and  if  it  had  been  delivered  then,  either  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  the 
den  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  or  in  the  high- 
way among  the  bearers  and  followers  of  the 
five-striped  banner,  what  effects  must  it  not  have 
produced  !  What  terror  and  consternation  anion" 
the  plotters  of  disunion  I  But,  here,  in  this  loyal 
and  quiet  assemblage,  in  this  season  of  general 
tranquillity  and  universal  allegiance,  the  whole 
performance  has  lost  its  effect  for  want  of  affin- 
ity, connection,  or  relation,  to  any  subject  de- 
pending, or  sentiment  expressed,  in  the  Senate- 
for  want  of  any  application,  or  reference,  to  any 
event  impending  in  the  country." 

I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  any  thin" 
that  I  now  see  out  of  place  in  that  perora- 
tion; but  for  a  quite  different  purpose— for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  was  slow  to 
believe  in  any  design  to  subvert  this  Union— 
that  at  the  time  of  this  great  debate  (Februarv 
and  March,  1830)  1  positively  discredited  it. 
and  publicly  proclaimed  my  incredulity.  I  did 
not  want  to  believe  it.  I  repulsed  the  belief.  I 
pushed  aside  every  circumstance  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster relied  on,  and  softened  every  expression  that 
Mr.  Haync  used,  and  considered  him  as  limiting 
(practically)  Iiis  threatened  resistance  to  the  tariff 
act,  to  the  kind  of  resistance  which  Virginia 
made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws — which  was 
an  appeal  to  the  reason,  judgment  and  feelings 
of  the  other  States — and  which  had  its  effect  in 
the  speedy  repeal  of  those  laws.  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  not  then  uncovered  liis  position  in  relation  to 
nullification.  I  knew  that  Mr.  '.^cbster  was 
speaking  at  him  in  all  that  ho  said  to  Mr.  Haync: 
but  I  would  believe  nothing  agai?=t  him  except 
upon  his  own  showing,  or  undoubted  evidence. 
Although  not  &  favorite  statesman  with  me,  1  kii 
admirauon  for  liis  high  intellectual  endowments, 
and  respect  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his 
private  life.  Mi.  IJayiio  I  cordially  loved;  and 
believed,  arJ  still  believe,  in  the  loyalty  of 
his  intentions  to  the  Union.  They  were  both 
from  the  South — that  sister  Carolina,  of  which 
the  other  was  my  native  State,  and  in  both  of 
which  I  have  relatives  and  hereditary  fricnds- 
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ind  for  which  I  still  have  the  aflfections  which 
none  but  the  wicked  ever  lose  for  the  land  of  their 
birth:  and  I  felt  as  they  did  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  tariff— except  their  remedy.  But  enough 
for  the  present.  The  occasion  will  come,  when 
^e  arrive  at  the  nractical  application  of  the  mo- 
dem nullification  doctrine,  to  vindicate  the  con- 
etitution  from  the  political  solecism  of  containing 
^thin  itself  a  suicidal  principle,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  their  authors 
(and,  in  their  own  language),  from  the  "  anarcAf- 
col  and  preposterous  "  interpretation  which  has 
been  put  upon  their  words. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

BEPKAL  OF  THE  SALT  TAX 

A  TAX  on  Salt  is  an  odious  measure,  hated  by 
all  people  and  in  all  time,  and  justly,  because 
being  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  indispensable 
to  man  and  to  beast,  and  bountifully  furnished 
them  by  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  cost  should 
not  be  burthened,  nor  the  use  bo  stinted  by  gov- 
ernment regulation ;  and  the  principles  of  fair 
taxation  would  require  it  to  be  spared,  because 
it  is  an  agent,  and  a  great  one,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  branches  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical industry  which  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  produce  revenue  from  the  ex- 
ports and  consumption  to  which  they  give  rise. 
People  hate  the  salt  tax,  because  they  arc  obliged 
to  have  the  salt,  and  cannot  evade  the  tax :  gov- 
tmments  love  the  tax  for  the  same  reason — be- 
cause people  are  obliged  to  pay  it.     This  would 
seem  to  apply  to  governments  despotic  or  mo- 
narchial,  and  not  io  those  which  are  representa- 
tive and  popular.    But  representative  govern- 
I  mcnts  sometimes  have  calamities — war  forcxam- 
I  pic— when  subjects  of  taxation  diminish  as  need 
for  revenue  increases :   and    then    represcnta- 
j  live  governments,  like  others,  must  resort  to  the 
ihjtds  which  will  supply  its  necessities.    This 
I  has  twice  been  the  case  with  the  article  of  salt 
in  the  United  States.    The  duty  on  that  article 
was  I  T.icJup  toahigh  tax  in  the  quasi  war 
IwithFrance  (17^3),  having  ocen  small  before; 
I  mil  then  only  iir.posud  as  a  war  measure — to 
I  Rise  a°  «oon  as  the  war  .was  over.    But  all  gov- 


ernments work  alike  on  the  imposition  and  re- 
lease of  taxes— easy  to  get  them  on  in  a  time  of 
necessity — hard  to  get  them  off  when  the  neces- 
sity has  passed.  So  of  this  first  war  tax  on 
salt.  The  "  speck  of  war  "  with  France,  visible 
above  the  horizon  in  '98,  soon  sunk  b^iUnr  it ; 
and  the  sunshine  of  peace  prevailed.  In  the 
year  1800 — two  years  after  the  duty  was  raised 
to  its  maximum — the  countries  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms ;  but  it  was  not  until  1807,  and 
under  the  whole  power  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, that  this  temporary  tax  was  abol- 
ished ;  and  with  it  the  whole  system  of  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  renewed, 
with  its  concomitant  of  ^^fishing  bounties  and 
allowances;  but  still  as  a  temporary  measure, 
limited  to  the  termination  of  the  war  which  in- 
duced it,  and  one  year  thereafter.  The  war  ter- 
minated in  1815,  and  the  additional  year  expired 
in  1816 ;  but  before  the  year  was  out,  the  tax 
was  continued,  not  for  a  definite  period,  but 
without  tune — on  the  specious  argiunent  that, 
if  a  tune  was  fixed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  it 
off  before  the  time  was  out:  but  if  unfixed,  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  it  off  at  any  timp :  and  all 
agreed  that  that  was  to  be  soon — that  a  tempo- 
rary continuance  of  all  the  taxes  was  necessary 
until  the  revenue,  deranged  by  the  war,  should 
become  regular  and  adequate.  It  was  continued 
on  this  specious  argument — and  remained  in  full 
until  General  Jackson's  administration — and,  in 
part,  until  this  day  (1850) — the  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances  in  full :  and  that  is  the  work- 
ing of  all  governments  in  the  levy  and  repeal  of 
taxes.  I  found  the  salt  tax  in  full  force  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1820,  strengthened  by 
time,  sustained  by  a  manufacturing  interest,  and 
by  the  fishing  interest  (which  made  the  tax  a 
source  of  profit  in  the  supposed  return  of  the 
duty  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  allowances) : 
and  by  the  whole  American  system ;  which  took 
the  tax  into  its  keeping,  as  a  protection  to  a 
branch  of  home  industjy.  I  found  efforts  being 
made  in  each  House  to  suppress  this  burthen 
upon  a  prime  necessary  of  life;  and,  in  the  ses- 
sion 1829-'30,  delivered  a  speech  in  support 
of  the  laudable  endeavor,  of  which  these  are 
some  parts: 

"  Mr.  Benton  commenced  his  speech,  by  Ear- 
ing that  he  was  no  advocate  for  unprofitable  a»- 
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bate,  and  had  no  ambition  to  add  his  name  to 
the  catalogue  of  barren  orators ;  but  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  speaking  did  good ;  cases  in 
which  moderate  abilities  produced  groat  results ; 
and  he  believed  the  question  of  repealing  the 
salt  ^  to  be  one  of  those  cases,  jft  bad  ccr- 
tainl4peen  so  in  England.  There  the  salt  tax 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  labors  of  plain  men, 
under  circumstances  much  more  imfavorable  to 
tlicir  undertaking  than  exist  here.  The  English 
salt  tax  had  continued  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  was  cherished  by  the  ministry,  to 
whom  it  yielded  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of 
revenue ;  it  was  defended  by  the  domestic  salt 
makers,  to  whom  it  gave  a  monopoly  of  the 
homo  market ;  it  was  consecrated  by  time,  hav- 
ing subsisted  for  five  generations ;  it  was  forti- 
fied by  the  habits  of  the  people,  who  were  bom, 
and  had  grown  gray  under  it ;  and  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessities  of  the  State,  which  re- 
quired every  resource"bf  rigorous  taxation.  Yet 
it  was  overthrown ;  and  the  overthrow  was  ef- 
fected by  two  debates,  conducted,  not  by  the 
orators  whose  renown  has  filled  the  wo/ld — not 
by  Sheridan,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox — but  by  plam, 
business  men — Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  Curwen,  and 
Mr.  Egerton.  Those  patriotic  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  commenced  the  war  upon  the 
British  salt  tax  in  1817,  and  finished  it  in  1822. 
They  commenced  with  the  omens  and  auspices 
all  against  tiam,  and  ended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. They  abolished  the  salt  tax  in  toto.  They 
swept  it  all  off,  bravely  rejecting  all  compro- 
mises when  they  had  got  their  adversaries  half 
vanquished,  and  carrying  their  appeals  home  to 
the  people,  until  they  had  roused  a  spirit  before 
which  the  ministry  quailed,  the  monopolizers 
trembled,  the  Parliament  gave  way,  and  the  tax 
fell.  This  example  is  encouraging;  it  is  full  of 
consolation  and  of  hope ;  it  shows  what  zeal  and 
perseverance  can  do  in  a  good  cause :  it  shows 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  is  triumphant 
when  its  advocates  are  bold  nnd  faithful.  It 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  American  salt 
tax  will  fiill  as  the  Britisli  tax  di<l,  us  soon  as 
the  {xioplo  shall  sec  that  its  continuance  is  a 
burthen  to  them,  without  adequate  advantage  to 
the  government,  and  that  its  repeal  is  in  their 
own  hands. 

"  The  enormous  amount  of  the  tax  was  the 
first  point  to  which  Jlr.  B.  would  direct  his  at- 
tention. Ill  said  it  was  near  three  hundred  per 
cent,  upon  Liverpool  blown,  and  four  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  alum  salt ;  but  as  the  Liverpool 
was  a  very  inferior  salt,  and  not  much  used  in 
the  West,  ho  would  confine  his  observations  to 
the  palt  of  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  alum.  The  import  price 
of  this  salt  was  from  eight  to  nine  cents  a  bush- 
el of  fifty-six  iKJunds  each,  and  tlic  duty  u|)on 
that  bushel  was  twenty  cents.  Hero  was  a  tax 
of  upwarils  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  Then  the 
merchant  had  his  profit  upon  the  duty  as  well 
•s  the  cost  of  the  article :  "ind  when  it  went 
through  the  hands  of  several  merchants  before 


it  got  to  the  consumer,  each  had  his  profit  upon 
it ;  and  whenever  this  profit  amounted  to  flfty 
per  cent,  upon  the  duty,  it  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  salt.  Then,  the 
tarifi"  laws  have  deprived  the  consumer  of  thirty. 
four  pounds  in  the  bushel,  by  substituting  weight 
for  measure,  and  that  weigh*  »  false  one.  The 
true  weight  of  a  measured  ^bus'iel  of  alum  salt 
is  eighty-four  pounds;  but  the  British  tariff 
laws,  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  the  busheln 
and  increasing  the  product  of  the  tax.  substi- 
tuted weight  for  measure ;  and  our  tariff  k^m 
copied  after  them,  and  adopted  their  standard 
of  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

"Mr.  B.  entered  into  statistical  details,  to  phoff 
the  aggregate  amount  of  this  tax,  which  he  stat- 
ed to  be  enormous,  and  contrary  to  every  princi- 
ple of  taxation,  e'-en  if  taxes  were  go  nccessarv 
as  to  justify  the  laxing  of  salt,  lie  stated  th'o 
importation  of  foreign  salt,  in  1829,  at  six  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  round  numbers ;  the  value  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
tax  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  merchant's  profit 
upon  that  duty  at  fifty  per  cent,  is  six  hnndrcd 
thousand  dollard ;  and  the  secret  or  hidden  tax 
in  the  shape  of  false  weight  for  true  measure  nt 
the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  in  the  bushel,  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Hero  then 
is  taxation  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  upon  an  article  costin; 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  article  one  of  prime  necessity  nnd  univers;il 
use,  ranking  next  after  bread,  in  the  catalociie 
of  articles  for  human  subsistence. 

"The  distribution  of  this  enormous  tax  upon 
the  diB'erent  sections  of  the  Union,  was  the  next 
object  of  Mr.  B.'s  inquiry ;  and,  for  this  piiriwso, 
he  viewed  the  Union  under  three  great  divisions 
— the  Northeast,  the  South,  and  the  West  To 
the  northeast,  and  especially  to  some  parts  of  it. 
he  considered  the  salt  tax  to  be  no  burtlien,  hut 
rather  a  benefit  and  a  money-muking  business. 
The  fishing  allowances  and  bounties  produced 
this  effect.  In  consideration  of  the  salt  duty,  tlic 
curers  and  exporters  of  fish  are  ollowed  mon.T 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  amount,  as  it  was 
intended,  of  the  salt  duty  paid  by  them ;  but  it 
has  been  proved  to  bo  twice  as  mucli.  The  an- 
nual allowance  is  about  two  hundred  and  fiilr 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  drawn  iWiiii 
the  ti-easury  since  the  first  impo.sition  of  thesalt 
duty  in  1789.  is  shown  by  the  treasur)-  KU\m 
to  be  five  millions  of  dollars.  Much  of  tiiis  h 
drawn  by  undue  means,  as  is  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  > 
commencement  of  the  present  .session,  page  eipiit 
of  the  annual  rciwrt  on  the  financesi.  The  Xortb- 
east  makes  much  salt  at  home,  and  chiefly  byi 
solar  evaporation,  which  fits  it  for  curing  (m 
and  provisions.  Much  of  it  is  proved,  by  Ike] 
returns  of  the  salt  makers,  to  be  used  in  the  li.<h-| 
eries,  while  tho  fisnorics  are  drawing  money  fran 
the  treasury  und»  r  the  laws  which  intended  li 
indemnify  them  for  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  silt 
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is  not  foJt  as  a  burthen         '     *"'  ^^^  «*'*  tax 

"Let  us  proceed  to  the  Snnfj,     t   ., 
Ihwe  are  but  few  salt  works  nn^  '« this  section 
iliowanccs,  as  there  are  no  <5l    •""  ^^""tiesor 
mmm  are  thrown  almost  tT'i    ^''«  «>«- 
foreign  supply,  and  chSy\T?h^  T""  ^^' 
blown.    The  import  price  of  Jlf -"^  Liverpool 
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and  it  will  be  found  tohTtC^  ^  ^'^"^ed, 
most  oppressive  operations  of^L     f.^**^'  °^  tho 
domestic  supply^  high  ?n  pri/"'' t^'^;    The 
quantity,  nnd  altogether  unfr^n^  '''''"""  '" 
greatest  purposes  for  which  salt  k  ♦v.""''  ''^  *'>« 
-ourmg  provisions  for  exmrnt;^       .  ^'*"ted 
supply  is  indispensable,  and  alnn,  c  u  ■  ^ .  '*"'^'gn 
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\fet  Indies,  is  nine  cents  a  Lti^"1'  ^™'"  'ho 
uRal,  eight  cents  a  bushel    Tf  fi    '  ^'■°™  ^oi-t- 
I  West  could  bo  supplied  with  f  i!-   '^  P"^"''''  the 

!  Orleans,  if  the  dut/^asaSh?d'  T^l  '^^^'^ 
sequence  of  the  duty,  it  cosfa  ?hf,V  ^"''  ^"  ^on- 
I  kif  cents  per  bushel  therfL  „'  r^!?"  ""^  » 
iraFft  price  of  the  article  nnTc        .  "^  *'™es  the 
,  l.r  busi>el  at  I^uisvillf  anSh 7/"'^:^^'«  «»*« 
oflhevalley  of  tho  Alissfssfpn  ''%C'''"'  P*'-'^ 
|,nce,  resolved  into  its  comnonLf      ^  "">rmous 
™ide  up:  1.  Eight  or  nTne    '"    P^'^"' '"  *hus 
the  «.It.    2.  Tn-enty  cents  fo^H."  ''"^^^^  '""r 
or  ten  cents  for  merchant's  nrofit  tZ'    ^-  ^'^ht 
4,  yivteen  or  seventeen  oentTlrf  ^T  ^'^^^^s- 
Mile.    5.  Fifteen  or  twentv in/r '^'"  *«  ^<>»- 
mrclmnt's profit,  who  counTsSl?'' "'" '*^«°nd 
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™>luty,and  the  tariff  rSaTion,''/  '^^''  ^'"^ 
measure  abolished,  would  blh^l?'^  ''"^'ght  for 
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I'n'lt^ro great  purposes-beffi     '^'"^  ^^•'"'h  does, 
I  roxport. and  salting  Sk     rT''U''''^'^°^ 
I"!™  salt,  and  on  thif  tho  dutvl  k  ^•^'^^  "'*«« 
Iw  the  price  is  lower,  and   £  '  ^T''"'^'  he- 
f  Tcnty  eents  on  salt  w'hS    cZ    '-^^^  ^''^^'or. 
Iimtsabushclis  a  mno     .       •  '■"*  '''«^ht  or  nine 
|tt.t.rhich  costs  nCnJT''':J''^y  than  on 

P«h  greater  i,i  alum  salt  «^'  if"" '""'^"'•o 
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Voi.  1^10  ^^  «Portation  of 
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^'Mtb"'  «^*Ported  u^„  t£, 

the  pro'vision  cSaS  Jl'""  S^^at warmth,  that 
to  the  same  bountfes  and  .T''""  "^'^'^  on  itfed 

porters  of  fish.  TecLlmiT""^' '"'''' "'^"^^ 
the  same  principle,  and  uZ  ,h '"''  ■'^'^  "Po« 
drawbacks—that  of^rJ!F^    ^^^  Principle  of  an 
which  was  paid  on  tb/f         '""'''"* «'' the  dutv 
ported  on  fish  an°d" ^^v Sf  ^'t^^'  ^'''•'» '-"- 
pie  covers  the  beef  ami  i<^T'«.  ?^®  same  princi, 
oovers  the  fish  of  the  Lh«    "'^ "'"  '"''"»«••.  S 
«:°  Jawin  the  b;j5niS?'7,?«"'«'"«^  «"^h  waS 
gress,  in  the  year  178^^'  J'l^  ^^^^  act  of  Con- 
"Pon  salt,  alloVd  a  bountJ  ?  "?^'"^  "  duty 
back,  on  beef  and  A  exSteH  ^""  ''^^  "  ^'''^• 
The  bounty  was  thp  cnS^^^'''  "^  '^el  as  fish 

t?hll?;ti„tl""^Seo^t^^^^^^ 

and  allowances  wilT?'  'ncreased,  the  bouS« 
salted  beef  and  i^'lT'''^"^"'' also.  4h  ''^' 
tw;enty years"''  ^'^  ''''''^  alike  for  the  flrsi 

Ihey  fared  tlike  till  ♦>.„ 
tox  at  the  commencementof  th'?':"^  "^  'he  salt 
they  parted  compan v  •  hn  /•  ^"'^  '^ar.  Then 
"'orecontinued  to  the  t''''  """^  allowanced 
hoef  and  pork;  and  this  I'k''  ""'^  '^''''PPod  on 
smce.    The  exporters  of  fl«h   ^''"  the  cise  ever 

the  rate  of  two  &d^7in'1f?''.?°'"  ^'•^'^•ng  a? 
per  annum,  as  a  reimi,-?       "-^  thousand  dollar, 

while  exports  on,roXZT' '""''  '^'^'-  «al t  aj' 

aRf?regato  of  the  fiihwTn    f  ?""'^  ""thing.     The 

actually  drawn  fro     fhir'"-''""^  allowanced 

"?.  hons  of  dolfar^'^h'S^^  thr"'^'  "^^'ds  fi'^>^ 

-iJ^dprovisionsSSsXNX'''oreSi5 

EV^te;i^i22io*^'^p-^ 

^!^^lh^«Kf-^5e^S^:f 

'".Mhe  export  tr  de  o  tfcf  ?"^.  ««  includ-- 
and  butter,  to  foreior,  .„    '  '^'■'''  ^acon,  cheese 
.^^est  I„„i,„  the Tmer  r-  ''^''^^'r^e 
Mississippi  and  the  sZT       [1""^  '»  the  tower 
horhood  t'rade,  a    supply fc^^'^'^'''  '^'  ^^h- 
P^r  ^Vates,  the  minerfi  ^J^ .5'  '■''"™ '»  'h«  „p. 
Mississippi,  the  arniv  and  Th«  "  """^ "'«  '>Per 
various  professions  w-hich   »  •     "■'''•^'"  and    he 
P'oyod,  did  not  rais^  t£'     '"^  «"'erwise  en,! 
••"nount  of  this  trade  tll^'"''  Provisions.     The 
was  prodigious  ZXnntlwT''^'''''''''^  ^'•^w 
vo Ivingm  its  currentalmo^  *K    ''"'^""*f'  and  in-' 
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under  the  name  of  favor,  which  could  bo  ren- 
dered it,  as  the  salt  was  necessary  in  growing 
the  hogs  and  ca^'Ie.  as  well  as  in  preparing  the 
beef  and  pork  for  market.  A  reduction  in  the 
price  of  salt,  next  to  a  redaction  in  the  price  of 
land,  was  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  federal 
government  could  now  confer  upon  the  West. 
Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  e>  ample  of  England,  who 
favored  her  provis'r  curers,  and  permitted  them 
to  import  alum  sail  free  of  duty,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  ;  roTMon  trade,  even  when  her 
own  salt  manufa"'  ire.  vere  producing  an  abun- 
dant and  supe.  lau:,  supply  of  common  salt. 
lie  showed  that  she  did  more ;  that  she  extend- 
ed the  same  relief  and  encouragement  to  the 
Irish ;  and  he  read  from  the  British  statute  book 
an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  1807, 
entitled  'in  act  to  encourage  the  export  of 
salted  beef  and  pork  from  Ireland.'  which  allow- 
ed a  bounty  of  ten  pence  sterling  on  every  hund- 
red weight  of  beef  and  pork  so  exported,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt  which 
was  used  in  the  curing  of  it.  He  stated,  that, 
at  a  later  period,  the  duty  had  been  entirely  re- 
pealed, and  the  Irish,  in  common  with  other 
British  subjects,  allowed  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world,  in  salt ;  and  then  demanded,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  if  the  people  of  the  West 
could  not  obtain  from  the  American  Congress 
the  justice  which  the  oppressed  Irish  had  pro- 
cured from  a  British  Parliament,  composed  of 
hereditary  nobles,  and  iilled  with  representa- 
tives of  roitcn  boroughs,  and  slavi.sh  retainers 
of  the  king's  ministers. 

"  The  '  American  system  '  has  taken  the  salt 
tax  under  its  shelter  and  protection.  The  prin- 
ci[)!cs  of  that  system,  as  I  understand  them,  and 
practise  upon  them,  are  to  tax,  through  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own  essential 
productions,  when,  by  that  taxation,  an  adequate 
simply  of  the  same  article,  as  good  and  as  cheap, 
can  be  made  at  home.  Tiiese  wore  the  princi- 
l)les  of  the  system  (Mr.  B,  said)  when  he  was 
initiated,  and,  if  they  had  changed  since,  he  had 
not  ci.angod  with  them  ;  and  he  apprehended  a 
promulgation  of  the  change  would  produce  a 
schism  amongst  its  followers.  Taking  these  to  be 
the  principles  of  the  svstem.  let  the  salt  tax  be 
brought  to  its  test.  In  the  first  place,  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  had  enjoyed  all  possible  pro- 
tection. The  duty  was  near  three  hundred  per 
cent,  on  Liverpool  salt,  and  four  hundred  upon 
alum  salt ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  so  far  as 
relates  to  all  the  interior  manufactories,  the  pro- 
tection arising  from  transirortation,  frequently 
equal  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  more. 
This  great  and  excessive  protection  has  been  en- 
joyed, without  interruption,  for  the  last  eighteen 
vears,  and  partially  for  twenty  years  longer. 
This  surely  is  time  enough  for  the  trial  of  a  man- 
ufacture which  requires  but  little  skill  or  expe- 
rience to  carry  it  on.  Now  for  the  results.  Have 
the  doitiostic  manufactories  produced  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  the  country  ?  They  have  not ; 
nor  half  enough.    The  production  of  the  last 


year  (1829)  as  shown  in  the  returns  to  the  Scc< 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  is  about  Ave  millicus  of 
bushels ;  the  importation  of  foreign  Siut,  for  (ho 
same  period,  as  shown  bv  the  cr.stom-houso  re- 
turns, is  five  million  niii'     nndred  and  forty-fiyg 
thousand  live  hundred  n  a  forty-seven  bushels. 
This  shows  the  consumption  to  bo  eleven  mil- 
lions  of  bushels,  of  which  five  are  domestic. 
Here  the  failure  in  the  essential  particular  of  aii 
adequate  supply  is  more  than  one  half    In  the 
next  place,  how  is  it  in  point  of  price  ?    Is  the 
domestic  article    furnished    as    rJicap   as  the 
foreign?    Far  from  it,  as  alrendy  shown,  and 
still  further,  as  can  be  shown.    The  price  of  the 
domestic,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  States 
varies,  at  the  works,  from  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  to  fifty  cents;   in  the  interior,  the  usual 
prices,  at  the  works,  are  from  thirty-three  and  » 
third  cents  to  one  dollar  for  the  bushel  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  can  nearly  be  put  into  a  half 
bu.>>hel  measni'e.     The  prices  of  the  foreign  salt 
at  the  import  citici,  as  shown  in  the  custom- 
house I'eturns  for  1829,  are,  for  the  Liverpool 
blown,  about  fifteen  cents  for  the  bushel  of  fifty, 
six  pounds ;  for  Turk's  Island  and  other  West 
India  salt,  about  nine  cents ;  for  St.  Ubes  and 
other  Portugal  salt,  about  eight  cents ;  for  Span- 
ish salt.  Bay  of  Biscay  and   Gibraltar,  ahout 
seven  cents;  from  the  Island  of  Malta,  si.\  cents. 
Leaving  out  the  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  made 
by  boiling,  and,  therefore,  contains  slaci:  and 
bittern,  a  septic  ingredient,  which  promotes  putre- 
faction, and  renders  that  salt  unlit  fos  ciuini' 
provisions,  and  which  is  not  used  in  the  West" 
and  the  average  price  of  the  strong,  pure,  aluni 
salt,  matle  by  solar  evaporation,  in  hot  climates 
is  about  eight  cents  to  the  bushel.    Here,  then! 
is  another  lamentable  failure.     Instead  of  bein" 
sold  as  cheap  as  the  foreign,  the  domestic  salt  is 
from  four  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  alum  salt. 
The  last  inquiry  is  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
domestic  article.     Is  it  as  good  as  the  foreip? 
This  is  the  most  essential  application  of  the  test; 
and  hero  again  the  failure  is  decisive.    The  do- 
mestic salt  will  not  cure  provisions  for  exporta- 
tion (the  little  excepted  which  is  made,  in  the 
Northeast,  by  solar  evaporation),  nor  for  con- 
sumption in  the  South,  nor  for  long  keeping  at 
the  army  posts,  nor  for  voyages  with  the  navy. 
For  all  these  purposes  it  is  worthless,  and  use- 
less, and  the  provisions  which  are  put  up  in  it 
are  lost,  or  have  to  be  repacked,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, in  alum  salt.     This  fact  is  well  knom 
throughout  the  West,  where  too  many  citizens 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  trusting  to  domestic 
salt,  to  be  duped  or  injured  by  it  any  lonper. 

"And  here  he  submitted  to  the" Senate. that 
the  American  system,  without  a  gross  departure 
from  its  original  principles,  could  not  cover  this 
duty  any  longer.  It  has  had  the  full  benefit  of 
that  system  in  high  duties,  imposed  for  a  Ion; 
time,  on  foreign  salt ;  it  had  not  produced  in 
adequate  supply  for  the  country,  nor  half  a  sup- 
ply ;  nor  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  by  three  hundred  or 
one  thousand  per  cent. ;  and  what  it  did  supplj 
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(oforfiom  being  equal  in  quantity,  could  not 
cTcn  bo  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  and 
important  business  of  the  provision  trade.  The 
amount  of  so  much  of  that  trade  as  went  to  for- 
eign countries,  Mr.  B.  showed  to  bo  sixty-six 
thousand  barrels  of  beef,  flfty-four  thousand 
barrels  of  pork,  two  millions  of  pounds  of  bacon, 
two  millions  of  pounds  of  butter,  and  one  million 
of  pounds  of  cheese ;  and  he  considered  tho  sup- 
ply for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  consumption 
in  tho  South,  to  exceed  the  quantity  exported. 

'•It  cannot  be  necessary  hero  to  dilate  upon 
tho  USPS  of  salt.  But,  in  repealuig  that  duty  in 
England,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  that 
fait  wivs  necessary  to  tho  health,  growth,  and 
fattening  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  that 
it  wftf  a  preservative  of  hay  and  clover,  and  re- 
stored moulded  and  flooded  tiay  to  its  good  and 
wholesome  state,  and  made  even  straw  and  chaff 
available  as  food  for  cattle.  The  domestic  salt 
makers  need  not  speak  of  protection  against  alum 
salt.  No  quantity  of  duty  will  keep  it  out.  Tho 
ijdople  must  have  it  for  the  provision  trade ;  and 
the  duty  upon  that  kind  of  salt  is  a  grievous 
burthen  upon  them,  without  being  of  tho  least 
advantage  to  the  salt  makers, 

"Jlr.  B.  said,  there  was  no  argument  which 
could  bo  used  here,  in  favor  of  continuing  this 
duty,  which  was  not  used,  and  used  in  vain,  in 
England ;  and  many  were  used  there,  of  much 
real  force,  which  cannot  bo  used  here.  The 
Araericijn  system,  by  name,  was  not  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  tax  there,  but  its  doctrines 
were;  and  ho  read  a  part  of  tho  report  of  the 
committee  on  salt  duties,  in  1817,  to  prove  it. 
It  was  tho  statement  of  the  agent  of  tho  British 
Kilt  manufacturers,  Mr.  William  Home,  who 
WAS  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness.  lie  said : 
'I  will  commence  by  referring  to  tho  evidence  1 
pvc  upon  the  subject  of  rock  salt,  in  order  to 
establish  the  presumption  of  tho  national  im- 
portance of  the  salt  trade,  arising  from  the  large 
cstcn,t  of  British  capital  employed  in  the  trade, 
and  the  considerable  number  of  persons  depend- 
ant upon  it  for  support.  I,  at  tho  same  time, 
stated  that  the  salt  trade  was  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  and  that  ii  continued  to  fall  otf.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  salt  trade,  in  com- 
mon with  all  staple  British  manufactures,  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  government  >  and  the 
British  manufacturers  of  salt  consider  that,  in 
conmon  with  other  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, they  are  entitled  to  such  protection,  in  par- 
ticular from  a  comi)etition  at  homo  with  foreign 
manufacturers ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  hope 
to  see  a  prohibitory  uuty  on  foreign  salt.' 

'.Sucli  was  '  lO  petition  of  tho  British  manu- 
I  fseturers.    Tlioy  urged  tho  amotrnt  of  their  cap- 
ital, lln'  (Icjirt'ssod  state  of  their  business,  the 
niiiii!i..r  of  persons  dependent  upon  it  for  su[>- 
^  im;,  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  it, 
I  111.'  mci'ssity  for  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign 
I  salt,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  making  more 
than  the  country  could  consume.    Tho  ministry 
b«cked  them  with  a  call  for  tho  continuance  of 


the  revenue,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  derived  from  the  salt  tax ;  and 
with  a  threat  to  lay  that  amount  upon  some- 
thing else,  if  it  was  taken  off  of  salt.  All  would 
not  do.  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  his  friends,  appealed 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  as  over- 
ruling considerations  in  questions  of  taxation. 
They  denounced  the  tax  itself  as  little  less  than 
impiety,  and  an  attack  upon  tho  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  God,  who  had  filled  tho  bowels  of  tho 
earth,  and  tho  vvaves  of  the  sea,  with  salt  for  the 
use  and  blessing  of  man,  and  to  whom  it  was  de- 
nied, its  use  clogged  and  fettered,  by  odious  and 
abominable  taxes.  They  demanded  tho  whole 
repeal ;  and  when  the  ministry  and  tho  manu- 
facturers, overpowered  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, offered  to  give  up  three  fourths  of  tho  tax, 
they  bravely  resisted  tho  proposition,  stood  out 
for  total  repeal,  and  carried  it. 

"Mr.  B.  could  not  doubt  a  like  result  hero,  and 
he  looked  forward,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  to 
the  era  of  a  free  trade  in  salt.  The  first  effbct 
of  such  a  trade  would  bo,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
alum  salt,  at  the  import  cities,  to  eight  or  nine 
cents  a  bushel.  The  second  effect  would  be,  a 
return  to  the  measured  bushel,  by  getting  rid 
of  the  tariff  regulation,  which  substituted  weight 
for  measure,  and  reduced  eighty-four  pounds  to 
fifty.  The  third  effect  would  be,  to  establish  a 
great  trade,  carried  on  by  barter,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  countries  which  produce  alum  salt,  to  the 
in'lnite  advantage  and  comfort  of  both  parties, 
lie  examined  the  operation  of  this  barter  at 
New  Orleans.  lie  said,  this  pure  and  superior 
salt,  made  entirely  by  solar  evaporation,  came 
from  countries  which  were  deficient  in  tho 
articles  of  food,  in  which  the  West  abounded. 
It  came  fi'om  the  West  Indies,  from  tho  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from  places  in  the 
Jlediterranean ;  all  of  which  are  at  this  time 
consumers  of  American  provisions,  and  take 
from  us  beef,  pork,  bacon,  rice,  corn,  corn  meal, 
flour,  potatoes,  &c.  Their  salt  costs  them  almost 
nothnig.  It  is  made  on  the  sea  beach  by  the 
power  of  the  sun,  with  little  care  and  aid  from 
man.  It  is  brought  to  the  Llnited  States  as 
ballast,  costing  nothing  for  tho  transportation 
across  the  sea.  The  duty  alone  prevents  it  from 
coming  to  tho  United  States  in  the  most  un- 
bounded quantity.  Kemove  the  dntj',  and  tho 
trade  would  be  prodigious.  A  bushel  of  com  is 
worth  more  than  a  sack  of  salt  to  the  half- 
starved  people  to  whom  the  sea  and  the  sun 
give  as  much  of  this  salt  .as  they  will  rake  \\p 
and  pack  away.  Tho  levee  at  New  Orleans 
would  be  covcreel — the  warehous.>s  would  be 
crammed  with  salt ;  the  bart  .■  tnide  would  be- 
come extensive  and  universal,  a  bushel  of  coin, 
or  of  potatoes,  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  beef  or  pork,  would  purchase  a  sack 
of  salt;  the  steamboats  would  bring  it  up  for  a 
trifle;  and  all  tho  upper  States  of  the  Great 
Valley,  where  salt  is  so  scarce,  so  dear,  and  so 
indispensable  for  roaring  stock  and  curing  pre- 
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visions,  in  addition  to  till  its  obvious  uses,  would 
be  dieaply  and  abundoiitly  supplied  with  that 
article.  Mr.  B.  concl  ;dea  with  saying,  that, 
next  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  public  lands, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  earth  for  labor  and  culti- 
vation, he  considered  the  abolition  of  the  salt  tax, 
and  a  ftLi  trade  in  forr  i>!:n  salt,  as  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  f(  <eral  government  could 
now  bestow  upon  the  pi'ople  of  the  West." 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

BIBTHDAT  OP  MR  JKFFEK80N,  AND  THli  POC- 
TRINE  OF  NDLLIFICATION. 

TiiE  annivenjary  of  thu  birthday  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son (/VjiHI  13th)  was  celebrated  this  year  by  a 
ninv'ioua  company  at  Washington  City.  Among 
the    iv'tcd  gMppts  present 'vcre  the  President  and 
Vice-ProHidoi!'.  .jf  thu  TTnited  States,  three  of  the 
Secretari'.-!  ""  departments — Messrs.  Van  Buren, 
Eaton  ftnd  ii-  anch — and  the  Postmaster-General, 
M  r.  BiuTv — and  numerously  attended  by  mem- 
Ixirs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by  citizens. 
It  was  a  subscription  dinner;  and  as  the  paper 
imported,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Jef- 
ferson as  the  founder  of  the  political  school  to 
which  the  subscribers  belonged.    In  that  sense 
I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  dinner  and  attended 
it ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
.scribcrs  acted  under  the  same  feeling.    There 
was  a  full  assemblage  when  I  arrived,  and  I  ob- 
served gentlemen  standing  about  in  clusters  in 
the  ante-rooms,  and  talking  with  animation  on 
something  apparently  serious,  and  which  seemed 
to  engross  their  thoughts.    I  soon  discovered 
what  it  was — that  it  came  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  twenty-four  regular  toasts,  which  savor- 
ed of  the  new  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  which, 
acting  on  some  previous  misgivings,   began  to 
spread  the  feeling,  that  the  dinner  was  got  up 
to  inangurato  that  doctrine,  and  to  make  Mr. 
Jefferson  its  father.     Many  persons  broke  off, 
and  refused  to  attend  further ;  but  the  company 
was  still  numerous,  and  ardent,  as  was  proved 
by  the  number  of  volunteer  votes  given — above 
eighty — in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  i-egulars; 
and  the  numerous  and  animated  speeches  deliver- 
ed—tlio  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  filling 
eleven  newspaper  colimins.     AVhen  the  regular 
toasts  were  over,  tlio  President  wos  called  upon 
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for  a  volunteer,  and  gave  it — the  one  which  ele» 
trifled  the  country,  and  has  become  historical : 
"Our  Federal  Union:  It  must  be  preserved." 
This  brief  and  simple  sentiment,  receiving  em. 
phasis  and  Intci-jMctrttion  fmm  all  the  attendant 
circumstancns;  nni(  fri.ni  the  feelir.j';  which  had 
been  spreadi'ig  b:>h<"  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speech,  wft"!  rcteii.J  by  the  pub'ui  ■'»'.  a  procla- 
mrxtion  from  the  Prc«iilent,  to-anrun  ,i,  •  q  p]jj 
ngainst  tho  l/iHon.  iu.>!  to  "fuiiimoj*  li;<   pfople  to 
its  defence.    !\fr,  Calhoun  gave  the  noxt  toast  • 
and  ii  did  not  a  i  all  allay  the  suspicions  which 
were  crowding  every  bosom.    It  was  this :  " I'hj 
Union :  next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear:  may 
Nvo  all  remember  that  it  can  on)  /  be  pr  served  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  SUdts,  and  distribut- 
in;.,  equally  the  bcnoilt  av.'*  burthtn  of  the  Union." 
Tills  toast  touched  ali  ru    tender  parts  of  the 
new  question — lil  ( rty  before  union — only  to  bo 
preserved — State  j-ights — inequality  of  burthem 
and  bevpfita.    These  phrases,  connectin"  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Hayne's  speech,  and  with  pro- 
ceedings and  publications  in  South  Carolina  un- 
veiled NULLIFICATION,  as  a  HOW  and  di.stinct  doc- 
trine ii!  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  for 
its  apoi<t!<;,  and  a  new  party  in  the  field  of  which 
he  was  the  leader.    The  proceedings  of  the  day 
put  an  end  to  all  doubt  about  the  justice  of  Jlr. 
Webster's  grand  peroration,  and  revealed  to  thj 
public  mind  tite  fact  of  an  actual  design  tending  to 
dissolve  the  Union. 

Mr  Jetfer.'on  was  dead  at  that  time,  and  could 
not  defend  himself  from  the  use  which  the  new 
party  made  of  his  name — endeavoring  to  niaiie 
him  its  founder ; — and  putting  words  in  his  mouth 
for  that  purpose  which  he  never  spoke.  He 
happened  to  have  written  in  his  lifetime,  and 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  future  great 
materiality,  the  facts  in  relation  to  his  concern  in 
the  famous  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
and  which  absolve  him  from  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  since  his  death.  He  counsel- 
led the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  General  Asseni-  j 
bly ;  and  the  word  nullify,  or  nullification,  is  not 
in  them,  or  any  equivalent  word:  he  drew  the  | 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798 :  and  they  are  equal- 
ly destitute  of  the  same  phrases.  He  had  no- 1 
thing  to  do  with  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1799,  in  which  the  word  "7i«//j^ca/jo)i,"andMJ 
the  "  rightful  remedy,"  is  found ;  and  upon  which  | 
the  South  Carolina  school  relied  as  their  main  a^| 
guinont — and  from  which  their  doctrine  tookitsi 
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ginie.    Well,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !  and 
go  vroto  (as  a  mere  matter  of  information,  and 
without  foreseeing  its  future  use),  in  a  letter  to 
Wiliiun  C.  Cabell  shortly  before  his  death.  This 
letter  is  in  Volume  III.,  page  429,  of  his  publish- 
(d  correspondence.  Thus,  ho  left  enough  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  without  knowing  that  a  vindication 
voald  be  necessary,  and  without  recurring  to  the 
argumvntatire  demonstration  of  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional   remedies   which   the  resolutions 
which  he  did  write,  alone  contemplated.    But 
be  lefl:  a  friend  to  stand  up  for  him  when  ho 
WIS  laid  low  in  his  grave — one  qualified  by  his 
long  and  intimate  association  to  be  his  compur- 
mtor,  and  entitled  from  his  character  to  the  ab- 
solute  credence  of  all  mankind.     I  speak  of  Mr. 
Madison,  who,  in  various  letters  published  in  a 
quarto  volume  by  Mr.  J.  C.  MoGuire,  of  Wash- 
incton  City,  has  given  the  proofs  which  T  have 
already  used,  and  added  others  equally  conclu- 
jive.   He  fully  overthrows  and  justly  resents  the 
attempt "  of  the  nullifiera  to  make  the  name  of 
Mr,  Jefferson  the  pedestal  of  their  colossal  here- 
to;!' (Page  280 :  letter  to  Jlr.  N.  P.  Trist.)    And 
he  left  behind  him  a  State  also  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  assailed  integrity — his  own  na- 
tive State  of  Virginia — whose  legislature  almost 
unanimously,    immediately    after   the    attempt 
to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  "  the  pedestal  of  this 
dossal  heresy,"  passed  resolves  repulsing  the 
imputation,  and  declaring  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Virginia  resolutions  '98  '99,  to  sup- 
I  port  South  Carolina  in  her  doctrine  oC  nullifica- 
tion, These  testimonies  absolve  Mr.  Jefferson: 
hit  the  nullifiers  killed  his  birthday  celebrations ! 
Instead  of  being  renewed  annually,  in  all  time, 
IS  his  sincere  disciples  then  intended,  they  havo 
KTcr  been  heard  of  since !  and  the  memory  of  a 
freat  man— bencTactor  of  his  species — has  lost  an 
honor  which  grateful  posterity  intended  to  pay 
it,  and  which  the  preservation  and  dissemination 
I  (I  his  principles  require  to  be  paid. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

REGULATION  OF  CX)MMERCE. 

iTHiconstitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
s  the  power  to  regula*"  '•omTnci-ce  with 
I  nations.    That  power  haa  not  yet  been 


executed,  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  constitu- 
tion :  for  the  commercial  treaties  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  arc  not  the  legislative 
regulation  intended  in  that  grant  of  power ;  nor 
are  the  tariff  laws,  whether  for  revenue  or  pro- 
tection, any  the  more  so.    They  all  miss  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  mode  of  operating,  intended  by  the 
constitution  in  that  grant — tho  true  nature  of 
which  was  explained  early  in  the  life  of  tho  new 
federal  government  by  those  most  competent  to 
do  it — Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina, — and  in  tho  form  most 
considerate  and  responsible.    Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  memorable  report "  On 
tho  restrictions  and  privileges  of  tho  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries ; "  Mr. 
Madison  in  his  resolutions  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  tho  year  1793,  "  For 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  "  and 
in  his  speeches  in  support  of  his  resolutions ; 
and  tho  speeches  in  reply,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  speaking  (as  it  was 
held),  the  sense  of  General  Hamilton ;  so  that  in 
tho  speeches  and  writing  of  these  three  early 
members  of  our  government  (not  to  speak  of 
many  other  able  men  then  in  tho  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives), wo  have  the  authentic  exposition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  question,  and  of 
its  intended  mode  of  operation:  for  they  all 
agreed  in  that  view  of  the  subject,  though  differ^ 
ing  about  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would 
then  have  borne  most  heavily  upon  "Great  Britr 
ain.    The  plan  was  defeated  at  that  time,  and 
only  by  a  very  small  majority  (52  to  47), — the 
defeat  effected  by  the  mercantile  influence,  which 
favored  tho  British  trade,  and  was  averse  to  any 
discrimination  to  her  disadvantage,  though  only 
intended  to  coerce  her  into  a  commercial  treaty — 
of  which  we  then  had  none  with  her.    After- 
wards the  system  of  treaties  was  followed  up, 
and  protection  to  our  own  industry  extended  in- 
cidentally through  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  "  Lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports  and  excises,"  &c.    So  that  the 
power  granted  in  the  clause,  "  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,"  has  never  yet  been 
exercised  by  Congress : — a  neglect  or  omission,  the 
more  remarkable  as,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious 
laimcss  and  benefit  of  the  regulation  intended, 
the  powe-  conferred  by  that  clause  was  the  po- 
tential moving  cause  of  forming  the  present  con> 
stitution,  and  creating  tho  present  Union. 
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The  principle  of  tho  regulation  was  to  bo  that 
of  reciprocity — that  is,  that  trade  was  not  to  be 
free  on  one  side,  and  fettered  on  the  other — that 
goods  were  not  to  bo  taken  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, free  of  duty,  or  at  a  low  rate,  unless  that 
country  should  take  something  from  us,  also 
free,  or  at  a  low  rate.  And  the  mode  of  acting 
was  by  discriminating  in  the  imposition  of  duties 
between  those  which  had,  and  had  not,  commer- 
cial treaties  with  us — tho  object  to  bo  a'^jom- 
plished  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  that  ciTect ; 
which  foreign  nations  might  meet  either  by  leg- 
islation in  their  imposition  of  duties;  or,  and 
which  is  preferable,  by  treaties  of  siiccificd  and 
limited  duration.  My  early  study  of  the  theory, 
and  the  working  of  our  government — so  often 
different,  and  sometimes  opposite — led  mo  to 
understand  the  regulation  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  admire  and  approve  it :  and  as  in 
tho  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, I  foresaw  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  consequent  release  of  great  part 
of  our  foreign  imports  from  duty,  I  wislicd  to 
bo  ready  to  derive  all  the  benefit  from  the  event 
which  would  result  fVom  the  double  process  of 
receiving  many  articles  free  which  were  then 
taxed,  and  of  sending  abroad  many  articles  free 
which  were  now  met  by  heavy  taxation.  With 
this  view,  I  brought  a  bill  into  tho  Senate  in  the 
session  1829-30,  to  revive  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Madison's  resolutions  of  1793 — without  efTect 
then,  bub  without  despair  of  eventual  success. 
And  still  wishing  to  see  that  policy  revived,  and 
seeing  near  at  hand  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
it  in  the  approaching  extinction  of  our  present 
public  debt — (and  I  wish  I  could  add,  a  return 
to  economy  in  the  administration  of  tho  govern- 
ment)— and  consequent  large  room  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  abolition  of  duties,  I  here  produce  some 
passages  from  the  speech  I  delivered  on  my  bill 
of  1830,  preceded  by  some  passages  from  Mr. 
Madison's  speech  of  1793,  in  support  of  his  res- 
olutions, and  showing  his  view  of  their  policy 
and  operation — not  of  their  constitutionality,  for 
of  that  there  was  no  question :  and  his  com- 
plaint was  that  the  identical  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution which  caused  the  constitution  to  be 
framed,  had  then  remained  four  years  without 
execution.    He  said : 

"Mr.  Madison,  after  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  report,  entered  into  a  more  particu- 
.ar  consideration  of  the  subject.    He  remarked 


that  the  commerce  of  tho  United  States  ia  ngt 
at  this  day,  on  that  respectable  footing  to  whicK 
from  its  nature  ami  imjwrtance,  it  is  entitled. 
Ho  recurred  to  its  situation  previous  to  the  adop. 
tion  of  tho  constitutioUj  when  conflicting  s}«, 
terns  prevailed  in  tho  ditlcrent  States.  Thotiieu 
existing  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  thatconven. 
tion  of  delegates  from  the  different  parts  of  tho 
Union,  who  met  to  deliberate  on  some  general 
principles  for  tho  regulation  of  commuiaf,  which 
might  be  conducive,  in  their  operation,  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  such  measures  ghould 
bo  adopted  as  would  conciliate  the  fricndshiu 
and  good  faith  of  those  countries  who  vcro  & 
posed  to  enter  into  tho  nearest  commercial  con- 
nections with  us.  llut  what  has  been  tho  result 
of  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  ever 
since?  What  is  tho  present  situation  of  our 
commerce  ?  From  tho  situation  in  which  wc  (inj 
ourselves  after  four  years'  experiment,  hu  ob- 
served, that  it  appeared  inonnbent  on  tho  Uni- 
ted States  to  see  whether  they  could  not  now 
take  measures  promotive  of  those'  objects  for 
which  tho  government  was  in  a  great  degree  in- 
stituted. Measures  of  moderation,  firmness  and 
decision,  ho  was  persuaded,  were  now  necessary 
to  bo  adopted,  in  order  to  narrow  tho  si)lierc  of 
our  commerce  with  those  nations  who  see  proper 
not  to  meet  us  on  terms  of  rcciprocit}'. 

"  Mr.  M.  took  a  general  view  of  tliu  probabio 
effects  which  the  adoption  of  soniclliing  like  the 
resolutions  he  had  proposed,  would  produce, 
They  wou'd  protiuce,  respecting  many  articles 
imported,  a  competition  which  would  enable 
countries  who  did  not  now  supply  us  with  those 
articles,  to  do  it,  and  would  increase  the  encou- 
ragement on  such  as  wo  can  produce  within  our- 
selves. Wo  should  also  obtain  an  equitable 
share  in  carrying  our  own  produce ;  wo  should 
enter  into  the  field  of  competition  on  equal  terras, 
and  enjoy  the  actual  benefit  of  advantages  which 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  entitle  us  to. 

"  lie  udve;  ted  to  the  advantageous  situation 
this  country  .s  entitled  to  stand  in,  considering 
the  nature  of  our  exports  and  returns.  Our  ex- 
ports are  bulky,  and  therefore  must  employ 
much  shipping,  which  might  be  nearly  all  our 
own :  our  exports  are  chiefly  necessaries  of  life,  I 
or  raw  materials,  the  food  for  the  manufacturers 
of  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  of 
what  we  receive  from  other  countries,  «e  can  | 
either  do  without,  or  produce  substitutes, 

'•It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  hoi 
conceived,  by  exerting  her  natural  rights,  with- 1 
out  violating  the  rights,  or  even  the  equitable  I 
pretensions  of  other  nation-s — by  doing  no  more  j 
than  most  nations  do  for  the  protection  of  their  I 
interests,  and  much  less  than  some,  to  make  her  I 
interests  respected ;  for,  what  we  receive  from  j 
other  nations  are  but  luxuries  to  us,  which,  if  I 
wc  choose  to  throw  aside,  we  could  deprive  parti 
of  the  manufacturers  of  those  luxuries,  of  even! 
bread,  if  wo  are  forced  to  the  contest  of  .sclf-j 
denial.  This  being  tho  case,  our  country  mayf 
maku  her  enemies  feel  the  extent  of  her  powerl 
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We  stand,  with  respect  to  the  nation  exporting 
those  luxuries,  in  tiio  relation  of  an  opulent  in- 
dividual to  tho  loboror,  in  producing  the  suiKif- 
flaitiei*  for  Iuh  accommodation ;  tiio  former  can 
do  without  those  luxuries,  tho  consumption  of 
which  gives  bread  to  tho  latter. 

i>  IIo  did  not  ',)ropo!>o,  or  wish  that  the  United 
States  should,  at  present.  p;o  so  far  in  the  lino 
wliich  his  resolutions  point  to,  as  they  might  go. 
The  extent  to  which  the  iirinciples  involved  in 
those  resolutions  should  ho  carried  will  depend 
upon  filling  up  tho  blanks.  To  go  the  very  ex- 
tent of  tho  principle  immediately,  might  bo  in- 
convenient. He  wished,  only,  that  tho  Legisla- 
ture should  mark  out  tlio  ground  on  wliich  we 
think  wo  can  stand ;  perhaps  it  may  produce 
t'lo  effect  wished  for,  without  unnea-ssary  irrita- 
tion; wo  need  not  at  ilrst,  go  every  length. 

'Another  consideration  would  induce  him,  he 
said  to  bo  mo<lerato  in  iilling  up  t'  3  blanks — 
not  to  wound  public  credit.  IIo  did  not  wish  to 
risk  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  public  revenue, 
lie  believed  that  if  tho  blanks  were  filled  with 
{iidcmcnt,  tho  diminution  of  tho  revenue,  fi'om  a 
(iiminution  in  tho  quantity  ot  imports,  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  duties. 

•  Tho  last  resolution  ho  had  proposed,  he  said, 
is,  in  a  manner,  distinct  from  tho  rest.  The 
liation  is  bound  by  tho  most  sacred  obligation, 
ill!  conceived,  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
jjjinst  a  violation  of  them  from  any  quarter ;  or, 
iflhsy  cannot  protect,  they  are  bound  to  repay 
till)  damage. 

•It  is  a  fact  authenticated  to  this  House  by 
romnmnications  from  the  Executive,  that  there 
arc  regulations  established  by  somo  European 
nations,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 
our  property  is  seized  and  disposed  of  in  such  a 
jay  that  damages  have  accrued.  We  are  bound 
either  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  injustice,  or 
compensate  the  damage.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
instance,  no  doubt,  that  tho  burden  is  to  bo 
tjirown  upon  the  United  States.  The  proper  de- 
partment of  govwnment  will,  no  doubt,  take  pro- 
pirstepsto  obtain  redress.  Thejustice  of  foreign 
nations  will  certainly  not  permit  them  to  deny 
teparation  when  the  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
evidently  appears ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  just  that  the 
inilividual  should  not  suiler.  IIo  believed  tho 
amount  of  the  damages  that  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  resolution,  would  not  bo  very 
considerable." 

Reproducing  these  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  and 
with  a  desire  to  fortify  myself  with  his  authority, 
the  better  to  produce  a  future  practical  effect,  I 
now  give  the  extract  from  my  own  speech  of 

1830: 

"Mr.  Benton  said  ho  rose  to  ask  the  leave  for 
which  he  gave  notice  on  Friday  last ;  and  in  do- 
ing so.  ho  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rule,  seldom  followed  here,  but  familiar 
in  the  place  from  whence  we  drew  our  rules — 
the  British  Parliament — and  strictly  right  and 


proper,  when  any  thing  new  or  unusual  ia  to  h« 
profMsed,  to  statu  the  clauses,  and  make  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  his  bill,  before  he 
submitted  the  formal  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
it  in. 

•'  The  tenor  of  it  is,  noi  to  aliolish,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  tho  abolition  of  duties.     This  phrase- 
ology announces,  that  something  in  addition  to 
the  statute — «'  .no  power  in  addition  to  that  of 
tho  legislature,  is  to  bo  concerned   in  n^com- 
[>lishing  the  abolition.    Then  tho    duties    for 
abolition  are  described  as  unnecessary  ones; 
and  under  this  idea  is  included  the  twofold  con- 
ception, that  they  are  useless,  either  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry,  or  for  supplying 
tho  treasury  with  revenue     The  relief  of  tho 
people  iVom  sixteen  millions  of  taxes  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  nn  abolition  of  twelve  millions 
of  duties ;  the  additional  four  millions  being  tho 
merchant's  profit  ujion  tho  duty  he  advances ; 
which  profit  tho  pcojile  pay  as  a  part  of  the  tax, 
though  the  government  never  receives  it.    It  is 
the  merchant's  compensation  for  advancing  the 
duty,  and  is  tho  same  as  his  profit  upon  tho 
goods.    The  improved  condition  of  tho  four  great 
branches  of  national  industry  is  presented  os  the 
third  object  of  tho  bill ;  and  their  relative  im- 
portance, in  my  estimation,  classes  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  my  arrangement.    Agricul- 
ture, as  furnishing  tho  means  of  subsistence  to 
man,  and  as  the  foundation  of  every  thing  else, 
is  put  foremost;   manufactures,  as  preparing 
and  fitting  things  for  our  use,  stands  second , 
commerce,  as  exchanging  the  superfluities  of 
different  countries,  comes  next ;  and  navigation, 
as  furnishing  the  chief  means  of  carrying  on 
commerce,  closes    tho  list  of   tho  four  great 
branches  of  national  industry.    Though  clafiscd 
according  t"  their  respective  importance,  neither 
branch  is  disparaged.    They  are  all  great  inter- 
ests— all  connected — all  dependent  upon  each 
other — friends  in  their  nature — for  a  long  time 
friends  in  fact,  under  the  operations  of  our  go- 
vernment :  and  only  made  enemies  to  each  other, 
as  they  now  are  by  a  course  of  legislation,  which 
the  approaching  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt  presents  a  fit  opportunity  for  reforming 
and  ameliorating.    The  title  of  my  bill  declares 
the  intention  of  the  bill  to  improve  the  conditwn 
of  each  of  them.    The  abolition  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  taxes  would  itself  operate  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  each ;  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill  is  not  limited  to  that  inciden- 
tal and  consequential  improvement,  great  as  it 
may  be ;  it  proposes  a  positive,  direct,  visible, 
tangible,   and  countable  benefit  to  each;  and 
this  I  shall  prove  and  demonstrate,  not  in  this 
brief  illustration  of  the  title  of  my  bill,  but  at 
tho  proper  places,  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion   into  its  provisions  and  exposition  of  its 
principles. 

"I  will  now  proceed  with  the  bill,  reading  each 
section  in  its  order,  and  making  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  are  necessary  to  explain  its  object 
and  to  illustrate  its  operation. 
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The  hHrHt  ^cclion. 

"  Th»t.  for  the  term  of  ten  ycarH,  from  Bnd  af 
ter  tho  lirst  day  of  January,  in  tlie  year  1H32, 
or,  aa  Boon  thereafter  as  may  bo  aureeil  upon 
botwoon  tho  (  nitcd States  and  any  foniftn  low- 
er, tho  duties  now  payable  on  theimportiilion  of 
tho  following  Brtirles,  or  such  of  them  us  nmy  bo 
agreed  upon,  shall  ceaso  and  determine,  or  bo 
reduced,  m  favor  of  Huch  countries  as  shall,  by 
treaty,  grant  equivalent  ndvantngcs  to  the  upri- 
culture.  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
of  tho  United  States. 

"This  sort  ion  contains  the  principle  of  abolish- 
ng  duties  by  tho  joint  act  of  the  legislative  and 
t  icutivo  departments.  The  idta  of  crjuiva- 
leuts,  which  tho  section  also  presents,  is  not 
new,  but  lias  for  its  sanction  high  and  venerated 
authority,  of  w'  ich  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  my- 
self. Tliat  wo  ought  to  have  equivalents  lur 
abolishing  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise  is  most  clear.  Such  an 
abolition  will  bo  an  advantage  to  foreign  powers, 
for  which  they  ought  to  compensate  us,  by  ro- 
ducing  duties  to  an  equal  amount  upon  our  pro- 
ductions. This  is  what  no  law,  or  separate  act 
of  our  own,  can  command.  Amicable  arrange- 
ments alone,  with  foreign  owers,  can  effect  it ; 
and  to  free  such  arrangements  from  serious,  per- 
haps insuperable  difficulties,  it  woidd  be  ueces- 
sary  first  to  lav  a  foundation  for  them  in  an  act 
of  Congress.  This  is  what  my  bill  proposes  to 
do.  It  proposes  that  Congress  shall  select  tho 
articles  for  abolition  of  duty,  and  then  leave  it  to 
tho  Executive  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  such  powers  as  will  grant  us  equivalent  ad- 
vantages. The  articles  enumerated  for  abolition 
of  duty  are  of  kinds  not  made  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  my  bill  presents  no  ground  of 
alarm  or  uneasiness  to  any  branch  of  domestic 
industry. 

"The  acquisition  of  equivalents  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  plan  which  i  T>rop<>>e.  and  for  that 
I  ha^^e  the  authority  of  hiin  u'hose  opinions  will 
never  be  invoked  in  vain,  while  republican  prin- 
ciples have  root  in  our  soil.  I  spcuk  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  of  his  report  on  the  c(  lumerco  and 
nrvigation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  '93, 
an  extract  from  which  I  will  reivd," 

The  Extract. 

"  Such  being  the  restrictions  on  tlic  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  question 
is,  in  what  way  they  may  best  be  removed,  mod- 
ified, or  counteracted  ' 

"As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur  1. 
By  friendly  arrangements  with  tho  several  ua- 
tions  with  whom  these  restrictions  exist :  or,  2. 
By  the  separate  act  of  our  own  legislatures,  for 
countervailing  their  eflccts. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  of  these 
two.  friendly  arrangements  is  the  most  eligible. 
Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles 
of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions,  could 
it  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles,  in  all  parts 


of  tho  world— could  every  country  l»o  cmpl<,)(j 
in  producing  that  which  nature  haa  best  fltterl  it 
to  produce,  and  each  bo  fVw)  to  exchange  wn . 
others  mutual  siirplusscs,  for  mutual  wanLs 
tho  greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  proi 
du<e<l,  of  those  things  whieli  contribute  to  Im. 
man  life  and  human  happiness,  the  numbers  of 
mankind  would  be  increaseil,  and  their  comlitioa 
bettered. 

"  Would  even  a  single  natmn  begin  with  the 
United  States  this  system  of  <  o  commerce,  it 
would  bo  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation ' 
since  it  is  one  by  one  only  that  it  can  be  extend- 
ed to  all.  Where  tho  circumstances  of  cither 
party  render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue,  by 
way  of  impost  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might 
be  modified  m  that  ])articular,  by  mutual  and 
equivalent  measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  ail 
others. 

"  Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  com- 
merce, in  all  its  extent,  might  be  willing  to  mol- 
lify its  restrictions  and  re,,;ulation.s,  for  uh,  in 
proportion  to  tho  advantages  which  an  inter- 
course with  us  might  otl'er.  Particularly  they 
may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the  duties 
to  bo  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  com|)ensating  any 
excess  of  duty,  by  c(|uivalent  advantages  of 
another  nature.  Our  commerce  is  certainly  of 
a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor  in  most  coun- 
tries. Tho  commodities  wo  offer  are  either  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  or  materials  for  manufacture,  or 
convenient  subjects  of  revenue ;  and  wo  take  in 
exchange  either  manufactures,  when  they  have 
received  tho  last  finish  of  art  and  industr}',  or 
mere  luxuries.  Such  customers  may  reasonably 
expect  welcome  and  friendly  treatment  at  every 
market — customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increas- 
ing with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  whole  indus- 
try of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line  of  supply 
they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  for  from  it. 

"But,  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our 
wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  ad-antage 
by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties, 
and  regidations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our 
citizens,  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  rcgulatioas, 
also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  arc  not  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexa- 
tions ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxa- 
tion of  them." 

"  The  plan  which  I  now  propose  adopts  tiie 
idea  of  equivalents  and  retaliation  to  the  wholo 
extent  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  dif- 
fers from  his  pla  i  in  two  features :  first,  in  the 
mode  of  proceeoing,  by  founding  the  treaties 
abroad  upon  a  lep  islative  act  at  home ;  secondly, 
in  combining  i)roicction  with  revenue,  in  select- 
in,"  articles  of  exception  to  the  system  of  free 
tra  .e.  This  degree  of  protection  he  admitted 
himself,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  -It  corres- 
ponds with  tho  recommendation  of  President 
Washington  to  Congress,  in  the  year  '90,  and 
with  that  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  to 
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(iirsclTefi,  Kt  the  conunonccmcnt  of  tho  present 
^jon  of  CongniHs. 

'>  [  will  not  now  stop  to  dilate  upon  tho  bene- 
gt  which  will  result  to  every  family  from  an 
iholition  of  duties  which  will  enable  them  to  ;^t 
all  tho  articles  enumerated  in  my  bill  f^r  about 
one  third,  or  one  half  lesH,  than  is  now  paid  ibr 
ihim.  Let  any  one  read  over  tho  list  of  articles, 
ind  th«n  look  to  tho  sum  total  which  he  now 
pars  out  annually  for  them,  and  from  that  sum 
[],,(liict  nonr  fifty  per  cent.,  which  is  about  tho 
„.(,f((p)  of  the  clutics  and  merchant's  profit  in- 
clmled)  with  which  they  now  come  charged  to 
him.  Thif  dc<luction  will  bo  his  saying  under 
oni'  branch  of  my  plan — the  abolition  clause. 
To  thlH  must  be  tuUad  the  gain  tinder  the  clause 
to  ficcuro  cq  liva'.cnts  in  foreign  markets,  and 
(lie  two  being  added  together,  the  saving  in  pur- 
(hnscH  &t  homo  being  added  to  tho  gain  in  sales 
abroad,  will  give  tho  true  measure  of  the  advan- 
tages which  my  plan  presents, 

•  Let  us  now  seo  whether  tho  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  do  not  require 
better  markets  abroad  than  they  possess  at  this 
time.   What  is  th«  state  of  these  markets  ?    Let 
fact8  reply,     England  imposes  a  duty  of  three 
shillings  sterling  a  pound  upon  our  tobacco, 
which  w  ten  times  its  value,    hhe  imposes  duties 
cfluivslcnt  to  prohibition  on  our  gram  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  either  totally  excludes,  or  enormous- 
1t  taxes,  every  article,  except  cotton,  that  we 
send  to  her  ports.    In  France,  our  tobacco  is 
subject  to  a  royal  monopoly,  which  makes  the 
kini;  the  solo  purchaser,  and  subjects  tho  seller 
to  tho  necessity  of  taking  the  price  which  his 
ajsnts  will  give.    In  Germany,  our  tobacco,  and 
other  articles,  ore  heavily  dutied,  and  liable  to 
a  transit  duty,  in  addition,  when  they  have  to 
iscend  the  Rhine,  or  other  rivers,  to  penetrate 
the  interior.    In  tho  West  Indies,  which  is  our 
peat  provision  market,  our  beef,  pork,  and  flour, 
usually  pay  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel : 
our  bacon,  from  ten  to   twenty-fivo   cents  a 
pound;  live  hogs,  eight  dollars  each ;  corn,  com- 
meai  lumber,   whiskey,  fruit,  vegetal)les,  and 
every  thins  ^'^i  '"^  proportion;   tho  duties  in 
ibc  different  islands,  on  an  average,  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  value  of  tho  articles  in  the 
Unitecl  States.     Wo    export   about  forty-five 
millions  of  domestic  production.^,  exclusive  of 
manufactures,  annually ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
tssumed  that  wo  have  to  pay  near  that  sum  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  for  tho  privilege  of  selling 
these  exports  in  foreign  markets,    So  much  for 
igriculture.    Our  manufactures  are  in  the  same 
condition.    In  many  branches  they  have  met  the 
liomc  lemand,  and  arc  going  abroad  in  search  of 
foreign  markets.    They  meet  with  vexatious  re- 
strictions, peremptory  exclusions,  or  oppressive 
duties,  wherever  they  go.     The  quantity  already 
I  erporlcd  entitles  them  to  national  consideration, 
in  the  list  of  exports.    Their  aggregate  value  for 
"28  was  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  compris- 
ing domestic  cottons,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  dollars;  soap  and  candles,  to  tho  value  of  nine 


hundred  thousand  dollars;  boots,  shoes,  and 
saddlery,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  hata, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  cabinet,  roach, 
and  other  woo<len  work,  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  glass  and  iron,  three  hundred  thoui<u.iiti 
dollars;  and  numerous  smaller  items.  This 
largo  amount  of  manufactures  pays  their  value, 
in  some  instances  more,  f<'r  the  privilege  of  being 
soM  abroad ;  and,  what  is  vvorse,  they  are  totally 
excluded  from  several  countries  from  which  we 
buy  largely.  Such  restrictk>ns  and  impositions 
are  highly  injurious  to  our  manufactines ;  and 
it  is  incontestably  true,  tho  amount  of  exporta 
prove  it,  that  what  most  of  them  now  need  is  not 
mon>  protiotiVm  at  home,  but  a  better  market 
abroa(l ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  to 
obtain  such  a  market  for  them. 

"It  appears  to  me  [said  Mr,  B.I  to  be  a  fair 
and  practicable  plnn,  combining  tne  atlvantages 
(if  legislation  and  negotiation,  and  avoiding  tho 
objections  to  each.  It  consults  tho  sense  of  tho 
people,  in  leaving  it  to  their  Representativi'>  to 
Nuy  oil  what  articles  duties  shall  bo  aboli.she<l  for 
their  relief;  on  what  they  shall  be  retained  for 
protection  and  revenue ;  it  then  secures  tho  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  equivalents,  by  referring  it 
to  tho  Executive  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  ab- 
olition to  such  nations  as  shall  reciprocate  tho 
favor.  To  such  as  will  not  reciprocate,  it  leaves 
every  thing  as  it  now  stands.  The  success  of 
this  plan  can  hardly  bo  doubted.  It  addresses 
itself  to  tho  two  most  powerful  passions  of  the 
human  heart — interest  and  fear;  it  applies  itself 
to  tho  strongest  principles  of  human  action- 
profit  and  loss.  For,  there  is  no  nation  with 
whom  we  trade  but  will  be  benefited  by  tho  in- 
creasi-d  trade  of  her  staple  productions,  which 
will  result  from  a  free  trade  in  such  productions; 
none  that  would  not  Ik)  crippled  by  tho  loss  of 
such  a  trade,  which  loss  would  bo  tho  immediate 
efiiect  of  rejecting  our  sy.stem.  Our  position  en- 
ables us  to  cominan<l  the  commercial  system  of 
the  globe ;  to  mould  it  to  our  own  plan,  for  tho 
beneiit  of  tho  world  and  ourselves.  The  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  public  debt  puts  it  in- 
to our  power  to  aboli.^h  twelve  millions  of  duties, 
and  to  set  free  more  than  one-lmlf  of  our  entire 
commerce,  Wc  shoul  .•  not  forego,  nor  lose  the 
advantages  of  such  a  lusilion.  It  occurs  but  sel- 
dom in  the  life  of  a  nation,  ai^iJ  once  missed,  is 
irretrievably  gone,  tu  the  generation,  at  least,  that 
saw  and  neglected  the  golden  opportunity.  Wo 
have  complained,  and  justly,  of  the  burthens 
upon  our  exports  in  foreign  countries ;  a  part  of 
our  tarift'  system  rests  upon  the  principle  of  reta- 
liation for  the  injury  thus  done  us,  llctaliation, 
heretofore,  has  been  our  only  resource  :  but  re- 
ciprocity of  injuries  is  not  the  way  to  enrich  na- 
tions any  nt'ore  than  individuals.  It  is  an  '  un- 
profitable contest,'  under  every  aspect.  But 
the  present  conjuncture,  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  in  itself  a  rare  and  almost  unprecedented 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  nations,  enables  us 
to  enlarge  our  system ;  to  present  a  choice  of  al- 
ternatives:  one  fraught  with  relief,  tho  other 
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prosi'utinp;  a  liurthcn  to  foreign  nations.  Thn 
Mrticipntion,  or  oxcluHion,  from  forty  millions  of 
m-o  trinlc,  annually  incrcasinp;,  would  not  admit 
of  a  second  tliought.  in  the  head  of  any  nation 
with  which  wo  trade.  To  say  nothing  of  hiT 
gains  in  tlio  |mrtici|vition  in  such  a  comnicrio, 
what  woulil  ho  her  Iom^  in  th«  p.\(!liision  from  it  I 
llow  would  England,  Frunro.  or  OtTinany,  l)i'nr 
the  loss  of  their  linen,  silk,  or  wine  trade,  with 
llio  United  States?  How  could  Cuba,  8t.  Do- 
piingo,  or  Hraxil,  hear  the  low  of  their  cofleo  trade 
with  us  i  They  could  not  hear  it  at  all.  Deep 
imd essential  ii\)'>"v.  ruin  of  industry  seditions, 
tnd  bloodshed,  and  the  overthrow  of  adininistrii- 
tionH,  would  l>o  the  conNoqiienco  of  sueli  loss, 
yet  such  loss  would  bo  inevitiible  (and  not  to 

the  fo«r  nations,  or  in  the  articles  only  which  I 
mvo  mentioned,  for  I  havo  put  a  few  instances 
only  by  way  '/f  cxani]  Ic).  but  to  every  nation 
with  whom  we  trade,  tiial  would  not  fall  into 
'/ilf  sy,';tem,  and  throughout  the  whole  list  of  es- 
ficntml  articles  to  which  our  abolition  extends. 
Our  present  heavy  duties  would  continue  in  force 
against  such  nations ;  they  would  bo  abolished 

!h  favor  of  their  rivals.  U'e  wo>ild  say  to  them, 
n  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  free  trade  and 
navigation  is  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  re- 
Btrietions  and  vexations !  But  I  feel  entire 
confidence  that  it  would  not  bo  necessary  to  use 
the  language  of  menace  or  coercion.  Aniio.ible 
repre.sentati(»ns.  addressed  to  their  sense  of  self- 
interest,  wo\ild  be  more  agreeable,  aiid  not  less 
effectual.  The  plan  cainiot  fuil  i  It  is  .sciircely 
within  the  limits  of  jwssibility  that  it  should 
(hil  I  And  if  it  did,  what  tlien?  Wo  have  lost 
nothing.  We  remain  as  wo  were.  Our  present 
duties  are  still  in  force,  and  Congress  can  act 
upon  them  one  or  two  years  hence,  in  any  way 
they  please. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  pcciliar  recommendation 
to  my  plan,  that,  while  it  secures  ,v  chance,  little 
fihort  of  ab.^olute  certainty,  of  procuring  an  abo- 
lition of  twelve  millions  of  duties  uf)on  our  ex- 
ports in  foreign  countries,  in  return  for  an  aboli- 
tion of  twelve  millions  of  duties  upon  imports 
from  them,  it  exiwses  nothing  to  risk  ,  the  al)0- 
lition  of  duty  u])on  the  foreign  aMicle  here  being 
contingent  upon  the  ac(juisition  of  the  equivalent 
advantage  abroad. 

"I  clo.se  this  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
my  bill  with  the  single  remark,  that  these  treaties 
for  the  mutual  abolition  of  duties  should  be  for 
hmitcd  terms,  say  for  seven  or  ten  year.s,  to  give 
room  for  the  modifications  which  time,  and  the 
varying  pursuits  of  industry,  may  show  to  be 
necessary.  Upon  this  idea,  tlio  bill  is  framed, 
and  the  period  of  ten  years  inserted  by  way  of 
suggestion  and  exemplification  of  the  plan.  Ano- 
ther feature  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark,  that 
the  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  abolition 
of  duties  is  left  to  the  Executive,  who  can  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt." 

The  plan  which  I  proposed  in  this  speech  adopt- 


ed the  principle  -f  Ivir,  Madison's  resohuioni 
but  reversed  their  action.  The  discriniinatioii 
which  he  proposed  was  a  levy  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  inorf  on  the  imports  from  coimtrios  whi,h 
did  notentcr  into  our  propositions  for  reciprocity 
my  plan,  as  t)cing  tlio  same  thing  in  substance 
and  less  invidious  in  form,  was  a  levy  offlvoor 
ten  per  cent,  less  on  the  connnerco  of  the  recin. 
rof.'ating  nation.s — thereby  holding  out, an  in- 
ducement and  a  benefit,  instead  of  a  threat  and 
a  jiunalty. 


CHAPTER    XL  VIII. 

AUIM  HALT.  TIIK  ABOLITION  OP  TlIK  nUTT  I'POJf 
IT,  ANO  UEPKAL  OP  THE  FiaillNfl  BOUNTY  <ii 
ALLOWANCES  FOUNDED  ON  IT. 

I  LOOK  npon  a  salt  tax  as  a  curse— ns  some- 
thing worse  than  a  political  blunder,  great  as 
that  is — as  an  impiety,  in  stinting  the  use,  and 
enhancing  the  cost  by  taxation,  of  nn  article 
which  God  has  made  neces.sary  to  the  health  and 
comfort,  and  almost  to  the  life,  of  every  animat- 
ed being— the  iHDor  dumb  animal  which  can  only 
manifest  its  wants  in  mute  signs  and  frantic  ^^ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  rational  and  speaking  man 
who  can  thank  the  Creator  for  his  goodness,  and 
curse  the    legislator  that   mars  its  enjoyment  j 
There  is  a  mystery  in  salt.    It  was  used  in  holy 
sacritico  from  tho  earliest  daj' ;  and  to  thLs  time, 
in  the  Oriental  countries,  tho  stranger  lodgin"  in  j 
the  house,  cannot  kill  or  rob  while  in  it,  after  lie 
has  tasted  tho  master's  salt.    Tho  disciples  of  f 
Christ  were  called  by  their  master  the.^altofthei 
earth.    Sacred  and  profane  history  abound  in  in- 1 
stances  of  people  refusing  to  fight  against  tliej 
king.s  who  had  given  them  salt :  and  this  niyste-j 
rious  deference  for  an  article  so  cs.scntial  to  mm\ 
and  beast  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  ordinaryl 
productions,  and  carries  it  up  close  to  those  Ti-J 
tal  elements — bread,  water,  fire,  air— which  Pro. 
vidence  has  made  essential  to  life,  and  upreaJ 
every  where,  that  craving  nature   may  find  iti 
supply  without  stint,  and  without  tax     Thj 
venerable  Jir.  Macon  considered  a  salt  tax  in  i 
sacrilegious  point  of  view — as  breaking  a  sacH 
law — and  fought  against  ours  as  long  as  hij 
public  life  lasted ;  and  I,  his  disciple,  not  diseJ 
teemed  by  him,  commenced  fighting  by  his  si(|| 
against  the  odious  imposition ;  and  have  contii 
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visions,  and  making  allowances  to  fishing  vessels 
— Mr.  Jefferson  being  then  President, 

"9,  Act  of  1813  gives  a  bounty  of  twenty 
cents  a  barrel  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  al- 
lows to  the  cod-fishing  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  the  ton  for  vessels 
between  twenty  and  thirty  tons,  four  dollars  a 
ton  for  vessels  above  thirty,  with  a  limitation  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  for  the 
highest  allowance ;  and  a  provisp,  that  no  boun- 
ty or  allowance  should  bo  paid  unless  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that 
the  fish  was  wholly  cured  with  foreign  salt,  and 
the  duty  on  it  secured  or  paid.  The  salt  duty, 
ftt  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  was  re- 
vived as  a  war  tax  at  the  same  time,  Bounties 
on  salted  provisions  were  omitted. 

"10,  Act  of  T816  continued  the  act  of  1813 
in  force,  which,  being  for  the  war  only,  would 
otherwise  have  expired, 

"11,  Act  of  1819  increases  the  allowance  to 
vessels  in  the  cod  fishery  to  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  from  five  to  thirty ; 
to  four  dollars  a  ton  on  vessels  above  thirty  tons ; 
with  i  limitation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars for  the  maximum  allowance. 

"12.  Act  of  1828  authorizes  the  mackerel 
fishing  vessels  to  take  out  licenses  like  tiio  cod- 
fishing  vessels,  under  which  it  is  reported  by 
the  vigilant  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  that  mo- 
ney is  illegally  drawn  by  the  mackerel  vessels — 
the  new.spapers  say  to  the  amount  of  thirty  to 
Hfty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

"  These  recitals  of  legislative  enactments  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  are  bottomed  upon  the  salt  duty,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  with  that  duty.  I  wiil  now 
give  my  reasons  for  proposing  to  abolish  the  du- 
ty on  alum  salt,  and  will  do  it  in  the  simplest 
form  of  narrative  statement ;  the  reasons  them- 
selves being  of  a  nature  too  weighty  and  obvi- 
ous to  need,  or  even  to  admit,  of  coloring  or  ex- 
aggeration from  arts  of  speech, 

'*  1,  Because  it  is  an  article  of  indispensable 
necessity  in  the  provision  trade  of  the  United 
States,  No  beef  or  pork  for  tlio  army  or  navy, 
or  for  consumption  in  the  South,  or  for  exporta- 
tion abroad,  can  be  put  up  except  in  this  kind  of 
salt. ,  If  put  up  in  common  salt  it  is  rejected 
absolutely  by  the  commissaries  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  if  taken  to  the  South  must  be  repacked 
in  alum  salt,  at  an  ex{)ensc  of  one  dollar  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel,  before  it  is  ex- 
ported, or  sold  for  domestic  consuni  "on.  The 
quantity  of  provisions  which  require  this  salt,  and 
must  have  it,  is  prodigious,  and  annually  increas- 
ing. The  exports  of  1828  were,  of  beef  sixty-six 
thousand  barrels,  of  pork  fifty-four  thousand 
barrels,  of  bacon  one  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  weight,  butter  and  cheese  two  mil- 
lion |K>unds  weight.  The  value  of  these  articles 
u'as  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  To 
this  amount  must  bo  added  the  supply  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  all  that  was  sent  to  the 
iiouth  for  home  consumption,  every  pound  of 


which  had  to  be  cured  in  this  kind  of  salt,  for 
common  salt  will  not  euro  it.  The  Western 
country  is  the  great  producer  of  provisions ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  whole  extent  of 
that  vast  region  whose  interest  does  not  require 
a  prompt  repeal  of  thf  duty  on  this  description 
of  salt. 

"  2.  Because  no  ^alt  of  this  kind  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  nor  any  rival  to  it,  or  substitute 
for  it.  It  is  a  foreign  importation,  brought  from 
various  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark ;  and  from 
Lisbon,  St.  Ubes,  Gibraltar,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  Liverpool.  The  principles  of  the  proteetini' 
system  do  not  extend  to  it :  for  no  quantity  of 
protection  can  produce  a  home  supply.  Xhe 
present  duty,  which  is  far  beyond  the  rational 
limit  of  protection,  has  been  in  force  near  thirty 
yours,  and  has  not  produced  a  pound.  We  are 
still  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  foreign  supply. 
The  principles  of  the  protecting  system  can  only 
apf '"  to  common  salt,  the  product  of  which  is 
considerable  in  the  United  States;  and  upon  that 
kind,  the  present  duty  is  proposed  to  be  lefi  in 
full  force. 

"  3.  Because  the  duty  is  enormous,  and  quad- 
ruples the  price  of  the  salt  to  the  farmer.  The 
original  value  of  salt  is  about  fifteen  cents  the 
measured  bushel  of  eighty-four  pounds.  But 
the  tariff  substitutes  weight  for  measure  and 
fixes  that  weight  at  fifty-six  pounds,  instead  of 
eighty-four.  Upon  that  fifty-six  pounds,  adiilv 
of  twenty  cents  is  laid.  Upon  this  duty,  the  r^ 
tail  merchant  has  his  profit  of  eight  or  ten  cents, 
and  then  reduces  his  bushel  from  fifty-six  to  fifty 
pounds.  The  consequence  of  all  ...jse  operations 
is,  that  the  farmer  pays  about  three  times  as 
much  for  a  weighed  bushel  of  fifty  pounds,  as 
he  would  have  paid  for  a  measured  bushel  of 
eighty-four  pounds,  if  this  drty  had  never  been 
impo.sed,- 

'•  4.  Because  the  duty  is  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  falls  heavily  on  some  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  produces  profit  to  others.    It  is  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  farmers  of  the  West,  who  cx- 
jwrt  provisions ;  ai.     .,o  tax  at  all,  but  rather  a  I 
source  of  profit,  to  that  branch  of  the  fisheries  to  j 
which  the  allowances  of  the  vessels  apply.   Ki-I 
porters  of  provisions  have  the  same  claim  to  tliosej 
allowances  that  exjiorters  of  fish  have.   Dolbl 
<daims  rest  upon  the  same  principle,  and  uponl 
the  principle  of  all  drawbacks,  that  of  rcfundinjj 
the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  salt,  which  is  r 
exported  on  salted  fish  and  provisions.    The  samd 
principle  covers  the  beef  and  pork  of  the  farmcrj 
which  covers  the  fish  of  the  fisherman ;  and  suchj 
was  the  law,  as  I  have  shown,  for  the  first  ei^hl 
teen  years  that  these  bounties  and  allowanct 
were  authorized.     Fish  and  provisions  fared  aliki 
from  1789  to  1807.    Pounties  and  allowana 
began  uixn  them  together  and  full  tojrethor,  oJ 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  ta\,  in  the  second  term  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.    At  the  rene»f 
of  the  salt  tax,  in  1813,  at  the  commencement  a 
the  lato  war,  they  parted  company,  and  the  la^ 
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hj  the  exact  sense  of  the  proverb,  has  made  fish 
of  one  and  flesh  of  the  other  ever  since.  The 
fishing  interest  is  now  drawing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  from 
the  treasury  5  the  provision  raisers  draw  not  a 
cent,  while  thev  export  more  than  double  as 
much  and  ought,  upi^n  the  same  principle,  to 
draw  more  than  double  as  much  money  from  the 
treasury. 

■■5.  Because  it  is  the  means  of  drawing  an  un- 
due amount  of  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
under  the  idea  of  an  equivalent  for  the  drawback 
of  duty  on  the  salt  used  in  the  curing  of  fish. 
'the  amount  of  money  actually  drawn  in  that 
var  is  about    four    millions   seven    hundred 
jntt  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  now  going 
on  at  the   rate  of  two    hundred    and    fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  constantly 
augmenting.    That  this  amount  is  more  than 
the  legal   idea  recognizes,  or  contemplates,  is 
proved  in  various  ways.     1.  By  comparing  the 
quantity  of  salt  supposed  to  have  been  used, 
irith  the  quantity  of  fish  known  to  have  been 
eiported,  within  a  given  year.    This  test,  for 
the  year  1828,  would  exhibit  about  seventy 
millions  of  pounds  weight  of  salt  on  about  forty 
millions  of  pounds  weight  of  fish.    This  would 
suppose  about  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of 
alt  upon  each  pound  of  fish.    2.  By  comparing 
the  value  of  the  salt  supposed  to  have  been  used, 
with  the  value  Of  the  fish  known  to  have  been 
esportcd.    This  test  would  give  two  hundred 
ind  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  salt 
duty  on  about  one  million  of  dollars'  worth  of 
ish;  making  the  duty  one  fourth  of  its  value. 
On  tills  basis,  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  salt 
nscd  on  exported  provisions  would  bo  near  six 
binilrod  thousand  dollars.     3.  By  comparing 
the  increasing  allowances  for  salt  with  the  de- 
creasing exportai  on  of  fish.    This  test,  for  two 
given  periods,  the    ate  of  allowance  being  the 
sane,  would  produ  i  tliis  result:  In  the  year 
1820,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
far  hundred  and  nineteen  quintals  of  dried  fish 
(sported,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
Mid  for  the  commutation  of  the  salt  drawback : 
in  1828,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  quintals  of  dried  fish 
tiported,  and  two  hundred  tind  thirty-nine  thou- 
mdone  hundred  and  forty-fivo  dollars' paid  for 
the  commutation.    These  comparisons  establish 
the  fact  that  monej  is  unlawfully  drawn  from 
the  treasury  by  means  of  these  fishing  allow- 
uces,  bottomed  on  the  salt  duty,  and  that  fact 
is  expressly  stated    by  the    Secretary  of  the 
treasury  (Mr.  Ingham),  in  his  "iport    ,on  the 
knees,  at  the  comnieneement  of  the  present 
Kssion  of  Congress.    [See  page  eight  of  the  ro- 

'6.  liecause  it  has  become  a  practical  viola- 
fioDof  oiiC  uf  the  most  equitable  clauses  in  the 
itnstit  tion  of  the  United  States — the  clause 


which  declares  that  duties,  taxes,  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  this  tax. 
Far  from  it  It  empties  the  pockets  of  some, 
and  fills  the  pockets  of  others.  It  returns  to 
some  five  times  as  much  as  they  pay,  and  to 
others  it  returns  not  a  cent.  It  gives  to  the 
fishmg  interest  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  not  a  cent  to  the  farm- 
ing interest,  wliich,  upon  the  same  principle, 
would  be  entitled  to  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

"  7.  Because  this  duty  now  rests  upon  a  false 
basis — a  basis  which  makes  it  the  interest  of 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  keep  it  up,  while  it  is 
the  interest  of  other  parts  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  West  to  aMish  this  duty:  1' 
is  the  interest  of  the  Northeast  to  perpetuate  it. 
The  former  loses  money  by  it ;  th&  laUer  makes 
money  by  it ;  and  a  tax  that  becomes  a  money- 
making  business  is  a  solecism  of  the  highest 
order  of  absurdity.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The 
treasury  records  prove  it,  and  it  will  afford  the 
Northeast  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  disinterested  affection  to  the  West,  by  giv- 
ing up  their  own  profit  in  this  tax,  to  relieve  the 
West  from  the  burthen  it  imposes  upon  her. 

"  8.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  duty  will  not 
materially  diminish  the  revenue,  nor  delay  the 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  a  tax 
carrying  money  out  of  the  treasury,  as  v  cU  as 
bringing  it  in.  The  issue  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  the  full  amount 
which  accrues  on  the  kind  of  salt  to  which  tho 
abolition  extends.  The  duty,  and  the  fishing 
allowances  bottomed  upon  it,  falling  together  as 
they  did  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  President, 
would  probably  leave  tho  amount  of  revenue 
unaffected. 

"  9.  Because  it  belongs  to  an  unhappy  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  and  came  to 
us,  in  its  present  magnitude,  in  company  with 
an  odious  and  repudiated  set  of  measures.  Tho 
maximum  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  salt  was 
fixed  in  the  year  Tn,  and  was  the  fruit  of  tho 
same  system  which  produced  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  the  eight  per  cent,  loans,  the  stamp 
act,  the  black  cockade,  and  the  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  one  of  the  contrivances 
of  that  disastrous  period  for  extorting  money 
from  the  people,  for  the  support  of  that  strong 
and  splendid  government  which  w^as  then  (he 
cherished  vision  of  so  many  exalted  heads.  The 
reforming  hand  of  Jefferson  overthrew  it,  and  all 
the  superstructure  of  fishing  allowances  which 
was  erected  'ipon  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  late 
war  'ausctl  it  to  be  revived  for  the  term  of  the 
war,  and  the  intorcst  of  some,  nnd  the  negkct  of 
othcr.s,  have  permitted  it  to  continue  ever  since. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  sink  it  a  second  time.  Wo 
profess  to  be  disciples  of  tho  Jeifersonian  &  ;hool ; 
let  us  act  up  to  our  profession,  and  complete  the 
task  which  our  master  set  us." 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  General  Jack- 
son in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  call- 
ed in  question  both  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  national  bank,  in  a  way  to 
show  him  averse  to  the  institution,  and  dis- 
posed to  see  the  federal  government  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  such  an  assistant.  In  the 
same  message  he  subniiUod  the  question  to  Con- 
gress, that,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  government,  and  its  revenues,  might 
not  be  devised,  which  would  avoid  all  constitu- 
tional difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  all 
tlie  advantages  to  the  government  and  country 
that  were  expected  to  result  from  the  present 
bank.  I  was  not  in  "Washington  when  this  mes- 
sage was  prepared,  and  had  had  no  conversation 
with  the  President  in  relation  to  a  substitute  for 
the  national  bank,  or  for  the  currency  which  it  fur- 
nished, and  which  having  a  general  circulation 
was  better  entitled  to  the  character  of  "  nation- 
al "  than  the  issv.es  of  the  local  or  State  banks. 
Wc  knew  each  other's  opinions  on  the  qiiestion  of 
a  bank  it.sejf ;  but  had  gone  no  further.  I  h.ad 
never  mentioned  to  him  the  idea  of  reviving  the 
gold  currency — then,  and  for  twenty  years — ex- 
tinct in  the  United  States :  nor  had  I  mentioned 
to  him  the  idea  of  an  independent  or  sub-trea- 
sury— that  is  to  say,  a  government  treasury  un- 
connected with  any  bank — and  which  was  to 
have  the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
moneys.  When  these  idea;?  were  mentioned  to 
him,  he  took  tliem  at  once ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Bank  of  tiie  United  .States  should  be  disiKiscd 
of  that  any  thing  could  be  done  on  these  two 
subjects  ;  and  on  the  latter  a  process  had  to  be 
gone  throuji'li  in  the  use  of  local  banks  iw  depos- 
itories cf  the  public  moneys  which  required  sev- 
eral years  ti>  show  its  issue  and  inculcate  its  les- 
son. Thou';;h  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  tho  President  was  not  deemed  strong 
enough  to  encounter  all  tho  banks  of  all  the 
States  at  once.  Temporizing  was  indispensable 
— and  even  the  conciliation  of  a  part  of  them. 
Ileace  the  deposit  system — or  some  years'  use 


of  IocaI  banks  as  fiscal  agents  of  tho  govem* 
ment — which  gave  to  tho  institutions  so  selected 
the  invidious  appellation  of  "pet  batiks ; "  mean- 
ing  that  they  were  government  favorites. 

In  the  mean  time  the  question  which  the  Pros? 
dent  had  submitted  to  Congress  in  relation  to  a 
government  fiscal  agent,  was  seized  \  jion  as  an 
admitted  design  to  establish  a  government  bank 
— stigmatizefl  at  once  as  a  "  thousand  times  inore 
dangerous  "  than  an  incorporated  national  bank— 
and  held  up  to  alarm  the  country.  Committees  in 
each  House  of  C^ongress,  and  all  the  public  nre-s 
in  the   interest   of   the  existing  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  took  it  up  in  that  sense,  and  vel)^ 
mently  inveighed  against  it.     Under  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
rejwrt  upon  a  plan  for  a  uniform  currency  and 
under  a  reference  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  tho  House,  of  that  part  of  tho  Presi- 
dent's message  which  related  to  the  bank  and  its 
currency,  most  ample,  elaborate  and  argumenta- 
tive reports  were  made — Wholly  repudiating  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  President,  and  snstainin" 
the  actual  Bank  of  the  United  States  under  cvciy 
aspect  of  constitutionality   and*  of  expediency; 
and  strongly  presenting  it  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  These  reiwrts  were  multiplied  without 
regard  to  expense,  or  numbers,  in  all  tho  varie- 
ties of  newspaper  and   pamphlet  publication' 
and  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  jjowcr  and  ex- 
cellence, and   triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 
President's  opinions.    Thus  was  the  "  war  of  the 
bank  "  commenced  at  once,  in  both  1  lou.ses  of 
Congress,  and  in  tiie  public  press ;  and  oi)enlvat 
the  instance  of  the  bank  itself,  which,  forgetting 
its  position  as  an  institution  of  the  government 
for  the  convenience  of  the  government,  set  itself 
up  for  a  jiowcrj  and  struggled  for  a  oontiuiied 
existence — in  the  shape  of  a  new  charter— as  a 
question  of  its  own,  and  almost  as  a  right.  It 
allied  itself  at  the  same  time  to  the  political  par- 
ty opposed  to  the  President,  joined  in  all  their 
schemes  of  protective  tariff,  and  national  inter- 
nal improvement :  and  became  the  head  of  the  j 
American  system.    With  its  moneyed  and  politi- 
cal power,  and  numerous  interested  affilialions,  | 
and  its  control  over  other  banks,  brokers  and 
money  dealers,  it  was  truly  a  power,  anda.OT.it 
one :  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  (ionc- 1 
ral  Smith,  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  FinanM  I 
Committco  of  the  Senate  already  mentioned  (and  j 
appended  with  other  questions  ai^d  answers  to  ] 
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that  report),  Mr.  Biddlo,  tho  president,  showed 
a  power  in  tho  national  bank  to  gave,  relievo  or 
destroy  the  local  banks,  which  exhibited  it  as 
tlicir  absolute  master  ;  and,  of  course  able  to 
control  them  at  wiU.  Tiie  question  was  put  in 
a  spirit  of  Tp'ondship  to  tho  bank,  and  with  a 
view  t'  '  <^  its  president  to  exhibit  the  insti- 
tulioi  '<■*,  just  and  beneficent.    The  ques- 

tion was:  "  Has  the  bank  at  any  time  oppressed 
uny  of  the  State  banks?"  and  tho  answer: 
11  Jfevcr."    And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  Mr. 
BidtUe  went  on  to  say:  "  There  are  very  few 
hanks  which  might  not  have  been  destroyed  by 
(jii  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  bank.    None 
have  been  injured.    Many  have  been  saved. 
And  more  have  been,  and  are  constantly  re- 
ijend,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  solvent 
hut  are  suffering  under  iemporary  difficulty." 
This  was  proving  entirely  too  much.     A  power 
to  injure  aud  destroy — to  relieve  and  to  save  the 
thousand  banks  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
was  a  power  over  the  business  and  fortunes  of 
nsiuly  all  the  people  of  those  States  and  Terri- 
tories :  and  might  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good ;  and  was  a  power  entirely  too  large  to  be 
trusted  to  any  man,  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom — 
or  to  any  government,  responsible  to  the  people ; 
iiiiieh  less  to  a  corporation  without  a  soul,  and 
irresponsible  to  heaven  or  earth.    This  was  a 
view  of  the  case  which  the  parties  to  the   qucs- 
tioa  liad  not  foreseen ;  but  which  was  noted  at 
the  time ;  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment struggle  with  the  bank,  received  exein- 
[jilicalions  which  will  bo  remembered   by  (he 
fir.cvation  of  that  day  while  memory   lasts; 
aii'i  afterwards  known  as  long  as  history  has 
[owcr  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  knowledge 
of  national  calamities. 


CHAPTER     L . 

REMOVALS  FKOM  OFFICE. 

Iam  led  to  give  a  i;artic"Iar  examination  of 
I  Ills  head,  from  the  great  error  into  which  Tocque- 
Itilk  has  fallen  in  relation  to  it,  and  which  he  has 
I prepaiatcd throughout  Europe  to  the  prejudice  of 
IreiiuMican  government ;  and  also,  because  tho 
Ipowcr  itself  is  not  generally  understood  among 


ourselves  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and 
has  been  sometimes  abused,  and  by  each  party, 
but  never  to  the  degree  supposed  by  Mons.  do 
Tocqueville.  He  saysj  in  his  chapter  8  on  Amer- 
ican democracy:  "Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  bia 
entry  into  office,  discharged  tho  majority  of  tko 
individuals  who  hod  been  appointed  by  his  pre- 
decessor; and  I  am  not  aware  that  General 
Jackson  allowed  a  single  removable  functionary 
employed  in  the  public  service  to  retain  his  place 
beyond  the  first  year  which  succeeded  his  elec- 
tion." Of  course,  all  these  imputed  sweeping  re- 
movals were  intended  to  be  understood  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  party  politics — for  dif- 
ference of  political  opinion — and  not  for  miscon- 
duct, or  unfitness  for  ofiBce.  To  these  classes  of 
removal  (unfitness  and  misconduct),  there  could 
bo  no  objection ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  havo 
been  misconduct  in  the  President  aot  to  have  re- 
moved in  such  cases.  •  Of  political  removals,  for 
difference  of  opinion,  then,  it  only  remains  to 
speak ;  and  of  those  officials  appointed  by  his 
predecessor,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  remove  one  for  political  cause  ;  and  that  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  with  respect  to  him,  is  wrong  to 
tho  whole  amojint  of  his  assertion. 

I  was  a  close  observer  of  ^Ir.  Adams's  admin- 
istration, and  belonged  to  the  opposition,  which 
was  then  keen  and  powerful,  and  permitted  no- 
thing to  escape  which  c<5ul(l  be  rightfully  (some- 
times wrongfully)  employed  against  him ;  yet  I 
never  heard  ■'^  Miis  accusation,  and  have  no 
knowledge  or  :  /llectiou  at  this  time  of  a  sin- 
gle instance  on  whidi  it  could  be  founded.  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  was  not  a  case,  in  fact,  in 
which  such  removals — for  difll  rcnce  of  political 
opinion — could  occur.  They  only  take  place 
when  l.li'j  presidential  election  is  a  revolution  of 
partii;3 ;  and  that  was  not  tho  case  when  Mr. 
Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe,  lie  belonged  to 
tho  Monroe  administration,  had  occupied  the 
first  jilr.ce  in  the  cabinet  during  its  whole  double 
term  of  tight  years  ;  and  of  course,  stood  in  con- 
currence wit)i,  aud  not  in  opposition  to,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's apboiutments.  Besides,  party  lines  were 
confused,  and  nearly  oblitoratcii  at  that  time.  It 
was  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling."  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  himself  an  illustration  of  that  feeling. 
lie  had  been  of  the  federal  party — Ijrought  eai- 
ly  into  public  life  as  such — a  minister  abroad  and 
a  senator  at  home  as  such ;  but  having  divided 
from  his  party  in  giving  support  to  several  prom- 
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incnt  measures  of  Mr.  Jolferson's  administration, 
he  was  afterwards  several  times  nominated  by 
Mr.  Madison  as  minister  abroad ;  and  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe  he  was  invited  from 
London  to  be  made  his  r:;cretary  of  State — where 
he  remained  till  liis  own  election  to  tht  Presiden- 
cy. There  was,  then,  no  esse  presented  to  him 
for  political  removals;  and  in  fact  none  such 
were  made  by  him ;  so  that  the  accusation  of  M. 
de  Tocquevillo,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Mr.  Adams,  is 
wholly  erroneous,  and  inexcusably  careliss. 

With  respect  to  General  Jackson,  it  is  about 
equally  so  in  the  main  assertion — the  assertion 
that  ho  did  not  allow  a  single  removable  func- 
tionary to  remain  in  office  beyond  the  first  year 
after  his  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
entrro  classes — all  those  whose  functions  partool; 
of  the  J  udicial — which  he  never  touched.  Board  i 
of  commissioners  for  adjudicating  land  titles; 
commissioners  for  adjudicating  claims  under 
indemnity  treaties;  judges  of  the  territorial 
courts;  justices  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
none  of  these  were  touched,  either  in  th*!  first  or 
in  any  subsequent  year  of  his  administration, 
except  a  solitary  judge  in  one  of  the  territories ; 
and  ho  not  for  political  cause,  but  on  specific 
complaint,  and  after  taking  the  written  and  re- 
sponsible opinion  of  the  then  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Grundy.  Of  the  seventeen  diplomatic  func- 
tionaries abroad,  only  four  (three  ministers  and 
one  charge'  des  atlaircs)  were  recalled  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administration.  In  the  departments 
at  Wa-sliington,  u  majority  of  the  incumbents  re- 
mained opposed  to  him  during  Iiis  administration. 
Of  the  mar  ei'^ht  thousand  deputy  postmasters 
in  the  United  States,  precisely  four  hundred  and 
ainety-one  were  removed  in  the  time  mentioned 
oy  Mons.  do  Toc(iueville,  and  they  for  all  causes 
— for  every  variety  of  cau.^cs.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  removable  officials,  amounting  to 
many  thousands,  the  totality  of  removals  was 
about  six  hundred  and  ninety  and  they  for  all 
causes.  Thus  the  government  archives  contra- 
dict Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  and  vindicate  General 
Jackson's  administration  from  the  reproach  cast 
upon  it.  Yet  he  came  into  office  under  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  excite  him  to  make  re- 
movals. In  the  first  place,  none  of  his  political 
friends,  though  constituting  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  office  during  the  preceding  atlministra- 
tion ;  and  such  an  exclusion  could  not  be  justified 


on  any  consideration.  His  election  was,  in  sonie 
degree,  a  revolution  of  parties,  or  rather  a  ro-eHtab- 
lishment  of  parties  on  the  old  line  of  federal  and 
democratic.  It  was  a  change  of  admmistration 
in  which  a  change  of  government  functionaries 
to  some  extent,  became  a  right  and  a  duty ;  but 
still  the  removals  actually  made,  when  political 
were  not  merely  for  opinions,  but  for  conduct 
under  these  opinions ;  and,  unhappily,  tlicre  was 
conduct  enough  in  too  many  officials  to  justify 
their  removal.  A  largo  proportion  of  them  in- 
cluding all  the  new  appointments,  were  inimical 
tc  General  Jackson,  and  divided  against  liim  on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  old  party  lines ;  anil 
many  of  them  actively.  Mr.  Clay,  holding  the 
first  place  in  Mr.  Adams's  cabinet,  took  the  field 
against  him,  travelled  into  different  States  do- 
claimed  against  him  at  public  meetings ;  and  de- 
precated hi?  election  as  the  greatest  of  calam- 
ities. The  subordfnates  of  the  government  to  a 
great  degree,  followed  his  example,  if  not  in 
public  speeches,  at  least  in  public  talk  and  news- 
paper articles ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  tiicsc 
subordinates  were  active  in  tl;c>  presidcntal  ela- 
tion. It  was  a  great  error  in  tnem.  It  chang- 
ed their  position.  By  their  position  all  admin- 
istrations were  the  same  to  them.  Their  duties 
were  ministerial,  and  the  same  under  all  Presi- 
dents. They  were  noncombatants.  By  cn^a". 
ing  in  the  election  they  became  combatant  and 
subjected  themselves  to  tlie  law  of  victory  and 
defeat — reward  and  promotion  in  one  caijc  loss 
of  place  in  the  other.  General  Jackson,  then 
on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  was  in  a  now 
situation  with  respect  to  parties,  dillercnt  from 
that  of  any  President  since  the  time  of  .Mr.  Kf- 
ferson,  whom  he  took  for  his  model,  and  wliosc 
rule  he  followed.  He  made  ma"y  rtmovals.aiid 
for  cau.so,  but  not  so  many  as  not  to  leave  a  ma- 
jority in  office  against  him — even  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  Washington  City. 

ilr.  Jeflerson  had  early  and  anxiously  studied 
the  question  of  removals.  He  was  the  lirst 
President  that  had  occasion  to  make  them,  and 
with  him  th  occasion  was  urgent.  His  election 
was  a  complete  revolution  of  parties,  and  wlicii 
elected,  he  found  himself  to  be  almost  the  oiil)' 
man  of  his  party  in  office.  The  democracy  had 
been  totally  excludeti  from  federal  appoiiitniinl 
during  the  administration  of  his  predeCus.sor ;  al- 
most all  offices  were  in  tlic  hands  of  his  politi- 
cal foes.    I  recollect  to  have  beard  an  officer  of 
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the  inny  a&J  that  there  was  but  one  field  ofiBcer 
in  the  service  favorable  to  him.    This  was  the 
tTM  of  the  civil  service.     Justicti  to  liimsclf  and 
his  party  reqwV.1  tlus  state  of  tilings  to  bo  al- 
tered; require "  liis  friemls  to  have  a  share  pro- 
portionate to  tueir  jumbers  in  the  distribution  of 
office;  und  requ.ied  him  to  have  the  assistance 
of  iiis  friends  in  tiio  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.   Tlie  four  years'  limitation  law — the  law 
which  now  vacates  within  tlie  cycle  of  every 
presidential  term  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  offices 
-was  not  then  in  force.     Resignations  then,  as 
now  we.'O  few.    Removals  were  indispensable, 
and  the  only  question  was  the  principle  upon 
which  they  should   bo  made.     This  question, 
jlr,  Jefferson  studied  anxiously,  and  under  all 
its  aspects  of  principle  and  policy,  of  national 
and  of  party  duty";  and  upon  consultation  w'th 
his  friends,  settled  it  to  his  and  their  .satisfaction. 
The  fundamental  principle  was,  that  each  party 
was  to  have  a  share  in  the  ministerial  offices, 
the  control  of  each  branch  of  the  service  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration ;  that  removals 
were  only  to  bo  made  for  cause ;  and,  of  course, 
that  there  should  bo  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
imputed  delinquencies.     "Ofiicial  misconduct," 
'^personal  misconduct,"   "negligence,"   "inca- 
pacity,""  inherent  vice  in  the  appointment," 
'partisan  electioneering  beyond  the  fair  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise;"  and  where  "the  heads 
of  fome  branches  of  the  service  were  politically 
opposed  to  his  administration  " — these,  with  Mr. 
Jcfl'orson,  constituted  the  law  of  removals,  and 
was  so  written  down  by  him  itnme<liately  after 
liis  inauguration.    Thus,  March  7th,  1801 — only 
four  days  after  his  induction    into  oOQcc — he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe : 

"Some  removals,  I  know,  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradual- 
ly and  bottomed  on  some  malversation,  or  in- 
krunt  disqualilicatioii.  Where  wo  should  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  a.l  a-.',  none,  is  not' 
I  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  until  c  j;ot  our  ad- 
I  ministration  toxethei- ;  and,  perhaps,  even  then 
we  shall  proceed  it  tntona,  balancing;  our  measures 
according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to 
!  make.  '■ 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1801,  being  still  in  the 
[  first  month  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jelferson 
I  vrrotc  thus  to  Gov.  Giles,  of  Virginia : 

"Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but 
I  i  difference  of  political  opinion,  practised  on  only 
I M  fiir  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justi- 
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fy,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  removal,  except  in 
the  case  of  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  courts 
being  so  decidedly  federal  and  irremovable,  it  is 
believed  that  /•epublican  attorneys  and  marshals, 
being  the  doors  of  entrance  into  the  courts,  ar« 
indispensably  nect^ssrry  as  a  shield  to  the  rep'-.'^ . 
lican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  which,  I  beli  n, 
is  the  main  body  »i'  the  people.  " 

Six  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Elbridge  Geny, 
afterwards  Vice-President,  thus: 

"  Mr.  Adams's  last  appointments,  when  he  knew 
he  was  appointing  counsellors  and  aids  for  me,  not 
for  himself.  I  set  aside  as  fast  as  depends  on  me. 
Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  gross  abum  of 
office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  I 
shall  now  remove,  as  my  predecessors  ought  in 
justice  to  have  done.  The  instances  will  be  few, 
and  governed  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  pas- 
sion. The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  inva- 
sion from  me.  Those  who  have  acted  well  have 
nothing  to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  me  in  opinion :  those  who  have  done  ill, 
however,  have  nothing  to  hope ;  nor  shall  I  fail 
to  do  justice,  lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  that 
difference  of  opinion. " 

To  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  Attorney-General,  still 
writing  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  he 
says: 

"  I  still  think  our  original  idoo  as  to  office  is 
be.st;  that  is,  to  depend,  for  obtaining  a  just  par- 
ticipation, on  deaths,  resignations  and  delinquen- 
cies. This  will  least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  their  giving  inio  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  enemies — that  ours  has  been  a  contest 
for  office,  not  for  principle.  This  is  rather  a  slow 
operation,  but  it  is  sure,  if  we  pursue  it  steadily, 
which,  however  has  not  been  «lone  with  the  un- 
deviating  resolution  I  could  h.ave  >'-ished.  To 
these  means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the 
transat^iion  of  the  public  business,  shall  bo  added 
one  more,  lo  wit,  removal  for  electioneering  ac- 
tivity, or  open  and  industrious  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  })resent  government,  legislative 
and  executive.  Every  officer  o*"  the  government 
in.ay  vote  at  elections  according  to  liis  conscience ; 
but  we  should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  off''  ial 
patronage  to  bo  used  to  overthrow  that  comac 
Your  present  situation  will  enable  you  lo  judge 
of  prominent  offenders  in  your  State  in  the  ca.'^e 
of  the  present  election.  I  pray  you  to  sot-k  them, 
to  mark  them,  to  t^'  quite  sure  of  your  ground, 
that  we  may  comm*'  no  errors  or  wrongs ;  and 
leavi'  tlie  rest  to  me.  1  have  been  urged  to  remove 
Mr.  Whittcmore,  the  surveyo/  of  Gloucester,  on 
grounds  of  neglect  of  duty  and  industrious  oppo- 
Lution ;  yet  no  facts  are  .so  distinctly  charged  as 
to  make  the  step  sure  which  we  .should  take  in 
this.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  .satisfy  your- 
self on  the  point  ?  " 

This  was  the  law  of  removals  a^  laid  down  hf 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  and  practised  upon  by  him,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  his  principle  required,  or 
that  public  outcry  indicated.  He  told  me  him- 
self, not  long  before  his  death  (Christmas,  1824), 
that  he  had  never  done  justice  to  liis  own  party 
—had  never  given  them  the  share  of  oflBce  to 
which  there  numbers  entitled  them— had  failed 
to  remove  many  who  deserved  it.  but  who 
were  spared  through  the  intercession  of  friends 
and  concern  for  their  distressed  families.  Gene- 
ral Jackson  acted  upon  the  rule  of  Mr.  JcfTei  son, 
but  no  doubt  was  often  misled  into  departures 
from  *he  rule ;  but  never  to  the  extent  of  giving 
to  the  party  more  than  their  due  proportion  of 
ofiBcc,  according  to  their  numbers.  Great  cla- 
mor was  raised  against  him,  and  the  number  of 
so-called  "  removals  "  was  swelled  by  an  abuse 
of  the  term,  every  case  being  proclaimed  a  "  re- 
moval, "  where  ho  refiscd  to  reappoint  an  ex- 
incumbcnt  wh  5so  term  had  expired  under  the 
four  years'  limitation  ret.  Far  from  universal 
removals  for  opinion's  sake,  General  Jackson,  as 
I  liave  already  said,  lefc  the  majority  of  his  op- 
ponents in  office,  and  re-apiwinted  many  such 
whose  terms  had  expired,  and  who  had  approved 
themselves  faithful  officers. 

Having  vindicated  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  reproach  of  Mon.^^.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  and  having  shown  that  it  was  neither  a 
principle  nor  a  practice  of  the  Jefferson  school 
to  remove  officers  for  political  opinions,  I  now 
feel  boimd  tr  maks  the  declaration,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  that  school  has  been  too  much  departed 
Trom  of  late,  and  by  both  parties,  and  to  the  prcot 
iotriment  of  the  right  and  proper  working  of  the 
government. 

The  practice  of  removals  for  opinion's  sake  is 
T>ecoming  too  common,  and  is  reducing  our  pre- 
sidential elections  to  what  Mr.  JeiTorson  depre- 
cated, "a  contr  .  of  ofp  ^  instead  of  principle,  " 
and  converting  L/e  victories  of  each  party,  so  far 
as  ofKf«  is  concerned,  into  the  politic  extermi- 
nation of  the  .-^thcr ;  as  it  was  in  Grcal  Britain 
between  the  whigs  and  tories  in  the  bitter  con- 
tests of  one  hundred  j'cars  ago.  and  when  the 
victor  ma<le  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the  vanquished, 
leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.  JMr.  Macaulay  thus 
describes  one  of  those  "  sweepins^s :  " 

"  A  jior.secution,  such  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  an<l  has  never  been  known  sinco,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  numbers  of 
iuiublo  and  laborious  clerks  were  t'eprived  of 


their  bread,  not  because  thoy  had  neglected  their 
duties,  not  because  they  had  token  an  active  part 
against  the  ministry,  but  merely  because  thei 
had  owed  they  situations  to  some  (whig)  noble- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscrip. 
tion  extended  to  tidcwaitcrs,  to  doorkccpere 
One  poor  man,  to  whom  a  pension  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantly  in  a  light  with  smugglers  was 
deprived  of  it  because  he  had  been  befriended  by 
the  (whig)  Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow 
who,  on  account  of  her  husband's  services  in  tiie 
navy,  had,  many  years  before,  been  made  house- 
keeper in  a  public  office,  was  dismissed  from  iier 
situat'on  because  ;ho  was  distnntly  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  (whig)  Cavendish  faiiiily," 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  tory  proscription  of 
whigs,  and  therefore  tlie  less  rccommcndable  as 
an  example  to  either  party  in  the  United  Statis 
but  too  much  followed  by  both — to  the  injury 
of  individuals,  the  damage  of  the  public  service 
the  corruption  of  elections,  and  the  degradation 
of  governmeiil ,     Do  Tocqueville  quotes  removals 
as  a  repi\).-ich  to  our  government,  and  althou^ 
untrue  to  the  extent  ho  represented,  the  evil  has 
become  worst!  since,  and  is  true  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  demand  reform.    The  remedy  ia  found 
in  Mr.  Jofl'erson's  rule,  and  in  the  four  years' 
limitation  act  which  has  since  been  passed;  and 
under  which,  with  removals  for  cause,  and  some 
deaths,  and  a  few  resignations,  an  ample  field 
would  bo  found  for  new  appointments,  without 
the  harshness  of  general  and  sweeping  removals, 
I  consider  '•  sweeping"  removals,  as  now  prafr 
tised  by  both  parties,  a  great  jwlitical  evil  in  our 
country,  injurious  to  individuals,  to  the  public 
service,  to  tlie  purity  of  elctions,  and  to  the 
harmony  and  union  of  the  pcojJe.    Certainlv 
no  individual  has  a  right  to  an  olTice :  no  one 
has  an  entate  or  property  in  a  public  emflov- 
ment ;  but  when  a  mere  ministerial  worker  in  a 
subordinate  station  has  learned  its  duties  by  ex- 
perience, and  approved  his  fidelity  by  his  con- 
duct, it  is  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  ox- 
'change  him  for  a  novice,  whose  only  title  to  the 
place  may  be  a  political   badge  or  a  partisan 
service.     It  is  exchanging  experience  for  inexpe- 
rience, tried  ability  for  untried,  and  destroying 
incentive  to  good  conduct  by  destroyuij;  its  re- 
ward.   To  the  party  displaced  it  is  an  injurr, 
having  become  a  proficient  in  tliat  business,  ex- 
pecting to  remain  in  it  during  good  behavior,  and 
finding  it  difficult,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  with 
fixed  habits,  to  begin  a  now  career  in  :-orao  new 
walk  of  lite.    It  converts  elections  into  scram' 
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blcs  for  oiHco,  and  degrades  the  govemment  into 
ui  ofBce  for  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  di- 
vides the  people  of  the  Union  into  two  adverse 
parties— each  in  its  tuni,  and  as  it  becomes  dom- 
inant, to  strip  and  proscribe  the  other. 

Our  gOTcrnmcnt  is  a  Union.     We  want  a 
united  people,  as  well  as  united  5i<a/e»~unitcd 
for  benefits  ns  well  as  for  burdens,  and  in  feeling 
li  well  OS  in  compact ;  and  this  cannot  be  while 
one  half  (each  in  its  turn)  excludes  the  other 
from  oil  share  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Jefferson'*!  principle  is  perfect, 
and  reconciled  public  and  private  interest  with 
party  rights  and  duties.    The  party  in  power  is 
responsible  for  the  well-working  of  the  govern- 
ment and  has  a  right,  and  is  bound  by  duty  to 
itself  to  place  its  friends  at  the  head  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  public  service.     After 
that,  and  in  the  subordinate  places,  the  opjwsite 
party  should  have  its  share  of  employment ;  and 
this  Mr.  Jefferson's  principle  gives  to  it.    But 
as  there  ore  offices  too  subordinate  for  party 
proscription,  so  there  are  others  too  elevated  and 
national  for  it.    This  is  now  acknowledged  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  formerly  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  diplomatic  department ;  and  should 
be  a?ain.    To  foreign  nations  we  should,  at  least, 
be  one  people — an  undividcl  iii'ople,  and  that  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.    iMr.  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciple reached  this  case,  and  ho  acted  upon  it. 
His  election  was  not  a  signal  gun,  fired  for  the 
recall  of  all  the  ministers  abroad,  to  bo  succeeded 
incont'jicntly  by  partisans  of  its  own.    Mr.  Ru- 
fiis  King,  the  most  eminent  of  the  federal  minis- 
ters abroad,  and  at  the  most  eminent  court  of 
Europe,  that  of  St,  James,  remained  at  his  post 
for  two  years  after  the  revolution  of  pa:  tics  in 
1800 1  and  until  ho  requested  his  own  recall, 
trecled  all  the  while  with  respect  and  confidence, 
ami  intruEtcd  with  a  negotiation  wliicli  he  con- 
ducted to  its  conclusion.     Our  early  diplomatic 
polty,  eschewing  all  foreign   entanglement,  re- 
jected tho  office  cf  "minister  resident."    That 
early  republican  policy  would  have   no  perma- 
nent representation  at  foreign  courts.     Tlie  "  en- 
Toy  extraordinary  and  minister  pK;nipotentiary,'" 
called  out  on  an  emergent  occasion,  and  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  the  enicrgoncy  was  over,  was 
the  only  mini.^tcr  known  to  o;ir  early  history ;  and 
then  tlie  mission  was  usu.il'y  a  mixed  one,  com- 
posed of  Iwth  parties.    And  so  it  should  be 
ifeain.   The  present  permanent  sup)ply  and  per- 


petual succession  of  "envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary "  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
name,  and  a  breach  of  the  old  policy  of  the  gov 
crnment,  and  a  hitching  on  American  diplomacy 
to  the  tail  of  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
actual  keeping  up  of  "ministers  resident"  under 
a  false  name,  and  contrary  to  a  wise  and  voner 
able  policy ;  and  requires  the  reform  hand  of 
the  House  of  Ilcpresentatives.  But  this  point 
will  require  a  chapter  of  its  own,  and  ite  elucida- 
tion must  bo  adjourned  to  another  and  a  separate 
pJace. 

Mons.  de  Tocquovillo  was  right  in  the  princi- 
plo  of  his  reproach,  wrong  in  the  extent  of  his 
application,  but  would  have  been  less  wrong  if 
he  had  written  of  events  a  dozen  years  later.  I 
deprecate  the  eflect  of  such  sweeping  removals 
at  each  revolution  of  parties,  and  believe  it  ia 
having  a  deplorable  effect  both  upon  the  purity 
of  elections  and  the  distribution  of  office,  and 
taking  both  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
throwing  the  management  of  one  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other  into  most  unfit  hands.  I 
consider  it  as  working  a  deleterious  change  in 
the  government,  making  it  what  Mr.  Jefferson 
feared :  and  being  a  disciple  of  his  school,  and 
believing  in  the  soundness  and  nationality  of  the 
rule  which  ho  laid  down,  I  deem  it  good  to  re- 
call it  solemnly  to  public  recollection — for  the 
profit,  and  hope,  of  present  and  of  future  tunes 


CHAPTER     LI. 

INDIAN  S0YEREI0NTIE9  WITHIN  TUB  BTATK8 

A  POLITICAL  movement  on  the  part  of  some  oi 
the  ,'^outhcrn  tribes  of  Indians,  brought,  up  anew 
qnc.«tioii  between  the  States  and  those  Indians, 
which  called  for  the  interposition  cf  the  federal 
;>ovemmcat.  Though  still  called  Indians,  their 
primitive  and  equal  government  had  lost  its 
fo'-m,  aihl  had  become  an  oligarchy,  governed 
chi'lly  by  a  few  white  men,  called  half-breeds, 
because  there  was  a  tincture  of  Indian  blood  iu 
thoir  veii-.i).  These,  in  some  instances,  sat  up 
governments  ■.vithin  the  States,  and  claimed  sov- 
ereignty and  dominion  within  thoir  limits.  The 
I  Stales  resisted  this  claim  and  extended  their  laws 
I  and  jurLsiliction  over  them.    The  federal  govern^ 
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ment  was  appealed  to ;  and  at  the  commonce- 
ment  of  the  session  of  1829-'30,  in  hia  f^rat  an- 
nual message,  President  Jackson  brought  the 
■ubject  bfifore  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
thus: 

"  The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  some  of  our 
States,  have  become  objects  of  much  interest  and 
importance.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  among  them  tho  arts  of 
civilization,  in  tho  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has, 
however,  been  coupled  with  another,  wliolly  in- 
oompatiblo  with  its  success.  Professing  a  de- 
sire to  civilize  and  settle  them,  wo  have,  at  tho 
same  time,  lost  no  opportimity  to  purchase  their 
lands  and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness. By  this  means  they  have  not  only  been 
kept  in  a  wandering  state,  but  bceii  led  to  look 
upon  us  as  unjust,  and  indifferent  to  their  fate. 
Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expenditures  upon  the 
subject,  government  has  constantly  defeated  its 
own  policy,  nnd  the  Indians,  in  general,  reced- 
ing further  and  further  to  tho  West,  have  re- 
tained their  savage  habits.  A  portion,  however, 
of  the  southern  tribes,  having  mingled  much 
with  the  whites,  and  made  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  have  l^itcly  attempted  to 
erect  an  independent  government  within  the  lim- 
its of  Georgia  nnd  Alabama.  These  States, 
claiming  to  be  tho  only  sovereigns  within  their 
territories,  extended  their  laws  over  tho  Indians ; 
which  induced  tho  latter  to  call  upon  tho  United 
States  for  protection. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  pre- 
sented was,  whether  the  general  government  had 
a  riglit  to  sustain  those  people  in  their  preten- 
sions? Tho  constitution  declares,  that  "no 
new  States  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,"  without  the 
consent  of  its  legislature.  If  tho  general  gov- 
ernment is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection 
of  a  confederate  State  within  tlio  territory  of 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Union,  against  her 
consent,  much  less  could  it  allow  a  foreign  and 
independent  government  to  establish  itself  there. 
Georgia  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  eventuated  in  our  fet'cral  union,  as  a  sov- 
ereign State,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  cdVi- 
tain  limits ;  which,  having  been  originally  de- 
fined in  her  colonial  charter,  and  subsequently 
recognized  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  she  has  ever 
since  continued  to  enjoy,  except  as  they  have 
boon  circumscribed  by  her  own  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United 
States,  in  tho  artir'cs  of  c^-ision  of  1802,  Ala- 
bama was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  original  States,  with  bounda- 
ries which  were  prescribed  by  Congress.  There 
is  no  constitutional,  conventional,  or  legal  pro- 
vision, wliich  allows  them  less  power  over  the 
Indians  within  their  borders,  than  is  possessed 
by  Maine  or  Now- York.    Would  the  people  of 


Maine  permit  the  Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  ag 
independent  government  within  their  State  i 
and,  unless  they  did,  would  it  not  bo  tho  dutv 
of  tho  general  government  to  support  them  in 
resisting  such  a  measure  ?  Would  tho  people  of 
New-York  permit  each  remnant  of  the  Six  N^ 
tions  within  her  borders,  to  declare  itself  an  in. 
dependent  people,  under  tho  protection  of  the 
United  States  ?  Could  tho  Indians  establish  i 
separate  republic  on  each  of  their  rcscrTationj 
in  Ohio  ?  And  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would 
it  be  the  duty  of  this  government  to  protect 
them  in  tho  attempt  1  If  the  principle  invohed 
in  the  obvious  Answer  to  these  questions  le 
abandoned,  it  will  follow  that  tho  objects  of  this 
government  aro  reversed ;  and  that  it  has  bo- 
come  a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the 
States  which  it  was  established  to  protect. 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  tho  subject  I  in- 
forn.'ed  the  Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  that  their  attempt  to  establish  an 
independent  government  would  not  bo  counte- 
nanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States- 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  tho  Missis! 
sippi,  or  submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States." 

Having  thus  refused  to  sustain  these  southern 
tribes  in  their  attempt  to  set  up  independent 
governments  within  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  foreseeing  an  unequal  and  disagree- 
able contest  between  the  Indians  and  the  States 
the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  their  removal  to 
the  west  of  tho  Mississippi.    It  was  an  old  poli. 
cy,  but  party  spirit  now  took  hold  of  it,  and 
strenuously  resisted  the  passage  of  tho  act.   It 
was  one  of  the  closest,  and  most  earnestly  con- 
tested questions  of  the  sossion;  and  finally  car- 
ried by  an  inconsiderable  majority.    The  sumof 
$500,000  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  treating  with  them  for  an  exchange,  or  sale 
of  territory ;  and  under  tlus  act,  and  with  the 
ample  means  which  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Preiadent,  the  removals  were  eventually  cf 
fected ;  but  with  great  difiBculty,  chiefly  on  ac 
count  of  a  foreign,  or  outside  influence  from  pol- 
iticians and  intrusive  philanthropists.    Georgia 
was  the  State  where  this  question  took  its  most 
serious  form.    The  legislature  of  the  State  laid 
oflf  the  Cherokee  country  into  counties,  and  pre- 
pared to  exercise  her  laws  within  them.   The 
Indians,  besides  resisting  through  their  political 
friends  in  Congress,  took  counsel  and  legal  ad- 
vice, with  a  view  to  get  the  question  into  the  Su 
prcme  Court  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Wirl, 
the  late  Attorney  Genend  of  the  United  Statei^ 
was  retained  in  their  cause,  and  addressed  a  com 
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Bunication  to  the  Qovernor  of  the  State,  ap- 
nriMDg  him  of  the  fact ;  and  proposing  that  aa 
uacreed  case  "  should  bo  made  up  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court.    Got.  Oilmer  declined  this 
pioposal,  and  in  his  answer  gave  as  the  reason 
shy  tho  State  had  taken  the  decided  step  of  ex- 
tending her  jurisdiction,  that  the  Cherokee  tribe 
had  become  merged  in  its  management  in  the 
"half  breeds,"    or  descendants  of  white  men, 
D'ho  possessed  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  act- 
jni  under  political  and  fanatical  instigations  from 
vitbout,  were  disposed  to  perpetuate  their  resi- 
jenco  within  the  State,— (the  part  of  them  still 
itnukining  and  reflising  to  join   their  half  tribe 
beyond  the  Mississippi).    The  governor  said : 
I' So  long  as  the  Oherokoes  retained  their  primi- 
tive habits,  no  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
States  under  the  protection  of  whoso  govern- 
ment they  resided,  to  make  them  subject  to  their 
laws.   Such  policy  would  have  been  cruel ;  be- 
cause it  would  have  interfered  with  their  habits 
of  life,  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  Indian  people, 
ind  the  kind  of  government  wliich    accorded 
ffiththose  habits  and  eiyoyments.    It  was  the 
power  of  the   whites,  and  of  their  children 
among  the  Cherokees,  that  destroyed  the  ancient 
laws  customs  and  authority  of  the  tribe,  and 
gubjcctcd  the  nation  to  the  rule  of  that  most  op- 
pressive of  governments — an  oligarchy.    There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this  result.    From  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  causes  operating 
upon  them,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  It 
was  this  state  of  things  that  rendered  it  obliga- 
lorr  upon  Georgia  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  her 
sovereignty  by  abolishing  all  Cherokee  govern- 
ment within  its  limits.    Whether  of  the  intelli- 
gent or  ignorant  class,  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
passed  no  laws  violative  of  the  liberty,  personal 
security,  or  private  property  of  any  Indian.    It 
t  has  been  the  object  of  humanity,  and  wisdom, 
to  separate  t'ae  two  classes  (the  ignorant,  and  the 
informed  Indians)  among  them,  giving  the  rights 
\  of  citizenship  to  those  who  are  capable  of  per- 
I  forming  its  duties  and  properly  estimating  its 
I  privileges ;  and  increasing  the  enjoyment  and  the 
probability  of  future  improvement  to  the  ignor- 
intand  idle,  by  removing  them  to  a  situation 
where  the  inducements  to  action  will  bo  more  in 
iccordance  with  the  character  of  the  Cherokee 
,  people." 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  interference  with 
I  this  question,  by  politicians  of  other  States  and 


pseudo  philanthropists,  the  only  effect  of  which 
was  to  bring  upons  ubaltern  agents  the  pu  nishment 
which  the  laws  inflicted  upon  its  violators,  the 
governor  said :    "  It  is  well  known  that  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  removing  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indiana 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  become  party 
questions.    It  is  believed  that  the  Cherokees  in 
Georgia,  had  determined  to  unite  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  who  had  removed  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  if  the  policy  of  the  President 
was  sustained  by  Congress.    To  prevent  this  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that 
the  Indian  bill  would  pass,  the  Cherokees  were 
persuaded  that  the  right  of  self-government  could 
bo  secured  to  them  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  defiance  of  the  leg- 
islation of  the  general  and  State  governments. 
It  was  not  known,  however,  until  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  views  of  the  United  States, 
which  bus  of  late  been  evident  among  the  Indi- 
ans, had  in  any  manner  been  occasioned  by  your 
advice."    Mr.  Wirt  had  been  professionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Cherokees  to  bring  their  casu  be- 
fore the  Supremo  Court ;  but  as  he  classed  polit- 
ically with  the  party,  which  took  sides  with  the 
Indians  against  Georgia,  the  governor  was  the 
less  ceremonious,  or  reserved  in  his  reply  to  him. 
Judge  Clayton,  in  whose  circuit  the  Indian 
counties  fell,  at  his  first  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
assured  the  Indians  of  protection,  warned  the  in- 
termeddlers  of  the  mischief  they  were  were  do- 
ing, and  of  the  inutility  of  applying  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.    He  said :    "  My  other  purpose  is 
to  apprise  the  Indians  that  they  are  not  to  be  oppres- 
sed, as  has  been  sagely  foretold :  that  the  same 
justice  which  will  be  meted  to  tho  citizen  shall  be 
meted  to  them,"    With  respect  to  intermeddlers 
ho  said :  "  Meetings  have  been  held  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  express  opinions  on  the  conduct  of 
Georgia,  and  Georgia  alone — when  her  adjoining 
sister  States  had  lately  done  precisely  the  same 
thing;   and  which  she  and  they  had  done,  in 
tho  rightful  exercise  of  their  State  sovereignty," 
The  judge  even  showed  that  one  of  these  intru- 
sive philanthropists  had  endeavored  to  interest 
European  sympathy,  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees ; 
and  quoted  from  tho  address  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Milner,  of  New- York,  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  London:    "That  if  tho  cause  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indias  was  interesting  to 
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that  auditory — and  (Kcply  interesting  it  ought    of  the  United  Stnti    ;  and  it  was  j,    ioscd  byth, 
to  bo    if  the  population  in  Ireland,  groaning  Ic- ,  counsel,  Mr.  A\  ni,  lo  try  the  wlmif  qucNtion  of 


neath  I'm  d'  'radation  of  superstition — excited 
their  sympathies,  he  trusted  tlio  Indians  of  North 
America  \yould  a^  ;o  considered  as  the  objects 
of  their  Christian  regard,  lie  was  grieved,  how- 
ever, to  .state  that  there  wen^  those  in  America, 
who  acted  towards  them  in  adiil'urcnt  spirit ;  and 
h<;  lamented  to  .^y  th«t,  at  tluH  very  moment,  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  seeking  to  suljiigato  and 
destroy  the  liiierties  both  of  the  Creeks  and  tin- 
Clierokecs;  the  former  of  whom  possessed  in 
Georgia,  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land,  nnii  the 
latter  three  millions."  In  this  manner  European 
sympathio-!  were  sought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  (question  of  removal  of  the  Indians — a 
political  and  domestic  (juestion,  lonjc  since  resolv 


the  right  of  (Jcorgia,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
thu  Indiana  and  Indian  counti  \'  within  Iut  lim, 
its,  by  t!'  ()■.)'  of  this  writ  ot  ciror  nt  Wnsj,. 
ingtoii ;  u;.!  i'jt  thnt  purpose,  and  to  save  thcte, 
dious  fo\i>iH  of  judicial  proceedings,  ho  request 
Mio  governor  to  consent  to  make  up  nn  •'  ntriceij 
.  use"  for  the  consi* .^  -ation  and  dociwio-.i  of  that 
high  I  urt.  This  proposition  (iovcrnor  GilnKt 
declined,  in  firm  but  civil  torm>  sayiuj;;  "Your 
suggestion  that  it  would  bo  i-onvtnient  and  sot- 
isfiictory  if  yourself,  tho  Indian.'<,  and  the  gov 
crnor  would  make  up  a  law  case  to  bo  Nulnnii. 
ted  to  the  Supremo  Court  for  the  determinaiion 
of  the  question,  whether  tho  legislature  of  (Ic),.. 
gia  has  competent  authority  to  pa.sj  laws  foniif 


ed  upon  by  wise  and  humane  Amtriran  states-  i  poverninent  of  the  Indians  residing  witliin  it< 

limits,  however  ((nirtcous  the  manner,  and  coiinl;,i. 
tory  the  phraseology,  cannot  but  bo  considernl 8.i 
exceedingly  disrespectful  to  the  (.'ovcrnmen';  u(  iiie 
State.    No  one  knows  better  than  yourstlf  that 
tho  governor  would  grossly  violate  hj.s  duty,  and 
exceed  his  authority,  by  complying  withsiiclu 
suggestion ;  and  that  both  tho  letter  and  tiie  .^jiint 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  tho  constitution  iincn 
tho  Supremo  Court  forbid  its  adjudging  siich  a 
case.     It  is  hoped  that  the  cliorts  of  the  pemrai 
government  to  execute  its  contract  Mith  (iwia 
(the  con-imct  of  1802),  to  secure  the continiinncc 
and  advance  the  happiness  of  the  Indian  trili.;, 
and  to  give  quiet  to  tho  country,  may  be  snf- 
fectually  successful  as  to  prevent  the  ncccs.sii\ «[ 
any  further  intercourse  mmn  the  subject."    And 
there  was  no  further  intercourse.    The  diiy  for 
tho  execution  of  Tassels  came  round:  he  \m 
hanged :  and  tho  writ  of  tho  Supremo  (-'ourt  wm 
no  more  heard  of.    Tho  remaining  Chcrokees  af- 
terwards made  their  treaty,  and  removed  to  ik 
west  of  the  Jlissi.ssippi ;  and  that  was  the  cndoi 
tho  political,  and  intrusive  philanthropical  inttr- 
fercnco  in  the  domestic  policy  of  Georgia.   Oiw 
Indian  hanged,  some  mi.ssionai'ies  imprisoned,  the 
writ  of  tho  Supremo  Court  disregarded,  the  In- 
dians removed:  and  the  jwlitical  and  pseuJp- 
philanthropic  intcrmeddlers  left  to  the  reflection 
of  having  dono  much  mischief  in  assuming  to 
become  tho  defenders  and  guardians  of  a  net 
wliich  the  humanity  of  our  laws  and  people  mn 
treating  with  parental  kindness 


men — and  for  tho  lieucflt  of  the  Ir.  iians  them 
selvi  s  a.s  well  as  of  tho  StJites  in  which  they 
were.  If  all  thnt  the  reverend  mi.s.sionar  utter- 
ed had  been  true,  it  would  still  hiivo  been  a  very 
improper  invocation  of  European  sympathit  s  in 
an  American  domestic  question,  and  ngainst  a  set- 
tled governmental  policy :  but  it  was  not  true. 
Tho  Creeks,  with  their  imputed  ten  millions  of 
acres,  owned  not  ono  aero  in  tho  State  ;  and  had 
not  i-i  tivi>  years — not  since  the  treaty  of  cession 
in  1^25;  which  shows  tho  reckles.«ne.ss  with 
«-hi<-it  Ukj  reverend  suppliant  for  foreign  s\  inpa- 
thy,  fjKjke  of  tho  peoido  and  States  of  his  own 
countrr.  Tho  few  Chcrokees  who  were  there, 
instead  of  subjugation  and  destruction  of  their 
liberties,  were  to  be  paid  a  hig'i  price  for  their 
land,  if  they  cho.sotojoin  their  tribe  licyiind  the 
Mississippi ;  and  if  not,  they  were  to  bo  protect- 
ed like  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they 
livod  in.  With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  judge  declared  that  ho  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  its  mandate — holdiiirr  no  writ  of  error  to 
lie  Irom  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  his  State  Court — but  would  execute  tho  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  defiance 
of  the  Supremo  Court ;  and  such  was  tho  fact. 
Instigated  by  foreign  interference,  and  relying 
upon  its  protection,  ono  George  Tassels,  of  In- 
dian descent,  committed  a  homicide  in  resisting 
lO  laws  of  Georgia — waj  tried  for  murder  —con- 
victed— condemned — and  sentenced  to  bo  hanged 
on  a  given  day.  A  writ  of  error,  to  bring  tho  case 
before  itself,  was  obtained  from  tho  Supreme  Court 
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on  APT  Ell    LI  I. 

VETO  ON   rilB  MAY8T1IXE  nOAD  BILL. 

jr|[s  was  tho  I'll  veto  on  tlio  ^iiltjcct  of  fudiTftl 
muriiiil  iu>|<rovcincnts  witliin  <Ho  ytat<'i<  iin'l  liy 
ihreo  (lifC'Tcnt  Presidents.  The  firHt  wab  by  Mr. 
Madison,  o,  the  bill"t')  k<  I  apart,  and  jilcdpe 
fcrwin  funds  for  cori'»tructin|»  roads  and  canals, 
jnd  improving  the  navif;ation  of  watercourses. 
jti  order  to  facilitate,  prmniite,  and  jrivo  s<  I'liril" 
(0  internal  commerce  uuioiig  the  several  .State 
and  t'>  render  more  easy  and  Ifs^  exp'inKivti  tli^ 
means  and  provisions  of  the  <o;iiiii  ji  defiMv  •"- 
11  very  long  title,  and.  cvfu  urj^umcntative — is  ii 
afraid  of  the  President's  \eto — which  it  received 
in  a  message  with  the  reasciis  for  di.snpproving 
jt.  The  second  was  that  of  Mr.  Monroo  on  the 
Cumberland  iUml  bill,  which,  with  an  al)stract 
of  his  reasons  and  arguments,  ha.j'  already  been 
riven  in  this  View.  Thi.s  Mdrd  veto  on  the  same 
sulycct.  and  from  President  Jackson,  and  at  a 
time  wh™  internal  improvement  by  the  federal 
irovcrnmcnl  had  become  a  point  of  party  division, 
and  a  part  of  the  Amer:  a  system,  and  wlien 
concerted  action  on  tlio  public  mind  hn.d  created 
for  it  a  degree  of  popularity :  this  third  veto  un- 
der such  circumstances  was  a  killing  blow  to  the 
nvstom— which  has  shown  but  little,  and  only 
occasional  vitality  since.  Taken  together,  the 
three  vetof  r>,  and  the  three  messages  sustaining 
tlieni,  and  the  action  of  Congress  upun  tliein  (Ibi- 
in  no  instance  did  the  House  in  which  tliey  oj'igi- 
nated  pP5S  the  bills,  or  cither  of  them,  in  i)i)fio'i- 
tion  to  the  vetoes),  may  be  considered  as  unbra- 
cing ail  the  constitute  nal  reasoning  ajwn  the 
qnestion ;  and  enough  to  be  studied  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

ECPTUEE  BETWEKN  PRESIDENT  JACKPON,  AND 
VICE-PKE8IDENT  CALHOUN. 

With  the  quarrels  of  public  men  history  has 
no  concern,  except  as  they  enter  into  public  con- 
duct, and  influenco  public  events.  In  such  case, 
ind  as  the  cause  of  such  events,  these  quarrcU 


belong  to  history,  which  would  bsi  an  empty  talo, 
devoid  of  interest  or  instructi"  ii,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cauhcs,  and  consi'iiucnccs  of 
the  acts  which  it  narrates.  Uivision  among 
chiefs  has  always  been  a  cause  of  mischief  to  their 
country  ;  and  when  so.  it  is  the  duty  of  history 
to  show  it.  Tiiftt  mischief  points  the  moral  of 
much  history,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  of  poems : 

"  AcIiUIot'  wrath,  to  OriM-ce  Ibo  olrefUl  tprlog 
Of  wocs  unnuml'ircd " 

the  ))eginiiing  of  March,  in  the  yew 
■nphict  appeared  in  Washington  City, 
!r.  Calhoun,  and  atUlresscd  to  the 
lie  'nited  States,  to  explain  the  cause 
.1  uilli  ii-nce  wlc'cli  bad  taken  place  between 
iiimself  and  General  J.-xckson,  instigated  as  the 
pamphlet  alleged  by  Mr.  Van  IJurcn,  and  in- 
tended to  make  iniseliief  between  the  lirst  and  sec- 
ond officers  of  the  ^rovcrnment,  and  to  effect  the 
political  destruction  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contriver  of  tb.o  quarrel — the. 
then  Secretary  of  State ;  and  indiciatcd  as  n  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  successioii  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  General  Jackson's  service.  It  was  the 
same  pamphlet  of  which  Mr.  Duncanson.  ns  here- 
tofore related,  had  received  previous  notice  from 
Mr.  Duff  Green,  as  being  in  print  in  liis  olHcs, 
but,  the  publication  delayed  for  the  maturing  of 
the  measures  which  were  to  attend  its  appear* 
anco  ;  namely :  the  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Telegraph;  its  attacks  upon  General  Jacksjon 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  the  defence  of  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and  the  chorus  of  the  affiliated  presses,  to  bo  en- 
gaged "  in  getting  up  the  storm  which  even  the 
popularity  of  General  Jackson  could  not  stand." 
The  pamphlet  was  entitled, '"Correspondence 
between  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Unilod  States,  on  the  subject  of  tlio  course  of  the 
latter  in  the  deliberiitions  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe  on  the  occurrences  of  the  Seminole  war ;" 
and  its  contents  consisted  of  a  prefatory  address, 
and  a  number  of  letters,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself,  and  his  friends — the  General's  sliare  of 
the  correspondence  being  a  lew  brief  notes  to 
ascertain  if  Mr.  Crawford's  statement  was  true  Y 
and,  being  informed  that,  substantially,  it  was, 
to  decline  any  further  correspcrdenco  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  to  promise  a  full  public  reply  when 
he  bad  the  leisure  for  the  purpose  and  access  to 
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the  proofk  Hia  words  were :  "  In  your  and  Mr. 
Crawford's  dispute  I  have  no  interest  whatever ; 
but  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  hereafter, 
when  I  shall  have  more  leisure,  and  the  docu- 
ments at  hand,  to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper 
light— to  notice  the  historical  facts  and  refer- 
ences in  your  communication— which  will  give 

a  very  different  view  to  the  subject 

Understanding  you  now,  no  further  oommuni- 
lation  with  you  on  this  subject  is  necessary." 
And  none  further  appears  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

But  the  general  did  whatiie  had  intimated  he 
would — drew  up  a  sustained  reply,  showing  the 
subject  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun's  letters  had  presented  it;  and 
quoting  vouchers  for  all  that  he  said.  The  case, 
as  made  out  :a  the  published  pamphlet,  stood 
before  the  public  as  that  of  an  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  supplant  a  rival— of 
which  the  President  was  the  dupe — ^Mr.  Calhoun 
the  victim — and  the  country  the  sufferer :  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  intrigue  was,  to  dig 
up  the  buried  proceedings  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabi- 
net, in  relation  to  a  proposed  court  of  inquiry  on 
the  general  (at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Calhoun), 
for  his  alleged,  unauthorized,  and  illegal  opera- 
tions in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  war.  It 
was  this  case  which  the  general  felt  himself 
bound  to.confront — ^and  did ;  and  in  oonfronUng 
which  he  showed  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was 
the  sole  cause  of  breaking  their  friendship ;  and, 
consequently,  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  that  breach.  Up 
to  that  time — up  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  now  admitted  part  in  the  proposed 
measure  of  the  court  of  inquiry — tLat  gentleman 
had  been  the  general's  beau  ideal  of  a  states- 
man and  a  man — "  the  noblest  work  of  Qod,"  as 
he  publicly  expressed  it  in  a  toast:  against 
whom  he  would  believe  nothing,  to  whoso  friends 
he  gave  an  equal  voice  in  the  cabinet,  whom  he 
consulted  as  if  a  member  of  his  administration ; 
and  whom  he  actually  preferred  for  his  successor. 
This  reply  to  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "An  expo- 
iition  of  Mr.  Calkoun's  course  towards  Gene- 
ral Jackson,^'  though  written  above  twenty 
years  ago,  and  intended  for  publication,  has 
never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  Its  pub- 
lication becomes  essential  now.  It  belongs  to  a 
dissension  between  chiefs  which  has  disturbed 
Iho  harmony,  and  loosened  the  foundations  of  the 


Union ;  and  of  which  the  view,  on  one  side,  wu 
published  in  punphlet  at  the  time,  registered  la 
the  weeklies  and  annuals,  printed  in  many  pa. 
pers,  carried  into  the  Congress  debates,  espo< 
cially  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren;  ud 
so  made  a  part  of  the  publks  history  of  the  tinui 
— ^to  be  nsed  as  historical  material  in  after  time. 
The  introductory  paragraph  to  the  "  Exposition' 
shows  that  it  was  intended  for  immediate  publj. 
cation,  but  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  th» 
exhibition  of  the  chief  magistrate  as  a  newBp». 
per  writer:  which  feeling  in  the  end  predomi- 
nated, and  delayed  the  publication  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  ofSce — and  afterwards,  until  big 
death.  But  it  was  preserved  to  fulfil  its  origi- 
nal purpose,  and  went  in  its  manuscript  form  to 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  the  literary  legatee  of  Qen- 
eral  Jackson ;  and  by  him  was  turned  over  to 
me  (with  trunks  full  of  other  papers)  to  be  used 
in  this  Thirty  Years'  View.  It  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  as  ma- 
teriid  for  a  life  of  Jackson,  which  he  had  began 
to  write,  and  was  by  him  made  known  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  declined  "furnishing  any  fur- 
ther information  on  the  mbjectP  *  It  is  in  the 
fair  round-hand  writing  of  a  derk,  slightly  in- 
terlined in  the  genertd's  hand,  the  namtlTe 
sometimes  in  the  first  and  sometimes  in  the 
third  person ;  vouchers  referred  to  and  shown 
for  every  allegation;  and  signed  by  the  gen- 
eral in  his  own  well-known  hand.  Its  mat- 
ter consists  of  three  parts :  1.  The  justification 
of  himself,  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
treaty  with  Spain  of  1795,  for  taking  military 
possession  of  Florida  in  1818.  2.  The  same  jus- 
tification, under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  Calhoun).    3.  The 

*  Mr.  Kendall's  letter  to  the  kothor  to  In  these  woidi: 
"  December  29, 1863.— In  repl^  to  your  noto  Joit  ncdTed, 
I  hsTo  to  state  that,  wishing  to  do  exact  Jastice  tosllnKDlii 
my  Life  of  Oenural  Jackson,  I  addressed  »  note  to  Mr.  Cil- 
houn  stating  to  him  in  substance,  that  I  was  in  possesion  of 
the  evidences  on  which  the  general  based  his  imputation  of 
duplicity  touching  his  course  In  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  upon 
tlie  Florida  war  question,  and  inquiring  whether  it  tu  bli 
desire  to  ftimish  any  farther  inflirmation  on  the  subject,  or  red 
npon  that  which  was  already  before  the  public  (in  littpabllcv 
tion).  A  few  day:;  afterwards,  the  Hon.  Dixon  II.  Lswli  loM 
mo  that  Mr.  Oalhoun  bad  received  my  letter,  and  had  tc<|UKteil 
him  to  ask  me  what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidences  imong 
General  Jackson's  papers  to  w  hich  I  alluded.  I  stated  them  to 
him,  as  embodied  in  Oenoral  Jackson's  'Exposition,'  to  wblch 
you  refer.  Mr.  Lewis  afterwards  informed  me  that  Mr,  Calbou 
had  concluded  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  was,  This  is  aU  tin 
•newer  I  ever  received  from  Mr.  Calhoun. ' 
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ititeiiient  of  Mr.  Ostlhoun's  conduct  towards 
bim  (the  general)  in  all  that  affair  of  the  Sem- 
jgglc  war,  and  in  the  moTements  in  the  cabinet, 
ud  in  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress,  to  which  it 
an  rise.  All  these  parts  belong  to  a  life  of 
jickson,  or  a  history  of  the  Seminole  war;  but 
ggly  the  two  latter  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
ftm.  To  these  two  parts,  then,  this  publica- 
tion of  the  Exposition  is  coined— omitting  the 
leferenoes  to  the  Touchers  in  the  appendix — 
f  hich  having  been  examined  (the  essential  ones) 
Be  found  in  every  particular  to  sustain  the 
text;  and  also  omitting  a  separate  head  of  com- 
pliint  agtunst  Mr.  Oalhoun  on  account  of  his 
I  itpresentations  in  relation  to  South  Oarolina 


"EXPOSITION. 

« It  will  be  recollected  that  in  my  correspond- 
I  ence  with  Mr.  Oalhoun  which  he  has  published, 
I  engaged,  when  the  domments  should  be  at 
kid,  to  give  a  statement  of  facts  respecting  my 
(onduct  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  which  would 
iiesent  it  in  a  veiy  different  light  iVom  the  one 
I  n  which  that  genti'^man  has  placed  it. 

"  Although  the  time  I  am  able  to  devote  to  the 
I  nbject,  engrossed  as  I  am  in  the  dischaige  of 
my  public  duties,  is  eLtirely  inadequate  to  do  it 
jostioe,  yet  from  the  coarse  pursued  by  Mr.  Oal- 
hoon,  irom  the  frequent  misrepresentations  of 
nj  conduct  on  that  occasion,  from  the  misappre- 
tasbn  of  my  motives  for  entering  upon  that 
eonespondence,  from  the  solicitations  of  numer- 
ous friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  compliuioe  with  that  engagement,  I  present 
I  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  following  statement, 
I  tith  the  documents  on  which  it  reste. 

"I  am  aware  that  there  ore  some  among  u» 
I  fin  deem  it  unfit  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
I  tills  nation  should,  under  any  circumstances,  ap- 
I  par  before  the  public  in  this  manner,  to  vindi- 
ate  his  conduct  These  opinions  or  feelings  may 
I  Rsalt  from  too  great  fastidiousness,  or  from  a 
I  rni^iosed  analogy  between  his  station  and  that 
1>e  first  magistrate  of  other  countries,  of 

-nitis  said  they  can  do  no  wrong,  or  they 
I  wj  be  well  founded.  I,  however,  entertain  dif- 
I  tent  opinions  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
I  tiiat  the  course  I  now  take  of  appealing  to  the 
I  judgment  of  my  fellow-citizens,  if  not  in  exact 
Itonfonnity  with  past  usage,  at  least  springs  from 
I  llie  spirit  of  our  popular  institutions,  which  re- 
I  quires  that  the  conduct  and  character  of  every 
|iiiiri,how  elevated  soever  may  be  his  station 
libild  be  fairly  and  freely  submitted  to  tlie  dis- 
Inission  and  decision  of  the  people.  Under  this 
I coDTiction  Iliave  acted  heretofore,  and  now  act, 
I  i»t  wishing  this  or  any  other  part  of  my  public 
IKe  to  be  concealed.  I  present  my  whole  con- 
lliict  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  that  cor- 
iMpoadence  in  this  form,  to  tihe  indulgent  but 


firm  and  enlightened  consideration  of  my  ftllow 
citizens. 

[Hero  follows  a  justification  of  Qen.  Jackson's 
conduct  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  under  the 
orders  to  Qen.  Games,  his  predecessor  in  th« 
command.] 

"  Such  was  the  gradation  of  orders  issued  by 
the  government.  At  first  they  instructed  their 
general  'not  to  pass  the  line.'  He  is  next  in- 
structed to  '  exercise  a  tound  discretion  aa  to 
thii'v.ecessity  of  crossing  the  line.'  lie  is  then 
directed  to  consider  himself 'at  liberty  tomarch 
across  the  Florida  line,'  but  to  halt,  and  re- 
port to  the  department  in  case  the  Indians 
^should  shelter  themselves  under  a  Spanish 
fort.'  Finally,  after  being  niformedof  the  atro- 
cious massacre  of  the  men,  women  and  childi-en 
constituting  the  party  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  they 
order  a  new  general  into  the  field,  and  direct 
him  to  '  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict,  without  regard  to  temto> 
rial  "  lines,"  or  "  Spanish  forts." '  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's own  understuiding  of  the  order  issued 
by  him,  is  forcibly  and  clearly  explained  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
Governor  Bibb,  of  Alabama,  dated  the  13th  of 
May,  1818,  in  which  he  says : —  '  GeneralJach- 
son  ts  vested  with  full  power  to  conduct  the 
war  aa  he  may  think  best.' 

"  These  orders  were  received  by  General  Jack- 
son at  Nashville,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  and  he  instantly  took  measures  to 
carry  them  into  efiect. 

"In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  received 
copies  of  the  orders  to  General  Gaines,  to  take' 
possession  of  Amelia  Island,  and  to  enter  Flori- 
da, but  halt  and  report  to  the  department,  in 
case  the  Indians  sheltered  themselves  under  a 
Spanish  fort.  Approving  the  policy  of  tiie  for- 
mer, and  perceiving  in  the  latter,  dangers  to  the 
army,  and  injury  to  the  country,  on  the  6th  of 
January  he  addn;-<sed  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
President,  fVa  ikly  disclosing  liis  views  on  both 
subjects.  The  ibllowing  is  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter, viz.: — 

"Nashvoli,  6</t  Jan.,  1818. 
"  Sir  : — A  few  days  since,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  17th  ult, 
with  inclosures.  Your  order  of  the  19th  ult. 
through  him  to  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines  to 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  chastise  the 
ruthless  savages  who  have  been  depredatmg  on 
the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens,  will  meet 
not  only  the  approbation  of  your  country,  but  the 
approbation  of  Heaven.  Will  you  however  permit 
mo  to  suggest  the  catastrophe  that  might  arise  by 
General  Gaines's  compliance  with  the  last  clause 
of  your  order  1  Suppose  the  case  that  the  In- 
dians are  beaten:  they  take  refuge  cither  in 
Pensacola  or  St.  Augustine,  which  open  their 
gates  to  them:  to  profit  by  his  victory.  General 
Gaines  pursues  the  fugitives,  and  lias  to  halt  be* 
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fore  the  garrison  until  he  can  communicate  with 
his  government.  In  the  mean  time  the  militia 
grow  restless,  and  he  is  lofl;  to  defend  himself 
by  the  regulars.  The  enemy,  with  the  aid  of 
their  Spanish  fUends,  and  Woodbine's  British 
partisans,  or,  if  you  please  with  Aurcy's  force, 
attacks  him.  What  may  not  be  the  result? 
Defeat  and  massacre.  Permit  me  to  remark 
that  the  arms  of  the  United  States  must  be 
carried  to  any  point  within  the  limits  of  East 
Florida,  where  an  enemy  is  permitted  and  pro- 
.tected,  or  disgrace  attends. 

"The  Ezecutivo  Government  have  ordered, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  very  properly.  Amelia  Island 
to  be  taken  possession  of.  This  order  ought  to 
be  carried  into  execution  at  all  hazards,  and  si- 
multaneously the  whole  of  East  Flori«u  seized 
and  held  as  an  indemnity  for  the  outrages  of 
Spain  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens.  This 
done,  it  puts  all  opposition  down,  secures  our  cit- 
izens a  complete  indemnity,  and  saves  us  from  a 
wai  with  Great  Britain,  or  some  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  combined  with  Spain.  This  can 
be  done  without  implicating  the  government. 
Let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  channel 
(say  Mr.  J.  Rliea\  that  the  possession  of  the 
Florida^  would  be  desirable  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  The  order  being  given  for  the  possession  of 
Amelia  Island,  it  ought  to  be  executed,  or  our 
enemies,  internal  and  external,  will  use  it  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  government.  If  our  troops 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain  in  pursuit  of  our 
Indian  enemy,  all  opposition  that  they  meet 
with  must  be  put  down,  or  we  will  be  involved 
-  in  danger  and  disgrace. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

"ANDREW  JACKSON. 
"  James  Monroe,  PresideiU  U.  S. 

"  The  course  recommended  by  Geneia' 
eon  in  this  letter  relative  to  the  occupatioi.  j 
Floridas  accords  with  the  policy  which  div^^tcd 
the  secret  act  of  Congress.  Ho  recommended 
no  more  than  the  President  hac'  a  right  to  do. 
In  consequence  of  the  occupation  n**  Amelia  Isl- 
and by  the  officers  of  the  Colombian  and  Mexican 
governments,  and  the  atU.mp',  to  occupy  the 
whole  province,  the  Prcsiuont  had  a  right,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  to  order  General  Jackson  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  have  been  the  more  justifiable 
in  doing  so,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  Indian  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
whom  he  was  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, but  by  treaty  to  restrain,  were  in  open  war 
with  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  the 
first  man  who  read  this  letter  after  its  reception 
at  Washington.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe 
to  General  Jackson,  dated  21st  December,  1818, 
published  in  the  Calhoun  corespondcnco,  page 
44,  is  the  following  account  of  the  reception, 
•pening  and  perusal  of  this  letter,  viz. :  '  Your  let- 


ter of  January  6th,  was  received  while  I  wu  ee. 
riously  indisposed.  Observuig  that  it  was  bva 
you,  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  read,  «ne, 
reading  one  or  two  lines  only  myself.  The  order 
to  you  to  take  command  in  that  quarter  had  be- 
fore been  issued.    He  remarked  after 


the  letter,  that  it  was  a  confidential  one  relttim 
to  Florida,  which  I  must  answer. '  ° 

"  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Caliiomi 
and  availing  himself  of  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  letter,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  for  Mr.  John 
Rhea  (then  a  member  of  Congress),  showed  iijni 
the  confidential  letter,  and  requested  him'  to 
answer  it.  In  conformity  with  this  request  Mr 
Rhea  did  answer  the  letter,  and  informed  Qcnerai 
Jackson  that  the  President  had  shown  him  tiie 
confidential  letter,  and  requested  him  to  state  that 
he  approved  of  its  suggestions.  This  answer  vu 
irceived  by  the  general  on  the  second  night  he 
•  luained  at  Big  Creek,  which  is  four  miles  in 
advance  of  Hartford,  Georgia,  and  befons  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Scott,  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  in  that  quarter. 

"General  Jackson  had  already  received  or- 
ders, vesting  him  with  discretionary  powers  in 
relation  to  the  measures  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  He  had  informed  the  President 
in  his  confidential  letter,  that  in  his  judgment  it 
was  necessary  to  seize  and  occupy  the  whole  of 
Florida.  This  suggestion  had  been  considered 
"by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  President,  and  appro^ 
ed.  From  this  confidential  correspondencebefore 
he  entered  Florida,  it  was  understood  on  both 
sides,  that  imder  the  order  received  by  him  he 
would  occupy  the  whole  province,  if  an  occasion 
to  do  so  should  present  itself;  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
wrote  to  Governor  Bibb,  he  was  '  authorized  to 
conduct  the  war  as  he  thought  best;'  andhov 
he  '  thought  best '  to  conduct  it  was  then  made 
known  to  the  Executive,  and  approved,  before 
he  struck  a  blow. 

"  In  the  approval  given  by  Mr.  Monroe  upon 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  suggestions  of 
General  Jackson,  he  acted  in  strict  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  By  the  secret  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  was  authorized,  under 
circumstances  then  existing,  to  seize  and  occupy 
all  Florida.  Orders  had  been  given  which  were 
sufiiciently  general  in  their  terms  to  cover  that 
object.  The  confidential  correspondence,  and 
private  understanding,  made  them,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  partics^as  eil'cctually  orders  to  take  and 
occupy  the  Province  of  Florida  as  if  that  o/'- 
ject  had  been  declarea  on  their  face. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  General  Jackson  j 
entered  Florida  with  a  perfect  right,  accordinj 
to  international  law,  and  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  his  country,  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  territory.  He  was  clothed  with  all  the 
power  of  the  President,  and  authorized  'to  con- 
duct the  war  as  he  thought  best.'  Ho  had  or- 
ders as  general  and  comprehensive  as  vords 
could  make  them:  he  had  the  confidential  appit- 
bntion  of  the  President  to  his  cofidcntia<  recom- 
mendation to  seize  Florida:  and  he  entered  tin  I 
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nforince  with  tho  Aill  knowledge  that  not  only 
justice  and  policy  but  the  laws  of  his  country, 
lod  the  orders  of  the  President  as  publicly  and 
nrintely  explained  and  understood,  would  justi- 
jy  ijim  in  expelling  every  Spanish  garrison,  and 
atending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  every  inch  of  its  territory. 

'"Nevertheless,  General  Jackson,  from  his 
knowlcclge  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Florida, 
expected  to  find  a  justification  for  himself  in  the 
condact  of  tho  Spanish  autliorities.  On  the  con- 
trary had  ho  found  on  entering  the  province 
that  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain,  instead  of 
instigating,  encouraging  and  supplying  the  Indi- 
tns,  tuid  used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
mtrent  and  put  an  end  to  hostilities^  he  would  not 
hive  incurred  the  responsibility  of  seizing  their 
fortresses  and  expelling  them  from  tho  country. 
But  he  wrote  to  the  President,  and  entered  upon 
the  campaign  with  other  expectations,  and  in 
these  he  was  not  disappointed. 

"Ashe  approached  St.  Marks  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  a 
Eource  of  supply  for  the  Indians.  Their  councils 
had  been  held  within  its  walls :  its  storehouses 
were  appropriated  to  their  use :  they  had  there 
obtained  supplies  of  ammunition :  there  they  had 
found  a  maket  for  their  plunder :  and  in  the  com- 
nimdant's  family  resided  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  war.  Moreover,  the 
negroes  and  Indians  under  Ambriater  threatened 
to  drive  out  the  feeble  Spanish  garrison  and  take 
tntire  possession  of  the  fort,  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion for  themselves  and  annoyance  to  the  United 
States.  In  these  circumstances  General  Jackson 
found  enough  to  justify  him  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seizing  and  occupying  that  post 
with  an  American  garrison. 

"Tho  Indians  had  been  dispersed,  and  St. 
Marks  occupied.  *No  facts  had  as  yet  a]>peared 
which  would  justify  General  Jackson  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  occupying  tho  other 
Spinish  posts  in  Florida.  He  considered  the 
war  as  at  an  end,  and  was  about  to  discharge  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  force,  when  ho  was  in- 
formed that  a  portion  of  the  hostile  Indians  had 
been  received,  fed  and  supplied  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Pensacola.  He  therefore  directed 
his  march  upon  that  point.  On  his  advance  he 
reoeired  a  letter  from  tho  governor,  denouncing 
his  entrv  into  Florida  as  a  violent  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  Spain,  requiring  his  immediate  re- 
treat from  the  Territory,  and  threatening  in  case 
of  refusal  to  use  force  to  expel  him.  This  dec- 
laration of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  instead  of  removing,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  necessity  for  the  General's  advance, 
because  it  was  manifest  to  both  parties  that  if 
the  American  army  then  left  Florida,  the  Indians, 
under  the  belief  that  there  they  would  always 
find  a  safe  retreat,  would  commence  their  bloody 
incursions  upon  our  frontiers  with  redoubled 
j  (bry;  and  General  Jackson  was  warned  that  if 
ho  leil  any  portion  of  his  army  to  restrain  the 
IndiaDs,  and  retired  with  hia  mab  force,  the 


Spaniards  would  be  openly  united  with  the  Iix 
dians  to  expel  the  whole,  and  thus  it  became  m 
necessary  in  order  to  tenninate  the  war  to  de> 
stroy  or  capture  the  Spanish  force  at  Pensacola 
as  the  Indians  themselves.  In  this  attitude  of 
tho  Spanish  governor,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
hostile  Indians  were  received,  fed,  clothed,  fur- 
nished with  munitions  of  war,  »nd  that  their 
plunder  was  purchascfl  in  Pensacola,  Gener^ 
Jackson  found  a  justification  for  seizing  that 
post  also,  and  holding  it  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States. 

"  St.  Augustine  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  no  act  of  the  authorities  or  peo< 
pie  of  that  place  was  known  to  General  Jackson 
previous  to  his  return  to  Tennessee,  which  would 
sustain  him  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
occupying  that  city.  However,  about  the  7th 
of  August,  1818,  he  received  information  that  the 
Indians  were  there  also  received  and  supplied. 
On  that  day,  therefore,  ho  issued  an  order  to 
General  Games,  directing  him  to  collect  the  evi- 
dences of  these  facts,  arid  if  they  were  well  found- 
ed, to  take  possession  of  that  place.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  that  order : 

'• '  I  have  noted  with  attention  Major  Twiggs' 
letter  marked  No.  5.  I  contemplated  that  the 
agents  of  Spain  or  the  officers  of  Fort  St.  Augus- 
tine would  excite  the  Indians  lo  hostility  and 
furnish  them  with  the  means.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  evidence  substantiating  this  fact, 
and  that  the  hostile  Indians  have  been  fed  and 
furnished  from  the  garrison  of  St.*Augustine. 
This  being  obtained,  sliould  you  deem  your  force 
sufficient,  you  will  proceed  to  take  and  garrison 
with  American  troops.  Fort  St.  Augustine,  and 
hold  the  garrison  prisoners  until  you  hear  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  transport 
them  to  Cuba,  as  in  your  judgment  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  you  may  think  best.' 

"  An  order  had  some  time  before  been  given  to 
the  officer,  of  ordnance  at  Charleston,  to  have  in 
readiness  a  battery  train,  and  to  him  General 
Gaines  was  referred. 

"The  order  to  take  St.  Augustine  has  often 
been  adduced  as  evidence  of  General  Jackson's 
determination  to  do  as  he  pleased,  without  re- 
gard to  the  orders  or  wishes  of  his  government. 
Though  justifiable  on  tho  ground  of  self-defence, 
it  would  never  have  been  issued  but  for  the  con- 
fidential orders  given  to  General  Gaines  and 
Colonel  Bankhead.  to  take  possession  of  Amelia 
Island  forcibly,  if  not  yielded  peaceably,  and 
when  possessed,  to  retain  and  fortify  it ;  and  the 
secret  understanding  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  government,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
never  doubted  that  he  was  acting  in  compliance 
with  tho  wishes,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  and  expectations  of  the  President  and  Seo 
rotary  of  War. 

"  To  show  more  conclusively  the  impressions 
under  which  General  Jackson  acted,  reference 
should  bo  had  to  the  fact  that,  alter  the  captur* 
of  tho  Spanish  forts,  he  instructed  Captain  (iad»- 
don  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  the  permar 
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nent  defence  of  Florida,  which  was  aneeable  to 
the  oonfldential  orders  to  General  Oaines  and 
Ool.  Bankhead  before  referred  to.  Of  this  he 
informed  the  Secretary  of  War  in  a  dispatoh 
dated  2d  June,  1818,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: — 

"'Captain  Gadsden  is  instructed  to  prepare 
and  report  on  the  necessary  defences  as  &r  as 
the  military  reconnoissances  he  has  taken  will 
permit,  accompanied  with  plans  of  existing 
works;  what  additions  or  improTeraents  are 
necessary,  and  what  new  works  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  erected  to  give  permanent  security 
to  this  important  territorial  addition  to  our 
republic.  As  soon  as  the  report  is  prepared, 
Captain  Gadsden  will  leoeive  orders  to  repair  to 
Washington  City  with  some  other  documents 
which  I  may  wish  to  confide  to  his  charge.' 

"  This  plan  was  completed  and  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  10th  of  the  succeeding  Au- 
gust, by  Captain  Gadsden  himself,  with  a  letter 
from  Genoral  Jackson,  urging  the  necessity  not 
only  of  retaining  possession  of  St  Marks,  but 
Pensaoola.  The  following  is  a  part  of  that  let- 
ter: 

" '  Captain  Gadsden  will  also  deliver  you  his 
report  made  in  pursuance  of  my  order,  accompa- 
nied with  the  i;lans  of  the  fortifications  thought 
necessary  for  t^e  defence  of  the  Floridas,  in  con- 
nection with  the  line  of  defence  on  our  Southern 
firontier. 

"'This  was  done  under  the  belief  that  the 
gOTornmeat  will  never  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
the  Union,  or  the  security  of  our  frontier,  by  sur- 
rendering those  posts,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas,  unless  upon  a  sure  guaranty  agreeable 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
that  will  msure  permanent  peace,  tranquillity^  and 
security  to  our  Southern  frontier.  It  is  believed 
that  Spain  can  never  furnish  this  guaranty.  As 
long  as  there  are  Indians  in  Florida,  and  it  is 
possessed  hy  Spain,  they  will  be  excited  to  war, 
and  the  ind'scriminate  murder  of  our  citizens,  by 
foreign  agents  combined  with  the  ofiiccrs  of 
Spain.  The  duplicity  and  conduct  of  Spain  for 
the  last  six  years  fully  prove  this.  It  was  on  a 
belief  that  the  Floridas  would  bo  holu  *hat  my 
order  was  given  to  Captain  Gadsden  to  make  the 
report  he  has  done.' 

"Again:  'By  Captain  Gadsden  you  will  re- 
ceive some  letters  lately  inclosed  to  me,  detailing 
the  information  that  the  Spaniards  at  Fort  St. 
Augustine  are  again  ex  ;i!ing  the  Indians  to  war 
against  us,  and  a  copy  of  my  order  to  General 
Gaines  on  this  subject  It  is  what  I  expected, 
and  proves  the  justice  and  sound  policy  of  not 
only  holding  the  posts  we  are  now  m  pssession 
of  but  of  possessing  ourselves  of  St  Augustine. 
This,  and  this  alone  can  give  us  peace  and  secu- 
rity on  "our  Southern  frontier."' 

"  It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  in  taking  pos- 
tessran  of  St  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and  giving 
orders  to  take  St  Augustine,  I  was  acting  within 
the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  my  orders,  and  in 
Mcotdanoe  with  the  secret  undentaodiag  be- 


tween th«  govemnient  and  myaelf,  and  under  i 
Aill  penuaaton  that  these  fortrenea  would  neni 
again  be  permitted  bv  our  government  to  pm 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  From  the  timeof 
writing  mv  confidential  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jtn, 
uary  to  tne  date  of  this  diapatoh,  the  loth  of 
August,  1818, 1  never  had  an  intimation  thattht 
wishes  of  the  government  had  changed,  or  tiitt 
less  was  expected  of  me,  if  the  occuion  should 
prove  fkvorable.  than  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  Florida.  On  the  contrary,  either  by  their 
direct  ^>proval  of  my  measures,  or  their  silence 
the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  me  reuon 
to  suppose  that  I  waa  to  be  sustained,  and  thu 
the  Floridas  after  being  occupied  were  to  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Upon  re- 
ceiving my  orders  on  the  11th  of  January,  I  took 
instant  measures  to  bring  into  the  field  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  suggested 
in  my  confidential  letter  of  the  6th,  of  which  I 
informed  the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  reply  dated  29th  Januaiy,  1818,  after  the 
receipt  of  my  confidential  letter,  and  >  full  boir. 
ledge  and  approbation  of  my  views  says  :— 

'"'The  measures  you  have  taken  to  bring  u 
efficient  force  into  the  field  are  approbated,  ud 
a  confident  hope  is  entertained  that  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination  of  the  Indian  war  m 
follow  your  exertions.' 

"Having  received  further  details  of  mv im- 
parations,  not  only  to  terminate  the  Seminole 
war,  but,  as  the  President  and  his  Secretary  well 
knew,  to  occupy  Florida  also,  Mr.  Calhoun  on 
the  6th  February,  writes  as  follows:— 

" '  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reoeiu 
of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult,  and  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  President 
of  all  the  measures  you  have  adopted  to  termi- 
nate tho  rupture  with  the  Indians.' 

"On  the  13th  of  May  following,  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  I  intended  if  a  favorable  occasion 
presented  itself  to  occupy  Flofida,  and  that  the 
design  had  the  approbation  of  the  Presideut,  Ulr. 
Calhoun  wrote  to  Governor  Bibb,  of  Alabama,  the 
letter  already  alluded  to,  concluding  as  foUows:- 

" '  General  Jackson  is  vested  with  full  powers 
to  conduct  tho  war  in  tho  manner  he  may  deem 
best.' 

"  On  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 1  informed  Mr. 
Calhoun  that  I  intended  to  occupy  St.  Marks, 
and  on  the  8th  of  Apiil  I  informea  him  that  it 
was  done. 

"  Not  a  whisper  of  disapprobation  or  of  doubt 
reached  me  from  tho  government. 

"  On  the  5th  May  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calhouo 
that  I  was  about  to  move  upon  Fensacok  with 
a  view  of  occupying  that  place. 

"  Again,  no  reply  was  ever  given  disapp(s\tig 
or  discountenancing  tiiis  movement. 

"On  the  2d  of  Juno  I  informed  )Ir.  Calhoiui 
that  I  had  on  tho  24th  May  entered  Pcnsitcoli, 
and  on  the  28th  had  received  tho  surrenderor tU  | 
Barrancas. 

"  Again  no  reply  was  given  to  this  letter  ex 
presfun^  any  disapproval  of  these  acts. 
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•<(n  fine,  from  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
miIt  to  my  confidential  letter  of  6th  Janua^, 
|8lB|  through  Mr.  Rhea,  until  the  receipt  of  the 
Pnodent's  prirate  letter,  dated  19th  July, 
1818, 1  recei^  no  instructions  or  intimations 
from  the  government  public  or  private  that  my 
operations  in  Florida  were  other  than  such  as 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  expected 
ind  iDDroved.     I  had  not  a  doubt  that  I  had 


icted  m  every  respect  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  views,  and  that  without  publicly  avowing 
ditt  they  had  cuthorized  my  measures  they  were 
^v  at  til  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
to  sustain  me ;  and  that  as  there  were  sound 
itisons  and  Justifiable  cause  for  taking  possession 
of  Florida,  they  would  in  pursuance  of  their 
piinte  understanding  with  me  retain  it  as  in- 
jeguiity  for  the  spoliations  committed  by  Span- 
iih  subjects  on  our  citizens,  and  as  security  for 
the  peace  of  our  Southern  frontier.  I  was  will- 
mg  to  rest  my  vindication  for  taking  the  posts 
on  the  hostile  conduct  of  their  officers  and  garri- 
sons, bearing  all  the  responsibility  myself :  hut  I 
expected  my  government  would  find  in  their 
claims  upon  Spain,  and  the  danger  to  which  our 
frontier  would  agair;  be  expos^,  sufiicient  rea- 
Eons  for  not  a^ain  delivering  them  into  the  pos- 
jtssion  of  Spain. 

» It  was  late  in  August  before  I  received  official 
information  of  the  decision  of  the  government  to 
itstore  the  posts,  and  about  the  same  time  I  saw 
it  stated  in  the  Georgia  Journal  that  the  cabinet 
tod  been  divided  in  relation  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  me  in  Florida ;  and  also  an  extract  of  a 
letter  in  a  Nashville  paper,  alleging  that  a  move- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  cabinet  against  mo 
wiiich  WIS  attributed  to  Mr.  Crawford,  in  which 
extract  it  is  expressly  stated  that  I  had  been 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  Mr,  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Adams.    Being  convinced  that  the  course  I 
hid  pursued  was  justified  by  considerations  of 
public  policy,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the 
itate  of  things  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by 
the  instructions,  intimations,  and  acquiescence 
of  the  govemmentj  and  believing  that  the  latter 
hid  been  communicated  to  all  the  members  uf 
the  cabinet,  I  considered  that  such  a  movement 
bj  Mr.  Crawford  was  founded  on  considerations 
foreign  to  the  public  interests,  and  personally 
inimical  to  me ;  and  therefore,  after  these  pub- 
lic and  explicit  intimations  of  what  had  occurred 
nthe  cabinet,  I  was  prepared  to,  and  did  believe 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  bent  on  my  destruction, 
id  was  the  author  of  the  movement  in  the  cab- 
inet to  which  they  referred.    I  the  moro  readily 
entertained  .this  belief  in  relation  to  him  (in 
which  1  am  rejoiced  to  avail  myself  of  this  pnblic 
occasion  to  say  I  did  him  injustice)  because  it 
was  impossible  that  I  should  suspect  that  any 
Dioposition  to  punish  or  censure  me  could  come 
W  either  the  President  or  Mr.  Oalhoan,  as  I 
veil  linew  that  I  had  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent my  opinion  that  Florida  ought  to  be 
tilun,  and  had  ofiered  to  take  it  if  he  would 
pn  me  an  intimation  through  Mr.  Rhea  tuat  it 


was  desirable  to  do  so,  which  intinution  wan 
given ;  tliat  they  had  given  me  orders  broad 
enough  to  sanction  all  that  waa  done ;  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  ezpresshr  interpreted  those  orders 
as  Testing  me  'with  niU  powrer  to  conduct  the 
war  as  he  (I)  might  think  best } '  that  they  hod 
expressly  approved  of  all  my  preparations,  and 
in  silence  witnessed  all  my  operations.  IJn&r 
these  circumstances  it  was  impo8sibl<>  for  me  to 
believe,  whatever  change  might  have  taken 
place  in  their  views  ofpublio  policy,  that  either 
the  President  or  Mr.  Calhoun  could  have  origi- 
nated or  countenanced  any  proposition  tending 
to  cast  censure  upon  me,  much  less  to  produce 
my  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment. 

"If  these  facts  and  statements  cc-^1d  have 
left  room  for  a  doubt  in  relation  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
approval  of  my  conduct  and  of  his  friendship  for 
me,  I  had  other  evidence  of  a  nature  perfectly 
conclusive.  In  August,  1818,  Colonel  A.  P.  Uayne, 
Inspector  General  of  the  Southern  Division,  who 
had  served  in  this  campaign,  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  settle  his  accounts,  and  resign  his  staff  a])- 
pointment  in  the  army.  He  was  the  fellow-citi- 
zen and  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  held  constant 
personal  interviews  with  him  ^r  some  weeks  in 
settling  his  accounts.  On  the  24th  September  he 
addre^ed  a  letter  to  me,  stating  that  he  had 
closed  his  public  accounts  entirely  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  relation  to  public  afiairs  among  othei 
things  remarks : — 

" '  The  course  the  administration  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  is  to  me  inexplicable.  They 
jretain  St.  Marks,  and  in  the  same  breath  gixt 
up  Pensacola.  Who  can  comprehend  this  ?  The 
American  nation  possesses  discernment,  and  will 
judge  for  themselves.  Indeed,  sir,  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Monroe  has  on  the  present  occasion  yielded 
to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him.  I  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  honest  con- 
victions. Mr.  Clhhoun  certainly  thinks  with  yoa 
altogether,  although  after  the  decision  of  th« 
cabinet,  he  must  of  course  nominally  support 
what  has  been  done.'  And  in  another  letter, 
dated  21st  January,  1819,  he  says :  'Since  I  last 
saw  you  I  have  travelled  through  West  and  East 
Tennessee,  through  Kentucky,  through  Ohio, 
through  the  western  and  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  whole  of  Virginia — have  been 
much  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  people  of  those  States  and 
towns  f and  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
myself)  approve  of  your  conduct  m  every  respect. 
And  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large  en* 
tertain  precisely  the  same  opinion  with  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States.  So  does  the  administration, 
to  wit:  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Crlhoun,  and  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Monroe  is  your  jnend.  He  has 
identified  you  with  himself.  AtYer  the  most  ma- 
ture reflection  and  deliberation  upon  all  of  your 
operations,  he  has  covered  your  conduct.  But  I 
am  candid  to  confess  that  he  did  not  adopt  this 
line  of  conduct  (in  my  mind)  as  soon  as  he  ought 
to  have  done.  Mr.  Adams  has  done  honor  to 
his  country  and  himself.' 
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"  Colonel  Hayno  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  did 
not  intend  to  deceive ;  I  had  no  doubt,  and  have 
none  now,  that  he  derived  hin  impressions  from 
conversations  with  Mr.  Calhoun  himself;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Calhoun  purposely 
conveyed  those  impressions  that  they  might  bo 
communicated  to  me.  Without  other  evidence 
than  this  letter,  how  could  I  have  understood 
Mr.  Calhoun  otherwise  than  as  approving  my 
whole  conduct,  and  as  having  defended  rao  in 
the  cabinet?  How  could  I  have  understood  any 
seeming  dissent  in  his  ofilcial  communications 
otherwise  than  as  arising  from  his  obligation  to 
give  a  'nominal  support'  to  the  decision  of  the 
cabinet  which  in  reality  ho  disapproved  ?    « 

"  IHie  reply  to  my  confidential  letter,  the  ap- 
proval of  my  preparations,  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  during  the  campaign,'  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  the 
letters  of  Colonel  Hayne,  and  other  letters  of 
similar  import  from  other  gentlemen  who  were 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
approved  of  my  conduct  in  tho  Seminole  war 
'altogether ; '  had  defended  me  against  an  attack 
of  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  cabinet,  and  was,  through- 
out the  struggle  in  Congress  so  deeply  involving 
my  character  and  fame,  my  devoted  and  zealous 
friend.  This  impression  was  confirmed  by  the 
personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Calhoun  towards  mo, 
during  my  visit  to  this  city,  pending  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  relative  to  the  Seminole  war, 
and  on  every  after  occasion.  Nor  was  such  con- 
duct confined  to  mo  alone,  for  however  incon- 
sistent with  his  proposition  in  the  cabinet,  that 
I  should  '  be  punished  in  some  form,'  or  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  to  what  passed  there 
'  that  General  Jackson  should  be  brought  to 
trial,'  in  several  conversations  with  Colonel  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson",  while  he  was  preparing  the 
counter  report  of  tho  Military  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Calhoun  always 
spoke  of  me  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  ap- 
proved of  my  course. 

"So  strong  was  my  faith  in  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friendship  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lacock, 
shortly  after  he  had  made  his  report  upon  the  Se- 
minole war  in  the  Senate,  to  an  important  office, 
although  i  icxplicablo  to  me,  did  not  shake  it. 

"  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Rankin  (member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Mississippi), 
and  others  in  1823  and  1824,  once  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Williams  (of  Mississippi) 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  had  blamed  Mr.  Crawford 
unjustly  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  instigator 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  me :  yet  in  coasequcncc 
t>i  tho  facts  and  circumstances  already  recapitu- 
lated tending  to  prove  Mr.  Calhoun's  approval  of 
my  course,  I  could  not  give  the  assertion  tho  least 
credit. 

"Again  in  1825  Mr.  Cobb  told  mo  that  I 
blamed  Mr.  Ci.nwibrd  wrongfully,  both  for  the 
attempt  to  injuic  me  in  le  cabinet,  and  for  hav- 
ing an  agency  in  framing  tho  resolutions  which 
be  (Mr.  Cobb)  offered  in  Congress  censuring 


my  conduct  in  tho  Seminole  war.  He  stated  og 
tho  contrary  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to 
those  resolutions  and  always  asserted  thit 
'  General  Jackton  had  a  sufficient  dtfimct 
vhenever  he  chose  to  make  it,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  censure  him  would  do  him  good,  and 
recoil  upon  its  authors  ;'  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  mo  to  believe  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  mr 
enemy ;  On  tho  contrary  I  did  not  doubt  that 
ho  had  been  my  devoted  friend,  not  only  through 
all  those  difficulties,  but  in  the  contest  for  thg 
Presidency  which  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1828  tho  impressronof  Mr. 
Calhoun's  rectitude  and  fidelity  towards  mi 
was  confirmed  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  an  effort  to  reconcile  all 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Craw- 
fonl  and  mvself.  Colonel  James  A.  Ilamilton 
of  New- York  inquired  of  Mr.  Calhoun  himself 
at  Washington, '  whether  at  any  meeting  of  Mr! 
Monroe's  cabinet  tho  propriety  of  arresting  Oca! 
oral  Jackson  for  any  thing  doAe  during  the  Sem- 
inole war  had  been  at  any  time  discussed  ? '  Mr, 
Calhoun  replied,  'Never:  such  a  measure  iras 
not  thought  of,  much  less  discussed.  The  coir 
point  before  the  cabinet  was  tho  answer  to  be 
given  to  tho  Spanish  government.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  conversation  Colonel  Ilamilton 
wrote  to  Major  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  NashTJUe 
committee,  that  '  the  Vwe-Presidcnt,  who  you 
know  was  the  member  of  the  cabinet  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  told  me  General  Jack- 
son's arrest  was  never  thought  of,  much  less 
discus.sed. '  Information  of  this  statement  re- 
newed and  strengthened  the  impression  rclatiw 
to  tho  friendship  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  I  had 
entertained  from  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war. 

"  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  dated 
25th  May,  1828,  written  after  the  conversation 
with  Colonel  Hamilton  had  been  communicated 
to  me,  I  say  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war: 

"  'I  can  have  no  wish  at  this  day  to  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  orders  under  which  I  acted  whilst 
charged  with  the  campaign  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida.  1  viewed  them  when  received 
as  plain  and  explicit,  and  called  for  by  the  situation 
of  the  country.  I  executed  them  faithfully,  and 
was  happy  in  reply  to  my  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  to  receive  your  approbation  for  it' 

"Again:  'The  fact  is,  I  never  had  tho  least 
ground  to  believe  (previous  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  letter  of  19th  July,  1818)  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  goverament 
and  myself  existed  on  the  subject  of  my  powers. 
So  far  from  this,  to  the  communications  which  I 
made  showing  the  construction  which  I  placed 
upon  them,  there  was  not  only  no  difference  of 
opinion  indicated  in  tho  replies  of  the  Executire 
but  as  far  OS  I  received  replies,  an  entire  appron, 
of  the  measures  which  I  had  adopted. ' 

"  This  was  addressed  directly  from  mc  to  )Ir. 
Calhoun,  in  May,  1828.  In  liis  reply  Mr,  Cal- 
houn does  not  mfonn  me  that  I  was  in  error. 
lie  does  not  tell  me  that  ho  disapproved  my  cod 
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duet,  u"!  thought  I  ought  to  have  been  punished 
for  »  violation  of  ordors.    He  docs  not  inform 
me  that  he  or  any  other  had  proposed  in  the 
ctbiiict  council  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  any  other 
court    He  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  tho 
impression  already  made  upon  my  mind— noth- 
inK  whicii  mif^ht  not  have  been  expected  fVom  one 
ffho  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  '  nominal  sup- 
port '  to  a  decision  which  he  disapproved.    His 
reply  dated  10th  July.  1828.  in  in  these  words : 
••' jVny  discussion  of  them'  (tho  orders)  'now, 
I  agree  with  yon,  would  bo  unnecessary.    They 
,^,j?n,attcr8  of  history,  nnd  must  bo  left  to  the 
historian  as  they  stand.    In  fact  I  never  did  sup- 
pose that  the  justification  of  yourself  or  the  gov- 
nnment  depended  on  a  critical  construction  of 
thim.    It  is  sufBcient  for  both  that  they  were 
honestly  issued,  and  honestly  executed,  witliout 
involving  tho  question  whether  they  were  execu- 
ted strictly  in  accordance  with  the  mtention  that 
they  were  issued.    Honest  and  patriotic  motives 
arv  all  that  can  be  required,  and  I  never  doubted 
that  tl'ey  existed  on  both  sides. ' 

'■It  was  certainly  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  urged  in  cabinet  council  a 
court  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate 
punishment  for  violation  of  orders  which  he  ad- 
mitted were  '  honestly  executed, '  especially  &^ 
he  never  doubted  that  my  'motives'  were 
■  honest  and  patriotic'  After  this  letter  I 
could  not  have  doubted,  if  I  had  before,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  zealously  vindicated  my  '  hon- 
est anil  patriotic '  acts  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
ayiinst  tho  supposed  attacks  of  Mr.  Orawford, 
as  had  long  before  been  announced.  I  could 
not  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun  '  thought 
(vith  me  altogether,'  ns  I  had  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Ilayne.  I  c^uld  not  have  conceived 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  ecer  called  in  question 
:ny  compliance  with  my  orders,  when  ho  says 
lie '  nner  did  suppose '  that  my  ^justification 
(lopcndcd  on  a  critical  construction  of  them, ' 
1  mi  '  that  it  was  sufficient  that  they  were 
iionestly  executed.' 

'■By  the  unlimited  authority  conferred  on 
me  by  my  orders ;  by  the  writing  and  reception 
of  ray  confidential  letter  and  the  answer  thereto 
advised  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  by  tho  positive  ap- 
Iprovalofallmy  preparatory  measures  and  the 
1  silence  of  the  government  during  my  operations ; 
I  by  uncontradicted  pi'blications  in  the  newspa-' 
I  pers;  by  positive  assurances  received  through  the 
I  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  5  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  dec- 
liantion  to  Colonel  Hamilton ;  and  finally  by 
I  Ills  own  assurance  that  he  never  doubted  the 
|hiir.esty  or  patriotism  with  which  I  executed 
Imy  orders,  wi."?h  he  '  deemed  sufficient '  with- 
Icut  inquiring  '■whether  they  were  executed 
XtlMi)  in  accordance  with  the  intention  that 
Mtyaere  issued,^  I  was  authorized  to  believe 
land  did  believe  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  my 
Idcroted  friend,  defending  on  all  occasions,  public 
land  private,  my  whole  conduct  in  tho  Seminole 
livar.  Withthcse  impressions  I  entered  upon  the 
ichargeQfthodutiesofPresideut,inMarcb,1829. 


"  Recent  disclosures  prove  that  these  impre* 
sions  were  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  Mr.  Cal« 
houn  himself  was  the  author  of  tho  proposition 
mad<)  in  the  cabinet  to  subject  me  to  a  court  of 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate  punishment 
for  a  violation  of  orders. 

"  My  feelings  towards  Mr.  Calhoun  continued 
of  the  most  friendly  character  until  my  suspi* 
cions  of  his  fairness  wore  awakened  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  The  late  Marshal  of  the  Distriot 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Tench  Ringold),  conversing 
with  a  IViend  of  mine  in  relation  to  the  Seminole 
war,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
support  of  me ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  I 
had  always  regarded  Mr.  Calhoun  as  my  firm 
and  undeviating  friend  and  supporter,  and  par* 
ticuiarly  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Ringold  replied 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  first  man  to  move  in 
the  cabinet  for  my  punishment,  and  that  he 
was  against  me  on  that  subject.    Informed  of 
this  conversation,  and  recurring  to  tho  repeated 
declarations  that  had  been  made  to  me  by  dif- 
ferent persons  and  at  different  times,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  not  Mr.  Crawford,  was  the  person 
who  had  made  that  movement  against  me  in  the 
cabinet,  and  observing  the  mysterious  opposition 
that  had  shown  itself,  particularly  among  those 
who  were  known  to  be  the  friends  and  partisans  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  that  the  moa.surcs  which  1  had 
recommended  to  tho  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  received  tho  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  were  neglected  or  opposed 
in  that  quarter  whence  I  liad  a  right  to  believe 
they  would  have  been  brought  forward  and  sus- 
tained, I  felt  a  desire  to  see  the  written  state- 
ment which  I  had  been  informed  Mr.  Crawford 
had  made,  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  tho 
cabinet,  that  I  might  ascertain  its  true  charac- 
ter.   I  sought  and  obtained  it,  in  tho  manner 
heretofore  stated,  ^I'l  immediately  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  nndaal,  ■•  Mm  frankly  whether  it  waa 
possible  that  the    n'urmation  given  in  it  was 
correct  ?    His  answ  t-,  which  ho  has  given  to 
the  world,  indeed,  as  I  hare  before  stated,  sur- 
prised, nay,  astonished  me.    I  had  always  re- 
fused to  believe,  notwithstanding  tho  various  as- 
surances I  had  received,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
bo  so  far  regardless  of  that  duty  which  the  plain- 
est principles  of  justice  and  honor  imposed  upon 
him,  as  to  propose  the  punishment  of  a  subordi- 
nate officer  for  the  violation  of  orders  which 
were  so  evidently  discretionary  as  to  permit  mo 
as  ho  (Mr.  Calhoun)  informed  Governor  Bibb, 
'  to  conduct  the  war  as  he  may  think  best.'  But 
the  fact  that  he  so  nctcd  has  been  affirmed  by 
all  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  admit- 
ted by  himself.* 

♦  Mr.  Calhoun  \a  I1I3  convcreatiun  with  Colonel  Ilamtlton, 
sabstantially  dented  that  eucU  s  proposUion  as  that  which  be 
now  adinltii  ho  made,  was  ever  submitted  to  tho  cabinet  He 
is  asked  "  whctlier  at  any  mccUng  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  the 
propriety  of  arresting  General  Jackson  for  any  thing  done  du- 
ring the  Seminole  war  bad  been  at  any  time  discussed."  Ha 
replies  "  Never ;  such  a  measure  was  not  thought  of,  much  lew 
dlfouMed  itA*ontif  point  lit/or«  th4  oabitut  lea*  th«  anmem 
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"  That  Mr.  Oalhoan,  with  hia  knowledgs  of 
facta  and  cironnutanoea,  should  havo  darml  to 
make  auch  a  propoaitioii,  can  onlj  be  accounted 
for  firom  the  aaoredly  confidential  character 
whksh  he  attaohea  to  the  proceeding*  of  a  cabinet 
council.  His  vienra  of  thia  aubject  are  atrongly 
expreaacd  in  hia  printed  correspondence,  page  15. 
'  I  am  not  at  all  aurpriaed,'  aaya  he,  '  that  Mr. 
Crawford  ahould  feel  that  he  atands  in  need  of 
an  apology  for  betraying  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is,  I  belioTe,  not  only  the  first  in- 
stance in  our  country,  but  one  of  a  rery  few 
instsncos  in  any  oountnr,  or  any  ago,  that  an  in- 
diridual  has  felt  himself  abaolred  from  the  high 
obligations  which  honor  and  duty  impoae  on  one 
situated  as  he  waa.'  It  was  under  thiaTeil, 
which  he  stippoflcd  to  be  for  ever  impenetrable, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  came  forward  and  denounced 
those  mcu8iir«H  which  he  knew  were  not  only 
impliedly,  but  positirely  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  He  proposed  to  take  preparatory 
steps  for  the  punishment  of  General  Jackson, 
whose  '  hoTUft  and  patriotic  motives  he  never 
doubted,^  for  the  violation  of  orders  which  he 
admits  were  ^  honestly  executed,*    That  heex- 

to  ft<  gttmt  to  M«  Spanith  tovtmmmif  By  the  Iiit  branch 
of  the  inswer  tb«  denial  la  made  to  embrace  the  whole  anbject 
In  taj  form  It  might  have  aasnmeil,  and  thorcfbro  deprivoa  Mr. 
Oalhoan  of  all  gmnnds  of  eavtl  or  escape  by  alleging  that  he  on- 
ly proposed  a  military  Inqnlry,  and  not  an  arrest,  and  that  he 
did  not  therefore  answer  the  Inquiry  In  the  negatlTO.  But 
again  when  Colonel  Uamilton  submitted  to  Mr.  Calhonn  his  re- 
collection of  the  oonTcrsation  that  Mr.  Calhoun  might  correct 
It  if  erroneons,  and  Inlbrmed  him  that  he  did  so  because  be  in- 
tended to  communicate  in  to  M^jor  Lewis,  Mr.  Calhoftn  did  not 
qnestlun  the  correctness  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  recollection  of 
the  conversation ;  he  does  not  qualify  or  alter  it ;  be  does  not 
aay,  as  in  frankness  he  was  bound  to  do—'*  It  is  true,  the  propo- 
sition to  arrc't  Qeneral  Jackson  was  not  discussed,  but  an  inqui- 
ry Into  bis  conduct  in  that  war  was  discussed  on  a  proposition 
to  that  end  made  by  me."  He  does  not  say  tliat  the  answer  to 
the  Spanish  government  was  not  the  only  point  before  the  cab- 
inet, but  he  endeavora,  without  denying  as  was  alleged  by  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  that  this  part  of  the  convensation  waa  undentoo<l 
between  them  to  be  conHdential,  to  prevent  htm  twm  making 
It  p"blic,  and  to  that  end  and  thut  alone  he  writes  a  letter  of  ten 
pti  >n  the  sacredness  of  cabinet  deliberations.  M'hy,  Irtns 
nsk.  did  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  reflection  foci  so  much  solicitude  to 
prevent  adisclosure  ofbis  answer  to  Culonul  Ilamliton,  which  if 
true  could  not  ii^jure  him  7  At  flnt,  although  put  upon  his  guard 
be  admits  that  this  part  of  the  conversation  was  not  confldontial, 
although  It  referred  to  what  was,  as  well  as  what  was  not  done 
In  cabinet  council  The  reason  Is  to  be  found  in  his  former  in- 
Tolntlon^andinthefttctthat  the  answer  was  not  true,  and  in 
his  apprehension  that  if  that  answer  was  mode  public,  Mr. 
CrawfonI,  who  entertained  the  worst  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
•nd  who  had  suffiared  In  General  Jackson's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
Jaet, would  Immediately  disclose  the  whole  truth,  as  he  has  since 
done ;  and  that  thus  the  veil  wom  out,  of  the  sacredness  of  cabi- 
net deliberations  under  which  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  second  thought 
bad  endeavored  to  conceal  himself,  would  be  raised,  and  he 
would  be  exposed  to  public  indignation  and  scorn.  This  could 
•lone  be  the  motive  for  his  extreme  anxiety  to  prevent  Colonel 
Hamilton  ftam  communicating  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made 
by  htm  from  the  best  and  purest  motives,  to  the  penona  who 
bad  prompted  that  Inquiry  ttom  like  moUvei. 


pected  to  succeed  with  hia  propoaition  so  lonm 
there  waa  a  particle  of  honor,  honesty,  or  In. 
denoo  left  to  President  Monroe,  is  not  to  be  Jna. 
sined.  The  movement  waa  intended  for  lom 
future  contingency,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Calboua 
himaelf  only  can  certainly  explain. 

"  The  ahape  in  which  thia  proposition  was  nude 
is  variouslv  stated.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  printtj 
correspondence,  page  16,  says  :  'I  was  of  tli» 
impression  that  you  had  exceeded  vour  ordern, 
and  acted  on  your  own  responsibility,  but  ] 
neither  questioned  vour  patriotism  nor  your  no 
tives.  Believing  that  where  orders  were  trana- 
oonded,  investigation  as  a  matter  of  course  ought 
to  follow,  aa  due  in  Justice  to  the  govi'mment 
and  the  oflBcer,  unless  there  be  strong  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  I  came  to  the  [cabinet]  meet- 
ing  under  the  impression  that  ttie  usual  course 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  this  case,  which  I  sup. 
ported  by  presenting  ftiUy  and  freely  ail  the 
arguments  that  occurred  to  me.' 

"  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth 
published  in  the  same  correspondence,  page  9 
says :  '  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  in  the  cabinet 
was,  that  General  Jackson  should  bo  punished 
in  some  form,  or  reprehended  in  some  form,  I  am 
not  positively  certain  which.' 

''Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
dated  30th  July,  1830,  says:  'The  main  point 
upon  which  it  was  urged  that  General  Jackson 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  was,  that  he  h»d 
violated  his  orders  by  taking  St.  ilailis  anj 
Pcnsacolo.' 

"  Mr.  Crowninshield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, doted  25th  July,  1830,  says:  'I  remem- 
ber too,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  severe  ii))on  the 
conduct  of  General  Jackson,  but  the  words  par 
ticularly  spoken  have  slipped  my  memory.' 

"  From  the  united  testimony  it  appiars  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  proposition  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson, 
upon  the  charge  of  having  violated  his  orders  ia 
taking  St.  Marks  and  Pcnsncolo,  with  a  \m  to 
his  ultimate  trial  and  punishment,  and  thiU  he 
was  severe  in  his  remarks  upon  that  conduct 
But  the  President  would  listen  to  no  such  pro- 
po.sition.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  .Mr. 
Calhoun,  dated  2d  October,  1830,  says:  'You 
remembered  the  excitement  which  your  propo- 
sition produced  in  the  mind  and  on  the  (whp 
of  the  President,  and  did  not  dare  to  a.«k  hiia 
any  question  tending  to  revive  his  recollection 
of  that  proposition.'  This  excitement  vns  vcr) 
natural.  Hearing  the  very  member  of  his  calt 
net  whom  he  haii  con.suUed  upon  the  subject  of 
General  Jackson's  confidential  letter,  and  vik  { 
had  advised  the  answer  which  had  approved  k  j 
forehand  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  and  Pcnsacolt 
and  who  on  the  8th  September,  1818,  wrote  tc 
General  Jackson,  that  '  St.  Marks  will  be  it- 
tained  till  Spain  shall  be  ready  to  garrison  il 
with  a  sufiQcient  force,  and  Fort  Gadsden,  uii 
any  other  position  in  East  or  West  Florida  witii-  [ 
in  the  Indian  country,  which  may  be  dcemd 
eligible,  will  be  retained  so  long  as  there  is  u]  I 
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iuiget,  which.  Jt  ia  hoped,  will  tflbrd  the  desirad 
i^HtT,'  nialce  »  propmition  which  went  to 
•ump  n»  chanwter  with  treMhenr,  by  the  pun- 
Uhment  of  Goneiml  JtclcRon  for  thoso  yery  acta, 
it  wM  iropofisikle  that  Mr.  Monroe  nhould  not 
bo  excited.  Ho  muat  have  been  more  than  hu- 
_,„  or  leaa,  to  have  behold  Mr.  Calhoun  uttcr- 
inir  violent  philippics  aaainst  Ocnoral  Jackson 
for  tho«  acts,  without  the  strongest  emotion. 

'Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  was  n-jccted,  as 
he  knew  it  would  be,  and  he  came  from  behind 
the  veil  of  cabinet  secrecv  all  smiles  and  profos- 
lioM  of  regard  and  friendship  for  General  Jack- 
ion!  It  was  then  that  bv  his  deceitful  conver- 
sations he  induced  Colonel  Ilayne  and  others  to 
infonn  General  Jackson,  that  so  far  from  think- 
inii  that  ho  had  violated  his  orders  and  ou^ht  to 
he  punished,  he  disapproved  and  only  nominally 
supported  the  more  friendly  decision  of  the  cabi- 
net »nd  thought  with  him  al  together  I  There 
vu  no  half-way  feeling  in  hia  friendship !  So 
complete  and  entire  was  the  deception,  that  while 
General  Jackson  was  passing  through  Virginia 
the  next  winter  on  his  way  to  Washington,  he 
toasted  *John  C.  Calhoun,''  as  'an  honest 
man,  the  nobleat  work  of  God.^  Who  can 
paint  the  workings  of  the  guilty  Calhoun's  soul 
when  he  read  that  toast ! ! 

'■But  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  content  with  the 
attack  made  by  him  upon  General  Jackson's 
character  and  fame  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  cabinet.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  same  subject  was  taken  in  hand  in 
hoth  houses.  Mr.  Cobb  came  forward  with  his 
resolutions  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Ilepresen- 
titires,  where,  after  a  long  discussion,  tho  assail- 
ants were  signally  defeated.  Mr.  Lucock  headed 
t  committee  in  the  Senate  which  was  engaged  in 
the  affair  from  the  18th  December,  1818,  to  the 
24th  February,  1819,  when  they  made  a  report 
full  of  bitterness  against  General  Jackson.  It 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country ;  disobedience  of 
orders ;  disregard  of  tho  principles  of  humanity, 
and  almost  every  crime  which  a  military  man 
can  commit. 

"It  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  that  this 
report  owed  any  of  its  bitterness  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
yet  that  such  was  the  fact  is  now  susceptible  of 
the  strongest  proof! 

"While  the  attacks  upon  General  Jackson 
vete  in  progress  in  Congress  his  presence  in  the 
city  was  thought  to  be  necessary  by  his  friends. 
Colonel  Robert  Butler,  then  in  Washington, 
wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.  A  few  davs  after- 
nrds  Mr.Gilhoun  ac(»sted  him,  and  asVed  him 
in  an  abrupi  manner  why  he  had  written  to 
General  Jackson  to  come  to  the  city.  Colonel 
Butler  answered,  'that  he  might  see  thit  jus- 
tice was  done  him  in  person.'  Mr.  C/alhoun 
turned  from  him  without  speaking  another  word 
with  an  air  of  anger  and  vexation  whi^h  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  colonel's  mind, 
lit  was  obvious  enough  that  he  did  riot  desire, 
lOatnther  feared  General  Jackson's  -presence  in 
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the  city.  Colonel  Butler'a  letter  to  General 
Jackion,  dated  the  Olh  Juno,  1831,  ii  in  theie 
words: 

"  <  When  in  Wuhington  in  the  winter  of  1818 
-*10,  finding  the  course  whkh  Congreaa  appeared 
to  be  taking  on  the  Seminole  question,  1  wrote 
you  that  I  esteemed  it  neoessary  that  you  should 
be  present  at  Washington.  ifavinK  done  so,  I 
communicated  this  hot  to  our  friend  Bronaugh, 
who  held  the  then  Secretary  of  War  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  succeeding  evening,  while  at  the 
French  Minister's,  he  came  to  me  and  inquired 
in  a  tone  somewhat  abrupt,  what  could  induce 
me  to  write  for  General  Jackson  to  come  to  the 
city — (Ilronaugh  having  informed  him  that  I  had 
done  so) — to  which  I  replied,  perhaps  as  sternly. 
"  that  he  may  in  peraon  havejuatice  done  him." 
The  Secretary  turned  on  his  ncel,  and  so  ended 
the  conversation  ;  hut  there  was  a  something  in- 
explicable in  the  countenance  that  subsequent 
events  have  given  meaning  to.  After  your  arri- 
val at  Washington,  we  were  on  a  visit  at  the 
Secretary's,  and  examining  a  map— (the  Yellow 
Stone  expedition  of  the  Secretary's  being  tho 
subject  of  conversation) — Mr.  Lacock,  of  the 
Senate,  was  announced  to  tho  Secretary,  who  re- 
marked— "Do  not  let  him  come  in  now,  General 
Jackson  is  here,  but  will  soon  be  gone,  when  I 
can  see  him."  There  was  nothing  strange  in  all 
this  ;  but  the  whispe.cd  manner  and  apparent 
agitation  fastened  on  my  mind  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Lacock  understood  each  other  on 
the  Seminole  matter.  Such  were  my  impres- 
sions at  the  time.' 

"  On  my  arrival,  however,  in  January,  1819, 
Mr.  Calhoun  treated  mo  with  marked  kindness. 
The  latter  part  of  Colonel  Butler's  letter,  as  to 
Mr.  Lacock,  is  confinned  by  my  own  recollection 
that  one  day  when  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself 
were  together  in  tho  War  Department,  the  mes- 
senger announced  Mr.  Lacock  at  the  door :  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  hurried  manner,  pronounced  the 
name  of  General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Lacock  did 
not  come  in.  This  circumstance  indicated  an 
intimacy  between  them,  but  I  inferred  nothing 
from  it  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

'•  In  speaking  of  my  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe  (printed  correspondence,  page  19).  Mr. 
Calhoun  states,  that  ufter  reading  it  when  re- 
ceived, 'I  thought  no  more  of  it.  Long  after,  I 
think  it  was  at  tho  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  Congre.ss,  I  heard  some  allusion  which 
brought  that  letter  to  my  recollection.  It  was 
from  a  quarter  which  induced  me  to  believe  that 
it  came  from  Mr.  Crawford.  I  called  and  men- 
tioned it  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  found  that  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  letter.  After  searching 
some  tirtie  ho  found  it  among  some  other  pa- 
pers, and  read  it,  as  he  told  me,  for  the  first 
time.' 

"  The  iMirticular '  quarter '  whence  the  *  allu- 
sion '  which  called  up  the  recollection  of  thia 
confidential  letter  came,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  not 
thought  proper  to  state.  Probably  it  was  Mr. 
Lacock,  who  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Grawford. 
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Prolwbly  h«  tppliml  tu  Mr.  Oalhoiin  for  inror- 
mation,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  the  Fa>iii<lf  nt, 
and  requested  a  sight  <>f  thnt  letter  that  he 
miRht  communicate  its  (x>ntent«  to  Mr.  I.acock. 
Mr.  liacock  waH  a{ipoin<£d  upon  the  cuiiiuiittvo 
on  tho  Seminole  wai,on  the  18th  DecomlM-r. 
On  the  2Ut  of  that  '<>onth  tho  recollection  of 
the  confidential  kttr  r  was  tlrxt  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Motiroo,  for  on  vhat  day,  in  a  letter  to  Oon- 
eral  Jackson,  he  Kifcs  an  account  of  itn  recep- 
tion, and  tho  diaposition  made  of  it.  Probably, 
therefore,  it  wa»  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Ijicock 
undertook  tho  inveBtigation  of  this  atliiii'  in  tho 
Senate,  and  that  it  waa  for  his  information  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  called  on  Mr.  Monroe  to  inquire 
about  this  letti^r. 

"  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  tho  existence  and 
contents  of  this  letter  were  about  thnt  time 
communicated  to  Mr./Mcock:  that  he  con- 
versed freelif  and  repeatedly  with  Mr.  C  'alhoun 
upon  the  whole  m'hject:  that  he  wan  informed 
lit' all  that  Had  paused:  the  views  of  the  Preai- 
ilent,  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  cahinet,  and 
that  Mr,  Calhoun  coincided  with  Mr.  IaicocIc 
in  all  hia  views. 

"  Theno  facts  are  stated  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Lacock  himself, 

"  The  motives  of  these  secret  communications 
to  Mr.  Lacock  by  Mr.  Culhoun  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. By  communicntin({  tho  cont<mts  of  the 
confldentiul  letter,  and  withholding  the  fuct 
that  an  approving  answer  had  been  rptunied, 
lie  wished  to  impress  Mr.  Lncock  with  tho  be- 
lief that  General  Jackson  had  predetermined 
before  he  entered  Florida,  to  seize  the  Spanish 
posts,  rifrtit  or  wrong,  with  orders  or  without. 
Acting  under  this  impression,  ho  would  bo  pre- 

Jired  to  discredit  and  disbelieve  all  General 
Bckson's  explanations  and  defences,  and  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  every  circumstance 
disclosed  in  tho  investigation.  By  this  perfidy 
(Jeneral  Jackson  was  deprived  of  all  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  eit'ectual  defence.  To  him  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  all  smiles  and  kindness.  lie  be- 
lieved him  bJs  friend,  seeking  by  all  proper 
means,  in  public  and  private,  to  sliield  him  from 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Having  implicit 
confidence  in  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  President 
ho  would  sooner  have  endured  the  tortures  of^ 
the  iuQuisition  than  have  disclosed  their  answer 
to  his  letter  through  Mr.  Hbea.  The  tie  which 
ho  felt,  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  not.  lie  did  not 
scruple  to  use  one  side  of  a  correspondence  to 
destroy  a  man,  bis  friend,  who  confided  in  him 
with  the  faith  and  affection  of  a  brother — when 
he  knew  that  man  felt  bound  by  obligations 
from  which  no  considerations  short  of  a  know- 
ledge of  his  owrt  perfidy  could  absolve  him,  to 
hold  the  other  side  in  eternal  silence.  General 
Jackson  had  no  objection  to  a  disclosure  of  the 
whole  correspondence.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
of  which  he  was  ashamed,  or  which  on  hia  own 
account  b«  wished  to  ''x)noeaI.  Public  policy 
mode  it  inexpedient  that  i.he  world  should 
know  at  that  time  hotr  far  i\«  goveminent  had 


approved  beforehand  of  hia  proooedings.  Bgt 
had  ho  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  uttenipt, 
ing  to  destroy  him  by  cecrctly  using  onoiiji 
of  tho  corres|K)ndeiice,  he  would  have  been  joi. 
tilled  by  the  laws  of  felf-dcfcnce  in  making 
known  the  other.  Ho  saw  not,  heard  not,  in* 
gincd  not,  that  means  so  perfidious  and  (llNbon. 
orablo  were  in  use  to  destroy  him.  It  never 
entered  his  confiding  heart  that  tho  Imnd  h« 
shook  with  tho  cordiality  of  a  warm  friend  vu 
secretly  pointing  out  to  bin  enemies  tho  path  by 
which  they  might  ambusciule  and  destroy  him. 
Ho  was  incapable  of  conceiving  that  the  honeyeii 
tonguo,  which  to  him  opake  nothing  but  kind- 
ness, was  secretly  conveying  poison  into  tin 
ears  of  Mr.  Lacock,  and  other  meinberH  of  Con- 
gress. It  could  not  enter  his  mind  tliat  his 
confidential  lettertt,  tho  secrets  of  tho  cabinet, 
and  tho  opinions  of  its  members,  were  ill  k. 
crctly  arra;K«-'il  against  him  by  tho  friend  in 
whom  ho  iniplicitly  confided,  misinterpreted 
and  distorted,  without  giving  him  un  oiitjoiiu. 
nity  for  self-defence  or  explanation. 

"Mr.  Calhoun's  object  was  accomplished,  Mr, 
Tyacock  made  a  report  far  transcending  in  bit- 
terness any  thing  which  even  in  tho  opinion  of 
(ieneral  Jackson's  enemies  the  evidence  ficeined 
to  justify.  This  extraordinary  and  unaccount-' 
able  severity  is  now  explained.  It  proemlcd 
from  tho  secret  and  perfidious  representation! 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  based  on  General  Jacki^on's  con- 
fidential letter.  Mr.  Lacock  ought  to  be  pa^ 
tially  excused,  and  stand  before  the  world  cum- 
paratively  justified.  For  most  of  the  injustice 
done  by  his  report  to  tho  soldier  whu  had 
risked  all  for  his  country,  Mr.  Calhoun  i»  tht 
responsible  man. 

"As  dark  as  this  transaction  is, a  shade ii 
yet  to  be  added.  It  was  not  enough  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed 
by  a  professing  friend ;  that  the  contents  ofhis 
confidential  correspondence  had  been  secretly 
communicated  to  his  open  enemies,  while  all  in- 
formation of  the  reply  was  withheld:  it  was 
not  enough  that  an  official  report  overflowing 
with  bittemesa  had  g6no  out  to  the  world 
to  blast  his  fame,  which  must  stand  for  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  hia  country.  Lost 
some  accident  might  expose  tho  evidences  of 
tho  understanding  under  which  ho  acted,  and  i 
the  duplicity  of  his  secret  accuser,  means  inuit 
be  taken  to  procure  tho  destruction  of  the  an- 
swer to  tho  confidential  letter  through  Mr. 
Khea.  They  were  these.  About  the  time  Jlr. 
Lacock  made  his  report  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Rhea  were  both  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Khea  called  on  General  Jackson,  as  lie  said, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  begged  him  I 
on  his  return  home  to  burn  his  reply,  lie  said  | 
tho  President  feared  that  by  the  death  of  Gen- i 
oral  Jackson,  or  some  other  accident,  it  might  I 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make  an  I 
improper  use  of  it-  lie  therefore  conjured  hinj 
by  the  friendship  which  had  always  existed  be- 1 
twcen  them  (and  by  his  obligationsasabrotbetl 
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M|cn)  to  deitroy  It  on  his  return  to  NHhTillc. 
BdicTing  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoun  to  ho 
hit  deroti'd  frlondi,  and  not  dccnting  It  ponnble 
that  any  incident  could  occur  which  would  re- 
quiro  or  Juitify  iti  uro,  ho  gavo  Mr.  Hhoa  tho 
promiM  he  Molicitud,  and  acconlin^ly  liftcr  hit  ro- 
liimto  Naahvillo  he  burnt  Mr.  Khea's  letter,  and 
on  hl»  letter-book  oiiposito  tho  copy  of  hia  confi- 
dential letter  to  Mr.  Alonrou  made  this  entry ; — 
"ijUr.  Hhea'a  letter  in  anticer  it  burnt  thit 
\%  April,  im.^ 

■'Mr.  Calhoun's  Riana(^nicnt  won  thus  far 
pompletcly  triumphant.    Ho  had  aecrctly  a«- 
Ktilcd  (Jcneral  Jackson  In  cabinet  council,  and 
canned  it  to  bo  nubliclv  announced  that  ho  was 
hi*  (Vlcnd.    While  the  confiding  soldier  waa 
tuactinit  him  aa  '  an  honest  man.  tho  noblest 
work  of  Ood,'  ho  was  betraying  nis  confiden- 
tial corrcswondenco  to  his  enemy,  and  laying 
thu  haais  ot  a  document  which  was  intended  to 
liwt  his  fame  and  ruin  his  character  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  countrymen.      liCst  accident 
should  bring  tho  truth  to  light,  and  expose  his 
(hiiilwity,  ho  procures  through  tho  President 
and  Mr.  Rhea  tho  destruction  of  tho  approving 
mvKT  to  tho  confidential  letter.    Mr.  Uhca 
m  an  old  man  and  General  Jackson's  health 
ttblc.   In  a  few  years  nil  who  were  supposod 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  tho  reply  would  bo  in 
iheir  praves.    Every  trace  of  tho  approval  given 
beforehand  by  tlio  government  to  the  opera- 
tions of  (iencral  Jackson  would  soon  be  obliter- 
ited  and  the  undivided  rcaponsibility  would 
iireTer  rest  on  his  head.     At  least,  should  acci- 
dent or  policy  bring  to  light  tho  duplicity  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  no  might  deny  nil  knowledge  of 
this  reply,  and  challenge  its  productioii.     He 
nii;;ht  deiond  his  course  in  tho  cabinel  and  ex- 
tenuate his  disciostires  to  Mr.  Lacock,  by  muin- 
tiining  before  tho  public  that  ho  had  always 
believed  General  Jackson  violated  his  orders 
and  ought  to  have  been  punished.    At  tho  worst, 
the  BTittcn  reply  if  once  destroyed  could  never 
be  recalled  from  the  flames;  and  should  Gen- 
eral Jackson  still  bo  living,  his  assertion  might 
not  be  considea-d  more  conclusive  th.in  Air. 
Calhoun's  denial.    In  any  view  it  was  desirable 
toliim  that  this  letter  should  be  destroyed,  and 
through  hia  management,  oa  is  verily  believed, 
it  was  destroyed. 

"Happily  however  for  tho  truth  of  history 
and  the  cause  of  public  justice,  tho  writer  of  tho 
reply  is  still  alive;  and  from  a  journal  kept  at 
the  time,  is  able  to  give  an  nccurato  account  of 
this  transaction.  He  testifles  directly  to  the 
tritlng  of  the  letter,  to  its  contents,  and  tho 
means  taken  to  secure  its  destruction.  Judge 
Orerton,  to  whom  tho  letter  was  confidentially 
(hown,  testifies  directly  to  tho  existence  of  tho 
letter,  and  to  tho  fact  that  General  Jackson  af- 
terwards told  him  it  was  destroyed. 
"These,  with  the  statement  of  General  Jack- 
son himself,  and  the  entry  in  his  letter-book 
irWdi  was  seen  by  several  persons  many  years 
1^0,  til  these  fiicts  beyond  a  doubt. 


"  Certainly  the  history  of  tho  world  aearoel/ 
presents  a  parallel  to  this  transaction.  It  haa 
bcc»i  "len  with  what  *evcrity  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nounoeil  Mr.  Crawford  for  revealing  tlio  secret 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet :  with  wliut  juHtice 
may  a  retort  of  tenfold  severity  bo  niailo  upon 
him,  when  he  not  only  reveals  to  Mr.  Imt 
cock  the  proceedings  of  tho  cabinet,  but  the 
confidential  letter  of  a  confiding  friend,  not  for 
tho  lienctlt  of  that  friend,  but  tlirough  misrep- 
resentation of  the  transaction  and  concealment 
of  the  reply,  to  aid  his  enemies  In  accomplish- 
ing his  destruction.  It  was  doubtless  exiwcted 
thai  Mr.  liOcock  would  produce  a  document 
which  would  overwhelm  (General  Jackson  and 
destroy  hiui  in  public  estimation.  In  that  event 
tho  proceedings  of  tho  cabinet  would  no  longer 
havo  been  held  sacred.  The  erroneous  impres- 
sion made  on  the  public  mind  would  havo  oecn 
corrected,  nnd  the  world  havo  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  not  onlv  dlsnpijr»ved  the  acts 
of  (jlencral  Jackson,  but  had  in  tho  cabinet  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  nrocure  his  punishment.  As 
the  matter  stood,  the  rcsponKi^ility  of  attacking 
tho  General  rested  on  Mr.  Cra.. )  jni^  and  had  tho 
decision  of  the  people  been  different,  the  responsi- 
bility of  defenaiug  him  would  have  been  thrown 
excluRlvcly  upon  Mr.  Adams,«nd  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  have  claimed  the  merit  of  tho  attack.  But 
until  tho  public  should  decide,  it  was  not  pru- 
dent to  loHo  tho  friendship  of  General  Jackson, 
which  might  bo  of  more  service  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
than  tho  truth.  It  was  thus  ut  the  sacritico  of 
every  principlo  of  honor  and  friendship  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  managed  to  throw  all  responsibil- 
ity on  his  political  rivals,  and  profit  by  tho  re 
suit  of  these  movements  whatever  it  might  b«. 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn expected  the  entire  prostration  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  and  m.tnaged  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Rhea'a  letter,  for  tho  purpose  of 
disarming  the  friend  lii'  had  betrayed,  that  ho 
might,  with  impunity  when  tho  public  should 
have  pronounced  n  sentence  of  condemnation, 
have  come  forward  and  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  denounce  him. 

"The people  however  sustained  General  Jack- 
son against  tho  attacks  of  all  his  enemies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  open  and  secret,  and  thercforo  it 
became  convenient  for  Mr.  Calhoun  to  retain 
his  mask,  to  appear  as  the  friend  of  one  whom 
the  people  had  pronounced  their  friend,  and  to 
let  Mr.  Crawford  bear  the  unjust  imputation  of 
having  assailed  him  in  the  cabinet. 

"It  must  bo  oonfessed  that  the  mask  was 
worn  with  consummate  Ekill.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
understood  by  all  of  General  Jackson's  friends 
to  be  his  warm  nnd  able  defender.  When,  in 
1824,  Jlr.  Calhoun  was  withdrawn  from  the 
lists  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  im- 
pression made  on  tho  friends  of  General  Jack- 
son was  that  ho  did  it  to  favor  the  election  of 
their  favorite,  when  it  is  believed  to  bo  susoep- 
tible  of  proof  that  ho  secretly  flattered  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  with  tho  idea  that  he  waa 
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with  them.  It  is  certain  that  for  the  Tioe- 
Presidencj  he  continued  to  secure  nearly  all 
the  Adams  votes,  most  of  the  Jackson  votes, 
and  even  half  of  the  Olay  votes  in  Kentucky. 
But  never  did  the  friends  of  General  Jackson 
doubt  his  devotion  to  their  cause  in  that  con- 
test until  the  publication  of  his  correspondence 
with  General  Jackson.  In  a  note,  page  7,  he 
undeceives  them  by  saying : 

t<  When  my  name  was  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  presidential  candidates,  I  assumed  a  per- 
fectly neutral  position  between  General  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Adams.  I  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  a  congressional  caucus,  as  both  those  gentle- 
men were  also,  and  as  I  bore  very  friendly  per- 
sonal and  political  relations  to  both,  I  would 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  election  of 
either.' 

"  I  have  now  ^ven  a  futhful  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  fiusts  which  transpired  touching 
my  movement)  in  Florida,  during  the  Seminole 
campaign. 

"When  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secretly  misinter^ 

Sreting  my  views  and  conduct  through  Mr. 
peer  to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  I  had 
extended  to  him  my  fullest  confidence,  inas- 
much as  I  consulted  him  as  if  he  were  one 
of  my  cabinet,  showed  him  the  written  rules 
by  which  my  administration  was  to  be  ev- 
ented, which  he  apparently  approved,  received 
from  him  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship, so  much  so  that  I  would  have  scorned 
even  a  suggestion  that  he  was  capable  of  such 
unworthy  conduct 

"ANDREW  JACKSON." 

Such  is  the  paper  which  General  Jackson 
left  behind  him  for  publication,  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  events  of 
the  time.  'From  the  rupture  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoim  (beginning  to  open 
in  1830,  and  breaking  out  in  1831),  dates  ca- 
lamitous events  to  this  country,  upon  which 
history  cannot  shut  her  eyes,  and  which  would 
be  a  barren  relation  without  the  revelation  of 
their  cause.  Justice  to  Mr.  Monroe  (who  seemed 
to  hesitate  in  the  cabinet  about  the  proposition 
to  censure  or  punish  Gen.  Jackson),  requires  it 
to  be  distinctly  brought  out  that  he  had  either 
never  read,  or  had  entirely  forgotten  General 
Jackson's  confidential  letter,  to  be  answered 
through  the  venerable  representative  from  Teu 
nessee  (Mr.  John  Rhea),  and  the  production  of 
which  in  the  cabinet  had  such  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition — and  against 
it.  This  is  well  told  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  Mr.  Forsyth— is  enforced  in  the  "Expo- 
sition," and  referred  to  in  the  "  correspondence," 
but  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  Mr.  Crawford's 


own  words.  He  says :  "  Indeed,  my  own  viewi 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  material  duuwt 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  convened.  Mr.  Calhouo 
made  some  allusion  to  a  letter  the  General  had 
written  to  the  President,  who  had  foigotten 
that  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  but  said  if 
he  had  received  such  an  one,  he  could  find  it* 
and  went  directly  to  his  cabinet  and  brought  the 
letter  out  In  it  General  Jackson  approved  of 
the  determination  of  the  government  to  break  up 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston ;  and  gave  it  also 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Floridas  should  betaktn 
by  the  United  States.  He  added  it  mi'-'-t  be  a 
delicate  matter  for  the  Executive  ^  ^  but 

if  the  President  approved  of  it,  he  .  .  only  to 
^ve  a  hint  to  some  confidential  member  of  Con- 
gress, say  Mr.  Johnny  Ray  (Rhea),  and  he  would 
do  it,  and  take  the  responsibUity  of  it  on  him. 
self.  I  asked  the  President  if  the  letter  had 
been  answered.  He  replied,  No ;  for  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  having  received  it.  I 
then  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  General  Jack- 
son, in  taking  Pensacola,  believed  he  was  doing 
what  the  Executive  wished.  After  that  letter 
was  produced  unanswered  I  should  have  opposed 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  General, 
who  had  considered  the  silence  of  the  President 
as  a  tacit  consent.  Tet  it  was  after  this  letter 
was  produced  and  read  that  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
his  proposition  to  the  cabinet  for  punishing  the 
General.  You  may  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, if  you  please."  It  was  shown  to  him  by 
General  Jackson,  as  shown  in  the  "correspond- 
ence," and  in  the  "  Exposition ;"  and  is  only  re- 
produced here  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  t« 
Mr.  Monroe. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

BBEAKINQ  UP  OP  THE  CABINET,  AND  APPOLM 
H£NT  OF  ANOTHER 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pamphlet  n, 
quickly  followed  by  an  event  which  seemed  to 
be  its  natural  consequence — that  of  a  breakiii 
up,  and  reconstructing  the  President's  cabinet 
Several  of  its  members  classed  as  the  politiol . 
fViends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  could  hardly  expect 
to  remain  as  ministers  to  General  Jackson 
while  adhering  to  that  gentleman.   The  Secw  | 
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tuj  of  State,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  in  the  cate- 
gDij  of  fiiture  presidential  aspirants ;  and  in 
tJutt  character  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Galhcin,  and 
lifcune  the  cause  of  attacks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent  He  determined  to  resign ;  and  that  de- 
termination carried  with  it  the  Toluntaiy,  or 
obligatory  resignations  of  all  the  others— each 
one  of  whom  published  his  reasons  for  his  act 
Ur.  Eaton,  Secretary  at  War,  placed  his  upon 
the  ground  of  original  disinclination  to  take  the 
place,  and  a  design  to  quit  it  at  the  first  suita- 
ble moment — which  he  believed  had  now  arriv- 
(i  Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Branch,  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Berrien,  At- 
torney General,  placed  theirs  upon  the  ground 
of  compliance  with  the  President's  wishes.     Of 
the  three  latter,  the  two  first  classed  as  the 
(HendB  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  Attorney  General, 
on  this  occasion,  was  considered  as  favoring 
bin,  but  not  of  his  political  party.    The  unplea- 
vmt  business    was   courteously  conducted — 
^nnsacted  in  writing  as  well  as  in  personal 
wnTersations,  and  all  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
lecorum.   Far  from  attempting  to  find  an  ex- 
tose  for  his  conduct  in  the  imputed  misconduct 
if  the  retiring  Secretaries,  the  President  gave 
Ihm  letters  of  respect,  in  which  he  bore  testi- 
nony  to   their  acceptable  deportment  while 
isEociated  with  him,  and  placed  the  required 
resignations  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  a  de- 
Icrm'ution  to  reorganize  his  cabinet.    And, 
m  fact,  that  determination  l)ecame  unavoidable 
i  liter  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pam- 
phlet After  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  re- 
I  main,  as  being  viewed  under  the  aspect  of 
'Mordecai,the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 
I  Mr,  Eaton,  as  his  supporter,  found  a  reason  to 
do  what  he  wished,  in  following  his  example. 
The  supporters  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  howsoever  unex- 
ceptionable their  conduct  had  been,  and  might 
be,  could  neither  expect,  nor  desire,  to  remain 
unong  the   President's  confidential  advisers 
liter  the  broad  rupture  with  that  gentleman. 
I  Hr.  Barry,  Postmaster  General,  and  the  first 
tfthat  office  who  hnd   been  called  to  the 
abinet  councils,  and  classing  as  friendly  to 
I  Hr,  Van  Buren,  did  not  resign,  but  soon  had 
I  bis  place  vacated  by  the  appointment  of  min- 
I  liter  to  Spain.    Mr.  Van  Buren's  resignation 
IviB  Boon  followed  by  the  appointment  of  min- 
liiter  to  London;  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  made 
lOoremor  vS  Florida ;  and,  on  the  early  death 


of  Mr.  Bany,  became  hia  successor  at  Ma* 
drid. 

The  new  cabinet  Ttas  composed  of  Edward 
Livingston  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State; 
Louis  McLane  of  Delaware  (recalled  from  the 
London  mission  for  that  purpose).  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Lewis  Cass  of  Ohio,  Secretary 
at  War;  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall  of  Ken- 
tucky, Postmaster  General;  Roger  Brooke 
Taney  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General.  This 
change  in  the  cabinet  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
party  politics  of  the  day,  and  filled  all  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers,  and  had  many  sinister  rear 
sons  assigned  for  it — all  to  the  prejudice  of 
General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren — to 
which  neither  of  them  replied,  though  having 
the  easy  means  of  vindication  in  their  hands— 
the  former  in  the  then  prepared  "  Exposition" 
which  is  now  first  given  to  the  public — ^the  lat- 
ter in  the  testimony  of  General  Jackson,  also 
first  published  in  this  Thirtt  Years'  View, 
and  in  the  history  cf  the  real  cause  of  thebreach 
between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
which  the  "  Exposition  "  contuns.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  also  sought  to  be  injured  in  the  pub- 
lished "  correspondence,"  chiefly  as  thk'  alleged 
divulger,  and  for  a  wicked  purpose,  of  the  pro- 
ceedihgs  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  military  court  on  General  Jackson. 
Mr.  Calhoun  arraigned  him  as  the  divulger  of 
that  cabinet  secret,  to  the  faithful  keeping  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  cabinet  proceedings, 
every  meml)er  of  that  council  is  most  strictly 
enjoined.  Mr.  Crawford's  answer  to  this  ar- 
raignment was  brief  and  pointed.  He  denied 
the  divulgation — affirmed  that  the  disclosure 
had  been  made  immediately  after  the  cabinet 
consultation,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  published  in  a  paper  of  that  city,  in 
which  the  facts  were  reversed — Mr.  Crawford 
being  made  the  mover  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
proposition,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  the  defender  of 
the  General ;  and  he  expresed  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  procured  that  letter  to  be  written 
and  published,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Gen- 
eral Jackson  against  him ;  (which  belief  the 
Exposition  seems  to  confirm) — and  declaring 
that  he  only  spoke  of  the  cabinet  proposition 
after  the  publication  of  that  letter,  and  for  th« 
purpose  of  contradicting  it,  and  telling  the  tine/t, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  made  the  proposition  for  tte 
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oonrt,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  resisted, 
and  defeated  it.  His  words  were :  "  My  apol- 
ogy for  having  disclosed  what  passed  in  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  is  this :  In  the  summer  after  that 
meeting,  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton was  published  in  a  Nashville  paper,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  I  had  proposed  to  arrest 
General  Jackson,  but  that  he  was  triumphantly 
defended  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  I>rr.  Adams. 
This  letter  I  have  always  believed  was  written 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  by  his  direction.  It  had 
the  desired  effect.  General  Jackson  became 
extremely  inimical  to  me,  and  friendly  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  In  stating  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  induce  Mr.  Monroe  to  support  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  conduct  throughout,  adverting 
to  Mr.  Monroe's  apparent  admission,  that  if  a 
young  ofBcer  had  acted  so,  he  might  bo  safely 
punished,  Mr.  Adams  said — that  if  General 
Jackson  had  acted  so,  that. if  ho  had  been  a 
Eulialtem  ofBcer,  shooting  was  too  good  for 
him.  This,  however,  was  said  with  a  view  of 
driving  Mr.  Monroe  to  an  unlimited  support  of 
what  General  Jaclcson  had  done,  and  not  with 
an  unfriendly  view  to  the  General.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's proposition  in  the  cabinet  was,  that 
General  Jackson  should  bo  punished  in  some 
form,  I  am  not  positive  which.  As  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  propose  to  arrest  General  Jack- 
son, I  feel  confident  that  I  could  not  have  made 
use  of  that  word  in  my  relation  to  you  of  the 
circumstances  which  transpired  in  the  cabinet." 
This  was  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  April 
30th,  1830,  and  which  was  shown  to  General 
Jackson,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn; and  which  was  the  second  thing  that 
brought  him  to  suspect  Mr.  Calhoun,  having 
repulsed  all  previous  intimations  of  his  hostility 
to  the  General,  or  been  quieted  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answers.  The  Nashville  letter  is  strong- 
ly presented  in  the  "Exposition"  as  having 
come  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  believed  by  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "correspond- 
ence," the  Telegraph,  formerly  the  Jackson 
oi^n,  changed  its  course,  as  had  been  revealed 
to  Mr.  Duncanson— came  out  for  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  against  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  followed  by  all  the  affiliated  presses  which 
awaited  its  lead.  The  Globe  took  the  stand 
for  which  it  was  established ;  and  became  the 
flttthfiil,  fearless,   incorruptibia,  and  powerfiil 


supporter  of  General  Jackson  and  his  adiniai» 
tration,  in  the  long,  vehement,  and  eventiti. 
contests  in  which  he  become  engaged 


CHAPTER    LV. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  small  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States  seemed  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  dissolu- 
tion about  this  time,  from  the  frequency  of  de- 
sertion ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  was  taxed 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  It  could  devise 
no  other  than  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  rank 
and  file  and  non-commissioned  ofiicers ;  wliich 
upon  trial,  was  found  to  answer  but  little  pur- 
pose. In  an  army  of  6000  the  desertions  wen 
1450  in  the  year;  and  increasing.  Mr.  Macon 
from  his  home  in  North  Carolina,  having  hii 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  debatcj 
in  Congress,  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  lali) 
his  finger  upon  the  true  cause  of  these  de:-er 
tions,  and  consequently  showed  what  should  bi 
the  true  remedy.    He  wrote  thus ; 

"Why  does  the  army,  of  late  years,  descp 
more  than  formerly  ?  Because  the  officers  Lave 
been  brought  up  at  West  Point,  and  not  anioi);; 
the  people.  Soldiers  desert  because  not  attach" 
ed  to  the  service,  or  not  attached  to  the  officcrii. 
West  Point  carets  prevent  the  promotion  of 
good  sergeants,  and  men  cannot  like  a  service 
which  denies  them  promotion,  nor  like  oflicers 
who  get  all  the  commissions.  The  increase  of 
pay  will  not  cure  the  evil,  and  nothing  but  pro- 
motion will.  In  the  Revolutionary  army,  u 
had  many  distinguished  officers,  who  cutcmi 
the  army  as  privates. " 

This  is  wisdom,  and  besides  carrying  convic- 
tion for  the  truth  of  all  it  says,  it  leads  to  re- 
flections upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  our  na- 
tional military  school,  which  extend  beyond 
the  evil  which  was  the  cause  of  writingit.  Since 
the  act  of  1812,  which  placed  this  institution 
upon  its  present  footing,  giving  its  students  a 
legal  right  to  appointment  (as  constructed  and  i 
practised),  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  not 
a  government  in  Europe,  and  has  been  nont 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revela- 
tion (when  the  nobles  had  pretty  nearly  a  mo- 1 
nopoly  of  army  appointments),  so  unfriesdl) 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  giving  suchmi' 
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jue  tdvantrgi^o  to  somo  parts  of  tho  commu 
nitr  over  the  lent.    Offioera  can  now  rise  from 
the  ranl's  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe — in 
Austria,  Kussia,  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  there  are  constant  and  illus- 
trious examples.     Twenty-three  marshals  of 
the  empiri  rose  from  the  ranks — among  them 
Xey,  Mas&'na,  Oudinot,  Murat,  Soult,  Bema- 
dotto.    In  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her 
Royal  Military  College,  the  largest  part  of  the 
commissious  are  now  given  to  citizens  in  civil 
life  and  to  non-commissioned  oflScers.    A  re- 
turn lately  made  to  parliament  shows  that  in 
(ighteen  years — from  1830  to  1847 — the  number 
of  citizens  who  received  commissions,  was  1,266 ; 
the  number  of  non-commissioned  ofBcers  pro- 
moted, was  446  5  and  the  number  of  cadets  ap- 
pointed from  the  Royal  Military  College  was 
413.  These  citizen  appointments  were  exclusive 
of  those  who  purchased  commissions — another 
mode  for  citizens  to  get  into  the  British  army, 
and  which  largely  increases  the  number  in  that 
class  of  appointments — sales  of  commissions, 
ifith  the  approbation  pf  tho  government,  being 
there  valid.   But  exclusive  of  purchased  commis- 
Eions  daring  the  same  period  of  eighteen  years, 
the  number  of  citizens  appointed,  and  of  non- 
commissioned officers  promoted,  were,  together, 
nearly  four  times  the  number  of  goyemment 
cadets  appointed.    Now,  how  has  it  been  in  our 
tewix  during  any  equal  number  of  years,  or  all 
{he  years,  since  the  Military  Academy  got  into 
full  operation  under  the  act  of  1812 1    I  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  war  of 
1812,  for  during  that  war  there  were  field  and 
general  ofiBcers  in  service  who  came  from  civil 
life,  and  who  procured  the  promotion  of  many 
meritorious  non-commissioned  officers ;  tho  act 
totliaTing  at  first  been  construed  to  exclude 
them.  How  many?  Fewornone,of  citizens  ap- 
pointed, or  non-commisioned  ofllcers  promoted 
-only  in  new  or  temporary  corps— the  others 
being  held  to  belong  to  the  government  cadets. 
I  will  mention  two  instances  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  to  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  commission  for  a  citizen  in  the 
regular  regiments — one  the  case  of  the  late  Capt. 
Hermann  Thorn,  son  of  Col.  Thorn,  of  New- 
York.   The  young  man  had  ^>plied  for  the  pla<« 
of  cadet  at  West  Point ;  und  not  being  able  to 
obtab  it,  and  having  a  strong  military  turn,  he 
Kught  service  in  Europe,  and  found  it  in  Aus- 


tria ;  and  was  admitted  into  a  hussar  regiment 
on  the  confines  of  Turkey,  without  commission, 
but  with  the  pay,  clothing,  and  ration  of  a  cor- 
poral; with  the  privilege  of  associaUng  with 
oflJcers,  and  a  right  to  expect  a  commission  if 
he  proved  himself  worthy.  These  are  the  exact 
terms,  substituting  sergeant  for  corporal,  on 
which  cadets  were  received  into  the  aqpy,  and 
attached  to  companies,  in  Washington's  time. 
Young  Thorn  proved  himself  to  be  worthy ;  re« 
ccived  the  commission ;  rose  in  five  years  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant;  when,  the  war  breaking 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  h« 
asked  leave  to  resign,  was  permitted  to  du  so, 
and  came  home  to  ask  service  in  the  regular  ar* 
my  of  the  United  States.  His  application  wa» 
made  through  Senator  Cass  and  otheru,  he  only 
asking  for  the  lowest  place  in  the  gradation  of 
ofllcers,  BO  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
promotion  in  any  one.  The  application  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  of  illegality,  he  not  having 
graduated  at  West  Point.  Afterwards  I  took 
up  the  case  of  tho  young  man,  e^t  President  Polk 
to  nominate  him,  sustained  the  nomination  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  thus  got  a  start  for  a  young 
officer  who  soon  advanced  himself,  receiving  two 
brevets  for  gallant  conduct  and  several  wounds 
in  the  great  b<^ttle3  of  Mexico ;  and  was  after- 
wards drowned,  conducting  a  detachment  to 
California,  in  crossing  his  men  over  the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West. 

Thus  Thorn  was  with  difficulty  saved.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  the  famous  Kit  Carson 
also  nominated  by  President  Polk.  I  was  not 
present  to  argue  his  case  when  he  was  rejected, 
and  might  have  done  no  good  if  I  had  been,  the 
place  being  held  to  belong  to  a  cadet  that  was 
waiting  for  it.  Carson  was  rejected  because  he 
did  not  come  through  the  West  Point  gate.  Be- 
ing a  patriotic  man,  he  has  since  led  many  ex- 
peditions of  his  countrymen,  and  acted  as  guide 
to  the  United  States  officers,  in  New  Mexico^ 
where  he  lives.  He  was  a  guide  to  the  detach- 
ment that  undertook  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  White,  whose  fate  excited  so  much  com- 
miseration at  the  time ;  and  I  have  the  evidence 
that  if  he  had  been  commander,  the  rescue  would 
have  been  eflbcted,  and  the  untuappy  woman 
saved  from  massacre. 

I'his  rule  of  appointment  (the  gidduates  of 
the  academy  to  take  all)  may  now  be  considered 
the  law  of  the  land,  so  settled  by  oonstrootioD 
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and  aenatorial  acquiescence ;  and  consequently 
that  no  American  citizen  is  to  enter  the  regular 
army  except  through  the  gate  of  tho  United 
States  Military  Academy ;  and  few  can  reach 
that  gate  except  through  the  weight  of  a  family 
•onnection,  a  political  influe.:;«,  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  fUend  at  court.  Genius  in  ob- 
scurity has  no  chance ;  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  institution  is  to  make  a  gOTemmcntal,  and 
not  a  national  army.  Appointed  cadet  by  the 
President,  nominated  ofiScer  by  him,  promoted 
upon  his  nomination,  holding  commission  at  his 
pleasure,  receiTing  his  orders  as  law,  looking  to 
hun  as  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  source  of  pre- 
ferment, and  the  dispenser  of  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable emplojrment — ^these  cadet  ofScors  must 
naturaUy  feel  themselves  independent  of  the 
people,  and  dependent  upon  the  President ;  and 
be  irresistibly  led  to  acquire  the  habits  and  fel- 
ings  which,  in  all  ages,  haye  rendered  regular  ar- 
mies obnoxious  to  popular  governments. 

The  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  people  has 
long  since  comprehended  all  this,  and  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  institution  which  haa  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  demonstrations  against  it 
— sometimes  in  Congress,  sometimes  in  the 
State  legislatures,  always  to  be  met,  and  trium- 
phantly met,  by  adducing  Washington  as  the 
&ther  and  founder  of  the  institution.— No  ad- 
duction could  be  more  fallacious.  Washington 
is  no  more  the  father  of  the  present  West  Point 
than  he  is  of  the  present  Mount  Vernon.  The 
West  Point  of  his  day  was  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing and  artillery,  and  nothing  more ;  the  cadet  of 
his  day  was  a  young  soldier,  attached  to  a  com- 
pany, and  serving  with  it  in  the  field  and  in  the 
»mp, "  with  the  pay,  clothing,  and  ration  of  ser- 
leant"  (act  of  1794) ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  ac- 
ive  service,  if  he  had  shown  an  inclination  for  the 
profession,  and  a  capacity  for  its  higher  branch- 
es, then  he  was  sent,  in  the  "discretion"  of  the 
t*reBident,  to  West  Point,  to  take  instruction  in 
those  higher  branches,  namely,  artillery  and  engi- 
neering, and  nothing  more.  All  the  drills  both  of 
officer  and  private — all  the  camp  duty — all  the 
traininip  in  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  rifle 
—were  then  left  to  be  taught  in  the  field  and 
the  camp — a  better  school  than  any  academy ; 
;and  under  oflicers  who  were  to  lead  them  into 
action— better  teachers  than  any  school-room 
professors.  And  all  without  any  additional 
expense  to  the  United  States. 


All  was  right  in  the  time  of  Washington,  ud 
afterwards,  up  to  the  act  of  1812.  None  becunt 
cadets  then  but  those  who  had  a  stomach  for 
the  hardships,  as  well  as  taste  for  the  pleasurct 
of  a  soldier's  life — who,  like  the  Young  Norrtl 
on  the  Grampian  Hills,  had  felt  the  soldier's 
blood  stir  in  their  veins,  and  longed  to  be  off  to 
the  scene  of  war's  alarms,  instead  of  standing 
guard  over  flocks  and  herds.  Cadets  wera  not 
then  sent  to  a  superb  school,  with  the  emtla- 
ments  of  officers,  to  remun  four  years  at  public 
expense,  receiving  educations  for  civil  as  well  as 
military  life,  with  the  right  to  have  commis- 
sions and  be  provided  for  by  the  government; 
or  with  the  secret  intent  to  quit  the  service  aa 
soon  as  they  could  do  better — ^which  most  of 
them  soon  do.  The  act  of  1812  did  the  mis- 
chief; and  that  insidiously  and  by  construction, 
while  ostensibly  keeping  up  the  old  idea  of  ca- 
dets serving  with  their  companies,  and  only  de- 
tached when  the  President  pleased,  to  get  in- 
struction at  the  academy.  It  runs  thus:  "Tbe 
cadets  heretofore  appointed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  whether  of  artillery,  cavalry,  rifle- 
men, or  infantry,  or  may  be  in  future  appointed 
or  hereinafter  provided,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
250 ;  that  they  may  be  attached,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
students  to  the  Military  Academy;  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  established  regulations  thereof" 

The  deception  of  this  clause  is  in  keeping  up 
the  old  idea  of  these  cadets  being  with  their 
companies,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent detached  from  their  companies,  and  attach- 
ed, as  students,  to  the  Military  Academy.  Tb« 
President  is  to  exercise  a  "discretion,"  by 
which  the  cadet  is  transferred  for  a  while  from  • 
his  company  to  the  school,  to  be  there  as  a  stu- 
dent ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  student,  but  still 
retaining  his  original  character  of  quasi  officer 
in  his  company.  This  change  from  camp  to 
school,  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  was  to  be,  as 
formerly,  a  question  for  tho  President  to  decide, 
dependent  for  its  solution  upon  the  militaiy 
indications  of  the  young  man's  character,  and 
his  capacity  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  se^ 
vice;  and  this  only  permissive  in  tho  President 
He  "may"  attach,  &c.  Now,  all  this  is  illn* 
sion.  Cadets  are  not  sent  to  companies,  whe- 
ther of  artillery,  infantry,  cavalry,  or  riflemen. 
Tho  President  exercises  no  "discretion"  about 
detaching  them  fit>m  their  company  and  sttacb 
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•ju  them  as  stadents.    They  are  appointed  as 
itadents,  and  go  right  off  to  school,  and  get 
f^  years'  education  at  the  public  expense, 
whether  they  have  any  taste  for  military  life,  or 
not    That  is  the  first  large  deception  under 
the  act:  others  follow,  until  it  is  all  deception. 
Another  cUiuse  says,  the  cadet  shall  "  sign  arti- 
cles^ with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
to  serve  fire  years,  unless  sooner  discharged." 
This  is  deceptive,  suggesting  a  service  which  has 
30  existence,  and  taking  a  bond  for  what  is  not 
(0  be  performed.    It  is  the  hnguage  of  a  sol- 
dier's enlistment,  where  there  is  no  enlistment ; 
ind  was  a  fiction  invented  to  constitutionalize 
the  act.    The  language  makes  the  cadet  an  en- 
listed soldier,  bound  to  serve  the  United  States 
the  usual  soldier's  term,  when  this  paper  sol- 
dier—this apparent  private  in  the  ranks — is  in 
itality  a  gentleman  student,  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  an  officer,  obtaining  education  at  pub- 
lic expense,  instead  of  carrying  a  musket  in  the 
rules.   The  whole  clause  is  an  illusion,  to  use 
no  stronger  term,  and  put  in  for  a  purpose 
which  the  legisktive  history  of  the  day  well 
expluns ;  and  that  was,  to  moke  the  act  consti- 
tational  on  its  face,  and  enable  it  to  get  through 
the  forms,  and  become  a  law.   There  were  mem- 
bers who  denied  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  establish  this  national  elcmosy- 
niry  university ;  and  others  who  doubted  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  officering  the  army  in 
this  manner.    To  get  over  these  objections,  the 
election  of  the  students  took  the  form,  in  the 
statute,  of  a  soldier's  enlistment ;  and  in  fact 
they  sign  articles  of  enlistment,  like  recruits, 
but  only  to  appease  the  constitution  and  satisfy 
Bcraples;  and  I  have  myself,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  seen  the  ori- 
ginal articles  brought  into  secret  session  and 
exhibited,  to  prove  that  the  student  was  an 
enlisted  soldier,  and  not  a  student,  and  there- 
fore constitutionally  in  service.    The  term  of 
fire  years  being  found  to  be  no  term  of  service 
It  all,  as  the  student  might  quit  the  service 
within  a  year  after  his  education,  which  many 
of  them  did,  it  was  extended  to  eight ;  but  still 
without  effect,  except  in  procuring  a  few  years 
of  unwilling  service  from  those  who  mean  to 
(Dit ;  as  the  greater  part  do.    I  was  told  by  an 
officer  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  that,  of 
thirtT-six  cadets  who  had  graduated  and  been 
eommissioned  at  the  same  time  with  himself 


there  were  only  about  half  a  dosen  then  in  8er> 
vice ;  so  that  this  great  national  establishment 
is  mainly  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  those  who  have  influence  to  get  there.  The 
act  provides  that  these  students  are  to  be  in* 
structed  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
branches  of  the  military  art;  they  are  to  be 
"  trained  and  taught  all  the  duties  incident  to 
a  regular  camp."  Now,  all  this  training  and 
teaching,  and  regular  camp  duty,  was  done  in 
Washington's  time  in  the  regular  camp  itself 
and  about  as  much  better  done  as  substance  is 
better  than  form,  and  reality  better  than  imita* 
tion,  with  the  advantage  of  training  each  officer 
to  tbe  particular  arm  of  the  service  to  which  he 
was  to  belong,  and  in  which  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  excel. 

Gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
living  is  a  vicious  principle,  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reason  or  precedent.  Such  instruc- 
tion, to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died 
for  their  country,  is  as  old  as  the  first  ages  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
oration  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Pericles  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  slain  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war :  and  as  modern  as  the 
present  British  Military  Royal  Acsdemy ;  which, 
although  royal,  makes  the  sons  of  the  living 
nobility  and  gentry  pay  j  and  only  gives  gratu- 
itous instruction  and  support  to  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  public  service.  And 
so,  I  believe,  of  other  European  military  schools. 

These  are  vital  objections  to  the  institution ; 
but  they  do  not  include  the  high  practical  evil 
which  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Macon  discerned,  and 
with  which  this  chapter  opened — namely,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  appointments.  That  is  efiected 
in  the  fourth  section,  not  openly  and  in  direct 
terms  (for  that  would  have  rendered  the  act  un- 
constitutional on  its  face),  but  by  the  use  of 
words  which  admit  the  construction  anr*  the 
practice,  and  therefore  make  the  law,  which  now 
is,  the  legal  right  of  the  cadet  to  receive  a  com 
mission  who  has  received  the  academical  diplo 
ma  for  going  through  all  the  classes.  This  gives 
to  these  cadets  a  monopoly  of  the  officer,  to  the 
exclusion  of  citizens  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers ;  and  it  deprives  the  Senate  of  its  constitu- 
tional share  in  making  these  appointments.  By 
a  "  regulation,"  the  academic  professors  are  to 
recommend  at  each  annual  examination,  five 
cadets  in  each  class,  on  account  of  their  particu- 
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lar  merit,  whom  the  President  is  to  attach  to 
companies.  This  expunges  the  Senate,  opens 
the  door  to  that  &Toritism  which  natural  pa- 
rents find  it  hard  to  repress  among  their  own 
children,  and  which  is  proverbial  among  teach- 
ers. By  the  constitution,  and  for  a  great  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  not  as  a  privilege  of  the  body, 
the  Senate  is  to  have  an  advising  and  consenting 
power  over  the  army  appointments :  by  practice 
and  construction  it  is  not  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, but  the  President  and  the  academy  who 
appoint  the  ofSeers.  The  President  sends  the 
student  to  the  academy:  the  academy  gives  a 
diploma,  and  that  gives  him  a  right  to  the  com- 
mitiEion-*-the  Senate's  consent  being  an  obligfr* 
tory  form.  The  President  and  the  academy 
lire  the  real  appointing  power,  and  the  Senate 
nothing  but  an  of9oe  for  the  registration  of  their 
appointments.  And  thus  the  Senate,  by  con- 
struction of  a  statute  and  its  own  acquiescence, 
has  ceased  to  have  control  over  these  appoint- 
ments :  and  the  whole  body  of  army  ofiQcers  is 
fast  becoming  the  mere  creation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  military  academy.  The  effect 
of  this  mode  of  appointment  will  be  to  create  a 
governmental,  instead  of  a  national  army ;  and 
the  cfTect  of  this  exclusion  of  non-commissioned 
ofncers  and  privates  firom  promotion,  will  be  to 
degrade  the  regular  soldier  into  a  merceniuy, 
Stirring  for  pay  without  affection  for  a  country 
which  dishonors  him.  Hence  the  desertions 
and  the  correlative  evil  of  diminished  enlistments 
on  the  part  of  native-bom  Americans. 

Courts  of  law  have  invented  many  fictions  to 
facilitate  trials,  but  none  to  give  jurisdiction. 
The  jurisdiction  must  r  o  upon  fact,  and  so 
should  the  constitutionality  of  on  act  of  Con- 
gress; but  this  act  of  1812  rests  its  constitu- 
tionality upon  fictions.  It  is  a  fiction  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cadet  is  an  enlisted  soldier— a 
fiction  to  suppose  that  he  is  attached  to  a  com- 
pany and  thence  transferred,  in  the  "  digcreiion  " 
of  the  President,  to  the  academy — a  fiction  to 
suppose  that  he  is  constitutionally  appointed  in 
tho  army  by  the  Prosiuont  and  Senate.  The 
very  title  of  the  act  is  fictitious,  giving  not  the 
least  hint,  not  even  in  tlio  convenient  formula 
of  "  other  purposes  "  of  the  great  school  it  was 
about  to  create. 

It  is  entitled,  "  An  act  making  further  pro- 
vision for  the  corps  of  engineers ; "  when  five 
out  of  the  six  sections  which  it  contains  go  to 


moke  further  provision  for  two  hundred  and  fif 
ty  students  at  a  national  military  and  civil  naj, 
versity.  As  now  constituted,  our  academy  ji 
an  imitation  of  the  European  military  schooh 
which  create  governmental  and  not  national  of. 
ficors — which  make  routine  ofBoers,  but  cannot 
create  military  genius— and  which  block  up  tbe 
way  against  genius— especially  barefooted  ge- 
nius— such  as  this  country  abounds  in  and 
which  the  field  alone  can  develope.  "My  chil- 
dren, " — the  French  generals  were  accustomed 
to  say  to  the  young  conscripts  during  the  Rot- 
olution— "  My  children,  there  are  soma  captains 
among  you,  and  the  first  campaign  will  bIiov 
who  they  are,  and  they  shall  have  their  places." 
And  such  expressions,  and  the  system  in  which 
they  are  founded,  have  brought  out  the  milita. 
ry  genius  of  the  country  in  every  age  and  nj. 
tion,  and  produced  such  officers  as  the  schools 
can  never  make. 

Tho  adequate  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  1812,  and>remit  the  academy  to 
its  condition  in  Washington's  time,  and  as  en- 
larged by  several  acts  up  to  1812.  Then  no 
one  would  wish  to  become  a  cadet  but  he  that 
had  the  soldier  in  him,  and  meant  to  stick  to 
his  profession,  and  work  his  way  up  from  the 
"  pay,  ration,  and  clo'thing  of  a  sergeant,"  to  the 
rank  of  fleld-oflBccr  or  general.  Struggles  for 
West  Point  appointments  would  then  cease, 
and  the  boys  on  the  ''Grampian  Hills"  would 
have  their  chance.  This  is  tho  adequate  reme- 
dy. If  that  repeal  cannot  be  had,  then  a  sub- 
ordinate and  half-way  remedy  may  be  found  b 
giving  to  citizens  and  non-commissioned  officers 
a  share  of  the  commissions,  equal  to  what  they 
get  in  the  British  service,  and  restoring  the 
Senate  to  its  constitutional  right  of  rejecting  as 
well  as  confirming  cadet  nominations. 

These  are  no  new  views  with  nic.  1  hare 
kept  aloof  from  the  institution.  During  the 
almost  twenty  years  that  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Military  AfTairs, 
and  would  have  been  appropriately  a  "visitor" 
at  West  Point  at  some  of  the  annual  examina- 
tions, I  never  accepted  tho  function,  and  hare 
never  even  seen  the  place.  I  have  been  always 
against  the  institution  as  now  established,  and 
have  long  intended  to  bring  my  views  of  it  be- 
Core  the  country }  and  now  fulfil  that  intev 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    LVl. 

BANK  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES.— NON-EENKWAL 
•  OF  CHAETEK. 

Fbom  the  time  of  President  Jackson's  intima- 
tions against  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  in  the 
innual  message  of  1829,  there  had  been  a  cease- 
less and  pervading  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
njnk  in  ail  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  forms 
-in  the  newspapers,  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
in  State  legislatures,  even  in  much  of  the  pe- 
riodical literature,  in  the  elections,  and  in  the 
conciliation  of  presses  and  individuals— all  con- 
ducted in  a  way  to  operate  most  strongly  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  to  conclude  the  question 
in  the  forum  of  the  people  before  it  was  brought 
forvrard  in  the  national  legislature.     At  the 
game  time  but  little  was  done,  or  could  be  done 
on  the  other  side.    The  current  was  all  setting 
one  vay>    I  determined  to  raise  a  voice  against 
it  in"  the  Senate,  and  made  several  efforts  be- 
fore I  succeeded — the  thick  array  of  the  Bank 
friends  throwing  every  obstajlo  in  my  way,  and 
even  friends  holding  me  back  for  the  regular 
course,  which  was  to  wait  until  the  application 
for  the  renewed  charter  to  bo  presented ;  and 
then  to  oppose  it.    I  foresaw  that,  if  this  course 
as  followed,  the  Bank  wiuld  triumph  with- 
out a  contest — that  she  would  wait  until  a 
majority  was  installed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress—then present  her  application — hear  a  few 
barren  speeches  in  opposition ;— and  then  gal- 
lop the  renewed  charter  through.    In  the  session 
of  1830,  '31, 1  succeeded  in  creating  the  first  op- 
portunity of  delivering  a  speech  against  it ;  it  was 
done  a  little  irregularly  by  submitting  a  nega- 
tive resolution  against  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, and  taking  the  opportunity  while  asking 
leave  to  introduce  the  resolution,  to  speak  fully 
against  the  re-charter.    My  mind  was  fixed  up- 
on the  character  of  the  speech  which  I  should 
malce— one  which    should   avoid    the  beaten 
traclis  of  objection,  avoid  all  settled  points, 
aroid  the  problem   of  constitutionaUty — ^and 
take  up  the  institution  in  a  practical  sense,  as 
baring  too  much  power  over  the  people  and  the 
joTemment, — over  business  and  politics — and 
too  much  disposed  to  exercise  that  power  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which 
ibould  prevail  in  a  republic,  to  be  allowed  to 


exist  in  our  country.  But  I  knew  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  pull  down :  we  must  build  up  also 
The  men  of  1811  had  committed  a  fatal  error, 
when  most  wisely  refusing  to  re-^harter  the  in- 
stitution of  that  day,  they  fiuled  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  its  currency,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  local  banks,  whose  inadequacy  speedily  made 
a  call  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  t  felt  that  error  must  be  avoided — ^that 
another  currency  of  general  circulation  must  bo 
provided  to  replace  its  notes ;  and  I  saw  thai 
currency  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  constitution, 
then  an  ideal  currency  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  totally  banished  for  many  years  by 
the  erroneous  valuation  adopted  in  the  time  of 
Gen.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
proposed  to  revive  that  currency,  and  brought 
it  forward  at  the  conclusion  of  my  first  speeck 
(February,  1831)  against  the  Bank,  thus : 

"  I  am  willing  to  see  the  charter  expire,  with- 
out providing  any  substitute  for  the  present 
bank.  I  am  willing  to  see  the  currency  of  the 
federal  government  left  to  the  hard  money 
mentioned  and  intended  in  the  constitution ;  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  hard  money  government, 
as  that  of  France  has  been  since  the  time  uf 
assignats  and  mandata.  Every  species  of  pa- 
per might  be  left  to  the  State  authorities,  un 
recognized  by  the  federal  government,  and  only 
touched  by  it  for  its  own  convenience  when 
equivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  Such  a  currency 
filled  France  with  the  precious  metals,  wher 
England,  with  her  overgrown  bank,  was  a  prey 
to  all  the  evils  of  unconvertible  paper.  It  fur- 
nishba  money  enough  for  the  imperial  govern- 
ment when  the  population  of  the  empire  was 
three  times  more  numerous,  and  the  expense 
of  government  twelve  times  greater,  than  the 
population  and  expenses  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  when  France  possessed  no  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  was  destitute  of  the  exports  which 
command  the  specie  of  other  countries.  The 
United  States  possess  gold  mines,  now  yield- 
ing half  a  million  per  annum,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  equalling  those  of  Peru.  But  this  is 
not  the  best  dependence.  Wo  have  what  is  su- 
perior to  mines,  namely,  the  exports  which  com- 
mand the  money  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  food  which  sustains  life,  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  sustain  manufactures.  Gold  and 
silver  is  the  best  currency  for  a  republic;  it 
suits  the  men  of  middle  property  and  the  work- 
ing people  best ;  and  if  I  was  going  to  establish 
a  working  man's  party,  it  should  be  on  the  ba- 
sis of  hard  money: — a  hard  money  party, 
against  a  paper  party." 

In  the  speech  which  I  delivered,  I  quoted  co* 
piously  from  British  speakers — ^not  the  brilliant 
rhetoricians,  but  the  practical,  sensible,  upright 
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boflinesa  men,  to  whom  countries  ue  usually  in- 
debted for  all  beneficial  legislation :  the  Sir  Hen- 
ry Pamells,  the  Mr.  Joseph  Humes,  the  Mr. 
Edward  EUices,  the  Sir  William  Pultcneys;  and 
men  of  that  class,  legislating  for  the  practical 
concerns  of  life,  and  merging  the  orator  in  the 
man  of  business. 

THE  SPKECH— iZXTRACTS. 

"  Mr.  Benton  commenced  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  for  the  leave  he  was  about 
to  ask,  with  a  justification  of  himself  for  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  renewal  at  this  time, 
when  tlie  charter  had  still  five  years  to  run ; 
and  bottomed  his  vindication  chiefly  on  the 
right  he  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  un- 
der to  answer  certain  reports  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  made  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  relative  to  the  bank,  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  former  sessions, 
and  which  reports  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  answering.  He  said  it  had  been  his  fortune, 
or  chance,  some  three  years  ago,  to  submit  a  re- 
solution in  relation  to  the  undrawn  balances  of 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  to 
accompany  it  with  some  poor  remarks  of  unfa- 
vorable implication  to  the  future  existence  of 
that  institution.  My  resolution  [said  Mr.  B.] 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
made  a  report  decidedly  adverse  to  all  my  views, 
and  eminently  favorable  to  the  bank,  both  as  a 
present  and  future  institution.  This  report  came 
on  the  13th  of  May,  just  fourteen  days  before 
the  conclusion  of  a  six  months'  session,  when  all 
was  hurry  and  precipitation  to  terminate  the 
business  on  hand,  and  when  there  was  not  the 
least  chance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  considieration  of  any  new  subject. 
The  report  was,  therefore,  laid  upon  the  table 
unanswered,  but  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  in  extra  numbers,  and  widely 
diffused  over  the  country  by  means  of  the  news- 
paper press.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  it  being  irregular  to  call  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  past  report,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity to  begin  anew,  and  accordingly  submitted 
my  resolution  a  second  time,  and  that  quite 
early  in  the  session ;  say  on  the  first  day  of 
January.  It  was  my  wish  and  request  that  this 
resolution  might  be  discussed  in  tlie  Senate,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  was  differentj  and 
a  second  reference  of  it  was  made  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  A  second  report  of  the  same  purport 
with  the  first  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  wluit 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  course  was 
-^this ;  that  this  second  report  should  not  come 
in  uutil  the  20th  day  of  February,  just  fourteen 
days  again  before  the  end  of  the  session,  for  it 
was  then  the  short  session,  and  the  Senate  us 
much  pinched  as  before  for  time  to  finish  the 
business  on  hand.  No  answer  could  be  made  to 
it,  but  the  report  was  printed,  with  the  former 
Miwrt  appended  to  it;  and  thus, united  like  the 


Siamese  twins,  and  with  the  apparent,  but  no( 
real  sanction  of  the  Senate,  they  went  forth  to> 
Kcther  to  make-the  tour  of  the  Union  in  the  co< 
lumna  of  the  newspaper  press.    Thus.  I  wu  i 
second  time  out  of  court ;  a  second  time  non- 
suited for  want  of  a  replication,  when  then 
was  no  time  to  file  one.    I  had  intended  to  be- 
^n  de  noto,  and  for  the  third  time,  at  the  open- 
m^  of  the  ensuing  session ;  but,  happily,  wu  an- 
ticipated and  prevented  by  the  annual  nieseage 
of  the  new  President  [General  Jackson],  which 
brought  this  question  of  renewing  the  Unic 
charter  directly  before  Congress.    A  reference 
of  this  mrt  of  the  message  was  made,  of  course, 
to  the  Finance  Committee :  the  committee  of 
course,  again  reported,  and  with  increased  ardor 
in  favor  of  the  bank.    Unhappily  this  third  rei 
port,  which  was  an  amplification  and  reiteration 
of  the  two  former,  did  not  come  in  until  the  ses- 
sion was  four  months  advanced,  and  when  the 
time  of  the  Senate  had  become  engrossed,  and  its 
attention  absorbed,  by  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant subjects  which  had  accumulated  upon  the 
calendar.    Printing  in  extra  numbers,  general 
circulation  through  the  newspaper  press,  and  no 
answer,  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  third  refer- 
ence to  the  Finance  Committee.    Thus  was  I 
nonsuited  for  the  third  time.    The  fourth  ses- 
sion has  now  come  round ;  the  same  subject  is 
again  before  the  same  committee  on  the  refer- 
ence of  the  part  of  the  President's  second  anniu! 
message  which  relates  to  the  bonk ;  and,  doubt- 
less, a  fourth  report  of  the  same  import  with  tiic 
three  preceding  ones,  may  be  expected.   But 
when  ?  is  the  question.    And,  as  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  and  the  session  is  now  two  thirds 
advanced,  and  as  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  cut 
off  for  the  fourth  time,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
create  an  occasion  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments, 
by  asking  leave  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution, 
adverse  to  the  tenor  of  all  the  reports,  and  to 
give  my  reasons  against  them,  while  supporting 
my  application  for  the  leave  demanded;  a  course 
of  proceeding  which  is  just  to  myself  and  unjust 
to  no  one,  since  all  are  at  liberty  to  answer  me, 
These  are  my  personal  reasons  for  this  step,  and 
a  part  of  my  answer  to  the  objection  that  I  have 
begun  too  soon.    The  conduct  of  the  bank,  and 
its  friends,  constitutes  the  second  branch  of  my 
justification.    It  is  certainly  not '  too  soon '  for 
them,  judging,  by  their  conduct,  to  engage  in  the 
question  of  renewing  the  bank  charter.    In  and 
out  of  Congress,  they  all  seem  to  be  of  one  ac- 
cord on  this  point.    Three  reports  of  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate,  and  one  from  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  renewal ;  and  all  these  rrports, 
instead  of  being  laid  away  for  future  •.se-in- 
stead  of  being  stuck  in  pigeon  holes,  anu  labelled 
for  future  attention,  as  things  coming  forth  pre- 1 
maturely,  and  not  wanted  for  present  senice- 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  universally  received 
by  the  bank  and  its  friends,  in  one  great  tempest 
of  applause;  greeted  with  every  species  ofw- 
damation ;  reprinted  in  most  of  the  papers,  ud 
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if«rT  eifort  nutde  to  give  the  widest  diCnuion, 
ind  the  highest  effect,  to  the  arguments  they 
eont^D*    In  addition  to  this,  an4  at  the  present 
KsAon,  within  a  few  days  {Mst,  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  exposition  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  Banic 
luTe  been  printed  by  order  of  the  two  Houses,  a 
thing  neTer  before  done,  and  now  intended  to  bla- 
joD  the  merits  of  the  banlc.    TMr.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
Itni  here  expressed  some  aisscnt  to  this  state- 
ment $  but  Mr.  B.  aflirmed  its  correctness  insub- 
itaoce  if  not  to  the  letter,  and  continued.]    This 
does  not  loolc  as  if  the  banlc  advocates  thought 
it  ffu  too  soon  to  discuss  the  nuestion  of  renew- 
ing the  charter;  and,  upon  this  exhibition  of 
their  sentiments,  I  shall  rest  the  assertion  and 
the  proof,  that  they  do  not  think  so.    The  third 
bnuich  of  my  justification  rests  upon  a  sense  of 
public  duty ;  upon  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and 
idTtntsgeous  to  the  people  in  general,  and  to  the 
debtors  and  stockholders  of  the  bank  in  particu- 
lar.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  people  at  large ;  and  if  they 
ire  to  have  any  hand  in  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion—if they  are  even  to  know  what  is  done  be- 
fore it  is  done,  it  is  high  time  that  they  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  should  understand 
each  other's  mind  upon  it.    The  charter  has  but 
fire  years  to  run ;  and  if  renewed  at  all,  will 
probably  be  at  some  short  i>eriod,  say  two  or 
three  years,  before  the  time  is  out,  and  at  any 
time  sooner  that  a  chance  can  be  seen  to  gallop 
the  renewal  through  Congress.    The  people, 
therefore,  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  they  mean  to 
iiiTe  any  hand  in  the  decision  of  this  great  ques- 
tion.  To  the  bank  itself,  it  must  be  advantage- 
ous, at  least,  if  not  desirable,  to  know  its  fate  at 
once,  that  it  may  avoid  (if  there  is  to  bo  no  re- 
newal) the  trouble  and  expense  of  multiplying 
branches  upon  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  the 
risk  and  inconvenience  of  extending  loans  be- 
yond the  term  of  its  existence.    To  the  debtors 
npon  mortgages,  and  indefinite  accommodations, 
it  must  be  also  advantageous,  if  not  desirable,  to 
be  notified  in  advance  of  the  end  of  their  in- 
dulgences: so  that,  to  every  interest,  public 
mil  private,  political  and  pecuniary,  general 
ud  particular,  full  discussion,  and  seasonable 
decision,  is  just  and  proper. 
"I  hold  myself  justified,  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  reasons  given,  for  proceeding  in  my  present 
ipplication ;  but,  as  example  is  sometimes  more 
uthoritative  than  reason,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  produce  one,  which  is  as  high  in  point  of  au- 
tbority  as  it  is  appropriate  in  point  of  applica- 
tion, and  which  happens  to  fit  the  case  befoTe 
the  Senate  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  made 
for  it.  I  speak  of  what  has  lately  been  done  in 
the  Parliament  of  G  reat  Britain.    It  so  happens, 
thtt  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to 
expire,  upon  its  own  limitation,  nearly  about 
the  same  time  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  namely,  in  the  year  1833 ; 
ndas  fiff  back  as  1824,  no  less  than  nine  years 
liefore  its  expiration,  the  (juestion  of  its  renewal 
ni  debated,  and  that  with  great  fireedom,  in 


the  British  House  of  Commons.  I  will  read 
some  extracts  from  that  debate,  aa  the  fkirest 
wav  of  presenting  the  example  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  to  my- 
self the  advantage  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  British  statesman. 

TTie  ExtracU. 

"'Sir  Henry  Pamell.— The  House  should  no 
longer  delay  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  expe- 
diency of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Heretofore,  it  had  be<en  the  regular 
custom  to  renew  the  cnarter  several  years  Mfore 
the  existing  charter  had  expired.  The  last  re- 
newal was  made  when  the  existing  charter  had 
eleven  years  to  run :  the  present  charter  had 
nine  years  only  to  continue,  and  he  felt  very 
anxious  to  prevent  the  making  of  any  agreement 
between  the  government  and  the  bank  for  a  ro- 
newalj  without  a  full  examination  of  the  policy 
of  agam  conferring  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
any  exclusive  privilege.  The  practice  had  been 
for  government  to  make  a  secret  arrangement 
with  the  bank;  to  submit  it  immediately  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  bank  for  their  approba- 
tion, and  to  call  upon  the  House  the  next  day 
to  confirm  it,  without  affording  any  opportunity 
of  fair  deliberation.  So  much  information  had 
been  obtained  upon  the  banking  trade,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  currency  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
that  it  was  particularly  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  full  investigation  of  the  policy  of  renewing  the 
bank  charter  before  any  negotiation  should  be 
entered  upon  between  the  government  and  the 
bank ;  and  he  trusted  the  government  would  not 
commence  any  such  negotiation  until  the  sense 
of  Parliament  had  been  taken  on  this  important 
subject' 

" '  Mr.  Hume  said  it  was  of  verj'  great  impor- 
tance that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  iree  themselves  from  the 
trammels  in  which  they  had  kii^  been  held  by 
the  bank.  As  the  interest  of  .noney  was  now 
nearly  on  a  level  with  what  it  was  when  the 
bank  lent  a  large  sum  to  government,  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  lis- 
ten to  any  application  for  a  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter,  but  would  pay  off  every  shilling  that 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  bank.  ***** 
Let  the  country  gentlemen  collect  that  the 
bank  was  now  acting  as  pawn-broker  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  lending  money  on  estates,  a  system 
entirely  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of 
that  institution.  ******  He  hoped,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  that  a  regular  in 
quiry  would  be  made  into  the  whole  subject. '  ' 
"  ^Mr.  Edward  Ellice.  It  (the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land)  is  a  great  monopolizing  body,  enjoying 
privileges  which  belonged  to  no  other  corpora* 
tion,  and  no  other  clas.?  of  his  majesty's  sub« 
jects.  *******  He  hoped  that  the  exclu- 
sive charter  would  never  again  be  granted ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  during  th<-  last  ten 
or  twelve  yean  would  make  govemm  >t  yvtj 
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eauMouB  how  they  entertained  any  Buch  propo- 
■itionn  The  rifrnt  honorable  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  [Mr.  RobinHon]  had  protested  af^ninst 
tho  idea  of  Htraininf;  any  point  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank ;  he  thought,  however,  that  the  bank 
had  very  little  to  complain  of,  when  their  stock, 
after  all  their  past  proilts,  wan  at  238.' 

"'The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  depre- 
cated tho  discuBsion,  as  leading  to  no  practipal 
result.' 

'"Mr.  Alexander  Baring  objected  to  it  as 
premature  and  unnecessary.' 

"Sir  William  Pulteney  (in  another  debate). 
The  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  present  bank 
have  proceeded  from  the  long  habit  of  consider- 
ing it  as  a  sort  of  pillnr  which  nothing  can 
shake.  ♦•**♦♦*  The  bank  .has 
been  supported,  and  is  still  supported,  by  the 
fear  and  terror  which,  by  moans  of  its  mono- 
poly, it  has  had  the  power  to  inspire.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  is  hardly  an  extensive 
trader,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  banker,  cither  in 
London,  or  at  a  distance  iVom  it,  to  whom  the 
bank  could  not  do  a  serious  injury,  and  could 
often  bring  on  even  insolvencj'.  ♦  ♦  »  *  * 
I  consider  the  power  given  by  the  monopoly  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  all  other  despotic  power, 
which  corrupts  the  despot  as  much  as  it  cor- 
rupts tho  slave.  *  *  ♦♦  *  *  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  man,  that  a  monopoly  must  neces- 
sarily be  ill-conducted.  ♦****♦♦ 
Whatever  language  the  [private]  bankers  may 
feel  themselves  obliged  to  hold,  yet  no  one  can 
believe  that  they  have  any  satisfaction  in  being, 
and  continuing,  under  a  dominion  which  has 
proved  so  grievous  and  so  disastrous.  »  *  * 
•  *  *  I  can  rilver  believe  that  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  this  country  will  prove 
imwilling  to  emancipate  themselves,  if  they  can 
do  it  without  risking  tho  resentment  of  the 
bank.  No  man  in  France  was  heard  to  com- 
plain, openly,'  of  tho  Bastile  whiie  it  existed. 
The  merchants  and  bankers  of  this  country 
have  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  and  will  be  hap- 
py to  relieve  themselves  from  a  situation  of 
perpetual  terror,  if  they  could  do  it  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  interest.' 

"Here  is  authority  added  to  reason — tho  force 
of  a  great  example  added  to  the  weight  of  un- 
answerable reasons,  in  favor  of  early  discussion ; 
Bo  that,  I  trust,  I  have  eifectually  put  aside  that 
old  and  convenient  objectibn  to  the  '  time,' 
that  most  flexible  and  accommodating  objection, 
which  applies  to  all  seasons,  and  all  subjects, 
and  is  just  as  available  for  cutting  oil'  a  late  de- 
bate, because  it  is  too  late,  as  it  is  for  stilling  an 
early  one,  because  it  is  too  early. 

"  But,  it  is  said  that  the  debate  will  injure 
the  stockholders ;  that  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  their  property,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  sport 
with  the  vested  rights  of  individuals.  This 
complaint,  supposing  it  to  come  from  the  stock- 
holders themselves,  is  both  absurd  and  ungratc- 
fuL  It  s  absurd,  because  tho  stockholders,  at 
least  BO  many  of  them  as  are  not  foreigners, 


must  have  known  when  they  accepted  a  chtrtei 
of  limited  duration,  that  the  approach  of  iti 
expiration  woi|)d  renew  the  debate  upon  th« 
proprietor  of  its  existence;  that  every  citizen 
had  a  right,  and  every  public  man  was  under 
an  obligation,  to  declare  nis  sentiments  freely- 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  charter,  nume- 
rous as  its  pccidiar  privileges  were,  to  exempt 
the  bank  ft-om  that  freedom  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing, which  extends  to  all  our  public  aflair;- 
and  that  the  charter  was  not  to  be  rcnctrcd' 
here,  as  tho  Bank  of  England  charter  liad  for. 
merly  been  renewed,  by  a  private  armngcment 
among  its  friends,  suddenly  produced  in  Con- 
press,  and  galloped  through  without  the  know- 
ledge of  tho  country.    The  American  part  cf 
tho  stockholders  (for  I  would  not  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  foreigners)  must  have  known 
all  this ;  and  known  it  when  they  accepted  the 
charter.    They  accepted  it,  subject  to  this  iinown 
consequence;    and,    therefore,    the   complaint 
about  injuring  their  property  is  absurd.    TJut 
it  is  ungrateful,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
will  reflect  upon  the  great  privileges  which 
these  stockholders  will  have  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  large  profits  tney  have  already 
derived  from  their  charter.    They  have  been 
dividing  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  unices  when 
prevented  by  their  own  mismanagement;  and 
have  laid  up  a  real  estate  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  for  future    division;   and  the  moner 
which  has  done  these  handsome  things,  instead 
of  being  diminished  or  impaired  in  tho  process, 
is  still  vorth  largely  upwards  of  one  hundred 
cents  to  tho  dollar :  jsay,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five cents.    For  tho  peculiar  privileges  which 
enabled  them  to  make  these  profits,  the  stotk- 
holdcrs  ought  to  be  grateful :  but,  like  all  pcr^ 
sons  who  have  been  highly  favored  with  nnd« 
benefits,  they  mistake  u  privilege  for  a  right-a 
favor  for  a  duty— and  resent,  as  an  attack  upon 
their  property,  a  refuenl  to  prolong  their  undue 
advantages.     There  is  no  ground  for  these  com- 
plaints, but  for  thanks  and  Iwnedictions  rather. 
for  permitting  the  bank  to  live  out  its  number- 
ed days!    That  institution  has  forfeited  its 
charter.    It  may  be  shut  up  at  any  hour.   It 
lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  indulgence  of  those 
whom  it  daily  attacks ;  and,  if  any  one  is  ijnio- 
rant  of  this  fact,  let  him  look  at  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  against  Owens  and 
others,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  re- 
ported in  the  2d  Peters. 

"  [Here  Mr.  B.  read  a  part  of  this  case,  show- 
ing that  it  was  a  case  of  usury  at  the  rate  of 
forty-six  per  cent,  and  that  Mr.  Sergeant,  coun- 
sel for  the  bank,  resisted  the  decision  of  th« 
Supreme  Court,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
expose  the  charter  of  the  bank  to  forfeiture; 
and  that  the  decision  was,  nevertheless,  given 
upon  that  ground ;  so  that  the  bank,  being  con- 
victed of  taking  usury,  in  violation  of  its  char- 
ter, was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  its  chai-ter,  it  I 
any  time  that  a  scire  facias  should  issue  against 
it] 
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"Mr.  B.  resumed.  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
goDiideration  of  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  be  in- 
dulsed  in  advcrtina  to  •  rule  or  principle  of 
Btflismontary  practice,  which  i{  is  only  neccs- 
j^y  to  road  now  in  order  to  aroid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  necessity  for  recurring  to  it  hcre- 
tf^r.  It  U  the  rulo  which  forbids  any  member 
to  bo  present — which,  in  fact,  roquirvs  him  to 
withdraw — during  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion in  which  his  private  interest  may  bo  con- 
cerned; and  authorizes  the  expurgation  ft-om 
the  Junnial  of  any  vote  which  may  have  been 
ciTcn  under  the  predicament  of  an  interested 
motive.  I  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  may  read  the  rule  to  which  I  allude. 
^  "[The  Seca'tary  read  the  following  rule :] 

«' Where  the  private  interests  of  a  mcmoer 
irv  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question,  he  is  to 
vltlidran'.  And  where  such  an  interest  has 
inpcared,  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
tfter  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not  only 
tu  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  fundamental 
iirinciplcs  of  the  social  compact,  which  denies 
to  any  man  to  bo  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is 
for  the  honor  of  tho  IIouso  that  this  rule,  of 
immemorial  observance,  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.' 

"Mr*/;  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  renewal 

(f  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

k'cause  I  look  upon  tho  bank  ab  an  institution 

too  great  and  powerful  to  be  tolerated  in  a  gov- 

eromcnt  of  free  and  equal  laws.    Its  power  is 

that  of  the  purse ;  a  power  more  {)otent  than 

that  of  the  sword ;  and  this  power  it  possesses 

to  A  degree  and  extent  that  will  enable  this 

bank  to  draw  to  itself  too  much  of  the  political 

power  of  this  Union ;  and  too  much  of  tho  in- 

(livid'tal  property  of  the  citizens  of  these  States. 

The  money  power  of  the  bank  is  both  direct 

tnd  indirect 

"•[The  Vice-President  here  intimated  to  Mr. 

licnton  that  ho  wa.s  out  of  order,  and  had  not  a 

right  to  go  into  tho  merits  of  the  bank  upon 

the  motion  which  ho  had  made.    Mr.  Benton 

befp;d  pardon  of  the  Vice-President,  and  rc- 

cpectfully  insisted  that  he  was  in  order,  and  had 

arijriit  to  proceed.    Ho  said  ho  was  proceeding 

upon  the  parliamentary  rule  of  asking  leave  to 

brinj;  in  a  joint  resolution,  and,  in  doing  which, 

he  had  a  right  to  stAtu  his  reasons,  which  rca- 

I  sons  constituted  his  speech ;  that  tho  motion 

\tii  debatable,  and  the  whole  Senate  might 

I  ansiver  him.    The  Vice-President  then  directed 

I  Mr,  Benton  to  proceed.] 

I  "Mr.  B.  resumed.  iTie  direct  power  of  the 
Iknl!  is  now  prodigious,  and  in  the  event  of  tho 
Innewal  of  the  charter,  must  speedily  become 
I  bouudless  and  uncontrollable.  T he  bank  is  no w 
liuthorized  to  own  eflects,  lands  inclusive,  to  the 
imount  of  flfty-iive  millions  of  dollars,  and 
I  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
Inillions  more.  This  makes  ninety  millions ; 
lud,  in  addition  to  this  vast  sum,  there  is  an 
muing  fur  an  unlimited  increase :  for  there  is 
lidispensation  in  the  chai'ter  to  issue  as  many 


more  notes  as  Congress,  by  law,  may  permit. 
This  opens  the  door  to  boundless  emissions  {  for 
what  can  be  more  unbounded  than  tho  will  and 
pleasure  of  successive  Gongresses  1     The  indi- 
rect power  of  the  bank  cannot  be  stated  in  fig* 
uros ;  but  it  can  be  shown  to  be  immense.    In 
the  first  place,  it  has  the  keeping  of  the  public 
moneys,  now  amounting  to  twenty-six  million! 
per  annum  (the  Post  Office  Department  in- 
cluded), and  the  gratuitous  use  of  tho  undrawn 
balances,  large  enough  to  constitute,  in  them- 
selves, the  capital  of  a  groat  State  oank.    In 
the  next  place,  its  promissory  notes  are  receiv- 
able, by  law,  in  purchase  of  all  property  owned 
by  tho  United  States,  and  in  payment  of  all 
debts  duo  them;   and  this  may  increase  ita 
power  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue,  by 
creating  a  demand  for  its  notes  to  that  amount. 
In  tho  third  place,  it  wears  tho  name  of  tho 
United  States,  and  lins  the  federal  government 
for  a  partner ;  and  this  name,  and  this  partner- 
shipj  identifies  the  credit  of  the  bank  with  the 
credit  of  tho  Union.    In  the  fourth  place,  it  is 
armed  with  authority  to  disparage  and  discred- 
it the  notes  of  other  banks,  by  excluding  them 
from  all  payments  to  tho  United  States ;  and 
this,  added  to  all  its  other  powers,  direct  and 
indirect,  makes  this  institution  the  uncontroll- 
able monarch  of  the  moneyed  system  of  tho 
Union.    To  whom  is  all  this  power  granted  7    To 
a  company  of  private  individuals,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  and  the  mass  of  them  residing  in  a 
remote  and  narrow  corner  of  the  Union,  uncon- 
nected by  any  sympathy  with  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  Great  Valley,  in  which  the  natural  power 
of  this  Union — the  power  of  numbers — will  be 
found  to  reside  long  beforo  the  renewed  term 
of  a  second  charter  would  expire.    By  whom 
is  all  this  power  to  be  exercised  ?    By  a  direc- 
tory of  seven  ([it  may  he),  governed  by  a  major- 
ity, oi  four  (it  may  be);  and  nonu  of  these 
elected  by  tlio  people,  or  responsible  to  them. 
Where  is  it  to  be  exercised?    At  a  single  city, 
distant  a  thousand    miles  from  some  of  the 
States,  receiving  the  produce  of  none  of  them 
(except  one)  ;  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  any 
of  them  (except  one) ;  no  commerce  with  the 
people^  with  branches  in  every  State ;  and  every 
branch  subject  to  the  secret  and  ijbsolute  orders 
of  the  supreme  ce^  *rul  head :  thus  constituting 
a  system  of  centralism,  hostile  to  the  federative 
principle  of  our  Union,  encroaching  upon  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  States,  and  organized 
upon  a  principle  to  give  tho  highest  efl'ect  to  the 
greatest  power.    This  mass  of  power,  thus  con- 
centrated, thus  ramified,  and  thus  directed,  must 
necessarily  become,  under  a  prolonged  existence, 
tho  absolute  monopolist  of  American  money,  the 
solo  manufacturer  of  paper  currency,  and  tho 
sole  authority  (for  authority  it  will  be)  to  which 
the  federal  government,  the  State  governments, 
the  great  cities,  corporate  bodies,  merchants, 
traders,  and  every  private  citizen,  must,  of  ne< 
cessity  apply,  for  every  loan  which  their  exigen* 
cics  may  demand.    '  The  rich  ruleth  the  poor, 
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and  the  borrower  ii  the  Mrrant  of  the  lender.' 
Such  are  the  word*  of  Holy  Writ  t  and  if  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  admitted  of  corroboration, 
the  hiatory  of  the  world  ia  at  hand  to  give  it. 
But  I  will  not  cite  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
one  eminent  example  only,  and  that  of  a  nature 
ao  high  and  commanding,  aa  to  include  all  othora ; 
and  80  near  and  recent,  aa  to  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  our  own  situation.  I  speak  of  what 
happened  in  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  year  1705, 
II      ^  when  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a  brief  and  un- 

ceremonioiia  letter  to  Mr.  Pit^  such  as  a  miser 
would  write  to  a  prodigal  in  a  pinch,  gave  the 
prtjof  of  what  a  great  moneyed  power  could  do, 
and  would  do,  to  promote  its  own  interest,  in  a 
crisis  of  national  alarm  and  difHculty.  I  will 
read  the  letter.  It  is  exceedingly  short;  for 
after  the  compliments  aro  omitted,  there  are  but 
three  lines  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  about  as  long  as 
a  sentence  of  execution,  leaving  out  the  prayer 
of  the  Judge.    It  runs  thus : 

*' '  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  settle 
his  arrangements  of  finances  for  the  present 
year,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  depend  upon  any 
further  asHistance  Avm  them,  beyond  what  is 
already  agreed  for.' 

"Such  were  the  words  of  this  memorable 
note,  sufficiently  explicit  and  intelligible ;  but 
to  appreciate  it  fully,  we  must  know  what  was 
the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time? 
Remember  it  was  the  year  17'J5,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  than  which  a  moro  porten- 
tous one  never  open(>d  upon  the  British  em- 
pire. The  war  with  the  French  republic  had 
been  raging  for  tn-o  years;  Spain  had  just  de- 
clared war  againnt  Great  Britain ;  Ireland  was 
bursting  into  rebellion ;  the  fleet  in  the  Nore 
was  in  open  mutiny ;  and  a  cry  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  resounded 
through  the  land.  It  was  a  season  of  alarm 
and  consternation,  and  of  imminent  actual  danger 
to  Great  Britain;  and  this  was  the  moment 
which  the  Bank  selected  to  notify  the  minister 
that  no  more  loans  were  to  be  expected !  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  notification  ?  It  was  to 
paralyze  the  government,  and  to  subdue  the 
minister  to  the  purposes  of  the  bank.  From 
that  day  forth  Mr.  Pitt  became  the  minister  of 
the  bank;  and,  before  two  years  were  out,  he 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  departments 
of  government,  King,  Lords,  and  Cominons,  aid 
the  Privy  Council,  to  his  own  slavish  condition. 
He  stopped  the  specie  pavmcnts  of  the  bank, 
and  made  its  notes  the  lawful  currency  of  the 
land.  In  1797  he  obtained  an  order  in  council 
for  this  purpose ;  in  the  same  year  an  act  of 
parliament  to  confirm  the  order  for  a  month, 
and  afterwards  a  scs'ies  of  acts  to  continue  it  for 
tv  t  ity  yean.  This  was  the  reign  of  the  bank. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  a  dominant  power  in 
England ;  ai  d,  during  that  disastrous  period,  the 
public  debt  was  increased  about  £4U0,0OO,0OO 
sterling,  equal  nearly  to  two  thousand  milliom* 
of  dollars,  and  that  by  paper  loans  from  a 


badk  which,  aocordins  to  ita  own  declarm 
had  not  a  shilling  tc  lend  at  the  commenc«nient 
of  the  period  t    I  omii  the  rest.    I  say  nothlni 
of  the  general  subjugaticn  of  the  country  banlii 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  foo<:,  the  decline  in  wiws' 
the  increase  of  crimes  and  taxes,  the  niiiltipli.' 
cation  of  lords  and  beggars,  and  the  frightful  de! 
moralization  of  society.    I  omit  all  this,  f  on|v 
seize  the  prominent  figure  in  the  pictorp.  that 
of  a  government  arrested  in  the  mi(l8t  of  vvir 
and  danger  by  the  veto  of  a  moneyed  corpor»- 
tion ;  and  only  permitted  to  go  on  upon  condi. 
tion  of  assuming  the  odium  of  stopping  gpcie 
payments,  and  sustaining  the  promiNxorv  iint,.g 
of  an  insolvent   bank,  as  the  lawful  curiii.iv 
of  the  land.    This  single  feature  huIHcvi)  to  flj 
the  character  of  the  times;  for  wlum  thu  m. 
emmcnt  becomes  the  'servant  of  the  I  ndcr' 
the  people  themselves  become  its  slaves,  i  Mwot 
the  Bank  of  the  United  Stiif«  i,  if  rt -chartered 
act  in  the  same  wayV    It  -  urtainly  can  md 
just  as  certainly  will,  when  time  and  oppomi. 
nity  shall  serve,  and  interest  may  prompt.   It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  gentlemen  miiy  come  for 
ward,  and  vaunt  the  character  of  thu  l'iiit«d 
States  Bank,  and  proclaim  it  too  just  and  mer- 
ciful to  oppress  the  state.    I  must  k'  permit- 
ted to  repudiate  both  the  pledge  and  the  praise. 
The  security  is  insudl'ipiit,  and  the  encomium 
belongs  to  Constantinople.    There  were  cnoiicb 
such  in  the  British  Parliument  the  year  \xhn. 
nay,  the  day  before  the  bank  stopped;  yet  thoir 
pledges  and  praises  neither  prevented  the  atup^ 


Then 


nor  made  good  the  damag^  that  cnsuoil. 

here  were  gentlemen  in  our  Congress  to  pled|:o 
themselves  in  1810  for  the  then  expiring  Innk 
of  which  the  one  now  existing  is  a  second  nnd 
deteriorated  edition ;  and  if  their  sccurity^hip 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  old  bank  re-charter- 
ed, we  should  nave  seen  this  government  greet- 
ed with  a  note,  about  August,  1814— about  tlie 
time  the  British  were  burning  this  capital— uf 
the  same  tenor  with  the  one  received  by  the 
younger  Pitt  in  the  year  1795 ;  for,  it  is  incuii- 
testable,  that  that  bank  wos  owned  W  men  wiio 
would  have  glorified  in  arresting  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  war  itself,  for  want  of  inonev. 
Happily,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Jelli'r- 
son,  under  the  providence  of  God,  prevented 
that  infamy  and  ruin,  by  preventing  the  re- 
newal .)f  tVo  old  bank  ct  urt.-r. 

'•  iS't't  J  'I  I J  I  object  to  the  continuance  of  tliis 
bank,  because  its  tendencies  are  dangerous  and 
pernicious  to  the  government  and  tiie  people.i 

"  What  are  the  tendencies  of  u  great  moneyed; 
power,  connected  with  the  government,  am" 
controlling  its  fiscal  operations  ?  Arc  tliey  ni)i 
dangerous  to  everv  interest,  public  and  privai 
— political  as  well  as  pecuniary  ?  I  say  tlu 
are ;  and  bi  iefly  enumerate  the  heads  of  eaci 
miuchief. 

"1.  Such  a  bank  tends  to  subjugate  the  go' 
emment,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the  hist 
TV  of  what  happened  to  the  British  minister 
the  year  1795, 
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"i.  Utenda  to  collnsions  between  ili«  f  v- 
•rnoMnt  ftnd  the  bank  In  thi>  tcrrnii  of  the  loam, 
iihti  been  IVilly  oxpericiicvd  In  fiuglund  in  thoae 
fhudi  upon  the  pcopli<,  nnd  initultii  iipc"  the 
undentauding,  callud  thn*  ,  ■  p  cent.  loaiiH,  in 
which  the  eoTernmont,  fur  uLii>ut  X50  borrow 
^  became  Uablo  to  pay  XKH). 

''3.  It  tends  to  create  public  debt,  by  facilitat 


lublio  loans,  and  8nh8titutin((  unlimited 

"'    "   id  ■uppiics  of  cAln. 

Tbe  British  debt  is  bom  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 


ing  publio  loans,  anu  Biinniii 
lupnlies  of  paper,  for  limited 
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lind.   That  bank  wan  chartered  in  1G04,  and 
ni  nothing  more  nor  less  in  the  bepiinning, 
thtn  an  act  of  Parliament  for  tho  incorpo- 
niion  of  a  company  of  subscribers  to  a  rov- 
emment  loan.      The    loan    was  X1,'20<),U0U  ; 
the  interest  £80,000 )    and  tho  expenses  of 
Dinsgement  £4,000.    And   this  is  the  birth 
mil  oriein,  the    germ   and  nucluus  of  that 
jcbi,  which   is   now    jEUOO  000,000  (tho   un- 
funded items  included),  wiiich  bears  an  in- 
terest of  £30,000,000,  and  costs  X2(]0,000  for 
lonutl  management. 
'^4.  It  tends  to  beget  and  prolong  unncccBsary 
nn,  by  ftirnishing  tho  means  of  carrying  them 
omrithnut  recurrence  to  tho  people.    England 
li  the  Kttdy  example  for  this  calamity.    Her 
fire  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capet  Bourbons 
terc  iicpt  up  by  loans  and  subsidies  created  out 
efbuik  paper.    The  people  of  England  had  no 
interest  m  these  wars,  which  cost  them  about 
iGOO  000,000  of  debt  in  twenty-five  years,  in 
yi^ition  to  the  supplies  raised  within  the  year. 
Tbe'>:<DK8  she  put  back  upon  the  French  throne 
rerc  nov  ftble  to  ^it  on  it.    Twice  she  put  them 
oQjtirioe  tliey  tumbled  off  in  tho  mud^  and 
illtluit  now  remains  of  so  much  socritico  of  life 
ud  nioney  is,  tho  debt,  which  is  eternal,  the 
tues,  which  are  intolerable,  the  pensions  and 
titles  of  some  warriors,  and  tho  keeping  of  tho 
Ctpet  Bourbons,  who  aro  returned  upon  their 
kinds. 

^i.  It  tends  to  nggrovate  tho  inequality  of  for- 
ties; to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
(ODrer;  lo  multiply  nabobs  and  paupers ;  and 
icdcepea  and  widen  tho  gulf  whic'  separates 
Dives  from  Lazarus.  A  great  mone^  cd  power 
ii  itronblo  to  great  capitalists ;  for  it  is  tho 
pciple  of  money  to  favor  money.  It  is  unfa- 
nnble  to  email  capitalists ;  for  it  is  tho  princi- 
|le  of  money  to  eschew  tho  needy  and  unfi)rtu- 
■te.  It  is  injurious  to  tho  Itxboring  classes ; 
jiwuse  they  receive  no  favors,  and  have  tho 
[Itice  of  tho  property  they  wif^li  to  acquire 
niied  to  the  paper  maximum,  wltile  wages  rc- 
[lunat  the  silver  minlnmm. 
"6,  It  tends  t'  >  make  and  to  break  fortunes,  by 
|tk  flux  and  iWux  of  papur.  Profuse  issues, 
"  fudJen  cwtitractii)ns,  perform  this  operu- 
wh''  h  can  be  reported,  like  planetary  and 
itilct'  il  visitations,  in  every  cycle  of  so 
ir  ,rs ;  at  every  v  iodical  return,  trans- 
g  millions  from  tli  tual  pos,  ossors  of 
rty  to  tho  Neptuiies  \.  ho  prosi  over  the 
lad  reflux  of  paper.    Ttio  la^t  o^.gration  of 
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this  kind  performed  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
it)ioiit  five  Years  ago,  was  described  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
ia  terms  which  aro  entitled  to  the  knowlodn 
and  remembrance  of  American  citiiens.  I  wVU 
read  hi§  description,  which  la  brief,  but  impres- 
sive. After  at'§rr>bing  the  proftise  issues  of 
1823-21,  he  painted  tho  reaction  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

" '  Thev,  therefore,  all  at  once,  gave  a  sudden 
jerk  to  the  horse  on  whoso  neck  they  had  bo- 
iore  suffered  the  reins  to  hang  loose.  They 
conti-acted  their  issues  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Tho  change  was  at  onco  felt  throughout  tho 
country.  A  few  days  before  that,  no  one  knew 
what  to  do  with  his  money ;  now,  no  one  knew 
where  to  get  it.  *  ••  *  The  liOndou  barken 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  tho  same  course 
towards  their  country  correspondents,  and  these 
a^in  towanis  their  customers,  and  each  indi- 
vidual towards  his  debtor.  The  consequence 
was  obvious  in  tho  lato  panic.  Every  one, 
dcfiirous  to  obtain  what  was  due  to  him,  ran  to 
his  banker,  or  to  any  other  on  whom  he  had  a 
claim ;  and  even  those  who  had  no  immediate 
use  for  their  money,  took  it  back,  and  let  it  lie 
unemployed  in  their  pockets,  thinking  it  unsafe 
in  others'  hands.  The  effect  of  this  alarm  was, 
that  houses  which  were  weak  went  immediately. 
Then  went  second  rate  houses;  and,  laxtl^', 
houses  which  were  solvent  went,  because  their 
securities  were  unavailable.  The  daily  calls  to 
which  each  individual  was  subject  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  assist  his  neighbor.  Men  were 
known  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  that,  too, 
without  finding  it,  wh'>,on  examination  of  their 
attairs,  were  proved  t'  e  worth  200,000  pounds, 
— men,  too,  who  held  itiemselves  so  secure,  that, 
if  asked  six  months  before  whether  they  could 
contemplate  such  an  event,  thoy  would  have  said 
it  would  be  impossible,  unless  the  sky  should 
fall,  or  some  other  event  equally  improbable 
should  occur.' 

"  This  is  what  was  done  in  England  five  years 
ago,  it  is  what  may  be  done  here  in  every  five 
years  to  come,  if  tho  bank  charter  is  renewed. 
Sole  dispenser  of  money,  it  cannot  omit  tho 
oldest  and  most  obvious  means  of  amassing 
wealth  by  tho  Hux  and  reflux  of  paper.  Tho 
game  will  bo  in  its  own  hands,  and  tho  only 
answer  to  be  given  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded :  '  The  Sultan  is  too  just  and  merciful  to 
abuse  his  power.' 

"  Thirdly.  I  object  to  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, on  account  of  tho  exclusivo  privileges,  and 
anti-rcpublioon  monopoly,  which  it  gives  to  the 
stockholders.  It  gives,  and  that  by  an  act  of 
Con^rress,  to  a  company  of  individuals,  tho  ex- 
clusive legal  privileges : 

"  1.  To  carry  on  the  trade  of  banking  upon 
the  revenue  and  credit,  and  in  the  name,  of  th» 
United  States  of  America. 

"  2.  To  pay  the  revenues  of  tho  Union  in  their 
own  promissory  notes. 

"  3.  lo  hold  the  moneys  of  the  Uaitod  States 
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m  deposit,  without  making  compensation  for  the 
undrawn  balances. 

"4.  To  discredit  and  disparage  the  nolts  of 
other  banks,  by  excluding  them  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  federal  revenue. 

"5.  To  hold  real  estate,  receive  rents,  and 
retain  a  body  of  tenantry. 

"  0.  To  deal  in  pawns,  merchandise,  and  bills 
of  exchange. 

"7.  To  establish  branches  in  the  States  with- 
out their  consent. 

"  8.  To  be  exempt  from  liability  on  the  failure 
of  the  bank. 

'  9.  To  have  the  United  States  for  a  partner. 

"  10.  To  have  foreigners  for  partners. 

"  11.  To  be  exempt  from  the  regular  adminis- 
trationofjusticefortheviolationsoftheircharter. 

"12.  To  have  all  these  exclusive  privileges 
iecured  to  them  as  a  monopoly,  in  a  pledge  of 
the  public  faith  t^ot  to  grant  the  like  privileges 
to  any  other  company. 

"  These  are  the  privileges,  and  this  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  bank.  Now,  let  us  examine  them, 
and  ascertain  their  effect  and  bearing.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  power  which 
they  create ;  and  ascertain  the  compatibility  of 
this  power  with  the  safety  of  this  republican 
government,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its 
free  and  equal  constituents. 

"1.  The  name,  the  credit,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  arc  given  up  to  the  use  of 
this  companj'',  and  constitute  in  themselves  an 
immense  capital  to  b.ank  upon.  The  name  of 
the  United  States,  like  that  of  the  King,  is  a 
tower  of  strength ;  and  this  strong  tower  is  now 
an  outwork  to  defeml  the  citadel  of  a  moneyed 
cori>oration.  The  credit  of  the  Union  is  incal- 
culable ;  and,  of  this  credit,  as  going  with  the 
name,  and  being  in  partnership  with  the  United 
Status,  the  same  corporation  now  has  possession. 
The  revenues  of  the  Union  are  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  including  the  post-office ;  and  all 
this  is  so  much  cnpitil  in  the  hands  of  tlie  bank, 
because  the  revenue  is  received  by  it,  and  is 
payable  in  its  promissory  notes. 

"  2.  To  pay  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
in  their  own  notes,  until  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
otherwise  direct.  This  is  a  part  of  the  charter, 
incredible  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear. 
The  promissory  notes  of  the  bank  are  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  every  thing  the  United 
States  may  have  to  sell — in  discharge  of  every 
debt  due  to  her,  until  Cuiigress,  by  law,  shall 
Otherwise  direct ;  so  that,  if  this  bank,  like  its 
prototype  in  England,  sliould  stop  payment,  its 
promissory  notes  would  still  be  receivable  at 
every  custom-house,  land-ollice,  post-oflice,  and 
by  every  collector  of  public  moneys,  throughout 
the  Union,  until  Congress  shall  meet,  pass  a 
repealing  law,  and  promulgate  the  rcjieal.  Other 
banks  depend  upon  their  credit  for  the  receiva- 
bility  of  their  notes ;  but  this  favored  institution 
has  law  on  its  side,  and  a  chartered  right  to 
compel  the  reception  of  its  paper  by  the  federal 
goTenuuent.     The  immediate  consequence  of 


this  cxtraordinaiy  privilege  is,  that  the  Unitei 
States  becomes  virtually  bound  to  stand  securih 
for  the  bank,  as  much  so  as  if  she  had  signed « 
bond  to  that  elU-ct ;  and  must  stand  forward  to 
sustain  the  institution  in  all  emergencies  in 
order  to  save  her  own  revenue.  This  is  what 
has  already  happened,  some  ten  years  an©  in 
the  early  progress  of  the  bank,  and  when  tiie 
immense  aid  given  it  by  tiie  federal  government 
enabled  it  to  survive  the  crisis  of  its  own  over- 
whelming mismanagement. 

3.  To  hold  the  moneys  of  the  United  States 
in  deposit,  without  making  compensation  for 

the  use  of  the  undrawn  balances Tiiis  is  a 

right  which  I  deny ;  but,  as  the  bank  claims  it 
and,  what  is  more  material,  enjoys  it;  and  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  h.avo  suilered 
to  a  vast  extent  in  consequence  of  this  claim 
and  enjoyment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  set  it 
down  to  the  account  of  the  bank.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  value  of  this  privilege,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  interest  of  the  community)  and 
in  the  first  place,  let  us  have  a  full  and  accurate 
view  of  the  amount  of  these  undrawn  balances 
from  the  establishment  of  the  bank  to  tlie  pi^ 
sent  day.    Here  it  is !    Look  !    Read  I 

"  See,  Mr.  President,  what  masses  of  monev 
and  always  on  hand.    The  paper  is  covered  ali 
over  with  millions :  and  yet,  for  all  these  v,vt 
sums,  no  interest  is  allowed ;  no  comjjensali'on 
is  made  to  the  United  States.    Tlic  Bank  of 
England,  for  tlie  undrawn  balances  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  has  made  an  equitable  campcri>ation 
to  the  British  government;  namel}',  a  perma- 
nent Icin  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  three  millions  for  twenty  years, 
without  interest.     Yet,  when  I  moved  for  a 
like  compensation  to  the  Untied  States  the 
proposition  was  utterly  rejected  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  treated  as  an  attempt  to  vio- 
la te  the  charter  of  the  bank.     At  the  ,«ane 
time  it  is  incontestable,  that  the  United  .States 
have  been  borrowing  these  undrawn  balances 
from  the  bank,  and  paying  an  interest  upon 
their  own  money.    I  think  we  can  identify  one 
of  these  loans.    Let  us  try.    In  Jlay,  1824,  Con- 
gress authorized  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  doliau 
to  pay  the  awards  under  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
commonly  called  the  Florida  treaty.    The  lank 
of  the  United  States  took  that  loan,  and  paid  j 
the  money  for  the  United  States  in  Januaryand  | 
March,  1825.     In  looking  over  the  statement  of 
undrau-n  balances,  it  will  be  seen  that  thoy  I 
amounted  to  near  four  millions  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  six  millions  at  the  end  of  the  wcond 
quarter  of  tliat  year.    Tlie  inference  is  irresist- 
ible, and  I  leave  every  senator  to  make  it;  only 
adding,  that  we  have  paid  5^1,409,375  in  interest  | 
ujion  that  loan,  cither  to  tlic  bank  or  its  trans- 
ferrccs.     This  is  a  Eti\  ig  case ;  but  I  have  > 
stronger  one.    It  is  known  to  every  body,  tint 
the  United  States  subscribed  seven  millions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  for  which  she  | 
gave  her  stock  note,  bearing  an  interest  of  fiw 
per  cent,  per  annum.    1  have  u  statement  Iroo 
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the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  ap- 
jears  that,  up  to  the  30th  day  of  Juno  last,  the 
United  States  had  paid  four  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fivo  thousand  dollars  in  inter- 
est upon  that  note ;  when  it  is  proved  by  the 
gtetemeut  of  balances  exhibited,  that  the  United 
States  for  the  whole  period  in  which  that  inter- 
est was  accruing,  had  the  half,  or  the  whole,  and 
jjjgtln,  double,  of  these  seven  millions  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank.    This  is  a  stronger  case  than 
that  of  the  five  million  loan,  but  it  is  not  the 
strongest.    The  strongest  case  is  this:  in  the 
year  1817,  when  the  bank  went  into  operation, 
the  United  States  owed,  among  other  debts,  a 
sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  and  three-quar- 
ters, bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.    In 
the  same  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
inff  fund  were  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
toVf'has®  *'^''*  ^^°'^^  "^^  sixty-live  per  cent., 
which  was  then  its  market  price.    Under  this 
authority,  the  amount  of  about  one  million  and 
a  half  was  purchased ;  the  remainder,  amount- 
inff  to  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  quarter, 
hM  continued  unpurchased  to  this  day ;  and, 
after  costing  the  United  States  about  six  mil- 
lions in  interest  since  1817,  the  stock  has  risen 
about  four  millions  in  value ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  sixty-five  to  nearly  ninety-five.      Now, 
here  is  a  clear  loss  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  United  States.    In  1817  she  could  have  paid 
off  tlurteen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  debt,  with 
ei'ht  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars :  now,  after 
pavin;;  six  millions  of  interest,  it  w^ould  require 
twelTC  millions  and  a  half  to  pay  oft'  the  same 
debt.   By  referring  to  the  statement  of  undrawn 
balances,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  United  States 
had.  (luring  the  whole  year  1817.  an  average 
sum  of  above  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  being  a  million  and  a  half 
more  than  enough  to  have  bought  in  the  whole 
of  the  three  per  cent,   stock.    The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  comes  up,  why  was  it  not, 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  these  thirteen  mil- 
I  lions  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  authority 
I  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  that  year  ? 
I  Certainly  the  bank  needed   the  money  ;  for  it 
lifai  just  getting  into  operation,  and  was  as  hard 
nin  to  escape  bankruptcy  about  that  time,  as 
m  bank  that  ever  was  saved  from  the  brink  of 
destruction.    This  is  the  largest  injury  which 
I  we  have  sustained,  on  account  of  accommodat- 
I  iog  the  bank  with  the  gratuitous  use  of  these 

I  Tist  deposits.    But,  to  show  myself  impartial, 

I I  will  now  state  the  smallest  case  of  injury 
I  that  has  come  within  ray  knowledge :  it  is  the 
I  case  of  the  bnmts  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
[dollars  which  the  bank  was  to  pay  to  the  United 
I  States,  in  three  equal  instalments,  for  the  pur- 
I  chase  of  its  charter.  Nominally,  this  bonus  has 
jbe^n  paid,  but  out  of  what  moneys  ?  Certainly 
loiitof  our  own  ;  for  the  statement  shows  our 
|money  was  there,  and  further,  shows  that  it  is 

1  there ;  for,  on  the  30th  day  of  June  la.st, 
I  which  is  the  latest  return,  there  was  still 
||2,550,GG4  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  which 


is  above  $750,000  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  bonus. 

"  One  word  more  upon  the  subject  of  these 
balances.    It  is  now  two  years  since  I  made  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  4th  section  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  act  of  1817 ;  a  section  which  was  intended 
to  limit  the  amount  of  surplus  money  which 
might  be  kept  in  the  treasury,  to  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  but,  by  the  power  of  construction, 
was  made  to  authorize  the  keeping  of  two  mil- 
lions in  addition  to  the  surplus.    I  wished  to 
repeal  this  section,  which  had  thus  been  con- 
strued into  the  reverse  of  its  intention,  and  to 
revive  the  first  section  of  the  Sinking  Fund  act 
of  1790,  which  directed  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
on  hand  to  bo  applied,  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.    My  ailment 
wa.s'thi8:  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  keep 
any  surplus ;  that  the  revenue,  coming  in  as  fast 
as  it  went  out,  was  like  a  perennial  fountain, 
which  you  might  drain  to  the  last  drop,  and  not 
exhaust;  for  the  place  of  the  last  drop  would  be 
supplied  the  instant  it  was  out.    And  I  sup- 
ported this  reasoning  by  a  reference  to  the 
annual  treasury  reports,  which  always  exhibit 
a  surplus  of  four  or  five  millions ;  and  which 
were  equally  in  the  treasury  the  whole  year 
round,  as  on  the  last  day  of  every  year.    This 
was  the  argument,  which  in  fact  availed  nothing ; 
but  now  1  have  mathematical  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  position.    Look  at  this  statement  of 
balances;  look  for  the  year  1810,  and  you  will 
find  but. three  hundred  thousand  doUiirs  on  hand 
for  that  year;  look  still  lower  for  1821,  and  you 
will  find  this  balance  but  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars.    And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence?   Did  the   Government  stop?    Did 
the  wheels  of  the  State  chariot  cease  to  turn 
round  in  those  years  for  want  of  treasury  oil  ? 
Not  at  all.    Every  thing  went  on  as  well  as 
before ;  the  operations  of  the  treasury  were  as 
perfect  and  regular  in  those  two  years  of  insig- 
nificant balances,  as  in  1817  and  1818,  when  five 
and  ten  millions  were  on  hand.    This  is  proof; 
this  is  demonstration;   it  is  the  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  senses  which  concludes  ai^u- 
ment,  and   dispels    uncertainty;   and,   as   my 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  4th  Section  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  act  of  1817  was  enacted  into  a 
law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  upon  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, a  vigilant  and  exemplary  oflicer,  I  trust 
that  the  repeal  will  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the 
bank  platter  will  be  wiped  as  clean  of  federal 
money  in  1831,  as  it  was  in  1821.     Such  clean- 
taking  from  that  dish  will  allow  two  or  three 
millions  more  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt ;  and  there  can  be  no  danger  in  taking  the 
last  dollar,  as  reason  and  expeiience  both  prove. 
But,  to  quiet  every  apprehension  on  this  point, 
to  silence  the  last  suggestion  of  a  possibility  of 
any  tempomry  deficit,  I  recur  to  a  provision 
contained  in  two  ditlerent. clauses  in  the  bank 
charter,  copied  from  an  amendment  in  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  expressly  made,  at 
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the  instance  of  the  ministry,  to  moot  the  con- 
tingency of  a  temporary  deflciency  in  tho  annual 
revenue.  The  English  provision  is  this:  that 
the  f^ovemment  may  borrow  of  tho  bonk  half 
K  million  sterling,  at  any  time,  without  a  special 
act  of  parliament  to  authorize  it.  The  provision 
in  our  charter  is  the  same,  with  the  single  sub- 
stitution of  dollars  for  pounds.  It  is,  in  words 
and  intention,  a  standing  authority  to  borrow 
that  limited  sum,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
preventing  a  constant  keeping  of  a  sum  of 
money  in  hand  as  a  reserve,  to  meet  contingen- 
cies which  hardly  ever  occur.  This  contingent 
authority  to  eflcct  a  small  loan  has  often  been 
used  in  England — in  the  United  States,  never; 
possibly,  because  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
It;  probably,  because  the  clause  was  copied 
mechanically  from  the  English  charter,  and 
without  the  perception  of  its  practical  bearing. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  and 
prudent  provision,  such  as  all  goveniments 
should,  at  all  times,  bo  clothed  with. 

"  If  any  senator  thinks  that  I  have  exagge- 
rated the  injury  suflered  by  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  the  uncompensated  masses  of 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  I  am 
now  going  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong. 
I  am  going  to  prove  to  him  that  I  have  under- 
stated the  case;  that  I  have  purposely  kept 
back  a  lai^  part  of  it ;  and  that  justice  i-equires 
a  further  development.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
are  two  different  deposits  of  public  money  in  the 
bank ;  one  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  in  the  name  of  disbursing 
officers.  The  annual  average  of  the  former  has 
been  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  of  this  I  have  said  not  a  word.  But  the 
essential  character  of  both  deposits  is  the  same ; 
they  are  both  the  property  of  the  United  States ; 
both  permanent;  both  available  as  so  much 
capital  to  the  bank ;  and  both  uncompensated. 

'•  I  have  not  a.scertained  the  average  of  these 
deposits  since  1817,  but  presume  it  may  equal 
the  amount  of  that  bonus  of  one  million  Ave 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  which  we  sold  the 
charter,  and  which  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  compliments  the  bank  for  paying  in 
three,  instead  of  seventeen,  annual  instalments ; 
and  show  ^  how  much  interest  they  lost  by  doing 
so.  Certainly,  this  was  a  disadvantage  to  the 
bank. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  something  ominous  to  tho  bank  in  this  contest 
for  compensation  on  the  undrawn  balances.  It 
is  the  very  way  in  which  the  struggle  begun  in 
tho  British  Parliament  which  lias  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  the  stmgglo  is  beginning  here. 
My  resolutions  of  two  and  three  years  ago  are 
the  causes  of  the  speech  which  you  now  hear ; 
and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  some  others 
more  worthy  of  your  hearing,  which  will  come 
at  the  proper  time.  'J'he  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  balances  is  now  mixing  itself  up  hcit;, 
u  in  England,  with  the  question  of  renewing 


the  charter ;  and  the  two,  acting  together  wlU 
fall  with  combined  weight  upon  the  public  mini 
and  certainly  eventuate  here  as  they  did  there 

"  4.  To  discredit  and  disparage  the  notes  of  a 
other  banks,  by  excluding  them  from  tho  collec. 
tion  of  the  federal  revenue.    This  results  from 
the  collection — no,  not  the  collection,  but  tiie 
receipt  of  the  revenue  having  been  communicated 
to  the  bank,  and  along  with  it  the  virtual  exe- 
cution of  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  to  regulate 
the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue.    The  exe. 
cution  of  that  resolution  was  intended  to  be 
vested  in   the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir— a 
disinterested  arbiter  between  rival  banks;  but 
it  may   be   considered  as  virtually  devolved 
upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  power- 
fully increases  the  capacity  of  tliat  institution  to 
destroy,  or  subjugate,  all  other  banks.   This 
power  to  disparage  the  notes  of  all  other  banks, 
is  a  power  to  injure  them ;  and,  added  to  all  the 
other  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  power  to  destroy  them !    If  any  one  douhts 
this  assertion,  let  him  read  the  answers  of  the 
president  of  the  bank  to  the  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
These  answers  are  appended  to  the  committee's 
report  of  the  last  session  in  favor  of  tho  hnk 
and  expressly  declare  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
bank  to  destroy  the  State  banks.    The  worthy 
chairman  [Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.]  puts  this  md- 
tion ;  'Has  the  bank  at  any  time  oppressed  any 
of  the    State    banks.'     The    president  [Mr. 
Biddle],  answers,  as   the  whole  world  would 
answer  to  a  question  of  oppression,  that  it  never 
had ;  and  this  response  was  as  much  as  the 
interrogatory  required.    But  it  did  not  content 
the  president  of  the  bank ;  he  chose  to  go  further 
and  to  do  honor  to  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided,  by  showing  that  it  was  as  just  and 
generous  as  it  was  rich  and  powerful,    lie, 
therefore,  adds  tlio  following  words,  for  which 
as  a  seeker  after  evidence,  to  show  the  alarming 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  bank,  I  return 
him  my  unfeigned  thanks :  '  There  arc  very  few 
banks  which  might  not  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  bank.' 

"  This  is  enough !    proof  enough  I  not  for  j 
me  alone,  but  for  all  who  are  unwilling  to  see  a 
moneyed  domination  set  up — a  moneyed  oli- 
gaichy  established  in  this  land,  and  the  entire 
Union   subjected  to   its  sovereign  will.    The 
power  to  destroy  all  other  banks  is  admitted 
and  declared  ;  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  knoe  | 
to  all  rational  beings  to  reside  with  the  powtrl 
Policy  may  restrain  the  destroying  faculties  for  I 
the  present ;  but  they  cxiijt ;  and  will  come 
f(jrth  when  interest  prompts  and  policy  permits.  I 
They  have   been  e.\erci.«cd;  and  tho  general  J 
prostration  of  the  Southern  and  Western  ba 
attest  the  fact.     They  will  be   exercised  (the  I 
charter  bemg  renewed),  and  the  remaining Ststa  I 
banks  will  bo  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruc-l 
tion.    Not  that  all  will  have  their  signs  knocked  | 
down,  and  their  doors  closed  up.   Far  worse  thu  I 
that  to  many  of  them.    Subjugation,  in  prefe^| 
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•nee  to  destruction,  will  bo  the  fate  of  many. 
Every  planet  must  have  its  satellites ;  every 
tvranny  must  have  its  instruments ;  every 
knii-ht  is  followed  by  his  squire ;  even  the  king 
o(  beasts,  the  royal  quadruped,  whose  roar  sub- 
dues the  forest,  must  have  a  small,  subservient 
inimai  to  spring  his  prey.  Just  so  of  this 
mperial  banlc,  when  installed  anew  in  its  for- 
midable and  lasting  power.  The  State  banks, 
(mTed  by  the  sword,  will  be  passed  under  the 
-n^e.  'f  hey  will  become  subordinate  parts  in 
the  great  machine.  Their  place  in  the  scale  of 
luboriination  will  be  one  degree  bolow  the  rank 
ot  the  legitimate  branches ;  their  business,  to 
nerform  the  work  which  it  would  be  too  disre- 
mtable  for  the  legitimate  branches  to  perform. 
Ibis  will  be  the  fate  of  the  State  banks  which 
■  0i  allowed  to  keep  up  their  signs,  and  to  set 
open  their  doors ;  and  thus  the  entire  moneyed 


power 


of  the  Union  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 


one  single  institution,  whose   inexorable  and 
invisible  mandates,  emanating  from  a  centre, 
ffouid  pervade  the  Union,  giving  or  withholding 
money  according  to  its  own  sovereign  will  and 
ibsoluto  pleasure.    To  a  favored  State,  to  an 
individual,  or  a  class  of  individuals,  favored  by 
the  central  power,  the  golden  stream  of  Pactolus 
would  flow  direct    To  all  such  the  muuiiicent 
tuuidates  of  the  High  Directory  would  tome, 
18  the  fabled  god  made  his  terrestrial  visit  of  love 
ud  desire,  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  gold.    But 
toothers— to  those  not  favored — and  to  those 
hated— the  mandates  of  this   same  directory 
would  be  as '  the  planetary  plagiic  which  hangs 
its  poison  in  the  sick  air ; '  death  to  them ! 
death  to  all  who  minister  to  their  wants  !    AV'hat 
a  state  of  things !    What  a  condition  for  a  con- 
federacy of  States !    What  grounds  for  alarm 
and  terrible  apprehension,  when  in  a  cunfedc- 
tacT  of  such  vast  extent,  so  many  independent 
States,  so  many  rival  commercial  cities,  so  much 
fectional  jealousy,  such  violent  political  parties, 
such  fierce  contests  for  power,  there  should  be 
bat  one  moucyed  tribunal,  before  which  all  the 
rival  and  contending  elements  must  appear !  but 
one  single  dispenser  of  money,  to  which  every 
titizen,  every  trader,   every  merchant,   every 
manufacturer,  every  planter,  every  corporation, 
every  city,  every  State,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment itself,  must  apply,  in  every  emergency,  for 
the  must  indispensable  loan  !  and  this,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact,  that,  in  every  contest  for  hu- 
mn  rif;hts,  the  great  moneyed  institutions  of 
the  world  have  uniformly  been  found  on  the  side 
|ofkinn;s  and  nobles,  against  the  lives  and  liberties 
[of  the  pcoplci 
"a.  To  hold  real  estate,  receive  rents,  and  re- 
in a  body  of  tenantry.    This  privilege  is  hos- 
ie  to  the  nature  of  our  republican  government, 
id  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  design  of 
banking  institution.    Republics  want  free- 
Mers,  not  landlords  and  tenants ;  and,  except 
le  corporators  in  this  bai\k,  and  in  the  British 
St  India  Company,  there  is  not  an  incorpora- 
body  of  landlords  in  any  country  upon  the 


face  of  the  earth  whose  laws  emanate  from  a 
legislative  body.    Banks  are  instituted  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  industry,  and  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens  with  loans  of  money.    The 
whole  argument  in  favor  of  banking — every  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  bank — rests  upon  that 
idea.    No  one,  when  this  charter  was  granted, 
presumed  to  speak  in  favor  of  incorporating  a 
society  of  landlords,  especially  foreign  landlords, 
to  buy  lands,  build  houses,  rent  tenements,  and 
retain  tenantry.    Loans  of  money  was  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  the  purchase  of  real  estate  is 
incomp,itible  with  that  object.     Instead  of  re- 
maining bankers,  the  corporators  may  turn  land 
speculators:  instead  of  having  money  to  lend, 
they  may  turn  you  out  tenants  to  vote.   To  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan,  thej'  may  answer,  and  answer 
truly,  that  they  have  no  money  on  hand ;  and  the 
reason  may  be,  that  they  have  laid  it  out  in  land. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present.    A  com 
mittee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has 
just  applied  for  a  loan ;  the  president  of  the 
bank,  nothing  loth  to  make  a  loan  to  that  great 
state,  for  twenty  years  longer  than  the  charter 
has  to  exist,  expresses  his  regret  that  he  can- 
not lend  but  a  limited  and  inadequate  sum.     The 
funds  of  the  institution,  he  says,  will  not  permit 
it  to  advance  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
And  why  1  because  it  has  invested  three  millions 
in  real  estate !  To  this  power  to  hold  real  estate, 
is  superadded  the  means  to  acquire  it.    The  bank 
is  now  the  greatest  moneyed  power  in  the 
Union ;  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter, it  will  soon  be  the  sole  one.    Sole  dispenser 
of  money,  it  will  soon  be  the  chief  owner  of  pro- 
perty.   To  unlimited  means  of  acquisition,  would 
be  united  perpetuity  of  tenure ;  for  a  corporation 
never  dies,  and  is  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
real  estate  in  the  hands  of  individuals.    The  lim- 
itations in  the  charter  are  vain  and  illusory. 
They  insult  the  understanding,  and  mock  the 
credulity  of  foolish  believers.    The  bank  is  first 
limited  to  such  acquisitions  of  real  estate  as  are 
necessarj'  to  its  own  accommodation ;  then  comes 
a  i)roviso  to  undo  the  limitation,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns purchases  upon  its  own  mortgages  and 
executions!    This  is  the  limitation  upon  the 
capacity  of  such  an  institution  to  acquire  real 
estate.    As  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  but  to  make 
loans  upon  mortgages,  and  push  executions  upon 
jutlgments !     Having  all  the  money,  it  would  be 
the  sole  lender ;  mortgages  being  the  road  to 
loans,  all  b(jrr(nvers  nmst  travel   that  road. 
When  birds  enough  are  in  the  net,  the  fowler 
draws  his  string,  and  the  keads  are  wrung  oil". 
So  when  mortgages  enough  are  taken,  the  loans 
are  called  in ;  discounts  cease ;  curtailments  are 
made;    failures    to    pay  ensue;    writs    issue j 
judgments  and  executions  follow;  all. the  mort- 
gaged premises  are  for  sale  at  once ;  and  the  at- 
torney of  the  bank  appears  at  the  elbow  of  the 
marshal,  sole  bidder  and  sole  purchaser. 

"  What  is  the  legal  effect  of  this  vast  capacity 
to  acquire,  and  this  legal  power  to  retain,  real 
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•state?  Is  it  net  tho  creation  of  a  now  specieB' 
of  mortmain?  And  of  a  kind  more  odious  and 
dangerous  than  that  mortmain  of  tho  church 
which  it  baffled  tho  English  Parliament  so  manv 
ages  to  abolish.  The  mortmain  of  tho  church 
was  a  power  in  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  to 
hold  real  estate,  independent  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
tribution and  descent :  the  mortmain  of  the  bank 
is  a  power  in  a  lay  corporation  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  evil  of  the  two  tenures  is  identical ; 
the  difference  between  the  two  corporations  is 
no  more  than  the  diifcrcnco  between  parsons  and 
money-changers;  tho  capacity  to  do  mischief 
incomparably  the  greatest  on  the  part  of  the  lay 
corporators.  Tho  church  could  only  operate 
upon  the  few  who  were  thinking  of  the  other 
world ;  the  bank,  upon  all  who  arc  immersed  in 
the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  this.  The  means 
of  tho  church  were  nothing  but  prayers ;  the 
means  of  the  bank  is  money !  The  church  re- 
ceived what  it  could  beg  from  dying  sinners ;  the 
bank  may  extort  what  it  pleases  from  tho  whole 
living  generation  of  tho  just  and  unjust.  Such 
is  the  parallel  between  the  mortmain  of  the  two 
corporations.  They  both  end  in  monopoly  of 
estates  and  perpetuity  of  succession;  and  the 
bank  is  tho  greatest  monopolizer  of  tho  two. 
Monopolies  and  perpetual  succession  are  the  bane 
of  republics.  Our  ancestors  took  care  to  provide 
against  them,  by  abolishing  entails  and  primo- 
geniture. Even  the  glebes  of  tho  church,  lean 
and  few  as  they  were  in  most  of  the  States,  fell 
under  the  republican  principle  of  limited  tenures. 
All  the  States  abolished  the  anti-republican  ten- 
ures ;  but  Congress  re-establishes  them,  and  in 
a  manner  more  dangerous  and  offensive  than  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  They  are  now  given,  rn^'l 
generally,  but  to  few ;  not  to  natives  only,  but 
to  foreigners  also ;  lor  foreigners  are  large  own- 
ers of  this  bank.  And  thus,  the  princii)Ic8  of 
the  Revolution  sink  before  tho  privileges  of  an 
incorporated  company.  The  laws  of  the  States 
fall  before  the  mandates  of  a  central  directory 
in  Philadelphia.  Foreigners  become  the  land- 
lords of  free-born  Americans;  and  tlie  young 
and  flourLshing  towns  of  the  United  States  are 
verging  to  the  fate  of  the  family  boroughs  which 
belong  to  tho  great  aristocracy  of  England. 

''Let  no  one  say  the  bank  will  not  avail  itself 
of  its  capacity  to  amass  real  estate.  The  fact  is, 
it  has  already  done  so.  I  know  towns,  yea, 
cities,  and  coulil  name  them,  if  it  might  not  cam 
invidious  from  this  elevated  theatre  to  make  a 
public  reference  to  their  misfortunes,  in  which 
this  bank  alread}'^  appears  as  a  dominant  and 
eiijrrossing  proprietor.  I  have  been  in  places 
wheiv  tb«  answers  to  inquiries  for  the  owners 
of  the  most  valuable  tenements,  would  remind 
you  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
similar  questions  from  the  French  officers,  on 
their  march  to  Cairo.  You  recollect,  no  doubt, 
sir,  the  dialogue  to  which  I  allude;  'Who 
owns  that  palace  ? '  '  The  Mameluke ; '  '  Who 
this  country  house  ? ' '  Tho  Mameluke ; ' '  These 
gardens?'  'The  Mameluke;'  "That  ff  eld  covered 


with  rice  ? '  '  The  Mameluke.'— And  thug  haw 
I  been  answered,  in  the  towns  and  cities  referred 
to,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  name  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  substitutcu  for  thjt 
of  the  military  scourge  of  Egypt,  If  this  ia  done 
under  the  first  charter,  what  may  not  bo  CTsrict- 
ed  under  the  second  ?  If  this  is  done  while 
tho  bank  is  on  its  best  behavior,  what  may  she 
not  do  when  freed  from  all  restraint  and  deliver- 
ed  up  to  tho  boundless  cupidity  and  remonelcsj 
exactions  of  a  moneyed  corporation  ? 

"  0.  To  deal  in  pawns,  merchandise,  and  bills 
of  exchange.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  require 
me  to  read  dry  passages  from  the  charter  to 
prove  what  I  say.    I  know  I  speak  a  thing  near- 
ly incredible  when  I  allege  that  this  bank  ia 
addition  to  all  its  other  attributes,  is  an  ineorpo. 
rated  company  of  pawnbrokers !    The  allegation 
staggers  belief,  but  a  reference  to  the  charter  will 
dispel  incredulity.    The  charter,  in  the  first  part 
forbids  a  traffic  in  merchandise ;  in  the  after 
part,  permits  it.    For  ti-uly  this  instrument 
seems  to  have  been  framed  upon  the  princitJis 
of  contraries ;  ono  principle  making  limitations 
and  the  other  following  alter  with  provifcs  to 
undo  them.    Thus  is  it  with  lands,  as  I  have 
just  shown  5  thus  is  it  with  merchandise  as  I 
now  show.    The  bank  is  forbidden  to  deal  in 
merchandise — proviso,   unless  in  tho  case  of 
goods  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 
to  the  day ;  and,  proviso,  again,  unless  for  (roods  j 
which  shall  be  the  proceeds  of  its  lands.    )Vith 
the  help  of  these  two  provisos,  it  is  clear  tiiat 
the  limitation  is  undone;  it  is  clear  that  the 
bank  is  at  liberty  to  act  the  pawnbrolicr  and 
merchant,  to  any  extent  that  it  pleases.    Jtinav 
say  to  all  tho  merchants  who  want  loans,  ridge 
your  stores,  gentlemen !    They  must  do  it.  or 
do  worse ;  and,  if  any  accident  prevents  redtnip-  j 
tion  on  the  day,  the  pawn  is  forfeited,  and  tiic 
bank  takes  possession.     On  the  otlier  hand,  it 
may  lay  out  its  rents  for  goods ;  it  may  fell  its  | 
real  estate,  now  worth  three  millions  of  dollar,  I 
for  goods.     Thus  the  bank  is  an  incorporatiii  I 
company  of  pawnbrokers  and  merchants,  as  well  I 
as  an  incorporation  of  landlords  and  land-specn- 1 
lators;  and  this  derogatory  privilege,  like  the  I 
others,  is  copied  fi-om  the  old  Hank  of  Knglanii  I 
charter  of  1 094.    Bi  1  Is  of  exchange  are  also  sub- 1 
jected  to  the  traffic  of  this  bank.    It  is  a  trallicl 
unconnected  with  the  trade  of  banking,  dan^'(r-[ 
ous  for  a  great  bank  to  hold,  and  now  operating  j 
most  injuriously  in  the  South  and  We.'^t.  Itiil 
tho  process  which  drains  these  quarters  of  the  I 
Union  of  their  gold  and  silver,  and  stifles  ikl 
growth  of  a  fair  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  | 
country.     The  merchants,  to  make  remittaneeu 
buy  bills  of  exchange  from  the  bnmch  banksj 
instead  of  buying  produce  from  the  furaiers.! 
The  bills  arc  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver;  and,! 
eventually,  the  gold  and  silver  are  sent  to  thJ 
mother  bank,  or  to  the  branches  in  the  £a.>^teni| 
cities,  either  to  meet  these  bilLs,  or  to  replcnislil 
their  coffers,  and  to  furnish  vast  loan:j  to  lavoritil 
States  or  individuals.    Tho  bills  sell  cheap,  n]\ 
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.fraction of  one  per  cent.;  they  are^  therefore, 
fOod  remittance  to  the  merchant.  '1  o  the  bunk 
the  operation  is  doubly  good ;  for  even  the  half 
If  one  per  cent,  on  bills  of  exchange  is  a  great 
(it  to  the  institution  which  monopolizes  that 
Lsincss,  while  the  collection  and  delivery  to 
the  branches  of  all  the  hard  money  in  the  coun- 
trv  is  a  still  more  considerable  advantage.  Under 
this  system,  the  best  of  the  Western  banks — I 
do  not  speak  of  those  which  had  no  foundations, 
uid  sunk  under  the  weight  of  neighborhood 
oninion  but  those  whic'.i  described  favor  and 
cUdcnco— sunk  ten  years  ago.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  entire  West  is  now  undergoing  a  silent, 
isneral,  and  invisible  drain  of  its  hard  money  ; 
md  if  not  quickly  arrested,  these  States  will 
60on  1)0,  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  con- 
cerned no  more  than  the  empty  skin  of  an  im- 

Bolate'd  victim.  ,       •     .i,     ,•«■       * 

"7.  To  establish  branches  m  the  dillerent 
States  without  their  consent,  and  in  defiance  of 
their  resistance.  No  one  can  deny  the  degrad- 
m  and  injurious  tendency  of  this  privilege.  It 
derogates  from  the  sovereignty  of  a  State; 
tramples  upon  her  laws;  injures  her  revenue 
ind  commerce ;  lays  open  her  government  to 
the  attacks  of  centralism;  impairs  the  property 
of  her  citizens ;  and  fastens  a  vampire  on  her 
bosom  to  suck  out  her  gold  and  silver.  1. 
It  derogates  from  her  sovereignty,  because  the 
central  institution  may  impose  its  intrusive 
branclies  upon  the  State  without  her  consent, 
»nd  in  defiance  of  her  resistance.  This  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  State  of  Alabama,  but 
four  years  ago,  by  a  resolve  of  her  legislature, 
remonstrated  against  the  intrusion  pf  a  branch 
upon  her.  She  protested  against  the  favor. 
Was  the  will  of  the  State  respected  ?  On  the 
contrary,  was  not  a  branch  instantaneously 
forced  upon  her,  as  if.  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  to  make  a  striking  and  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  the  omnipotence  of  the  bank,  and  the 
nullity  of  the  State  ?  2.  It  tramples  upon  her 
Liwi;  because,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Siiireme  Court,  the  bank  and  all  its  branches  are 
;\liolly  independent  of  State  legislation ;  and  it 
tramples  on  them  again,  because  it  authorizes 
foreigners  to  hold  lands  aud  tenements  in  every 
State,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  many  of  them ; 
«nd  because  it  admits  of  the  mortmain  tenure, 
which  is  condemned  by  all  the  republican  States 
in  the  Union.  3.  It  injures  her  revenue,  because 
the  bank  stock,  under  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  not  liable  to  taxation.  And 
thus,  foreigners,  and  non-resident  Americans, 
who  monopolize  the  money  of  the  State,  who 
"  d  its  best  lands  and  town  lots,  who  med- 
ia its  elections,  and  suck  out  its  gold 
and  silver,  and  perform  no  military  duty, 
are  exempted  from  paying  taxes,  in  proportion 
to  their  wcaUh,  for  the  support  of  the  State 
whose  laws  they  trample  upon,  and  whose 
I  benefits  they  usurp.  4.  It  subjects  the  State 
to  the  dangerous  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of 
eentralism,  by  means  of  the  tenants,  debtors, 


bank  oflicers,  and  bank  money,  which  the  cen- 
tral directory  retain  in  the   State,  and  may 
embody  and  direct  against  it  in  its  elections, 
and  in  its  kgislati^  c  and  judicial  proceedings. 
5.  It  tends  to  impai"  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
and,  in  some  :''.tuaces,  that  of  the  States,  by 
destroying  l  he  State  banks  in  which  they  have 
invested  tbjir  money.    6.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
cimmercc  of  the  States  (I  speak  of  the  West- 
eni  Stutcs),  by  substituting  a  trade  in  bills 
of  exchange,  for  a  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  country.    7.  It  fastens  a  vompire  on  the 
bosom  of  the  State,  to  suck  away  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  course  of 
trade,  of  federal  legislation,  and  of  exchange,  in 
draining  the  South  and  West  of  all  their  hard 
money.    The  Southern  States,  with  their  thirty 
millions  of  annual  exports  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  Western  States,  with  their 
twelve  millions  of  provisions  and  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  New  Orleans,  and  five  millions 
consumed  in  the  South,  and  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi,— that  is  to  say,  with  three  fifths  of  the 
marketable  productions  of  the  Union,  are  not 
able  to  sustain  thirty  specie  paying  banks ;  while 
the  minority  of  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac, 
without  any  of  the  great  staples  for  export,  have 
above  four  hundred  of  such  banks.   These  States, 
without  rice,  without  cotton,  without  tobacco, 
without  sugar,  and  with  less  flour  and  provisions, 
to  export,  are  saturated  with  gold  and  silver; 
while  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  with 
all  the  real  sources  of  wealth,  are  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  destitution.    For  this  calamitous 
reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  stands  forth  pre-eminently 
culpable.    Yes,  it  is  pre-eminently  culpable ! 
and  a  statement  in  the  '  National  Intelligencer ' 
of  this  moriii'ig(a  paper  which  would  overstate 
no  fact  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bank),  cites  and 
proclaims  the  fact  which  proves  this  culpability. 
It  dwells,  and  exults,  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States 
Bank.    It  declares  that  institution  to  be  '  over- 
burdened' with  gold  and  silver;  and  well  may  it 
be  so  overburdened,  since  it  has  lifted  the  load 
entirely  from  the  South  and  West.    It  calls  these 
metals  '  a  drug '  in  the  hands  of  the  bank ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  article  for  which  no  purchaser  can 
be  found.    Let  this  '  drug,'  like  the  treasures  of 
the  dethroned  Dey  of  Algiers,  be  released  from 
the  dominion  of  its  keeper ;  let  a  part  go  back 
to  the  South  and  AV'cst,  aud  the  bank  will  no 
longer  complain  of  repletion,  nor  they  of  de- 
pletion. 

"8.  Exemption  of  the  stockholders  from  indi- 
vidua.  liability  on  the  failure  of  the  bank.  This 
privilege  derogates  from  the  common  law,  is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  partnerships,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  granted  by  law  to  these  corpo- 
rators, and  exempting  them  from  liability,  except 
in  their  corporate  capacityj  and  to  the  amount  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation.  Unhappily  these 
assets  are  never  aasez,  that  is  to  say,  enough, 
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irfaen  oocaaioii  comes  for  recurring  to  them. 
When  a  bank  fails,  its  assets  are  always  less 
than  its  debts;  so  that  responsibility  fails  the 
instant  that  liability  accrues.  Let  no  one  say 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  too  great 
to  fail.    One  greater  than  it,  and  its  prototype, 


has  foiled,  and  that 


and  for 


m  our  own  da. 
twenty  years  at  a  time :  the  Bank  of  E  -gland 
failed  in  1797,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Unitcu  States 
was  on  the  point  of  failing  in  1819.  The  same 
cause,  namely,  stockjobbing  and  overtrading, 
carried  both  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  the 
same  means  saved  both,  namely,  the  name,  the 
credit,  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  goveniments 
which  protected  them.  Yes,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  fail;  and  its  stockholders 
live  in  splendor  upon  the  princely  estates  ac- 
quired with  its  notes,  wltile  the  industrious  classes, 
who  Luld  these  notes,  will  be  unable  to  receive  a 
shilling  for  them.  This  is  unjust.  It  is  a  vice 
in  the  charter.  The  true  principle  in  banking 
requires  each  stockholder  to  bo  liable  to  the 
amount  of  his  shares ;  and  subjects  him  to  the 
summary  action  of  every  holder  on  the  failure  of 
the  institution,  till  ho  has  paid  up  the  amount  of 
his  subscription.  This  is  the  true  principle.  It 
has  prevailed  in  Scotland  ibr  the  last  century, 
and  no  such  thing  as  a  broken  bank  has  been 
known  there  in  all  that  time. 

"9.  To  have  the  United  States  for  a  partner. 
Sir,  there  is  one  consequence,  one  result  of  all 
partnerships  between  a  government  and  indi- 
viduals, which  should  of  itself,  and  in  a  mere 
mercantile  point  of  view,  condemn  this  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  federal  government.  It 
is  the  principle  wliich  puts  the  strong  partner 
forward  to  bear  the  burden  whenever  the  con- 
cern is  in  danger.  The  weaker  members  ilock 
to  the  strong  partner  at  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  and  the  necessity  of  venturing  more  to 
save  what  he  has  already  staked,  leaves  him  no 
alternative.  Ho  becomes  the  Atlas  of  the  firm, 
and  bears  all  upon  his  own  shoulders.  This  is 
the  principle :  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  the 
United  States  has  already  been  compelled  to 
sustain  the  federal  bank ;  to  prop  it  with  her 
revenues  and  its  credit  in  the  trials  and  crisis  of 
its  early  administration.  I  pass  over  other  in- 
stances of  the  damage  suffered  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  this  partnership ;  the  im- 
mense standing  deposits  for  which  we  receive  no 
compensation ;  the  loan  of  five  millions  of  our 
own  money,  for  which  we  have  paid  a  million 
and  a  half  in  interest ;  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
note,  on  which  wo  have  paid  our  partners  four 
million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-flve  thousand 
dollars  in  interest ;  the  loss  of  ten  millions  on 
the  threo  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  ridiculous  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  miserable  bonus,  which  has 
been  paid  to  us  with  a  fraction  of  our  own 
money :  I  pass  over  all  this,  and  come  to  tho 
point  of  a  direct  loss,  as  a  partner,  in  the  divi- 
dends upon  tho  stock  itself.  Upon  this  naked 
point  of  profit  and  loss,  to  bo  decided  by  a  rule 
fat  arithmetic^  we  have  sustained  a  direct  and 


heavy  loss.  The  stock  held  by 
as  every  body  knows,  was  stibscribed,  not~  pij 
It  was  a  stock  note,  deposited  for  seven  milC 
of  dollars,  bearing  an  mterest  of  five  per  cent 
Tho  inducement  to  this  subscription  was  the  i». 
ductive  conception  that,  by  paying  flvo  per  cent 
on  its  note,  the  United  States  would  clear  four 
or  flvo  per  cent,  in  ^tting  a  dividend  of  eight  or 
ten.  This  was  the  mducement ;  now  for  the  re- 
alization of  tliis  fine  conception.  Let  ur  see  jf 
Here  it  is ;  an  official  return  from  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury  of  interest  paid,  and  of  dividenda 
received.    Tho  account  stuids  thus : 

Interest  paid  by  the  United  States,    $4725000 
Dividends  received  by  the  United  States,  4,629426 


Loss  to  tho  United  States, 


P5m 


"  Disodvontagcous  as  this  partnership  must  be 
to  the  United  States  in  a  moneyed  point  of  view 
there  is  a  far  more  grave  and  Bcrious  aspect 
under  which  to  view  it.   It  is  the  political  aspect 
resulting  from  the  union  between  the  banlc  mJ| 
the  government.    This  union  has  been  tried  In 
England,  and  has  been  found  there  to  bo  just  as  I 
disastrous  a  conjunction  as  the  union  between 
church  and  state.    It  is  tho  conjunction  of  the  j 
lender  and  tho  borrower,  and  Holy  Writ  has  tol 
us  which  of  these  categories  will  be  master  ot  l 
the  other.    But  suppose  they  agree  to  drop  riTal- 
ry,  and  unite  their  resources.    Suppose  they 
combine,  and  make  a  push  for  political  power;  I 
how  great  is  tho  mischief  which  they  may  not 
accomplish !    But,  on  this  head,  I  wish  to  use 
the  language  of  ono  of  the  brightest  patriots  ot  I 
Great  Briti^in ;  ono  who  has  shown  himself  in  I 
these  modem  days,  to  be  the  worthy  succe4)r  I 
of  those  old  iron  barons  whose  patriotism  com- 1 
mandcd  the  unpurchasablo  culogium  of  the  elder  | 
Pitt.    I  speak  of  Sir  William  Pultcney,  and  iiis| 
speech  against  tho  Bank  of  England,  in  1797, 

"the  speech  : — extiiact. 

" '  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  govornJ 
ment  has  been  rendered  dependent  on  the  ijank,! 
and  more  particularly  so  in  the  time  of  war;  andf 
though  the  bank  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  liandn 
of  ambitious  men,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  mightJ 
in  such  hands;  assume  a  power  HuSicient  to  conJ 
trol  and  overawe,  not  only  the  ministers,  bul 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  ♦**♦♦« 
As  the  bank  has  thus  become  (Ian{;crous  to  porl 
emment,  it  might,  on  tho  other  hand,  by  unitini 
with  an  ambitious  minister,  become  the  mcanl 
of  establishing  a  fourth  estate,  sulBoient  to  Im 
volvo  this  nation  in  irretrievable  slavery,  an^ 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  drcadeil  as  ranch  as  a  cei 
tain  East  India  bill  was  justly  dreaded,  at  a  ]x 
riod  not  very  remote,  I  will  not  say  that  thi 
present  minister  (tho  younger  Pitt),  by  ctj 
deavoring,  at  this  crisis,  to  take  tho  Bank  d 
England  under  his  protection,  can  have  an| 
view  to  mako  use,  hereafter,  of  that  engine  t 
perpetuate  his  own  power,  and  to  enable  him  i{ 
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^ineer  over  our  constitution :  if  that  could  be 
lUppMed,  it  would  only  sho^  that  men  can  en- 
tertain a  very  different  train  of  ideas,  when  en- 
ijetroring  to  overset  a  rival,  from  what  occurs  to 
fyga  when  intending  to  support  and  fix  them- 
lelres.  My  object  is  to  secure  the  country 
Mtinst  all  risk  either  from  the  bank  as  opposed 
|g  government,  or  as  the  engine  of  ambitious 

Den*' 
"And  this  is  my  object  also.    1  wish  to  secure 

(tfi  Union  from  all  chance  of  harm  from  this 
liink.    I  vi^b  ^  provide  a^inst  its  friendship, 
u  veil  as  its  enmity — against  all  danger  from 
113  hug)  <^  ^^^^  <^  ^^^  '^^  blow.    I  wish  to 
provide  against  all  risk,  and  every  hazard ;  for, 
Ithis  risk  and  hazard  wttre  too  great  to  be  en- 
countered by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in 
Qteat  Britain,  they  must  certainly  be  too  great 
lobe  encountered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes,  who  are  but  commons  alone. 
"10.  To  hove  foreigners  for  partners.    This, 
jlr.  President,  will  be  a  strange  story  to  be  told 
in  flie  West.    The  downright  and  upright  people 
of  that  unsophisticated  region  believe  that  words 
mean  what  they  signify,  and  that '  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States '  is  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stttes.   How  great  then  must  be  their  astonish- 
ment to  learn  that  this  belief  is  a  false  conccp- 
tjon,  and  that  this  bank  (its  whole  name  to  the 
eoDtnuT  notwithstanding)  is  just  as  much  the 
link  of  foreigners  as  it  is  of  the  federal  govem- 
geai   Here  I  would  like  to  have  the  proof— a 
lilt  of  the  names  and  nations,  to  establish  this 
ilmost  incredible  fact.    But  I  have  no  access 
jcept  to  public  documents,  and  from  one  of 
thtcellearnas much  as  will  answer  the  present 
pinch.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
fays  and  Means,  in  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tires,  for  the  last  session  of  Congress.    That  re- 
port admits  that  foreigners  own  seven  millions 
tftho  stock  of  this  bank;  and  every  body 
knovs  that  the  federal  government  owns  ssven 
Billions  also. 

'Thus  it  is  proved  that  foreigners  are  as 
jtcply  interested  in  this  bank  as  the  United 
Sutea  itself.  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  the 
darter  they  will  be  much  more  deeply  interest- 
ed tb^  at  present ;  for  a  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
tlie  stock  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  un- 
tttled  state  of  things  in  Europe,  will  induce 
them  to  make  great  investments.  It  is  to  no 
Iprpose  to  say  that  the  foreign  stockholders 
liiinot  be  voters  or  directors.  The  answer  to 
I iht suggestion  is  this:  the  foreigners  have  the 
lioney;  they  pay  down  tho  cash,  and  want  no 
lucoinmodations ;  they  are  Icndera,  not  borrow- 
In;  and  in  a  great  moneyed  institution,  such 
Itokholders  must  have  the  greatest  influence. 
Ilbename  of  this  bank  is  a  deception  upon  the 
ublic.  It  is  not  tho  bank  of  the  federal  gov- 
Imnent,  as  its  name  would  import,  nor  of  the 
|8lite3  which  compose  this  Union ;  but  chiefly 
Hprirato  individuals,  foreigners  as  well  as  na- 
IliRs,  denizens,  and  naturalized  subjects.  They 
Im  twenty-eight  millions  of  the  stock,  the  fed- 


eral government  but  seven  millions,  and  these 
seven  are  precisely  balanced  by  the  stock  of  tho 
aliens.  The  federal  government  and  tho  aliens 
are  .equal,  owning  one  fifth  each ;  and  there 
would  be  as  much  truth  in  calling  it  the  Eng- 
lish Bank  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Now  mark  a  few  of  tho  privileges  which  thla 
charter  gives  to  these  foreigners.  To  be  knd- 
holders,  in  defiance  of  the  State  laws,  which 
forbid  aliens  to  hold  land ;  to  be  landlords  by 
incorporation,  and  to  hold  American  citizens 
for  tenants ;  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain ;  to  be 
pawnbrokers  and  merchants  by  incorporation ;  to 
pay  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  their  own 
notes;  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  long  and  hideous 
list  of  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  this  bank. 
If  I  have  shown  it  to  be  dangerous  for  the  United 
States  to  be  in  partnership  with  its  own  citi- 
zens, how  much  stronger  is  not  tho  argument 
against  a  partnership  with  foreigners  7  What 
a  prospect  for  loans  when  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  subjects  of  that  power  large 
owners  of  the  bank  here,  from  which  alone,  or 
from  banks  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  it,  we  can 
obtain  money  to  carry  on  the  war !  What  a 
state  of  things,  if,  in  tho  division  of  political 
parties,  one  of  these  parties  and  the  foreigners, 
coalescing,  should  have  the  exclusive  control  of 
all  the  money  in  the  Union,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  money,  should  have  bodies  of  debtors,  ten- 
ants, and  bank  officers  stationed  in  all  the  States, 
with  a  supreme  and  irresponsible  system  of 
centralism  to  direct  tho  whole !  Dangers  from 
such  contingencies  are  too  great  and  obvious  to 
be  insisted  upon.  They  strike  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind,  and  were  powerful  consid- 
erations with  the  old  whig  republicans  for  tho 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  of  1791.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  whig  republicans  staked  their  po- 
litical existence  on  the  non-renewal  of  that 
charter.  They  succeeded ;  and,  by  succeeding, 
prevented  the  country  from  being  laid  at  the 
mercy  of  British  and  ultra-federalists  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  last  war.  It  is  said  the  United 
States  lost  forty  millions  by  using  depreciated 
currency  during  tho  last  war.  That,  probably, 
is  a  mistake  of  one  half.  But  be  it  so !  For 
what  arc  forty  millions  compared  to  the  loss  of 
the  war  itself — compared  to  tho  ruin  and  infa- 
my of  having  the  government  arrested  for  want 
of  mo)iey — stopped  and  paralyzed  by  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  note  as  the  younger  Pitt  received 
from  tho  Bank  of  England  in  17<J5 1 

"11.  Exemption  from  due  course  of  law  for 
violations  of  its  charter. — This  is  a  privilege 
which  allects  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
stands  without  example  in  the  annals  of  repub- 
lican legislation.  In  the  case  of  all  other  delin- 
quents, whether  persons  or  corporations,  tho 
laws  take  .heir  courbc  against  those  who  oflcnd 
them.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  set  the 
laws  in  motion  against  every  offender ;  and  it  is 
the  constitution  of  the  law,  when  set  in  motion, 
to  work  through,  like  a  machine,  regardless  of 
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powers  and  principalities,  and  cutting  down  the 
guilty  which  may  stand  in  its  way.    Not  so  in 
the  case  of  this  bank.     In  its  behalf,  there  are 
barriers  erected  between  the  citizen  and  his  op- 
pressor, between  the  wrong  and  the  remedy,  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  oflender.    Instead  of  a 
right  to  sue  out  a  scire  facias  or  a  quo  war- 
ranto, the  injured  citizen,  with  an  humble  peti- 
tion in  his  hand,  must  repair  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  Congress,  and  crave 
their  leave  to  do  so.    If  leave  is  denied  (and 
denied   it  will  bo  whenever  the  bank  has  a 
peculiar  friend  in  the  President,  or  a  majority 
of  such  friends  in  Congress,  the  convenient  pre- 
text being  always  at  hand  that  the  general  wel- 
fare requires  the  bonk  to  be  sustained),  he  can 
proceed' no  further.    The  machinery  of  the  law 
cannot  be  set  in  motion,  and  'ho  great  offender 
laughii  from  behind  his  barrier  at  the  impotent 
resentment  of  its  helpless  victim.     Thus  the 
bank,  fi>r  the  plainest  violations  of  its  charter, 
and  the  greatest  oppressions  of  the  citizen, 
may  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice.    Thus  the 
administration  of  justice  is  subject  to  be  stran- 
gled in  its  birth  for  the  shelter  and  protection 
or  this  bank.    But  this  is  not  all.    Another  and 
most  alarming  mischief  results  from  the  same 
extraordinary  privilege.     It  gives  the  bank  a 
direct  interest  in  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections :  it  gives  it  need  for  friends  in 
Congress  and  m  the  presidential  chair.    Its  iato, 
its  very  existence,  may  often  depend  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  President  and  Congress ;  and, 
in  such  coses,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  avoid 
using  the  immense  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  to  influence  the  elections  of  these  ofBcers. 
Take  the  existing  fact — the  case  to  which  I  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  this  speech. 
There  is  a  cose  made  out.  ripe  with  judicial 
evidence,  and  big  with  the  fate  of  the  bank.    It 
is  a  case  of  usury  at  the  rate  of  forty-six  per 
cent.,  in  violation  of  the  charter,  which  only 
admits  an  interest  of  six.    The  facts  were  ad- 
oiittcd,  in  the  court  below,  by  the  bank's  de- 
murrer;  the    law  was  decided,  in  the  court 
above,  by  the  supreme  judges.    The  admission 
concludes  the  facts ;  the  decision  concludea  the 
law.     The  forfeiture  of  the  charter  is  estab- 
lished; the  forfeiture  is  incurred;  the  applica- 
tiori  of  the  forfeiture  alone  is  wanting  to  put  an 
end  to  the  institution.    An  impartial  Prcoidtnt 
or  Congress  might  let  the    laws    take  their 
course;  those  of  a  difTercnt  temper  might  .'nter- 
iK.se  tlieir  veto.    What  a  crisis  for  the  banl: ! 
It  beholds  the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  its  head !    What  an  interest  in  keeping 
those  away  who  might  suffer  the  hair  to  be 
cut!     " 

''  12.  To  have  all  these  unjust  privileges  secured 
to  the  corporators  as  a  monopoly,  by  a  pletlgc  of 
the  public  faith  to  charter  no  other  bank. — This 
is  the  most  hideous  feature  in  the  whole  mass  of 
deformity.  If  these  banks  are  beneficial  institu- 
tions, why  not  several  1  one.  at  least,  and  each 


independent  of  the  other,  to  each  great  section  of 
the  Union?     If  malignant,  why  create  onel 
The  restriction  constitutes  the  mono|)oly  and 
renders  more  invidious  what  was  sufficient 
hateful  in  itself.    It  is,  indeed,  a  double  monon. 
oly,  legislative  as  well  as  banking ;  for  the  Con- 
gress of  181G  monopolized  the  power  to  imnt 
these  monopolies.    It  has  tied  up  the  hands  of 
its  successors ;  and  if  this  can  bo  done  on  one 
subject,  and  for  twenty  years,  why  not  upon  all 
subjects,  and  for  all  time  ?    Here  is  tho  form  of 
words  which  operate  this  double  engrossment  of 
our  rights :  '  No  other  bank  shall  be  cstablisheH 
by  any  future  law  of  Congress,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  corporation  hereby  enacted  for 
which  tho  faith  of  Congress  is  hereby  pledginl-i 
with  a  proviso  for  tho  District  of  Columbia. 
And  that  no  incident  might  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  title  of  this  charter,  to  the  utter  repro- 
bation of  whig  republicans,  this  compound  mo- 
nopoly, and  tho  veiy  form  of  words  in  which  it 
is  conceived,  is  copied  from  tho  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England ! — not  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  as  granted  in  1C94  (for  tho  Bill  of 
Rights  was  then  fresh  in  the  memories  of  Eng- 
lishmen), but   tho   chart  T  as  amended,  and 
that  for  money,  in  the    memorable  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  a  tory  queen,  a  tory  niiniis- 
try,  and  a  tory  parliament,  ind  the  apostle  of 
torjism,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  SacheTcrcll,  with 
his  sermons  of  divine  right,  passive  obedience 
and  non-resifitance,  were  riding  and  ruling  over 
the  prostrate  liberties  of  England !    This  k  the 
precious  period,  and  these  the  noble  authors 
from  which  the  idea  was  borrowed  and  'he  very  I 
form  of  words  copied,  which  now  figure  in  tho 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  consli- 
tuting  that  double  monopoly,  which  restricts  at 
once  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizens. 

"  These,  Mr.  President,  are  tho  chief  of  the  I 
exclusive  privileges  which  constitute  the  monop- 1 
oly  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  have  I 
spoken  of  them,  not  as  they  deserved,  but  as  my  I 
abilities  have  permitted.  I  have  shown  j  on  that  I 
they  are  not  only  evil  in  themselves,  but  copied  I 
from  an  evil  example.  I  now  wish  to  show  jouj 
that  tho  government  from  which  we  have  madol 
this  copy  has  condemned  the  original ;  and,  af-f 
ter  showing  this  fact,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  tJ 
appeal,  with  sensible  eflect,  to  all  liberal  mindy 
to  follow  tho  enlightened  example  of  Great  Bn\ 
tain,  in  getting  rid  of  a  dangcous  and  invidiou! 
institution,  after  having  followed  her  perniciou! 
example  in  assuming  it.  i;  or  this  purposo,  I  will 
have  recourse  to  proof,  and  will  rc.id  from  Britl 
ish  state  papers  of  1826.  I  viJl  read  extractf 
from  the  correspondence  bet  een  Earl  Liven 
pool,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr,  Kobj 
inson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  on 
side,  and  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Govemoj 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  other;  the  suo 
ject  being  tho  renewal,  or  rather  non-rcnewij 
of  tho  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Commvnieatioim  frvm  the  Fint  Lord  of  tfui 
Trtatury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Oovemor  of  the 
Bank  t^f  England.— Extraete. 

■(■The  failures  which  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
Itnd,  unaccompanted  as  thoy  have  been  by  the 
game  occurrences  in  Scotland,  tend  to  prove  that 
there  must  have  been  an  unsolid  and  delusive 
system  of  banking  in  ono  part  of  Great  Britain, 
uid  a  solid  and  substantial  ono  in  the  other.    * 
«  «    *    In  Scotland,  there  are  not  more  than 
thirty  banks  (three  chartered),  and  these  banks 
htvo  stood  firm  amidst  &11  the  convulsions  of  the 
money  market  in  England,  and  amidst  all  the  dis- 
trosscs  to  which  the  manufacturing  and  agricultu- 
nl  interests  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
hare  occasionally  been  subject.  Banks  of  this  dc- 
(cription  must  necessarily  bo  conducted  upon  tho 
wncrally  understood  and  approved  principles  of 
banliing.    ♦    ♦    *    ♦     The  Bank  of  England 
may,  perhaps^  propose,  as  they  did  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  tho  extension  ot  the  term  of  their 
eiclusivo  privilege,  as  to  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighborhood,  beyond  tho  year  1833,  as  the 
price  of  this  concession  [immediate  surrender  of 
eiclusive  privileges].    It  would  bo  very  much 
to  bo  regretted  that  they  should  require  any 
Bich  condition.   ♦    *    *    *    It  is  obvious,  from 
fhat  passed  before,  that  Parliament  will  never 
leree  to  it.    *    *    *    *    Such  privileges  arc 
out  of  fashion ;  and  wliat  expectation  can  the 
I  bi&k,  under  present   circumstances,  entertain 
I'  tkt  theirs  will  bo  renewed?' — Jan.  18. 

iimer  of  the  Court  of  Directors. — Extract. 

"'Under  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  Court 
ofDirectors  find  themselves  with  respect  to  tho 
death  of  the  bank,  and  the  ellect  which  thepr 
may  have  on  the  interests  of  the  bank,  this 
court  cannot  feel  themselves  justified  in  rccom- 
Benil.  5  to  the  proprietors  to  give  up  tho  privi- 
1  lege  wiiich  they  now  enjoy,  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed OS  it  is  by  the  solcina  acts  of  tho  legis- 
iiture.'— </an.  20. 

I  Suond  communication  from  the  Ministers. — 
ExtrcKt. 

"'The  First,  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
itllor  of  the  Exchequer  have  considered  the  an- 
I  Iter  of  the  bank  of  the  20th  instant.  They 
I  annot  but  regret  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
d  have  declined  to  recommend  to  tho  Court 
I  ((Proprietors  the  consideration  of  the  paper  de- 
I  hrcd  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
ICiiancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  to  the  Oovemor 
I  ud  Deputy  Governor  on  the  13th  instant.  The 
litttcment  contained  in  that  paper  appears  to 
ItieFirstLord  of  tho  Treasury  and  tho  Chon- 
ItHor  of  the  Exchequer  so  full  and  explicit  on 
I  ill  the  points  to  which  it  related,  that  thoy 
I  We  nothing  further  to  add,  although  they 
I  mid  have  Iwen,  and  still  ore,  ready  to  answer, 


as  br  as  possible,  any  speciflo  questions  which 
might  be  put,  for  tho  purpose  of  removing  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  court  of  directors  state 
themselves  to  be  with  respect  to  tho  details  of 
tho  plan  suggested  in  that  paper.' — Jan.  28. 

Second  answer  of  the  Bank. — Extract. 

" '  Tho  Committee  of  Treasury  [bank]  having 
taken  into  consideration  tho  paper  received  from 
the  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  dated  January  23d,  and 
finding  that  IILi  M(\jesty'8  ministers  prscvcre  in 
their  desire  to  propose  to  restrict  immediately 
tho  exclusive  privilege  of  the  bank,  as  to  the 
number  of  partners  engaged  in  banking  to  a 
certain  distance  from  tho  metropolis,  and  also 
continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  Parliament  would 
not  consent  to  renew  the  privilege  at  tho  expira- 
tion of  tho  period  of  their  present  charter; 
finding,  also,  that  tho  proposal  by  tho  bank  of 
establisliing  branch  banks  is  deemed  by  His 
Majesty's  ministers  inadequate  to  tho  wants  of 
tho  country,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  this  corporation  to  propose,  as  a 
basis,  the  act  of  Gth  of  George  tho  Fourth,  which 
states,  tho  conditions  on  which  the  Bonk  of 
Ireland  relinquished  its  exclusive  privileges ;  thia 
corporation  waiving  tho  question  of  a  prolonga- 
tion of  time,  although  tho  committee  [of  tha 
bank]  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  are  not  making  a  consider- 
able sacrifice,  adverting  especially  to  tho  Bank 
of  Ireland  remaining  in  possession  of  that  privi- 
lego  five  years  longer  than  tho  Bank  of  England.* 
— January  25. 

"  Hero,  Mr.  President,  is  tho  end  of  all  the 
exclusive  privileges  and  odious  monopoly  of  the 
liank  of  England.  That  ancient  and  powerful 
institution,  so  long  tho  haughty  tyrant  of  the 
moneyed  world — so  long  the  subsidizer  of  kings 
and  ministers — so  long  the  fruitful  mother  of 
national  debt  and  useless  wars — so  long  tho 
prolific  manufactory  of  nabobs  and  paupers — so 
long  tho  dread  dictator  of  its  own  terms  to 
parliament — now  droops  tho  conquered  wing, 
lowers  its  proud  crest,  and  quails  under  tho 
blows  )f  its  late  despised  assailants.  It  first 
puts  on  a  courageous  air,  and  takes  a  stand  upon 
privileges  sanctioned  by  time,  and  confirmed  by 
solemn  acts.  Seeing  that  tho  ministers  could 
have  no  more  to  Sfiy  to  men  who  would  talk  of 
privileges  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  being 
reminded  that  parliament  was  inexorable,  tho 
bully  Suddenly  degenerates  into  tho  craven,  and, 
from  showinj;  light,  calls  for  quarter.  Tho  di- 
rectors condescend  to  beg  for  the  smallest  rem- 
nant of  their  former  power,  for  five  years  only ; 
for  the  city  of  London  even ;  and  offer  to  send 
branches  into  all  quarters.  Denied  at  every 
point,  the  subdued  tyrant  acquiesces  in  his  fate ; 
announces  his  submission  to  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  age ;  and  quietly  sinks  down  into 
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the  humblo,  but  nafe  and  umAU  condition  of  a 
Scottish  proTincial  bank. 

"  And  noro  it  is  profltable  to  pause  ;  to  look 
back,  and  seo  b^  what  means  this  ancient 
and  powerful  institution — this  Babylon  of  the 
banking  world — was  so  suddenly  and  so  totally 
prostrated.  W  ho  did  it  7  And  with  what  weap- 
ons 7  Sir,  it  was  done  by  that  power  which  is 
now  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  done  by  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
invoked  by  the  working  members  of  the  British 
parliament.  It  was  done  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
who  led  the  attack  upon  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November ;  by 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  OrenfcU.  Mr.  llnme, 
Mr.  Edward  Ellico,  and  others,  the  working 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  had, 
a  fiew  years  before,  overthrown  the  gigantic  op- 
pressions of  the  salt  tax.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  overthrown  the  Bank  of  England. 
They  began  the  attack  in  1824,  under  the  dis- 
couraging cry  of  too  soon,  too  soon — for  the 
choi'ter  had  then  nine  years  to  run !  and  ended 
with  showing  that  they  had  beg^n  just  soon 
enough.  They  began  with  the  ministers  in  their 
front,  on  the  side  of  tho  bank,  and  ended  with 
having  them  on  their  own  side,  and  making 
them  co-operators  in  the  attack,  and  the  !n.'-:tru- 
mcnts  and  inflicters  of  the  fatal  and  final  blow. 
But  let  us  do  justice  to  these  ministers.  Though 
wrong  in  the  beginning,  they  wero  right  in  the 
end  ;  though  monarchists,  they  behaved  like 
republicans.  They  were  not  Polignaca.  Th.>;' 
yielded  to  the  intelligence  of  tho  age ;  thov 
3'ielded  to  the  spirit  which  proscribes  monopolies 
and  privileges,  and  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  bank  directors,  spoke  truth  and  reason  and 
asserted  liberal  principles,  with  a  point  and 
power  which  quickly  put  an  end  to  dangerous 
and  obsolete  pretensions.  They  told  tho  bank 
tho  mortifying  truths,  that  its  system  was 
unsolid  and  delusive — that  its  privileges  and 
monopoly  were  out  of  fashion — that  they  could 
not  be  prolonged  for  five  years  even — nor  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  London  alone ;  and,  what  was 
6till  more  cutting,  that  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
which  had  no  monopoly,  no  privilege,  no  con- 
nection with  the  government,  which  paid  interest 
on  deposits,  and  whose  stockholders  were  re- 
sponsible to  tho  amount  of  their  shares — were 
the  solid  and  substantial  banks,  which  alone  the 
public  interest  could  hereafter  recognize.  They 
did  their  business,  when  they  undertook  it,  like 
true  men ;  and,  in  the  single  phrase,  '  ant  of 
fashion^  achieved  the  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  solid  argument  and  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, that  ever  was  compressed  into  three  words. 
It  is  a  phrase  of  electrical  power  over  the  senses 
and  passions.  It  throws  back  the  mind  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts — the  termagant 
Elizabeth  and  the  pedagogue  James — and  rouses 
within  us  all  the  shame  and  rage  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  feel  at  tho  view  of  the  scandalous 
sales  of  privileges  and  monopolies  which  were 
thu  disgrace  and  oppression  of  these  wretched 


Out  of  Cuhion  !  Yes ;  even  in  EngltixL 
J  of  their  early  birth^  and  late  protectioij 
all  the)  remain  in  fashion  here  7    Sk.ii 


times, 
the  land 

And  shall  thej  remain  in  fashion  here  7  Shtlj 
republicanism  continue  t^  wear,  in  America,  tho 
antique  costume  which  the  doughty  champion!* 
of  antiquated  fashion  have  been  compelled  to 
doff  in  England  7  Shall  English  lords  and  ladiei 
continue  to  find,  in  tho  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  unjust  and  odious  privileges  wiiich 
they  can  no  longer  find  in  the  Bank  of  England? 
Shall  tho  copy  survive  here,  after  the  original 
has  been  destroyed  there?  Shall  tho  yuuni; 
whelp  triumph  in  America,  after  tho  old  Hon 
has  ucon  throttled  and  strangled  in  England? 
No !  never  I  The  thing  is  impossible !  Tho 
Bank  of  the  United  States  dies,  as  tho  Bnnk  of 
England  dies,  in  all  its  odious  points,  upon  the 
limitation  of  its  charter ;  and  tho  only  circum- 
stance of  regret  is,  that  the  generous  deliverance 
is  to  take  eficct  two  years  earlier  in  the  Britii^h 
monarchy  the  i  in  the  American  republic  It 
came  to  us  c'  ;var — it  will  go  away  with  peace. 
It  was  bom  cf  the  wur  of  1812-^it  will  die  in 
tho  long  peace  with  which  the  world  is  bleswd. 
The  arguments  on  which  it  was  created  will  no 
longer  apply.  Times  have  changed ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  republic  changes  with  the  times. 
The  war  made  tho  bank ;  peace  will  dnniake  it! 
Tho  baleful  planet  of  fire,  and  blood,  and  every 
human  woo,  did  bring  that  pestilence  upon  us; 
tho  benignant  star  of  peace  shall  chase  it  away.'' 

This  speech  was  not  answered.    Confident  in 
its  strength,  and  insolent  in  its  nature,  the  great 
moinyed  power  had  adopted  a  system  in  which 
she  persevered,  until  hai    k  ocks  drove  her  out 
of  it :  it  was  to  have  an  anti-bank  speech  treated  i 
with  the  contempt  of  silence  in  the  House  and 
caricatured  and  belittled  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
according  to  this  system  my  speech  was  treated. 
The  instant  it  was  delivered,  Mr.  Webster  called! 
for  the  vote,  and  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays 
which  was  done;  and  resulted  differently  from  I 
what  was  expected — a  strong  vote  against  the] 
bank — 20  to  23 ;  enough  to  excite  uneasiness,! 
but  not  enough  to  pass  tho  resolution  and  le-| 
gitimato  a  debate  on  the  subject.    The  dibab 
stopped  with  the  single  speech ;  but  it  was  i 
speech  to  bo  read  by  the  people — the  niasscs- 
thc  millions;  and  was  conceived  and  delivered 
for  that  purpose ;  ond  was  read  by  them ;  an(| 
has  been  complimented  since,  as  having  cripplci 
the  bank,  and  given  it  the  wound  of  which  '\ 
afterwards  died ;  but  not  within  the  year  and  / 
day  which  would  make  the  slayer  rbsponjililj 
for  tho  homicide.    The  list  of  yeas  and  naji 
was  also  favorable  to  the  effect  of  the  spe? 
Though  not  a  party  vote,  it  was  suflBcicntiy  i 
to  show  how  it  stood — the  mass  of  the  demo 
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f,gf  agf^nst  the  buik — the  nuwa  of  the  anti- 
^mocnta  against  it    The  names  were : — 

"  TiAS.  —  MesBra.  Barnard,  Benton,  Bibb, 
Bwwn,  Diclcerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Orundy, 
Htrno,  Iredell,  King,  McKinloy,  Poindexter, 
gjford.  Smith  of  S.  0.,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler, 
White,  Woodbury— 20. 

"  Nays. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Bumot,  Chase, 
Cliyton,  Root,  Frolinghuyscn,  Holmes,  Ilend- 
pcltfi,  Johnston,  Knight,  Livingston.  Marks, 
Soble,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Kugglos,  Seymour, 
gilsbce,  Smith  of  Md.,  Spraguo,  Webster,  Willoy 
-23." 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

UBOK  OF  DE  TOOQUEVILLK,  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

I  HATE  bad  occasion  several  times  to  notice  the 

aroTS  of  Monsieur  do  Tocquevillo,  in  his  work 

opon  American  democracy.    That  work  is  au- 

Iborily  in  Europe,  where  it  has  appeared  in 

reral  languages ;  and  is  sought  by  some  to  be 

I  nwle  authority  here,  where  it  has  been  translated 

English,  and  published  with  notes,  and  a 

I  jirtfice  to  recommend  it.    It  was  written  with 

itiev  to  enlighten  European  opinion  in  relation 

It  democratic  government,  and  evidently  with  a 

ondid  intent ;  but  abounds  with  errors  to  the 

Ipitjudice  of  that  form  of  government,  which 

I  list  do  it  great  mischief,  both  at  home  and 

I  toad,  if  not  corrected.    A  fundamental  error 

I I  this  kind— one  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
I  Rpreseatative  govommcnt,  occurs  in  chapter  8 
1  (this  work,  where  he  finds  a  great  difference  in 
I  At  members  comprising  the  two  Houses  of 
ICongreBS,  attributing  an  immense  superiority 
llithe  Senate,  and  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
IjieRnco  in  the  diiTcrcut  modes  of  electing  the 
iKmbera— the  popular  elections  of  the  House, 
Icdthelegislative  elections  of  the  Senate.  He 
|iy«:- 

'On  entering  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
lluhington,  one  is  struck  with  the  vulgar  de- 
lianor  of  that  great  assembly.  The  eye  fre- 
IfiDtiy  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
liithin  ItB  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all 
libire  individuals,  whose  names  present  no 
komtionsto  the  mind ;  they  ai-c  mostly  village 
ikijers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging 
ktbe  lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in 
'  'i  education  is  Tery  general,  it  is  said  that 


the  repreaentativea  of  the  people  do  not  alwavs 
know  now  to  writo  correctly.    At  a  few  yards' 
distance  fh>m  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  Senate, 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large 
proportion  of  the  celebrated  men  in  America. 
Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  found  in  it,  who 
does  ndt  recall  the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustri- 
ous career.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  eloquent 
advocates,  distinguished  gencralii.  wise  magis- 
trates, and  statesmen  of  note,  wnoso  language 
would  at  all  times  do  honor  to  the  most  remark- 
able parliamentary  debates  of  Europe.    What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast  ?  and 
why  are  the  most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in 
one  assembly  rather  than  in  the  other?    Why 
is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity, 
and  its  poverty  of  talent,  whilst  the  htter  seema 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  intelligence  and  of  sound 
judgment  ?    Both  of  these  assemblies  emanate 
from  the  people.    From  what  cause,  then,  does 
so  startling  a  difference  arise  ?   The  only  reason 
which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for 
it  is,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  elected 
by  the  ponuUce  directly,  and  that  of  the  Senate 
is  elected  by  an  indirect  application  of  universal 
suffrage ;  but  this  transmission  of  the  popular 
authority  through  an  assembly  of  chosen  men 
operates  an  important  change  m  it,  by  refining 
its  discretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it 
adopts.    Men  who  are  chosen  in  this  manner, 
accurately  represent  the  majority  of  the  nation 
which  governs  them;  but  they  represent  the 
elevated  thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  com- 
munity, the  generous  propensities  which  prompt 
its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty  passions 
which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it. 
The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  at  which 
the  American  republics  will  be  obliged  to  intro- 
duce the  plan  of  election  by  an  elected  body 
more  frequently  into  their  system  of  represen- 
tation^ or  they  will  incur  no  small  risk  of  perish- 
ing miserably  among  the  shoals  of  democracy." 
—Chapters. 

The  whole  tenor  of  these  paragraphs  is  to 
disparage  the  democracy — to  disparage  demo- 
cratic government — to  attack  fundamentally  the 
principle  of  popular  election  itself.  They  dis- 
qualify the  people  for  self-government,  hold 
them  to  bo  incapable  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  and  predict  the  downfall  of  our  repub- 
lican system,  if  that  franchise  is  not  still  further 
restricted,  and  the  popular  vote — the  vote  of 
the  people. — reduced  to  the  subaltern  choice  of 
persons  to  vote  for  them.  These  are  profound 
errors  on  the  part  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville, 
which  require  to  be  exposed  and  corrected ;  and 
the  correction  of  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  work,  intended  to  show  the  capacity  of 
the  people  for  self-government,  and  the  advantage 
of  extending— instead  of  restricting — the  privi- 
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lege  of  the  direct  Tot«i.  Ho  locmi  to  look  upon 
the  members  of  the  two  IIoumh  oh  diflVrcnt 
orders  oi  ueings^Iiirurcnt  cImbch — a  higher  and 
»  lower  class  $  tho  former  plnced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  wisdom  o2  State  loKislatures,  tho  latter 
(n  tho  IIouBO  of  IlepresenlativeH  by  tho  folly  of 
tho  people — when  (ho  Qict  is.  that  they  are  not 
only  of  tho  same  order  mi  cIoas,  but  mainly  the 
same  individuals.  Tho  Senate  is  iilmost  entirely 
made  up  out  of  tho  IIouro  I  and  it  id  quite  cer- 
tain that  every  senator  whom  Mons.  de  Tocquc- 
tUIo  had  in  his  eye  when  ho  bestowed  such 
encomium  on  that  body  had  como  from  the 
House  of  llopresentatives !  placed  there  by  tho 
populdr  vote,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  tho 
Senate  by  tlio  legislature ;  not  as  new  men  juHt 
discovered  by  tho  superior  sagacity  of  that  body, 
but  as  public  men  with  national  reputations,  al- 
ready illustrated  by  the  operation  of  popular 
elections.  And  if  Mons.  do  Tocquevillo  hod 
chanced  to  mako  his  visit  some  years  sooner,  ho 
would  have  seen  almost  every  one  of  these  sena- 
tors, to  whom  his  exclusive  praiso  is  directed, 
actually  sitting  in  tho  other  House. 

Away,  then,  with  his  fact !  and  with  it,  away 
with  all  his  fanciibl  theory  of  wise  elections  by 
small  electoral  colleges,  and  silly  ones  by  tho 
people !  and  away  with  all  his  logical  deductions, 
irom  premises  wliich  have  no  existence,  and 
which  would  hare  us  still  further  to  "rcfino 
popular  discretion,"  by  increasing  and  extending 
tho  number  of  electoral  colleges  through  which 
it  is  to  bo  filtrated.  Not  only  all  vanishes,  but 
his  praise  goes  to  the  other  side,  and  redounds 
to  tho  crcdit  of  popular  elections;  for  olmost 
every  distinguished  mjin  in  the  Senate  or  in  any 
other  department  of  tho  government,  now  or 
heretofore — from  tho  Congress  of  Indcpcndunco 
down  to  tho  present  day — has  owed  his  first 
elevation  and  distinction  to  popular  elections — 
to  the  direct  vote  of  tho  people,  given,  without 
tho  intervention  of  any  intermediate  body,  to  the 
visible  object  of  their  choice ;  and  it  is  the  same 
in  other  countries,  now  and  always.  The  Eng- 
lish, tho  Scotch  and  tho  Iri.sh  have  no  electoral 
colleges ;  they  vote  direct,  and  are  never  without 
their  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Gommoas. 
Tho  Romans  voted  direct ;  and  for  five  hundred 
years — until  fair  elections  were  detsroycd  by 
force  and  fraud — never  failed  to  elect  consuls  and 
prsotors,  who  carried  tho  glor^'  of  their  country 
beyond  the  point  at  which  they  had  found  it. 


Tho  Amork»n  poopio  know  this — know  tlm 
popular  election  has  given  them  every  cmiiwnt 
public  man  that  they  liavo  ever  had— that  it  li 
tho  saf«'st  and  wisest  mode  of  political  election-. 
most  fVee  from  intriguo  and  corruption ;  and  ig. 
stead  of  further  restric'ing  that  nio<l!(,  and  r*. 
ducing  tho  masses  to  mere  electors  of  ciccton, 
they  arc,  in  fact,  extending  it,  and  altering;  con- 
stitutions to  carry  elections  to  tho  people,  which 
were  formerly  given  to  tho  general  asscniblicg. 
Many  States  furnish  examples  of  this.  Even 
tliu  constitution  of  tho  United  States  has  been 
overruled  by  univcrsol  public  sentiment  in  tho 
greatest  of  its  elections — that  of  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  electoral  colloge  by  tint 
instrument,  both  its  words  and  intent,  was  to 
have  been  an  independent  botly,  exercising  its  own 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  these  high  oflicers. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  has  been  reduced  to  n  mere 
formality  for  tho  registration  of  tho  votes  which 
tho  people  prepare  and  exact.  The  speculatiom 
of  Monsieur  do  Tocquevillo  arc,  therefore,  ground- 
less ;  and  must  bo  hurtful  to  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  where  tho  facts  arc  un- 
known ;  and  may  bo  injurious  among  oursclve* 
where  his  book  is  translated  into  English  with 
a  preface  and  notes  to  recommend  it. 

Admitting  that  there  might  bo  a  dinbrcnce 
between  tho  appearance  of  tho  two  Houses  and 
between  their  talent,  at  tho  time  that  Mons.  de 
Tocquevillo  looked  in  tipon  them,  yet  that  dif- 
ference, so  far  ns  it  might  then  have  existed, 
was  accidental  and  temporary,  and  has  already 
vanished.  And  so  far  as  it  may  have  appeared, 
or  may  appear  in  other  times,  the  dinbrcncc  in 
favor  of  tho  Senate  may  be  found  in  causes  very 
dilTerent  from  those  of  more  or  less  judgment 
and  virtue  in  the  constituencies  which  elect  tno 
two  Houses.  Tho  Senate  is  a  smaller  body,  and 
therefore  may  be  more  decorous ;  it  is  composed 
of  older  men,  and  therefore  should  be  graver, 
its  members  have  usually  served  in  the  highest 
branches  of  tho  State  governments,  and  in  the 
House  of  Ileprescntatives,  and  therefore  should 
be  more  cxiwrienced ;  its  terms  of  service  aio 
longer,  and  therefore  give  more  time  for  talent 
to  mature,  and  for  tho  measures  to  be  carried 
which  confer  fame.  Finally,  tho  Sonatc  is  in 
great  part  composed  of  the  pick  of  the  House, 
and  therefore  gains  double — by  brilliant  acces- 
sion to  itself  and  abstraction  from  tho  other. 
Thcso  are  causes  enough  to  account  for  any  o» 
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cuioiul,  or  general  difference  which  voaj  ahow 
itnelf  in  the  deoorum  or  ability  of  the  two 
Uo(l^(  ^'.  "»t  tt>"i*  ''  another  cauie,  wliich  ia 
foiiml  in  the  practice  of  mmo  of  the  States — the 
fjucus  ^>>  torn  and  rotation  in  office — which 
brinf^s  ill  >i>cn  unltnown  to  the  pM>i>lo,  and  turns 
(hini  nut  as  tiiey  begin  to  bo  useful ;  to  bo  huc- 
foi'UiMi  by  other  now  beginners,  who  arc  in  turn 
turned  out  to  mal(o  room  for  more  now  ones ; 
all  by  virtue  of  arrangomenta  wliich  took  to  in- 
divi(l<ial  interests,  and  not  to  the  public  good. 

The  injury  of  these  changes  to  the  business 
nullities  of  the  House  and  the  interests  of  the 
State,  is  readily  conceiTablo,  and  very  Tisiblo  in 
the  delegations  of  States  where  they  do,  or  do 
nut  prevail— in  some  Sorthurn  and  somo  Nouth- 
ern  States,  fur  example.    To  name  them  might 
Kcm  invidious,  and  is  not  necessary,  the  stato- 
mcnt  of  the  general  fact  being  sullicient  to  indi- 
cjtc  an  evil  which  requires  correction.    Short 
terms  of  service  are  good  on  account  of  their  re- 
Bponsibility,  and  two  years  is  a  good  legal  term; 
but  every  contrivance  is  vicious,  and  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  rc-cligibility  permitted  by  the 
constitution,  which  prevents  the  people  from 
continuing  a  member  as  long  as  they  deem  him 
useful  to  them.    Statesmen  are  not  improvised 
in  any  country  5  and  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in 
iircat  Britain,  great  political  reputations  have 
only  been  acquired  after  long  service — 20, 30, 40, 
imd  even  50  years ;  and  great  measures  have 
only  been  carried  by  on  aqunl  number  of  years 
of  persevering  exertion  by  the  same  man  who 
commenced  them.    Eiirl  Orey  and  Major  Cart- 
wright— I  take  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  tho  movement — only  carried 
British  parliamentry  reform  after  forty  years 
of  annual  consecutive  exertion.    They  organized 
the  Society  for  Parliamentry  Reform  in  1792, 
luid  carried  the  reform  in  1832 — disfranchising 
%  burgs,  half  disfranchising  31  others,  enfran- 
chising 41  new  towns ;  and  doubling  the  number 
of  voters  by  extending  the  privilege  to  £10 
:  householders— extorting,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
concession  from  power  and  corruption  to  popular 
[  rijht  that  was  ever  obtained  by  civil  and  legal 
means.    Yet  this  was  only  done  upoi,  forty 
I  years'  continued  annual  exertions.    Two  men 
I  did  it,  but  it  took  them  forty  years. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  great  British 
I  measures— Catholic  emancipation,  corn  law  re- 
peal, abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many 


othen ;  each  requiring  a  lifotime  of  continiMd 
exertion  from  deToted  men.  Short  Berrlce,  ud 
not  popular  election,  is  tho  evil  of  the  Ilouie  of 
KoproRcntatiTOi  {  and  this  becomes  more  appw- 
ent  by  contraot— contrast  between  tho  North 
and  the  South — the  caucus,  or  rotary  lyitem, 
not  prevailing  in  the  South,  and  useful  membora 
being  usually  continued  from  that  quarter  aa 
long  08  useful)  and  thus  with  fewer  members, 
usually  showing  a  greater  number  of  men  who 
have  attained  a  distinction.  Monsieur  do  Tocquo- 
villo  is  profoundly  wrong,  and  does  groat  it^ury 
to  demoorotic  government,  as  his  theory  couu- 
tenances  the  monarchial  idea  of  tho  incapacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government.  They  are 
with  us  the  best  and  safest  depositories  of  the 
political  elective  power.  They  have  not  oiAy 
furnished  to  the  Senate  its  ablest  members 
through  tho  House  of  Ilepresentatives,  but  have 
sometimes  repaired  the  injustice  ot  State  legis- 
latures, which  repulsed  or  discarded  somo  emi- 
nent men.  The  late  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
after  forty  years  of  illustrious  service — after  hav- 
ing been  minister  to  half  the  s;reat  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, a  senator  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  President  of  tho  United  States — in  the  flill 
possession  of  all  his  great  faculties,  was  refused 
an  election  by  the  Massachusetts  'ogislaturo  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  ho  had  served 
thirty  years  before.  Refused  by  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  taken  up  by  tho  people,  sent  to  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  and  served  there  to 
octogenarian  age — attentive,  vigilant  and  capa- 
ble— an  example  to  all,  and  a  match  for  half  the 
IIouso  to  tho  last.  The  brilliant,  incorruptible, 
sagacious  Randolph — friend  of  the  people,  of  the 
constitution,  of  economy  and  hard  money— 
scourge  and  foo  to  all  corniption,  plunder  and 
jobbing — had  nearly  tho  same  fate;  dropped 
from  the  Senate  by  tho  Virginia  general  assem- 
bly, restored  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  people  of  his  district,  to  remain  there  till, 
following  tho  example  of  his  friend,  the  wise 
Macon,  he  voluntarily  withdrew.  I  name  no 
more,  confining  myself  to  instances  of  the  illus- 
trious dead. 

I  have  been  the  mere  particular  to  correct 
this  error  of  Do  Tocqueville,  because,  while  dis- 
paraging democratic  government  generally,  it 
especially  disparages  that  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment which  was  intended  to  be  the  controlling 
part     Two  clauses  of  the  constitution'-^nt 
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Testing  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
BoIe  power  of  originating  revenue  bills,  the  other 
with  the  sole  power  of  impeachment — sufBcient- 
ly  attest  the  high  function  to  which  that  House 
was  appointed.  They  are  both  borrowed  from 
the  British  constitution,  where  their  effect  has 
been  seen  in  controlling  the  course  of  the  whole 
government,  and  bringing  great  criminals  to  the 
bar.  No  sovereign,  no  ministry  holds  out  an 
hour  against  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Though  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  people,  even  with  the  great  ameliorations  of 
the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  is  at  once  the  demo- 
cratic branch,  and  the  master-branch  of  the 
British  government.  Wellington  administra- 
tions have  to  retire  before  it.  Bengal  Gover- 
nors-General have  to  appear  as  criminals  at  its 
bar.  It  is  the  theatre  which  attracts  the  talent, 
the  patriotism,  the  high  spirit,  and  the  lofty  am- 
bition of  the  British  empire ;  and  the  people  look 
to  it  as  the  master-power  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  the  one  in  which  their  will  has 
weight.  No  rising  man,  with  ability  to  acquire 
a  national  reputation,  will  quit  it  for  a  peerage 
and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Our  House 
of  Representatives,  with  its  two  commanding 
prerogatives  and  a  perfect  rcprcsentatior,  should 
not  fall  below  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  the  fulfllment  of  its  mission.  It  should  not 
become  second  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning it  did  not.  For  the  first  thirty  years  it 
was  the  controlling  branch  of  the  government, 
and  the  one  on  whose  action  the  public  eye  was 
fixed.  Since  then  the  Senate  has  been  taking 
the  first  place,  aad  people  have  looked  less  to 
the  House.  This  is  an  injury  above  what  con- 
cerns the  House  itself.  It  is  an  injury  to  our 
institutidns,  and  to  the  people.  The  high  func- 
tions of  the  House  were  given  to  it  for  wise  pur- 
poses— for  paramount  national  objects.  It  is 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  people,  and 
should  command  their  confidence  and  their 
hopes.  As  the  sole  originator  of  tax  bills,  it  is 
the  sole  dispenser  of  burthens  on  the  people, 
and  of  supplies  to  the  government.  As  sole  au- 
thors of  impeachment,  it  is  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  and  has  supervision  over  all  official 
delinquencies.  Duty  to  itself,  to  its  high  func- 
tions, to  the  people,  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  character  of  democratic  government,  require 
it  to  resume  and  maintain  its  controlling  place 
>ii  the  machinery  and  worthing  of  our  federal 


government:  and  that  is  what  it  has  commeiu> 
ed  doing  in  the  last  two  or  three  sessions— and 
with  happy  results  to  the  economy  of  the  pub- 
lie  service — and  in  preventing  an  increase  of  the 
evils  of  our  diplomatic  representation  abroad. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  CONQEESS. 

This  body  commenced  its  first  session  the 
5th  of  December,  1831,  and  terminated  that  ses- 
sion July  17th,  1832 ;  and  for  this  session  alone 
belong  to  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
our  government.  It  was  the  one  at  which  the 
great  contest  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  brought  on, 
and  decided— enough  of  itself  to  entitle  it  to  last- 
ing rsmembrance,  though  replete  with  other  im- 
portant measures.  It  embraced,  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  much  shining  talent 
and  a  great  mass  of  useful  ability,  and  amon<> 
their  names  will  be  found  many,  then  most  emi- 
nent in  the  Union,  and  others  destined  to  be- 
come so.    The  following  are  the  names: 

SENATE. 

Maine — John  Holmes,  Pelcg  Sprague. 

New  Hampshihe — Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  Hill. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster,  Nathaniel 
Silsbce. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Samuel  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tom- 
linson. 

Vermont — Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  Pren- 
tiss. 

New-Yohk — Charles  E.  Dudley,  Wm,  Marcy. 

New  Jersey — M.  Dickcrson,  Tlicodorc  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Pennsylvania — Geo.  M.  Dallas,  Wm.  Wil- 
kins. 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nau- 
dain. 

Maryland — E.  F.  Chambers,  Samuel  Smith 

Virginia — Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  John  IV 
Icr. 

North  Carolina — B.  Brown,  AV.  P.  Man- 
gum, 

South  Carolina — Robert  Y.  TTayne,  S,  D. 
Miller. 

Georoia— Qoorg .  M.  Troup,  John  Torsytb. 

Kentucky — George  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Cl»y.    . 

Tennessee — Felix  Grundy,  Ilugli  L.  White.  | 

Ohio— Benjamin  Rugglein,  Thomas  Ewiivi. 


Louisiana — J.  S. 

man. 
Indiana — Willian 
Mississippi — Powl 

tcr. 
Jlhnois — Elias  K 
Alabama — Williai 
Missouri — Thomaj 

ner. 

HODSE  OF  RE 

From  Maine — Joh 
George  Evans,  Cornel 
Tis,  Edward  Kavanag] 
New  Hampshire — 
Chandler,  Joseph  Ha 
Joseph  M.  Harper,  Jo 
Massach  usetts — Jc 
thanAppleton,  Isaac  C, 
Eufus  Choate,  Henry 
Davis,  Edward  Everet 
James  L.  Hodges,  Jo 
Reed.    (One  vacanaj. 
Rhode  Island— Trie 
Pearce. 
Co.snecticut — Noye 
Ellsworth,  Jabez  W.  II 
gersoll,  William  L.  Stor 
Vermont— Ileman  J. 
Horace  Everett,  Jonathi 
Xew  York— William 
Barstow,  Joseph  Bouck 
T.Bersen,  John  C.  Bro 
lo)\  John  A.  Collier,  Baj 
breieng,  John  Dickson,  i 
F.  Doubleday,  William 
man,  Freeborn  G.  Jewet 
Linsing,  James  I^iit,  J 
Pitcher,EdmundH.I>enc 
Erastus  Root,  Nathan  £ 
Phineas  L  Tracy,  Gulia; 
nc  Whittlesey,  Samuel  . 
t  Wheeler,  Campbell  P  Wi 
iel  Wardwell. 
iVew  Jersey— Lewis  C 
Richard  M.  Cooper,  Thon 
Fitz  Randolph,  Isaac  Sou 
Pexxsvuama— Rober 
George  Burd,  John  C. 
Cran-fonl,  Richard  Coul 
jlems  Dewart,  Joshua 
Mn  Gilmore,  William   . 
Peter  Ihr.e,jun.,  Adam  K 
I  h.  Mann,  Robert  McCoy 

Jfe'?,r.M.McKennan,D, 
IdrewMewart.  Samuel  A  i 
I  Ptas,  Joel  B.  Sutherland 

DEUTARE-John  J.  M 

.   MARvuND-Bonjamin 
I  Jenifer,  John   L.  icerr,   I 
[Benedict  J.  Senunes.  Joh, 
JomjGeorge  C.  Washi 
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LooisiANA— J.  S.  Johnston,  Geo.  A.  Wagga- 
— William  Ilendricks,  Robert  Itanna. 


man. 
Indiana- 


tcr. 


Mississippi — Powhatan  Ellis,  Geo.  Poindex- 

Ilunois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 
Alabama— William  R.  King,  Gabriel  Moore. 
MissoUKi — Thomas  II.  Benton,  Alex.  Buck- 


ner. 

H0D8E  OF  BEPBKSENTATIVE8. 

From  Maine — John  Anderson,  James  Bates, 
George  Evans,  Cornelius  Holland,  Leonard  Jar- 
yis  Edward  Kavanagh,  Rufus  Mclntire. 

New  Hampshire — John  Brodhead,  Thomas 
Ctondler,  Joseph  Hammons,  Henry  Hubbard, 
Joseph  M.  Harper,  John  W.  Weeks. 

Massachusetts— John  Quinoy  Adams,  Na- 
than Appleton,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  George  N.  Briggs, 
Kiifus  Choate,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  John 
Davis,  Edward  Everett,  George  Grennell,  jun., 
James  L.  Hodges,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  John 
Reed.    {One  vacannj.) 

Rhode  Island — Tristam  Burgess,  Dutee  J. 

Pcarce. 

Connecticut — Noyes  Barber,  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Ralph  I.  In- 
eersoll,  William  L.  Storrs,  Ebenezer  Young. 

Vermont — Ileman  Allen,  William  Gaboon, 
Horace  Everett,  Jonathan  Hunt,  William  Slade. 
New  York — William  G.  Angel,  Gideon  II. 
Barstow,  Joseph  Bouck,  William  Babcock,  John 
T,  Bcp^n,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Samuel  Beards- 
Icy,  John  A.  Collier,  Bates  Cooke,  0.  C.  Cam- 
breleng,  John  Dickson,  Charles  Dayan,  Ulysses 
F,  Doublcday,  William  Ilogan,  Michael  Hoff- 
man, Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  John  King,  Gerrit  Y. 
Linsing,  James  Lent,  Job  Pierson,  Nathaniel 
Pitcher,  Edmund  H.  Pendleton,  Edward  C.  Reed, 
Erastus  Root,  Nathan  Soule,  John  W.  Taylor, 
Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Frede- 
ric Whittlesey,  Samuel  J.  Wilkin,  Grattan  II. 
Wheeler,  Campbell  P  White,  Aaron  Ward,  Dan- 
iel Wardwell. 

New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  Silas  Condict, 
Richard  M.  Cooper,  Thomas  II.  Hughes,  James 
Fitz  Randolph,  Isaac  Southard. 

Pennsylvania — Robert  Allison,  .John  Banks, 
George  Burd,  John  C.  Bucher,  Thomas  II. 
I  Crawfonl,  Richard  Coulter,  Ilarraar  Denny, 
Lewis  Dewart,  Joshua  Evans,  James  Ford, 
John  Gilmore,  William  Heister,  Henry  Horn, 
Peter  Ihrie,  jun.,  Adam  King,  Henry  King,  Joel 
K.  Mann,  Robert  McCoy,  Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
I  berg,  T.  M.  McKennan,  David  Potts,  jun.,  An- 
drew Stewart.  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Philander  Ste- 
I  phens,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  G.  Watmough. 

Delaware — John  J.  Milligan. 
I  Maryland — Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Daniel 
I  Jenifer,  John  L.  Kerr,  George  E.  Mitchell, 
j  Benedict  I.  Semines,  John  S.  Spence,  Francis 
I  Thomas,  George  C.  Washington,  J.  T.  H.  Wor- 
I  thington. 

1   Virginia— Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen, 
I  William  S.  Archer,  William  Armstrong,  John 
Vol.  I.—14 


S.  Barbour,  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  Nathaniel  H. 
Claiborne,  Robert  Craig,  Joseph  W.  Chinn, 
Richard  Coke,  jun.,  Thomas  Davenport,  Philip 
Dod(Lidge,  Wm.  F.  Gordn,  Charles  C.  John- 
ston, John  Y.  Mason,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles 
F.  Mercer,  William  McCoy,  Thomas  Newton, 
John  M.  Patton,  John  J.  Roane,  Andrew  Ste- 
venson. 

North  Carolina — Dan'l  L.  Barringcr,  Laugh- 
lin  Bethune,  John  Branch,  Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Micajah  T. 
Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  Abraham  Rencher, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd, 
Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina — Robert  W.  Barnwell,  Jas. 
Blair,  Warren  R.Davis,  AVilliam  Drayton,  John 
M.  Felder,  J.  R.  GriflSn,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell, 
George  McDuflBe,  Wm.  1.  Nuckolls. 

Georgia — Thomas  F.  Foster,  Henry  G.  La- 
mar, Daniel  Newnan,  Wiley  Thompson,  Richard 
H.  AVilde,  James  M.Wayne.    (One  vacancy.) 

Kentucky — John  Adair,  Chilton  Allan,  Hen- 
ry Daniel,  Nathan  Gaither,  Albert  G.  Ilawes, 
R.  M.  Johnson,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Chittenden 
Lyon,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Thomas  A.  Mar- 
shall, Christopher  Tompkins,  Charles  A.  Wick- 
liffe. 

Tennessee — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  Bell, 
John  Blair,  William  Fitzgerald,  William  Hall, 
Jacob  C.  Isacks,  Cave  Johnson,  James  K.  Polk 
James  Standifer. 

Ohio — Joseph  11.  Crane,  Eleutheros  Cooke 
William  Creighton,  jun.,  Thomas  Corwin,  James 
Findlay,  William  W.  Irwin,  William  Kennon, 
Humphrey  II.  Leavitt,  William  Russel,  William 
Stanberry,  John  Thomson,  Joseph  Vance,  ^aM- 
uel  F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey. 

Louisiana — H.  A.  Bullard,  Philemon  Thom- 
as, Edward  D.  White. 

Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Carr,  Jonathan 
McCarty. 

Mississippi — Franklin  E.  Plummer. 

Illinois — Joseph  Duncan. 

Alauama — Clement  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Samuel  W.  Mardis. 

Missouri — William  H.  Ashley. 

DELEGATES. 

Michigan — Austin  E.  Wing.  ./ 

Arkansas — Ambrose  H.  Sevier.  • 

Florida — Joser'a  M.  White.  ' 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  was  re- 
elected speaker;  and  both  branches  of  the  body 
being  democratic,  they  were  organized,  in  a 
party  sense,  as  favorable  to  the  administration, 
although  the  most  essential  of  the  committees, 
when  the  Bank  question  unexpectedly  sprung 
up,  were  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  his  message  to  the  two  Houses,  the 
President  presented  a  condensed  and  general 
view  of  our  relations,  political  and  commercial, 
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with  foreign  nations,  from  which  the  leading 
passages  are  here  given : 

"  After  our  transitu  n  from  the  state  of  coionies 
to  that  of  an  independent  nation,  many  points 
were  found  necessary  to  be  settled  between  us 
and  Great  Britain.  Among  them  was  tlie  de- 
marcation of  boundaries,  not  described  with  suf- 
ficient precision  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Some  of 
the  lines  that  divide  the  States  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  from  the  British  provinces, 
have  been  definitively  fixed.  That,  however, 
which  separates  us  from  the  provinces  of  Cana- 
da and  New  Brunswick  to  the  North  and  the 
East,  was  still  in  dispute  when  I  came  into 
office.  But  I  found  arrangements  made  for  its 
settlement,  over  which  I  had  no  control.  The 
commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having 
,  been  unable  to  agree,  a  convention  was  made 
with  Great  Britain  by  my  immediate  predecessor 
in  ofiico,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  it  was  agreed  '  that  the  points 
of  diflerence  which  have  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  American  and 
British  dominions,  as  described  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  shall  be  referred,  as 
therein  provided,  to  some  fHendly  sovereign  or 
State,  who  shall  be  invited  to  investigate,  and 
make  a  decision  upon  such  points  of  difference:' 
and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  having,  by  the 
late  President  and  his  Britannic  ^lajesty,  been 
designated  as  such  friendly  sovereign,  it  became 
my  duty  to  carrj',  with  good  faith,  the  agree- 
ment, so  made,  into  full  eft'ect.  To  this  end  I 
cauoud  all  the  measures  to  be  taken  which  were 
necessary  to  a  full  exposition  of  our  case  to  the 
sovereign  arbiter;  and  nominated  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  his  court,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  State  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  had  been  one  of  the  agents  previ- 
ously employed  for  settling  the  controversy.  On 
the  10th  day  of  January  last.  His  Majesty  the 
ICing  of  the  Netherlands  delivered  to  the  pleni- 
|)otentiaries  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  his  written  opinion  on  the  ca>ie  referred 
to  him.  The  papers  in  relation  to  the  subject 
will  Iks  communicated,  by  a  special  message,  to 
the  proper  branch  of  the  government,  with  the 
perfect  confidence  that  its  wisdom  will  adopt 
Buch  measures  as  will  secure  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  without  infringing  any 
constitutional  right  of  the  States  immediately 
interested. 

"  In  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session  oi"  Congress,  I  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  the  justice  of  our  claims  upon  France,  urged 
OS  they  were  with  perseverance  and  signal  ability 
by  our  minister  there,  would  final 'j-  be  acknowl- 
edged. This  hope  ha/,  been  realized.  A  treaty 
has  been  signed,  which  will  immediately  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  approbation  ;  and 
which,  containing  stipulations  that  require  legis- 
lative acts,  must  have  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  before  it  can  be  carried  into  effect. 


"  Should  this  treaty  receive  the  proper  saw 
tion,  a  source  of  irritation  will  be  stoppccj  th«| 
has,  for  so  many  years,  in  some  degree  alienated 
from  each  other  two  nations  who,  from  interest 
as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  early  assocLitioiia. 
ought  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  relations— m 
encouragement  will  be  given  for  perseverance  in 
the  demands  of  justice,  by  this  new  proof  that 
if  steadily  pursued,  they  will  be  listened  to— and 
admonition  will  be  offered  to  those  powers 
if  any,  which  may  be  inclined  to  evade  them' 
that  they  will  never  bo  abandoned.  Above  all' 
a  just  confidence  will  be  inspired  in  our  feljowi 
citizens,  that  their  government  will  exert  all  the 
powers  with  which  they  have  invested  it  in 
support  of  their  just  claims  upon  foreign  nations' 
at  the  same  time  that  the  frank  acknowlcd"! 
mcnt  and  provision  for  the  payment  of  those 
which  were  addressed  to  our  equity,  althon^h 
unsupported  by  legal  proof,  affords  a  practiral 
illustration  of  our  submission  to  the  Divine  rule 
of  ddng  to  others  what  we  desire  they  should 
do  unto  us. 

•'Sweden  and  Denmark  having  madecompen- 
sation  for  the  irregularities  committed  by  their 
vessels,  or  in  their  ports,  to  the  perfect  .'satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties  concerned,  and  having  re- 
newed the  treaties  of  commerce  entered  into 
with  them,  our  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  powers  continue  to  be  on  ths  j 
most  friendly  footing. 

"  With  Spain,  our  differences  up  to  the  22d  of 
February,  1810,  were  settled  bythe  treaty  of 
Washington  of  that  date ;  but,  at  a  .subsequent  I 
period,  our  commerce  with  the  states  formerly 
colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
was  annoyed  and  frequently  interrupted  by  iicr 
public  and  private  armed  ships.    They  captured  I 
many  of  our  vessels  prosecuting  a  lawful  com- 1 
niercCj  and  sold  them  and  their  cargoes;  and  at  I 
one  time,  to  our  demands  for  restoration  and  I 
indemnity,  opposed  the  allegation,  that  they  were  I 
taken  in  the  violation  of  a  blockade  of  all  thel 
ports  of  those  states.     This  blockade  wa,s  de-l 
claratory  only,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  fores  I 
to  maintain  it  was  so  manifest,  that  this  aliega-l 
tion  was  varied  to  a  charge  of  trade  in  contrabandl 
of  war.     This,  in  its  turn,  was  also  found  un-f 
tenable ;  and  the  minister  whom  I  sent  wiiij' 
instructions  to  press  for  the  reparation  that  wa 
due  to  our  injured  fellow-citizens,  has  transmittec 
an  answer  to  his  demand,  bj'  which  the  captui 
are  declared  to  have  been  legal,  and  are  justitiw 
because  the  independence  of  the  states  of  Amerid 
never  hav'.ng  been  acknow  ledged  by  Spain,  shI 
had  a  right  to  prohibit  trade  with  them  wid 
her  old  colonial  laws.     This  ground  of  dcfracj 
was  contradictory,  not  only  to  those  which  Iiii( 
been  formerly  alleged,  but  to  the  uniform  pra 
tice  and  establi.shed  laws  of  nations ;  and  iia 
been  abandoned  by  Spain  herself  in  the  conveij 
tion  which  granted  indemnity  to  British  sulM 
for  captures  made  at  the  same  time,  under  til 
same  circumstances,  and  for  the  same  allcgatioi 
with  those  of  which  we  complain. 
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<'I  however,  indulge  the  hope  that  further 
i«flection  will  lead  to  other  views,  and  feel  con- 
fident, that  when  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  bo 
convinced  of  tho  justice  of  the  claim,  his  desire 
to  prcs(  ve  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  which  it  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
maintaii)  will  induce  him  to  accede  to  our  de- 
mand. I  have  therefore  dispatched  a  special 
messenger,  with  instructions  to  our  minister  to 
bring  the  case  once  more  to  his  consideration ; 
to  the  end  that  if,  which  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe,  the  same  decision,  that  c«nnot  but 
le  deemed  an  unfriendly  denial  of  justi>'e,  should 
1)0  persisted  in,  tho  matter  may,  beftro  your 
(Kljournuient,  bo  laid  before  you,  the  constitu- 
tional judges  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  when 
jeiTotiation  for  redress  of  injury  fails. 

>^^Tho  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  indemnity 
ifitli  France,  seemed  to  present  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  renew  onr  claims  of  a  similar  nature 
on  otiicr  powers,  and  particularlj'  in  the  case  of 
those  upon  Naples ;  more  especially  as,  in  the 
course  of  former  negotiiitions  with  that  power, 
our  failure  to  induce  Franco  to  render  us  justice 
m  used  as  an  argument  against  us.  The 
desires  of  the  merchants  who  were  the  principal 
fflll'erers,  have  therefore  been  acceded  to,  and  a 
mission  has  been  instituted  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  them  a  reparation  already 
too  long  delayed.  This  measure  having  been 
resolved  on,  it  was  put  in  execution  without 
ailing  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  because  tho 
state  of  Europe  created  an  apprehension  of 
twnts  that  might  have  rendered  our  application 
ineli'ectual. 

"Our  demands  upon  the  government  of  the 
Tto  Sieilies  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  in- 
juries on  which  they  arc  foimded  are  not  denied, 
nor  arc  tho  atrocity  and  periidy  under  which 
liiose  injuries  were  perpetrated  attempted  to  be 
extenuated.  The  sole  ground  on  which  indem- 
nity has  been  refused  is  the  alleged  illegality  of 
lie  tenure  by  which  the  monarch  who  made  the 
aizures  held  his  crown.  This  defence,  always 
unfounded  in  any  principle  of  the  lav.;  of  nations 
-now  universally  abandoned,  even  by  those 
powrs  upon  whom  tho  responsibility  for  acts  of 
I  pist  rulers  bore  the  most  heavily,  will  unques- 
jtiotiably  be  given  up  by  his  Sicilian  Mitjesty, 
I  fliose  counsels  will  receive  an  impulse  from  that 
I  high  sense  of  honor  and  regard  to  justice  which 
I  ire  said  to  characterize  him  ;  and  I  feel  the  fullest 
I  confidcnec  that  tho  talents  of  tho  citizen  com- 
I  iteioned  for  that  purpose  will  place  before  him 
jtlejiistclaimsof  our  injured  citizens  in  such  a 
lliglitas  will  enable  mo,  betbre  your  adjournment, 
I lo announce  that  they  have  been  adjusted  and 
IwukkI.  Precise  instructions,  to  tho  cflect  of 
j  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  sjieody  issue,  have 
lliecniiiyen,  and  will  bo  obeyed. 
1  "  In  ti\t'  late  blockade  of  Tcrceira,  some  of  the 
iPotiupiese  fleet  capturcd  several  of  our  vessels, 
I  W(l  committed  other  excesses,  for  which  I'cpa- 
ItJtion  was  demanded ;  and  I  was  on  tho  point  of 
Clutching  an  armed  force,  to  prevent  any 


recurrence  of  a  similar  violence,  and  protect  our 
citizens  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  com- 
merce, when  official  assurances,  on  which  I  relied, 
made  the  sailing  of  tho  ships  unnecessary.  Since 
that  period,  frequent  promises  have  been  made 
that  full  indemnity  shall  be  given  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  and  the  losses  sustained.  In  the  per- 
formance there  has  been  some,  perhaps  unavoid> 
able,  delay ;  but  1  have  the  fullest  confidence 
that  my  earnest  desii-o  that  this  business  may  at 
once  bo  closed,  which  our  minister  has  been 
instructed  strongly  to  express,  will  very  soon  be 
gratified.  I  have  the  better  groum'  for  t^iis 
hope,  from  the  evidence  of  a  friendly  d.iposition 
which  that  government  has  shown  by  av  actual 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  rice,  the  produce  of  our 
Southern  States,  authorizing  the  anticipation  that 
this  important  article  of  our  export  will  soon  be 
admitted  on  tho  same  footing  with  that  produced 
by  the  most  favoved  nation. 

"  With  the  oth  ir  powers  of  Europe,  we  have 
fortunately  had  nvi  cause  of  discussions  for  the 
redress  of  injuries.  With  tho  Empire  of  the 
Kussias,  our  political  connection  is  of  the  most 
friendly,  and  our  commercial  of  the  most  liberal 
kind.  We  enjoy  the  advantages  of  navigation 
and  trade,  given  to  the  most  favored  nation ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  suited  their  policy,  or  perhaps  has 
not  been  found  convenient  from  other  consider- 
ations, to  give  stability  and  reciprocity  to  those 
privileges,  by  a  commercial  treaty.  The  ill- 
health  of  the  minister  last  year  charged  with 
making  a  proposition  for  that  arrangement,  did 
not  permit  him  to  remain  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  the  attention  of  that  government,  during 
the  whole  of  tho  period  since  his  departure, 
having  been  occupied  by  the  war  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  we  have  been  assured  that  nothing 
could  have  Bepn  effected  by  his  presence.  A 
minister  will  soon  be  nominated,  as  well  to  clTect 
this  important  object,  as  to  keep  up  the  relations 
of  amity  and  good  understanding  of  which  wo 
have  received  so  many  assurances  and  proofs 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  hia 
predecessor. 

"  Tho  treaty  with  Austria  is  opening  to  us  ao 
important  trade  with  tho  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  little  known,  and  of  course  not  suffl- 
ciciitly  appreciated.  AVhile  our  commerce  finds 
an  entrance  into  the  south  of  Germany  by  means 
of  this  treaty,  those  we  have  formed  with  the 
llanseatic  towns  and  Prussia,  and  others  now  in 
negotiation,  will  open  that  vast  country  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants  on  the  north ; 
a  country  abounding  in  all  the  materials  for  a 
mutually  beneficial  commerce,  filled  with  en- 
lightened and  industrious  inhabitants,  holding 
an  important  place  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
to  which  wo  owe  so  many  valuable  citizens. 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Porte  was 
bent  to  be  exchanged  by  the  gentleman  appointed 
our  charg6  d'aflaires  to  that  court.  Some  diffi- 
culties occurred  on  his  arrival ;  but  at  the  date 
of  his  last  otdcial  dispatch,  ho  supposed  they  had 
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been  obviated,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  exchange  being  speedily  etTected' 

"This  finishes  the  connected  view  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  in  Europe.  £vcry  effort 
in  my  power  will  be  continued  to  strengthen  and 
extend  them  by  treaties  founded  on  principles 
of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity  of  interest,  neither 
asking  nor  conceding  any  exclusive  advantage, 
but  liberating,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  the 
activity  and  industry  of  our  fellow-citizens  from 
the  shackles  which  foreign  restrictions  may  im- 
pose. 

"  To  G  jina  and  the  East  Indies,  our  commerce 
continues  in  its  usual  extent,  and  with  increased 
facilities,  which  the  credit  and  capital  of  our 
merchants  afford,  by  substituting  bills  for  pay- 
ments in  specie.  A  daring  outrage  having  been 
committed  in  those  seas  by  the  plunder  of  one 
of  our  merchantmen  engaged  in  the  pepper  trade 
at  a  port  in  Sumatra,  and  the  piratical  perpetra- 
tors belongipg  to  tribes  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  between 
civilized  nations  could  not  be  pursued,  I  forth- 
with dispatched  a  frigate  with  orders  to  require 
immediate  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  and  ii> 
demnity  to  the  sufferers. 

"  Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  con- 
nections with  the  independent  States  of  America 
since  my  last  commimication  to  Congress.  The 
ratification  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  Republics  of  Mexico  has  been  for  some 
time  under  deliberation  in  their  Congress,  but 
was  still  undecided  at  the  date  of  our  last  dis- 

Eatchcs.  The  unhappy  civil  commotions  that 
ave  prevailed  there,  were  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  delay ;  but  as  the  government  is 
now  said  to  be  tranquillized,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  an 
arrai.gemcnt  for  the  demarcation  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  us.  In  the  mean  time,  an  im- 
portant trade  has  been  opened,  with  mutual 
benefit,  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
by  caravans,  to  the  interior  provinces  of  ilcxico. 
This  commerce  is  protected  in  its  progress 
through  the  Indian  countrie!>  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  permit- 
ted to  escort  the  caravans  beyond  our  boun- 
daries to  the  settled  part  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. 

"  From  Central  America  I  have  received  assu- 
rances of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  a  grati- 
fying application  for  our  good  oflices  to  remove 
a  supposed  indisposition  towards  that  govern- 
ment in  a  neighboring  state:  this  application 
was  immediately  and  successfully  complied  with. 
They  gave  us  also  the  pleasing  mtelligcncc,  that 
differences  which  had  prevailed  in  their  internal 
affairs  had  been  peaceably  adjusted.  Oin-  treaty 
with  this  repubHc  continues  to  be  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  promises  a  groAt  and  beneficial  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries ;  a  commerce 
of  the  greatest  importance,  if  the  magnificent 
project  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  dominions 
•f  that  state,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 


Ocean,  now  in  serious  contemplation,  shall  b« 
executed. 

"  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  communlcatine 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  ol 
our  minister  in  Colombia  to  procure  a  very  con- 
siderable  reduction  in  the  duties  on  our  dour  in 
that  republic.  Indemnity,  also,  has  been  stipu. 
lated  for  injuries  received  by  our  merchants  fro^ 
illegal  seizures ;  and  renewed  assurances  are 
given  that  the  treaty  between  the  two  countrjca 
shall  be  faithfully  observed. 

"  Chili  and  Peru  seem  to  be  still  threatened 
with  civil  commotions ;  and,  until  they  shall  bo 
settled,  disorders  may  naturally  be  apprehended, 
requiring  the  constant  presence  of  a  naval  force 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  protect  our  fisheries  and 
guard  oar  commerce. 

"  The  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil,  previouslj^  to,  and  immediately 
consequent  upon,  the  abdication  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, necessarily  suspended  any  effectual  appli- 
cation for  the  redress  of  some  past  injuries  suf- 
fered by  our  citizens  from  that  government 
while  they  have  been  the  cause  of  others,  in 
which  all  foreigners  seem  to  have  particinated. 
Instructions  have  been  given  to  our  minister 
there,  to  press  for  indemnity  due  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  these  irregularities,  and  to  take  care 
that  o«r  fellow-citizens  shall  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges stipulated  in  their  favor,  by  the  treaty 
lately  made  between  the  two  powers ;  all  which 
the  good  intelligence  that  prevails  between  our 
minister  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  tlio  regency  gives 
us  the  best  reason  to  expect. 

"I  should  have  placed  Buenos  Ayreson^he 
list  of  South  American  powers,  in  respect  to 
which  nothing  of  importance  affecting  us  was  to 
be  communicated,  but  for  occurrences  which  have 
lately  taken  place  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  in 
which  the  name  of  that  republic  has  been  used 
to  cover  with  a  show  of  authority  acts  injurious 
to  our  commerce,  and  to  the  property  and  liber- 
ty of  our  fellow-citizens.    In  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  one  of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  | 
pursuit  of  a  trade  which  we  have  always  enjoy- 
ed without  molestation,  has  been  captured  by  a  i 
band  acting,  as  they  pretend,  under  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.   I  have  | 
therefore  given  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  an  arm- 
ed vessel,  to  join  our  squadron  in  those  seas,  and  I 
aid  in  aflording  all  lawful  protection  to  our  trade  I 
which  shall  be  necessary;  and  shall,  without | 
delay,  send  a  minister  to  inquire  into  the  nature  I 
of  the  circumstances,  and  also  of  the  claim,  if  any,  I 
tliat  is  set  up  by  that  government  to  those  isl-[ 
ands.    In  the  mean  time,  I  submit  the  case  toj 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  theyl 
may  clothe  the  Executive  with  such  authoritjrl 
and  means  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  pro  I 
viding  a  force  adequate  to  the  corhplete  prote(!-| 
tion  of  our  fellow-citizens  fishing  and  trading  i 
those  Sean. 

"  This  rapid  sketch  of  our  foreign  rehtiom,  ij 
is  hoped,  fellow-citizens,  may  bo  of  some  use  ii 
so  much  of  your  legislation  as  may  bear  on  t' 
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imiiortant  subject ;  while  it  affords  to  the  coun- 
trv  at  ]sTgB  a  source  of  hi^h  Kratiiicaton  in  the 
•jjjmplatlon  of  our  pohtical  and  commercial 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    At  peace 
■jIj  ^—having  subjects  of  future  difference 
-ith  few,  and  those  susceptible  of  easy  adjust- 
5jt__(>xtending  our  commerce  gradually  on  all 
sides  and  on  none  bjr  any  but  the  most  liberal 
md  mutually  beneficial  means— we  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  hope  for  all  that  national 
trosperity  which  can  be  derived  from  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  guided  by  those 
eternal  principles  of  justicp  and  recipro<;al  good 
fill  which  are  binding  as  well  upon  States  as 
the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed. 
<!  have  great  satisfaction  in  making  this 
itatement  of  our  affairs,  because  the  course  of 
our  national  policy  enables  me  to  do  it  without 
iny  indiscreet  exposure  of  what  in  other  govern- 
ments is  usually  concealed  from  the  people. 
Having  none  but  a  straightforward,  open  course 
to  pursue— guided  by  a  single  principle  that  will 
lar  the  strongest  light — we  have  happily  no 
nolitical  combinations  to  form,  no  alliances  to 
entangle  us,  no  complicated  interests  to  consult; 
Bid  in  subjecting  all  we  have  done  to  the  con- 
iideration  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  inspection 
of  the  world,  we  give  no  advantage  to  other  na- 
tions, and  lay  ourselves  open  to  no  injury." 

This  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  state  of 

I  oar  foreign  relations  makes  us  fully  acquainted 

with  these  aff^rs  as  they  then  stood,  and  presents 

I  view  of  questions  to  be  settled  with  several 

[owers  which  were  to  receive  their   solution 

Ittomthe  firm  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  thej' 

Lould  be  urged.    Turning  to  our  domestic  con- 

lecms,  the  message  thus  speaks  of  the  finances; 

j'howing  a  gradual  increase,  the  rapid  extinction 

I  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  a  revenue  of  27i  mil- 

I  lions  was  about  double  the  amount  of  all  expen- 

liures,  exclusive  of  What  that  extinction  absorb- 

''The  state  of  the  public  finances  will  be  fully 

lihown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 

JRport  which  he  will  presently  lay  before  you. 

Ilfill  here,  however,  congratulate  you  upon  their 

Iprosperous  condition.    The  revenue  received  in 

Ilk  present  year  vw''!  not  fall  short  of  t wen ty- 

Inrcn  million  scvcu  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 

liDd  the  expenditures  for  all  objects  other  than 

Ithe  public  debt  will  not  exceed  fourteen  million 

pven  hundred  thousand.    The  payment  on  ac- 

TwuBt  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt, 

[liirinifthe  year,  will  exceed  sixteen  millions  and 

p  half  of  dollars:  a  greater  sum  than  has  been 

plied  to  that  object,  out  of  the  revenue,  in  any 

r  since  the  enlargement  of  the  sinking  fund, 

Bcept  the  two  years   following    imm^ately 

tkercafter.    The  amount  which  will  have  been 

1  to  the  public  debt  from  the  4th  of  March, 


1829,  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  which  is  less 
than  three  years  since  the  administration  has 
been  placed  m  my  hands,  will  exceed  forty  mil< 
lions  of  dollars." 

On  the  subject  of  government  insolvent  debt- 
ors, the  message  said : 

"  In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1829, 1 
had  the  honor  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  than  that  which  then  prevail- 
ed towards  unfortunate  debtors  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  invite 
your  attention  to  this  subject.  Actuated  by 
similar  views.  Congress  at  their  last  session  pass- 
ed an  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debt- 
ors of  the  United  States :  but  the  provisions  of 
that  law  have  not  been  deemed  such  as  were 
adequate  to  that  relief  to  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  which  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  points  in  which  the  law 
appears  to  be  defective  will  bo  particularly  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  such  an  exten- 
sion of  its  provisions  as  will  unfetter  the  enter- 
prise of  a  valuable  portion  ot  our  citizens,  and 
restore  to  them  the  means  of  usefulness  to  them- 
selves and  the  community." 

Recurring  to  his  previous  recommendation  in 
favor  of  giving  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
message  says : 

.  "  I  have  heretofore  recommended  amendments 
of  the  federal  constitution  giving  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President  to  the  people, 
and  limiting  the  service  of  the  former  to  » 
single  term.  So  important  do  I  consider  these 
changes  in  our  fundamental  law.  that  I  cannot, 
in  accordance  with  my  sense  of  duty,  omit  to 
press  them  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. For  my  views  more  at  large,  as  well  in 
relation  to  these  points  as  to  the  disqualification 
of  members  of  Congress  to  receive  an  ofBce  from 
a  President  in  whose  election  they  have  had  an 
official  agency,  which  I  proposed  as  a  substitute, 
I  refer  you  to  my  former  messages." 

And  concludes  thus  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States : 

"Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  express- 
ed in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  at  present  organized,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my 
former  messages,  frankly  to  disclose  them,  in  or- 
der that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
people  should  be  seasonably  directed  to  that  im- 
portant subject,  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calcula- 
ted to  promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and 
subserve  the  public  interests.  Having  thus  con- 
scientiously discharged  a  constitutional  duty,  I 
deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  without  a  more 
partic^ar  reference  to  the  views  of  the  subject 
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ttien  expressed,  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to  the 
investigation  of  an  enlightend  people  and  their 
representatives." 


CHAPTER     LIX. 

BEJEOTION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUBEN,  MINI8TEB  TO 
ENGLAND. 

At  the  period  of  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency,  four  gentlemen  stood  prominent 
in  the  political  ranks,  each  indicated  by  his  friends 
for  the  succession,  and  each  willing  to  be  the 
General's  successor.  They  were  Messrs.  Clay 
and  VTebster,  and  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Van 
Buren ;  the  two  former  classing  politically  against 
General  Jackson — the  two  latter  with  him.  But 
an  event  soon  occurred  to  override  all  political 
distinction,  and  to  bring  discordant  and  rival 
elements  to  work  together  for  a  common  object. 
That  event  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  be  Secretary  of  State — a  post  then  look- 
ed upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency — 
and  the  imputed  predilection  of  General  Jackson 
for  him.  This  presented  him  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  other  three,  and  which  the  inter- 
est of  each  required  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  strife  first,  and  soon,  began  in  the  cabinet, 
where  Mr.  Calhoun  had  several  friends :  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  seeing  that  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration was  likely  to  be  embarrassed  on  his 
account,  determined  to  resign  his  post — having 
first  seen  the  triumph  of  the  new  administration 
in  the  recovery  of  the  British  West  India  trade, 
and  the  successful  commencement  of  other  jiicgo- 
tiations,  which  settled  all  outstanding  difBculties 
with  other  nations,  and  shed  such  lustre  upon 
Jackson's  diplomacy.  He  made  known  his  de- 
sign to  the  President,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  cabinet— did  so — received  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  London,  and  immediately  left  the 
United  States ;  and  the  cabinet,  having  been  from 
the  beginning  without  harmony  or  cohesion,  was 
dissolved — some  resigning  voluntarily,  the  rest 
under  requisition — as  already  related  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  The  volun- 
tary resigning  members  were  classed  as  friends 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  involuntary  as  opposed 
to  him,  and  two  of  them  (Messrs.  Ingham  and 
Branch)  as  friends  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  be- 
Mtme,  of  course,  alienated  from  General  Jackson.  | 


I  was  particularly  grieved  at  this  breach  betweej 
Mr.  Branch  and  the  President,  having  known 
him  fW)m  boyhood— been  school-fellows  together. 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  his  inviolable 
honor  and  long  and  faithful  attachment  to  Oeno. 
ral  Jackson.  It  was  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  cabinet,  and  a  new  one  was  formed. 

Mr.  Von  Buren  hod  nothing  to  do  with  thii 
dissolution,  of  which  General  Jackson  has  borne 
voluntary  and  written  testimony,  to  be  used  k 
this  chapter;  and  also  left  behind  him  a  written 
occount  of  the  true  cause,  now  first  published 
in  this  Thirty  Years'  View,  fully  exonerating 
Mr.  Van  Buren  from  all  concern  in  that  ercnt, 
and  showing  his  regret  that  it  hod  occurred.  But 
the  whole  catastrophe  was  charged  upon  him  by 
his  political  opponents,  and  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  ousting  tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  procuring  a  now  set  of  members  entirely  de^ 
voted  to  his  interest.    This  imputation  was  no. 
gatived  by  his  immediate  departure  from  the 
country,  setting  out  at  once  upon  his  mission 
without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  his 
nomination.    This  was  in  the  summer  of  1831, 
Early  in  the  ensuing  session— at  its  very  com- 
mencemcnt,  in  fact— his  nomination  was  sent  in 
and  it  was  quickly  perceptible  that  there  was  to 
boon  attack  upon  him— a  combined  one;  the 
three  rival  statesmen  acting  in  concert,  and  each 
backed  by  all  Ids  friends.    No  one  outside  of  iho 
combination,  myself  alone  excepted,  could  believe 
it  would  be  successful.    I  saw  they  were  masters 
of  the  nomination  from  the  first  day,  and  would 
reject  it  when  they  were  ready  to  exhibit  a  case 
of  justification  to  the  country :  and  so  informed 
General  Jackson  from  an  early  period  in  the  ses- 
sion.   The  numbers  were  suflicicnt :  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  up  a  case  to  sati.sfy  the  people;  and 
that  was  found  to  be  a  tedious  business. 

Fifty  days  were  consumed  in  these  prelimi- 
naries— to  bo  precise,  fifty-one ;  and  that  in 
addition  to  months  of  preparation  before  the  { 
Senate  met.  The  preparation  was  long,  but  the  j 
attack  vigorous;  and  when  commenced,  the 
business  was  finished  in  two  days.  Tlierc  vtn 
about  a  dozen  set  speeches  against  him,  from  a 
many  different  speakers— about  double  the  nun)- 
ber  that  spoke  against  Warren  Ilastings-ind  [ 
but  four  off-hand  replies  for  him ;  and  it  vis 
evident  that  the  three  chiefs  had  brought  up  ill  j 
their  friends  to  the  work.  It  was  an  unprece-  [ 
dented  array  of  numbers  and  talent  against  on  I 
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yiyidual,  and  ho  absent, — and  of  such  amenity 
«f  manners  as  usually  to  disarm  political  oppo- 
•ition  of  all  its  virulence.  The  causes  of  objection 
vero  supposed  to  be  found  in  four  diflfcrent  heads 
»f  accusation }  each  of  which  was  elaborately 

urged: 

1.  The  instructions  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  and  furnished  to  Mr. 
McLane,  for  his  guidance  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
open the  negotiation  for  the  West  India  trade. 

2.  Maktag  a  breach  of  friendship  between  the 
jnt  and  second  oflScers  of  the  govcniment — 
President  Jackson  and  Vice-President  Calhoun 
-for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  latter,  and 
helping  himself  to  the  Presidency. 

3.  Breaking  up  the  cabinet  fbr  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

4.  Introdi'''ng  the  system  of  "  proscription" 

(removal  livm  ofBce  for  opinion's  sake),  for  the 
(Hue  purpose. 
A  formal  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Maine,  to  raise  a  committee  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  administer  oaths, 
receive  sworn  testimony,  and  report  it,  with  the 
committee's  opinion,  to  the  Senate;  but  this 
looked  80  much  like  preferring  an  impeachment, 
IS  well  as  trying  it,  that  the  procedure  was 
dropped;  and  all  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
numerous  and  elaborate  speeches  to  be  delivered, 
jll  carefully  prepared,  and  intended  for  publica- 
tion, though  delivered  in  secret  session.  Rejection 
of  the  nomination  was  not  enough — a  killing  oflf 
in  the  public  mind  was  intended ;  and  therefore 
the  unusual  process  of  the  elaborate  preparation 
and  intended  publication  of  the  speeches.    All 
the  speakers  went  through  an  excusatory  for- 
mula, repeated  with  equal  precision  and  gravity ; 
abjuring  all  sinister  motives ;  declaring  them- 
selves to  bo  wholly  governed  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty ;  describing  the  pain  which  they  felt  at 
arraigning  a  gentleman    whose   manners   and 
deportment  were  so  urbane;  and  protesting  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  could 
force  them  to  the  reluctant  performar  ^  of  such 
a  painful  task.    The  accomplished  Forsyth  com- 
plimented, in  a  wsy  to  be  perfectly  understood, 
this  excess  of  patriotism,  which  could  voluntarily 
inflict  so  much  self-distress  for  the  sake  of  the 
puhlic  good ;  and  I,  most  unwittingly,  brought 
the  misery  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  a  sudden 
ud  ridiculous  conclusion  by  a  chance  remark. 


It  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Moore,  of  Alabama,  who  sat 
near  mo,  and  to  whom  I  said,  when  the  vote  wai 
declared,  "You  have  broken  a  minister,  and 
elected  a  Vice-President."  He  asked  how?  and 
I  told  him  the  people  would  see  nothing  in  it 
but  a  CO  oibination  of  rivals  against  a  competitor, 
and  wo\,ld  pull  them  all  down,  ..nd  set  him  up. 
"  Good  Qod ! "  said  he, "  why  didn't  you  tell  mo 
that  beibre  I  voted,  and  I  would  have  voted  the 
other  way."  It  was  only  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore, for  he  was  the  very  last  speaker,  that  Mr. 
Moore  Imd  delivered  himself  thus,  on  this  very 
interesting  point  of  public  duty  agunst  private 
feeling : 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not- 
withstanding the  able  views  which  have  been 
presented,  and  the  impatience  of  Ihe  Senate,  I 
feci  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  .ne,  not  only  in 
justification  of  myself,  and  of  che  motives  which 
govern  me  in  the  voto  which  I  am  about  to  give, 
but,  also,  in  justice  to  the  fVee  and  independent 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent, that  I  should  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
have  reluctantly  com^jclled  mo  to  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  the  present  nominee.  Sir,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  declare  that  the  evidence 
adduced  against  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  sources  from 
which  this  evidence  emanates,  have  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  will  require  of  me, 
in  the  conscientious  though  painful  discharge  of 
my  duty,  to  record  my  vote  against  his  nomina- 
tion." 

The  famous  Madame  Roland,  when  mounting 
the  scaffold,  apostrophized  the  mock  statue  upon 
it  with  this  exclamation:  "Oh  Liberty!  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !" 
After  what  I  have  seen  during  my  thirty  years 
of  inside  and  outside  views  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  feel  qualified  to  paraphrase  the 
apostrophe,  and  exclaim:  "Oh  Politics!  how 
much  bamboozling  is  practised  in  thy  game ! " 

The  speakers  against  the  nomination  were^ 
Messrs.  Clay,  "Webster,  John  M.  Clayton,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  John  Holmes,  Frelinghuysen,  Poindex- 
ter.  Chambers  of  Maryland,  Foot  of  Connecticut, 
Governor  Miller,  and  Colonel  llayne  of  South. 
Carolina,  and  Governor  Moore  of  Alabama— just 
a  dozen,  and  equal  to  a  full  jury.  Mr.  Calhoun,, 
as  Vice-President,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  could 
not  speak ;  but  he  was  understood  to  be  per- 
sonated by  his  friends,  and  twice  gave  the 
casting  vote,  one  interlocutory,  against  the  nomi> 
nee — a  tie  being  contrived  for  that  purposo,  and 
the  combined  plan  requiring  him  to  be  upon  tho 
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record.  Only  four  spoke  on  tho  side  of  the 
nomination ;  General  Smith  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  Bodf<-.d  Brown,  and  Mr.  Marcy. 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster,  and  their  fViends, 
chit  fly  confined  themselves  to  the  instructions 
on  the  West  India  trade ;  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  paid  most  attention  to  the  cabinet  rup- 
ture, the  separation  of  old  friends,  and  tho  sys- 
tem of  proscription.  Against  tho  instructions  it 
was  alleged,  that  they  begged  as  a  favor  what 
was  due  as  a  right ;  that  they  took  tho  side  of 
Qreat  Britain  against  our  own  country;  and 
carried  our  party  contests,  and  the  issue  of  our 
party  elections,  into  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  following  clause  from 
tho  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane  was  quoted  to 
sustain  these  allegations : 

"In  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  preceded 
and  more  or  less  contributed  to  a  result  so  much 
regretted,  there  will  be  found  three  grounds* 
npon  which  we  are  most  assailable :  1.  In  our 
too  long  and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in 
her  colonies.  2.  In  not  relieving  her  vessels 
from  the  restriction  of  returning  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  the  colonies  after  permission 
had  been  given  by  Great  Britain  to  our  vessels 
to  clear  out  from  tho  colonies  to  any  other  than 
a  British  port.  And,  3.  In  omitting  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
July,  1825,  after  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  Congress  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by 
our  government.  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  the 
combined  operation  of  these  (_threc)  causes  that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  British  interdict;  you 
will  therefore  see  tho  propriety  of  possessing 
yourself  fully  of  all  the  explanatory  and  miti- 
gating circumstances  connected  with  them,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  unfavorable  impression  which  they  have 
produced." 

This  was  the  clause  relied  upon  to  sustain  the 
allegation  of  putting  his  own  country  in  the 
wrong,  and  taking  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
truckling  to  her  to  obtain  as  a  favor  what  was 
duo  as  a  right,  and  mixing  up  our  party  contests 
witn  our  foreign  negotiations.  The  fallacy  of 
all  these  allegations  was  well  shown  in  the  re- 
plies of  the  four  senators,  and  especially  by 
General  Smith,  of  Maryland ;  and  has  been  fur- 
ther shown  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  recovery  of  the  British  West  In- 
dia trade.  But  there  was  a  document  at  that 
time  in  the  Department  of  State,  unknown  to 
the  fHends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  Senate, 
irhich  would  not  only  have  exculpated  him,  but 


turned  the  attacks  of  hia  assailants  againv;  then 
selves.  The  facts  were  these:  Mr.  Oalljtia 
while  minister  at  London,  on  the  subject  of  this 
trade,  of  course  sent  home  dispatches,  addresaed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Clay),  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  progress,  or  rather  of 
tho  obstacles  which  prevented  any  progress,  in 
the  attempted  negotiation.  There  were  two  of 
these  dispatches,  one  dated  September  22  1826 
the  other  November  the  14th,  1827.  The  Utter 
had  been  communicated  to  Congress  in  full,  and 
printed  among  the  papers  of  the  case ;  of  the 
former  cnly  an  extract  had  been  communicated, 
and  that  relating  to  a  mere  formal  point.  It  so 
happened  that  the  part  of  this  dispatch  of  Sen. 
tember,  1826,  .»t  communicated,  cent  ,d  Mr. 
Gallatin's  report  of  the  causes  whic'i  led  to  the 
refusal  of  the  British  to  treat — their  refusal  to 
permit  us  to  accept  the  terms  of  their  act  «t 
1825,  after  the  year  limited  for  acceptance  had 
expired- -and  which  led  to  the  order  in  council 
cutting  us  off  from  the  trade ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  this  report  of  these  causes,  so  made  by  Mr. 
GallatiU;  was  the  original  from  which  Mr.  Tan 
Buren  copied  his  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane! 
and  which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  censure 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  permitted  hy  Mr. 
Everett,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fill- 
more—(Mr.  Webster  would  have  given  me  the 
same  permission  if  I  had  applied  during  his 
time,  for  he  did  so  in  every  case  that  I  c,;;r 
asked) — to  examine  this  dispatch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  to  copy  from  it  whatever  I 
wanted ;  I  accordingly  copied  the  following: 

"On  three  points  we  were  perhaps  vulnerable. 

"  1.  The  delay  of  renewing  the  negotiation. 

"  2.  The  omission  of  having  revoked  the  re- 
striction on  the  indirect  intercourse  when  that 
of  Great  Britain  had  ceased. 

"  3.  Too  long  an  adherence  to  the  opposition 
to  her  right  of  laying  protecting  duties.  This 
might  have  been  given  up  as  soon  as  the  act  of 
1825  passed.  These  are  the  causes  assigned  foi 
the  late  measure  adopted  towards  the  United 
States  on  that  subject ;  and  they  have,  un- 
doubtedly, had  a  decisive  effect  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  order  in  council,  assisted  as  they  \rere 
by  the  belief  that  our  object  was  to  compel  this 
country  to  regulate  the  trade  upon  our  own 
terms." 

This  was  a  passage  in  the  unpublished  part 
of  that  dispatch,  and  it  shows  itself  to  be  the 
original  from  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  copied,  sub- 
stituting the  milder  term  of '  assailable"  where 
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Ur.OaUatin  had  applied  that,  of  vulnerable" 
to  Mr.  Aduns'fl  adminiatration.    '^oubtlefls  the 
eontents  of  that  dispatch,  in  .uia  particular, 
««  entirely  ton^^t^i  by  Mr.  Glay  at  the  time 
ke  tnoke  again^  i.  i<ir.  Van  Buren,  having  been 
itceiTed  by  him  above  four  yean  before  that 
llaie.  They  were  probably  as  little  known  to 
ke  rest  of  the  opposition  senators  as  to  our- 
ulres )  and  the  omission  to  communicate  and 
jrint  them  could  not  have  occurred  flrom  any 
design  to  suppress  what  was  material  to  the 
jebate  in  the  Senate,  as  the  communication  and 
nrintlng  had  talcen  place  long  before  this  occap 
Bon  of  using  the  document  had  occurred. 
The  way  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
omitted  paragraph  was  this :  When  engaged 
gpon  the  chapter  of  his  rejection,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his  view  of  the  case ;  and 
he  sent  me  back  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  speech 
fhich  he  had  drawn  up  in  London,  to  be  de- 
listed in  New-York,  at  some  "public  dinner," 
which  his  friends  could  get  up  for  the  occasion ; 
hut  wluch  he  never  delivered,  or  published, 
putly  from  an  indisposition  to  go  into  the 
newspapers  for  character — much  from  a  real 
forbearance  of  temper— and  possibly  from  see- 
ing, on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  that  ho 
ns  not  at  all  hurt  by  his  fall.    That  mauu- 
icript  speech  contained  this  omitted  extract, 
ladl trust  that  I  have  used  it  fairly  and  benefi- 
citlljforthe  right,  and  without  invidiousness  to 
thevrong.   It  disposes  of  one  point  of  attack ; 
bat  the  gentlemen  were  wrong  in  their  whole 
I  view  of  this  British  West  India  trade 
Unestion.  Jackson  took  the  Washington  ground, 
inJ  he  and  Washington  were  both  right.    The 
leDJoymeut  of  colonial  trade  is  a  privilege  to  be 
I  NJidted,  and  not  a  right  to  be  demanded ;  and 
!  terms  of  the  enjoyment  are  questions  for 
I  the  mother  country.     The  assailing  senators 
I  ftie  wrong  again  in  making  the  instructions  a 
I  utter  of  attack  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren.    They 
Inienot  his  instructions,  but  President  Jack- 
Inn's.  By  the  constitution  they  were  the  Presi- 
I  lot's,  and  the  senators  derogated  from  that 
linitrument  in  treating  his  secretary  as  their 
luthor.  The  President  alone  is  the  conductor 
let  oar  foreign  relations,  and  the  dispatches 
fi^  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  only  have 
e  as  coming  flrom  him,  and  are  usually  au- 
llbticated  by  the  formula,  "  /  am  instructed 
Itjl  tk  Praidmt  to  aay^  &c.,  &c.    It  was  a 


constitutional  blunder,  then,  in  the  senators  to 
treat  Mr.  Tan  Buren  as  the  author  of  these  hi« 
structions }  it  was  also  an  error  in  point  of  fact. 
^General  Jackson  himself  specially  directed 
them ;  >.<nd  so  authorised  General  Smith  to 
declare  in  the  Senate— which  he  did. 

Breaking  up  the  cabinet,  and  making  dissen- 
sion between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, was  the  second  of  the  allegations  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Repulsed  as  this  accusation 
has  been  by  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  by  the  narrative  of  the  "  Exposition,"  it  has 
yet  to  receive  a  further  and  most  authoritative 
contradiction,  from  a  source  which  admits  of 
no  cavil — ^from  General  Jackson  himself—in  a 
voluntary  declaration  made  after  that  event 
had  passed  away,  and  when  justice  alone  re- 
mained the  solo  object  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  a  statement  addressed  to  "  Martin  Van  Bu- 
aen.  President  of  the  United  States,"  dated  at 
the  Hermitage,  July  31st,  1840,  and  ran  in 
these  words : 

"  It  was  my  intention  as  soon  as  I  heard  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  leading  measures  of  your  administration, 
and  had  paid  you  a  visit,  to  place  in  your  pos- 
session the  statement  which  I  shall  now  make ; 
but  bad  health,  and  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness have  constantly  led  me  to  postpone  it. 
What  I  have  reference  to  is  the  imputation  that 
has  been  someHmes  thrown  upon  you,  that  you 
had  an  agency  in  producing  the  controversy 
which  took  place  "jtween  Mr.  Calhoun  and  my- 
self, in  conseque  ^  of  Mr.  Crawford's  disclosure 
of  what  occurred  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe 
relative  to  my  military  operations  in  Florida 
during  his  administration.  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
doubtless  already  sttlisfled  that  ho  did  you  in- 
justice in  holding  you  in  the  slightest  degree 
res^  >i';>ible  for  the  course  I  pursued  on  that  oc- 
casion :  but  OS  there  may  be  others  who  may 
still  be  disposed  to  do  you  injustice,  and  who 
may  hereafter  use  the  circumstance  for  the  pur- 

r>se  of  impairing  both  your  character  and  his, 
think  it  my  duty  to  place  in  your  possession 
the  followiug  emphatic  declaration,  viz. :  That 
I  am  not  av  '.re  of  your  ever  saying  a  word  to 
me  relativt  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  create  an  interruption  of  my  friendly 
relations  with  him : — that  you  were  not  con- 
sulted in  any  stage  of  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  his  conduct  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe; — and  that,  after  this  correspondence 
became  public,  the  only  sentiment  yuii  ever  ex- 
pressed to  me  about  it  was  that  of  deep  regret 
that  it  should  have  occurred.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
make  what  other  use  of  it  you  may  think 
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proper  for  the  purpose  of  correctinp;  the  crro- 
DoouB  impressions  which  havo  prevailed  on  this 
■ubject." 


States,  obundantly  showed.    The  departmenu 
at  Washington,  and  some  part  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  gave  proofs  of  his  forbearance  in  tiijg 
A  testimony  more  honorable  than  this  in  be- J  particular. 


half  of  a  public  man,  was  never  delivered,  nor 
one  more  completely  disproving  a  dishonorable 
imputation,  and  showing  that  praise  was  due 
where  censure  had  been  lavished.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  not  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  cabi- 
net, or  of  making  dissension  between  old  friends, 
or  of  raking  up  the  buried  event  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  or  of  injuring  Mr.  Calhoun  in  any  way. 
Yet  this  testimony,  so  honorable  to  him,  was 
never  given  to  the  public,  though  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  print. 

Equally  erroneous  was  the  assumption,  taken 
for  granted  throughout  the  debate,  nnd  so  exten- 
sively and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  uniform  friend 
of  General  Jackson  in  the  election — his  early 
supporter  in  the  canvass,  and  steadfast  adherent 
to  the  end.  This  assumption  has  been  rebutted 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  who,  in  his  pamphlet 
against  Oeneral  Jackson,  shows  that  ho  wls  for 
himself  until  withdrawn  from  the  contest  by 
Mr.  Dallas  at  a  public  ooeeting,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  winter  of  1823 — 4 ;  and  after  that  was 
perfectly  neutral,  Uis  words  are :  "  When  my 
name  was  withdrawn  from  Ihe  list  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  I  assumed  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral  position  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams."  This  clears  Mr.  Van  Buren  again,  as 
he  could  not  make  a  breach  of  friendship  where 
none  existed,  or  supplant  a  supporter  where 
there  was  no  support :  and  that  there  was  none 
from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Gen.  Jackson,  is  now  au- 
thentically declared  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself. 
Yet  this  he;id  of  accusation,  with  a  bad  motive 
assigned  for  it,  was  most  perseveringly  urged 
by  his  fricndt^,  and  in  his  presence,  throughout 
the  whole  debate. 

Introducing  the  "  New- York  system  of  pro- 
scription" into  the  federal  government,  was  the 
last  of  the  accusations  on  which  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren was  arraigned ;  and  was  just  as  unfounded 
as  all  the  rest.  Both  his  temper  and  his  judg- 
ment was  against  the  removal  of  faithful  offi- 
cers because  of  difTerenco  of  political  opinion,  or 
even  for  political  conduct  against  himself— as 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  very  soon  after, 
•nd  when  he  became  President  of  the  United 


I  have  already  told  that  I  did  not  ipea^ 
in  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  v»n 
Buren ;  and  this  silence  on  such  an  occasion  nay 
require  explanation  from  a  man  who  does  not 
desire  tho  character  of  neglecting  a  friend  in  « 
pinch.    I  had  strong  reasons  for  that  abstinence 
and  they  were  obliged  to  be  strong  to  produce' 
it.    I  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Bun   's  gojnir  to 
England  as  mmistcr.    He  was  oui  intended  c»n. 
didate  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  deemed  sucii  t 
mission  to  be  prejudicial  to  him  and  tho  party 
and  apt  to  leave  us  with  a  candidate  weakened 
with  tho  people  by  absence,  and  by  a  residence 
at  a  foreign  court.    I  was  in  this  state  of  mind 
when  I  saw  the  combination  fonncU  against 
him,  and  felt  that  tho  success  of  it  would  bo  Jijs 
and  our  salvation.    Rejection  was  a  bitter  mcdi- 
cine,  but  there  was  health  at  the  bottom  of  the 
draught.    Besides,  I  was  not  the  guardian  of 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  see  them  fall  into  tho  pit  wliich 
they  were  digging  for  another.    I  said  notliing 
in  the  debate ;  but  as  soon  as  tho  vote  was  over 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  very  plain  letter 
only  intended  for  himself,  and  of  which  I  liept 
no  copy ;  but  having  applied  for  tho  original  for 
use  in  this  history,  he  returned  it  to  me,  on  tiie 
condition  that  I  should  tell,  if  I  used  it,  tliat  io 
a  letter  to  General  Jackson,  he  characterized  it 
as  "honest  and  sensible."    Honest,  I  knew  it 
to  bo  at  tho  time ;  sensible,  I  believe  tiie  event 
has  proved  it  to  bo ;  and  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  writing  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Eureo 
has  been  proved  by  our  subsequent  intercourse, 
It  was  dated  January  28, 1832,  and  I  subjuin  it 
in  full,  as  contemporaneous  testimony,  uid  as  an 
evidence  of  the  independent  manner  in  which! 
spoke  to  my  friends— even  those  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  Presiden^    It  ran  thus: 

"  Your  faithfu  correspondents  will  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  event  of  the  25th.  Nobody 
would  believe  it  here  until  after  it  happened,  but 
the  President  can  bear  me  witness  that  J  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  it  a  month  ago.  Tlie  public 
will  only  understand  it  as  a  political  movement 
against  a  rival ;  it  is  right,  however,  that  yoa 
should  know  that  without  an  auxihary  cause 
the  political  movement  against  you  would  not 
have  succeeded.    There  were  gentlemen  voting 
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inlnst  you  who  would  not  have  clone  so  except 
f^r  a  reason  which  wa»  fttrong  and  ciear  in  their 
own  niin(l(<,  and  which  (it  would  bo  improper  to 
iliiscmbic)  has  hurt  ^ou  in  the  estimation  of 
many  candid  and  disintca-Htcd  people.    After 
uring  tli>^  much,  I  must  alno  say,  that  I  look 
upon  this  head  of  objection  on  tcniporory,  dyinp; 
ijut  of  itself,  and  to  bo  swallowed  up  in  tlie 
current  and  accumulating  topics  of  tho  dav. 
You  doubtless  know  what  is  beat  for  yourself, 
ind  it  docs  not  become  mo  to  mako  sup^tcstlons ; 
but  for  myself,  when  I  llnd  myself  on  tho  bridf^ 
of  Lodi,  1  ncitner  stop  to  parley,  nor  turn  back 
to  start  again.    Fonrard,  is  the  word.    Some 
ay  make  you  governor  of  New- York ;  I  say, 
vou  have  been  governor  before :  that  is  turning 
^k.   Some  say,  come  to  tho  Senate  in  place 
ofsome  of  your  friends;  I  say,  that  of  itself  will 
be  only  parleying  with  the  enemy  while  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  and  receiving  their  fire. 
The  vice-presidency  is  tho  onlv  thing,  and  if  a 
place  in  the  Senate  can  be  coupled  with  the  trial 
tor  that,  then  a  place  in  tho  Senate  might  bo 
desirable.    The  Baltimore  Convention  will  meet 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  I  presume  it  will  be 
in  the  discretion  of  your  immediate  friends  in 
Keff-York,  and  your  leading  friends  here,  to 
bm  you  nominated ;  and  in  all  that  affair  I 
ink  you  ought  to  be  passive.    'For  Vice- 
Pnjidcnt,'  on  the  Jackson  ticket^  will  identify 
you  with  him ;  a  few  cardinal  prmciples  of  the 
old  democratic  school  might  make  you  worth 
contending  for  on  your  own  account.    The  dy- 
nasty of  "J8  (the  federalists)  has  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  its  interest ;  and  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  drawn,  into  its  vorteXj 
and  wields  at  its  pleasure,  the  whole  high  tariff 
and  federal  internal  improvement  party.    To  set 
up  for  yourself,  and  to  raise  an  interest  which 
can  unite  the  scattered  elements  of  a  nation, 
you  will  have  to  take  positions  which  are  visible, 
and  represent  principles  which  are  felt  and  un- 
derstood ;  you  will  have  to  separate  yourself 
from  the  enemy  by  partition  lines  which  tho 
people  can  see.  The  dynasty  of  '98  (fedcralists)j 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  high  taritt 
party,  the  federal  internal  improvement  party, 
are  against  you.    Now,  if  you  are  not  against 
them,  the  people,  and  myself,  as  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  see  nothing  between  you  and  them 

I  worth  contending  for,  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  This  is  a  very  plain  letter,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  you  will  throw  it  in  the  fire ;  con- 
sider it  as  not  having  been  written.    For  myself, 

I I  mean  to  retire  upon  my  profession,  while  I 
have  mind  and  body  to  pursue  it ;  but  I  wish 
to  see  the  right  principles  prevail,  and  friends 

I  instead  of  foes  in  power." 

The  prominent  idea  in  this  letter  was,  tliat 

ho  people  would  see  the  rejection  in  the  same 

I  light  that  I  did— as  a  combination  to  put  down 

a  riral— as  a  political  blunder — and  that  it 

would  work  out  the  other  way.    The  same  idea 


preTaile<l  in  England.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day,  on  the  morning  of  which  all  the  London 
now8pa])crfl  heralded  the  n>jection  of  tho  Amcri- 
,  can  minister,  there  was  a  great  party  at  Prince 
Talleyrand's — then  the  representative  at  the 
British  court,  of  the  new  King  of  the  French, 
Louis  Phillippe.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  always  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  of  all  tho  proprieties  of  his 
position,  was  there,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
and  received  distinguished  attentions,  and  com- 
plimentary allusions.  Lord  Aukland,  grandson 
to  the  Mr.  Eden  who  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Conciliation  sent  to  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  revolutionary  troubles,  said  to  him, 
"  It  is  an  advantage  to  a  public  man  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  outrage  " — a  remark,  wise  in  itself, 
and  prophetic  in  its  application  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addres,sefl.  He  came  home— -appa- 
rently gave  him.solf  no  trouble  about  what  had 
happened — was  taken  up  by  the  people — elect- 
ed, successively,  Vice-President  and  President — 
while  none  of  those  combined  against  him  ever 
attained  cither  position. 

There  was,  at  the  time,  some  doubt  among 
their  friends  as  to  tho  policy  of  the  rejection , 
but  tho  three  chiefs  were  positive  in  their  belief 
that  n  senatorial  condemnation  would  be  politi< 
cal  death.  I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of 
his  doubting  friends,  "It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill 
him  dead.  He  will  never  kick  sir,  never  kick ; " 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  gave  tiio  casting 
votes,  on  tho  two  occasions,  both  vital,  on  which 
they  were  put  into  his  hands,  attested  tho  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief,  and  his  readiness  for  the 
work.  IIow  thasc  tie-votes,  for  there  were  two 
of  them,  came  to  happen  twice,  "  hand-running," 
and  in  a  case  so  important,  was  matter  of  marvel 
and  speculation  to  the  public  on  the  outside  of 
the  locked-up  senatorial  door.  It  was  no  mar- 
vel to  those  on  the  inside,  who  saw  how  it  was 
done.  Tho  combination  had  a  superfluity  of 
votes,  and,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  were 
every  one  known  and  would  sit  fast,  it  only  re- 
quired tho  superfluous  votes  on  one  side  to  go 
out ;  and  thus  an  equilibrium  between  the  two 
lines  was  established.  When  all  was  finished, 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  taken  off"  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  dozen  set  speeches  delivered  in 
secret  session  immediately  published — which 
shows  that  they  were  delivered  for  effect,  not 
upon  the  Senate,  but  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  whole  proceeding  illustrates  the  impolicy, 
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M  well  u  peril  to  themsolveii,  of  rirftl  public 
men  littiiiK  in  Judgniont  upon  each  other,  and 
earriea  »  warning  along  with  it  which  should 
not  be  lost 

As  an  event  afleoting  the  moot  eminent  public 
men  of  the  day,  and  connecting  ItsiAt  with  the 
wttlement  of  one  of  our  important  foreign  com- 
mercial questions — as  belonging  to  history,  and 
already  carried  into  it  by  the  Ncnatnrial  debates 
—as  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  other  con- 
duct— I  deem  this  account  of  the  rkjection  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
•ettlemcnt  of  the  British  West  India  trade  ques- 
tion— as  an  act  of  Justice  to  General  Jackson'x 
administration  (the  whole  of  which  was  involved 
in  the  censure  then  cast  upon  his  Secretary  of 
State),  and  as  a  sunbeam  to  illuminate  the  laby- 
rinth of  other  less  palpable  concatenations. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

BANK  OF   THE   UNITED  BTATEB-ILLKQAL  AND 
VICIOUS  CUBBKNOY. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  in  the  year  1829, 
President  i^ackson,  besides  calling  in  question  the 
unconstitutionality  and  general  expediency  of  the 
Bank,  also  stated  that  it  had  failed  in  furnish- 
ing a  uniform  currency.  That  declaration  was 
greatly  contested  by  the  Bank  and  its  advocates, 
and  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make  an  occasion  to 
show  it  to  bo  well  founded,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  President  had  intimated.  It  had 
in  fact  issued  an  illegal  and  vicioiis  kind  of  paper 
— authorized  it  to  be  issued  at  all  the  branches 
— in  the  shape  of  drafts  or  orders  payable  in 
Philadelphia,  but  voluntarily  paid  where  issued, 
and  at  all  the  branches;  and  so  made  into  a 
local  currency,  and  constituting  the  mass  of  all 
its  paper  seen  in  circulation ;  and  as  the  great- 
est quantity  was  usually  issued  at  the  most  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  branches,  the  payment  of 
the  drafts  were  well  protected  by  distance  and 
difficulty;  and  being  of  small  denominations, 
loitered  and  lingered  in  the  hands  of  the  labor- 
ing people  until  the  "  wear  and  tear  "  became  a 
large  item  of  gain  to  the  Bank,  and  the  difficulty 
of  presenting  them  at  Philadelphia  an  effectual 
bar  to  their  payment  there.  The  origin  of  this 
Kind  of  currency  was  thus  traced  by  me :  It  was 


invented  hy  a  Scotch  banker  of  Aberdeen  whi 
issued  notes  payable  in  London,  atwayii  of 
small  denominations,  that  nobody  should  Uke 
them  up  to  London  for  redemption.  The  Bank 
of  Iri'land  seeing  wliat  a  pretty  way  it  wa«  to 
issue  notes  which  they  could  not  practieaJU  fc, 
compelled  to  pay,  adopted  the  same  trick.  Thm 
the  English  country  bankers  followed  the  ex- 
ample. But  their  career  was  short.  The  Brit- 
iiih  parliament  took  hold  of  the  fraud,  and  mp. 
pressed  it  in  the  three  kingdoms.  That  parlia- 
ment would  tolerate  no  currency  issued  at  one 
place,  and,  payable  at  another. 

The  motlo  of  proceeding  to  get  at  the  question 
of  this  vicious  currency  was  the  same  as  that 
pursued  to  get  at  the  question  of  the  non-re- 
newal of  the  charter — namely,  an  application 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
it  to  bo  illegal,  and  ordering  it  to  be  suppretsed- 
and  in  asking  that  leave  to  give  the  rcasona  for 
the  motion :  which  was  done,  in  a  speech  of 
which  the  following  are  some  parts : 

"  Mr.  Benton  rose  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  his 
promiFcd  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  currency. 
Ho  said  he  had  given  his  notice  fer  the  leave  he 
was  about  to  ask.  without  concerting  or  consult- 
ing  with  any  member  of  the  Senate.    The  object 
of  ius  resolution  was  judicial,  not  political ;  and 
he  had  treated  the  senators  not  as  counselloni 
but  as  judges.    lie  hod  conversed  with  no  one 
neither  friend  nor  adversary ;  not  through  con- 
tempt of  counsel,  or  fear  of  opposition,  but  from 
a  just  and  rigorous  regard  to  decorum  and  pro- 
priety.   His  own  opinion  had  been  made  up 
through  the  cold,  unadulterated  process  of  Icpil 
research ;  and  ho  had  done  nothing,  and  would 
do  nothing,  to  prevent,  or  hinder,  any  other  sena- 
tor from  making  up  hu  opinion  in  the  fme 
way.    It  was  a  case  in  which  politics, especially 
partisan  politics,  could  find  no  place ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  which  every  senator  would  feel  him- 
self retiring  into  the  judicial  oilice — becomio; 
one  of  the  judices  selecti — and  searching  into 
the  stores  m  his  own  legal  knowledge,  for  the 
judgment,  and   the  reasons  of  the  judgment, 
which  he  must  give  in  this  great  cause,  in  which 
a  nation  is  the  party  on  one  side,  and  a  great 
moneyed  corporation  on  the  other.    He  [.Mr,  B.| 
believed  the  currency,  against  which  his  resolu- 
tion was  directedj  to  be  illegal  and  dangerous; 
and  so  believing,  it  had  long  been  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  question  of  its  legality  lefore 
the  Senate  and  the  people ;  and  that  without  n."- 
gard  to  the  powerful  resentment,  to  the  effwts 
of  which  he  might  bo  exposing  himself.    He  had 
adopted  the  form  of  a  declaratory  resolution,  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  declare  the  true  sense  j 
of  the  charter  upon  a  disputed  point.    He  mide 
his  resolution  joint  in  ite  character,  that  it  might 
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ute  tho  Bction  of  both  IIohhch  of  Gonf^m ;  tnd 
linile  in  '^  o^l^'c^  ^hnt  tho  main  UvHign  might 
.„t  bo  cmbarraM8c<i  with  minor  pn)poHitionH. 
Xiw  form  of  tlio  rcHolution  ^avo  him  a  right  to 
nUlo  hlH  reason.^  for  aRking  loavo  to  brinK  it  in  t 
(ho  iinportanco  of  it  requiri'd  thoM  reaNons  to  bo 
clt»rly  itatcd.  Tho  Sunato.  alHo,  had  itH  riglttn 
mid  iU  dutieit.  It  is  tho  right  of  the  Nonato  and 
House  of  Keprcfwntntivi'M,  aM  tho  founder  of  tho 
ImuiIc  corporntion,  to  examine  into  tho  regularity 
of  its  procct'<lii>gH,  and  to  take  cognimnco  of  tho 
infractions  of  ita  charter ;  and  thi»i  right  has  be- 
(omc  a  duty,  since  tho  very  tribunal  Hclcctcd  b^ 
the  cliartcr  to  try  these  infractions  had  tried  thm 
,(>rY  qiicHtion,  and  that  without  tho  formality  of 
I  ftire  facina  o»'  tho  prcHonco  of  tho  advcrso 
MTty  lud  had  given  Judjpicnt  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  a  decision  which  ho  [Mr.  B.]  was  com- 
nellctl  by  the  strongest  convictions  of  his  judgment, 
tocon'iiiilcr  both  as  extrajudicial  and  erroneous. 

"The  resolution,  continued  Mr.  fi.,  which  I  am 
tilling  leave  to  brmg  in,  expresses  its  own  ob- 
ject,  It  declares  against  the  legality  of  these 
orders,  as  a  cuanENcv.    It  is  tlio  currency  which 
1  trrtign.    1  make  no  inquiry,  for  I  will  not  cm- 
\jans»  iny  subject  with  irrelevant  and  imma- 
terial inquiries — I  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
iDOtlis  of  contract  and  payment  which  are  per- 
mitted, or  not  permitted,  to  tho  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  conuuct  of  its  private  deal- 
ing and  individual  transactions.    My  business 
lisj  with  the  currency ;  for,  between  public  cur- 
rency and  private  dealings,  the  charter  of  tho 
bmiv  has  made  a  distinction,  and  that  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  broad  as  lines  can 
drtv,  and  as  clear  as  words  can  express.    Tho 
currency  concerns  tho  public ;  and  tho  soundness 
olf  that  currency  is  taken  under  the  particular 
f;uaniian8hip  of  tho  charter ;  a  special  code  of  law 
i.s enacted  for  it:  private  dealings  concern  indi- 
viduals :  and  it  is  for  individuals,  in  making  their 
bargains,  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States  has 
authorized,  but  not  regulated,  certain  private 
dealings  of  the  bank ;  it  is  full  and  explicit  upon 
Uk!  regulation  of  currency.    Upon  thU  distmc- 
tion  I  t^e  my  stand.    1  establish  myself  upon 
the  broad  and  clear  distinction  which  reason 
makes,  and  the  charter  sanctions.    I  arraign  the 
currency!    I  eschew  all  inquiry  into  the  modes 
of  making  bargains  for  tho  sale  or  purchase  of 
bills  of  exchange,  buying  and  selling  gold  or  sil- 
ver bullion,  building  houses,  hiring  otiQcers,  clerks, 
and  servants,  purchasing  necessaries,  or  laying 
in  supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery. 

"1. 1  object  to  it  because  it  authorizes  an  is- 
sue of  currency  upon  construction.  The  issue 
of  currency,  sir,  was  tho  great  and  main  business 
for  which  the  bank  was  created,  and  which  it  is, 
in  the  twelfth  article,  expressly  authorized  to 
perform ;  and  I  cannot  pay  so  poor  a  compliment 
to  the  understandings  of  the  eminent  men  who 
fitmed  that  charter,  as  to  suppose  that  they  left 
the  main  business  of  the  bank  to  be  found,  by 
XDstniction,  in  an  independent  phrase,  and  that 


phrtM  to  be  found  but  onoe  in  the  whole  char- 
ter. I  cannot  compliment  their  understandings 
with  tlio  HunpoNitlon  that,  after  having  author- 
ized and  donne<l  a  currency,  and  Hu)v|ectod  it  to 
tiumcrouA  restrictions,  thev  had  left  open  the 
door  to  the  issue  of  anotner  sort  of  currency, 
upon  construction,  wltich  should  supersede  the 
kind  they  had  prcscril)ed,  and  be  free  from  every 
restriction  to  which  the  prescribed  currency  was 
subject. 

"  Lot  us  recapitulate.   Let  ua  sum  up  the  points 
of  incompatibility  between  the  characteristics  of 
this  currency,  and  tho  requisites  of  the  charter : 
let  us  group  and  contrast  the  IVightfuI  features 
of  their  flagrant  illegality.     1.  Are  they  signed 
by  tho  jn^csident  of  the  bank  and  his  principal 
cashier  7    They  are  not  I    2.  Are  they  unaer 
the  corporate  seal  ?    Not  at  all  I    3.  Are  they 
drawn  in  tho  name  of  the  corporation  ?    By  no 
means !    4.  Are  they  subject  to  the  double  lim- 
itation of  time  and  amount  in  case  of  credit  ? 
They  are  not ;  they  may  exceed  sixty  days' 
time,  and  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  1    5. 
Are  they  limited  to  the  minimum  size  of  five 
dollars  ?    Not  at  all  I    6.  Are  they  subject  tc 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Trt<asury  ? 
Not  in  tho  least  I    7.  The  prohibition  against 
suspending  specie  payments?    They  are  not 
subject  tq  it !    8.  The  penalty  of  double  interest 
for  delayed  payment  7    Not  subject  to  it  1    0. 
Are  they  payable  where  issued  7    Not  at  all, 
neither  by  their  own  terms,  nor  by  any  la-.v 
applicable  to  them!    10.  Are  they  payable  at 
other  branches  7    So  far  from  it  that  they  were 
invented  to  avoid  such  payment  J    11.  Are  they 
transferable    by  delivery?     No;  by  indorse- 
ment !    12.  Are  they  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues  ?    So  fur  from  it,  that  they  ore  twice 
excluded  from  such  payments  by  positive  enact- 
ments i    13.  Are  tho  directors  liable  for  exces- 
sive issues  7    Not  at  all !    14.  Has  the  holder  a 
right  to  sue  at  the  branch  which  issues  the  order? 
No,  sir,  he  has  a  right  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and 
sue  the  directors  thcro !  a  right  about  equivalent 
to  tho  privilege  of  going  to  Mecca  to  sue  tho 
successors  of  Mahomet  for  the  bones  of  tho 
prophet!    Fourteen  points  of  contrariety  and 
diH'ercnce.    Not  a  feature  of  tho  charter  m  the 
faces  of  these  orders.    Every  mark  a  contrast ; 
every  lineament  a  contradiction;  all  announcing, 
or  rather  denouncing,  to  tho  world,  the  positive 
fact  of  a  spurious  progeny;  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  an  illegitimate  and  bastard  issue. 

"1  have  now,  Mr.  President,  brought  this 
branch  bank  currency  to  the  test  of  several 
provisions  in  the  charter,  not  all  of  them,  but  a 
few  which  are  vital  and  decisive.  The  currency 
fails  at  every  test ;  and  upon  this  failure  I  pre- 
dicate an  argument  of  its  total  illegality.  Thus 
far  I  have  spoken  upon  the  charter,  and  have 
proved  that  if  this  currency]  can  prevailj  that 
instrument,  with  all  its  restrictions  and  limita- 
tionsL  its  jealous,  prohibitory  constitution,  and 
multiplied  enactments  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
is  nouiing  but  a  blank  piece  of  paper  in  the  bonda 
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«f  the  bank.  I  will  now  have  recourse  to  another 
class  of  arguments— a  class  extrinsic  to  the  char- 
ter, but  close  to  the  subject — indispensable  to 
fitir  examination,  and  directly  bearing  upon  the 
illegal  character  of  this  currency. 

"  1.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist  that  these 
orders  cannot  possibly  servo  for  currency,  be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  indorsablo 
paper.  The  law  which  governs  all  such  paper 
IS  too  universally  known  to  be  ^  enlarged  upon 
nere.  Presentation  for  acceptance  and  payment, 
notice  of  default  in  either,  prompt  return  of  the 
dishonored  paper;  and  all  this  with  rigorous 
punctuality,  and  a  loss  of  recourse  for  the  slight- 
est delay  at  any  point,  are  the  leading  features 
of  this  law.  Now  it  is  too  obvious  thqt  no  paper 
subject  to  the  law  of  indorsement  can  answer 
the  purposes  of  circulation.  It  will  die  on  the 
hands  of  the  holders  while  passing  from  one  to 
another,  instead  of  going  to  tho  place  of  pay- 
ment. Now  it  is  incontestable  that  these  orders 
are  instruments  negotiable  by  indorsement,  and 
by  indorsement  alone.  Whether  issued  under 
the  charter,  or  under  the  general  laws  of  tho 
land,  they  are  still  subject  to  the  law  of  indors- 
able  paper.  They  are  the  same  in  either  case 
as  if  drawn  by  one  citizen  upon  anoldbcr.  And 
this  is  a  point  which  I  mean  to  make  clear :  for 
many  worthy  people  believe  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar law  for  bank  paper,  which  takes  it  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land. 
Not  so  the  fact.  The  twelfth  fundamen  ".1  ar- 
ticle of  the  bank  constitution  declares  that  the 
bills  or  notes  to  be  issued  by  the  bank  shall  be 
negotiable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  issued  by  a 
private  person  j  that  is  to  say,  those  payable  to 
a  named  person  or  his  order,  by  indorsement, 
in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  foreign 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  those  made  payable  to 
bearer  shall  be  negotiable  by  delivery  alone  ; 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  add,  as  a  silver 
dollar.  So  much  for  these  orders,  if  drawn  under 
the  charter ;  if  not  drawn  under  it,  they  are  then 
issued  under  the  general  law  of  the  land,  or  with- 
out any  law  at  all.  Taken  either  under  the  charter 
or  out  ot  it,  it  comes  to  the  same  point,  namely, 
that  these  orders  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  if 
drawn  by  one  private  person  upon  another.  This 
is  enough  to  hx  their  character,  and  to  condemn 
them  us  a  circulating  medium ;  it  is  enough  for 
tha  people  to  know ;  for  every  citizen  knows 
enough  of  law  to  estimate  the  legal  value  of  an 
unaccepted  order,  drawn  upon  a  man  five  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  miles  oif !  But  it  has  the 
word  hearer  on  the  back  !  Yes,  sir,  and  why 
not  on  the  face  as  easily  as  on  tho  back  ?  Our 
school-timo  acquaintance,  Mr,  President,  the 
gentleman  from  Cork,  with  his  coat  buttoiivd 
behind,  had  a  sensible,  and,  I  will  add,  a  lawful 
reason  for  arraying  himself  in  that  grotesque 
habiliment ;  but  what  reason  can  the  bank  have 
for  putting  bearer  on  the  back  of  tho  order, 
where  it  has  no  effect  upon  its  negotiable  cha- 
racter, and  omitting  it  on  tho  face,  where  it 
Irould  have  goveraoi  the  character,  and  secured 


to  the  holder  all  the  facilities  for  the 


prompt 


and  easy  recovery  of  the  contents  of  a  paper 
transferable  by  mere  delivery  1  The  only  eflect 
of  this  preposterous  or  cunning  indorsement 
must  be  to  bamboozle  the  ignorant — pardon  the 
low  word,  sir — to  bamboozle  the  ignorant  with 
the  belief  that  they  nre  handling  a  currenry 
which  may  at  any  time  be  collected  without 
proof,  trouble,  or  delay ;  while  in  reality  it  is  a 
currency  which  reserves  to  the  bank  all  the  Iwal 
defences  which  can  be  set  up  to  prevent  the  re- 
covery of  a  parcel  of  old,  unaccepted,  unpresented 
unauthorized  bills  of  exchange, 

"  2,  I  take  a  second  exception  to  these  orders 
as  a  currency.  It  is  tliis,  that  being  once  paid, 
they  are  done  with.  A  note  transferable  by 
delivery,  may  be  reisSucd,  and  its  payment  de- 
manded again,  and  so  on  for  ever.  But  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  any  paper  subject  to  the  same  law 
with  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  incapable  of  reissue  and 
is  payable  but  once.  Tho  payment  once  made, 
extinguishes  the  debt ;  the  paper  which  evidenced 
it  is  dead  in  law,  and  cannot  be  resuscitated  by 
any  act  of  the  parties.  That  payment  can  be 
plead  in  bar  to  any  future  action.  This  law 
applies  to  checks  and  orders  as  well  as  to  bills 
of  exchange ;  it  applies  to  bank  checks  and  ordera 
as  well  as  to  those  of  private  persons,  and  this 
allegation  alone  would  annihilate  every  preten- 
sion of  these  branch  lank  orders  to  the  character 
of  currency. 

"  The  bank  went  into  operation  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1817 ;  established  eighteen 
branches,  half  a  dozen  of  which  in  the  South 
and  West ;  issued  "^s  own  notes  freely,  and 
made  largo  issues  of  notes  payable  at  all  these 
branches.     The  course  of  trade  carried  the 
branch  notes  of  the  South  and  West  to  the 
Northeast;  and  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade 
brought  them  back  to  the  West.    They  were 
payable  in  all  demands  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; merchants  in  Philadelphia,  New-York, 
and  Boston  received  them  in  payment  of  goods. 
and  gave  them — not  back  again  in  payment  or 
Southern  and  Western  produce — but  to  the 
collectors  of  the  customs.    Become  the  money 
of  the  government,  the  bank  had  to  treat  them 
as  cash.    The  fourteenth  section  of  the  charter  { 
made  them  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
government,  and  another  clause  required  the 
bank  to  transfer  the  moneys  of  the  goTcmment 
to  any  point  ordered ;  these  two  clauses  (the 
transfer  clause  being  hannless  without  the  re- 
ceiving one  contained  in  the  fourteenth  section) 
laid  the  bank  under  the  obligation  to  cai-h  all  | 
tho  notes  of  all  the  branches  wherever  present- 
ed ;  for,  if  she  did  not  do  it,  she  would  be  o^  I 
dcred  to  transfer  tho  notes  to  the  plnce  when> 
they  were  payable,  and  then  to  transfer  the  sii-  j 
ver  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted ;  and  both 
these  operations  she  had  to  perform  at  her  ovn  I 
expense.    The  Southern  and  Western  branch  I 
notes  flowed  to  the  Northeast ;  the  gold  ind  j 
silver  of  tho  South  and  West  were  ordered  to 
follow  them ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  the  specit 


bank  to  do  the  things 
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of  the  South  and  West  was  transferred  to  the 
Northeast ;  but  the  notes  went  fester  on  horses 
ind  in  mail  stages  than  the  silver  could  go  in 
;ragons ;  and  the  parent  bank  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  branches  in  New-York  and  Boston,  ex- 
hausted by  the  double  operation  of  providing 
for  their  own,  and  for  Southern  and  Western 
branch  notes  besides,  were  on  the  point  of  stop- 
pincr  payment  at  the  end  of  two  years,    ^r. 
Ciicves  then  came  into  the  presidency ;    he 
stopped  the  issue  of  Southern  and  Western 
branch  paper,  and  saved  the  bank  from  insol- 
vency!   Application  was  then  made  to  Con- 
cress  to  repeal  the  fourteenth  section  of  the 
charter,  and  thus  relieve  the  bank  from  this 
obligation  to  cash  its  notes  every  where.     Con- 
gress refused  to  do  so.    Application  was  made 
at  the  same  time  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  twelfth 
fundamental  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  president 
and  principal  cashier  of  the  parent  bank  from 
the  labor  of  signing  the  five  and  ten  dollar 
note?.   Congress  refused  that  application  also. 
And  here  every  thing  rcstxjd  while  Mr.  Cheves 
continued  president.    The  Southern  and  West- 
em  branches  ceased  to  do  business  as  banks ; 
no  bank  notes  or  bills  were  seen  but  those 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  his 
principal  cashier,  and  none  of  these  payable  at 
Southern  and  Western  branches.    The  profits 
ofthestockhplders  became  inconsiderable,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  renewed  charter  was  lost  in 
the  actual  view  of  the  inactivity  and  uselessness 
otthebank  in  the  South  and  West.    Mr.  Cheves 
retired.   Ho  withdrew  from  an  institution  he 
had  saved  from  bankruptcy,  but  which  he  could 
not  render  useful  to  the  South  and  West ;  and 
then  ensued  a  set  of  operations  for  enabling  the 
bink  to  do  the  things  which  Congress  had  re- 
fused to  do  for  it ;  that  is  to  eay,  to  avoid  the 
operation  of  tlie  fourteenth  section,  and  so  much 
of  the  twelfth  fundamental  article  as  related  to 
the  signature  of  the  notes  and  bills  of  tha  bank. 
These  operations  resulted  in  the  invention  of 
the  brmich  bank  orders.    These  or-lers,  now 
flooding  the  country,  circulating  as  notes,  and 
considered  every  where  as  gold  and  silver  (be- 
cause they  are  voluntarily  cashed  at  several 
branches,  and  erroneously  received  at  every 
land  office  and  custom-house),  have  given  to 
the  bank  its  present  apparent  prosperity,  its 
temporary  popularity,  and  its  delusive  cry  of  a 
Mind  and  uniform  currency.    This  is  my  nar- 
ntit'>;  an  appalling  one,  it  must  bo  admitted; 
ht  let  it  etand  fur  nothing  if  not  sustained  by 
I  the  proot 

"1  have  now  established,  Mr.  President,  as  I 

I  trnst  and  believe,  the  truth  of  the  first  branch 

of  my  proposition,  namely,  that  this  currency  of 

Ibrmch  bank  orders  is  unauthorized  by  the 

charter,  and  illegal.    I  wi  U  now  say  a  few  words 

in  support  of  the  second  branch  of  the  proposi- 

I  tion,  namely,  that  this  currency  ought  to  bo 


"The  mere  feet  of  the  illegality,  sir,  I  should 


hold  to  be  sufBcicnt  to  justify  this  suppressioa. 
In  a  country  of  laws,  the  laws  should  bo 
obeyed.  No  private  individual  should  be  al- 
lowed to  trample  them  under  foot ;  much  less 
a  public  man,  or  public  body ;  least  of  all,  a  great 
moneyed  corporation  wielding  above  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  boldly 
contending  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
sceptre  of  political  power — money  is  power! 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  possesses  more 
money  than  the  federal  government;  and  the 
question  of  power  is  now  to  be  decided  between 
them.  That  question  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
case  before  you.  It  is  a  case  of  clear  conviction 
of  a  violation  of  the  laws  by  this  great  moneyed 
corporation ;  and  that  not  of  a  single  statute, 
and  by  inadvertence,  and  in  a  small  matter, 
which  concerns  but  few,  but  in  one  general, 
sweeping,  studied,  and  systematic  infraction  of 
a  whole  code  of  laws — of  an  entire  constitution, 
made  for  its  sole  government  and  restraint — and 
the  pernicious  effects  of  which  enter  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Union,  and  extend  themselves 
to  every  moneyed  transaction  between  man  ar  d 
man.  This  is  the  case  of  violated  law  whi'^h 
stands  before  you;  and  if  it  goes  unpunished, 
then  do  I  say,  the  question  of  political  power  is 
decided  between  the  bank  and  the  government. 
The  question  of  supremacy  is  at  an  end.  Let 
there  be  no  more  talk  of  restrictions  or  limita- 
tion in  the  charter.  Grant  a  new  one.  Grant 
it  upon  the  spot.  Grant  it  without  words! 
Grant  it  in  blank  ?  to  save  the  directors  from  the 
labor  of  re-examination !  the  court  from  the  labor 
of  c  itructions !  and  yourselves  from  the 
radaiion  of  being  publicly  trampled  under  foot. 

"  I  do  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  this  currency 
ought  to  be  suppressed  for  illegality  alone,  even 
if  no  pernicious  consequences  could  result  from 
its  circulation.  But  pernicious  consequences  do 
result.  The  substituted  currency  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  branch  bank  notes,  whose 
place  it  ha.s  usurped:  it  is  inferior  to  those 
notes  in  vital  particulars,  and  to  the  manifest 
danger  and  loss  of  the  people. 

'•In  the  first  place,  these  branch  bank  orders 
are  not  payable  in  the  States  in  xchich  they  are 
issued.  Look  at  them!  they  are  nominally 
payable  in  Philadelphia!*  Look  at  the  law! 
It  gives  the  holder  no  right  to  demand  their 
contents  at  the  branch  bank,  until  the  order  has 
been  to  Philadelphia,  and  returned.  I  lay  no 
stress  upon  the  insidious  circumstance  that  these 
orders  are  rww  paid  at  the  branch  where  issued, 
and  at  other  branches.  That  voluntary,  delu- 
sive payment  may  satisfy  those  who  are  willing 
to  swallow  a  gilded  hook ;  it  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  willing  to  hold  their  property  at  the 
will  of  the  bank.  For  my  part,  I  want  law  for 
my  rights.  I  look  at  the  law,  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  holder,  and  say  that  he  has  no 
right  to  demand  payment  at  the  branch  which 
issued  the  order.  The  present  custom  of  paying 
is  voluntary,  not  compulsory ;  it  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  bank,  not  upon  law ;  and  none 
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but  tyrants  can  require,  or  slaves  submit  to,  a 
tenure  at  will.  These  orders,  eren  admitting 
them  to  be  legal,  are  only  payable  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  to  demand  payment  there,  is  a  delu- 
sive and  impracticable  right.  For  the  body  of 
the  citizens  cannot  go  to  Philadelphia  to  get  the 
change  for  the  small  orders ;  merchants  will  not 
remit  them ;  they  would  as  soon  carry  up  the 
fires  of  hell  to  Philadelphia ;  for  the  bank  would 
consign  them  to  ruin  if  they  did.  These  orders 
are  for  the  frontiers ;  and  it  is  made  the  interest 
and  the  policy  of  merchants  to  leave  them  at 
home,  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange  at  a  nominal 
premium.  Brokers  alone  will  ever  carry  them, 
and  that  as  their  own,  after  buying  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  a  discount  fixed  by 
themselves. 

"  This  contrivance,  Mr.  President,  of  issuing 
bank  paper  at  one  place,  payable  at  another  and 
a  distant  place,  is  not  p  zi'^vr  thing  under  the 
sun ;  but  its  success,  if  it  succeeds  here,  will  be 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  banking.  This 
contrivance,  sir,  is  of  European  origin.  It  began 
in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  with  a  banker  in 
Aberdeen,  who  issued  promissory  notes  paya- 
ble in  Lonilon.  Then  the  Bank  of  Ireland  set 
her  branches  in  Sligo,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  at  the 
same  work ;  and  they  made  their  branch  notes 
payable  in  Dublin.  The  English  country  bankers 
took  the  hint,  and  put  out  their  notes  payable 
in  London.  The  mass  of  these  notes  were  of 
the  smaller  denominations,  one  or  two  pounds 
sterling,  corresponding  with  'our  five  and  ten 
dollar  orders;  such  as  were  handled  by  the 
laboring  classes,  and  who  could  never  carry 
them  to  London  and  Dublin  to  demand  their 
contents.  At  this  point  the  British  Imperial 
Parliament  took  cognizance  of  the  matter; 
treated  the  issue  of  such  notes  as  a  vicious 
practice,  violative  of  the  very  first  idea  of  a 
sound  currency,  and  particularly  dangerous 
to  the  laboring  classes.  The  parliament  sup- 
pressed the  practice.  This  all  happened  in  the 
year  1826;  and  now  this  practice,  thus  sup- 
pressed in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
m  full  operation  in  our  America!  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  are 
celebrated,  as  the  greatest  of  financiers,  for 
picking  up  an  illegal  practice  of  Scottish  origin, 
and  putting  it  into  operation  in  the  Unitea 
States,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
it  was  suppressed  in  Great  Britain ! " 

Leave  was  not  given  to  introduce  the  joint 
resolution.  The  friends  of  the  bank  being  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  refused  the  motion,  but 
felt  themselves  bound  to  make  defence  for  a 
currency  so  illegal  and  vicious.  Further  discus- 
sion was  stopped  for  that  time ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  question  of  the  recharter,  the  illegality 
of  this  kind  of  currency  was  fully  established, 
ud  a  clause  put  into  the  new  charter  to  sup- 


press it  The  veto  message  put  an  end  to  tht 
charter,  and  for  the  necessity  of  the  nmedy  in 
that  quarter ;  but  the  practice  has  ban  taken 
up  by  local  institutions  and  private  bankenio 
the  States,  and  become  an  abuse  which  reqoins 
extirpation. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

EBBOB  OF  M0K8.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  IN  IlELATIOV 
TO  THE. BANK  OK  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  THE 
PEESIDENT,  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  message  of  President  Jackson  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1829-30,  confirmed  the  hopes  which  the  (lemo& 
racy  had  placed  in  him.  It  was  a  message  of 
the  Jeficrsonian  school,  and  re-established  the 
land-marks  of  party,  as  parties  were  when  found- 
ed on  principle.  Its  salient  point  was  the  L^l  ': 
of  the  United  States,  and  tb».  non-renewal  ofit> 
charter.  He  was  opposed  to  the  renewal,  both 
on  grounds  of  constitutionality  and  cxpediencv 
and  took  this  early  opportunity  of  so  declarini' 
both  for  the  information  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
institution,  that  each  might  know  what  they  had 
to  rely  upon  with  respect  to  him.    He  said: 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  prob- 
ably apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges,  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  prccipi 
tancy  in  a  measure  involving  such  important 
principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  1 
feel  that  1  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both 
the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
law  creating  this  bank  arc  well  questioned  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  must 
bo  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great 
end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  cur- 
rency." 

This  passage  was  the  grand  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, rising  above  precedent  and  judicial  decisions, 
going  back  to  the  constitution  and  the  founda< 
tion  of  party  on  principle ;  and  risking  a  contest 
at    the    commencement  of  his  administration,  j 
which  a  mere  politician  would  havo.putofftothe 
last.    The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  favor  | 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  institution;  a  de- 1 
mocraQo  Congress,  in  chartering  a  second  Wi,^ 
had  yielded  the  question,  both  of  coDStitutionality  | 
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igj  espedienoy.  Mr.  Madison,  in  signing  the 
lunk  charter  in  1816,  yielded  to  the  authorities 
•ithout  surrendering  his  oonTictions.  Bat  the 
effect  was  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  institution, 
ind  against  the  constitution,  and  against  the  in- 
tffiritr  of  party  founded  on  principle.  It  threw 
down  the  greatest  landmark  of  party,  and  yield- 
ed a  power  of  construction  which  nullified  the 
lloitations  of  the  constitution,  and  left;  Congress 
it  liberty  to  pass  any  law  which  it  deemed  tie- 
caiary  to  carry  into  effect  any  granted  power. 
Ttie  whole  argument  for  the  bank  turned  upon 
the  word  "necessary"  at  the  end  of  the  enu- 
nersted  powers  granted  to  Co.igresa;  and  gave 
,ise  to  the  first  great  division  of  parties  in 
I  Washington's  time— the  federal  party  being  for 
I  construction  which  would  authorize  a  na- 
I  tional  bank ;  the  democratic  party  (republican, 
1  IB  then  called,)  being  against  it. 

It  was  not  merely  the  bank  which  the  democ- 
I  n^  opposed,  but  the  latitudinarian  construc- 
%      rhich  would  authorize  it,  and  which  would 
1^/5;  .■■   0  Congress  to  substitute  its  own  will  in 
I  ttbcr  cases  for  the  words  of  the  constitution,  and 
do  what  it  pleased  underthe  plea  of  "necessary" 
I  plea  under  which  they  ^uld  be  left  as  much 
I  to  their  own  will  as  under  the  "  general  welfare  " 
It  was  the  turning  point  between  a 
!  etiong  and  splendid  government  on  one  side,  do- 
ling  what  it  pleased,  and  a  plain  economical 
iHTcniment  on  the  other,  limited  by  a  written 
Icosstititution.    The  constructwn  was  the  main 
.  because  it  made  a  gap  in  the  constitution 
Itlnoagh  which  Congress  could  pass  any  other 
Imsures  which  it  deemed  to  be  "necessary:" 
1  there  were  great  objections  to  the  bank  it- 
lielf,  Experience  nad  shown  such  an  institution 
Itobc  a  political  machine,  adverse  to  free  govern- 
iDcnt,  mingling  in  the  elections  and  legislation  of 
Ithe country,  corrupting  the  press;  and  exerting 
litg  influence  in  the  only  way  known  to  the  mo- 
liKved  power— by  corruption.    General  Jack 
Inn's  objections  reached  both  heads  of  the  case 
he  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank,  and  its  in- 
diency.    It  was  a  return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
md  Haniiltonian  times  of  the  early  administra- 
»n  of  General  Washington,  and  went  to  the 
[ords  of  the  constitution,  and  not  to  the  inter- 
rctations  of  its  administrators,  for  its  meaning. 
Such  a  message,  from  such  a  man — a  man  not 
t  to  look  back  when  he  had  set  his  face  for- 
'd— electrified  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
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country.    The  old  democracy  felt  as  if  they  were 
to  see  the  constitution  restored  before  they  died 
— the  young,  as  if  they  were  summoned  to  the  re- 
oonstructicn  of  the  work  of  their  fathers.    It  waa 
evident  that  a  great  contest  was  coming  on,  and 
the  odds  entirely  against  the  President.    On  the 
one  side,  the  undivided  phalanx  of  the  federal 
party  (for  they  had  not  then  taken  the  name  of 
whig) ;  a  large  part  of  the  democratic  parly, 
yielding  to  precedent  and  judicial  decision ;  the 
bank  itself,  with  its  colossal  money  power— its 
arms  in  every  State  by  means  of  branches— ^its 
power  over  the  State  banks — its  power  over  the 
business   community— over   public  men   who 
should  become  its  debtors  or  retainers — ^its  or- 
ganization under  a  single  head,  issuing  its  orders 
in  secret,  to  be  obeyed  in  all  places  and  by  all 
subordinates  at  the  same  moment.    Such  was  the 
formidable  array  on  one  side:  on  the  other  side 
a  diviued  democratic  party,  disheartened  by  divi- 
sion, with  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  the  prestige  of  Jackson's  name, 
and  the  presidentid  power; — good  against  any 
thing  less  than  two-thirds  of  Congress  on  the  final 
question  of  the  re-charter ;  but  the  risk  to  run  of 
his  non-election  before  the  final  question  came  on. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  required  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  in  the  new  President  to  commence 
his  career  by  risking  such  a  contest;  but  he  be- 
lieved the  institution  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  cease  to  exist; 
and  there  was  a  clause  in  the  constitution — that 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  support — 
which  commanded  him  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress, for  its  consideration,  such  measures  as  he 
should  deem  expedient  and  proper.    Under  this 
sense  of  duty,  and  under  the  obligation  of  this 
oath.  President  Jackson  had  recommended  to 
Congress  the  non-renewal  of  the  bank  charter, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  difierent  fiscal  agent 
for  the  operations  of  the  government — if  any 
such  agent  was  required.    And  with  his  accus- 
tomed frankness,  and  the  fairness  of  a  man  who 
has  nothing  but  the  public  good  in  view,  and 
with  a  disregard  of  self  which   permits    no 
personal  consideration  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  he  morle  the  rer 
commendation  six  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  and  in  the  first  message  of  his 
first  term ;  thereby  taking  upon  his  hands  such 
an  enemy  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  at 
the  very  oommencemeat  of  his  administifttion. 
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Thftt  such  B  reoommendation  against  such  an  in- 
stitution should  bring  upon  the  President  and 
hiii  Rupporters,  violent  attacks,  both  personal 
•nd  political,  mth  arraignment  of  motives  as 
well  as  of  reasoiis,  was  naturally  to  be  expected; 
and  that  expectation  wra  by  no  means  disap- 
pointed. Both  he  and  they,  during  the  seven 
years  that  the  bank  contest  (in  different  forms) 
prevailed,  received  from  it — ^from  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  in  its  interest,  and  from  the 
public  speaker  i  in  its  favor  of  every  grade— an 
accumulation  of  obloquy,  and  even  of  accusation, 
only  lavished  upon  the  oppressors  and  plunder- 
ers of  nations — a  Verres,  or  a  Hastings.  This 
was  natural  in  such  an  institution.  But  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  his  friends  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect fair  treatment  from  history — from  disinter- 
ested history — which  should  aspire  to  truth,  and 
which  has  no  right  to  be  ignorant  or  careless. 
He  and  they  bad  a  right  to  expect  justice  from 
such  history ;  but  this  is  what  they  have  not 
received.  A  writer,  whosti  book  takes  him  out 
of  that  class  of  European  travellers  who  requite 
the  hospitality  of  Americans  by  disparagement 
of  their  institutions,  their  country,  and  their 
oharactcr — one  whose  general  intelligence  and 
oaudor  entitle  his  errors  to  the  hunor  of  correc- 
tion— in  brief,  M.  do  Tocqueville — writes  thus  of 
President  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States: 

"  When  the  President  attacked  the  bank,  the 
country  was  excited  and  parties  were  formed ; 
the  well-informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank, 
the  common  people  round  the  Presi(|ent.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  hod 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which 
offers  so  many  difficulties  to  the  most  experienced 
statesman.  The  bank  is  a  great  establishment, 
which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the 
people,  accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  what- 
ever it  pleases,  is  startled  to  meet  with  this 
obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community 
18  irritated  by  so  permanent  an  institution,  and 
is  led  to  attack  iu  order  to  see  whether  it  can  be 
shaken  or  controlled,  like  all  other  institutions 
of  the  country."— (Chapter  10.) 

Of  this  paragraph,  so  derogatory  to  President 
Jackson  and  the  ]:ieopIo  of  the  United  States, 
every  word  Ik  »n  error.  Where  a  fact  is  alleged, 
it  is  an  error ;  where  an  opinion  is  expressed,  it 
li  an  error;  where  a  theory  is  invented,  it  is 
fanciful  and  visionary.  President  Jackson  did 
not  attack  the  bank ;  the  bank  attacked  him,  and 


for  polflical  as  well  as  pecuniaiy  motives*  ^j 
under  the  lead  of  politicians.    When  Ge'nji,) 
Jackson,  in  his  first  message,  of  December  1829 
expressed  his  opinion  to  Congress  against  tin 
renewal  of  the  bank's  charter,  ho  attaciced  m 
right  or  interest  which  the  bank  possessed.   It 
was  an  institution  of  limited  existence,  enjoyiui! 
great  privileges,— among  others  a  monopoly  of 
national  banking,  and  had  no  right  to  any  pto. 
longation  of  existence  or  privilege  after  the 
termination  of  its  charter — so  far  from  it  if 
there  was  to  be  another  bank,  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  no  monopolies  or  perpetuities 
required  it  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  free  compc 
tition  of  all  the  citizens.    The  reasons  given  bv 
the  President  were  no  attack  upon  the  bank 
He  impugned  neither  tno  integrity  nor  the  skill 
of  the  histitution,  but  repeated  the  objections  of 
the  political  school  to  which  ho  belonged  and 
which  were  as  old  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  cabinet 
opinion  to  President  Washington,  in  the  year  I 
1791,  and  Mr.  Madison's  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representativeiiin  the  same  year.  He,  | 
therefore,  mode  no  attack  upon  the  bank  either  I 
upon  its  existence,  its  character,  or  any  one  of 
its  rights.     On  th»  other  hand,  the  bank  did 
attack  President  Jackson,  under  the  lead  of 
politicians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  him 
down.    The  fiicts  were  these :  President  Jackson 
had  communicated  his  opinion  to  Congrcss  in 
December,   1829,  against  the  renewal  of  the  | 
charter ;  near  three  years  afterwards,  on 
9th  of  January,  1832,  while  the  charter  had  yet  I 
above  three  years  to  run,  and  a  new  Congress 
to  be  elected  before  its  expiration,  andthepresi-| 
dential  election  impending — (General  Jackson! 
and  Mr.  Clay  the  candidates)— the  memorial  of  I 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  \ru  [ 
suddenly  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  | 
States,  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

Now,  how  came  that  memorial  to  be  presented  I 
at  a  time  so  inopportune?  so  premature, eoI 
inevitably  mixing  itself  with  tho  presidentiill 
election,  and  so  encroaching  ui)on  the  rights  of  I 
the  people,  in  snatching  the  question  out  of  their  I 
hands,  and  having  it  decided  by  a  Congress  noti 
elected  for  the  purpose — and  to  the  usurpaticial 
of  the  rights  of  tho  Congress  elected  for  thel 
purpose?  How  came  all  these  anomalies?  till 
these  violations  of  right,  decency  and  propriety  ?| 
They  came  thus,  the  bank  and  its  leading anti-l 
Jackson  friends  believed  that  the  iastituti(B| 
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fig  stiongei*  than  the  President — that  it  could 
lieat  him  in  the  election— that  it  could  beat  him 
in  Congress  (as  it  then  stood),  and  cany  the 
ch'^er,— dn^i"S  him  upon  the  veto  power,  and 
lendering  him  odious  if  he  used  it,  and  disgracing 
bim  if  (after  what  he  had  said)  he  did  not. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  politicians 
Inendly  to  the  bank,  and  inimical  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  bank  had  a  class  of  friends  in 
Congress  also  friendly  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  and 
letireen  these  two  classes  there  was  vehenient 
opposition  of  opinion  on  the  point  of  moving 
(or  the  new  charter.    It  was  found  impossible, 
in  communications  between  Washington  and 
tphia,  then  slow  and  uncertain,  in  stage 
coach  conveyances,  over  miry  roads  and  frozen 
waters,  to  come  to  conclusions  on  the  diffl- 
1  cult  point.    Mr.  Biddle  and  the  directors  were 
1  j,  doubt,  for  it  would  not  do  to  move  in  the 
matter,  unless  all  the  friends  of  the  bank  in 
CoJiTtiSS  acted  together.    In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, General  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia, 
Iriend  and  confidant  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  his 
usual  envoy  in  all  the  delicate  bank  negotiations 
ff  troubles,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain  a 
Insult ;  and  the  union  of  both  wings  of  the 
Uinli  party  in  favor' of  the  desired  movement. 
Ic  came,  and  the  mode  of  operation  was  through 
'lie  mi'chinery  of  caucus — that  contrivance  by 
I  vliich  a  few  govern  many.    The  two  wuigs 
King  of  different  politics,  sat  separately,  one 
headed  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  other  by  Gen.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland.    The  two  caucuses  dis- 
|^reed,'but  the  democratic  being  the  smaller, 
I  and  Mr.  Clay's  strong  will  dominating  the  other, 
Itiie  resolution  was  taken  to  proceed,  and  all 
I  bound  to  go  together. 

I  iiad  a  friend  in  one  of  these  councils  who 
I  informed  mo  regularly  of  the  progress  made,  and 
leventually  that  the  point  was  carried  for  the 
IbanL— that  General  Cadwallader  had  returned 
Ivith  the  news,  and  with  injunctions  to  have  the 
iDemorial  immediately  at  Washington,  and  by  a 
|{ivcn  day.  The  day  arrived,  but  not  the  me- 
wrial,  and  my  friend  came  to  inform  me  the 
|i»$on  why ;  which  was,  that  the  stage  had  got 
mrtumed  in  the  bad  roads  and  crippled  Gen. 
jCidvalhider  in  tlio  shoulder,  and  detained  him ; 
Hit  thai  the  delay  would  only  be  of  two  days ; 
ad  then  the  memorial  would  certainly  arrive. 
It  did  so;  and  on  Monday,  the  0th  of  January, 
mi,  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dallas, 


a  senator  f^om  Pennsylvania.^  and  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  bauk  was  established. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  democratic,  and  the  friend  of 
General  Jackson,  and  on  presenting  the  me- 
morial, as  good  as  told  all  that  I  have  now 
written,  bating  only  personal  particulars.  He 
said: 

"  That  being  requested  to  present  this  docu- 
ment to  the  Senate,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the 
existing  charter  of  the  bank,  he  begged  to  be 
indulged  in  making  a  few  <*xplanatory  remarks. 
With  unhesitating  franknest;  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  by  the  Senate,  by  ti;o  good  common- 
wealth which  it  was  alike  his  duty  and  his  pride 
to  represent  with  fidelity  on  that  floor,  and  by 
the  people  generally,  that  this  application,  at  this 
time,  had  been  discouraged  by  him.  Actuated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
to  the  nation  the  practical  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  expediency  of  bringing  it  forward 
thus  early  in  the  term  of  its  incorporation,  during 
a  popular  representation  in  Congress  which  must 
cease  to  exist  some  years  before  that  term  ex- 
pires, and  on  the  eve  of  all  the  excitement  incident 
to  a  great  political  movement,  struck  his  mind 
as  more'than  doubtful.  He  felt  deep  solicitude 
and  apprehension  lest,  in  the  progress  of  inquiry, 
and  in  the  development  of  views,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  might  be  drawn  into  real  or 
imaginary  conflict  with  some  higher,  some  more 
favorite,  some  more  immediate  wish  or  purpose 
of  the  A  -.iierican  people ;  and  from  such  a  conflict, 
what  omc;!rc  friend  of  this  useful  establishment 
would  n  ^t  strive  to  save  or  rescue  it.  by  at  least 
a  temporary  forbearance  or  delay  t " 

This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas,  and  it 
was  equivalent  to  a  protest  from  a  well-wisher 
of  the  bank  against  the  perils  and  improprieties 
of  its  open  plunge  into  the  presidential  canvass, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  General  Jackson 
and  electing  a  friend  of  its  own.  The  prudential 
counsels  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Dallas  did  not 
prevail;  political  counsels  governed;  the  bank 
charter  was  pushed-^was  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress — dured  the  veto  of  Jackson 
— received  it — ^roused  the  people — and  the  bank 
and  all  its  friends  were  crushed.  Then  it  affected 
to  have  been  attacked  by  Jackson ;  and  Mons. 
du  Tocquevillo  has  carried  that  fiction  into  his- 
tory, with  all  the  imaginary  reasons  for  a 
groundless  accusation,  which  the  bank  hnd  in- 
vented. 

The  remainder  of  this  quotation  from  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville  is  profoundly  erroneous,  and  de- 
serves to  be  exposed,  to  prevent  the  mischiefii 
which  his  book  might  do  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
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America,  unoug  that  olasa  of  our  people  who 
look  to  European  writ  'or  infomuition  upon 
their  own  country.  speaks  of  the  well- 

informed  clatMea  who  >ied  round  the  bank ; 
and  the  common  people  who  had  formed  no  ra- 
tional opinion  upon  the  sul^ect,  and  who  joined 
General  Jackson.  Certainly  the  great  business 
community,  with  few  exceptions,  comprising 
wealth,  ability  and  education,  went  for  the  bank, 
and  the  masses  for  (Seneral  Jackson ;  but  which 
had  formed  the  rational  opinion  is  seen  by  the 
event.  The  "  well-mformed  "  classes  have  bowed 
not  merely  to  the  decision,  but  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses.  They  have  adopted  their  opin- 
ion of  the  institution— condemned  it— repudiated 
it  as  an  "  obsolete  idea ; "  and  of  nil  its  former 
advocates,  not  one  exists  now.  AH  have  yield- 
ed to  that  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  people, 
which  is  an  overmatch  for  book-learning ;  and 
which  being  the  result  of  common  sense,  is 
usually  right ;  and  being  disinterested,  is  always 
honest.  I  adduce  this  instance — a  grand  na- 
tional one— of  the  succumbing  of  the  well-in- 
.  formed  classes  to  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the 
people,  not  merely  to  correct  Mons.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  showuig  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government.  The 
rest  of  the  quotation,  "  the  independent  exist- 
ence— the  people  accustomed  to  make  and  un- 
make— startled  at  this  obstacle — irritated  at  a 
permanent  institution — attack  in  order  to  shake 
and  control ; "  all  this  is  fancy,  or  as  the  old 
English  wrote  it,  fantasy — enlivened  by  French 
vivacity  into  witty  theory,  as  fallacious  as  witty. 
I  could  wish  I  were  done  with  quotations 
from  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  on  this  subject;  but 
be  forces  me  to  make  another  extract  from  his 
book,  and  it  is  found  in  his  chapter  18,  thus : 

"  The  slightest  observation  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  which  the  country  de- 
rives from  the  bank.  Its  notes  are  taken  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  for  the  same  value  as  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  nevertheless  the  object  of 
great  animosity.  Its  directors  have  proclaimed 
their  hostility  to  the  President,  and  are  accused, 
not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  having 
abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election. 
The  President,  therefore,  attacks  the  establish- 
ment with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ; 
and  he  is  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  re- 
venge by  the  conviction  that  he  is  supported  bv 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  It  al- 
ways holds  a  great  number  of  the  notes  issued 
bv  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  any 
tune  obuge  them  to  convert  into  cash.    It  has 


itself  nothing  to  fear  tnm  a  similar  demand,  u 
the  extent  of  ■-  resources  enables  it  to  meet  ill 
claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  prorinda 
banks  is  thus  threatened,  and  their  opentioni 
are  restricted,  since  thev  are  only  able  to  imoe 
a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their 
capital.  They  submit  with  impatience  to  thig 
salutary  control.  The  newspapers  which  they 
have  bought  over,  and  the  President,  wliose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the 
bank  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  rouee 
the  local  passions  and  the  blind  democratic  in. 
stinct  of  the  country  to  aid  in  their  cause ;  and 
they  assert  that  the  bank  directors  form  a  per- 
manent aristocratic  body,  whose  influence  must 
ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must 
aficct  those  principles  of  equality— upon  which 
society  rests  in  America." 

Now,  while  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  wasarrang. 
ing  all  this  fine  ew  omium  upon  the  lumk,  and 
all  this  censure  upo'  \  its  adversaries,  the  whole 
of  which  is  nothim,  but  a  French  translation  of 
the  bank  publications  of  the  day,  for  itself  ud 
agunst  President  Jackson — during  all  this  time 
there  was  a  process  going  on  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  which  it  was  proved  that 
the  bank  was  then  insolvent,  and  living  from 
day  to  day  upon  expedients ;  and  getting  hold  of 
property  and  money  by  contrivances  which  the 
law  would  qualify  as  swindling — plundering  its 
own  stockholders — and  bribing  individuals,  in* 
stitutionn,  and  members  of  legislative  bodies, 
vhorever  it  •H)uld  be  done.  Those  fine  notes,  i 
t>f  which  ho  spcrtks,  were  then  without  solid 
value.  The  salutary  restraint  attributed  to  its 
control  over  local  banks  was  soon  exemplified  is 
its  forcing  many  of  them  into  complicity  in  its 
crimes,  and  all  into  two  general  suspensions  of 
specie  payments,  headed  by  itself.  Its  solidity  I 
and  its  honor  were  soon  shown  in  open  bank- 
ruptcy— in  the  dishonor  of  its  notes— the  vio- 1 
lation  of  sacred  deposits— the  disappearance  | 
of  its  capital — the  destruction  of  uistitutioDsi 
connected  with  it — the  extinction  of  fifly-sii| 
millions  of  capital  (its  own,  and  that  of  othenl 
drawn  into  its  vortex) ;— and  the  ruin  orl 
damage  of  families,  both  foreign  and  Americu,! 
who  had  been  induced  by  its  name,  and  by  iisl 
delusive  exhibitions  of  credit,  to  invest  tbcirl 
mosey  in  its  stock.  Placing  the  opposition  ofl 
President  Jackson  to  such  an  institution  to  llis| 
account  of  base  and  personal  motives— to  fcelii 
of  revenge  because  he  had  been  unable  tos 
it  into  hia  support— is  an  error  of  fact  manifes 
by  all  the  history  of  the  case;  to  say  notl 
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gf  his  own  personal  character.    He  was  a  senator 
inCongnss  during  the  existence  of  the  first 
gitional  bank,  and  was  agafaut  it ;  and  on  the 
ooe  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  and  of  inez- 
gediencT-    He  delivered  his  opinion  against  this 
^nd  one  before  it  had  nutnifdsted  any  hostility 
to  him*   His  first  opposition  was  abstract — 
u^  the  institution— without  reference  to  its 
conduct;  he  knew  nothing  against  it  then,  and 
neither  aid,  or  insinuated  any  thing  against  it. 
Sabseqnently,  when  misconduct  was  disAovered, 
he  charged  it ;  and  openly  and  responsibly. 
EqiuUt  unfounded  is  the  insinuation  in  another 
pljco  of  subserviency  to  local  banks.    He,  the 
isstrnment  of  local  banks !  he  who  could  not  be 
nude  the  friend,  even,  of  the  great  bank  itself; 
vbo  was  all  his  life  a  hard  money  man — an 
onposcrof  all  banks — the  denouncer  of  delin- 
1  quent  banks  in  his  own  State ;  who,  with  one 
ftnke  of  his  pen,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  and 
wiinst  its  will,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  struck 
lUthdr  notes  from  the  list  of  land-ofiBce  pay- 
ments! and  whose  last  message  to  Congress,  and 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people,  admonished 
tiiem  earnestly  and  afiectionately  against  the 
whole  system  of  paper  money— the  evils  of 
I  which  he  feelingly  described  as  falling  heaviest 
I  upon  the  most  meritorious   part  of  the  com- 
I  manity,  and  the  part  least  able  to  bear  them — 
he  productive  classes. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  correct  this 
I  error  of  Hons.  de  Tocqueville,  and  to  vindicate 
I  bMory,  and  to  do  justice  to  General  Jackson 
I  jnd  the  democracy :  and  my  task  is  easy.  Events 
IhiTe  done  it  for  me — have  answered  every  qucs- 
Itionon  which  the  bank  controversy  depended, 
luid  have  nullified  every  argument  in  favor  of 
Itbe  bank— and  that  both  with,  and  without  ref- 
lennce  to  its  misconduct.  As  au  institution,  it 
Ihis  been  proved  to  be  "  unnecessary,"  and  the 
|tonnt7  is  found  to  do  infinitely  better  without 
Ik  than  with  it.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its 
istence  there  was  pecuniary  distress  in  the 
nirntry— periodical  returns  of  expansion  and 
tontnction,  deranged  currency,  mined  exchanges, 
inicsandconvulsions  in  the  money  market.  In 
the  almost  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
bee,  these  calamitous  words  have  never  been 
1:  and  the  contrast  of  the  two  periods  will 
ike  the  condemnation  of  one,  and  the  eulogy 
f  Uie  other.  There  was  no  gold  during  the 
'/am  of  the  bank :  there  has  been  an  ample 


gold  currency  ever  since,  and  that  before  we  got 
California.    There  were  general  suspensions  ol 
specie  payments  during  its  tinra ;  and  none  since. 
Exchanges  were  deranged  during'  its  existence : 
they  have  been  regular  since  its  death.  Ijaborand 
property  lived  the  life  of  "  up  and  down" — ^high 
price  one  day,  no  price  another  day— while 
the  bank  ruled:  both  have  been  " up"  all  the 
time,  since  it  has  been  gone.    We  have  had  a 
war    since — a  foreign    war — ^which    tries   the 
strength  of  financial  systems  in  all  countries ; 
and  have  gone  through  this  war  not  only  with- 
out a  financial  crisis,  but  with  a  financial  tri- 
umph— the  public  securities  remaining  above  par 
the  Tiriiolo  ♦i'T'o ;  unu  Ihc  government  paying  to 
its  war  debt  creditors  a  reward  of  twenty  dol- 
lars upon  the  hundred  to  get  them  to  accept 
their  pay  before  it  is  due ;  and  in  this  shining 
side  of  the  contrast,  experience  has  invalidated 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  expunging 
the  solo  argument  upon  which  the  deCi  'on 
rested.    "  Necessity,"  "  necessary  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  granted  powers,"  was  the  decision  of 
the  court.   Not  so,  the  voice  of  experience.   That 
has  proved  such  an  institution  to  be  unnecessary. 
Every  granted  power,  and  some  not  granted, 
have  been  carried  into  effect  since  the  extinction 
of  the  national  bank,  and  since  the  substitution 
of  the  gold  currency  and  the  independent  treasu- 
ry ;  and  all  with  triumphant  success — the  war 
power  above  all,  and  most  successfully  exerdsed 
of  all.    And  this  sole  foundation  for  the  court's 
decision  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bank  being  removed,  the  decision  itself  van- 
ishes— disappears — "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind."    But  there 
will  be  a  time  hereafter  for  the  celebration  of 
this  victory  of  the  constitution  over  the  Supreme 
Court — the  only  object  of  this  chapter  bemg  to 
vindicate  General  Jackson  and  the  people  from 
the  errors  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  in  relatk>n  tq^ 
them  and  the  bank :  which  is  done. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOVEBNHENT, 

EcoNOHT  in  the  government  expenditures  was 
a  cardinal  feature  in  the  democratic  policy,  and 
every  increase  of  expense  was  closely  scrutinised 
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by  them,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  the  clearest 
•looessity.  Some  increase  was  incident  to  the 
growi.i<5  condition  of  the  country ;  but  every 
item  beyond  the  exigencies  of  that  growth  was 
Subjected  to  severe  investigation  and  determined 
opposition.  In  the  execution  of  this  policy  the 
expenses  proper  of  the  government — those  inci- 
dent to  working  its  machinery — were,  immedi- 
ately after  my  entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  after 
the  army  and  other  reductions  of  1820  and  '21 
had  taken  effect— just  about  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  The  same  expenditure  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1832 — a  period  of  about  ten 
years — had  risen  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions : 
and,  adverting  to  this  increase  in  some  (urrent 
debate,  and  with  a  view  to  fix  attentioii  upon 
the  growing  <evil,  I  stated  to  tho  Senate  that 
these  expenses  had  nearly  doubled  since  I  had 
been  a  member  of  tho  Senate.  This  statement 
drew  a  reply  from  the  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  committee  on  finance  (General  Smith, 
of  Maryland),  in  opposition  to  my  statement ; 
which,  of  course,  drew  IHirther  remarks  from  me. 
Both  sets  of  remarks  are  valuable  at  this  day — in- 
structive in  the  picture  they  present  between 
1822— 1832— and  1850.  Gen.  Smith's  estimate 
of  about  ten  millions  instead  of  eight — though 
predicated  on  the  wrong  basis  of  beginning  to 
count  before  the  expenses  of  the  army  reduction 
had  taken  effect,  and  counting  in  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  and  some  other  items  of  a  nature 
foreign  to  the  support  of  government — even  his 
estimate  presents  a  startling  point  of  comparison 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  the  present  day ; 
and  calls  for  the  revival  of  that  spirit  of  economy 
which  distinguished  the  democracy  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  government.  Some  passages  from 
the  speech  of  each  senator  (General  Smith  and 
Mr.  Benton)  will  present  this  brief,  but  impor- 
tant inquiry,  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Gen. 
Smith  said : 

"  I  will  now  come,  Mr.  President,  t  my  prin- 
cipal object.  It  is  the  assertion, '  that,  since  the 
year  1821,  the  expenses  of  the  government  had 
nearly  doubled;'  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton] had  been  under  some  misapprehension.  The 
Senate  are  aware  of  the  effect  which  such  an  asser- 
tion, coming  from  such  high  authority,  must  have 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  certainly  had  its  effect 
even  upon  this  enlightened  body.  I  mentioned 
to  an  honorable  senator  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  average  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  last  nme  years  did  not  exceed  the 
■nm  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions.    But,  said 


the  senator,  tho  expenditures  have  greatly  jn. 
creased  during  that  period.  I  told  him  I  thouirhl 
they  had  not ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  prove  that 
with  the  exception  of  four  years,  viz.,  1821  1822! 
1823,  and  1824,  tho  expenditures  of  tho  mm- 
ment  have  not  increased.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  tho  causes  of  the  reduction  of  expenses 
during  those  years,  and  that  they  afford  nocri- 
tcria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  necessary  expcasw 
of  government,  and  tbat  they  are  exceptions  lo 
the  general  rate  of  expenditures,  arisiii)>  from 
particular  causes.  But  even  they  exhibit  an 
expenditure  far  above  the  one  half  of  the  present 
annual  ordinary  expenses. 

"  In  tho  year  1822,  which  was  the  period  when 
the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  tho  ordinary  cxpeiutg  of  tho 
government  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $9,827  W3 
The  expenses  of  tho  year  1823,  amountwl  to 
$9,784,154.    I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
the  cause  which  thus  reduced  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses during  these  years.     I  speak  in  tiie 
presence  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  wore  then 
m  tho  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  conect 
me  if  my  recollection  should  lead  me  into  error,  i 
During  the  session  of  the  year  18l9-'20  tiic 
President  asked  a  loan,  I  think,  of  five  mliiionK. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  which 
he  had  deemed  necessary,  &nd  for  which  estiniates  | 
had,  as  usual,  been  laid  before  Conpress.    A 
loan  of  three  millions  only  was  granted ;  and  in 
the  next  session,  another  loan  of,  I  think,  seven 
millions  was  asked,  in  order  to  enable  tho  Es^ 
cutive  to  meet  the  amount  of  cxjionses  estimated 
for,  as  necessary  for  the  year  1821.    A  loan  of 
Ave  millions  was  granted,  and  in  the  suceecdin? 
year  another  loan  of  five  hundred  thoiisiand 
dollars  was  asked,  and  refused.    Congres.s  wm 
dissatisfied  that  loans  should  bo  required  in  tiiw 
of  profound  peace,  to  meet  tho  common  expend 
of  tho  nation ;  and  they  refused  to  grant  tiic 
amount  a.sked  for  in  the  estimates,  alth"ughthi«  [ 
amount  would  have  been  granted  if  tacre  kd  | 
been  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  them,  with- 
out resorting  to  loans.    Tho  Committee  of  Ways  I 
and  Means  (and  it  was  supported  by  the  IIou,i)  I 
lessened  some  of  the  items  estimated  for,  and 
refused  others.    No  item,  except  such  as  « I 
indispensably  necessary,  was  granted.   By  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  the  expenditures  were  I 
reduced,  in  1821,  to  $10,723,479,  and  to  tiie 
sums  already  mentioned  for  the  two  years,  18*;  I 
and  1823,  and  the  current  expenses  of  1824,1 
$10,330,144.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  I 
treasury  was  restored  to  a  sound  state,  so  that  I 
Congrfcss  was  enabled,  in  the  year  1825,  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  of  the  estimate.  Tie 
expenditures  of  1824  amounted  to  $15,330,14 
This  large  expenditure  is  to  bo  attributed  tu  the  I 
payment  made  to  Spain  in  that  year,  of  $5,00fl,0W  I 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida.    I  entertained  doubts  I 
whether  I  ought  to  include  this  sum  in  the  et  [ 
pnditures ;  but,  on  full  consideration,  I  deemed  I 
It  proper  to  include  it.    It  may  be  said  that  it  | 
wasanextraordinarypaym(nt,andsuchas«  " 


"Ur.  Benton  rose  in  n 
Maryland.    Mr.  B.  said 
in  a  former  debate,  seei 
occasion  of  tho  claboral 
\rhich  the  senator  from  A 
through.    Mr.  B.  said  he 
in  debate;  it  was  a  gene 
treated  as  an  account  st 
officer.    His  remark  was, 
diturc  had  nearly  double 
member  of  the  Senate. 
used,  nor  the  mode  of  t 
the  accuracy  of  an  accour 
Eivnify  a  great  and  inordii 
parativelv  short  time.    K 
Senate  this  day  with  th 
being  called  to  justify  thi 
long  arraignment  of  it 
ready  at  all  times  to  j 
quickly  do  it.    Mr.  B.  sa 
the  remark,  ho  had  no  sti 
his  eye,  but  he  had  two 
before  him,  which  all  th 
tioDs  upon  earth,  and  a 
comparative  statements  o 
not  shake  or  alter,  which 
he  came  into  the  Senate 
gorernment  was  worked 
nine  millions  of  dollars;  ai 
payments  for  the  last  v( 
message,  were  about  foart 
quarters.    The  sum  esti 
cipenditures,  by  the  Seer 
was  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  were  recommend 
to  meet  increased  expen 
these  were  two  great  fac 
eye,  and  which  he  woul 
produce  no  proofs  as  to  t 
because  the'  President's  n 
tary's  report  were  so  r& 
universally  reprinted,  tha 
KcoUect,  or  turn  to  theii 
tis  statement  upon  their 
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not  ««•*  occur.  So  is  the  payment  on  nccount 
„f  .^ards  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1«27 
l  1828,  amounting  to  $1,188,710.  Of  the 
guno  character,  too,  are  the  payments  made  for 
the  purdin-so  of  lands  from  the  Indians ;  for  the 
rtmoTftl  of  the  Indians;  for  payments  to  the 
jcversl  States  for  moneys  advanced  during  the 
|it«  war ;  and  a  variety  of  other  extraordinary 
charges  on  the  treasury." 

The  error  of  this  statement  was  in  the  basis 
of  the  calculation,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  items 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  expenses  proper  of 
the  government,  and  in  beginning  to  count  be- 
fore the  year  of  reduction — the  whole  of  which, 
in  a  period  often  years  made  an  excess  of  twenty- 
tTo  millions  above  the  ordinary  expenses.  I 
iniwered  thus : 

"Mr.  Benton  rose  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  B.  said  that  a  remark  of  his, 
in  a  former  debate,  seemed  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  elaborate  financial  statements 
which  the  senator  from  Maryland  had  just  gone 
through.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  debate ;  it  was  a  general  one,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  account  stated  by  an  accounting' 
officer.  His  remark  was,  that  the  public  expen- 
diture had  nearly  doubled  since  ho  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  Neither  the  words 
used,  nor  the  mode  of  the  expression,  implied 
the  accuracy  of  an  account ;  it  was  a  remark  to 
signify  a  great  and  inordinate  increase  in  a  com- 
patatively  short  time.  He  had  not  come  to  the 
Senate  this  day  with  the  least  expectation  of 
being  called  to  justify  that  remark,  or  to  hear  a 
long  arraignment  of  it  arpied ;  but  he  was 
nady  at  all  times  to  justify,  and  he  would 
quickly  do  it.  Mr.  B.  said!  that  when  he  made 
the  remark,  ho  had  no  statement  of  accounts  in 
his  eye,  but  he  had  two  great  and  broad  facts 
before  him,  which  all  the  figures  and  calcula- 
tions upon  earth,  and  all  the  compound  and 
compaTatire  statements  of  arithmeticians,  could 
not  shake  or  Rlter,  which  were — first,  that  when 
he  came  into  the  Senate  the  machinery  of  this 
government  was  worked  for  between  eight  and 
nine  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  secondly,  the  actual 
payments  for  the  last  vear,  in  the  President's 
message,  were  about  fourteen  millions  and  three- 
quarters.  The  sum  estimated  for  the  future 
eipenditures,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  thirteen  and  a  half  millions;  but  fifteen 
millions  wore  recommended  by  him  to  be  levied 
to  meet  increased  expenditures.  Mr.  B.  said 
these  were  two  great  facts  which  he  had  in  his 
eye,  and  which  ho  would  justify.  He  would 
produce  no  proofs  as  to  the  second  of  his  facts, 
iiccause  the  President's  message  and  the  Secre- 
tary's report  were  so  recently  sent  in,  and  so 
universally  reprinted,  that  every  person  could 
recollect,  or  turn  to  their  contents,  and  verify 
kis  statement  upon  their  own  examination  or 


recollection.  lie  would  verify  his  first  state* 
ment  only  by  proofs,  and  for  that  purpose  would 
refer  to  the  detailed  statements  of  the  public 
expenditures,  compiled  by  Van  Zandt  and  Wat- 
terston,  and  for  which  he  had  just  sent  to  ths 
room  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B. 
would  take  the  years  1822-'3 ;  for  he  was  not 
simple  enough  to  take  the  yeup  before  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  when  he  was  looking  for 
the  lowest  expenditure.  Four  thousand  men 
were  disbanded,  and  had  remained  disbanded 
ever  since ;  they  were  disbanded  since  he  came 
into  the  Senate ;  ho  would  therefore  date  from 
that  reduction.  This  would  bring  him  to  the 
years  1822-'3,  when  you,  sir  (the  Vice-Presi- 
dent), wos  Secretary  of  War.  What  was  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  government  for  each 
of  those  years  ?    It  stood  thus : 


1822, 
1823, 


117,076,692  68 
15,314,171  00 


"  These  two  sums  include  every  head  of  ex- 
penditure— they  include  public  debt,  revolution- 
ary and  invalid  pensions ;  three  heads  of  tem- 
porary expenditure.  The  payments  on  account 
of  the  public  debt  in  those  two  years,  were — 


In  1822, 
1823, 


$7,848,919  12 
6,630,016  41 


"  Deduct  these  two  soms  from  the  total  t.-s- 
jKuditure  of  the  years  to  which  they  refer,  and 
you  will  have — 


For  1822, 
1823, 


$9,727,673  41 
9,784,156  69 


"  The  pensions  for  those  years  were — 

RgvftiuUonnrv.  Intmlld.  Anc 


XtvoiuUonary, 

1822,  11,642,690  94 

1823,  1,449,097  04 


Invaild. 
$306,608  46 
831,491  48 


AggregaU, 

$1,947,199  40. 

1,730,688  62. 


"  Now,  deduct  those  pensions  from  the  years 
to  which  they  refer,  and  you  will  have  just  about 
$8,000,000  as  the  expense  of  working  the  mar 
chinery  of  government  at  the  period  which  I 
h^d  in  my  eye.  But  the  pensions  have  not  yet 
totally  ceased ;  they  are  much  diminished  since 
1822, 1823,  and  in  a  few  years  must  cease.  The 
revolutionary  pensioners  must  now  average 
seventy  years  of  age ;  their  stipends  will  soon 
cease.  I  hold  myself  well  justified,  then,  in  say- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment have  nearly  doubled  in  mj  time.  The 
remark  had  no  reference  to  administrations.. 
There  was  nothing  comparative  in  it ;  nothing 
intended  to  put  up,  or  put  down,  any  body. 
The  burdens  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  I 
wish  to  put  down.  My  service  in  the  Senate 
has  extended  under  three  administrations,  and 
my  periods  of  calculation  extend  to  all  three. 
My  opinion  now  is,  that  the  machinery  of  this 
government,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  deb^ 
should  bo  worked  for  ten  millions  or  lo'fl,  and 
two  millions  more  for  extraordinariea ;  m.  all 
twelve  millions;  but  this  is  a  point  for  future 
1  discussion.    My  present  object  is  to  show  Agreal. 
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inorwuM  in  » ihort  time }  and  to  show  that,  not 
to  affect  individuala,  but  to  show  the  neccNsity 
of  practisins  what  wo  all  profess — economy.  I 
am  against  keoping  up  a  revenue,  after  the  debt 
and  pensions  are  paid,  as  ]arp;u,  or  nearly  as  largo, 
aa  the  expenditure  was  in  1822, 1823,  with  these 
items  included.  I  am  for  throwing  down  my 
loaii  when  I  g^t  to  the  end  of  my  Journey.  I 
am  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  the  debt,  when 
I  get  to  the  end  of  the  debt.  The  burden  of  tl»e 
debt  is  the  taxes  levied  on  account  of  it.  I  om 
for  abolishing  these  taxes ;  and  this  is  the  great 
question  upon  which  iwrties  now  go  to  trial  be- 
fore the  American  people.  One  word  more,  and 
I  am  done  for  the  present.  The  senator  for 
Maryland,  to  make  up  a  goodly  average  for  1822, 
and  1823,  adds  the  i'X|ienditure  of  1824,  which 
includes,  besides  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  for 
the  public  debt,  and  a  million  and  a  Iialf  for  pen- 
sions, the  sum  of  live  millions  for  the  purchase 
of  Florida.  Sir,  ho  muxt  deduct  twenty-two 
millions  ih>m  that  computation ;  and  that  de- 
duction will  bring  his  average  for  those  years  to 
agree  very  closely  with  my  statement." 

It  was  something  at  the  time  thia  inquiry 
took  place  to  know  which  was  right — General 
Smith,  or  myself.  Two  millions,  more  or  less, 
per  annum  in  the  public  expenditures,  was  then 
something— a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  and  ac- 
counted for,  among  the  economical  men  of  that 
day.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  now,  when  tho 
increases  are  many  millions  per  annum — when 
personal  and  job  legislation  have  become  the 
frequent  practice — when  contracts  are  legislated 
to  adventurers  and  speculators — when  the  halls 
of  Congress  have  come  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
per place  to  lay  the  foundations,  or  to  repair  the 
dilapidations  of  millionary  fortunes :  and  when 
the  public  fi-o,  and  the  national  domain  may  con- 
sider themselvr  J  fortunate  sometimes  in  getting 
off  with  a  loss  of  two  millions  in  a  single  opera- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED   BTATES-KECIIABTE^ 
OOMHENOEMENT  OF  TUB  PBOCEEDINOS. 

In  the  month  of  December  1831,  the  "National 
Bepublicans"  (as  the  party  was  then  called 
which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  "  whig),  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Baltimore  to  nominate 
candidates  of  their  party  for  the  presidential,  and 
vice-presidential  election,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year     The 


nominations  were  made — Henry  Clay  of  Ken. 
tiicky,  for  President;  and  John  Sergeant  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President:  andthenomi. 
nations  accepted  by  them  respectively.  AflcN 
wards,  and  according  to  what  was  usual  on  auch 
occasions,  tho  convention  issued  an  addrcag  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
tho  merits  of  their  own,  and  the  demerits  of  tht 
opposite  can^date;  and  presenting  the  party 


issues  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the 


ensuing 


elections.  So  fhr  as  these  issues  were  political 
they  wera  icgitimate  subjects  to  place  before  th« 
people :  so  far  as  they  were  not  political  they 
were  illegitimate,  and  wrongfully  dragged  into 
tho  political  arena,  to  be  made  subservient  to 
party  elevation.  Of  this  character  were  the  topics 
of  tho  tariff,  of  internal  improvement,  the  re- 
moval of  tho  Ohcrokee  Indians,  and  the  renevtl 
of  the  United  States  Bank  charter.  Of  these 
four  subjects,  all  of  them  in  their  nature  uncon- 
nected with  politics,  and  requiring  for  their  own 
good  to  remain  so  unconnected,  I  now  notice  but 
one — that  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
existing  national  bank ; — and  which  was  now 
presented  as  a  party  object,  and  as  an  issue  in 
the  election,  and  under  all  the  exaggerated  as- 
pects which  party  tactics  consider  lawful  in  tho 
prosecution  of  their  aims.    The  address  swd: 

"  Next  to  the  great  measures  of  policy  which 
protect  and  encourage  domestic  industiy,  the 
most  important  question,  connected  with  tho 
economical  policy  of  the  country,  is  that  of  the 
bank.  This  great  and  beneficial  institution,  by 
facilitating  exchanges  between  different  parts  of 
tho  Union,  and  maintaining  a  sound,  ample,  and 
healthy  state  of  the  currency,  may  be  said  to 
supply  tho  body  politic,  economically  viewed, 
witli  a  continual  stream  of  life-blood,  without 
which  it  must  inevitably  languish,  and  sink  into 
exhaustion.  It  was  first  conceived  and  organ- 
.zed  by  tho  powerful  mind  of  Hamilton.  After 
having  been  temporarily  shaken  by  tho  honest 
though  groundless  scruples  of  other  statesmen, 
it  has  been  recalled  to  existence  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  parties,  and  with  the  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  Under  the  ablest  and 
most  faithful  management  it  has  been  for  manj 
years  past  pursuing  a  course  of  steady  and  con- 
stantly increasing  influence.  Such  is  the  institu- 
tion which  the  President  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
in  several  successive  messages^  without  a  pretence 
of  necessity  or  plausible  motive,  in  the  first  in- 
stance six  years  before  his  suggestion  could  with 
any  propriety  be  acted  upon,  to  denounce  to 
Congress  as  a  sort  of  nuisance,  and  consign,  as 
far  as  his  influence  extends,  to  immediate  de' 
struction. 
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«ror  this  denunclfttion  no  pretext  of  my  ade- 
aokte  motive  ia  Miigned.    At  a  time  when  the 
Sittitution  is  known  to  all  to  be  in  the  roost 
efldent  and  prosperous  state— to  be  doing  all 
ojt  tny  bank  ever  did  or  can  do,  we  are  bnofly 
told  in  ten  words,  that  it  has  not  effected  tfaie 
tUects  for  which  it  was  institulMl,  and  must  be 
i^liihed.    Another  institution  is  recommended 
u  t,  substitute,  which,  so  far  as  the  description 
2^0n  of  it  can  DC  understood,  would  bo  no  better 
thiD  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  tho  gOTemment 
for  fabricating  and  issuing  paper  money  without 
check  or  responsibility,    In  his  recent  message 
toGongrctiS,  the  President  declares,  for  tho  third 
time,  ms  opinion  on  these  subjects,  in  the  same 
concise  and  authoritative  strlo  as  before,  and  in- 
timates that  he  shall  consider  his  re-election  as 
in  oxprctision  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  that 
ther  ought  to  be  acted  on.    If,  thorcforo,  tho 
Pi«sidcnt  be  reelected,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  bank  will  be  abolished,  and  tho 
institution  which  he  has  recommended,  or  some- 
thiBR  lilte  it,  substituted  in  itH  place. 
"Are  tho  people  of  the  Unites)  States  prepared 
for  this  1    Are  they  ready  to  destroy  one  of  their 
most  Tsiuable  establisliments  to  gratify  tho  ca- 
price of  a  chief  magistrate,  who  reasons,  and  ad- 
vises upon  a  subject,  with  the  details  of  which  ho  is 
evidently  unacquainted,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  opinion  of  nis  own  official  counsellors  7  Are 
the  enterprising,  liberal,  high-minde<l,  and  intel- 
ligent mrchants  of  the  Union  willing  to  coun- 
(rntnce  such  a  measure  ?    Arc  tho  cultivators 
of  the  West,  who  find  in  the  Bonk  of  the  United 
States  a  never-failing  source* of  that  capital, 
jrhich  is  so  essential  to  their  prosperity,  and 
which  they  can  get  nowhere  else,  prepared  to 
bd  their  aid  in  drying  up  the  fountain  of  their 
ovn  prosperity?     Is  there  any  class  of  the 
I  people  or  section  of  the  Union  so  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  common  prudence,  so  regardless  of 
i  ill  the  principles  of  republican  government,  as 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  means  of  an  irresponsible  and  unlim- 
ited issue  of  paper  money — in  other  words,  tho 
means  of  corruption  without  check  or  bounds  ? 
If  fiich  be.  in  fact,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  they 
will  act  with  consistency  and  propriety  in  voting 
for  General  Jackson,  as  President  of  tho  United 
I  States;  for,  by  his  re-election,  all  thcee  disas- 
I  ttons  eficcts  will  certainly  bo  produced.    He  is 
I  fiilly  and  three  times  over  pledged  to  the  people 
jlonegativeany  bill  that  maybe  passed  for  re 
I  chartering  the  bank,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
I  that  the  additional  influence  which  he  would 
miire  by  a  re-election,  would  be   employed 
I  to  carry  through  Congress  tho  extraordinary 
Inbetltute  which  he  has  repeatedly  proposed." 

Thos  the  bank  question  was  fully  presented 
III  an  issue  in  the  election  by  that  part  of  its 
■friends  which  classed  politically  against  Presi- 
Ikt  Jackson;  but  it  had   also   democratic 


friends,  without  whose  aid  tho  recharter  could 
not  be  got  through  Oongrea*;  and  the  reaull 
produced  which  was  contemplated  with  hop* 
and  pleasure — responsibility  of  a  veto  thrown 
upon  the  President.    The  consent  of  this  win^ 
was  necessary :  and  it  was  obtained  as  related 
in  a  previous  chapter,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  caucus — that  contrivance  of  modem 
invention  by  which  a  few  govern  many — by 
which  the  many  are  not  only  led  by  the  few,  but 
subjugated  by  them,  and  turned  against  them- 
selves :  and  after  having  performed  at  the  cau- 
cus as  ajigurante  (to  make  up  a  majority),  be- 
come real  actors  in  doing  what  they  condemn. 
The  two  wings  of  the  bank  fViends  were  brought 
together  by  this  machinery,  as  already  related 
in  chapter  Ixi. ;  and  operations  for  the  new  char- 
ter immediately  commenced,  in  conformity  to 
the  decision.    On  the  9th  day  of  January  tho 
memorial  of  the  President,  Directors  &  Com- 
pany of  tho  Bank  was  presented  in  each  House 
— by  Mr.  Dallas  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  McDufQe 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  while  con- 
demning the  timo  of  bringing  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recharter,  Mr.  Dallas,  in  further  inti- 
mation of  his  previously  signified  opinion  of  its 
then  dangerous  introduction,  said :  "  He  became 
a  willing,  as  he  was  virtually  an  instructed 
agent,  in  promoting  to  the  extent  of  his  humble 
ability,  an  object  which,  however  dangerously 
timed  its  introduction  might  seem,  was  in  itself 
as  ho  conceived,  entitled  to  every  consideration 
and  favor."    Mr.  Dallas  then  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to  revise,  consider,  and  report  upon 
tho  memorial — which  motion  was  granted,  and 
Messrs.  Dallas,  Webster,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
were  appointed  the  committee — elected  for  that 
purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate — and  all  except 
one  favorable  to  the  rechiiitcr. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  McDuffie 
did  not  ask  for  the  same  reference — a  select 
committee— i/ut  to  the  standing  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
and  which  was  mainly  composed  of  the  same 
members  as  at  the  previous  session  when  it  re- 
ported so  elaborately  in  favor  of  the  bank.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  on  tho  point  of  the 
reference  was  understood  to  be  this :  that  in  the 
Senate  the  committee  being  elective,  and  the 
majority  of  the  body  favorable  to  the  bank,  a 
favorable  committee  was  certain  to  be  had  on 
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Mlot— whjle  In  tho  Qoum  ttie  appointment  of 
the  oommittm  being  in  the  hand*  of  the  Spealcor 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  and  ho  adTone  to  tho  institu- 
tion, tho  same  favorable  rriiult  could  not  bo  Bafoiy 
t'Ounted  on }  and,  therefore,  tho  select  committee 
was  avoided,  and  the  one  known  to  be  favorable 
was  prt'fvrred.  This  led  to  an  adverse  motion  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee — in  support  of  which 
motion  Mr.  Wayne  of  QeorKia,  since  appointed 
one  of  the  Justices  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  said : 

"  That  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  expressod 
his  objection  to  the  rcfuronce  of  this  subjoct  to 
tho  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  and  ho 
shunld  not  trouble  tho  House  by  repeating  nonr 
what  he  had  advanced  at  the  commencement  of 
tho  session  hi  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
lect committee ;  but  he  called  upon  gentlemen 
to  consider  what  was  the  attitude  of  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  in  rcferenco  to  t\ne 
bank  question,  and  to  compare  it  with  tho  atti- 
tude in  which  that  question  hnd  been  pn'sontud 
to  the  House  by  the  President  of  tho  United 
States ;  and  ho  would  ask,  whether  it  was  not 
manifestly  proper  to  submit  tho  memorial  to  a 
committee  entirely  uncommitted  upon  tho  sub- 
ject. But  this  was  not  the  object  for  which  he 
had  risen ;  the  ()rescnt  question  had  not  come 
upon  him  unexpectedly;  ho  had  been  aware 
before  he  entered  the  House  that  a  memorial 
of  this  kind  would  this  morning  be  presented ; 
and  when  he  looked  back  upon  the  occurrences 
of  tho  last  four  weeks,  and  remcmbi  ed  what 
had  taken  place  at  a  late  convention  in  Baiti'- 
more,  and  the  motives  which  had  been  avowed 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject  at  this  time, 
he  must  sa^  that  gentlemen  ought  not  to  per- 
mit a  petition  of  this  kind  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Who  could  duubt  that  the 
presentation  of  that  memorial  was  in  fact  a 
party  measure,  intended  to  have  an  important 
operation  on  persons  occupying  the  highest 
offices  of  tho  government  7  If,  however,  it 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  enter  upon 
tho  subject  at  tho  present  time,  Mr.  Wavne 
said  ho  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  when 
gentlemen  saw  distinctly  before  their  eyes  the 
motive  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  hoped  that,  not- 
withstanding there  might  be  a  majority  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  bank,  gentlemen  would 
not  lend  themselves  to  that  kind  of  action. 
Could  it  be  necessary  to  take  up  tho  question 
of  rechartering  the  bank  at  the  present  session  ? 
Gentlemen  all  knew  that  four  yearn  must  pass 
before  its  charter  would  expire,  and  that  Con- 
gress had  power  to  extend  tho  period,  if  further 
time  was  necessary  to  wind  up  its  aiTairs.  It 
was  known  that  other  subjects  of  an  exciting 
character  must  come  up  during  tho  present  ses- 
sion ;  and  could  there  bo  any  necessity  or  pro- 
(riety  in  throwing  additional  matter  into  the 
louse,  calculated  to  raise  that  excitement  yet 
fcigher?" 


Mr.  MoDufflo  absolved  himself  from  til  eon. 
ncction  with  the  Baltimore  national  ropubljcta 
convention,  and  claimed  like  absolution  for  tbt 
directory  of  the  bank ;  and  intimated  that  i 
caucus  consultation  to  which  democratic  in«ni< 
ben  were  party,  had  led  to  tho  presentation  of 
tho  memorial  at  this  time )— <ui  intimation  tn. 
tirely  true,  only  it  should  have  comprehended 
all  the  iViends  of  tho  bank  of  both  political  Mr< 
ties.  A  running  debate  took  place  on  then 
motions,  in  which  many  members  engased. 
Admitting  that  the  parliamentary  law  required 
a  friendly  committee  for  tho  application  it  iru 
yet  urged  that  that  committee  should  be  a  s«. 
Knit  one,  charged  with  the  single  subject,  and 
with  leisure  to  make  investigations ;— which 
leisure  the  Committee  of  Ways  did  not  pos^eu 
— and  could  merely  report  as  fonnerly  and 
without  giving  any  additional  inforraation  to 
the  House.    Mr.  Archer  of  Virginia,  said : 

"  As  regarded  tho  disposal  of  the  memorial  It 
appeared  clear  to  him  tlmt  a  select  conimittco 
would  be  tho  proper  one.  This  had  been  tho 
disposal  ado]itc(l  with  all  former  mcmorialg. 
Why  vory  the  mode  now  1  Tho  subject  ffas  of 
a  magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  a  special  committee. 
As  regarded  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means] 
with  its  im])ortant  functions,  were  not  its  hands 
to  bo  regarded  as  too  full  for  the  great  attention 
which  this  matter  must  demand  ?  It  ma  to  be 
remarked,  too,  that  this  committee,  at  a  former 
session,  with  little  variety  in  its  composition, 
had,  in  the  most  formal  manner^  expressed  \U 
opinion  on  tho  great  question  mvolved.  We 
ought  not,  OS  had  been  said,  to  put  the  memorial 
to  a  nurse  which  would  strangle  it.  Neither 
would  it  be  proper  to  send  it  to  an  inquest  in 
which  its  fate  had  been  prejudged.  Let  it  go  to 
either  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  a 
select  committee ;  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee would  stand  as  ho  ought,  in  the  same  relation 
to  it.  If  the  last  disposal  were  adopted,  too,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  consist,  under 
the  usage  in  that  respect,  of  friends  of  tlic  mea- 
sure. The  recommendation  of  this  mode  wa<, 
that  it  would  present  the  nearest  approach  to 
equality  in  the  contest,  of  which  tho  cise  ad- 
mitted. 

"  Mr.«  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
he  concurred  entirely  in  tho  views  of  his  friend 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wayne].  He  did  not  think 
that  the  bank  question  ought  to  bo  taken  up  at 
all  this  session ;  but  if  it  were,  it  ouj^ltt  inoKt 
unquestionably  to  be  referred  to  -a  select  com- 
mittee. IIo  saw  no  reason,  however,  for  its 
being  referred  at  all.  The  member  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDufiBe]  tells  us,  said  Mr.  M., 
that  it  involves  the  vast  amount  of  fifty  millivns 
of  dolUu-s ;  that  this  is  dispersed  to  every  elm 


Mr.  Charles  Johnsto 

"The  bank  has  been 
peatedly  charged  with 
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of  people  In  our  widely  extended  oountnri  and 
If  lll^questiuii  of  rochartering  were  not  decided 
miw  it  would  liaaard  these  great  and  complicated 
iiitereHtA-    Mr,  M.  iaid  ho  attaohe<l  no  impor- 
uinoc  to  tliii  afffHinnnt.    The  itockholdors  who 
net  lately  at  I'liiladelphia  thought  differently, 
for  by  a  t>oloinn  ivHolution,  they  left  it  diHcre- 
tionary  with  the  president  of  the  bank  to  propoHo 
the  iiuc8tion  to  Con);roMa  when  ho  tiaw  fit.    If 
they  bad  thought  that  a  pogtponcnient  would 
have  cnilangcred  their  inturoHtB,  would  they  not 
litTO  Mud  80?    ThiH  fact  does  awny  the  lA-gu- 
mcnt  of  the  member  from  South  Carolina.    The 
bank  question  wan  decided  by  the  8tron|i;c8t 
party  question  which  could  bo  put  to  thin  or 
uy  House.    It  hoo  been  twice  discuNHcd  within 
a  ^v  years.    It  wnH  rejected  once  hi  the  donate 
by  the  vote  of  tho  Vice-PrcBident,  and  it  after- 
Mrtia  paused  this  House  with  a  m(\jority  of  two. 
It  would  divide  tho  whole  country,  nnd  excite 
on  that  floor,  feelings  of  tho  most  cxB.spcrate(l 
bitterness.    Not  a  party  question  ?    Docs  not 
the  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDufHc] 
remember  that  this  question  divided  tho  country 
into  federalists  and  republicans  ?    It  was  a  Rrcat 
coniititutional  question,  and  ho  hoped  all  those 
vrho  thought  with  him.  would  rallv  against  it 
in  all  their  strength.    liut  why  refer  it  to  the 
Committo  of  Ways  and  Means  7    It  waa  com- 
mitted before  to  a  select  committee  on  national 
currency.    If  tho  question  was  merely  financial, 
u  whether  we  should  sell  our  stock,  and,  if  we 
dill  whether  we  should  sell  it  to  tho  bank,  he 
would  not  object  to  its  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Cleans,  ^ut  it  was  not 
I  question  of  revenue.    It  was  one  of  policy  and 
the  constitution — one  of  vast  magnitude  and  of 
tho  (jn-atest  complexity — requiring  a  committee 
of  tlie  most  distinguished  abilities  on  that  floor. 
It  was  a  party  question  in  reference  to  men  and 
thinp  cut  of  doors.    Those  who  deny  thi.s,  must 
be  blind  to  every  thing  around  them — wb  hear 
it  every  where — we  seo  it  in  all  which  wo  read. 
iiir,  we  have  now  on  hand  a  topic  which  must 
engross  every  thought  and  feeling — n  topic  which 
perhaps  involves  the  dcstini&s  of  this  nation — a 
topic  of  such  magnitude  as  to  occupy  us  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  ;  I  mean  the  tariff.    I 
hope,  therefore,  this  memorial  will  be  laid  on  tho 
taWo.  and,  if  not,  that  it  will  bo  referred  to  -i 
select  committee." 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  boid : 

"The  bank  has  been  of  late  distinctly  and  re- 

Dcatcdly  charged  with  using  its  funds,  and  the 

funds  of  the  people  of  these  States,  in  operating 

upon  and  controlling  public  opinion.    He  did  not 

mean  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or 

I  iklsohood  of  this  accusation,  but  it  was  of  sufiQ- 

:  eient  consequence  to  demand  an  accurate  in- 

i  i|uitT.    The  bank  was  further  charged  with 

violating  its  charter,  in  tho  issue  of  a  great 

number  of  small  drafts  to  a  large  amount,  and 

'  e,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable  member 


flrom  Now- York  (Mr.  Cambreleng],  "  nowhere ;' 
this  charge,  also,  deserved  inquiry.  There  wcr* 
other  charges  of  maladministration  which  eoually 
deserved  iiiqtiiry  ;  and  it  was  his  [Mr.  J.'m]  in 
tention,  at  a  ftituro  dar,  unless  some  other 
gentleman  more  verse<l  m  the  business  of  the 
House  anticipated  him,  to  press  these  inquiriea 
by  a  scries  of  instructions  to  the  committ4M 
intruste<l  with  tlui  subject.  Mr.  J.  urged  as  an 
objection  to  referring  this  inquiry  to  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  that  so  much  of 
tlieir  time  would  be  occupied  with  the  regular 
an(l  important  business  connected  with  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  goTcnunent,  that  they  could 
not  spare  labor  enough  to  at  :omplish  tho  minute 
invrsiigations  wanted  at  their  hands.  We  had 
been  t  rther  told  that  all  tl )  members  of  that 
comn  lUee  were  frici|fUy  to  the  project  of  re- 
chartering  the  bank,  an.i  tho  honorable  gentleman 
[Mr.  Mcrcei]  had  relied  upon  the  ilact,  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  imblic  op.jiion  in  favor  of  the  bank. 
He  [Mr.  ).]  added  \at  althovrU  he  could  by 
no  muan^  assent  to  tho  force  of  this  remark,  yet 
that  it  furnished  strong  reasc  .  or  those  who 
wished  a  close  scrutiny  of  :  h  icJministration  of 
tho  bank,  to  wish  some  gcniiemen  placed  '^ntho 
committee  of  inqi  •  who  would  be  actv  -  dby 
the  zeal  of  fair  o  p o>  :>  .on  to  the  bank  ,  lie  con- 
ceded that  a  mi\ oritv  >>f  the  committee  should 
bo  composed  of  its  friends.  He  concluded,  by 
hoping  that  the  memorial  would  bo  referred  to 
a  select  committee." 

Finally  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  memoriA 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mcima 
but  by  a  slender  iniyority — 100  against  90 — ant 
24  members  absent,  or  not  voting.  Tho  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  were :  Messrs.  McDufiBa. 
of  South  Carolina ;  Verplanck  of  New- York  i 
Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut ;  Gilmore,  of  Pennsy\. 
vania ;  Mark  Alexander,  of  Virginia ;  Wilde,  C\ 
Gcoi'gia ;  and  Gaithcr,  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

BANK  OF  THK  UNITED  BTATE8-C0MMITT£E  OV 
INVESTIOATIOK  OKO£K£D. 

Seeing  the  state  of  parties  in  Congress,  and  tile 
tactics  of  the  bank — that  there  was  a  majority 
in  each  House  for  the  institution,  and  no  inten- 
tion to  -lose  time  in  arguing  for  it— our  course 
of  action  became  obvious,  which  was— to  attack 
incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil 
of  the  institution,  rouse  the  people— and  prepare 
them  to  sustain  tho  Tcto.    It  was  seen  to  be  the 
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policy  of  the  bank  leaders  to  cany  the  charter 
firat,  and  quietly  through  the  Senate ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  eame  way  in  the  House.  We 
determined  to  have  a  contest  in  both  places,  and 
to  force  the  bank  into  defences  which  would 
engage  it  m  a  general  combat,  and  lay  it  open 
to  side-blow,  as  well  as  direct  attacks.  With 
this  view  a  great  many  amendments  and  inqui- 
ries were  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate, 
iiil  of  them  proper,  oi  plausible,  recommendable 
in  themselves,  and  supported  by  acceptable 
reasons ;  which  the  friends  of  the  bank  must 
either  answer,  or  reject  without  answer;  and 
80  incur  odium.  In  the  House  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  move,  which^  whether  rcsisicd  or 
admitted  by  the  bank  majority,  would  be  certain 
to  have  an  effect  aj^-iinst  the  institution — namely, 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
as  provided  fo<-  in  the  charter.  If  the  investi- 
gation was  denied,  it  would  bo  guilt  shrinking 
from  detection  5  if  admitted,  it  was  well  known 
that  misconduct  would  be  found.  I  conceived 
this  movement,  and  had  charge  of  its  direction. 
I  preferred  the  House  for  the  theatre  of  investi- 
gation, OS  most  appropriate,  being  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation ;  and,  besides,  wished  a 
contest  to  be  going  on  there  while  the  Senate  was 
«r  gaged  in  passing  the  charter;  and  the  right 
to  raise  the  committee  was  complete,  in  either 
House.  Besides  the  right  reserved  in  the  char- 
ter, there  was  a  natural  right,  when  the  corpo- 
ration was  asked  for  a  renewed  lease,  to  inquire 
how  it  hod  acted  under  the  previous  one.  I  got 
Mr.  Clayton,  a  new  member  from  Georgia  (who 
had  written  a  pamphlet  against  the  bank  in  his 
own  State),  to  take  charge  of  the  movement ; 
and  gave  him  a  memorandr^''  of  seven  alleged 
breaches  of  the  charter,  and  fifteen  instances  of 
imputed  nusconduct,  to  inquire  into,  if  he  got 
his  committee ;  or  to  rJlcge  on  the  floor,  if  he 
encountered  resistance. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  February,  Mr. 
Clayton  made  his  motion — "  That  a  select  com- 
mittee bo  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  report  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  to  the  House."  Th'a 
motion  was  objected  to,  and  its  consideration 
postponed  until  the  ensuing  lilonday.  Called 
up  on  that  day,  an  attempt  was  mode  to  repulse 
it  from  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Watmough,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania, 


and  fron     he  city,  a  friend  to  the  bank,  tai 
from  his  locaUty  and  friendship  supposed  to  ht 
familiar  with  its  wishes,  raised  -the  question  of 
consideration— nthat  is,  called  on  the  House  to 
decide  whether  they  would  consider  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's motion ;  a  question  which  is  only  raised 
under  the  parliamentary  law  where  the  motion 
is  too  frivolous,  or  flagrantly  improper,  to  re- 
ceive  the  attention  of  the  House.    It  was  a  false 
move  on  the  part  of  the  institution ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  delibeN 
ation,  and  came  from  its  immediate  represcnta- 
tive.   Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  saw  the  advantage 
presented ;  and  as  the  question  of  consideration 
was  not  debatable,  he  demanded,  as  the  only 
mode  of  holding  the  movement  to  its  respon- 
sibility, the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Watmough's 
question.    But  it  went  off  on  a  different  point— 
a  point  of  order — the  question  of  consideration 
not  lying  after  the  House  has  taken  action  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  this  case  that  had  been  done 
—very  little  action  to  be  sure— only  postponing 
the  consideration  from  one  day  to  another;  but 
enough  to  satisfy  the  rule ;  and  so  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Watmough  was  disallowed;  and  the 
question  of  cotisidcration  let  in.   Another  move- 
ment was  then  made  to  cut  off  discussion  and 
get  rid  of  the  resolution,  by  a  motion  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  also  made  by  a  friend  of  the  bank 
[Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina].   This 
motion  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
McDuflle,  who  began  to  see  the  effect  of  these 
motions  to  suppress,  not  only  investigation,  but 
congressional  discussion ;  and,  besides,  Mr.  JIc- 
Dufiio  was  a  bold  man,  and  an  able  debater, 
and  had  examined  the  subject,  and  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bank,  and  fully  believed  in  its 
p'lrity ;  and  was,  therefore,  the  less  averse  to 
debate.    But  resistance   to  investigation  was 
continued  by  others,  and  was  severely  animad- 
verted upon  by  several  speakers — among  othei^ 
by  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who  said  '■ 

"  The  bank  nsks  a  renewal  of  its  charter;  and 
ought  its  friends  to  object  to  the  inquiry?  He 
must  say  that  he  had  been  not  a  little  surprised 
ai  the  unexpected  resistance  which  had  been  of- 
feri-ed  to  th"  resolution  unc^ir  consideration, by 
t'le  friends  and  admirers  of  this  institution— by 
those  who,  no  doubt,  sincerely  believed  its  cou- 
tinucd  existence  for  another  term  of  twenty  jcan 
to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  repeated  his  surprise  that  its  friends  should 
be  found  shrinking  from  the  investigation  pro- 
posed.   He  would  not  say  that  such  resietann 
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iSbrded  any  Mr  grounds  of  infisrenco  that  there 
nidit  be  something  "  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
Di^k.''    He  would  not  say  this ;  for  he  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  do  so ;  but  was  it  not 
perceived  that  such  an  inference  niight  and 
probably  would,  be  drawn  by  the  public  7    On 
what  ground  was  the  inquiry  opposed  ?    Was 
it  that  it  was  improper?    Was  it  that  it  was 
unusual  ?    The  charter  of  the  bank  itself  author- 
ired  a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  to 
examine  its  books,  an^  report  upon  its  condition, 
^],or<eveT  either  House  may  choose  to  institute 
an  examination.    A  committee  of  this  House, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  did  make  such  an  ex- 
amination, and  he  would  refer  to  their  report 
before  be  sat  down.    Upon  the  presentation  of 
the  bank  memorial  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
lesielature,  a  select  committee  had  been  invested 
Titb  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  if 
tber  chose  to  do  so.    When  the  same  memorial 
^!ts  presented  to  that  House,  what  hod  been  the 
course  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the  bank?    A 
notion  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee  was  op- 
posed.   It  was  committed  to  their  favorite  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.    He  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  that  committee,  when  he  said  that  the 
question  of  rechartering  the  bank  was  known  to 
have  been  prejudged  by  that  committee.    When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  brought  the 
subject  of  the  bank  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in 
December,  1829,  a  select  committee  was  refuged 
bv  the  friends  of  the  bank,  and  that  portion  of  the 
message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.    Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  and  at  the  pre- 
Bcnt  session  of  Congress,  in  the  reference  which 
vas  made  of  that  part  of  the  messages  of  the 
President  upon  the  subject  of  the  bank.    The 
friends  of  this  institution  have  been  careful  al- 
ways to  commit  it  to  the  same  committee,  a 
committee  whose  opinions  were  known.    Upon 
the  occasion  first  referred  to,  that  committee 
made  a  report  favorable  to  the  bank,  which  was 
sent  forth  to  the  public, — not  a  report  of  facts, 
not  a  report  founded  upon  an  examination  into 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.    At  the  present  session, 
we  were  modestly  asked  to  extend  this  bank 
mon'^ioly  for  twenty  years,  without  any  such 
examination  having  taken  place.    The  committee 
b°d  reported  a  bill  to  that  effect,  but  had  given 
us  no  nets  in  relation  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  bank.    Thev  had  not  even  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  ask  to  be  invested  with  power  to  ex- 
amine either  into  its  pret^ent  condition,  or  into 
the  manner  in  which  its  afiairs  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

"  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  examination  of  the  bank,  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  in  the  year  1319,  and  under 
the  order  of  the  House.  He  then  held  the  re- 
port of  t'uat  committee  in  his  hand.  That  com- 
mittee visited  the  bank  at  Philadelphia;  they 
examined  its  books,  and  scrutinized  its  conduct 
They  examined  on  oath  the  president,  a  part  of 
the  directors  and  ofiBcers  of  the  bank.    And  what 


was  the  reraltT  They  discovered  many  and 
flagrant  abuses.  Thev  fbund  that  the  charter 
had  been  violated  in  divers  particulars,  and  they 
so  reported  to  this  Hous«.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House,  however,  with  the  details  of  that 


document.  Gentlemen  could  refer  to  it,  and 
satisfy  themselves.  It  contained  much  valuable 
information,  as  bearing  upon  the  proposition  now 
before  the  House.  It  was  sufBoient  to  say  that 
at  that  period,  within  three  years  after  the  bank 
had  gone  into  existence,  it  was  upon  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  the  gentleman  firow 
South  Carolina  would  not  deny.  The  report  of 
the  committee  to  which  he  had  alluded  author- 
ized him  to  say  that  there  had  been  gross  mis- 
management, he  would  not  use  any  stronger 
term,  and  in  the  opinion  of  that  committee  ^an 
opinion  never  reversed  by  Congress)  a  palpaole 
violation  of  the  charter.  No\r  sir,  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  bank  in  1819.  The  indulgence 
of  Congress  induced  them  not  to  rsvoke  the 
charter.  The  bank  had  gone  on  in  its  opera- 
tions. Since  that  period  no  investigation  or  ex- 
amination had  taken  place.  All  we  knew  of  it^ 
doings,  since  that  period,  was  from  the  ex  part" 
reports  of  its  own  ofBcers.  These  may  all  b* 
correct^  but,  if  they  be  so,  it  could  do  no  barm  to 
ascertain  tm  fact."   . 

Mr.  Clayton  then  justified  his  motion  for  thf 
committee,^ra^  upon  the  provisions  of  the  char 
ter  (article  23)  which  gave  to  either  House  o^ 
Congress  the  right  at  all  times  to  appoint  a  com 
mittee  to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  examine  in 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  bank ;  and  to  report 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  charter  had  been 
violated ;  and  he  treated  as  a  revolt  against  this 
provision  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  a  sign  of 
guilt,  this  resistance  to  an  absolute  right  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  most  proper  to  be  exercised 
when  the  institution  was  soliciting  the  continu- 
ation of  its  privileges ;  and  which  right  had  been 
exercised  by  the  House  in  1819,  when  its  com- 
mittee found  various  violations  of  the  charter, 
and  proposed  a  scire  facias  to  vacate  it : — which 
was  only  refused  by  Congress,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  bank,  but  for  the  community — whose  dis- 
tresses the  closing  of  the  bank  might  ag^vate. 
'Next,  he  justified  his  motion  on  the  ground  of 
misconduct  in  the  bank  in  seven  instances  of 
violated  charter,  involving  forfeiture ;  and  fifteen 
instances  of  abuse,  which  required  correction, 
though  not  amounting  to  forfeiture  of  the  char- 
ter.   All  these  ho  read  to  the  House,  one  by 
one,  from  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  which  he  con- 
tinued rolling  round  his  finger  all  the  tim& 
The  memorandum  was  mine — in  my  handwrit- 
ioj^given  to  him  to  copy,  and  amplify,  as  thej 
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were  brief  memoranda.  lie  had  not  copied 
them ;  and  having  to  justify  suddenly,  he  used 
the  slip  I  had  given  him — rolling  it  on  his  finger, 
as  on  a  cylinder,  to  prevent  my  handwriting 
from  being  seen :  so  he  afterwards  told  me  him- 
self. The  reading  of  these  twenty-two  heads  of 
accusation^  like  so  many  counts  in  an  indict- 
ment, sprung  the  friends  of  tlie  bank  to  their 
feet — and  its  foes  also — each  finding  in  it  some- 
thing to  rouse  them — one  to  the  defence,  the  other 
to  the  attack.  The  accusatory  list  wa.s  as  fol- 
lows: 

"First:  Violations  of  charter  amounting 
to  forfeiture : 

"  1.  The  issue  of  seven  millions,  and  more,  of 
branch  bank  orders  as  a  currcnc)'. 

"  2.  Usury  on  broken  bank  notes  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky:  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
Ohio,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Kentucky.  See  2 
Peters'  Reports,  p.  527,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

"  3.  Domestic  bills  of  exchange,  disguised  loans 
to  take  more  than  at  the  r.ate  of  six  per  cent. 
Sixteen  millions  of  these  bills  for  December  last. 
See  monthly  statements. 

4.  Ncm-user  of  the  charter.  In  this,  that 
(Voni  1819  to  1826,  a  period  of  seven  years,  the 
South  and  West  branches  issued  no  currency  of 
any  kind.  See  the  doctrine  on  non-user  of  char- 
ter and  duty  of  corporations  to  act  up  to  the 
end  of  their  institution,  and  forfeiture  for  neg- 
lect, 

"o.  Building  houses  to  rent.  See  limitation 
in  their  charter  on  the  right  to  hold  real  pro- 
perty. 

"  C.  In  the  capital  stock,  not,  having  <lue  pro- 
portion of  coin. 

"  7.  Foreigners  voting  for  directors,  through 
their  trustees. 

"  Sf.cond  :  Abuses  worthy  of  inquirtj.  not 
amounting  to  forfeiture,  but  going,  if  true, 
clearly  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  renevcing 
the  charier. 

''  1.  Not  cashing  its  own  notes,  or  receiving 
In  deposit  at  each  branch,  and  at  the  parent 
baiilc.  the  notes  of  each  other.  By  reason  of 
thi.-i  practice,  notes  of  the  mother  bank  are  at  a 
discount  at  many,  if  not  all,  of  her  branches,  and 
completely  negatives  the  assertion  of  'sound 
and  uniform  currency.' 

"2.  Making  a  difference  in  receiving  notes' 
from  tlie  federal  government  and  the  citizens  of 
the  States.    This  is  admitted  as  to  all  notes 
above  five  dollars. 

"  3.  Making  a  difference  between  members  of 
Congress  and  the  citizens  generally,  in  botii 
granting  loans  and  selling  bills  of  exchange.  It 
is  believed  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  mein- 
bcrs  can  obtain  bills  of  exchange  without,  citi- 
lens  with  a  premium ;  the  first  give  nominal 
endorsers,  the  other  must  give  two  sufficient  re- 
sident endoners. 


"4.  The  undue  accumulation  of  proxies  ij 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  control  the  election  for 
directors. 

" 5.  A  strong  suspicion  of  secret  understand, 
ing  between  the  bank  and  brokers  to  job  in 
stocks,  contrary  to  the  charter.  For  example 
to  buy  up  three  per  ee?it.  stock  at  this  day  •  and 
force  the  government  to  pay  at  par  for  that 
stock;  and  whethe:  the  government  deposits 
may  not  be  used  to  enhance  its  own  debtir. 

"C.  Subsidies  and  loaqp,  directly  or  indirectly 
to  printers,  editors,  and  lawyers,  for  purposes 
other  than  the  regular  business  of  the  bank. 

'•  7.  Distinction  in  favor  of  merchants  in  sell- 
ing  bills  of  exchange. 

"8.  Practices  upon  local  banks  and  debtors  to 
make  th^m  petition  Congress  for  a  renewal  ofju 
charter,  and  thus  impose  upon  Congress  by  false 
clamor. 

"9.  The  actual  management  of  the  bank 
whether  safely  and  prudently  conducted.  See 
monthly  statements  to  the  contrary. 

"  10.  The  actual  condition  of  the  bank  her 
debts  t:jd  credit^s ;  how  much  she  has  incresscd 
debts  and  diminished  her  means  to  pay  in  the 
last  year;  how  much  she  has  increased  her 
credits  and  multiplied  her  debtors,  since  the 
President's  message  in  1829,  without  abiiityto 
take  up  the  notes  she  has  issued,  and  pay  her 
deposits. 

"11.  Excessive  issues,  all  on  public  deposits, 

"  12.  AVhether  the  account  of  the  bank's  pros^ 
perity  be  real  or  delusive. 

"  13.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  sent  from  Western  and  Soutliern  branch- 
es of  the  parent  bank  since  its  establishment  iu 
1817.  The  amount  is  supposed  to  be  iiftecii  or 
twenty  millions,  and,  with  bank  interest  on 
bank  debts,  constitutes  a  system  of  the  most 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  Soutli  and  AVist. 
The  gold  and  silver  of  tb.e  South  and  West  liiive 
been  drawn  to  the  mother  bank,  mostly  by  IJie 
agency  of  that  unlawful  currency  created  hy 
branch  bank  orders,  as  will  bo  made  fully  to  a|)- 
penr. 

•'  14.  The  establishment  of  agencies  in  difrc^ 
ent  States,  imder  the  direction  and  ninna{;emcnt 
of  one  person  only,  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
and  to  transact  other  business  properly  belong- 
ing to  branch  banks,  contrary  to  tiic  charter, 

"  15.  Giving  authority  to  State  banks  to  dis- 
count their  bills  without  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tretisury." 

Upon  the  reading  of  these  charges  a  heated  and 
prolonged  discussion  took  place,  in  which  more 
than  thirty  members  engaged  (and  about  an 
equal  number  on  each  side) ;  in  which  tlie  I 
friends  of  the  bank  lost  so  much  ground  in  the  j 
public  estimation,  in  making  direct  opposition  tt 
investigation,  that  it  liccamo  necessary  to  give 
up  that  species  of  opposition— declare  in  favor 
of  examination — ^but  so  conducted  as  to  be  d> 
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rttoiT)  1^^  worse  than  useless.    One  proposi- 
tion was  to  have  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Qjminittce  of  Ways  and  Means — a  proposition 
(vhich  involved  many  departures  from  parlia- 
mentary law— from  propriety— and  from  the 
respect  which  the  bank  owed  to  itself,  if  it  was 
innocent.    By  all  parliamentary  law  such  a  com- 
mittee must  bo  composed  of  members  friendly 
to  the  inquiry — hearty  in  the  cause — and  the 
moTcr  always  to  be  its  chairman :  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mover  was  to  be  excluded:  the 
very  champion  of  the  Bank  defence  was  to  bo 
the  investigating  chairman ;  and  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  to  go,  was  the  same  that  had 
just  reported  so  warmly  for  the  Bank.    But 
this  proposition  had  so  bad  a  look  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr.  McDuflie)  objected  to  it  himself,  utterly 
refusing  to  take  the  office  of  prosecutor  against 
an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  public  de- 
fender.  Propositions  were  then  made  to  have 
the  committee  ar  pointed  by  ballot,  so  as  to  take 
the  appomtment  of  the  committee  out  of  the 
liinds  of  the  Speaker  (who,  following  the  par- 
liamentary rule,  would  select  a  miyority  of  mem- 
ben  favorable  to  inquiry) ;  and  in  the  vote  by 
ballot,  the  bank  having  a  majority  in  the  House, 
could  reverse  the  parliamentary  rule,  and  give 
to  the  institution  a  committee  to  shield,  instead 
of  to  probe  it.    Unbecoming,  and  even  suspi- 
i  to  the  institution  itself  as  this  proposition 
«,  it  came  within  a  tie  vote  of  passing,  and 
irasoiily  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
InTestigation  of  some  kind,  and  by  a  select  com- 
I  mittee,  becoming  then  inevitable,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  in  favor  of  the  bank  was  to 
restrict  its  scope ;  and  this  was  done  both  as  to 
time  and  matter ;  and  also  as  to  the  part  of  the 
Institution  to  bo  examined.    Mr.  Adams  intro- 
I  duced  a  resolution  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the 
1  operations  of  the  mother  bank,  thereby  skipping 
1  the  twenty-seven  branches,  though  some  of  them 
I  wre  nearer  than  the  parent  bank ;  also  limiting 
I  Ihe  jwints  of  inquiry  to  breaches  of  the  charter, 
oastocnt  off  the  abuses ;  also  limiting  the  time 
I  lo  a  short  day  (the  21st  of  April) — March  then 
jteinj; far  advanced;  so  as  to  subject  full  inves- 
I  lipition  to  be  baffled  for  the  want  of  time.    The 
lieason  given  for  thcs?  restrictions  was  to  bring 
jllic  investigation  within  the  compass  of  the 
JKision— BO  as  to  insure  action  on  the  application 
Itcforc  the  M\)ournmcnt  of  Congress — thereby 


openly  admitting  its  connection  with  the  presi* 
dcntial  election.  On  seeing  his  proposed  inquiiy 
thus  restricted,  Mr.  Clayton  thus  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings : 

"  I  hope  I  may  b<i  permitted  to  take  a  parting 
leave  of  my  resolution,  as  I  very  plainly  perceive 
that  it  is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.    I  discover 
the  bank  has  a  complying  majority  at  present  in 
this  House,  and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night 
are  determined  to  carry  things  in  their  own 
way;  but,  sir,  I  view  with  astonishment  the 
conduct  of  that  majority.    When  a  speaker  rises 
in  favor  of  the  bank,  he  is  listened  to  with  great 
attention ;  but  when  one  opposed  to  it  attempts 
to  address  the  House,  such  is  the  intentional 
noise  and  confusion,  he  cannot  be  heard ;  and, 
sir,  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke  but  one  in 
favor  of  an  inquiry,  had  to  take  his  seat  in  a 
scene  little  short  of  a  riot.    I  do  not  understand 
such  conduct.    When  I  introduced  my  resolu- 
tion, I  predicated  it  upon  the  presumption  that 
every  thing  in  this  House  would,  when  respect- 
fully presented,  receive  a  respectful  considera- 
tion, and  would  be  treated  precisely  as  all  other 
questions  similarly  situated  are  treated.    I  ex- 
pected the  same  courtesy  that  other  gentlemen 
received  in  the  propositions  submitted  by  them, 
that  it  would  go  to  a  committee  appointed  in 
the  usual  form,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
usual  time  to  make  their  report.    I  believed,  for 
I  had  no  right  to  believe  otherwi.se,  that  all  com- 
mittees of  this  House  were  honest,  and  that  they 
had  t<x)  much  respect  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
for  the  House,  to  trifle  with  any  matter  conflded 
to  their  investigation.    Believing  this,  I  did  ex- 
pect my  resolution  would  be  submitted  in  the 
accustomed  way ;  and  if  this  House  had  thought 
proper  to  trust  me,  in  part,  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  I  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  business  in  good  faith, 
and  reported  as  early  as  was  practicable  with 
the  important  interests  at  stake.    It  has  been 
opposed  in  every  shape;  vote  upon  vote  has 
been  taken  upon  .t,  all  evidently  tending  to 
evade  inquiry ;  »  id  now  it  is  determined  to 
compel  the  committee  to  report  in  a  limited 
time,  a  thing  unheard  of  before  in  this  Hou.se, 
and  our  inquiries  arc  to  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  mother  bank;  whpicas  her  branches,  at 
which  more  than  half  the  frauds  and  oppressions 
complained  of  h.ave  been  committed,  are  to  go 
unexamined^  and  we  are  to  be  limited  to  breaches 
of  the  charter  when  the  abuses  charged  are  nu- 
merous and  flagrant,  and  equally  injurious  to 
the  communur     Yrc  f»rp  only  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  parent  bank,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  may  be  acciilentally  from  home,  at  some 
of  the  branches.    If  the  bank  can  reconcile  it  to 
hei-self  to  meet  no  other  kind  of  investigation  buV 
this,  she  is  welcome  to  all  the  advantages  which 
such  an  insincere  and  shufiling  course  is  calculat- 
ed to  confer ;  the  people  of  this  country  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  understand  exactly  her  object." 
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Among  the  abuses  cut  off  A-om  examinations 
by  these  r.^atrictions,  were  two  modes  of  ex- 
torting double  and  treble  compensation  for  the 
use  of  money,  one  hy  turning  a  loan  note  into 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  other  by  forcing  the 
borrower  to  take  his  money  upon  a  domestic 
bill  insteau  of  on  a  note — ^botb  systematically 
practised  ip(  '  in  the  West,  and  converting 
nearly  a^'  the  .  Western  loans  into  enormously 
usurious  .ransactions.  Mr.  Clayton  gave  the 
following  description  of  the  first  of  these  modes 
of  extorting  usury : 

''  I  will  now  make  a  fuller  statement ;  and  I 
thiak  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  there  are  gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  from  the  West,  and  under 
my  eye  at  present,  who  will  confirm  every  word 
I  say.  A  person  has  a  note  in  one  of  the  West- 
ern branch  bonks,  and  if  the  bank  determines 
to  extend  no  further  credit,  its  custom  is,  when 
it  sends  out  the  usual  notice  of  the  time  the 
note  falls  due,  to  write  across  the  notice,  in 
red  ink,  these  three  fatal  words — well  under- 
stood in  that  country — 'Payment  is  expect- 
ed.' This  notice,  thus  rubricated,  becomes  a 
death-warrant  to  the  credit  of  that  customer, 
unless  he  can  raise  the  wind,  as  it  is  called,  to 
pay  it  off,  or  can  discount  a  domestic  bill  of  ex- 
change. This  lost  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 
If  he  has  a  factor  in  New  Orleans  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  and  selling  his  produce,  he 
draws  upon  him  to  pay  it  off  at  maturity.  The 
bank  charges  two  per  centum  for  two  months, 
the  factor  two  and  a  half,  and  thus,  if  the  draft 
is  at  sixty  days,  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  per  centum.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fac- 
tor, he  is  obliged  to  get  some  friend  who  has 
one  to  make  the  arrangement  to  get  his  draft 
accepted.  For  this  acconunodation  be  pays  his 
friend  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  two 
per  cent,  to  the  bank,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  to  the  acceptor ;  making,  in  this  mode 
of  arrangement,  thirty-six  per  cent,  which  he 
pays  before  he  can  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
bank  for  that  time,  twelve  per  cent,  of  which, 
in  either  ca.se,  goes  to  the  bank ;  and  so  little 
conscience  have  they,  in  order  to  make  this, 
they  will  subject  a  poor  and  unfortunate  debtor 
to  the  other  enormous  burdens,  and  consecjuent- 
ly  to  absolute  beggary.  For  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  that  such  a  per  cent,  for  money, 
under  the  melancholy  depreciation  of  produce 
every  where  in  the  South  and  West,  will  soon 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  such  a  borrower.  No 
people  under  the  heavens  can  bear  it ;  and  un- 
less a  stop  is  put  to  it,  in  some  way  or  other,  I 
predict  the  Western  people  will  be  in  the  most 
deplorable  situation  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
There  is  another  great  hardship  to  which  this 
debtar  is  liable,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  produce ;  or,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  if  it  is  sacrifioed  in  the  sal*  of  it  at  the 


time  the  draft  becomes  due,  wbci-eby  it  is  pro. 
tested  for  want  of  funds,  M  returns  upoa  him 
with  the  additional  cost  of  ten  per  cent  for 
non-payment.  w,  sir,  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  domestic  bill .^  of  exchange,  disguised  as  loans. 
to  take  more  than  six  per  cent. ;  for,  marlc  ^ 
Speaker,  the  bank  does  not  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  by  paying  out  cash  for  it,  and  receiv- 
ing  the  usual  rate  of  exchange,  which  varies 
from  one-quarter  to  one  per  cent. ;  but  it  mtro- 
ly  delivers  up  the  poor  debtor's  note  which  was 
previously  in  bank,  and,  what  is  worse,  just  aa 
well  secured  as  the  domestic  bill  of  exchante 
which  they  thus  extort  from  him  in  lieu  thereof, 
And  while  they  are  thus  exacting  this  per  cent 
from  him,  they  are  discounting  bills  for  otkrs 
not  m  debt  to  them  at  the  usual  premium  uf 
one  per  cent.  The  whole  scene  seems  to  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  a  helpless  sufferer  in  tiie 
bonds  of  a  ru£Ban,  who  claims  the  merit  of 
charity  for  discharging  his  victim  alive,  after 
having  torn  away  haff  his  limbs  from  his  bod}-." 

The  second  mode  was  to  make  the  loan  take 
the  form  of  a  domestic  bill  from  the  beginning' 
and  this  soon  came  to  be  the  most  general  priu> 
tico.  The  bon'owers  finding  that  their  notes 
were  to  be  metamorphosed  into  bills  payable  in 
a  distant  city,  readily  fell  into  the  more  con- 
venient mode  of  giving  a  bill  in  the  first  in- 
stance payable  in  some  village  hard  by,  where 
they  could  go  to  redeem  it  without  giving  com- 
missions to  intermediate  agents  in  the  shape  of 
endorsers  and  brokers.  The  profit  to  the  bank 
in  this  operation  was  to  get  six  per  centum  in- 
terest,  and  two  per  cent,  exchange ;  which,  on 
a  sixty  days'  bill,  was  twelve  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  and,  added  to  the  interest,  eighteen  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  with  the  addition  of  tun  per 
centum  damages  if  the  bill  was  protested ;  and 
of  this  character  were  the  mass  of  the  loans  ia 
the  West — a  most  scandalous  abuse,  but  cutol^ 
with  a  multitude  of  others,  from  investigation 
from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  powers 
of  the  committee. 

The  supporters  of  the  institution  carried  tneir 
point  in  the  House,  and  had  the  investigation 
in  their  own  way ;  but  with  the  country  it  was 
different.  The  bank  stood  condemned  upon  iti 
own  conduct,  and  badly  crippled  by  the  attacks 
upon  her.  More  than  a  dozen  speakers  assailed 
her:  Clayton,  Wayne,  Foster  of  Georgia;  J.M. 
Patton,  Archer,  and  Mark  Alexander  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee ;  Cambre- 
leng,  Beardsley,  Hoffman  and  Angel  of  Neir- 
York;  Mitchell  and  Blair  of  South  Carolint; 
Carson  of  North  Carolina  ■   Leavitt  of  Ohio 
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TlieBpeakerB  on  the  other  side  were :  McDuflSe 
ind Drayton  of  South  Carolina;  Denny,  Craw- 
(j^  Coulten  Watmough,  of  Pennsylvania} 
Dtniel  of  Kentucky ;  Jenifer  of  Maryland ; 
Huntington  of  Connecticut ;  Root  and  Collins 
of  New-York  ;   Evans  of  Maine  ;   Mercer  of 
Virginia;  Wilde  of  Georgia.     Pretty  equally 
matched  both  in  numb;,rs  and  ability  5  but  the 
Ifference  between  attack  and  defence— between 
Ijold  accusation  and  shrinking  palliation — the 
conduct  of  the  bank  friends,  first  in  resisting  all 
investigation,  then  in  trying  to  put  it  into  the 
lands  of  friends,  then  restricting  the  cxaminar 
tion  and  the  noise  and  confusion  with  which 
many  of  the  anti-bank  speeches  were  saluted— 
pave  to  the  assailants  the  appearance  of  right, 
and  the  tone  of  victory  throughout  the  contest ; 
and  created  a  strong  suspicion  against  the  bank. 
Certainly  its  conduct  was  injudicious,  except 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  guilt,  the  worst  sus- 
picion of  which  would  be  preferable  to  open  de- 
tection i  and  such,  eventually,  was  found  to  be 
I  jiijfact.   In  justice  to  Mr.  McDufBe,  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  bank,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  attempts  to  stifle,  or  evade  inquiry, 
id  not  come  from  him  but  from  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  bank  neighborhood — that 
lie  twice  discountenanced  and  stopped  such  at- 
tempts, requesting  them  to  be  withdrawn ;  and 
BO  doubt  all  the  defenders  of  the  bank  at  the 
time  believed  in  its  integrity  and  utility,  and 
only  followed  the  lead  of  its  immediate  friends 

I  in  the  course  which  they  pursued.    For  myself 

I I  became  convinced  that  the  bank  was  insol- 
vent, as  well  .as  criminal;  and  that,  to  her,  ex- 
amination was  death ;  and  therefore  sho  could 

I  not  f?':^  it. 

The  committee  appointed  were  :  Messrs. 
[Clayton,  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
FpaHcis  Thomas  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
I  bi;  of  New-York,  opposed  to  the  recharter  of 
[the  Bank;  Messrs.  JIcDuffic,  John  Quincy 
I  Adams,  and  Watraough,  in  favor  of  it.  The 
lemimittee  was  composed  according  to  the  par- 
I  liameiitary  rule — tlic  majority  in  favor  of  the 
lobjict— but  one  of  them  (Colonel  Johnson  of 
I  Kentucky),  was  disqualified  by  his  charitable 
|«nd  indulgent  disposition  for  the  invidious  task 
Icl'  criminal  inquisition ;  and  who  frankly  told 
Ithe  IIousc,  after  he  returned,  that  he  had  never 
liooked  at  a  bank-book,  or  asked  a  question 
jffhile  he  was  at  Pliiladelphia ;  and,  Mr.  Adams, 
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in  invalidating  the   report  of  the   majority 
against  the  bank,  disputed  the  reality  of  tha 
majority,  sajring  that  the  good  nature  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson  had  merely  licensed  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  was  as  favorably 
composed  for  the  bank — Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
McDufBe  both  able  writers  and  speakers,  of  na- 
tional reputation,  investigating  minds,  ardent 
temperaaicnts,  firm  believers  in  the  integrity 
and  usefulness  of  the  corporation ;  and  of  char 
acter  and  position  to  be  friendly  to  the  institu 
tion  without  the  imputation  of  an  undue  mo 
tive.    Mr.  Watmough  was  a  new  member,  but 
acceptable  to  the  bank  as  its  immediate  repre- 
sentative, as  the  member  that  had  made  the 
motions  to  bafilc  investigation  ;  and  as  being 
from  his  personal  as  well  as  political  and  social 
relations,  in  the  category  to  form,  if  necessary, 
its  channel  of  confidential  communication  with 
the  committee. 

The  committee  made  three  reports — one  by 
the  majority,  one  by  the  minority,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Adams  alone.  The  first  was  a  severe  re- 
crimination of  the  bank,  on  many  points — usury, 
issuing  branch  bank  orders  as  a  currency,  selling 
coin,  selling  stock  obtained  from  govemment  un- 
der special  acts  of  Congress,  donations  for  roads 
and  canals,  building  houses  to  rent  or  sell,  loans 
unduly  made  to  editors,  brokers,  and  members 
of  Congress.  The  adversary  reports  were  a  de- 
fence of  the  bank  on  all  these  points,  and  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  the  excellence  of  its 
management,  and  the  universality  of  its  utility; 
but  too  much  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  advocate  to 
retain  tlie  char.icter  of  legislative  reports — wliich 
admit  of  nothing-  but  fiicts  stated,  inductions 
drawn,  and  opinions  expressed.  Both,  or  ra- 
ther all  three  sets  of  reports,  were  received  as 
veracious,  and  lauded  as  victorious,  by  the 
respective  parties  which  they  favored;  and 
quoted,  as  settling  for  ever  tie  bank  question, 
each  way.  But,  alas,  for  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gi-css  of  events !  lu  a  few  brief  years  all  this 
atSwk  and  defence — all  this  elaboration  of  accu- 
sation, and  refinement  of  vindication — all  this 
zeal  and  animosity,  for  and  against  the  bank — 
the  whole  contest — »vas  eclipsed  and  superse- 
ded by  the  actualities  of  the  times — the  majority 
report,  as  being  behind  the  facts :  the  minojity, 
as  resting  upon  vanished  illusions.  And  th» 
great  bank  itself,  antagonist  of  .Jackson,  called 
imperial  by  its  friends,  and  actiuiUy  constituting 
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a  power  in  the  State — prostrate  in  dust  and 
ashes — and  invoicing  from  the  community, 
through  the  aiouth  of  tho  greatest  of  its  advo- 
cates (Mr.  'W('l)ster),  the  oblivion  and  a^mesty 
of  an  "  obsolete  idea." 

It  is  not  tiio  design  of  this  View  to  explore 
thf.£<)  reports  for  the  names  of  persons  implicated 
(some  perhaps  unjustly),  in  the  criu:inating 
statements  of  the  majoriry.  Tho  objoiit  pro- 
posed in  this  work  does  not  require  that  'ntcr- 
fercnce  with  individuals.  'I'ho  -onduct  of  the 
institution  is  the  point  of  inqucy ;  and  in  that 
conduct  will  bo  found  the  warning  voire  against 
the  dangers  and  abuses  of  such  an  cstabU^hnicni 
in  all  time  to  come. 


.     1.4 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

THE  THIIEE  PER  CENT.  DEBT,  AND  L0F8  IN  NOT 
PAYING  IT  WHEN  JHE  KATE  WA8  LOW,  A  N  H 
THE  MONET  IN  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNirivO 
BTATE8  WITHOUT  INTEUEST. 

TiirUE  was  a  part  of  tho  revolutionary  debt, 
incurred  by  tho  States  and  assumed  by  Con- 
gress, amounting  to  thirteen  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  on  which  an  interest  of  only 
three  per  centum  was  allowed.  Of  course,  tho 
stock  of  this  debt  could  bo  but  little  over  fifty 
<»nt9  in  the  dollar  in  a  country  where  legal  in- 
terest was  BIX  per  centum,  and  actual  interest 
often  more.  In  1817,  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  tho  price  of 
that  stock  was  sixty-four  per  centum— the 
money  was  in  bank,  more  than  enough  to  pay 
it — a  gratuitous  deposit,  brmging  no  interest — 
and  which  was  contained  in  her  vaults — her  sit- 
uation soon  requiring  the  aid  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  enable  her  to  keep  her  doors  open. 
I  liad  submitted  a  resolve  early  in  my  term  of 
service  to  have  this  stock  purchased  at  its  nmr- 
ket  value ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enlarge  tlie 
power  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
then  limited  to  a  price  a  little  below  the  current 
rate :  a  motion  which  was  resisted  and  defeated 
by  the  friends  of  tho  bank.  I  then  moved  a  re- 
solve that  the  bank  pay  interest  on  the  deposits : 
which  was  opposed  and  defeated  in  like  manner. 
Eventually,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  public 
debt  should  be  paid  o£^  and  the  payment  of  these 


thirteen  and  a  quarter  millions  would  becom* 
obligatory  under  a  policy  which  eschewed  all 
debt— a  consummation  then  rapidly  approach. 
inir,  umlcr  Cnnoril  Jackson's  administration-it 
M-m  tlcnr  that  (lit;  treoMiuy  would  pay  one  han- 
<?rer!  ovtU  on  tlw  dollur  ci  what  could  be  then 
juirc!)a.>'ea  for  si.vty-od'l,  1  ',■  ing  in  tho  mean  tinij 
t'l.;  i!\t<'fi:>  I  on  <.'  morev  v.ii  which  it  could  b« 
paid.  Jt  nm((ijacaB<'  mn-riist  the  bank,  which 
it  ioU.  itself  bound  to  answer,  and  did  so  throuffb 
senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana:  who  Bhovcd 
that  tho  bank  paid  the  debt  which  the  comniis. 
sionci ..  of  the  siijkir,-'  fimJ  '^quired.  This  was 
true ;  but  it  was  !)<»■  the  point  in  the  case,  Th. 
point  was  that  tlu-  money  was  kept  in  deposit 
to  B'lstaiu  r  bank,  tuid  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  tho  comraiBtiioncrs  resisted  to  prevent 
thtm  from  purchasing  this  stock  at  a  low  rate 
in  view  of  its  rise  to  par:  which  soon  tooii 
place;  and  mode  palpable  the  loss  to  the  United 
States.  At  tho  time  of  tho  solicited  renewal  of 
the  charter,  this  non-payment  of  the  three  per 
cents  was  brought  up  as  an  instance  of  Io!8  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  bank ;  and  gave  rise  to  I 
the  defence  from  Mr.  Johnson ;  to  which  I 
replied : 

"  Mr.  Benton  had  not  intended,  he  said,tosaT 
a  word  in  relation  to  this  question,  nor  shoiilil 
ho  now  rise  to  speak  upon  it,  but  from  wiiat 
had  fallen  from  the  senator  from  New  Jersey, 
That  gentleman  had  gone  from  the  resolution 
to  the  bank,  and  from  the  bank  he  had  gone  to 
statements  respecting  his  resolutions  on  alum  | 
salt,  which  were  erroneous.    Day  by  day,  me- 
morials were  jMurcd  in  upon  us  by  coramand  of  I 
the  biujk,  all  rcTiresenting,  in  the  same  terms,  I 
the  necessity  of  renewing  its  charter.   These 
memorials,  the  tone  of  which,  and  the  time  of  I 
their  presentation,  showed  their  common  origin,  I 
were  daily  ordered  to  be  printed.   These  papers,  I 
forming  a  larger  mass  than  we  ever  had  on  our  I 
table.H  before,  and  all  singing,  to  tho  same  tunc,  I 
the  praises  of  the  bank,  were  ordered  to  be  I 
printed  without  hesitation.    The  report  wiiichl 
lie  liod  moved  to  have  printed  for  the  benefit  of  I 
the  farmers,  was  struck  at  by  tho  sent-itor  of  | 
New  Jersey.    In  the  first  place,  the  senator  wa  I 
in  error  as  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  report,! 
He  had  stated  it  to  be  one  thousand  nine  hun.| 
dretl  dollars,  whereas  it  was  only  one  thousindl 
one  hundred  dollars.    A  few  days  afro,  twol 
thousand  copies  of  a  report  of  the  British  House  I 
of  Commons  on  tho  subject  of  railroads  was  I 
ordered  to  be  printed.    Following  the  laiipuajel 
of  that  resolution,  ho  had  moved  the  printinjof  I 
another  report  of  that  body,  which  would  intcrcstl 
a  thousand  of  our  citizen.s,  where  that  reporti 
would  interest  one.    There  was  not  a  farmer  ii| 
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America  who  would  not  deem  it  a  treasure.    It 
covered  the  whole  saline  kingdom ;  and  those 
■macquainted  with  its  nature  had  no  more  idea 
of  it  than  a  blind  man  had  of  the  solar  rays.    It 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer  and  the 
_j2ier.    It  showed  the  effect  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom upon  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  its  views 
ffcre  the  results  of  the  wisdom.  exi)erienco,  and 
first  talents  of  Great  Britain.    The  assertion  of 
the  senator,  that  the  bank  aided  in  producing  a 
sound  currency,  he  would  disprove  by  facts  and 
dates.   In  1817  the  bank  went  into  operation. 
In  three  or  four  years  after,  forty-four  banks 
were  chartered  in  Kentucky,  and  forty  in  Ohio ; 
uid  the  United  States  Bank,  so  for  aom  being 
able  to  put  them  down,  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.    With  the  use  of  eight  millions  of 
public  money,  it  was  hardly  able,  from  day  to 
L  to  sustain  itself.    Eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
j3  he  could  demonstrate,  the  people  had  lost  by 
maintaining  the  bank  during  this  crisis.    But 
1  for  a  w^on  load  of  specie  from  the  mint,  as 
Jlr.Cheves  informs  us,  it  would  have  become 
I  banknipt.    In  addition  to  this,  the  use  of  gov- 
tmmeu'i;  deposits,  to  the  extent  of  eight  millions, 
las  necessary  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  country  lost 
eleven  millions  by  the  diversion  of  those  deposits 
to  this  purpose.    Congress  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  the  thirteen  millions  of  three  per  cents. 
-at  that  time,  they  Ibuld  have  been  purchased 
at  sixty-five  cents,  now  they  wore  at  ninety-six 
per  cent.   This  was  one  item  of  the  amount 
lost,  and  the  otlicr  was  the  interest  on  the 
I  stock  from  that  time  to  the  present,  amounting 
1  to  six  millions  more.    It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
I  Cheves  that  the  United  States  Bank  owed  its 
leiistenee  to  the  local  banks — to  the  indnlgeuce 
I  aid  forbearance  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  and 
Joston,  notwithstanding  its  receipt  of  the  silver 
I  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  drained  that 
I  country,  destroyed  its  local  banks,  and  threw 
Idown  the  value  of  every  description  of  its  pro- 
Iperty.  The  United  States  Bank  currency  was 
lolled  by  the  senator  the  poor  man's  friend. 
iThe  orders  on  the  branches — these  drafts  issued 
lii  Dan  and  made  payable  in  Beersheba — had 
Itkir  origin  with  a  Scotchman ;  and,  when  their 
leharacter  was  discovered,  they  were  stopped  as 
loppressiTe  to  the  poor ;  and  this  bank,  which 
|fas  cried  up  as  the  jwor  man's  friend,  issued 
Ihose  same  orders,  in  paper  so  similar  to  that  of 
!  bank  notes,  tliat  the  people  could  not  readily 
Ifeem  the  difference  between  them.    It  was 
Ihought  that  the  people  might  mistake  the  sig- 
lature  of  the  little  cashier  and  the  little  president 
fcr  the  groat  cashier  and  the  great  president. 
Tie  stockholders  were  foreigners,  to  a  great 
jtxtent— they  were  lords  and  ladies — reverend 
|ci»ymen  and  military  officers.    The  widows, 
1  whose  behalf  our  sympathy  was  luquirud 
|rerc  countess  dowagers,  and  the  Barings,  some 
f  whom  owned  more  of  the  stock  than  was  pos- 
Ksed  in  sixtetn  States  of  this  Union." 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— BILL  FOn  THB 
EECIIAKTER  REPORTED  IN  THE  BENATE— AMD 
PASSED  THAT  BODY. 

The  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered 
in  1791,  was  a  federal  measure,  conducted  under 
the  lead  of  General  Hamilton — opposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr,  Madison  and  the  republican  party; 
and  became  a  great  landmark  of  party,  not 
merely  for  the  bank  itself,  but  for  the  latitudi- 
narian  construction  of  the  constitution  in  which 
it  was  founded,  and  the  great  door  which  it 
opened  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  do  what 
it  pleased,  under  the  plea  of  being  "  necessary  " 
to  carry  into  effect  some  granted  power.  The 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  in  1811,  was  the  act 
of  the  republican  party,  then  in  possession  of 
the  government,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to 
terminate,  upon  its  own  limitation,  the  existence 
of  an  institution,  whosa  creation  they  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent.  The  charter  of  the  second 
bank,  in  1810,  was  the  act  of  the  republican 
part}',  and  to  aid  them  in  the  administration  of 
the  goverament,  and,  as  such,  was  opposed  by 
the  federal  party — not  seeming  then  to  under- 
stand that,  by  its  instincts,  a  great  moneyed 
corporation  was  in  sympathy  with  their  own 
party,  and  would  soon  be  with  it  in  action 
— which  this  bank  soon  was — and  now  struggled 
for  a  continuation  of  its  existence  under  the 
lead  of  those  who  had  opposed  its  birth,  and 
against  the  party  which  created  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  federal  leader  on  both  occasions — 
j^ainst  the  charter,  in  1816 ;  for  the  reeharter, 
in  1832 — and  in  his  opening  speech  in  favor  of 
the  renewal,  according  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate's  select  committee,  and  in  allusion 
to  these  reversals  of  positions,  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own,  lie  spoke  thus,  addressing  him 
self  to  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Calhoun : 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  active  part  of 
life  has  elapsed,  said  Mr.  W.,  since  you  and  I, 
Mr.  President,  and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen, 
now  in  the  Senate,  acted  our  respective  parts  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  Sbites.  We  have  lived  to  little 
purix>se,  as  public  men,  if  the  experience  of  this 
period  has  not  enlightened  our  judgments,  and 
enabled  us  to  revise  our  opmions ;  and  to  correct 
any  errora  into  which  we  may  have  fallen,  if 
such  errora  there  were,  cither  in  regard  to  ihe 
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general  utility  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  details 
of  its  conBtitution.  I  trust  it  will  not  bo  unbe- 
coming the  occasion,  if  I  allude  to  your  own 
important  agency  in  that  transaction.  The  bill 
incorporating  the  bank,  and  giving  it  a  constitu- 
tion, proceeded  from  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  you  were  chairman, 
and  was  conducted  through  that  House  under 
vour  distinguished  lead.  Having  recently  looked 
back  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  have  pt  used  the  speech 
by  which  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  with  a  revival  of  the 
feeling  of  approbation  and  pleasure  with  which 
I  heard  it ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  now,  be  easy  to  find  a  better  brief 
Byno^)sis  of  those  principles  of  currency  and  of 
bankmg,  which,  since  they  spring  from  the  na- 
ture of  money  and  of  commerce,  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  at  all  times,  in  all  commercial 
communities,  tnan  that  speech  contains.  The 
other  gentlemen  now  with  us  in  the  Senate,  all 
of  them,  I  believe,  concurred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  voted  for  the  bill.  My 
own  vote  was  against  it.  This  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance;  but  it  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances,  to  which  I  will,  for  a  moment, 
advert.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  acted  on 
that  occasion,  had  no  doubts  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank ; 
nor  had  we  any  doubts  of  the  general  utility  of 
an  institution  of  that  kind.  We  had,  indeed, 
most  of  us,  voted  for  a  bank,  at  a  preceding 
session.  But  the  object  of  our  regard  was  not 
whatever  might  be  called  a  bank.  We  required 
that  it  should  be  established  on  certain  princi- 
ples, which  alone  we  deemed  safe  and  useful, 
made  subject  to  certain  iixed  liabilities,  and  so 
guarded  that  it  could  neither  move  voluntarily, 
nor  be  moved  by  others  out  of  its  proper  sphere 
of  action.  The  bill,  when  first  introduced,  con- 
tained features,  to  which  we  should  never  have 
assented,  and  we  set  ourselves  accordingly  to 
work  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  in  order  to  effect 
sundry  amendments.  In  some  of  those  proposed 
amendments,  the  chairman,  and  those  who  acted 
witli  him,  finally  concurred.  Others  they 
opposed.  The  result  was,  that  several  most 
important  amendments,  as  I  thought,  prevailed. 
But  there  still  remained,  in  my  opinion,  objec- 
tions to  the  bill,  which  justilicd  a  persevering 
opposition  till  they  should  be  removed." 

He  spoke  forcibly  and  justly  against  the  evils 
of  paper  money,  and  a  depreciated  currency, 
meaning  the  debased  issues  of  the  local  banks, 
for  the  cure  of  which  the  national  bank  was  to 
be  the  instrument — not  foreseeing  that  this 
great  bank  was  itself  to  be  the  most  striking 
exemplification  of  all  the  evils  which  he  de- 
picted.   Ho  said : 

"  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  political  evils.    It  undermines  the  virtues 


necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  Bystem 
and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  Wi 
happiness.  It  wars  against  industry  fJ 
gafity,  and  economy  j  and  it  fosters  tlie  oril 
spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all 
the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  cla«8ei 
of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  ciTectual  thaii 
that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money 
This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  ft)..' 
tilize  the  rich  man's  field,  by  the  sweat  of  the 
poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  opn^s. 
sion,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on 
the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  tfio  conimunitv 
compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  nnd  tljj 
robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our 
own  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demor- 
alizing tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  iutolora- 
ble  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed, 
of  a  degraded  pajier  currency,  authorized  by  law 
or  a.ny  way  countenanced  by  government. "     ' 

He  also  spoke  truly  on  the  subject  of  the 
small  quantity  of  silver  currency  in  the  United 
States— only  some  twenty-two  millions-anj 
not  a  particle  of  gold ;  and  deprecated  the  emal' 
bank  note  currency  as  the  cause  of  that  evil 
He  said : . 

"  The  paper  circulation  of  the  country  is  a| 
i!iis  time,  probably  seventy-five  or  eighty  rail. 
lions  of  dollars.  Of  specie  we  may  have  twcntt  1 
or  twenty-two  millions :  and  this,  principiiliy.iii 
masses  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.s.  Now,  lit 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which,  in  my  judgmenl! 
leads  constantly  to  overtrading,  and  to  tbo 
consequent  excesses  and  revulsions  which  w  I 
often  disturb  the  regular  course  of  commercial  | 
affairs. 

"  Why  have  we  so  small  an  amount  of  specie  in  I 
vir  julation  ?  Certainly  the  only  reason  is,  h- 
cause  we  do  not  require  more.  We  have  but  to  I 
ask  its  presence,  and  it  would  return.  But  n  | 
voluntarily  banish  it  by  the  great  amount  of  j 
small  bank  notes.  In  most  of  tlic  States  the  I 
banks  issfie  notes  of  all  low  denominatioai,| 
down  even  to  a  single  dollar.  How  is  it  povi-f 
ble,  under  such  circumstances,  to  retain  f[icciej 
in  circulation?  All  experience  shows  it  to  bel 
impossible.  The  paper  will  take  the  place  of  I 
the  gold  and  silver.  When  Jlr.  Pitt,  in  tlie| 
year  1797,  proposed  in  Parliament  to  authonzel 
the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  one  ponnd  notes,! 
Mr.  Burke  lay  sick  at  Bath  of  an  illness  franl 
which  ho  never  recovered ;  and  h«  is  said  tol 
have  written  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  'Tell  Mr.i 
Pitt  that  if  he  consents  to  the  issuing  of  oiie| 
pound  notes,  he  must  never  expect  to  see 
guinea  again. ' " 

The  bill  provided  that  a  bonus  of  $500,(i(»| 
in  three  equal  annual  instalments  should  I 
paid  by  the  bank  to  the  United  States  for  itf 


eichuive  privileges : 
nodifjr  the  section,  so 
over  the  entire  term  o 
ijtence-$150,000  a  j 
w  opposed  both  to 
lire  privilege,  and  said 

"The  proper  compe 
make,  provided  this  ex 
loit,wou!dbe  toredu( 
loans  and  discounts. 
irouid  be  I'olt  by  the  p 
bonus  would  not  be  i 
Kime  into  the  treasur 
i^hod  immediately  on 
onconstitutional  in  its 
Its  application.  lie  Wi 
(chcme  for  getting  moi 
j  present  The  difficult, 
The  strugf lo  now  was  t 
treisury,— to  prevent  th 
plus;  and  the  reception 
I  to  a|;graTate  that  difllci 
I  inrplus.  Kings  might  n 
I  esclusivo  privileges  to  n 
In  that  ease  his  subjee 
I  ind  ho  would  receive  tl 
I  public,  it  was  incomprehi 
I  tliouldscil  to  a  company 
I  aoncy  out  of  themselve 
I  'k  grant  of  an  exclusive 
j  posed  to  the  sale  of  priv 
I  or.<old,  he  was  in  favor  c 
I  (he  way  that  would  bo 
I  irhole  body  of  the  pcopj 
I  reduction  of  interest  woul 
[object.  A  bank,  which 
I  credit  and  revenue  of  the 
I  upon,  could  well  afford  , 
jcoants  for  less  than  six 
Icentura  would  be  high  ini 
ludhe  had  no  doubt,  if 
I  the  application,  that  appl 
I  be  made  to  take  the  chari 

I  opposed  aciion  on  the 
■Tlie  bank  charter  had  y 
liod  two  years  after  that 
■winding  up  its  affairs ;  i 
■the  dissolution  of  the 
■would  remit  the  final  de( 
■which  would  sit  betwee: 
Itherewasnotonlytobea 
pfore  that  time,  but  a 
liKir  apportionment  of 
■which  there  would  be  a 
Vmbcre,  and  especially  ir 
pration  of  tlie  present 
W«.  'He  stockholders  , 
fcliarter  at  this  session 
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rtclMive  privileges :  Mr.  Webster  moved  to 
-ujifj  the  section,  so  as  to  spread  the  payment 
over  the  entire  term  of  the  bank's  proposed  ex- 
jj^„ce— $150,000  a  year  for  fifteen  years.  I 
ins  opposed  both  to  the  bonus,  and  the  oxclu- 
lire privilege,  and  said: 

"The  propr  compensation  for  the  bank  to 
ujlte  provided  this  exclusive  privilege  was  sold 
wit  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loins  and  discounts.    A  reduction  of  interest 
irouldbe  felt  by  the  people ;  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  would  not  be  felt  by  them.    It  would 
Kimc  into  the  treasury,  and  probably  be  lav- 
iihed  immediately  on  some  scheme,  possibly 
i  anconstitutional  in  its  nature,  and  sectional  in 
Its  application.    Ho  was  not  in  favor  of  any 
I  (chemc  for  getting  money  ir' )  the  treasury  at 
I  msent.    The  difficulty  lay  the   other  way. 
The  8trug|lo  now  was  to  keep  money  out  of  the 
trejsurv  —to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  sur- 
plus; and  the  reception  of  this  bonus  would  go  j 
to  aggravate  that  diflicultjr,  by  increasing  that 
lurplus.   Kings  might  receive  bonuses  for  selling 
esclusivo  privileges  to  monopolizing  companies. 
I  In  that  case  his  subjects  would  bear  the  loss, 
ind  he  would  receive  tho  profit ;  but,  in  a  re- 
public, it  was  incomprehensible  that  tho  people 
(houldBcU  to  a  company  the  privilege  of  making 
aoney  out  of  themselves.    He  was  opposed  to 
',hc  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege ;  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  sale  of  privileges ;  but  if  granted, 
I  or  sold,  he  was  in  favor  of  receiving  the  price  in 
I  the  way  that  would  bo  most  beneficial  to  the  i 
Mi  body  of  the  people ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  j 
I  dnction  of  interest  would  best  accomplish  that ! 
I  object.  A  bank,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  j 
I  credit  and  revenue  of  the  United  States  to  bank  ! 
n,  could  well  afford  to  make  loans  ond  dis-  ; 
I  counts  for  less  than  six  per  centum.    Five  per  i 
I  centum  would  be  high  interest  for  such  a  bank ;  ■ 
lindhe  had  no  doubt,  if  time  was  allowed  for  : 
I  the  application,  that  applications  enough  would  I 
I  be  made  to  take  the  charter  upon  these  terms. "  I 


I  opposed  action  on  the  subject  at  this  session. 
|Ihe  bank  charter  had  yet  four  years  to  run, 

1  two  years  after  that  to  remain  in  force  for 
iTinding  up  its  affairs ;  in  all,  six  years  before 
Ithe  dissolution  of  the  corporation:  and  this 
iTould  remit  the  final  decision  to  the  Congress 
Khich  would  sit  between  1836  and  1838,  and 
Itbere  was  not  only  to  be  a  new  Congress  elected 
Ibeforc  that  time,  but  a  new  Congress  under  a 
■Mir  apportionment  of  tho  representation,  in 
p hich  there  would  be  a  great  augmentation  of 

members,  and  especially  in  the  West,  where  tho 
[operation  of  the  present  bank  was  most  inju- 
Inous.  'Ihe  stockholders  had  not  applied  for  tho 

[charter  at  this  session :  that  was  the  act  of 


tho  directors  and  politicians,  or  rather  of  the 
politicians  and  directors;  for  tho  former  gov- 
erned the  decision.  The  stockholders  in  their 
meeting^ last  September  only  authorized  tho 
president  and  directors  to  apply  at  any  time 
before  the  next  triennial  meeting — at  any  time 
within  three  years ;  and  that  would  carry  the 
application  to  tho  right  time.  I,  therefore,  in> 
veighed  against  tho  present  appUcaiion,  and  in- 
sisted that : 

"Many  reasons  oppose  the  final  action  of 
Congress  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Wo  arc  exhausted  wilh  the  tedium,  if  not  with 
the  labors  of  a  six  months'  session.    Our  hearts 
and  minds  must  be  at  home,  though  our  bodies 
are  here.    Mentally  and  bodily  wo  are  unable 
to  givo  tho  attention  and  consideration  to  this 
question,  which  the  magnitude  of  its  principles, 
tho  extent  and  variety  of  its  details,  demand 
from  us.     Otliec  subjects  of  more  immediate 
and  pressing  interest  must  bo  thrown  aside,  to 
make  way  for  it.    Tho  reduction  of  the  price  of 
tlic  public  lands,  for  which  tlio  new  States  have 
been  petitioning  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
modification  of  tho  tariff,  tho  continuance  of 
which  seems  to  be  weakening  the  cement  which 
binds  this  Union  together,  must  be  postponed, 
and  possibly  lost  for  the  session,  if  we  go  on 
with  tho  bank  question.     Why  has  the  tariff 
been  dropped  in  the  Senate  ?    Every  one  recol- 
lects the  naste  with  which  that  subject  was 
taken  up  in  this  chamber ;  how  it  was  pushed 
to  a  certain  point ;  and  how  suddenly  and  gen- 
tly it  has  given  way  to  the  bank  bill  i    Is  there 
any  union  of  interest — any  conjunction  of  forces 
— any  combined  plan  of  action — any  alliance, 
ofibnsive    or   defensive,   between   the   United 
States  Bank  and  the  American  system  1    Cer- 
tainly they  enter  tho  field  together,  one  hero, 
the  other  yonder  (pointing  to  the  House  of 
Representatives),  and  leaving  a  clear  stag^e  to 
each  other,  they  press  at  once  upon  both  wings, 
and  announce  a  perfect  non-interference,  if  not 
mutual  aid,  in  the  double  victory  which  is  to  be 
achieved.    Why  have  the  two  bills  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  for  taking 
up  which  notices  have  been  given :  why  are  they 
so  suddenly,  so  easily,  so  gently,  abandoned  ? 
Why  is  the  land  bill,  reported  by  the  same 
committee,  and  a  pledge  given  to  call  it  up 
when  the  Committee  on  ]?ublic  Lands  had  made 
their  counter  report,  also  sufl'ered  to  sleep  on 
tho  table  ?    The  counter  report  is  made ;  it  is 
printed ;  it  lies  on  every  table ;  why  not  go  on 
with  the  lands,  when  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derivetl 
from  that  source  precedes  the  tariff  question, 
and  must  be  settled  before  we  can  know  how 
much  revenue  should  be  raised  from  imports. 

"An  unfiniehcd  investigation  presented  an- 
other reason  for  delaying  the  final  action  of  Con 
gross  on  this  subject.   The  House  of  Kepresentai* 
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tives  had  appointod  a  coininittco  to  inTontlpiato 
thu  affiiira  of  the  bank ;  tluy  had  proci'cdcd  to 
the  Mmitof  the  timo  allotted  them — had  report- 
ed adversely  to  the  bank — and  onncciallv  ap;ainst 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  at  thin  HosHlon ;  and 
had  argiied  the  necessity  of  further  cxamina- 
tiong,  VV'ould  the  Senate  proceed  while  thia 
unfinlBhed  inTe8ti(;ation  was  dcpcndinp;  in  the 
other  end  of  the  building  ?  Would  they 
act  HO  as  to  limit  the  investigation  to  the  few 
weeks  which  were  allowed  to  the  committee, 
wlien  we  have  from  four  to  six  years  on  hana 
within  which  ti  >  make  it  ?  The  reports  of 
thifl  committee,  to  the  amount  of  some  15,000 
copies  had  been  ordered  to  bo  printed  by  the 
two  houses,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people. 
For  what  purpose  ?  Certainly  that  the  people 
might  read  them — make  up  their  minds  \ipon 
their  contents — and  communicate  their  senti- 
ments to  their  representatives.  But  these  re- 
ports arc  not  yet  distributed ;  they  are  not  yet 
read  by  the  people  ;  and  why  order  this  distri- 
bution without  waiting  for  its  eft'ect,  when  there 
is  so  much  timo  on  hand  1  Why  treat  the  \ko- 
ple  with  this  mockery  of  apa-tended  consulta- 
tion— this  illusive  reference  to  their  judgment — 
while  proceeding  to  act  belVav  they  can  read 
what  we  have  sent  to  them?  Nay,  more;  the 
very  documents  upon  which  Iho  reports  are 
founded  are  yet  unprinted  !  The  Senate  is  ac- 
tually pushed  into  this  discussion  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
by  the  investigating  committee,  and  which  the 
Senate  itself  has  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  its  members. 

"  The  decision  of  this  question  does  not  belong 
to  this  Congress,  but  to  the  Congress  to  be 
elected  umler  the  new  census  of  1830.  It 
looked  to  him  like  usurpation  for  this  Congress 
to  Seize  upon  a  question  of  this  magnitude,  which 
required  no  di  ision  until  the  new  and  full  rep- 
resentation of  tlie  people  shall  come  in ;  and 
which,  if  decided  now  ,  though  prematurely  and 
by  usurpation,  is  irre\  cable,  although  it  cannot 
take  efll'ct  until  1830 ; — that  is  to  say,  until 
three  years  after  the  new  and  full  representa- 
•ion  would  be  in  power.  What  Congress  is 
his  ?  It  is  the  apportionment  of  1820,  formed 
on  a  population  of  ten  millions.  It  is  just  going 
out  of  existence.  A  new  Congress,  apportioned 
upon  a  representation  of  thirteen  millions,  is 
already  provided  for  by  law ;  and  after  the  4th 
of  Mareii  next — within  nine  months  from  this 
day — will  he  in  power,  and  entitled  to  the  scats 
in  which  we  sit.  That  Congress  will  contain 
thirty  members  more  than  the  present  one. 
Three  millions  of  people — a  number  equal  to 
that  which  made  the  rCTolution — are  now  un- 
represented, who  will  be  then  represented.  The 
West  alone — that  section  of  the  Union  which 
suft'ers  most  from  the  depredations  of  the  bank 
— loses  twenty  votes  I  In  that  section  alone  a 
million  of  people  lose  their  voice  in  the  decision 
of  this  great  question.  And  why  7  What  ex- 
cuse?   What  necessity?    What  plea  for  this 


sudden  haste  which  intnmipts  in  unflnisho,) 
investigation — sets  axido  the  immediate  bmineu 
of  the  people— and  usurns  the  rights  of  our  siic. 
cessors  ?  No  plea  in  the  world,  cxci])t  that  i 
gigantic  moneyed  iuHtitution  rcfiiccn  to  wnit 
and  must  have  her  imperial  wishes  immcdinttlj 
gratillcd.  If  a  charter  was  to  be  granted,  it 
should  lie  done  with  as  little  inva^ion  of  the 
rights  of  posterity-  'th  as  little  encrouchmcut 
upon  the  privileges  of  our  successors-— ns  msm. 
hie.  Once  in  ten  years,  and  that  at  tlio  com! 
moncemcnt  of  each  full  ropresontatioii  undtr  a 
new  census,  would  bo  the  most  appropriati. 
time ;  and  then  charters  should  bo  for  ten  and 
not  twenty  years.  ' 

"  Mr.  B.  had  nothing  to  do  with  motives,   l[c 
neither  preferred  accusations,  nor  piononnccil 
absolutions :  but  it  was  imiwHuiblo  to  shut  his 
eyes  upon  facta,  and  to  close  up  his  reason  ajrain-t 
the  induction  of  inevitable  inferences.    The  nn- 
sidental  election  was  at  hand; — it  \veuld runic 
in  four  months; — and  hero  was  a  que:«tion  which 
in  the  opinion  of  all,  must  alleet  that  clictioii 
— in  the  opinion  of  some,  may  decide  it— whifh 
is  pressed  on  for  decision  four  years  before  it  i* 
necessary  to  decide  it,  and  six  years  before  it 
ought  to  be  decided.    Why  this  sudden  pressuie  1 
Is  it  to  throw  the  bank  bill  into  tiie  handj 
of  the  President,  to  solve,  by  a  practical  reference 
the  disputed  problem  of  the  executive  veto  aaii 
to  place  the  President  under  a  cross  lire  from  tiie 
opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac  River?    lIc[Mr. 
B.]  knew  nothing  about  that  veto,  but  he  knew 
something  of  human  nature,  and  somethin"  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  under  our  representative 
form  of  government ;  and  ho  would  be  free  lo 
say  that  a  veto  which  would  stop  the  encroach- 
ment of  a  minority  of  Congress  upon  the  i  i^iits 
of  its  successors — which  woidd  arrest  a  fright- 
ful act  of  legislative  usurpation— which  wuiiM 
retrieve  for  the  people  the  right  of  deliberation,  j 
and  of  action — which  would  arrest  the  overwhtini- 
ing  progress  of  a  gigantic  moneyed  instiiution- 
which  would  prevent  Ohio  from  being  deprived 
of  live  votes,  Indiana  from  losing  four,  Tenncj-ee  | 
four,  Illinois  two,  Alabama  two,  Kentucky,  .Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  one  each— which  wouH 
lose  six  votes  to  New- York  and  two  to  Penn'vl- 
vania ;  a  veto,  in  short,  which  would  protect  tk  I 
rights  of  three  millions  of  jicople.  now  unrcpro- 1 
sented  in  Congress,  would  be  an  act  of  coustilii- 
tional  justice  to  the  people,  which  ought  to  rii-e  i 
the  President,  and  certainly  would  riii«c  him.  toi  I 
higher  degree  of  favor  in  the  eslimaiion  of  everrj 
republican  citizen  of  the  community  than  he  n'lr  I 
enjoyed.    By  passing  on  the  charter  now,  Coi 
gress  would  lose  :ill  check  and  control ovcrtlis I 
institution  for  the  four  years  it  had  yet  to  I 
run.    The  pen<lency  of  the  question  wasarcKll 
over  its   head  for  these  four  years;  to  di'ciilil 
the  question  now,  is  to  free  it  from  ail  rcsiraiiit,! 
and  turn  it  loose  to  play  what  part  itpleasdj 
in  all  our  affairs — elections,  State,  federal,  prai- j 
dential. 
"  Mr.  B,  turned  to  the  example  of 
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•ndbcpgod  the  republican  Sonato  of  tlio  United 
Slitcs  to  take  a  IvtiHaii  from  tho  tuoimrcliial 
uriiatnont  of  Groat  Britain.    W«  copied  tliuir 

evil  wiy"  >  ^^y  "°*  ^'"^''"  8""*^  ''°'"* '  ^^^  *"*?' 
mi  our  bank  charter  from  theirH  ;  why  not  Imi- 
t,t«  tlicm  ni  their  improvements  ujion  their  own 
vrork  1  At  Hret  tho  bank  ha<l  a  monopoly  roHult- 
in,r  from  nn  exchisivo  prfvilego:  that  is  now 
denied.  Formerly  tho  charter  was  renewed 
KTcrftI  years  before  it  was  out :  it  now  has  loss 
than  a  year  to  run,  and  ia  not  yet  rechartored." 

Amotion  was  made  by  Mr.  Mooro  of  Ala- 
bimn,  dwlarotory  of  the  rinht  of  tho  States  to 
i^n  t.  or  deny  the  establishment  of  branches  of 
the  mother  bank  within  their  limitp,  and  to  tax 
t'icir  loans  and  issues,  if  she  chose  to  admit  them : 
and  in  support  of  that  motion  Mr.  Bontou  made 
tliu  speech; 

«Tiie  nraondmcnt  offered  by  tho  senator  from 
Alabata*  (Mr.  Moore]  was  doclaratory  of  tho 
rights  of  llio  States,  both  to  refiipo  admission  of 
these  branch  banks  into  their  limits,  and  to  tax 
them,  like  other  projjcrty,  if  admitted :  if  this 
unendment  was  struck  out,  it  was  tantamount 
til  a  iegislntivo  declaration  that  no  such  rights 
ejistcd,  and  would  operate  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  decision  of  tho  Supreme  Court  to  that  effect. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  tho  rejection  of 
the  amendment  will  leave  tho  charter  silent  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  what- 
soever they  may  be,  will  remain  in  full  force. 
That  is  tho  state  of  the  existing  charter.  It 
u  silciit  upon  tho  subject  of  State  taxation ; 
md  in  that  silence  the  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken,  and  nullified  tho  rights  of  tho  States. 
That  court  1ms  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  independent  of  State  legislation ! 
consquently,  that  she  may  send  branches  into 
the  States  in  defiance  of  their  laws,  and  keep 
them  there  without  tho  payment  of  tax.  This 
is  the  decision ;  mid  tho  decision  of  the  court  is 
the  law  of  the  land ;  so  that,  if  no  declaratory 
clause  is  put  into  the  charter,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  tho  new  charter  will  be  silent,  as  the  old 
one  was.  Tho  voice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
now  heard  in  that  silence,  proclaiming  the  su- 
premacy of  the  bank,  and  tho  degradation  of  the 
States;  and,  unless  wo  interpose  now  to  coun- 
tervail that  voice  by  a  legislative  declaration,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  States  to  resit  it,  ex- 
cept by  measures  which  no  one  wishes  to  con- 
template. 

'Mr,  B.  regretted  that  he  had  not  Been  in  the 
papers  any  report  of  the  argument  of  tho  senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tazewell]  in  vindication  of 
the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  these  branches. 
it  was  an  argument  brief,  powerful,  and  conclu- 
ave— lucid  as  a  sunbeam,  direct  as  an  arrow,  and 
mortal  as  tho  stroke  of  fato  to  the  adversary 
speakers.  Since  the  delivery  of  that  argument, 
they  had  sat  in  dumb  show,  silent  as  the  grave, 
mute  as  the  dead,  and  presenting  to  our  imagi- 


nationH  tho  realization  of  tho  Abb6  Sioyos's  fa- 
mous conception  of  a  dumb  legislature.  Before 
the  States  siirrendcred  a  (wrtion  of  their  sove- 
reignity to  crcote  this  federal  govprnmenf,  they 
posscN^cd  tho  unlimited  power  of  taxation ;  ia 
tho  act  of  tho  nurrender,  which  is  the  constitu- 
tion, they  abriitgcil  this  unlimited  right  but  In 
two  particulars-  xijorts  and  imports — which 
they  agreed  no  longer  to  taXj  and  therefore  re- 
tained the  taxing  {lowcr  entire  over  all  other 
subjects.  This  was  tho  substance  of  tho  argu- 
ment which  dumbfounded  tho  adversary;  and 
the  distinction  which  was  attempted  to  bo  sot 
up  li(!tweon  tangible  and  intangible,  visible  and 
invisible,  objects  of  taxation ;  between  franchi- 
ses and  privileges  on  one  sido,  and  material  sub- 
stances <jn  the  other,  was  so  completely  blast- 
ed and  annihilated  by  one  additional  stroko  of 
lightning,  that  the  fathers  of  the  distinction  really 
believed  that  they  had  never  made  it !  and  sung 
their  palinodes  in  the  face  of  tho  11  iiHe. 

"Tho  argument  that  these  branches  are  ne- 
cessary to  ena))lc  tho  federal  government  to  car- 
ry on  its  fiscal  ojK'rations,  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  independent  of  State  legislation,  ia  an- 
swered and  cxpunired  by  n  matter  of  fact,  name- 
ly, that  Congress  itself  has  determined  other- 
wise, and  that  in  tho  very  charter  of  the  bank. , 
The  charter  limits  the  right  of  tho  federal  gov- 
ernment to  tho  establishment  of  a  single  branch, 
and  that  one  in  tho  District  of  Columbia !  Tho 
branch  at  this  place,  and  tho  parent  bank  at 
Philadelphia,  are  all  that  the  federal  government 
has  stipulated  for.  All  beyond  that,  is  left  to 
tho  bank  itself;  to  establish  branches  in  the 
States  or  not,  as  it  suited  its  own  interest ;  or  to 
employ  State  banks,  with  tho  approbation  of  tho 
Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  to  do  tho  business  of 
the  branches  for  tho  United  States.  Congress 
is  contented  with  State  banks  to  do  the  business 
of  the  branches  in  the  States ;  and,  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  very  case  which  gentlemen  appre- 
hend and  fo  loudly  deprecate,  that  New-York 
may  refuse  her  assent  to  the  continuance  of  tho 
branches  within  her  limits,  and  send  the  public 
deposits  to  tho  State  banks.  This  ia  what  the 
charter  cent .  uiplntcs.  Look  at  the  charter ;  see 
the  fourteoiith  j^rticio  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bank ;  it  make.?  it  optionary  with  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  establish  branches  in  such  States 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  with  the  alternative  of 
using  State  banks  as  their  substitutes  in  States 
in  which  they  do  not  choose  to  establish  branch- 
es. This  brings  tho  establishment  of  branches 
to  a  private  afl'air,  a  mere  question  of  profit  and 
loss  to  the  bank  itself;  and  cuts  up  by  tho  roots 
tho  whole  argument  of  tho  necessity  of  these 
branches  to  tho  fiscal  operations  of  tho  federal, 
government.  The  establishment  of  branches  ia 
the  States  is,  then,  a  private  concern,  and  presents' 
this  question:  Shall  non-residents  and  aliens- 
— <ven  alien  enemies,  for  such  they  may  be — 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  banking 
within  the  limits  of  the  States,  without  their 
consent,  without  liability  to  taxation,  and  with* 
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out  •menability  to  State  lof  islation  7  The  *ii|^ 
reAtiun  that  thu  United  States  u^rns  an  intcn'Nt 
m  thia  btuik,  in  of  nu  avail.  If  nUo  owned  it  ail. 
it  would  still  Im)  Hubjuct  to  tiixution,  Iil<o  all 
other  pi\)|K.'rty  is  wliiuli  nho  IioMh  in  the  iitatc**. 
The  laudH  which  aho  had  obtained  ri-niii  individ- 
nalfl  ill  mtiMfuction  of  debtN,  wei-u  all  Hubjcct  to 
Uxation ,  Uio  public  lands  which  hIu>  held  by 
grantH  from  the  StAteo,  or  |iurcha8eH  from  foroiKn 
powers,  were  only  exemiited  from  tnx.ition  by 
yirtuc  'f  conii>act8,  and  the  tiaynieiit  of  live  [icr 
centum  ou  tliu  proceeds  of  tuu  sales  for  that  e\- 
•mption." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Moore  was  rejected,  and 
by  thu  usual  majority. 

Mf  Hentoii  then  moved  to  etriko  out  so  much 
of  the  bill  M  piave  to  the  bank  exclusive  privi- 
legcf,  and  to  insert  u  provision  making  the 
rtockholder.s  liable  for  the  debts  of  iho  institu- 
tion ;  and  in  support  of  his  motion  quoted  the 
ca«''  of  the  three  Scottish  banks  which  had  no 
•■xclusivo  privilege,  and  in  which  the  stockhold- 
ers wcfe  liable,  and  the  suix-'rior  excellence  of 
which  over  the  JJank  of  England  was  admitted 
•  imd  declared  by  £iigli.sh  statesmen.    He  said: 

"The  three  Scottish  banks  had  hold  each 
other  in  check,  had  proceeded  moderately  in  all 
their  opersition.",  conducted  their  business  regu- 
larly and  prudently,  and  always  kept  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  face  their  creditors ;  while  the 
einglo  English  bank,  having  no  check  fron>  rival 
institutions,  ran  riot  in  the  wantonness  of  its  own 
unbridled  power,  deluging  the  country,  when  it 
plca.'ied,  with  paper,  and  tilling  it  with  speculation 
and  extravagance ;  drawing  in  again  when  it 
pleased,  and  filling  it  with  banknijitcy  and  pau- 
perism ;  often  transcending  its  limit>'.  and  twice 
stopping  payment,  and  once  for  a  iwriod  of 
twenty  years.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  Scottish  banking 
system  over  the  English  banking  system,  even 
in  a  monarchy ;  and  this  has  been  oftlcially  an- 
nounced to  the  Hank  of  England  by  the  British 
ministry,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1820,  with  the 
authentic  declaration  that  the  English  system 
of  banking  must  be  assimilated  to  the  Scottish 
System,  and  that  her  exclusive  privilege  could 
never  be  renewed.  This  was  done  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Chan- 
nellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  other.  In  their  letter  of  the 
18th  January,  1826,  the  two  ministers,  adverting 
.0  the  fact  of  the  stoppage  of  payment,  and 
"vpcated  convulsions  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  the  Scottish  bonks  had  been  wholly  free 
from  such  calamities,  declared  their  conviction 
that  there  existed  an  unsound  and  delusive  sys- 
tem of  banking  in  England,  and  a  sound  and 
solid  system  in  Scotland !    And  they  gave  the 


official  a*«iranceof  the  British  KovemmenLihn 
neither  HisMi^cBty'^  miniitcnt,  nor  pariimn,.,,. 
would  ever  agree  to  renew  the  charter  of  tiJ 
Bank  of  England  with  their  exclusive  |irivilem|| 
Kxclunive  privileges,  they  said,  were  oiitoffui,. 
ion!  Nor  is  it  renewed  to  this  day,  thouirh 
the  charter  is  within  nine  months  of  its  eipin. 
tion ! 

"In  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Scottish 
jilan,  lies  a  few  plain  and  obvious  |)riiicii)lc.j 
closely  related  to  republican  ideas.  First.  So 
exclusive  privileges.  Secondly.  Three  imV 
pendent  banks  to  chock  and  control  each  other 
and  dilluso  their  iK'nefits,  instead  of  one  t(i  dj 
as  it  pleased,  and  monopolize  the  moneyed  power 
Thirdly.  The  liability  of  each  stockhoiJir  fcr 
the  amount  of  his  stiK-k,  tm  the  failure  of  the 
bank  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie.  Fourthly. 
The  payment  of  a  moderate  interest  to  dtposi 
tors,  t'pon  these  few  plain  p'-inciples,  ad  df 
them  founded  in  republican  notions,  equal  rightj 
and  e<iual  justice,  the  Scottish  bank:*  have  ad- 
vanced themselves  to  the  lirst  rank  in  Europe 
have  eclipsed  the  Bank  of  England,  and  cau^ej 
it  to  be  condemned  in  its  own  country,  uiidhave 
made  tliemselve.s  the  model  of  all  future  bankiiw 
iuHtitutions  in  Great  Britain.  And  now  it 
would  be  a  curious  political  phenomenon,  and 
might  give  rise  to  some  interesting  speculationj 
on  the  advance  of  fix-e  principles  in  England,  and 
their  decline  in  America,  if  the  Scottish  repub- 
lican plan  of  banking  should  bo  rejected  here, 
while  preferred  there;  and  the  British  monnrehial 
plan,  which  is  condenmed  there,  should  be  per- 
petuated hcrc !  and  this  double  incongruity 
committed  \>ithout  necessity,  witliout  cicu*e, 
without  giving  the  people  time  to  consider,  and 
to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  their  con- 
stituents, when  there  is  four,  if  not  six  years,  for 
them  to  consider  the  subject  before  final  dediion 
is  required  I " 

The  clause  for  continuing  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  bank,  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
Senate,  and  arguments  against  it  drann  from  the 
nature  of  our  government,  as  well  as  from  the 
example  of  the  British  parliament,  which  had 
granted  the  monopoly  to  the  Bank  of  Enghind 
in  her  previous  charters,  and  denied  it  on  the 
last  renewal.  It  owed  its  origin  in  England  to 
the  high  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne,  and  its  e.\- 
tinction  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Benton  was  the  chief  speaker  oa 
t^-is  point ;  and — 

"Pointed  out  the  clauses  in  the  charter  which 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  imposed  the 
restriction,  which  it  was  the  object  of  hisraofion 
to  abolish ;  and  read  a  part  of  the  2lBt  eectioa 
which  enacted  that  no  other  bank  ehould  be 
established  by  any  future  law  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  continuance  of  that  charter, 
and  which  pledged  the  faith  of  the  tfnitcdStatei 
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K,  the  ob«erTM>ce   of  tho  monopoly  thereby 
anitd.    Ho  Nttid  tho  privilcfiio  of  banking,  hero 
irtnted,  wob  an  exclunivo  privilege,  a  monopoly, 
ind  an  invoaion  of  tho  rigtitM  of  all  ftituro  Con- 
M!K!<ct,  as  well  oa  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  tho  Union,  for  tho  term  tho  charter  had  to 
nm,  and  which  might  bo  conHidero<l  perpetual  j 
u  thi*  ^"^  ^^°  '"'*''  ^^^°  ^^'^^  ^''*^  people  could 
[  erer  miio  head  against  tho  now  political  power 
which  raised  itself  in  tho  form  of  tho  bank  to 
onrbalanco  evarv  other  power  in  tho  govern- 
ment.   'I'his  exciusivo  privilege  is  contrary  to 
the  gcniuR  of  our  govornment,  which  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  caual  rights,  and  not  of  oxclunivo 
privileges;  and  it  is  clearly  unauthorized  by  tho 
constitution,  which  only  adniits  of  exclusive 
privileges  in  two  Bolitarj-,  speciJled  cases,  and 
facii  o(  these  founded  upon  u  natural  right, 
tho  (*se  of  authors  and  Inventors  5  to  whom 
Congress  is  authorized  to  grant,  for  a  limited 
lime  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  their  own 
writings  and  discoveries.     But  in  tho  cose  of 
this  charter  there  is  no  natural  right,  and  it  may 
be  well  said  there  is  no  limited  time ;  and  the 
monopoly  is  far  more  glaring  and  indefensible 
now  than  when  first  granted;   for  then  the 
ciwrterwas  not  granted  to  any  particular  set 
of  IndiTidiials,  but  lay  open  to  all  to  subscribe 
li)  it ;  ijut  now  it  is  to  be  continued  to  a  par- 
ticular Bet,  and  manjr  of  them  foreigners,  and 
ill  of  whom,  or  their  assignees,  had  already 
rajoyed  the  privilege  for  twenty  years.    If  this 
company  succeeds  now  in  getting  their  monopoly 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  they  will  so  intrench 
tiiemselves  in  wealth  and  jiower,  that  they  will 
be  enabled  to  perpetuate  their  charter,  and 
transmit  it  as  a  private  inheritance  to  their  pos- 
terity.  Our  government  delights  in  ro^Ktion  of 
office ;  all  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
ire  amenable  to  that  principle ;  no  one  is  sufrercd 
to  remain  in  power  thirty-five  years ;  and  why 
should  one  company  have  the  command  of  the 
moneyed  power  of  America  for  that  long  period  ? 
Can  it  be  the  wish  of  any  person  to  establish  an 
oligarchy  with  imbounded  wealth  and  perpetual 
(xistenco,  to  lay  tho  foundation  for  a  nobility 
ind  monarchy  in  this  America ! 

''The  restriction  upon  future  Congresses  is  at 
wa  with  every  principle  of  constitutional  right 
and  legislative  equality.  If  the  constitution  has 
given  to  one  Congress  the  right  to  charter  banks, 
it  has  given  it  to  every  one.  If  tliia  Congress 
has  a  right  to  establish  a  bank,  every  other 
Congress  has.  Tho  power  to  tie  the  hands  of 
our  successors  is'nowhcro  given  to  us ;  what 
ffccando  our  successors  can;  a  legislative  body 
is  always  equal  to  itself.  To  make,  and  to 
amend ;  to  do,  and  to  undo ;  is  tho  prerogative 
of  each.  But  here  the  attempt  is  to  do  what  wo 
ourfclves  cannot  amend — what  our  successors 
cannot  amend— and  what  our  successors  are 
forbidden  to  imitate,  or  to  do  in  any  form.  This 
(hows  the  danger  of  assuming  implied  powers. 
If  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bank  had 
been  ex]iic88ly  granted,  then  the  ezerdso  of  thftt 


power,  Mnn  onco  exerto<l,  would  Ijo  exhausted, 
and  no  further  legislation  would  remain  to  bo 
dono ;  but  (his  power  ia  now  assumed  upon  con 
struotion,  after  having  been  twice  rejected,  in 
tho  convention  which  framed  tho  constitution, 
and  is,  therefore,  without  limitation  as  to  number 
or  character.  Mr.  Madison  waa  express  in  hia 
opinions  in  tho  year  1701,  that,  if  there  was  on» 
bank  chartered,  there  ought  to  bo  several  I  The 
genius  of  the  British  monarchy,  he  snid,  favored 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  In 
America  the  genius  of  tho  government  required 
the  ditlusion  of  wealth  and  power.  Tho  estab- 
lishment of  branches  did  not  satisfy  the  prin 
ciplo  of  diffusion.  iSevcral  independent  banks 
alone  could  do  it.  Tho  branches,  instead  of  les- 
sening the  wealth  and  power  of  tho  single  insti- 
tution, greatly  increased  both,  by  giving  to  tho 
great  central  iiarent  bank  an  organizatir  .  and 
ramification  which  pervaded  the  whole  Union, 
drawing  wealth  from  every  part,  and  subjecting 
every  part  to  tho  operations,  political  and  iie- 
cuniury.  of  the  central  institution.  But  thid 
restriction  ties  up  the  hands  of  Congress  from 
granting  other  charters.  Behave  aa  it  may- 
plunge  into  all  elections — convulse  tho  country 
with  expansions  and  contractions  of  pa{)er  cur- 
rency— fail  in  its  ability  to  help  tho  merchants 
to  pay  their  bonds — Htop  payment,  and  leave  tho 
government  no  option  but  to  receive  it.s  dis- 
honored notes  in  revenue  payments — and  still 
it  would  be  secure  of  its  monopoly ;  tho  hands 
of  all  future  Congresses  would  do  tied  up ;  and 
no  rival  or  additional  banks  could  be  established, 
to  hold  it  in  check,  or  to  supply  its  place. 

"  Is  this  the  Congress  to  do  these  things  1  Is 
this  tho  Congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  their  successors?  Is  this  the 
Congress  to  tie  the  hands  of  all  Congresses  till 
tho  year  1851  ?  In  nine  months  this  Congress 
is  defunct !  A  new  and  full  representation  of 
tho  people  will  come  into  power.  Thirty  addi- 
tional members  will  bo  in  tho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  threo  millions  of  additional  people 
will  bo  represented.  The  renewed  charter  is 
not  to  take  ellect  till  three  years  after  this  full ' 
representation  is  in  power!  And  are  we  to 
forestall  and  anticipate  them?  Take  their 
proper  business  out  of  their  hands — snatch  tho 
sceptre  of  legislation  from  them — do  an  act 
which  wo  cannot  amend — which  they  cannot 
amend — which  is  irrevocable  and  intangible ; 
and,  to  crown  this  act  of  usurpation,  deliberately 
sot  about  tying  tho  hands,  and  imposing  a  re- 
striction upon  a  Congress  equal  to  us  in  consti- 
tutional power,  superior  to  us  in  representative 
numbers,  and  better  entitled  to  act  upon  the 
subject,  because  the  present  charter  is  not  to 
expire,  nor  tho  new  one  to  take  effect,  until 
three  years  after  tho  new  Congress  shall  be  in 
power !  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  rcnsonins 
would  apply  to  other  legislative  mea.sures,  and 
require  the  postponement  of  the  land  bill  and 
the  tarifl'  bill.  Both  these  bills  require  imme^ 
diate  decision,  and  therein  differ  from  tho  bank 
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bill,  which  requires  no  decision  for  three  years 
to  come.  But  the  difiference  is  greater  still ;  for 
the  land  bill  and  tariff  bill  are  ordinary  acts  of 
legislation,  open  to  amendment,  or  repeal,  by 
ourselves  and  successors ;  but  the  charter  is  to 
be  irrevocable,  unamendable,  binding  upon  all 
Congresses  till  the  year  1851.  This  is  rank 
usurpation ;  and  if  perpetrated  by  Congress,  and 
afterwards  arrested  by  an  Executive  veto,  the 
President  will  become  the  true  representative  of 
the  people,  the  faithful  defender  of  their  rights, 
and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  new  Congress 
which  will  assemble  under  the  new  census. 

"Mr.  B.  concluded  his  remarks  by  showing  the 
origin,  and  also  the  extinction,  of  the  doctrine 
in  England.  A  tory  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  had  first  granted  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  imposed  a 
restriction  upon  the  right  of  future  parliaments 
to  establish  another  bank ;  and  tlic  miuistrv  of 
1826  had  condemned  this  doctrine,  and  ;  t- 
Ecribed  its  contmuance  in  England.  The  charter 
granted  to  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  existing  bank  had  copied  those  ob- 
noxious clabses ;  but  now  that  they  were  con- 
demned in  England  as  too  unjust  and  odious  for 
that  monarchial  country,  they  ought  certainly 
to  be  discarded  in  tliis  republic,  where  equal 
rights  was  the  vital  principle  and  ruling  feature 
of  all  our  institutions. " 

All  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bank  being  inexorably  voted  down, 
after  a  debate  which,  with  some  cessations,  con- 
tinued from  January  to  June,  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  several  senatorij  first  taking  occasion  to 
sliow  they  had  no  Interest  in  the  institution. 
Jlr.  Benton  had  seen  the  names  of  some  mem- 
bers in  the  list  of  stockholders ;  and  early  in 
the  debate  had  required  that  the  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary law  should  be  read,  which  excludes  the 
interested  member  from  voting,  and  expunges 
his  vote  if  he  does,  and  his  interest  is  afterwards 
discovered.  Mr.  Dallas  said  that  he  had  sold 
his  stock  in  the  institution  as  soon  as  it  w.os 
known  that  the  question  of  tht-  rechartcr  would 
come  before  him :  Mr.  Silsbce  .«aid  that  he  had 
disposed  of  his  interest  before  the  question  came 
I'lCfore  Congress :  Mr.  "Web  ♦"r  said  that  the  in- 
sertion of  his  name  in  the  list  of  stockholders 
was  a  mistake  in  a  clerk  of  the  bank.  The  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
stood:  Ykas:  Messrs.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Biickner,  of  Missouri;  Chambers,  of  Maryl.ind ; 
Clay,  of  Kentucky ;  Clayton,  of  Delaware ;  Dal- 
las of  Pennsylvania ;  Ewing,  of  Ohio ;  Foot,  of 
Connecticut;  Frclinghuyscn,  of  New  Jersey; 
Hendricks,  of  Indiana ;  Ilolmes,  of  Maine ;  Jo- 
aiah  S.  Johnston,  of  liOuisiana ;  Knight,  of  Ilhode 


Island;  Naudain,  of  Delaware;  Poindexter  ol 
Mississippi;  Prentiss,  of  Vermont ;  Robbins  of 
Rhode  Island;  Robinson,  of  Illinois;  HmJ\^ 
of  Ohio;   Seymour,  of  Vermont;  Silsbee,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Smith  (Gen.  Samuel),  of  Mary- 
land;  Sprague,  of  Maine;  Tipton,  of  Indiana 
Tomlinson,    of    Connecticut;    Wai^gaman,  of 
Louisipna;    Webster,   of  Massachusetts;  and' 
Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania:  28.    Nats:  Mcssr. 
Benton,  of  Missouri ;  Uibb,  of  Kentucky;  Brown 
of  North  Carolina ;  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey' 
Dudley,  of  New-York;   Ellis,  of  Mississippi,' 
Forsyth,  of  Georgia;   Grundy,  of  Tennes,^| 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina ;  Hill,  of  New  Harnp^ 
shire ;  Kane,  of  Illinois ;  King,  of  Alabama- 
Mungum,  of  North  Carolina ;  Marcy,  of  New' 
York;  Miller,  of  South  Carolina;  Moox'c  of 
Alabama;    Tazewell,   of   Virginia;   Troup  of 
Georgia;  Tyler,  of  Virginia;  Hugh  L.  White 
of  Tennessee:  20. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES-BILL  FOR  TIIB 
UENEWED  CIIARTEB  PASSED  IN  THE  UOUSBCF 
EEI'KESENTATIVES. 

The  bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  contest,  quickly  passed  the 
House,  with  little  or  no  contest  at  all.  The 
session  was  near  its  end ;  members  were  wearied  ■ 
the  result  foreseen  by  every  body— that  the 
bill  would  pass — the  veto  be  applied— and  the 
whole  question  of  charter  or  no  charter  go  before 
the  people  .a  the  question  of  the  presidential 
election.  Some  attempts  were  made  hy  the 
adversaries  of  the  bill  to  amend  it,  by  ofllriii;; 
amendments,  similar  to  those  which  had  hm 
oflcrcd  in  the  Senate ;  but  with  the  same  rcsilt 
in  one  House  as  in  the  other.  They  were  all 
voted  down  by  an  inexorable  majority ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  contest  was  politiciil,  and 
relied  upon  by  one  party  i8  bring  them  info 
power;  and  <leprecated  by  the  other  as  the 
flagrant  prostitution  of  a  great  monejcd  corf'- 
ration  to  partis.m  r.nd  election  puiT)oscs.  Tim 
question  was  soo'.  put ;  and  decided  by  tho  foi- 
lowing  votes : 

Ykas. — Messrs.  Adams,  0.  Allan,  11.  Alcn, 
Allison.  Appleton,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  AslLcy 
BabcocK,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  J.  S.  Barbour,  Bu^ 


ringer,  Borstow,  I. 

Dullard,  Burd^  Burg 

diet,  S.  Condit,  E. 

Convin,  Ooultor,  Cra 

ton,  Daniel,  J.  Davis, 

Doddridge,  Drayton 

Evans,  E.  Everett,  '. 

Grennell,  Hodges,  H( 

ington,  Ihrie,  Ingen 

Kendall,  H.  King,  Ke 

Maxwell,  McCoy,  M( 

Milligan,'  Newton,  I 

Potts,  Randolph,  J.  P 

ff.  B.  Shtpard,  A.  I 

■  Southard,  Spence,  St« 

Storrs,  Sutherland,  ' 

kins,  Tracy,  Vance,  V( 

ton.  Watmough,  E.  '^ 

E,  D.  AVhito,  Wicklif 

Nays. — Messrs.  Ac 

Archer,  J.  Bates,  Bei 

thune,  James  Blair,  J 

Branch,  Cambrcleng, 

Claiborne,  Clay,  Clay 

Davis,  Dayan,  Doub 

Foster,  Gaither,  Gord 

Hall,  Hammons,  Harp 

man,  Hogan,  Holland, 

Cave  Johnson,  Kavan 

King,  Lamar,  Leavitt, 

Mardis,  Mason,  McC 

Mitehell,  Newnan,  N 

Polk,  E.C.  Reed,  Rene 

Standifer,  F.  Thomas, 

8on,  Ward,  Ward  we  11 

C,  P.  White,  Wilde,  "V^ 


0  H  A  P  T  E 

THE 

The  act  which  had  p.n 
the  renewal  of  the  bar 
to  the  President  on 
returned  by  him  to  th^ 
ginated,  on  the  10th, 
first  objection  was  to 
ffhicti  it  granted  to  cor; 
enjoyed  them,  tlife  grea 
and  the  inadequac 
them.    He  said : 
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"Every  monopoly,  a! 
«rc  granted  at  the  expo 
oujtht  to  receive  a  lai 
millions  which  this  aci 
thii  stockholders  of  the 
directly  or  indirect/y  o 
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ringer,  Barstow,  I.  0.  Bates,  Briggs,  Bucher, 
Billiard,  Burdj  Burgea,  Ohoate,  Collier,  L.  Con- 
"      "    Cooke,  B.  Cooke,  Cooper, 


liiil 
diet, 


''Condit,  E. 


Corwin,  Coultor,  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creigh- 
ton,  Daniel,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dcwart, 
Doddridge,  Drayton,  Ellsworth,  G.  Evans,  J. 
Evans  B.  Everett,  H.  Everett,  Ford,  Gilmore, 
Grennell,  Hodges,  Heister,  Horn,  Hughes,  Hunt- 
in^ton,  Ihrie,  IngersoU,  Irvin,  Isacks,   Jenifer, 
Kendall,  H.  King,  Kerr,  Letcher,  Mann,  Marshall, 
Maxwll.  McCoy,  McDuffle,  McKennan,  Mercer, 
jjilligan,  Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher, 
Potts  Randolph,  J.  Reed,  Root,  Rus.sel,  Semmes, 
\V,  b!  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  Smith, 
Southard,  Spenco,  Stanberry,  Stephens,  Stewart, 
Storrs,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  P.  Thomas,  Tomp- 
kins Tracy,  Vance,  Verplanck,  Vinton,  Washing- 
ton. Vatmough,  E.  Whittlesey,  F.  Whittlesey, 
E,  D.  White,  WicklifFej  Williams,  Young.— 100. 
Ij^Ys. — Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Anderson, 
Archer,  J.  Bates,  Bcardsley,  Bell,  Bergen,  Be- 
thune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouck,  Bouldip, 
Branch,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chandler,  Chinn, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Conner,  W.  R. 
DaTis,  Dayan,  Doublcday,   Felder,  Fitzgerald, 
Foster,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Griffin,  T.  H.  Hall,  W. 
Hall,  Hammons,  Harper,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hoff- 
man, Hogan,  Holland,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Jarvis, 
Cave  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kennon,  A.  King,  J. 
King,  Lamar,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lewis,  Lyon, 
Mariis,  Mason,  McCartj',    Mclntire,    McKay, 
Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Pierson, 
Pollc,  E.  C.  Reed,  Rencher,  Roane,  Soule,  Speight, 
Sundifer,  F.  Thomas,  W.  Thompson,  J.  Thom- 
m.  Ward,  Wardwell.  Wayne,  Weeks,  Wheeler, 
C.  P.  White,  Wilde,  Worthington.— 84. 


OHAPTER    LXVIII. 

THE  VETO. 

The  act  which  had  passed  the  two  Houses  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  wa's  presented 
to  the  President  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  end 
retnmcd  by  him  to  the  House  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated, on  the  10th,  with  his  objections.  His 
first  objection  was  to  the  exclusive  privileges 
ffhifli  it  granted  to  corporators  who  had  already 
enjoyed  them,  th6  great  value  of  these  privileges, 
and  the  inadcquac^.  of  f  ^  su  a  to  be  p'.id  for 
tliem.    He  said ;  . 

"  Every  monopoly,  and  all  exclusive  privileges, 
arc  granted  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  \vhich 
oujtlit  to  receive  a  lair  <;quivalent.  The  many 
millions  which  this  act  proposes  to  bestow  on 
the  stockholders  of  the  existing  bank,  must  come 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 


American  people.  It  is  due  to  them,  therefore, 
if  their  government  sell  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges,  that  they  should  at  least  exact  for 
them  as  much  as  they  are  worth  in  open  market. 
The  value  of  the  monopoly  in  this  case  may  be 
correctly  ascertained.  The  twenty-eight  millions 
of  stock  would  probably  be  at  an  advance  of 
flfty  per  cent.,  and  command,  in  market,  at  least 
forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  present  loans.  The  present  value 
of  the  monopoly,  therefore,  is  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars,  and  tliis  the  act  proposes  to  sell  for 
three  millions,  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instal- 
ments of  $200,000  each. 

"  It  is  not  conceivable  how  the  present  stock- 
holders can  have  any  claim  to  the  special  favor 
of  the  government.  The  present  corporation 
has  enjoyed  its  monopoly  during  ti  e  period 
stipulated  in  the  original  contract.  If  we  must 
have  such  a  corporation,  why  should  -not  the 
government  sell  out  the  whole  stock,  and  thus 
secure  to  the  people  the  full  market  value  of 
the  privileges  granted  'i  Why  should  not  Con- 
gress create  and  sell  the  twenty-eight  millions 
of  stock,  incorporating  the  purchasers  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  secured  in  this  aet^ 
and  putting  the  premium  upon  the  sales  into  tbe 
treasury  ? 

"  But  this  act  docs  not  permit  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  this  monopoly.  It  seems  to  be 
predicated  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  present 
stockholders  have  a  prescriptivj  right,  not  only 
to  the  favor,  but  to  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  appears  that  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  stock  is  held  by  foreigners,  and  the  residue 
is  held  by  a  few  hundred  of  our  citizens,  chiefly 
of  the  richest  class.  For  their  benefit  does  thia 
act  exclude  the  whole  American  people  from 
competition  in  the  purchase  of  this  monopoly, 
and  dispose  of  it  for  many  millions  less  than  it 
is  worth.  This  .seems  the  less  excusable,  because 
.some  of  ,)ur  citizens,  not  now  stockholders,  peti- 
tioned that  the  door  of  competition  might  bo 
opened,  and  oft'ered  to  take  a  charter  on  terms 
much  more  favorable^  to  the  government  and 
country. 

"  But  tliis  proposition,  although  made  by  men 
whose  aggregate  wealth  is  believed  to  be  equal 
to  all  the  private  stock  in  the  existing  bank,  has 
been  set  aside,  and  the  bounty  of  our  govcrii- 
I  ment  is  proposed  to  be  again  bestowed  on  the 
few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  stock,  and  at  this  moment  -vjield  tlu;  power 
of  the  existing,  in.3titution.  I  cannot  perceive 
the  justice  or  policy  of  this  course.  If  our  gov- 
ernment must  sell  monopolies,  it  would  seem 
to  be  its  duty  to  take  nothing  less  than  their 
lull  value  ;  and  if  gratuities  must  be  made  once 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  let  them  not  bo 
bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, nor  upon  a  designated  or  favored  class  of 
men  in  our  own  country.  It  is  but  justice  and 
good  policy,  as  f\vr  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  to  confine  our  favor.j  to  our  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  let  each  in  his  turn  enjoy  an  oppor 
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tunity  to  profit  by  our  bounty.  In  the  bearings 
of  the  act  before  me  upon  these  points,  I  find 
ample  reasons  why  it  should  not  become  a  law." 

The  President  objected  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bank,  and  argued  against  the  force  of  pre- 
cedents in  this  case,  and  against  the  applicabil- 
ity and  thu  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
favor.  That  decision  was  in  tlio  case  of  the 
Maryland  branch,  and  sustained  it  upon  an  argu- 
ment which  carries  error,  in  point  of  fact,  upon 
its  face.  The  ground  of  the  decision  wa?,  that 
the  bank  was  "  necessary  "  to  the  successful  con- 
ducting of  the  "  liscjil  operations  "  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  Congress  was  the  judge  of  that 
necessity.  Upon  this  ground  the  JIaryland 
branch,  and  every  branch  except  the  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  witliout  the  constitu- 
tional warrant  which  the  court  required.  Con- 
gress had  given  no  judgment  in  favor  of  its 
necessity — bu*^  the  contrary  —  a  judgment 
against  it :  for  after  providing  for  the  mother 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  branch  at  Wash- 
ington City,  the  establishment  of  all  other 
branches  was  leferred  to  tlie  vidgment  of  the 
bank  itself,  or  to  circumstances  over  which  Con- 
gress had  no  control,  as  the  request  of  a  State 
legislature  founded  upon  a  subscription  of  2000 
eharcs  within  the  State — with  a  dispensation  in 
favor  of  substituting  local  banks  in  places  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  directors 
of  the  national  bank  should  agree.  All  this  was 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  fundamental  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  corporation — wliich 
says : 

"  The  directors  of  said  corjioration  shall  es- 
tablisli  a  competent  office  of  discount  ami  deposit 
in  the  District  of  Coluniltia,  wlienevcr  arty  law  of 
the  United  States  shall  requiri'  such  an  establish- 
ment :  also  one  such  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit in  anj'  State  in  wliich  two  thousand  nliares 
shall  have  been  subscribed  or  may  be  held,  whcn- 
I'vcr,  upon  apjilioiUion  of  the  k';i-isla1.ure  oF  sucli 
State,  Con;j:ress  may,  Ijy  law,  require  thi;  same  : 
Proviiidd,  the  directors  albri'siiid  shall  not  b<' 
bound  to  estalilisti  such  office  Ixfure  the  wlndeof 
t!ie  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  paid  up.  And  it 
bIuiU  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
where  they  think  lit,  within  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  thereof,  and  tc  connnit  the 
manage  ment  of  the  said,  and  the  business  thereof, 
respectively  to  sucli  persons,  and  under  such  re- 
gulations, as  they  shaU  deem  proper,  not  being 
Contrary  to  the  laws  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bank.  Or,  instead  of  establishing  such  offices, 
U  shall  bo  lawful  fur  the  dii-cctora  of  the  said 


corporation,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  anv 
other  bank  or  banks,  to  be  first  approved  by  th 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  any  place  or  placp! 
that  they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  to  manace 
and  transact  the  business  proposed  aforeeaii] 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount  •  to  1m 
managed  and  transacted  by  nuch  offices' niK],,. 
such  agreements,  and  subjapt  to  such  rtgu'latjons 
as  tbfy  shall  deem  just  and  proper." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  fourteenth  fimda- 
mental  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  .-ind 
the  jonduct  of  the  corporation  in  establishing  its 
branches  was  in  accordance  with  this  article 
They  placed  them  where  they  pleased— at  first 
governed  wholly  by  the  question  of  profit  ami 
loss  to  itself— afterwards,  and  when  it  wa.s  scca 
that  the  renewed  charter  was  to  be  resfstcd  bv 
the  members  from  some  States,  governed  by  the 
political  consideration  of  creating  an  interest  to 
defeat  the  election,  or  control  the  action  of  the 
dissenting  members.  Thus  it  was  in  my  oirn 
case.  A  branch  in  St.  Louis  was  refused  to  the 
application  of  the  business  community — establish- 
ed after^vards  to  govern  me.  And  thus,  it  is  seen 
the  Supreme  Court  was  in  error— that  tbejude- 
ment  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  "necessity"  of 
branches  only  extended  to  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  as  for  the  bank  itself,  the  argument 
in  its  favor  and  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court 
made  its  decision,  Avas  an  argument  whicli  mado 
the  constitutionality  of  a  measure  dependent,  not 
upon  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but  upon 
the  opinion  of  Congress  for  the  time  being  upon 
the  question  of  the  "  necessity  "  of  a  particular 
measure — a  question  subject  to  receive  ditrerct 
decisions  from  Congress  at  ditTercnt  times - 
which  actually  received  difl'erent  decisions  in 
1791,  1811,  and  181G:  and,  we  may  now  adJ 
the  decision  of  experience  since  1830— during 
which  ^erm  we  have  had  no  national  bank; 
and  the  fiscal  business  of  tlie  government,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  and  trading  bu -ine.ss  of 
the  countr}',  has  been  cai-ried  on  with  a  degree  of 
success  never  equalled  in  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  national  bank.  I,  therefore,  bclicvo 
that  the  President  v.-as  well  warranted  in  cliah 
lenging  both  the  validity  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  ol)ligatory  force  of  pre- 
cedents ;  which  he  did,  as  follows ; 

"  It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  tie 
bank,  that  its  constitutionality,  in  all  it^  fea- 
tures, ought  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  pre- 
cedent, and  by  the  decision  of  the  Suprcmt 
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Court.  To  this  conclusion  I  cannot  assent. 
Mere  precedence  is  a  dangerous  source  of  au- 
thority, and  should  not  bo  regarded  aa  deciding 
fluestio'ns  of  constitutional  power,  except  where 
the  acquiosconco  of  the  people  and  the  States 
-r  'o  considered  as  well  settled.  So  far  from 
being  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  argument 
,ast  the  bank  might  bo  based  on  precedent. 
om  Congress,  in  1791,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
hank;  another,  in  1811j  decided  against  it.  One 
L'on''ress,  in  1815,  decided  against  a  bank ;  an- 
nihci'  in  1816,  decided  in  its  favor.  Prior  to 
the  ii'rcsent  Congress,  therefore,  the  precedents 
drawn  from  that  source  were  equal.  If  we  re- 
iort  to  the  States,  the  expressions  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  opinions  against  the  bank 
iiavo  been,  probably,  to  those  in  its  favor,  as  four 
t()  one.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent,  there- 
fore which,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought 
to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  act  before  me. 

'•If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  gov- 
ernment. The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
oninion  of  the  constitution.  Each  public  officer 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution, 
swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
\{,  ami  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is 
aii  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Uepresenta- 
tivi':;,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to 
ili'ciilc  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or 
P'solution  which  may  bo  presented  to  them  for 
I  i"a;re  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme 
jnd-c.-i,  when  it  may  bo  brought  before  them 
i'or  jmlicial  decision.  The  oiiiniou  of  the  judges 
has  no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the 
opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges  ;  and 
oil  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of 
k'lli.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must 
Dot,  therefore,  bo  permitted  to  control  the  Oon- 
pri-s,  or  the  Executive,  when  acting  in  their 
k'ishuive  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  in- 
lliinee  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  de- 
soi've. 

"But  in  the  case  relied  upon,  the  Sup-v;.^'- 
r.nit  have  not  decided  that  alt  t lie  features  ot" 
this  corporation  ax.:  compatible  with  the  cmisti- 
rilion.  It  is  true  that  the  court  liavo  said  that 
tV-  law  iiicorp'-n  ting  the  bank  is  a  coiistituticm- 
al  exercise  of  power  l-v  Congress.  But  talo'ii^; 
i;itu  view  tlij  whole  opinion  of  the  court,  find 
tlie  reasoning  by  which  they  have  come  to  that 
condusion,  I  understand  them  to  have  decided 
th;it.  inasmuch  as  a  baiiic  is  an  appropriate 
iiioiins  for  carrying  into  ellect  the  enumei'ated 
powers  of  the  gene;'!il  government,  therefore  the 
law  incorporating  it  is  in  accordance  with  that 
ppivision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
Coniireis  shall  have  power  '  to  make  all  laws 
vliicii  6h".ll  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
tho-e  powers  into  execution.'  Having  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  word  'necessary,'  in  the 
constitution,  means  '  needful,' '  requisite,' '  csscn- 
W,' '  conducive  to,'  and  that '  a  bank '  ia  a  con- 


venient, a  useful,  and  essential  instrument  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  government's  '  fiscal  opera- 
tions^' they  conclude  that  to  '  use  one  must  bo 
withm  the  discretion  of  Congress ; '  and  that 
'  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Bjink  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  consti- 
tution.' '  But,'  say  they, '  where  the  law  is  not 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  government,  to 
undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  its 
necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread 
on  legislative  ground.' 

"  The  principle,  here  affirmed,  is,  that  the  '  de- 
gree of  its  necessity,'  involving  all  the  details  of  a 
baukmg  institution,  is  a  question  exclusively  for 
legislative  consideration.  A  bank  is  constitu- 
tional ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislatur» 
to  determine  whether  this  or  that  particular 
power,  privilege,  or  exemption,  is  '  necessary  and 
proper '  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties to  the  government ;  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  decide  whether  the  particular 
features  of  this  act  are  '  necessary  and  proper,' 
in  order  to  enable  the  bank  to  perform,  conveni- 
ently and  efficiently,  the  public  duties  assigned 
to  it  as  a  fiscal  agent,  and  therefore  constitution- 
al ;  or  unnecessary  and  improper,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional." 

^Vith  regard  to  the  misconduct  of  the  institu- 
tion, both  in  conducting  its  business  and  in  re- 
sisting investigation,  the  message  spoke  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  disintei-estod  country  when 

itr-iJ: 

'suspicions  aro  entertained,  and  charge  3  are 
maao,  of  gross  abuses  and  violations  of  its  charter. 
An  investigation  unwillingly  conceded,  and  so 
restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory,  discloses  enough  to 
excite  suspicion  and  alarr\  In  the  practices  of 
the  principal  bank,  partially  unveiled  in  the  ab- 
sence of  important  witnesses,  and  in  numerous 
charge;  conlideiitly  made,  and  as  yet  wholly 
uninvestigated,  there  was  enough  to  induce  a 
majority  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  a 
rommitteo  which  was  .selected  from  the  most 
able  and  honorable  members  of  the  House  of 
JU'presentativcs,  to  recommend  r  suspension  of 
further  action  upon  the  bill,  and  a  pmsecution 
I  of  the  ini}uiry.  As  the  charter  had  }-et  four 
I  years  to  run,  and  as  a  renewal  now  was  not  ne- 
cjssary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  busi- 
ness, it  was  to  have  Leon  expected  that  the  bank 
itself,  conscious  of  its  purity,  and  proud  of  its 
character,  would  have  withdrawn  its  application 
for  the  present,  and  demanded  the  severest  scru- 
tiny into  all  its  transactions.  In  their  declining 
to  do  so,  there  seems  to  be  an  additional  reason 
why  the  functionaries  of  the  government  should 
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proceed  with  less  haste,  and  more  caution,  in 
the  renewal  of  their  monopoly." 

The  appearance  of  the  veto  message  wa>i  the 
signal  for  the  deliver^'  of  the  great  ispccclics  of 
the  advocates  of  t'le  bank.  Thus  far  they  had 
held  back,  refraining  from  general  dcbaic,  and 
limiting  themselves  to  brief  answers  to  current 
objections.  Now  they  came  forth  in  all  their 
strength,  in  speeches  elaborate  and  studied,  and 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  constitutionality 
and  expediency;  and  delivered  with  unufual 
warmth  and  vehetnence.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Jlr.  Ewing 
,of  Ohio,  thus  entered  the  lists  for  the  bank. 
And  why  these  speeches,  at  this  time,  when  it 
was  certain  that  speaking  would  have  no  efllct 
in  overcoming  the  veto — that  the  constitutional 
majority  of  two  thirds  of  each  House  to  carry  it, 
so  far  from  being  attainable,  would  but  liltlo 
exceed  a  bare  majority  ?  The  reason  was  told 
by  the  speakers  themselves — fully  told,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  people — as  a  transfer  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  political  arena — to  the  election  fields. 
and  especially  to  the  presidential  election,  then 
impending,  and  within  four  months  of  its  con- 
summation— and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  tlie  con- 
stituted authorities.  This  was  plainly  told  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  opening  of  his  argument ; 
frightful  distress  was  predicted :  and  the  chanfro 
of  the  chief  magistrate  was  presented  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  an  immense  calamity  on 
one  hand,  or  of  securing  an  immense  benefit  on 
the  other.    He  said : 

"It  is  now  certain  that,  without  a  change  in 
our  public  councils,  this  bank  will  not  be  con- 
tinued, nor  will  any  other  be  established,  which, 
according  to  the  general  sense  and  language  of 
mankind,  can  be  entitled  to  the  name.  In  three 
years  and  nine  months  from  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  charter  of  the  bank  expires ;  within 
that  period,  therefore,  it  must  wind  up  its  con- 
cerns. It  must  call  in  its  debts,  withdraw  its 
bills  from  circulation,  and  cease  from  all  its  or- 
dinary operations.  All  this  is  to  bo  done  in 
three  j'ears  and  nine  months ;  because,  although 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  charter  rendering  it 
lawful  to  use  the  corporate  name  for  two  years 
after  tiie  expiration  of  the  charier,  yet  this  is 
allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  suit'  and  for 
the  sale  of  the  et^tate  belonging  to  the  bank,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  The  whole  ac- 
tive business  of  the  bank,  its  custixly  of  pub- 
lic deiwsitH,  its  transf'jrs  of  public  moneys,  its 
dealing  in  excliange,  all  its  loans  and  discounts, 
and  all  its  issues  of  bills  fur  circulation,  must 


cease  and  determine  on  or  before  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1830 ;  and,  within  the  same  period  iu 
debts  must  be  collected,  as  no  new  contract' can 
be  made  with  it,  as  a  corporation,  for  tlie  re- 
newal of  loans,  or  discount  of  notes  or  bills 
after  that  time."  ' 

Mr.  Senator  White  of  Tennessee,  seizing  iip,in 
this  open  entrance  into  the  political  arena  In- 
the  bank,  thanked  Mr.  Webster  for  his  ciindor 
and  summoned  the  people  to  the  combat  of  tlio 
great  moneyed  power,  now  openly  at  the  head 
of  a  great  political  party,  and  carrying  the  fcir- 
tuncs  of  that  party  in  the  question  of  its  own 
continued  existence.    He  said : 

"  I  thank  the  senator  for  the  candid  avowal 
that  unless  the  President  will  sign  such  a  char 
ter  as  will  suit  the  directors,  they  intend  to  in- 
terfere in  Mie  election,  and  'endeavor  to  displace 
him.  With  the  same  candor  I  state  thiit.  after 
this  declaration,  this  charter  shall  never  he  re- 
ii(;wed  with  my  consent. 

"  Ijct  us  look  at  this  matter  as  it  is.  Iinnu'lj 
ately  before  the  election,  'r  directors  apply  hr 
a  charter,  which  they  think  the  President  .it 
any  other  time  will  not  sign,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  sign  contrary  to 
Ills  judgment,  or  of  encountering  all  their  huj- 
tility  in  the  canvass,  and  at  the  polls.  Suppose 
this  attempt  to  have  succeeded,  and  the  Presidtvit 
through  fear  of  his  election,  had  signed  this  ch.".r- 
tcr,  altliough  he  conscientiousl}-  believes  it  wi!! 
be  destructive  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  people  who 
have  elected  him  to  preside  over  them,  and  pn.'- 
serve  their  liberties,  so  far  us  in  liLs  pmvir. 
What  next?  Why,  whenever  the  charter  is 
likely  to  expire  hereafter,  they  will  come,  a,^ 
they  do  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and 
compel  the  chief  magistrate  to  si;.:n  snch  a  eliarttr 
a.s  they  may  dictate,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out 
and  disgraced.  AVo\dd  it  not  be  far  better  to 
gratify  this  moneyed  aristocracy,  to  the  whole 
ox  tent  .It  once,  and  renew  their  charter  for  ever? 
The  temptation  to  a  periodical  interference  in 
our  elections  would  then  bo  taken  away. 

".Sir,  if,  under  these  cirumstances,  the  charter 
is  renewed,  the  elective  franchise  isdQstroyed.and 
the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  people  arc 
delivered  over  to  this  moneyed  institution,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  discretion.  Against  this  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest." 

The  distress  to  be  brought  upon  the  country 
by  the  sudden  winding  up  of  the  bank,  the  sud- 
den calling  in  of  all  its  debts,  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  all  its  capital,  was  pathetically  dwelt 
upon  by  all  the  speakers,  and  the  alarming  pic- 
ture thus  presented  by  Mr.  Cl.iyton : 

j  "T  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  country? 
j  All  thinking  men  must  now  admit  that,  as  the 
I  present  bank  must  close  its  concerns iaiees than 
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four  vearS)  the  pecuniary  distress,  the  commer- 
cial "erabarrasBir.snts,  consequent  upon   its  de- 
struction, must  exceed  any  thing  which  has  over 
iicen  k  1 '  •^■"  ''^  ""''  history,  unless  some  other 
bank    '  I  be  established  to  relieve  u.s.     Eifjht 
mda-"'"'  millions  of  the  bank  capital,  belong- 
b' to  r  ;  igners,  must  be  drawn  from  us  to 
Y^ltow.    iSeven  millions  of  the  capit^il  must  be 
'  ij  to  the  government,  not  to  be  loaned  ap;ain, 
[„,(  to  remain,  as  the  President  proposes,  de- 
nosited  in  a  branch  of  the  trea-sury,  to  check  the 
Uics  of  tl'.e  local  banks.    The  immense  avail- 
able rcsouises  of  the  present  institution,  amount- 
iu '.  as  appears  by  the  report  in  the  other  House, 
,•^^'§82  057,483,  are  to  be  used  for  banking  no 
lunicr'and  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in 
notes  discounted,  on  ])ersonal  and  other  security, 
uj^it  be  paid  to  ttie  bank.    The  State  banks 
must  pay  over  all  their  debts  to  the  expiring  in- 
ftitiitioii,  and  curtail  their  discounts  to  do  so, 
or  re-ort  for  the  relief  of  their  debtors,  to  the 
old  plan  of  emitting  more  paper,  to  be  bought 
11]!  by  speculators  at  a  heavy  discount." 

This  was  an  alarming  picture  to  present,  and 
especially  as  the  corporation  had  it  in  its  power 
to  create  the  distress  which  it  foretold — a  con- 
summation frightfully  realizedthree  years  later 
-but  a  picture  equally  unjustifiable  and  gratu- 
itous. Two  years  was  tho  extent  of  the  time, 
after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  that  the  cor- 
poration had  accepted  in  its  charter  for  winding 
up  its  business ;  and  there  were  now  four  years 
to  run  before  these  two  ycivrs  would  oommence. 
The  section  21,  of  the  charter,  provided  for  the 
contingency  thus : 

'■  And  notwithstanding  tho  expiration  of  the 
term  fur  which  the  siiid  corporation  is  created, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  the  coporatc  name,  style 
Hiiil  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  suits  for  the 
tinal  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the  afliiirs 
and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  sale 
and  disposition  of  their  estate  real,  personal  and 
mixed;  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any 
ithcr  manner  whatever,  nor  for  a  period  exceeding 
two  year?  after  the  expiration  of  said  term  of 
incorpcration." 

licr^ides  tho  two  year.s  given  to  the  institution 
after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  was  jk  fect- 
iy  well  known,  iind  has  since  been  dohe  i  i  its 
omi  ca.sc,  and  was  done  by  the  first  nafmnal 
bnl;,  and  may  be  by  any  expiring  corpo.ution, 
that  the  directors  may  appoint  trustee-',  to  wind 
up  their  concerns ;  and  who  will  nc .  be  subject 
In  any  limited  time.    The  first  national  bank — 

[  llitit  which  was  created  in  1791,  and  expired  in 
iSU— had  no  two  years,  or  any  time  whatever, 

I  w'lovcedfor  winding  up  its  affairs  aftet  the  expira- 


tion of  itu  charter — and  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal was  not  decided  until  within  the  last  dayo 
of  th*"  existence  of  its  charter — yet  there 
was  no  dmress,  and  no  pressure  upon  its  debt- 
ors. A  Ivvf*  was  created ;  and  the  r  dlection 
of  debts  conducted  so  gently  that  it  .8  not  yet 
finished.  Tiic  trustees  are  still  at  work :  and 
within  this  year,  and  while  this  application  for  a 
renewed  charter  to  the  second  bank  is  going  on, 
they  announce  a  dividend  of  some  cents  on  the 
share  out  of  the  last  annual  collections ;  and  in- 
timate no  time  within  which  they  will  finish ; 
so  that  this  menace  of  distress  from  the  second 
bank,  if  denied  a  renewal  four  years  befyre  tho 
expiration  of  its  charter,  and  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  two  years  to  vliich  it  is 
entitled,  was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  would  have 
been  wicked  if  executed. 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  bank  application,  and  spoke  with  great  ar- 
dor and  vehemence,  and  with  much  latitude  of 
style  and  topic — though  as  a  rival  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  it  was  considered  by  some,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  reserve  might  have  bee .  com- 
mendable. The  veto,  and  its  imputed  undue 
exercise,  was  the  theme  of  his  vehement  decla- 
mation. Besides  discrediting  its  use,  and  de- 
nouncing it  as  of  monarchi.'d  origin,  he  alluded  to 
the  popular  odium  brought  upon  Louis  the  Ifith 
by  it.s  exercise,  and  the  rieknanie  which  it  caused 
to  be  fastened  upon  Lim.     lie  said: 

"The  veto  is  hardly  reconcilabh;  with  the 
genius  of  representative  government.  It  is  to 
tally  irreconcilable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  measures,  as  well  as  their  constituti'oiality. 
It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed  from 
a  prerogative  of  the  British  King.  And  it  is  re- 
marl;  ible  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsoIet«, 
not  having  Ix-en  used  foi-  upwards  of  a  century. 
At  the  commencement  of  tl;e  French  Revolution, 
in  discussing  the  principles  of  their  constitution, 
in  the  national  convention,  tlio  veto  held  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  The  gay,  laughing  popn'  'tion 
of  Paris  bestowed  on  the  King  the  aiJ})ellatioij '/ 
Monsieur  ^'eto,  and  on  the  Queen  that  <.if  Madam* 
Veto." 

Mr.  Bentf/n  saw  the  advantage  which  thi*  «)<!- 
nunciatioii  and  allusion  presented,  and  made  n* 
lentloss  n.se  of  it.  lie  fir.st  vindicated  ilic  u«» 
and  origin  of  the  veio,  as  derived  from  thr  )n«ti» 
tution  of  tha  tribunes  of  Uv  people  aui</njr  tho 
Romans,  and  its  e.xen'ii'e  alw  ay i«  ./^tended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  and,  under  out  couiitita' 
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tion,  ita  only  effect  to  refer  a  measure  to  the 
people,  for  their  consideration,  and  to  stay  its 
execution  until  the  people  could  pass  upon  it,  and 
to  adopt  or  reject  it  at  an  ensuing  Congress.  It 
was  a  power  eminently  just  and  proper  in  a  re- 
presentative goTcmment,  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people ;  and,  therefore, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  elected  by 
the  whole.  On  the  allusion  to  the  nickname  on 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  ho  i^aid : 

"  Ho  not  only  recollected  the  historical  inci- 
dent to  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had 
alhuled,  but  also  the  character  of  the  decrees  to 
wliich  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  ICth  had  affixed 
his  vetoes.  One  was  the  decree  against  the  emi- 
grants, dooming  to  death  and  confiscatidu  of 
estate  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  should 
attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flying  from  the 
pike,  the  guillotine,  and  the  lamp-post.  The  other 
was  a  decree  exjKising  to  death  the  ministers  of 
religion  who  coiild  not  take  an  oath  which  their 
consciences  re].ulscd.  To  save  tottering  age, 
trembling  mothers,  and  affrighted  children  from 
massacre — to  bave  the  temples  and  altars  of  Ood 
from  being  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  minis- 
ters— were  the  sacred  objects  of  those  vetoes ; 
and  was  there  any  thing  to  justify  a  light  or  re- 
proachful allusion  to  them  in  the  Am^^rican 
Senate  ?  The  King  put  his  constitutional  vetoes 
to  these  decrees ;  and  the  canaille  of  Saint  An- 
toine  and  Marceau — not  the  gay  and  laughing 
Parisians,  but  tlio  bloody  canaille,  instigated 
by  leaders  more  ferocious  than  themselves — be- 
gan to  salute  the  King  as  Monsieur  Veto,  and 
deinaud  his  head  for  the  guillotine.  And  the 
Queen,  when  seen  at  the  windows  of  her  prison, 
her  locks  pale  with  premature  white,  the  effect 
of  an  agonized  mind  at  the  ruin  she  witnessed, 
the  ]M)i.isardes  saluted  her  also  a.s  Madame 
Veto ;  and  the  Dauphin  came  in  for  the  epithet 
of  the  Little  Veto.  All  this  was  terrible  in 
France,  and  in  the  disorders  of  a  revolution ;  but 
why  revive  their  remembrance  in  this  Congress, 
successor  to  those  whieli  were  accustomed  to 
call  t]i'<  kin-.;  r-ir  great  ally?  and  to  compliment 
him  Ji  iiebiii  of  that  child,  stigmatized /e/)e^7 
vfito,  ami  perishing  premature' v  under  the  inhu- 
manilics  of  the  convention  i  ■  '.^'ted  by  the  hand 
of  Shiioii  the  jailer  ?  The  iwo  elder  vetoes, 
5Ion.sieur  and  JNIadiime,  came  to  the  guillotine  in 
Paris,  and  the  young  one  to  a  deatli,  conijjared 
to  which  the  guillotine  was  mercy.  And  now. 
why  this  allusion  ?  what  application  of  its  moral  1 
Surely  it  i.^  not  ix)inilessj  not  devoid  of  meiinin^? 
and  jiractical  application.  AVe  have  no  bloody 
guillotines  here,  but  we  have  jioUiieal  ones: 
sharp  axes  falling  from  high,  and  cutting  off 
political  heads !  Is  the  service  oi  that  axe  in- 
voked hero  upon  'General  Amlrew  Veto  ?'  If 
so,  and  the  invocation  should  be  sulceiislui,  then 
Andrew  Jackson,  like  Ix)uis  Kith,  will  cea.so  to 
bo  in  any  body's  way  in  their  march  to  power." 


Mr.  Clay  also  introduced  a  fable,  not  takes 
from  iEsop — that  of  the  cat  and  the  eagle—the 
moral  of  which  was  attempted  to  bo  turnd 
against  him.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  Pregi. 
dent's  messago  in  relation  to  the  bank,  and  the 
conduct  of  his  friends  since  in  "  attacking"  the 
institution ;  and  said : 

"  They  have  done  so ;  and  their  condition  now 
reminds  me  of  the  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin,  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Cat,  to  demonstrate 
that  JEiBop  had  not  exhausted  invention,  in  the 
construction  of  his  memorable  fr  hies.  The  ea- 
gle, you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced,  from  his 
lofty  flight  in  the  air,  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to 
bo  a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he  qnick- 
Iv  felt  most  painfully  the  claws  of  the  cat  thnist 
(lecply  into  his  sides  and  body.  Whilst  ^fm 
ho  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed  pi(r,  aulj 
proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  wonlj 
let  niin  alone.  No,  says  puss,  you  broupht  m 
from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will  hold  fa^t 
to  yo<i  until  yo>i  carry  me  back ;  a  condition  to 
which  the  eagle  readily  assented." 

Mr.  Benton  gave  a  poetical  commencement  to 
this  fable ,  and  s^id : 

"  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  hkU 
was — not  by  a  mousing  owl,  but  by  a  pii;  unikr 
a  jimpson  weed — not  hawked  and  killed,  Imt 
caught  and  whipt.  The  opening  he  thoii^lit 
grand  ;  the  conclusion  rather  bathotio.  fna 
mistake  of  the  Bharp-i>yed  bird  of  Jove,  ho 
thought  might  be  attributed  to  old  ft'-e  dim- 
niing  the  sight,  and  to  his  neglect  of  his  specta- 
cles that  morning.  He  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  whim  of  tho  cat  in  not  choosing  to  full,  see- 
ing that  a  cat  (unlike  a  politician  snuietiiiiej). 
always  falls  on  its  k.  s ;  but  concliulod  it  v.i.sa 
piece  of  pride  in  puss,  and  a  wish  to  a,s?iu:iiL:ie 
itself  still  closer  to  an  rcronaut;  and  having  ti« 
up  pendant  to  a  balloon,  it  vould  come  i\o\>:\ 
artistically,  with  a  panicliute  -\h\-mI  iaw  hi 
head.  It  was  a  pretty  fable,  ami  well  inKj ;  lnn 
the  I'-oral — the  apjilication  ?  j-Ksop  aUvju>  kn 
a  moral  to  his  faille;  and  Dr.  Krinkliii,  lii?  im- 
puted contimnitop  in  this  particular,  |li.i,;l, 
not  yet  the  rival  of  his  master  in  fabulous  n;u- 
talion,  yet  had  a  large  sprinkling  of  practical 
sense;  and  never  wrote  or  spoke  witliout  a 
jjoint  and  an  applirution.  And  now,  \vhi,t  i- 
the  point  hero?  And  the  senator  from  1\'.- 
ttieky  has  not  left  that  to  be  inl'erri'd ;  lie  ]:.<• 
told  it  him.self.  (ieneral  Jackson  is  the  ea^V; 
the  bank  is  the  cat ;  the  parley  is  the  jm  p(  >; 
tion  of  the  bank  to  the  President  to  Hii'iii:' 
charter,  and  it  will  sujiport  him  for  the  |'a-, 
dency — if  not,  will  keep  his  claws  stuck  m  i  is 
sides,  liut,  Jackson,  dillerent  from  the  m 
with  his  cat,  will  have  no  compronii-c,  or  lar- 
gain  with  the  bank.  One  or  the  other  pL:! 
fall !  and  be  dashed  into  atoms  ! 

"  Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  topici 
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Mr.  B.  came  to  the  matter  in  hand — the  debate 
on  the  bank,  which  had  only  commenced  on  the 
lide  of  the  friends  of  that  institution  since  the 
return  of  the  veto  message.    Why  debate  the 
bank  question  now,  he  exclaimed,  and  not  de- 
lute  it  before?    Then  was  the  time  to  make 
converts ;  now,  none  can  be  expected.     Why 
lire  lips  unsealed  now,  which  wore  silent  as  the 
crave  when  this  act  was  on  its  passage  through 
the  Senate  1    The  senator  from  Kentucky  him- 
kIE  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  numerous  perora- 
tions declared  that  he  expected  to  make  no 
converts.    Then,  why  speak  throe  hours  ?  and 
other  gentlemen  speak  a  whole  day?    Why 
this  uost  facto—  post  mortem — this  poathumoita 
-debate  1— The  deed  is  done.    The  bank  bill 
is  finished.    Speaking  cannot  change  the  minds 
of  senators,  and  make  them  reverse  their  votes ; 
still  less  can  it  change  the  President,  and  make 
bira  recall  his  veto.    Then  why  speak?    To 
nhom  do  they  speak  ?    With  what  object  do 
they  speak  ?    Sir !  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  this  post 
fado  debate  is  not  for  the  Senate,  nor  the  Pres- 
ident, nor  to  alter  the  fate  of  the  bank  bill.    It  is 
to  rouse  the  officers  of  the  bank — to  direct  the  ef- 
forts of  its  mercenaries  in  their  designs  upon  the 
pfQple_to  bring  out  its  stream  of  corrupting  influ- 
oBce  by  inspiring  hope,  and  to  embody  all  its  re- 
cruits at  the  polls  to  vote  against  President  Jack- 
son,  Without  an  avowal  wo  would  all  know 
this'  but  we  have  not  been  left  without  an 
avomil.    The  .senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster),  who  opened  yesterday,  commeuccd 
his  siHiCch  with  showing  that  Jackson  must  be 
put  down;  that  he       od  as  an  impa,s.sable  bar- 
rier between  the  bank  and  a  nev/  charter ;  and 
that  the  road  to  success  was  through  the  ballot 
boxes  at  the  presidential  election.     The  object 
of  this  debate  is  then  known,  confessed,  declared, 
avowed;  the  bank  is  in  the  Held;  enlisted  for 
the  war;  a  battering  ram — the  cutapuUa,  not 
of  tlio  Romans,  but  of  the  National  Republicans ; 
not  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  hostile  cities,  but 
to  beat  down  the  citadel  of  American  liberty ; 
to  batter  down  the  rights  of  the  people ;  to  de- 
,ftroy  a  hero  and  patriot;  to  command  the  elec- 
tions, aud  to  elect  a  Bank  President  by  dint  of 
bank  power. 

'The  bank  is  in  the  field  (said  Mr.  B.),  a  com- 
batant, !.nd  a  fearful  and  tremendous  one,  in  the 
prisiilcntinl  election.  If  hhe  succeeds,  there  is 
.111  end  of  American  liberty — an  end  of  the  iv- 
puhlic.  The  forms  of  election  may  be  permitted 
for  a  wbile,  as  the  forms  of  the  consular  elec- 
tions were  permitted  in  Home,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  republic;  but  it  will  bo  f(;r  a  while, 
only.  The  President  of  the  bank,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  will  be  cousins,  and 
cousins  in  the  royal  sense  of  the  woi-d.  'I'hey 
nil!  elect  each  other.  They  will  elect  their  suc- 
cessors; they  will  transmit  their  throne.-  to  their 
descendants,  a.T-  that  by  legislative  construc- 
tion. The  griit  Napoleon  was  decreed  to  be 
hereditary  empi-ror  by  virtue  of  the  22d  article 
(f  the  constitution  of  tlie  republic.    The  con- 
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seryative  Senate  and  the  Tribunitial  Assembly 
made  him  emperor  by  construction;  and  the 
same  construction  which  was  put  upon  the  22d 
article  of  the  French  constitution  of  the  year 
YIII.  may  bo  as  easily  pbced  upon  the  '  general 
welfare'  clause  in  the  constitution  of  these 
United  States. 

"The  Bank  is  in  the  field,  and  the  West,— 
the  Great  West,  ia  the  selected  theatre  of  her 
operations.  There  her  terrors,  her  seductions, 
her  energies,  her  rewards  and  her  punishments, 
are  to  be  directed.  The  senator  from  Massar 
chusetts  opened  yesterday  with  a  picture  of  the 
ruin  in  the  West,  if  the  bank  were  not  rcchar- 
tered;  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Clay,  wound  up  with  a  retouch  of  the  same  pic- 
ture to  day,  with  a  closeness  of  coincidence 
which  showed  that  this  part  of  the  battle 
ground  had  been  reviewed  in  company  by  the 
associate  generals  and  duplicate  senators.  Both 
agree  that  the  West  is  to  be  ruined  if  the  bank 
bo  not  rechartered ;  and  rechartered  it  cannot 
be,  unless  the  veto  President  is  himself  vetoed. 
This  is  certainly  candid.  But  the  gentlemen's 
candor  did  not  stop  there.  They  went  on  to  show 
the  modus  operandi;  to  show  how  the  ruin 
would  be  worked,  how  the  country  would  be  de- 
vastated,— if  Jackson  was  not  put  down,  and  the 
bank  rechartered.  The  way  wa.s  this :  The  West 
owes  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  bank ;  the 
bank  will  sue  every  debtor  within  two  years  af- 
ter its  charter  expires ;  there  will  be  no  money  in 
the  country  to  pay  the  judgments,  all  property 
will  bo  sold  at  auction ;  the  price  of  all  property 
will  fall ;  even  the  growing  crops,  quite  up  to 
Boon's  Lick,  will  sink  in  value  and  lose  half  their 
price !  This  is  the  picture  of  ruin  now  drawn  by 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts;  these  the  words 
of  a  voice  now  pleading  the  cause  of  the  West 
against  Jackson,  the  sound  of  which  voice  never 
happened  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the  'W^est  during 
the  late  war,  when  her  sons  were  bleeding  under 
the  British  and  the  Indians,  and  Jackson  was  pe- 
rilling life  and  fortune  to  save  and  redeem  her. 

"  This  is  lo  be  the  piini.shment  of  the  West  if 
she  votes  for  Jackson;  and  by  a  plain  and  natu- 
ral inference,  she  is  to  have  her  reward  for  put- 
ting him  down  aud  putting  up  another.  Thirty 
millions  is  the  bank  debt  in  the  West ;  aud 
these  thirty  millions  they  threaten  to  collect 
by  writs  of  execution  if  Jackson  is  re-elected; 
but  if  ho  'x!  not  elected,  and  somebody  else  'je 
elected,  then  they  ptx)niisc  no  forced  payments 
sh*ll  be  exiicted, — hardly  any  payment  at  all ! 
The  thirty  millions  it  is  pretended  will  almost 
be  forgiven ;  and  thus  a  bribe  of  thirty  millions 
is  deceitfully  otlered  for  the  Western  vote, 
with  a  threat  of  punishment,  if  it  be  not  taken! 
But  the  West,  and  especially  the  State  of  Ohio, 
13  aware  that  Mr.  Clay  does  not  use  the  bank 
power,  in  extending  charities — coercion  is  Ida 
mode  of  appeal — and  when  President  Clay  and 
President  Biddlo  have  obtained  their  double 
sway,  all  these  fair  promi  ses  will  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  J3.  had  read  in  the  Kouiau  history  of  tlie 
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empire  being  put  up  to  rale;  he  hod  rend  of 
Tictorious  generals,  returning  from  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  loaded  with  oriental  spoil,  bidding 
in  the  market  for  the  consulship,  and  purclias- 
ing  their  elections  with  the  wealth  of  conquered 
kingdoms ;  but  ho  had  never  expected  to  wit- 
ness a  bid  for  the  presidency  in  this  young  and 
free  republic.  He  thought  lie  lived  too  early, — 
too  near  the  birth  of  the  republic, — while  every 
thing  was  yet  too  young  and  innocent, — to  see 
the  American  presidency  put  up  a^.  auction. 
But  ho  afHrmed  this  to  be  the  case  now ;  and 
called  upon  every  senator,  and  every  auditor, 
who  had  heard  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
the  day  before,  or  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
on  that  day,  to  put  any  other  construction,  if 
they  could,  upon  this  seductive  offer  to  the 
West,  of  indeflnite  accommodation  for  thirty 
millions  of  debt,  if  she  would  vote  for  one  gen- 
tleman, and  the  threat  of  a  merciless  exaction 
of  that  debt,  if  she  votetl  for  another  ? 

"Mr.  B.  demanded  how  the  West  came  to  be 
selected  by  these  two  senators  as  the  theatre  for 
the  operation  of  all  the  terrors  and  seductions  of 
the  bank  debt  ?  Did  no  other  part  of  the  country 
owe  money  to  the  bank?  Yes!  certainly,  lifteen 
millions  in  the  South,  and  twenty-five  millions 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Why  then  were  not  the 
North  and  the  JSouth  included  in  the  fancied 
fate  of  the  West  ?  Simply  because  the  jiresiden- 
tial  election  could  not  be  affected  by  the  bank 
debt  in  those  quarters.  The  South  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed ;  and  flic  terror,  or  seduction,  of  the 
payment,  or  non-payment,  of  her  bank  debt, 
would  operate  nothina;  there.  The  North  owed 
but  little,  compared  to  its  means  of  paj'mcnt, 
and  the  presidential  election  would  turn  upon 
other  points  in  that  region.  The  bank  debt  was 
the  argument  for  the  West ;  and  the  bank  and 
the  orators  had  worked  hand  in  hand,  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  use,  this  argument.  Mr.  B.  then 
affirmed,  that  the  debt  had  been  created  for  the 
very  purpose  to  which  it  was  now  applied ;  an 
electioneering,  political  purpose;  and  this  he 
proved  by  a  reference  to  authentic  documents. 

"  Mrst:  He  took  the  total  bank  debt,  as  it  ex- 
isted when  President  Jackson  first  brought  the 
bank  charter  before  the  view  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1829,  aiid  showed  it  to  be  §40,216,000; 
then  he  took  the  total  debt  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, being  §70,428,000;  and  thus  showed  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  millions  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  and  four  months.  This  great  increase 
had  occurrfed  since  the  President  had  delivered 
opinions  against  the  bank,  and  when  as  a  pru- 
dent, and  law  abiding  institution,  it  ought  to 
have  In  en  reducing  and  curtailing  its  business, 
or  at  all  events,  keeping  it  stationary.  He  then 
showed  the  annual  progress  of  this  increase,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  increase  was  faster  and 
faster,  a.s  the  charter  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
its  termination,  and  the  question  of  its  renewal 
pressed  closer  and  closer  upon  the  people.  He 
ahowed  that  the  increase  the  first  year  after  the 
message  of  182U  v^as  four  millions  and  a  quarter; 


in  the  second  year,  which  wna  last  year  aboui 
nineteen  millions,  to  wit,  from  $44,052  (X)0  ta 
§03,026  452 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  four  flrg! 
months  of  the  present  year  was  nearly  five  nil 
lions,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  ami 
a  quarter  a  month  since  the  bank  had  appljo  i 
for  a  renewal  of  her  charter!  After  havinl; 
shown  this  enormous  increase  in  the  Biim  total 
of  the  debt,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  sliow  where  it 
had  taken  place ;  and  this  he  proved  to  bo 
chiefly  in  the  West,  and  not  merely  in  tlie  West 
but  prnicipally  in  those  parts  of  the  West  in 
which  the  presidential  election  was  hold  to  be 
most  doubtful  and  critical. 

"  He  began  with  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
showed  that  the  increase  there,  since  the  deli'vcrv 
of  the  message  of  1820,  was  §5,001,) (il-  ,„ 
Kentucky,  that  the  increase  was  $3  609838  • 
that  in  Ohio,  it  was  §2,079,207.    Hero  was  an 
increase  of  ten  millions  in  three  critical  and 
doubtful  States.    And  so  on,  in  others.    Having 
shown  this  enormous  increase  of  debt  in  the 
West,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  show,  from  the  time 
and  circumstances  and  subsequent  events  that 
they  were  created  for  a  po!"tical  purpose  and 
had  already  been  used  by  the  bank  with  that 
view.    He  then  recurred  to  the  two-and-twcntv 
circulars,  or  writs  of  execution,  as  he  called 
them,  issued  against  the  South  and  West,  in 
January  and  Febniary  last,  ordering  curtailments  1 
of  all  debts,  and  the  supply  of  reinforcements  to 
the  Northeast.    He  showed  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  baniv  for  issuing  the  orders  of  I 
curtailments  were  false ;  that  she  was  not  de- 
prived o*"  public  deposits,  as  she  asserted ;  for 
she  then  had  twelve  millions,  and  now  has 
twelve  millions  of  these  deposits  ;  that  she  was 
not  in  distress  for  money,  as  she  asserted,  fur  | 
she  was  then  increasing  her  loans  in  other  quar- 
ters, at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  I 
month,  and  had  actually  increased  them  ten  I 
millions  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  first 
order  of  curtailment,  in  October,  1831,  to  the 
end  of  May,  1832 !    Her  reasons  then  assigned  I 
for  curtailing  at  the  Western  branches,  were  I 
false,  infamously  false,  and  were  proved  to  be  soj 
by  her  own  returns.    The  true  reasons  were] 
political :  a  foretaste  and  prelude  to  what  is  now  I 
threatened.    It  was  a  manoeuvre  to  press  the! 
debtoi"s — a  turn  of  the  screw  upon  the  borrow- 
ers— to  make  them  all  cry  out  and  join  in  t 
clamors  and  petitions  for  a  renewed  charter!] 
This  was  the  reason,  thie  the  object ;  and  a  most  I 
wanton  and  cmel  sporting  it  was  with  tlie  pro- 1 
perty  and  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  debtors.  | 
The  overflowing  of  the  river  at  Louisville  audi 
Cincinnati,  gave  the  bank  an   opp-   cunity  ofj 
showing  its  gracious  condescension  in  the  tcra-f 
porary  and  slight  relaxation  of  her  ord?rs  atl 
those  places ;  but  there,  and  every  where  else  in  I 
the  West,  the  screw  was  turned  far  en(  :gh  tol 
make  the  screams  of  the  victims  r^ach  their  rc-f 
presentativcB  in  Congress.     In  Mobile,  alone,! 
half  a  million  was  curtailed  out  of  a  million  andl 
a  half;  at  every  other  branch,  curtailments  uil 
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(oimt  on ;  and  all  this  for  political  eflect,  and  to 
L  followed  up  by  the  electioneering  fabrication 
tint  it  is  the  cfiTcct  of  the  veto  message.  Yes ! 
^  veto  message  and  President,  arc  to  be  held 
m  i»  the  cause  of  these  curtailments,  which 
klfo  been  going  on  for  half  a  year  past ! 

•  Connected  with  the  creation  of  this  new 
M  was  the  cstiiblishment  of  several  new 
lunches,  and  the  promise  of  many  more.    In- 
jtead  of  remaining  stationarv,  and  awaiting  the 
tftion  of  Congress,  the  bank  showed  itself  de- 
tinsined  to  spread  and  extend  its  business,  not 
onlv  in  debts,  but  in  new  branches,    Nashville, 
N'ltchcz  St.  ix)ui8,  were  favored  with  branches 
it  the  eleventh  hour.    New-York  had  tiie  same 
tiTor  done  her ;  and,  at  one  of  th'ese  (the  branch 
It  Utica),  the  Senate  could  judge  of  the  neces- 
(ity  to  the  federal  government  which  occasioned 
itto  be  established,  and  which  necessity,  in  the 
MiiM  of  the  Supremo  Court,  is  suiBcioiit  to 
merturn  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a  State ; 
ihc  Senate  could  judge  of  this  necessity,  from 
liefact  that  twenty-five  dollars  is  ratlier  a  large 
d'posit  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Trca- 
snw,  and  that,  nt  the  last  returns,  the  federal 
ilepositwas  precisely  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents ! 
to  extension  of  branches  and  inci^ase  of  debt, 
It  the  approaching  termination  of  the  charter, 
ns  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  bank 
toberechartercd  at  all  hazards.    It  was  done 
to  create  an  interest  to  caiTy  her  through,  in 
fliiteof  the  will  of  the  people.    Numerous  pro- 
tiisa  f(ir  new  branches,  is  another  trick  of  the 
ami'  kind.    Thirty  new  branches  ara  said  to  bo 
in  contemplation,  and  about  three  hundred  vil- 
ItKS  have  been  induced  each  to  believe  that  it- 
self was  the  favored  spot  of  location ;  but,  always 
[fon  the  condition,  well  understood,  that  Jack- 
Kn  should  not  be  re-elected,  and  that  they 
stould  elect  a  representative  to  vote  for  the  re- 
tkiirter. 

"Mr.  B.,  having  shown  when  and  why  this 
Western  debt  was  created,  examined  next  into 
thealleged  necessity  for  its  prompt  and  rigorous 
fillection,  if  the  charter  was  not  renewed  ;  he 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  necessity  in 
point  of  law.    He  affirmed  that  the  bank  could 
tike  as  much  time  as  she  pleased  to  collect  her 
and  could  be  just  as  gentle  with  her 
Jebtors  as  she  chose.    All  that  she  had  to  do 
TO  to  convert  a  few  of  hei  directors  into  trus- 
ties, as  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
done,  the  aftairs  cf  which  were  wound  up  so 
jpntiy  that  the  country  did  not  know  when  it 
Hided.  Mr.  B.  appealed  to  what  would  be  ad- 
inttedtobe  bank  authority  on  this  point:  it 
m  the  opinion  of  the  senator  fronj  Kentucky 
()lr,  Clay),  not  in  his  speech  against  renewing 
jlle  bank  charter,  in  1811,  but  in  his  report  of 
4«i  year  against  allowing  it  time  to  wind  up  its 
liirs.  The  bank  then  a.sked  time  to  wind  up 
attairs;  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  country 
o'jld  be  ruined,  if  time  was  not  allowed ;  but 
senator  from  Kentucky  then  answered  that 
,  by  referring  the  bank  to  its  common  law 


right  to  constitute  trustcen  to  wind  up  its  afiaira. 
The  Congress  acted  upon  the  suggestion  by  re* 
fusing  the  time;  the  bank  acted. upon  the  sug- 
gestion by  appointing  trustees;  the  debtors 
hushed  their  cries,  and  the  public  never  heard  of 
the  subject  afterwards.  The  pretext  of  an  un- 
rcncwcd  charter  is  not  neces.sary  to  stimulate 
the  bank  to  the  pressure  of  Western  debtors. 
Look  at  Cincinnati !  what  but  a  determination 
to  make  its  power  felt  and  feared  occasioned  the 
pressure  nt  that  place  ?  And  will  that  disposi- 
tion ever  be  wanting  to  such  an  institution  as 
that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States? 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  clinnged  his 
opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank ; 
but  has  he  changed  it  about  the  legality  of  the 
trust?  If  ho  has  not,  ho  must  surrender  his 
alarms  for  the  niin  of  the  West ;  if  he  has,  the 
law  itself  is  unchanged.  The  bank  may  act 
under  it; -and  if  she  does  not,  it  is  because  she 
will  not ;  and  because  she  chooses  to  punish  the 
West  for  refusing  to  support  her  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  What  then  becomes  of  all  this 
cry  about  ruined  fortunes,  fallen  prices,  and  the 
loss  of  growing  crops?  All  imagination  or  cruel 
tyranny !  The  bank  debt  of  the  West  is  thirty 
millions.  She  has  six  years  to  pajr  it  in ;  and, 
at  all  events,  he  that  cannot  pay  m  six  years, 
can  hardly  do  it  at  all.  Ten  millions  are  in  bills 
of  exchange ;  and,  if  they  are  real  bills,  they  will 
be  payable  at  maturity,  in  ninety  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days ;  if  not  real  bills,  but  disguised 
loans,  drawing  interest  as  a  debt,  and  premium 
as  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  usurious  and  void, 
and  may  be  vacated  in  any  upright  court. 

"  But,  the  great  point  for  the  West  to  fix  its 
attention  upon  is  the  fact  that,  once  in  everjf  ten 
years,  the  capital  of  this  debt  is  paid  in  annual 
mterost ;  anil  that,  after  paying  the  capital  many 
times  over  in  interest,  the  principal  will  have  to 
be  paid  at  last.  The  sooner,  then,  the  capital  is 
paid  and  interest  stopped,  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try. 

"  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  dilated  large- 
ly upon  the  withdrawal  of  bank  capital  from 
the  West.  Mr.  B.  showed,  from  the  bank  doc- 
uments, that  they  had  sent  but  938,000  dol- 
lars of  capital  there ;  that  the  operation  was  the 
other  way,  a  ruinous  drain  of  capital,  and  that 
in  hard  money,  from  the  West.  He  went  over 
the  tables  which  showed  the  annual  amount  of 
these  drains,  and  demonstrated  its  ruinous  na- 
ture upon  the  South  and  West.  He  showed  the 
tendency'  of  all  branch  bank  paper  to  flow  to  the 
Northeast,  the  necessity  to  redeem  it  annually 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  bills  of  exchange,  rnd 
the  inevitable  result,  that  the  West  would  even- 
tually be  left  without  either  hard  money,  or 
branch  bank  paper. 

"Mr.  Clay  had  attributed  all  the  disasters  of 
the  late  war,  especially  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
and  the  Bladensburg  rout,  to  the  want  of  this 
bank.  Mr.  B.  asked  if  bank  credits,  or  bank 
advances,  could  have  inspired  courage  into  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  old  man  who  had  been 
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th<^  cauBe  of  tho  Hurrt-ndor  of  Dcnoit  /  or,  <oultl 
huvf  made  thora  flj>1it  who  could  not  bo  iimpired 
Ity  tho  vii  V  of  their (lapitol,  the  presoncr  of  thfir 
Prosideii  iHid  the  nonrproximitvof  their  fami- 
lies and  tiresidos  .'  Andrew  Jiiekson  coiif(iieit)(l 
at  New  Orleans,  without  money,  without  arms, 
without  credit — aye,  without  a  bank.  He  got 
tvin  hirt  flints  from  the  piratcH.  Ilew  ted  the 
idea  of  bravo  men  being  produced  by  tin!  bank. 
If  <t  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  a  burtlit  i 
upcii  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  was  now, 
tit  this  hour,  a  burthen  upon  tho  haiuls  of  the 
government,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  It  had  procured  u  payiia'iit  of 
six  millions  of  tho  public  debt  to  be  delayed, 
from  July  to  Octolier,  under  tho  pretext  that 
the  merchants  could  not  pay  their  bonds,  when 
these  bonds  wire  now  paid. and  twelve  millions  of 
dollars — twice  thcamoimt  intended  to  have  been 
paid — lies  in  tho  vaults  of  the  bank  to  be  used  by 
her  in  bcutingdown  the  vi  to  message,  the  author 
of  the  message,  and  nil  who  sharo  his  opinions. 
Tho  bank  was  not  only  a  liarthen  upon  the 
hands  of  tin  govennnent  no\  .  but  had  been  a 
burthen  upon  it  in  three  years  after  it  started — 
when  it  would  have  stopped  piument,  as  all 
America  knowSj  m  April  1810,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  use  of  eight  millions  of  jmblic  deposits, 
and  tho  Bcasonablo  arrival  of  wagons  loaded  with 
.specie  irom  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

'•  Mr.  B.  defended  the  old  banks  in  Kentuoky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  from  the  aspersions  which 
hid  been  cast  upon  them.  They  had  aided  the 
government  when  tho  Northern  bankers,  who 
row  scoir  at  them,  refused  toail- ance  a  dollar. 
Thoy  had  advanced  the  money  which  enabled 
the  warriors  of  the  AV'est  to  go  forth  to  battle. 
Thoy  had  crippled  themselves  to  aid  their  gov- 
ernment. After  tho  war  they  resumed  specie 
payments,  which  had  been  suspended  with  tho 
consent  of  the  legislatures,  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend all  their  means  in  aid  of  the  national  strug- 
gle. This  resumption  was  made  practicable  by 
the  Treasury  deposit,  in  the  State  institutions. 
They  were  withdrawn  to  give  capital  to  the 
branches  of  the  great  monopoly,  when  first  extend- 
ed to  the  West.  These  branches,  then,  produc- 
ed again  the  draining  of  the  local  banks,  which 
they  had  voluntn.'ily  suflered  for  the  sake  of 
government  during  the  war.  They  had  sacri- 
ficed their  interests  and  credit  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  national  treasury — and  tho  treasu- 
ry surrendered  them,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  national 
bank.  They  stopped  payment  under  the  pres- 
sure and  extortion  of  the  new  establishments, 
introduced  against  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
legislatures  of  the  Western  States.  Tho  paper 
of  the  Western  banks  depreciatc<i — the  stock  cf 
tho  States  and  of  individual  stockholders  was 
sacrificed — the  country  was  filled  with  a  spu- 
rious currency,  by  the  coui.so  of  an  institution 
which,  it  was  pretended,  was  established  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
banks,  and  foreigners  and  nou-rcsidcnts  were  fat- 


tened on  4heir  spoils.  Thoy  were  stiippwi  of 
their  specie  to  i)anii>er  the  imperial  bank.  '\^\~^.^. 
'  '!  victims  to  their  patriotism,  and  to  llii.  ..sul^ 
m'-iiient  of  the  United  .States  bank;  uml  n  «n^( 
jsj^st  and  unkind  to  reproach  them  with  a  fait 
which  their  patriotism,  and  tho  t'stablishiiiin 
of  tho  federal  bank  brought  upon  them. 

"Mr.  <  lay  and  Mr.  Wobsterhad  lelmkcd  the 
Presideni  i.^r  his  allusion  to  the  manner  in  wiiich 
the  bank  charter  had  Wen  pushed  through  Ci  n. 
gres.s,  pending  an  unlJ!  I isheil  investigation,  rtlne! 
tantly  conceded.  Mi.  U.  demanded  if  that  wm 
not  true?  lie  asked  if  it  was  not  wrong  to  imsli 
tho  charter  through  in  that  manner,  and  if  the 
President  had  not  done  right  to  stop  it,  to  Imlk 
this  hurried  process,  and  to  give  tho  iieople  limo 
for  consideration  and  enable  them  to  act?  He 
had  only  brought  tho  subjecl  to  the  m.uce  of  tho 
Congress  and  tho  people,  but  had  not  ivonu- 
men'jt'd  iramodiato  legislation,  before  tho sirhint 
had  been  canvas.sed  before  tho  nation.  It  vl^  ^ 
gross  perversion  of  his  messages  to  quote  tlmii 
in  favor  of  immediate  decision  without  previous 
investigation,  llo  was  not  evading  tho  question, 
The  veto  message  proved  that.  He  sought  tinii! 
for  the  people,  not  for  himself,  and  in  that  lie 
coincided  with  a  sentiment  lately  exprcfscd  hy 
tho  senator  himself  ^from  Kentucky)  at  Cincin- 
nati ;  he  was  coinciding  with  tho  example  of  the 
British  parliament,  which  had  not  yet  (kidwl 
the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  just  raised  an  e.xtraordinaiv 
committee  of  thirty-one  members  to  cxamini' 
the  bank  through  all  her  departments ;  and,  what 
was  much  more  material,  he  had  coincided  wiili 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the  riiiht- cf 
the  people,  in  preventing  an  expiring  ininoiity 
Congress  from  usurping  tho  powers  and  liglits 
of  their  successors.  The  President  had  not 
evaded  the  question.  lie  had  met  it  fully.  He 
might  have  said  nothing  about  it  in  his  ratssagis 
of  1829,  '30,  and  '31.  He  might  have  remaiiic'd 
silent,  and  had  the  support  of  both  parties;  but 
the  safety  and  interest  of  tho  countiy  required 
the  people  to  bo  awakened  to  tho  consideiiiion 
of  the  subject.  He  had  waked  them  up;  and 
now  that  they  are  awake,  ho  has  secured  tlicia 
time  for  con.sideration.    Is  this  evasion? 

"Messrs.  C.  and  W.  had  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent for  objecting  to  foreign  stockholders  in  die 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  maintained  the 
solidity  of  the  objection,  and  exposed  the  futilitj 
of  tho  argument  urged  by  the  duplicate  eenators, 
They  had  asked  if  foreigners  did  not  hold  stoclv 
in  road  and  canal  companies?  Mr.  B.  said, yes! 
but  these  road  and  canal  companies  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  bankers  of  the  United  States !  The 
foreign  stockholders  in  this  bank  were  the  tali- 
crs  of  the  United  States.  They  held  its  moneys; 
they  collected  its  revenues;  they  almost  con- 
trolled its  finances ;  they  were  to  give  or  with- 
hold aid  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  and,  it  might 
be,  against  their  own  government.  Was  the 
United  States  to  depend  upon  foreigners  in « 
point  so  material  to  our  existence?   Tbetwli 
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ris  a  national  inHtitutioii.    Oa^ht  n  national  iii- 
ktiiiitionto  'x!  tho  private  property  of  aliens? 
1,  was  called  the  IJank  of  the  United  .States,  luid 
(ni4t  ii  to  bo  the  b«iik  of  the  nobility  and  kcu- 
,.y  (if  Great  Britain?    The  senator  from  Ken- 
(u'ultv  ;    I  once  objected  to  foreipfn  stockholders 
liiiii^flt-    Wo  did  this  in  his  speech  Bf^iiist  the 
bank  in  1811 ;  ni\  1  altlK>"«h  ho  had  revoked  the 
<titutional  doctrines  of  that  speech,  ho  f  Mr. 
II   ,,eTor  understood  that  ho  had  n'voke(f  the 
Jiiments  then  exfiressed  of  tho  dttHRer  of  coi- 
nintion  in  our  councils  and  elections,  if  foreion''rs 
wiiililiil  the  moneyed  powerof  our  country. 
will iifi then  tluu  the  poweroC  the  pur.c  co?" 
iHlthatof  thoswunl — and  would  he  'omi 
tutlic  littm!s  of  foreijrners?    All  th'-  Ics 
hi.«tcry,5aid  Mr.  B.,  adnion    h  us  to  I-  ••ep 
fiinieii influence.    The  inosi  dangord  s  ii 
frimt'orciKncrsis  through  money.  The  i-ori 
of  orators  and  Ft-iesmen,  is  tho  remiy  \v„    to 
rfl!*.ii  the  councils,  ami  to  Inttray  tho  interest  of 
iiooiiptry.    Foreigners  now  own  ono  fourth  of 
tliis  ''ank;  they  may  own  tho  whole  of  it! 
'Vhiit  a  temptation  to  them  to  engage  in  our 
tieftions  I    By  carrying  a  President,  imd  a  ma- 
iority  of  Conj!;rcsy,  to  suit  themselves,  they  not 
only  iKicorao  masters  of  the  moneyed  power,  but 
j[io  of  tho  political  power,  of  this  republip. 
;\ivlcan  it  bo  suiii)08ed  that  tho  British  stock- 
1:  1,  rs  are  indifferent  to  tho  issue  of  this  elec- 
linn?  that  they,  i\    '   their  agents,  can  see  with 
in.liircrcnce,  the  re-rlection  of  a  man  who  may 
disappoint  their  hopes  of  fortune,  and  whoso 
aeliicvtment  at  New  Orleans  h  n  continued  me- 
mento of  tho  most  signal  defeat  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land ever  sustained  l 

Tlie  President,  in  his  message,  had  charac- 
I  idzwl  thu  eyclusivo  privilege  of  llie  bank  as  '  a 
monopoly.'    To  this  Mr.  Webster   hud   taken 
tsci'ption,  and  ascended  to  thf  Greek   n)ot  of 
1  ilic  word  to  demonstrate  its  1  rue  signification, 
and  the  incorrectness  of  the  Presi<k'nt's  applica- 
I  tiun.   Mr.  B.  defended  the  Pre-siileut's  use  of 
the  term,  and  said  that  he  would  give  authority 
too,  but  not  Greek  authority,    lie  would  as- 
cend, not  to  tho  Greek  root,  but  to  the  English 
ti'st  of  the  word,  und  show  that  a  whig  baronet 
lud  applied  the  term  to  the  Bank  of  England 
iritli  still  more  ofl'ensivc  epithets  than  any  the 
President  had  used.     Mr.  B.  then  read,  and 
I  commented  upon  several  passages  of  a  .<poech  of 
I  Sir  William  Pulteuey,  in  tho  British  House  of 
Coininons,  against  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Link  of  England,  in  which  the  term  monopoly 
I  ns  repeatedly  applied  to  that  bank ;  and  other 
I  terms  to  display  its  dangerous  and  odious  char- 
I  tcr.  In  ono  of  the  passages  tho  whig  baronet 
haid:  'The  bank  has  been  supported,  and  is  still 
jfcnpportedj  by  the  fear  nnd  terror  which,  by  the 
I  mans  of  its  monopoly,  it  has  had  tho  power  to 
linspire.'   In  another,  lo  said:  'I  consider  tho 
Ipovrergivcn  by  tho  monopoly  to  bo  of  the  na- 
Itimof  all  other  despotic  power,  which  corrupts 
I  the  despot  as  much  as  it  corrupts  the  slave!' 
|Ia  a  third  passage  he  said :  '  Whatever  language 


the  private  bankers  may  feel  thcmRclvcH  bound 
to  hold,  ho  could  not  believe  they  had  any  sat- 
isfaction in  remaining  subject  to  a  power  which 
m\yht  destroy  them  at  any  moment.'  In  a 
fourth  :  'No  nian  in  Franco  was  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  Bastil,'  wliile  it  existed;  yet  when 
it  foil,  it  cnmo  down  amidst  tho  universal  atrla- 
mations  of  tho  nation  ! ' 

"Here,  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  authority,  Eng- 
lish authority,  fur  calling  tho  British  bank  in 
England  a  monopoly ;  and  tho  British  bank  in 
America  is  copied  from  it.  Sir  Wm.  Pulteney 
-rocs  ♦\irthor  than  Presi.  lent  Jackson.    lie  says. 

It  the  Bank  of  Eiiglnnd  rules  by  fe,ir  and 
r.  Ho  calls  it  a  (Icsjiot,  and  a  corrupt  dcs- 
He  speaks  of  tho  slaves  conuptcd  by  tho 
■"  whom  ho  doubtless  means  tho.nomi- 
icl>.  'TH  whii  have  received  ostensible  loans, 
ii'it  douceurs — never  to  bo  rejiaid,  except  in 
disli-n'irable  services.  He  considers  the  pnii.ses 
of  il'e  country  bankers  as  the  unwilling  homage 
of  thu  weak  iind  helpless  to  tho  corrupt  and 
powerful.  lie  as.siinilates  the  Bank  of  England, 
l)y  the  terrors  which  it  inspires,  to  the  old  Bas- 
tilo  in  France,  ond  anticipates  the  same  burst  of 
emancipated  joy  on  the  fall  of  the  bank,  which  was 
hoard  in  Franco  on  the  fall  of  the  Ba.stile.  And 
is  he  not  right  ?  And  may  not  every  word  of 
liis  invective  bo  applied  to  the  British  bank  in 
America,  and  find  its  appropriate  application  in 
well-known,  and  incontestable  facts  here  ?  Well 
has  ho  likened  it  to  the  Bastile ;  well  will  tho 
term  apply  in  our  own  country.  Great  is  tho 
fear  and  terror  now  inspired  by  this  bank.  Si- 
lent are  millions  of  tongues,  under  its  terrors 
which  are  impatient  for  tho  downfall  of  the  nion 
ument  of  despotism,  that  they  may  break  fortl 
into  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Tho  real  BastiU 
wof?  terrible  to  all  France;  the  figurative  Bas 
tilo  is  terrible  to  all  America;  but  above  all  to 
tho  West,  where  the  duplicate  senators  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Massachusetts,  have  pointed  to  the 
reign  of  terror  that  is  approaching,  and  drawn 
up  the  victims  for  an  anticipated  immolation. 
But,  exclaimed  Jlr.  B.,  this  is  the  month  of 
July ;  a  month  auspicious  to  liberty,  and  fatal 
to  Bastilos.  Our  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ceased  in  the  month  of  July ;  the 
Bastile  in  Franco  fell  in  tho  month  of  July  j 
Charles  X.  wns  chased  from  Franco  by  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July ;  and  tho  veto  message, 
which  is  tho  Declariuion  of  Independence  against 
the  British  bank,  originated  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  is  tho  signal  for  tho  downfall  of  the 
American  Bastile,  and  the  end  of  despotism. 
The  time  is  auspicious ;  tho  work  will  go  on  ; 
down  with  the  British  bank ;  down  with  the 
Bastile  ;  away  with  the  tyrant,  will  be  tho  pa- 
triotic cry  of  Americans ;  and  down  it  will  go. 

'■The  diiplicato  .senators,  said  Mr.  B.,  have 
occupied  themselves  v'lU  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  of  the  obligation  of  his  oath  in  con- 
struing the  constitution  for  himself.  They  also 
think  that  the  Pixsident  ougl:t  to  be  bound,  tho 
Congress  ought  to  be  bound,  to  take  the  const'i- 
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totkm  which  the  Supreme  Oourt  may  deal  out 
to  them !  If  bo,  whjr  take  an  oath  1  The  oatu 
is  to  bind  the  conscience,  not  to  enlighten  the 
head.  Every  oflBcer  takes  the  oath  for  himself; 
the  President  took  the  oath  for  himself;  admin- 
istered by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  not  to  the 
Ghitf  Justice.  He  bound  himself  to  observe 
the  constitution,  not  the  Chief  Justice's  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution ;  and  his  message 
18  ID  conformity  to  his  oath.  This  is  the  oath  of 
duty  and  of  right.  It  is  the  path  of  Je^erson, 
also,  who  has  laid  it  down  in  his  writings, 
that  each  department  judges  the  constitution 
tor  itself,  and  that  the  President  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  Supreme 
Court  is  of  the  President. 

"The  senators  from  Kentucky  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  not  only  attacked  the  President's 
idea  of  his  own  independence  in  construing  the 
constitution,  but  also  the  construction  he  has 
put  upon  it  in  reference  to  this  banl:.  They 
deny  its  correctness,  and  enter  into  arguments 
to  disprove  it,  and  have  even  quoted  authorities 
which  may  be  quoted  on  both  sides.  One  of 
the  senators,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
might  have  spared  his  objection  to  the  President 
on  this  point.  He  happened  to  think  the  same 
way  once  himself;  and  while  all  will  accord  to 
him  the  right  of  changing  for  himself,  few  will 
allow  him  the  privilege  of  rebuking  others  for 
not  keeping  up  wiih  him  in  the  rigadoon  dance 
of  changeable  opinions. 

"The  President  is  assailed  for  showing  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  West,  which  is 
made  by  this  bank.  How  assailed  ?  With  any 
documents  to  show  that  he  is  in  error  1  No  1 
not  at  all  I  no  such  document  exists.  The 
President  is  right,  and  the  fact  goes  to  a  far 
neater  extent  than  is  stateJ  in  his  message. 
He  took  the  dividend  profits  of  the  banlc, — the 
net,  and  not  the  gross  profits ;  the  latter  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  burthen  upon  the  people. 
The  annual  drain  for  net  dividends  from  the 
Webt,  is  $1,600,000.  This  is  an  enormous  tax. 
But  the  gross  profits  are  still  larger.  Then 
there  is  the  specie  drain,  which  now  exceeds 
three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Then 
there  is  the  annual  mortgage  of  the  growing 
crop  to  redeem  the  fictitious  and  usurious  bills 
of  exchange  which  are  now  substituted  for  ordi- 
nary loans,  and  whicli  sweeps  ofi'  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  South  and  West  to  the  North- 
eastern cities. — The  West  is  ravaged  by  this 
bank.  New  Orleans,  especially,  is  ravaged  by 
it ;  and  in  her  impoverishment,  the  whole  West 
sufiers ;  for  she  is  thereby  disabled  from  giving 
adequate  prices  for  Western  produce.  Mr.  B. 
declared  that  this  British  bonk,  in  his  opinion, 
had  done,  and  would  do,  more  pecuniary  dam- 
age to  New  Orleans,  than  the  British  army 
would  have  done  if  they  had  conquered  it  in 
1815.  He  verified  this  opinion  by  referring  to 
the  immense  dividend,  upwards  of  half  a  million 
ft  year,  drawn  from  the  branch  there ;  the  im- 
mense  amoimts  of  specie  drawn  from  it;  the 


produce  carried  off  to  meet  thu  domeBtio  billi 
of  exchange;  and  the  eight  and  a  half  millioni 
of  debt  existing  there,  of  which  five  millioni 
were  created  in  the  last  two  years  to  answer 
electioneering  purposes,  and  the  collection  of 
which  must  paralyze,  for  years,  the  growth  of 
the  citT.  From  further  damage  to  New  0^ 
leans,  the  veto  message  would  save  that  threat 
city.  Jackson  would  be  her  saviour  a  second 
time.  He  would  save  her  from  the  Britieh  bank 
as  he  had  done  from  the  British  army;  and  if 
any  federal  bank  must  be  there,  let  it  be  an  in- 
dependent one ;  a  separate  and  distinct  bank 
which  would  save  to  that  city,  and  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  it  was  the  great  and 
cherished  emporium,  th^  command  of  their  ovn 
moneyed  system,  the  regulation  of  their  o\Tn 
commerce  and  finances,  and  the  acconunodation 
of  their  own  citizens. 

"Mr.  B.  addressed  himself  to  the  Jackson 
bank  men,  present  and  absent.  They  might 
continue  to  be  for  a  bank  and  for  Jackson ;  but 
they  could  not  be  for  this  bank,  and  for  Jack- 
son. This  bank  is  now  the  open,  as  it  long 
has  been  the  secret,  enemy  of  Jackson.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  wielding  all 
its  own  money — wielding  even  the  revenues 
and  the  credit  of  the  Union — wielding  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  half  of  which  were  intended 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditors  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  but  which  the  bank  has  retained 
to  itself  by  a  false  representation  in  the  pre- 
tended behalf  of  the  merchants.  All  this  mon- 
eyed power,  with  an  organization  which  per- 
vades the  continent,  working  every  where  with 
unseen  hands,  is  now  operating  against  tlie 
President :  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  faroi 
of  this  power  and  also  in  favor  of  him  at  the 
same  time.  Choose  ye  between  them!  To 
those  who  think  a  bank  to  be  indispensable, 
other  alternatives  present  themselves.  Thej 
are  not  bound  nor  wedded  to  this.  New  Amer- 
ican banks  may  be  created.  Read,  sir,  Henn 
Parnell.  See  his  invincible  reasoning,  and  in- 
disputable facts,  to  show  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  too  powerful  for  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain  1  Study  his  plan  for  breaking  up  that 
gigantic  institution,  and  establishing  three  or 
four  independent  banks  in  its  place,  which 
would  be  so  much  less  dangerous  to  liberty. 
and  so  much  safer  and  better  for  the  people. 
In  these  alternatives,  the  friends  of  Jacbon, 
who  are  in  favor  of  national  banks,  may  find 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  without  i 
sacrifice  of  their  principles,  and  without  com- 
mitting the  Buicidtd  solecism  of  fighting  against 
him  while  professing  to  be  for  him. 

"Mr.  B.  addressed  himself  to  the  West-tho 
great,  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  patriotic,  the 
devoted  West.  It  was  the  selected  field  of  bat- 
tle. There  the  combined  forces,  the  national 
republicans,  and  .the  national  republican  bank, 
were  to  work  together,  and  to  fight  together. 
The  holy  allies  understand  each  other.  Th? 
are  able  to  speak  in  each  other's  names,  and  to 


region!  poor,  indeed 
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promise  and  threaten  in  each  other's  behalf. 
For  this  campaign  the  bank  created  its  debt  of 
thirty  millions  in  the  West ;  in  this  campaign 
the  associate  leaders  use  that  debt  for  their  own 
purposes.  Vote  for  Jackson !  and  suits,  judg- 
ments, and  executions  shall  sweep,  like  the  besom 
of  destruction,  throughout  the  vast  region  of  the 
West !  Vote  against  him !  and  indefinite  indul- 
i^nce  is  basely  promised !  The  debt  itself,  it  is 
pretended,  will,  perhaps,  be  forgiven ;  or,  at  all 
events,  hardly  ever  collected  1  Thus,  an  open 
bribe  of  thirty  millions  is  virtually  offered  to 
the  West ;  and,  lest  the  seductions  of  the  bribe 
may  not  be  sufficient  on  one  hand,  the  terrors 
of  destruction  are  brandished  on  the  other ! 
Wretched,  infatuated  men,  cried  Mr.  B.  Do  they 
thiiJc  the  West  is  to  be  bought  1  Little  do  they 
icnow  of  the  generous  sons  of  that  magnificent 
region !  poor,  indeed,  in  point  of  money,  but  rich 
m  all  the  treasures  of  the  heart  l.rich  in  all  the 
qualities  of  freemen  and  republicans!  rich  in  all 
the  noble  feelings  which  look  with  equal  scorn 
upon  a  bribe  or  a  threat.  The  hunter  of  the 
West,  with  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and  a  hunting 
shirt  drawn  around  him,  would  repel  with  in- 
dignation the  highest  bribe  that  the  bank  could 
offer  him.  The  wretch  (said  Mr.  Benton,  with 
a  significant  gesture])  who  dared  to  offer  it,  would 
expiate  the  insult  with  his  blood. 

"Mr.  B.  rapidly  summed  up  with  a  view  of 
the^gerous  power  of  the  bank,  and  the  pre- 
sent audacity  of  her  conduct.  She  wielded  a 
debt  of  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  or- 
ganization which  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
tiiion,  and  she  was  sole  mistress  of  the  moneyed 
power  of  the  republic  She  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  political  arena,  to  control  and  govern 
the  presidential  election.  If  she  succeeded  in 
that  election,  she  would  wish  to  consolidate  her 
power  by  getting  control  of  all  other  elections. 
Governors  of  States,  judges  of  the  courts,  rep- 
resentativee  and  senators  in  Congress,  all  must 
belong  to  her.  The  Senate  especially  must  be- 
long to  her ;  for,  there  lay  the  'Hjwwr  to  con- 
firm nominations  and  to  try  impeachments ;  and, 
to  get  possession  of  the  Senate,  the  legislatures 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  would  have  to  be 
acquired.  The  war  is  now  upon  Jackson,  and 
if  he  is  defeated,  all  the  rest  will  fall  an  easy 
fKj.  What  individual  could  stand  in  the  States 
agamst  the  power  of  the  bank,  and  that  bank 
flushed  with  a  victory  over  the  conqueror  of  the 
conquerors  of  Bonaparte  ?  The  whole  govern- 
ment would  loll  into  the  hands  of  this  moneyed 
power.  An  oUgarchy  would  be  immediately  es- 
tablished i  and  that  oligarchy,  in  a  few  generv 
tions,  would  ripen  into  a  monarch}'.  All  govern- 
ments must  have  theurend ;  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
this  republic  must  perish ;  but  that  time,  he  now 
trusted,  was  far  distant ;  and  when  it  comes,  it 
should  come  in  glory,  and  not  in  shame.  Rome 
had  her  Pharsalia,  and  Greece  her  Chssronca ; 
wd  this  republic,  more  illustrious  in  her  birth 
than  Greece  or  Rome,  was  entitled  to  a  death  as 
glorious  as  theirs.   She  would  not  die  by  poison 


—perish  in  corruption — ^no  I  A  field  of  aniu^ 
and  of  glory,  should  be  her  end.  She  had  a 
right  to  a  battle — a  great,  immortal  battle- 
where  heroes  and  patriots  could  die  witii  the 
liberty  which  they  scorned  to  survive,  and  con- 
secrate, with  their  blood,  the  spot  which  marked 
a  nation's  fall. 

"  After  Mr.  B.  had  concluded  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Clay  rose  and  said : — 

"  The  senator  from  Missouri  expresses  dissatis* 
faction  that  the  speeches  of  some  senators  should 
fill  the  galleries.  He  has  no  ground  for  uneasi- 
ness on  this  score.  For  if  it  be  the  fortune  of 
somo  senators  to  fill  the  galleries  when  they 
speak,  it  is  the  fortune  of  others  to  empty  them, 
with  whatever  else  they  fill  the  chamber.  The 
senator  from  Missouri  has  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  performance 
to  day ;  for  among  his  auditors  is  a  lady  of  great 
literary  eminence.  [Pointing  to  Mrs.  RoyaL] 
The  senator  intimates,  that  in  my  remarks  on 
the  message  of  the  President,  I  was  deficient  in 
a  proper  degree  of  courtesy  towards  that  officer. 
Whether  my  deportment  here  be  decorous  or 
not,  I  should  not  choose  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  answered  the 
President's  arguments,  and  gave  my  own  views 
of  the  facts  and  inferences  introduced  by  him 
into  his  message.  The  President  states  that  the 
bank  has  an  injurious  operation  on  the  interests 
of  the  West,  and  dwells  upon  its  exhausting 
effects,  its  stripping  the  country  of  its  currency, 
&c.,  and  upon  these  views  and  statements  I  com- 
mented in  a  manner  which  the  occasion  called 
for.  But,  if  I  am  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
rules  of  decorum,  I  shall  not  look  to  the  gentle- 
man for  instruction.  I  shall  not  strip  him  <^ 
his  Indian  blankets  to  go  to  Boon's  Lick  for 
lessons  in  deportment,  nor  yet  to  the  Court  of 
Versailbs,  which  he  eulogizes.  There  are  some 
peculiar  reasons  why  I  should  not  go  to  that 
senator  for  my  views  of  decorum,  in  regard  to 
my  bearing  towards  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
why  he  is  not  a  fit  instructor.  I  never  had 
any  personal  rencontre  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  never  complained  of  any 
outrages  on  my  person  committed  by  him.  I 
never  published  any  bulletins  respecting  bin  pri- 
vate brawls.  The  gentleman  will  understand 
my  allusion.  [Mr.  B.  said  ■  He  will  understand 
you,  sir,  and  so  will  you  him.]  I  never  com- 
plained, that  while  a  brother  of  mine  was  down 
on  the  ground,  senseless  or  dead,  he  received 
another  blow.  I  have  never  made  any  declara- 
tion like  these  relative  to  the  individual  who  is 
President.  Thero  is  also  a  singular  prophecy  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  election  r)f  this  indi> 
vidual,  which  far  surpasses,  in  evil  foreboding, 
whatever  I  may  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  hu 
election.  I  never  made  any  prediction  so  sinis- 
ter, nor  made  ::ny  declaration  so  harsh,  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  prediction  to  which  I 
allude.  I  never  declared  uiy  apprehension  and 
belief,  that  if  he  wer3  '\  ted,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  legislate  witii  !<--'ola  and  dirks  by 
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onr  side.  At  this  last  stage  of  the  session  I  do 
not  rise  to  renew  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
I  only  rose  to  give  the  senator  iW>m  Missouri 
a  full  acquittance,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
Airther  occasion  for  opening  a  new  account  with 
him. 

"  Mr.  B.  repUed.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  had 
an  affray  with  General  Jackson,  and  thiit  I  did 
complain  of  his  conduct.  We  fought,  sir ;  and 
we  tought,  I  hope,  like  men.  When  the  e3q)lo- 
sion  was  oyer,  there  remained  no  ill  will,  on 
either  side.  No  vituperation  or  system  of  iwtty 
persecution  was  kept  up  between  us.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  true,  that  I  nad  the  personal  difficulty, 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  has  had  the 
delicacy  to  bring  before  the  Senate.  But  let  me 
tell  the  senator  fh>m  Kentuckr  there  is  no  ad- 
'  joumed  question  of  veracity'  between  me  and 
General  Jackson.  All  difiiculty  between  us 
ended  with  the  conflict ;  and  a  few  months  after 
it,  I  believe  that  either  party  would  cheerfully 
have  relieved  the  other  from  any  peril;  and  now 
we  shake  hands  and  are  friendly  when  we  meet. 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  no  '  adjourned  ques- 
tion of  veracity '  between  me  and  General  Jackson, 
standing  over  for  settlement.  If  there  had  been, 
a  gulf  would  have  separated  us  as  deep  as  hell. 

"Mr.  B.  then  referred  to  the  prediction  alleged 
by  Mr.  Clay,  to  have  been  made  by  him.  I 
have  seen,  he  said,  a  placard,  first  issued  in  Mis- 
souri, and  republished  lately.  It  first  appeared 
in  1825,  and  stated  that  I  had  said,  in  a  public 
address,  that  if  General  Jackson  should  be 
elected,  we  must  be  guarded  with  pistols  and 
dirks  to  defend  ourselves  while  legislating  here. 
This  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  at  the  time. 
A  gentleman,  well  acquainted  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  (Col.  Lawless),  published  a  handbill 
denying  the  tr"»''  of  the  statement,  and  calling 
upon  any  perr  th'^^  ;3tate  to  name  the  time 

and  place,  wb  i  where,  any  such  address 

had  been  hear^  Avm  me,  or  any  such  declara- 
tion made.  Colonel  Lawless  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliu''  with  the  campaign,  but  he  could  never 
meet  ^ith  a  single  individual,  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  State,  who  could  recollect  to  have 
ever  heard  any  such  remarks  from  me.  No  one 
came  forward  to  reply  to  the  call.  No  one  had 
ever  heard  me  make  the  declaration  which  was 
charged  upon  me.  The  same  thing  has  lately 
been  printed  here,  and,  in  the  night,  stuck  up  in 
apla^ird  upon  the  posts  and  walls  of  this  city. 
While  its  author  remained  concealed,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  him  to  account,  nor 
could  I  make  him  responsible,  who,  in  the  dark, 
sticks  it  to  the  posts  and  wails:  but  since  it  is 
iu  open  day  introduced  into  this  chamber  I 
am  enabled  to  meet  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  met. 
I  see  .who  it  is  that  uses  it  here,  and  to  his  face 
[pointii^  to  Mr.  Clay]  I  am  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce it,  as  I  now  do,  an  atrocious  calumny. 

"Mr.  Clay. — The  assertion  that  there  is  'an 
acljoumed  question  of  veracity'  between  me  and 
Gen.  Jackson,  is,  whether  made  by  man  or  mas- 
ter absolutely  fiuse.    The  President  made  a  cer- 


tain charge  agamst  me,  and  he  refernd  to  wib 
ncsses  to  prove  It.  I  denied  the  truth  of  iIm 
charge.  He  called  upon  his  witness  to  proTe 
it.  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  say,  whether 
that  witness  sustained  the  truth  of  the  Presj. 
dent's  allegation.  That  witness  is  now  on  his 
passage  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  conunission 
m  his  pocket.  [Mr.  B.  here  said  aloud,  in  his 
place,  the  Mississippi  and  the  fisheries— Mr. 
Adams  and  the  fisneries — every  body  under- 
stands it.]  Mr.  C.  said,  I  do  not  yet  understand 
the  senator.  He  then  remarked  upon  the  'pre- 
diction' which  the  senator  from  Missouri  had 
disclaimed.  Can  he,  said  Mr.  C,  look  to  me 
and  say  that  he  never  used  the  language  attri^ 
buted '  him  in  the  placard  which  he  refers  to? 
He  scys.  Col.  Lawless  denies  that  he  used  the 
words  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Can  you  look 
me  in  the  face,  sir  [addressing  Mr.  B.],  and  say 
that  you  never  used  that  language  out  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  ? 

"Mr.  B.  I  look,  sir,  and  repeat  that  it  is  an 
atrocious  calumny  3  and  I  will  pin  it  to  him  wh» 
repeats  it  here. 

"  Mr.  Clajr.  Then  I  declare  before  the  Senate 
that  you  said  to  me  the  very  words— 

"  [Mr.  B.  in  his  place,  while  Mr.  Clay  was  jet 
speaking,  several  times  loudly  repeated  the 
word  '  fiilse,  false,  false.'] 

"  Mr.  Clay  said,  I  fling  back  the  charge  of  atro- 
cious calumny  upon  the  senator  from  Alissouri. 

A  call  to  order  was  here  heard  from  sevcra] 
senators. 

"The  President,  pro  tem.,  said,  the  senaior 
from  Kentucky  is  not  in  order,  and  must  take 
his  scat 

"Mr.  Clay.  Will  the  Chair  state  the  point 
of  order  ? 

"  The  Chair,  said  Mr.  Tazewell  (the  President 
pro  tem.),  can  enter  in  no  explanations  with  the 
senator. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  shall  be  heard.  I  demand  to 
know  what  point  of  order  can  be  taken  against 
me,  which  was  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

"  The  President,  pro  tem.,  stated,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  discussion  as  out  of  order. 
He  would  not  have  permitted  it,  had  he  been  in 
the  chair  at  its  commencement. 

"Mr.  Poindexter  said,  he  was  in  the  chair  at 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  and  did 
not  then  see  fit  to  check  it.  But  he  was  now 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  B.  I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  spoken ;  but  not  to  the 
senator  from  Kentucky. 

"Mr.  Chiv.  To  the  Senate  I  also  offer  an 
apology,    lo  the  senator  from  Missouri  none. 

"  The  question  was  here  called  for,  by  several 
senators,  and  it  was  token,  as  heretofore  re- 
ported. 

The  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  bank  was  in  the  most  impressive  form  to  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  country,  ud 
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frellctloulated  to  alarm  and  ronse  a  community. 
)[r,  Webster  concluded  with  this  peroration, 
PifgentingadireM  picture  of  distress  if  the  veto 
^  gustained,  and  portrayed  the  death  of  the 
(Ofistitution  before  it  had  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  age.  He  concluded  thus — little  forc- 
iNiDg  in  how  few  years  he  was  to  invoke  the 
diirity  of  the  world's  silence  and  oblivion  for 
the  institution  which  his  rhetoric  then  exalted 
into  a  great  and  beneficent  power,  indispensable 
to  tlie  well  working  of  the  government,  and  the 
veil  conducting  of  their  affairs  by  all  the  people : 

"Mr.  President,  wo  have  arrived  at  a  new 
epoch.  We  are  entering  on  experiments  with 
the  government  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  hitherto  untried,  and  of  fearful  and 
ipjjtlling  aspect.  This  message  calls  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  future,  which  little  resem- 
bles the  past.  Its  principles  are  at  war  with  all 
that  public  opinion  has  sustained,  and  all  which 
th(  experience  of  the  government  has  sanctioned. 
It  denies  first  principles.  It  contradicts  truths 
heretofore  received  as  indisputable.  It  denies 
to  the  jndiciary  the  interpretation  of  law,  and 
demands  to  divide  with  Congress  the  origination 
of  statutes.  It  extends  the  grasp  of  Executive 
nietcnsion  over  every  power  of  the  government. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  presents  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Union  in  the  attitude  of  arguing 
away  the  powers  of  that  government  over  which 
he  has  been  chosen  to  preside ;  and  adopting, 
for  this  purpose,  modes  of  reasoning  which, 
even  under  the  influence  of  all  proper  feeling 
towards  high  official  station,  it  is  difBcult  to 
repird  as  respectable.  It  appeals  to  every  pre- 
judice which  may  betray  men  into  a  mistaken 
viewoftheir  own  interests;  and  to  every  pas- 
son  which  may  lead  them  to  disobey  thi  im- 
pulses of  their  understanding.  It  urges  all  the 
ipecious  topics  of  State  rights,  and  national  on- 
eroachment,  against  that  which  a  great  majority 
of  the  States  have  affirmed  to  be  rightful,  and 
in  which  all  of  them  have  acquiesced.  It  sows, 
in  in  unsparing  manner,  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  ill-wiU  against  that  government  of  whicn 
its  author  is  the  oiBcial  head.  It  raises  a  cr}' 
that  liberty  is  in  danger,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  puts  forth  clmms  to  power  heretofore 
nnknown  and  unheard  o£  It  affects  alarm  for 
tb**  public  freedom,  when  nothing  so  much  en- 
dangers that  freedom  as  its  own  unparalleled 
pretences.  This,  even,  is  not  all.  It  manifest- 
ly seeks  to  influence  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
It  wantonly  attacks  whole  classes  of  the  people, 
ta  the  purpose  of  turaing  against  them  the  pre- 
judices and  resentments  of  other  classes.  It  is 
a  Btate  paper  which  finds  no  topic  too  exciting 
br  its  use ;  no  passion  too  inflammable  for  its 
iddress  and  its  solicitation.  Such  is  this  mes- 
nge.  It  renuuns,  now,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  choose  between  the  principles 


fiero  avowed  and  their  government.  These 
cannot  subsist  together.  The  one  or  the  other 
must  be  rejected.  If  the  sentiments  of  the 
message  shall  receive  general  approbation,  the 
constitution  will  have  perished  even  earlier  than 
the  moment  which  its  enemies  originally  allowed 
for  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  will  not 
have  survived  to  its  fiftieth  year." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  White,  of  Teimessee, 
exalted  the  merit  of  the  veto  message  above  all 
the  acts  of  General  Jackson's  life,  and  claimed 
for  it  a  more  enduring  fame,  and  deeper  grati- 
tude than  for  the  greatest  of  his  victories :  and 
concluded  his  speech  thus : 

"  When  the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which 
we  act  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  histori- 
an and  biographer  shall  be  employed  in  giving 
his  account  of  the  acts  of  our  most  distinguished 
public  men,  and  comes  to  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jackson ;  when  ho  shall  have  recounted  all  the 
great  and  good  deeds  done  by  this  man  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  eventful  life,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  message  was  com- 
municated shall  have  been  stated,  the  conclusion 
will  be,  that,  in  doing  this,  he  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  risk  more  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  secure  their  lib- 
erties, than  by  the  doing  of  any  other  act  what- 
ever." 

And  such,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity — the  judgment  of  posterity, 
if  furnished  with  the  materid  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  acted  when  sign- 
ing the  message  which  was  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  between  the  bank  and  the 
government. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

.  THE  PEOTECTIVE  SYSTEllI. 

The  cycle  had  come  round  which,  periodically, 
and  once  in  four  years,  brings  up  a  presidential 
election  and  a  taritf  discussion.  The  two  events 
seemed  to  be  inseparable ;  and  this  being  the 
fourth  year  from  the  groat  tarifif  debate  of  1828, 
and  the  fourth  year  from  the  last  presidential 
election,  and  being  the  long  session  which  pre- 
cedes the  election,  it  was  the  one  in  regular 
course  in  which  the  candidates  and  their  friends 
Blkko  the  greatest  cfibrts  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion  through  the  measures  which  they  pro- 
pose, or  oppose  in  Congress.    Added  to  this,  th« 
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election  being  one  on  which  not  only  a  change 
of  political  parties  depended,  but  also  a  second 
trial  of  the  election  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1824-'2S,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Olay  triumphed  over  General  Jackson,  with  the 
advantage  on  their  side  now  of  both  being  in  Con- 
gress :  for  these  reasons  this  session  became  the 
most  prolific  of  party  topics,  and  of  party  con- 
tests, of  any  one  ever  seen  in  the  annals  of  our 
Congress.  And  certainly  there  were  large  sub- 
jects to  be  brought  before  the  people,  and  great 
talents  to  appear  in  their  support  and  defence. 
The  renewid  of  the  national  bank  charter— the 
continvanoe  of  the  protective  system — internal 
improvement  by  the  federal  government — divi- 
sion of  the  public  land  money,  or  of  the  lands 
themselves — colonization  society — extension  of 
pension  list — Georgia  and  the  Cherokees — Geop- 
fpA  and  the  Supreme  Court — imprisoned  mis- 
sionaries— ^were  ail  brought  forward,  and  pressed 
with  zeal,  by  the  party  out  of  power ;  and  pressed 
in  a  way  to  show^  their  connection  with  the 
presidential  canvass,  and  the  reliance  upon  them 
to  govern  its  result  The  party  in  power  were 
chiefly  on  the  defensive ;  and  it  was  the  com- 
plete 6ivil  representation  of  a  military  attack 
and  defence  of  a  fortified  place— a  siege — with 
its  open  and  covert  attaclcs  on  one  side,  its  re- 
pulses and  sallies  on  the  other — its  sappings 
and  minings,  as  well  as  its  open  thundering 
assaults.  And  this  continued  for  seven  long 
months — from  December  to  July ;  fierce  in  the 
beginning,  and  becoming  more  so  from  day  to 
day  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
hausted session.  It  was  the  most  fiery  and 
eventful  session  that  I  had  then  seen— or  since 
seen,  except  one — the  panic  session  of  1834-'35. 
The  two  leading  measures  in  tliis  plan  of  opera- 
tions— the  bank  and  the  tariff — were  brought 
forward  simultaneously  and  quickly. —  on  the 
same  day,  and  under  the  same  lead.  The  me- 
morial for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  day  of  January : 
on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  referred, 
Mr.  Clay  submitted  a  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  tariff,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  three  days' 
duration  in  support  of  the  American  system. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  and  in  view  of 
tlie  approaching  extinction  of  the  public  debt — 
then  reduced  to  an  event  of  certainty  within  t|ie 
ensuing  year — recommended  the  abolition  « 
duties  on  numerous  articles  of  neccessity  or 


comfort,  not  produced  at  home.  Mr.  CUr  mn, 
posed  to  make  the  reduction  insubordinatioitti 
the  preservation  of  the  "American  sygtem*)) 
and  this  opened  the  whole  question  of  fireetrtde 
and  protection ;  and  occasioned  that  field  to  be 
trod  over  again  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  tnth  esi 
ploration.  Mr.  CUy  opened  his  great  speech  witli 
a  retrospect  of  what  the  condition  of  the  cotintrv 
was  for  seven  years  before  the  tarriff  of  I824, 
and  what  it  had  been  smce— the  first  a  period  of 
unprecedented  calamity,  the  latter  of  eqmlly 
unprecedented  prosperity: — and  he  made  the 
two  conditions  equally  dependent  upon  tlie  ab- 
sence and  presence  of  the  protective  gystea 
He  said : 

"Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painfiil  duty  to 
present  *o  the  other  House  of  Congress  an  nn- 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress  pe^ 
vading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  jet  re- 
member some  of  its  frightful  features.  We  all 
know  that  the  people  were  then  oppressed  and 
borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt;  that 
the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices 
were  every  where  made  of  real  estate;  that  stop 
laws  and  relief  laws  and  paper  moncr  were 
adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  de- 
struction ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue 
existed,  which  compelled  government  to  seize 
upon,  and  divert  from  its  legitimate  object,  the 
appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  the 
national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and 
navigation  were  threatened  with  a  complete 
paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of 
the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation  it 
would  be  exactly  the  term  of  seven  years  which 
immediately  preceded  the  estabUshment  of  the 
tariff  of  1824." 

This  was  a  faithful  picture  of  that  calamitous 
period,  but  the  argument  derived  from  it  was  a 
two-edged  sword,  which  cut,  and  deeply,  into 
another  measure,  also  lauded  as  the  cause  of  the  | 
public  prosperity.    These  seven  years  of  nation- 
al distress  which  immediately  preceded  the  tarifl  I 
of  1824,  were  also  the  same  seven  years  which  | 
immediately  followed  the  establishment  of  t 
national  bank ;  and  which,  at  the  time  it  wu  I 
chartered,  was  to  bo  the  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
tress under  which  the  country  labored:  besides, 
the  protective  system  was  actually  commenced 
in  the  year  1816 — contemporaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  the  national  bank.  Before  1816,  | 
protection  to  home  industry  had  been  an  inci- 
dent to  the  levy  of  revenue ;  but  m  181C  it  be- 1 
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,i0)e  ut  object    Mr.  Olay  thus  deduced  the 
fpffH  and  progTOM  of  the  proteotiTO  policy : 

"It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  4th  day  of 
jgly^hb  4th  of  July,  1789.  The  second  act 
finch  Btands  recorded  in  the  statute  book,  bear> 
jag  the  illustrious  signature  of  George  Washing- 
ton, laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  whole  system. 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  mat- 
ter it  was  then  solemly  proclaimed  to  the  Ame- 
(icia  people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  neces- 
mru  lor  "  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
■iDuiictures,"  that  duties  should  oe  laid.  It  is 
in  Tun  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure 
ofprotfiction  then  extended.  The  great  princi- 
phvu  then  established  by  the  fathers  of  the 
eonititution,  with  the  father  of  his  country  at 
tbdr  head.  And  it  cannot  now  bo  questioned, 
tbtt,  if  the  government  had  not  then  been  new 
ud  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  pro- 
tection would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been 
{opposed  necessary.  Shortly  after,  the  master 
Dindsof  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  brought 
to  act  on  this  interesting  subject.  Taking  views 
of  it  appertaining  to  the  departments  of  foreign 
ifEJin  and  of  the  treasury,  which  they  respect- 
beiy  filled,  thejr  presented,  severally,  reports 
filich  yet  remam  monuments  of  their  profound 
lisdom,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  Mr.  Je£ferson 
tipii  that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibi- 
tioiis,and  foreign^  high  duties,  ought  to  be  met, 
It  home,  by  American  restrictions,  American 
HohibitionB,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr. 
Hunilton,  surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  look- 
ing at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treated 
it  with  D!i  iibility  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not 
ten  ourpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended  pro- 
tection. 

"The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commen- 
(td  about  this  period,  and  streams  of  gold  poured 
isto  the  United  States  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  oom- 
merca  which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to  prose- 
cute. We  forgot,  or  overlooked,  in  the  general 
prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  do- 
mestic manufactures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders  in  council;  and 
our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation, 
ind  war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These 
utional  measures^  amounting  to  a  to^l  suspen- 
sioD,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our 
Ibrcip  commerce,  aflbrded  the  most  efScacious 
enconngemont  to  American  manufactures ;  and, 
iccordingly,  they  every  where  sprung  upl  Whilst 
these  measures  of  restriction  and  this  state  of  war 
cODtinued  the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in 
their  enterprises  by  every  assurance  of  support, 
by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves, 
h  was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South 
Carolma  bore  her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now   before    me,  reads: 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  encouragement 
if  domestic  manufactures  is  conducive  to  the  in- 


terest of  a  State,  b^  adding  new  ineentivea  ta 
industry,  and  as  bemg  the  means  of  disposing, 
to  advantage,  the  surplus  productions  of  the 
agriculturist:  And  whereas,  in  the  present 
unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  establish* 
ment  in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
politic,  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations.'  The  legislature,  not  being  competrat 
to  afford  tl.a  most  efficacious  aid,  by  imposing 
duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  in> 
corporate  a  company. 

'^  Peace,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  returned 
in  1815,  but  there  did  not  return  with  it  the 
golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  levelled 
at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 
It  found  all  Jburope  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts 
and  the  business  of  civil  life.  It  found  Europe 
no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the 
employer  of  our  navigation,  but  excludii?g,  or 
heavily  burdening,  almost  all  the  productions 
of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  mAnufho- 
tures,  in  navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found 
our  country,  in  short,  in  a  situation  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.  It 
became  necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  espe- 
cially our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  drcum- 
stances  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  tariff  of  ISIG  was  a  measure 
of  mere  revenue ;  and  that  it  only  reduced  the 
war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is  true  that 
the  question  then  was,  how  much,  and  in  what 
way,  should  the  double  duties  of  the  war  be  re- 
duced? Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on  Vhat 
articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  sub- 
ject the  amount  of  the  future  revenue  to  the 
wants  of  the  government  1  Then  it  was  deem- 
ed an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it 
should  be  now,  how  the  reduction  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  lead- 
ing object  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of 
181C,  I  well  remember,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.  « 

"  The  subject  of  the  American  system  was 
again  brought  up  in  1820,  by  the  bill  reported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, now  a  member  of  the  bench  of 'the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  successfully  maintained  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ;  but  the  bill  wliich 
they  passed  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  revived  in  1824,  the  whole  ground  carefully 
and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  in- 
troduced, receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  con- 
stitution. Xhis  act  of  1824  needed  amendments 
in  some  particulars,  which  were  attempted  in 
18» ,  but  ended  in  some  ii\juries  to  the  system ; 
and  now  the  whole  aim  was  to  save  an  existing 
system — not  to  create  a  new  one." 

And  he  summed  up  his  policy  thus : 

"  1.  That  the  policy  w^hich  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
the  genuine  American  system. 
I     "  2.  That  the  free  trade  system,  which  is  pro* 
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poMd  u  its  lubatitute,  ought  really  to  be  con- 
sidered sa  the  Britiiih  oolonisl  sy:!  iem. 

"3.  That  the  American  syBtem  is  beneficial 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  much  the  larger  portion. 

'^4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cot- 
ton, and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  de- 
cline averted  by  the  protectiTC  system. 

"5.  That,  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
has  been  at  all  diminished  by  the  operation  of 
that  system,  the  diminution  has  been  mure  than 
compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  homo. 

"  6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  creating  competition  among  ourselves, 
and  between  American  and  European  industry, 
reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce 
prices  of  manufkotured  objects. 

<*  7.  That,  in  point  of  &ct,  objects  within  the 
scope  *of  the  policy  of  protection  have  greatly 
fUlen  in  price. 

"  8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  bene- 
fits are  experienced,  in  s  season  of  war,  when 
the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut  oif,  they  would 
bo  much  more  extensively  felt. 

"  9.  And,  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the 
British  colonial  system  for  the  American  sys- 
tem, without  benefiting  any  section  of  the 
Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation, 
regulated  by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to 
the  prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  im- 
poverishment, and  ultimate  ruin." 

Mr.  Clay  was  supported  in  his  general  views 
by  many  able  spealcers — among  them.  Dicker- 
son  and  Frelinghuysen  of  Now  Jersey ;  Ewing 
of  Ohio ;  Holmes  of  Maine  j  Bell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Webster  and  Sils- 
bee  of  Massachusetts ;  Bobbins  and  Knight  of 
Rhode  Isknd ;  Wilkins  and  Dallas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Sprogue  of  Maine ;  Clayton  of  Delaware; 
Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Foot  of  Connecticut. 
On  the  other  hand  the  speakers  in  opposition 
to  the  protective  policy  were  equally  numerous, 
ardent  and  able.  They  were :  Messrs.  Hayne 
and  Miller  of  South  Carolina ;  Brown  and  Man- 
gum  of  North  Carolina ;  Forsyth  and  Troup  of 
Gebrgia;  Grundy  and  White  of  Tennessee; 
Hill  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Kane  of  Illinois  ; 
Benton  of  Missouri ;  King  and  Mipore  of  Ala- 
bama ;  foindextcr  of  Mississippi ;  Tazewell 
and  Tyler  of  Yirginhi;  General  Samuel  Smith 
of  Maryland.  I  limit  tbe  enumeration  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  House  tbe  subject  was  still 
more  fully  debated,  according  to  its  numbers ; 
and  like  the  bank  question,  gave  rise  to  heat ; 
and  was  kept  alive  to  the  last  day. 

General  Smith  of  Maryland,  took  up  the 


question  at  once  as  bearing  upon  the  hamonv 
and  stability  of  the  Union— as  unfit  to  U 
pressed  on  that  account  as  well  as  for  Ita  owq 
demerits — avowed  himself  a  fHend  to  incidenUl 
protection,  for  which  he  had  always  voted  and 
even  voted  for  the  act  of  1816 — which  he  con- 
sidered going  far  enough;  and  insisted  that  ill 
"  manufluturers"  were  doing  well  under  it,  and 
did  not  need  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  which 
were  made  for  "capitUists"— to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  manufacturing ;  and  who  had  not  the 
requisite  skill  and  care,  and  sufibred,  and  calkd 
upon  Congress  for  more  assistance.    He  saiA 

"  Wo  have  arrived  at  a  crisis.  Yes,  Mr.  Pmi- 
dent,  at  a  crisis  more  appalling  than  a  day  of 
battle.  I  adjure  the  Committee  on  Manufa> 
*ures  to  pause — to  reflect  on  the  dissatisfaction 
of  all  the  South.  South  Carolina  ha«  ezpresied 
itself  strongly  against  the  tariff  of  1828- 
stronger  than  the  other  States  are  willing  to 
speak.  But,  sir,  the  whole  of  the  South  feol 
deeply  the  oppression  of  that  tariff.  In  thL 
respect  there  is  no  diflerenoe  of  opinion.  The 
South — the  whole  Southern  States— aU,  con- 
sider it  OS  oppressive.  They  have  not  yet 
spoken;  but  when  they  do  spak,  it  will  be 
with  a  voice  that  .will  not  implore,  but  will  de- 
mand redress.  How  much  better,  then,  to  grant 
redress  ?  How  much  better  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  heal  the  wound  which  has 
been  inflicted  ?  I  want  nothing  that  shall  in- 
jure the  manufacturer.    I  only  want  justice. 

"  I  am,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  surri- 
vors  of  these  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. We  then  thought  we  fought  for  liberty 
— for  equal  rights.  We  fought  against  taxa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  were  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Where  is  the  diflerenoe,  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  taxed  by  the  manufacturers  or  by 
any  others  1  I  say  manufacturers— and  why 
do  I  say  so  ?  When  the  Senate  met,  there  wjj 
a  strong  dispositicn  with  all  parties  to  amelio- 
rate the  tarifi'  of  U'28 ;  but  I  now  sec  a  change, 
which  makes  mo  almost  despair  of  any  thing 
efiectual  being  accomplished.  Even  tiie  small 
concessions  made  by  the  senator  from  Ken< 
tucky  [Mr.  Clay],  have  been  reprobated  by  tte 
lobby  members,  the  ogcnts  of  the  manure- 
turers.  I  am  told  they  have  put  their  fiat  on 
any  change  whatever,  and  hence,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  change  in  the  course  and  language 
of  gentlemen,  which  almost  precl:  ies  all  hope. 
Those  interested  men  hang  on  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  like  an  incubus.  I  say  to  that 
committee,  depend  upon  your  own  good  judj^ 
ments — survey  the  whole  subject'  as  politician! 
— discard  sectional  interests,  and  study  only 
the  common  weal — act  with  these  views— and 
thus  relieve  the  oppressions  of  ^he  South. 

"  I  have  ever,  Mr.  President,  supported  the 
mterest  of  manu&ctures,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
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jone  incidentallr.  I  supported  the  late  Mr. 
l/jwodes's  bill  or  1810.  I  waa  a  member  of  his 
committee,  and  that  bill  jproteotod  the  manufiw- 
tarM  n^oientlr,  except  bar  iioiu  Mr.  Lowndes 
lad  reported  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  The  House 
reduced  it  to  nine  dollars  per  ton.  That  act 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  exclude  importsr 
tions  of  certain  articles.  The  hatters  carry  on 
^ir  business  hv  their  sons  and  apprentices, 
ind  few,  if  any,  hats  are  now  imported.  Largo 
qiuntities  are  exported,  and  preferred.  All  ar- 
ticles of  leather,  from  tanned  side  to  the  finest 
lumess  or  saddle,  have  been  excluded  from  im- 
portation ;  and  why  7  Because  the  business  is 
condocted  br  their  own  hard  hands,  their  own 
li^r,  and  they  are  now  heavily  taxed  by  the 
tiriffof  1828,  to  enable  the  rich  to  enter  into 
the  manufiuiturcs  of  the  country.  Yes,  sir,  I 
uj  the  rich,  who  entered  into  the  business  after 
the  act  of  1824,  which  prored  to  bo  a  mushroom 
iffiir,  and  many  of  them  aufiered  soTcrely.  The 
ict  of  1810,  I  repeat,  gave  all  the  protection 
that  was  necessary  or  proper,  under  which  the 
mduitrious  and  frugal  completely  succeeded. 
But,  sir,  the  capitalist  who  had  invested  his 
aplti^  in  manufactures,  was  not  to  bo  satisfied 
with  ordinary  profit ;  and  therefore  tho  act  of 
1828." 

Mr,  Clay,  in  his  opening  speech  had  adverted 
to  the  Southern  discontent  at  tho  working  of  the 
protective  tarifi*,  in  a  way  that  Eihowed  he  felt  it 
to  be  serious,  and  entitled  to  enter  into  the  con- 
Eidcration  of  statesmen ;  but  considered  this 
system  an  overruling  necessity  of  such  want 
udTaluo  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  the 
danger  to  its  existence  laid  in  the  abandonment, 
ind  not  in  the  continuance  of  the  "ATni'rican 
E/stem."  On  this  point  he  expressed  u'cself 
thas: 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a 
fev  observations  on  a  delicate  subject,  which  I 
ipproach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  duo  to  its 
serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, been  rendered  necessary  by  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  whose  for- 
beinnoe  to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable, 
IS  his  ailment  throughout  was  characterized 
by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy  of  him  and  of 
the  Senate.  The  gentleman  maide  one  declara- 
tion which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted, 
ud  I  submit  to  him  whether  an  explanation  of 
it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported 
in  his  printed  speech,  is :  '  the  instinct  of  self- 
interwt  might  have  taught  us  an  easier  way  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It 
wanted  but  the  will  to  have  supplied  ourselves 
with  every  article  embraced  in  the  protective 
•ystem,  freo  of  duty,  without  any  other  partici- 
pation, on  our  part,  than  a  simple  consent  to  re- 
ceive thenu'  [Here  Mr.  Hayne  rose,  and  re- 
nariud  that  the  passages,  which  immediately 


preceded  and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  h* 
thought,  plafaily  indicated  hu  meaning,  which 
relat«d  to  evasions  of  the  system,  hj  Ulioit  in- 
troduction of  goodb,  which  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  countenance  hi  South  Carolina.]  I  am 
nappy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir.  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  flK>m  our  view  the  fkct  that 
there  is  great  excitement  in  South  Carolina ;  that 
the  protective  system  is  openly  and  violently  de- 
nounced in  popular  meetings  j  and  that  the  legis- 
lature itself  has  declared  its  purpose  of  resortmg 
to  counteracting  measures:  a  suspension  of  which 
has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps. 
With  respect  to  this  Union,  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  cannot  be  too  generally  proclahned,  nor 
too  strongly  inculcated,  that  It  is  necessary  to 
the  whole  and  to  all  the  parts — ^necessary  to 
those  parts,  indeed,  in  difierent  degrees,  but  vi- 
tally necessary  to  each ;  and  that,  threats  to 
disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  firom  any  of  the 
parts,  would  be  quite  as  indisOTcet  and  improper, 
as  would  be  threats  from  the  residue  to  exclude 
those  parts  from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The 
great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  minority  must 
govern ;  from  which  there  is  nor  can  be  no  ap- 
peal but  to  the  sword.  That  majority  ought  to 
govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately,  and  con- 
stitutionally ;  but,  govern  it  must,  subject  only 
to  that  terrible  appeal.  If  ever  one,  or  several 
States,  being  a  nunority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcing  an 
abandonment  of  great  measures,  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  and  prospenty  of  the  whole, 
the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  gone. 
It  may  linger  on,  in  form  ana  name^  but  its  vital 
spirit  has  Bed  for  ever  I  Entertainmg  these  de- 
liberate opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic 
people  of  South  Carolina — the  land  of  Marion, 
Sumpter,  and  Pickens;  of  Kutlet^e,  Laurens, 
the  Pickneys,  and  Lowndes ;  of  living  and  pre- 
sent names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were 
not  living  or  present — to  pause,  solemnly  pause ! 
and  contemplate  the  frightful  precipice  which  lies 
directir  before  them.  To  retreat,  may  bo  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride ; 
but  it  is  to  retreat  to  the  Union,  to  safety,  and 
to  those  brethren,  with  whom,  or.  with  whose 
ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  nave  won,  on 
the  fields  of  glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  ad- 
vance, is  to  rush  on  cortaJD  and  inevitable  dis- 
grace and  destruction. 

"The  danger  to  our  Union  docs  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  persistance  in  tho  American  system,  but 
on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north 
and  east  of  James  River,  and  all  west  of  the 
mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would 
they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow  ?  Can  it  be 
expected  that  two  thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  a  policy  believed  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  their  prosperity  t   When, 
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too,  this  uorifloe  te  made  at  tho  instance  of  a 
■ingle  interait,  which  thoy  vorily  believe  will  not 
be  promoted  by  it  ?  In  eMtimating  the  decree  of 
peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two  oppoBite 
courses  of  human  policy,  tho  statesman  would 
be  short-sighted  who  should  content  himself 
with  Tiewing  only  the  evils,  real  or  imsKinary, 
which  belong  to  that  coiirxe  which  is  in  practi- 
cal operation.  Ho  Nhould  lift  himself  up  to  tho 
contemplation  of  those  greater  and  more  certain 
dangers  which  might  inevitably  attend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  alternative  course.  What  would  bo 
the  condition  of  this  Union,  if  PenuHylvania  and 
New-York,  those  mammoth  members  of  our 
confederacy,  were  flnnly  persuaded  that  their 
industry  was  paralyzed,  and  their  prosperity 
blighted,  by  tho  enibrocnicnt  of  tho  British  colo- 
nial fjvstem,  under  the  delusive  name  of  free 
trade  ?  They  are  now  tranquil,  and  happy,  and 
contented,  conscious  of  their  welfaro  and  fuel- 
ing a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  home  manufacturus  and  home  industry 
througout  all  their  great  arteries.  But  let  that 
be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predominate^  and  the  sources  of  their  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  dried  up;  let  New  England 
and  the  West,  and  the  Middle  States,  all  feel 
that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken 
policy,  and  lot  these  vast  portions  of  our  coun- 
try despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and  then, 
indeed,  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance 
and  safety  of  this  Union !" 

Here  was  an  appalling  picture  presente<I :  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  on  either  hand,  and  one 
or  tho  other  of  the  alternatives  obliged  to  be 
taken.  If  persisted  in,  the  opponents  to  tho 
protective  system,  in  the  Soutli,  were  to  make 
the  dissolution ;  if  abandoned,  its  friends,  in  the 
North,  were  to  do  it.  Two  citizens,  whose  word 
was  law  to  two  great  parties,  denounced  the 
same  event,  from  opposite  causes,  and  one  of 
which  causes  was  obliged  to  occur.  The  crisis 
required  a  hero-patriot  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Providence  had  reserved  one  for  the 
occasion.  There  had  been  a  design,  in  some,  to 
bring  Jackson  forward  for  tho  Presidency,  in 
1816,  and  again,  in  1820,  when  he  held  back. 
He  was  brought  forward,  in  1824,  and  defeated. 
These  three  successive  postponements  brought 
him  to  the  right  years,  for  which  Providence 
seemed  to  hare  destined  him,  and  which  he 
would  have  missed,  if  elected  at  cither  of  the 
three  preening  elections.  It  was  a  reservation 
above  human  wisdom  or  foresight ;  and  gave  to 
the  American  people  (at  the  moment  they  wanted 
him)  the  man  of  head,  and  heart,  and  nerve,  to 
do  what  the  crisis  required :  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  tiie  people,  and  who  knew  no 


course,  in  any  danger,  but  that  of  duty  and  m, 
triotism  {  and  had  no  feeling,  in  any  oztremity 
but  that  Qod  and  the  people  would  sustain  him. 
Such  a  man  was  wanted,  in  1832,  and  was  fouui 
— found  before,  but  reserved  for  use  now. 

The  representatives  from  the  South,  gcnLTnlIy 
but  especially  those  iVom  South  Carolina,  nhile 
depicting  tho  distress  of  their  section  of  tlio 
Union,  and  the  reversed  aspect  which  had  come 
upon  their  affairs,  less  prosperous  now  than  he. 
fore  the  formation  of  the  Union,  attributed  the 
whole  cause  of  tliis  change  to  the  action  of  the 
ibderal  government,  in  the  levy  and  distribution 
of  the  public  revenue ;  to  the  protective  sydtem 
which  was  now  assuming  permanency,  and  in- 
creasing its  exactions ;  and  to  a  course  of  expendi- 
ture which  carried  to  tho  North  what  was  levied 
on  tho  South.  Tho  democratic  party  generally 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  this  system  wu 
working  injuriously  upon  the  South,  and  that 
this  injury  ought  to  bo  relieved;  that  it  ivas  i 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Union,  which  i 
regard  for  the  Union  required  to  be  redrcsted- 
but  all  did  not  concur  in  tho  cause  of  Southern 
eclipse  in  the  race  of  prosperity  which  their 
representatives  assigned ;  and,  among  them,  Mr. 
Dallas,  who  thus  spoke :     ■ 

"The  impressive  and  gloomy  description  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ilayne], 
as  to  the  actual  state  and  wretched  prospects  of 
his  immediate  fellow-citizens,  awakens  tho  lire- 
liest  sympothyj  and  should  command  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  their  right ;  it  is  our  duty.  I  cannot 
foel  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any  portion 
of  the  American  people ;  and  esteem  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  federal 
constitution,  that  any  majority,  no  matter  how 
large,  should  connive  at,  or  protract  the  oppres- 
sion or  misery  of  any  minority,  no  matter  how 
small.  I  disclaim  and  detest  the  idea  of  making 
one  part  subservient  to  another ;  of  feasting  upen 
the  extorted  substance  of  my  countrymen;  of 
enriching  my  own  region,  by  draining  the  fe^ 
tility  and  resources  of  a  neighbor ;  of  becoming 
wealthy  with  spoils  which  leave  their  legitimate 
owners  impoverished  and  desolate.  But,  Eir,I 
want  proof  of  a  fact,  whose  existence,  at  least  a 
described,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive;  and, 
above  all,  I  want  tho  true  causes  of  that  &ct  to 
be  ascertained ;  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  legislative  remedy,  and  to  have  that  remedy 
of  a  nature  which  may  be  applied  without  pro- 
ducing more  mischiefs  than  those  it  proposes  to 
cure.  The  proneness  to  exaggerate  social  evils  ii 
greatest  with  the  most  patriotic.  Temporaiy 
embarrassment  is  sensitively  apprehended  to  hi  ^ 
permanent.  Every  day's  experience  teaches  how 
apt  we  are  to  magnify  partial  into  imivergil  dia< 
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MM,  and  with  wlut  difBouItyan  excited  inugi- 
^n  reocuM  itaelf  fW>in  despondency.  It  will 
not  do,  sir,  to  act  upon  the  glowing  or  pathetic 
delineations  of  a  gifted  orator;  it  will  not  do  to 
kecomu  enlisted,  by  ardent  exhorlationa,  in  a 
cpuiailo  BgHinst  esUblished  systems  of  policy ; 
it  wUl  not  do  to  demolish  the  walls  of  our  cit*- 
ilel  to  the  Boundrt  of  plaintiff'  eloquence,  or  tire 
the  temple  at  the  call  of  impassioned  enthu- 

••  Wliat,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  Southern  distress? 
ilu  any  gentleman  yet  Tenturc<l  to  designate 
it?  Can  any  one  do  more  than  suppose,  or  ar- 
niracnUtivcly  assume  it  ?  I  am  neither  willing 
nor  conipttent  to  flatter.  To  praise  the  honor- 
ible  senator  from  South  Garolma,  would  bo 

'  To  »(l(l  perftinie  to  the  violet— 
Vuteful  and  rlilloulous  exceu.' 

gut  if  he  has  failed  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  evils  he  deploreSj  who  can  unfold  it  ?  Amid 
tiic  warm  and  indiscriroinating  denunciations 
vith  which  ho  has  assailed  the  policy  of  protect- 
inj! domestic  manufactures  and  native  produce,  he 
liMikly  avows  that  he  would  not '  deny  that  there 
ire  otncr  causes,  besides  the  tariff,  which  have 
contributed  to  produce  the  evils  which  he  has 
depicted.'  What  are  those  '  other  causes  ?'  In 
wLat  proportion  have  they  acted  ?  How  much 
of  this  (lark  shadowing  is  ascribable  to  ea.h 
singly,  and  to  all  in  combination  ?  Would  the 
tari^ll'  be  at  all  felt  or  denouucc<l,  if  these  other 
nufces  wore  not  in  operation  ?  Would  not,  in 
fact  its  influence,  its  discriminations,  its  inequal- 
ities, its  oppressions,  but  for  these 'other  causes,' 
be  shaken,  by  the  elasticity  and  energy,  and  ex- 
i  JBiistless  spirit  of  the  South,  as '  dew-drops  from 
tk  lion's  mane  ?'  These  inquiries,  sir,  must  bo 
Mtisfaftorily  answered  before  we  can  be  justly 
required  to  legislate  away  an  entire  system.  If 
it  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  let  it  bo  exposed  and 
I  demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations  be  bufr 
I  partial,  let  us  preserve  such  portions  as  are  in- 
I  noxious.  If,  as  the  luminary  of  day.  it  bo  pure 
I  md  salutary  in  itself,  let  us  not  wisn  it  extin- 
lijihed,  because  of  the  shadows,  clouds,  and 
I  darkness  which  obscure  its  brightness  or  impede 
lita  vivifying  power. 

I  "That  other  causes  still,  Mr.  President,  for 

ISouthem  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  bo  doubted. 

llhcY  combine  witn  the  one  I  have  indicated,  and 

lire  equally  unconnected  with  the  manufacturing 

Ipolicy.   One  of  these  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to 

Iidwrt  to ;  and  when  I  mention  it,  I  beg  honor- 

|ible  senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  the 

nt  of  taunt,  of  reproach,  or  of  idle  declama- 

un.  Regarding  it  as  a  misfortune  merely,  not 

I  a  fault;  as  a  disease  inherited,  not  incurred ; 

ferlips  to  be  alleviated,  but  not  eradicated,  I 

Md  feel  self-condemned  were  I  to  treat  it 

^kr  tlian  as  an  existing  fact,  whose  merit  or 

Writ,  apart  from  the  question  under  debate,  is 

pielded  from  commentary  by  the  highest  and 

Kt  just  considerations.    I  refer,  sJ?,  to  the 

icter  of  Southern  labor,  in  itself  and  in  its 


influence  on  others.    Incapable  of  adaptation  t« 
the  ever-varying  changes  of  human  society  and 
existence,  it  retains  thi)  communiticH  in  which  it 
is  established,  in  a  ..^.tuition  of  apparent  and 
comparative  inert||eBH.   The  lights  or  science,  and 
the  improvements  of  art,  which  vivify  and  aooel- 
erate  elsewhere,  cannot  penetrate,  or,  if  they  do, 
penetrate  with  dilatory  inefflciency,  among  ita 
operatives.     They  are  merclr  instinctive  and 
passive.   While  the  intellectual  industry  of  other 
parts  of  this  rountrv  springs  elastically  forward 
at  every  fresh  impulse,  and  manual  labor  is  pro- 
pelled and  redoubled  by  countless  inventions, 
machines,  and  contrivances,  instantly  understooa 
and  at  once  exercised,  the  South  remains  station- 
ary, inaccessible  to  such  encouraging  and  invig- 
orating aids.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  whol^ 
blind  to  the  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  labor 
upon  those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.    A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation;  k 
pride  adverse  to  drudgery  and  toil ;  a  dread  that 
to  partake  in  the  employments  allotted  to  color, 
may  be  accompanied  also  by  its  degradation,  are 
natural  and  inevitable.   The  high  and  lofty  quali- 
ties which,  in  other  scenes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, characterize    and    adorn    our    Southern 
bretlu%n,  are  fatal  to  the  enduring  patience,  the 
corporal  exertion,  and  the  painstaking  simpli- 
city, by  which  only  a  successful  yeomanry  can 
be  formed.    When,  in  fact,  sir,  the  scnatoi*  from 
South  Carolina  asserts  that '  slaves  are  too  im- 
provident, too  incapable  of  that  minute,  constant, 
delicate  attention,  and  that  jiersuvering  industry 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments,'  he  himself  admits  the  defect 
in  the  condition  of  Southern  labor,  by  which  the 
progress  of  his  favorite  section  must  be  retarded. 
Ho  admits  an  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.    Ho  admits  an  inherent  weak- 
ness ;  a  weakness  neither  engendered  nor  aggra- 
vated by  the  tariff— which,  as  societies  are  now 
constituted  and  directed,  must  drag  in  the  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  common  race." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Dallas,  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  thus  speaking,  gave  offence  to  no 
Southern  man ;  and  seemed  to  be  well  Justified 
in  what  he  said,  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
loss  of  ground,  in  the  race  of  prosperity,  had 
commenced  in  the  South  before  the  protective 
system  began — before  that  epoch  year,  1816, 
when  it  was  first  installed  as  a  system,  and  so 
installed  by  the  power  of  the  South  Carolina 
vote  and  talent.  But  the  levy  and  expenditure 
of  the  federal  government  was,  doubtless,  the 
main  cause  of  this  Southern  decadence — so  un- 
natural in  the  midst  of  her  rich  staples — and 
which  had  commenced  before  1816. 

It  so  happened,  that  while  the  advocates  of  the 
American  system  were  calling  so  earnestly  for 
government  protection,  to  enable  them  to  bus* 
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tain  UmibmItm  at  home,  that  th«  ouatom-houM 
booka  wan  ahowing  that  a  great  many  apeoieH 
of  our  manufkoturea,  and  eapedally  the  cotton, 
were  going  abroad  to  fkr  diata^pt  countries  ^  and 
■uataining  themaehea  on  remote  thoatrea  against 
all  competition,  and  beyond  the  range  of  any 
help  (Vom  our  laws.  Mr.  Olay,  himsolf,  spoke  of 
this  erportation,  to  show  the  oxccllonco  of  our 
hbrics,  and  that  they  were  worth  protection  5  I 
nsod  the  aamo  fiict  to  show  that  thoy  were  inde- 
pendent of  protection ;  and  said: 

"And  hero  I  would  ask,  how  many  and  wluch 
ue  the  articles  that  require  the  present  high  rate 
01  protection  7  Certainly  not  the  cotton  manu- 
fkcturo;  for,  the  senator  fVom  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay],  who  appears  on  this  floor  as  the  leading 
champion  of  domestic  manufacturcfl,  and  whose 
admiflsions  of  flict  must  bo  conclusive  against  his 
arguments  of  theory !  this  senator  tells  you,  and 
dwells  upon  the  diMcIosure  with  triumphant  ex- 
ultation, that  American  cottons  are  now  exported 
to  Asia,  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  cotton  mar- 
kets of  Canton  nnd  Calcutta!  Surely,  sir,  our 
tariff  laws  of  1824  and  1828  are  not  in  force  in 
Bengal  and  China.  And  I  appeal  to  all  mankind 
for  tno  truth  of  the  inference,  that,  if  our  cottons 
can  go  to  these  countries,  and  be  sold  at  a  profit 
without  any  protection  at  all,  they  can  stay  at 
home,  and  be  sold  to  our  own  citizens,  without 
loss,  under  ?  less  protection  than  fifty  and  two 
hundred  nnd  iifly  per  centum  I  One  fact,  Mr. 
President,  is  said  to  bo  worth  a  thousand  theo- 
ries ;  I  will  add  that  it  is  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand speeches ;  and  this  fact  that  the  American 
cottons  now  traverse  the  one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  globe— cross  the  equinoctial  lino ; 
descend  to  the  antipodes ;  seek  foreign  markets 
on  the  double  theatre  of  British  and  Asiatic  com- 
petition, and  come  off  victorious  from  the  con- 
test—is a  full  and  overwhelming  answer  to  all 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  or  ever  can 
be  made,  in  favor  of  high  protecting  duties  on 
these  cottons  at  home.  The  only  eficct  of  such 
duties  is  to  cut  off  importations — to  create  mono- 
poly at  home-^to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
sell  their  goods  higher  to  their  own  cliristian  fel- 
low-citizens tlian  to  thejiagan  worshippers  of  Vo 
and  of  Brahma !  to  enable  the  inhabittmts  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Burrampooter  to  wear  Ameri- 
<jan  cottons  upon  cheaper  terms  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  And  every 
Western  citizen  knows  the  fact,  that  when  these 
shipments  of  American  cottons  were  making  to 
the  extremities  of  Asia,  the  price  of  these  same 
cottons  was  actually  raised  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West ;  with 
this  further  difference  to  our  prejudice,  that  we 
can  only  pay  for  them  in  money,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  moke  payment  in  the  products 
of  their  own  country. 

"This  is  what  the  gentleman's  admission 


prorad )  bat  I  do  not  ooma  hara  to  arm*  apnn 
admlasiona,  whether  candid  or  unguankd,  nfth* 
advanary  apaakers.  I  bring  my  own  hctn  ud 
proob  I  ana,  really,  air,  I  havo  a  mind  to  com. 
plain  that  th«  Rentieman'a  admission  about  cot- 
tons has  crippled  the  fnrre  of  my  argument ' 
that  it  has  weakened  ita  effect  by  letting  uut  litif 
at  a  time,  and  deatroyed  its  novelty,  by  an  mtl- 
cipated  revelation.  The  truth  is,  I  liave  tliia  fut 
(that  we  exported  domeatio  cottons)  treuiinxl 
up  in  my  magazine  of  material  1  and  intcnilul 
to  produce  it,  at  the  proper  time,  to  shoir  that 
we  exported  thia  article,  not  to  Canton  and  Ct|. 
outta  alone,  but  to  all  quarters  of  thr  globe ;  not 
a  few  cargoes  only,  by  way  of  experiraont,  tjut 
in  great  quantiUes,  aa  a  regular  trade,  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  (lulUm 
annually ;  and  that,  of  this  amount,  no  ku  thnii 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  in  the  year  \m 
had  done  what  the  combined  fleets  and  annici 
of  the  world  could  not  do ;  it  had  scaled  tho 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
British  garrison,  taken  [lossesBlon  of  hi«  Bri»an- 
nio  Majesty's  soldiers,  bound  their  arms,  legs,  nn J 
bodies,  and  strutted  in  triumph  over  tlie  ram- 
parts and  batteries  of  that  unattackablo  fortress. 
And  now,  sir,  I  will  use  no  more  of  tho  gcntC 
man's  admissions ;  I  will  draw  upon  my  own 
resources  (  and  will  show  nearly  the  whole  lin  | 
of  our  domestic  manufactures  to  be  in  the  Fiinic  I 
flourishing  condition  with  cottons,  actually  goinj; 
abroad  to  seek  competition,  without  protection^ 
m  every  foreign  clime,  and  contending  victo- 
riously with  foreign  manufactures  wherever  tiny 
can  encounter  them.  I  read  from  tho  cuatom- 
house  returns,  of  1830 — the  lost  that  hu  bccDl 
printed.    Listen  to  it : 

"  This  Ls  the  list  of  domestic  manufacture!  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.    It  coinprehendd  the  I 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  long  cattj 
logue  of  items  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  I 
[Mr.  Clay]  read  to  us,  on  the  second  day  of  hial 
discourse ;  and  shows  tlie  whole  to  be  goinJ 
abroad,  without  a  shadow  of  protection,  to  sitkl 
competition,  in  foreign  markets,  with  tho  fonignl 
eoods  of  all  tho  world.    The  list  of  articles  ll 
have  read,  contains  near  fifty  varieties  ofnunu-f 
ihctures  (and  I  have  omitted  many  minor  nrti-l 
cles)  amounting,  in  value,  to  near  six  millions  orl 
dollars !   And  now  behold  the  diversity  of  humanj 
reasoning!    The  senator  from  Kentucky exhiJ 
bits  a  list  of  articles  manufucturcd  in  the  Unite! 
States,  and  argues  that  the  slightest  diminutioa 
in  the  enormous  protection  they  now  enjoy,  wil| 
overwhelm  tho  whole  in  ruin,  and  cover  th 
country  with  distress ;  I  read  the  same  identic) 
list  to  show  that  all  these  articles  go  abm 
and  contend  victoriously  with  their  foreign  rin 
in  all  foreign  nuurkets.'' 

Mr.  Clay  had  attributed  to  the  tarifia  of  182l 
and  1828  the  reviving  and  returning  prospehq 
of  the  country,  while  in  fact  it  was  tlie  1 
effect  of  recovery  from  prostration,  and  in  spill 
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if  thtw  tariih,  inatMd  of  bjr  thair  halp.  Biul- 
mm  had  been  brought  to  »  ..mad  dnring  the 
jjDitioas  period  whkoh  eniued  the  eitabUsh- 
^ot  <d  the  Bulk  of  the  United  Stotei.  It  «ia 
I  period  of  itagmitlon,  of  lettlement,  of  paying 
u,  of  gdtting  clear  of  lo«ds  of  debt ;  and  itart- 
iqt  ifttih.  It  waa  the  strong  man,  flreod  flrom 
tkiborthon  under  which  he  had  long  been  proa- 
nte  and  getting  on  hia  foot  again.  In  the 
fMtl  know  that  thia  waa  the  process,  and  that 
u  KTiTod  prosperity  waa  entirely  the  result 
of  oar  own  resources,  independent  of,  and  in 
ipitt  of  federal  legislation  {  and  so  declared  it  in 
pjiptech.    laaid: 

'The  fine  efTccta  of  the  high  tariff  upon  the 
miperity  of  tho  West  have  been  celebrated  on 
tbii floor:  with  how  much  reason,  lot  facts  res- 
pond, uid  tho  people  judge  t  I  do  not  think  we 
in  indebted  to  the  hi^h  tariif  for  our  fertile 
liwii  and  our  navigable  rivot'S ;  and  I  am  ccr- 
Uin  ve  are  indebted  to  these  blessings  for  the 
■mperity  we  enioy.  In  all  that  comes  from 
&  wil,  the  people  of  the  West  are  rich.  They 
^in  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man  and 
taitjind  a  large  surplus  to  send  abroad.  They 
kre  the  comfortable  liring  which  industry  cre- 
iM  for  itself  in  a  rich  soil ;  but,  beyond  this. 
itj  ire  poor.  They  have  none  of  tho  splcndia 
nKi  which  imply  tno  presence  of  the  moneyed 
power!  No  Appian  or  Flaminian  ways;  no 
ntdi  paved  or  McAdamizcd ;  no  canals,  except 
f  hit  are  made  upon  borrowed  means ;  no  aque- 
ducU;  no  bridges  of  stuiie  across  our  innume- 
nblc streams;  no  cditices dedicated  to  eternity; 
MKhoolsfor  the  fine  arts:  not  a  public  library 
bt  which  an  ordinary  scholar  would  not  apolo- 
pt.  And  why  none  of  those  things  ?  llaTO  the ' 
people  of  the  West  no  taste  for  public  improvc- 
■eots,  for  the  useful  and  the  fino  arts,  and  for 
litentUTe?  Certainly  thcv  have  a  very  strong 
Uste  fur  them ;  but  they  have  no  money  1  not 
I  nough  for  private  and  current  uses,  not  enough 
to  defray  our  current  expenses,  and  buy  neces- 
ariei!  without  thinking  of  public  improve- 
neoti.  We  have  no  money  I  and  that  is  a  tale 
fhkh  has  teen  told  too  often  here— chanted 
too  dolefully  in  the  book  of  lamentations  which 
lu  composed  for  the  death  of  the  Maysville 
rad— to  be  denied  or  suppressed  now.  They 
be  no  adequate  supply  of  money.  And  why  ? 
Eire  they  no  exports?  Nothing  to  send 
ibRad?  Certainly  they  have  exports.  Behold 
Ok  inarching  myriads  of  living  animals  annually 
bking  their  departure  from  the  heart  of  tlie 
West,  defiling  through  the  gorges  of  the  Gum- 
berlind,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Apalachian 
Bomtains,  or  traversing  tho  pUiins  of  the  South, 
inrpng  as  they  marcli,  and  spreading  them- 
■dies  all  over  thAt  vast  segment  of  our  territo- 
ml  circle  which  lies  between  the  debouches  of 
IkMissisaippi  and  the  estuary  of  the  Potomac  I 
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Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flyinc 
boats,  and  the  fleeU  of  floating  arko,  lotdti 
with  the  produota  of  the  fbreat,  the  fiurm,  and 
the  pasture,  following  the  ooune  of  our  noble 
rivers,  and  bearing  their  (kvights  to  that  mat 
city  which  rerlTea,  upon  the  Danka  of  the  Ittn 
sisaipDl,  the  name*  of  the  greatest  of  the  empe> 
rors  that  ever  reigned  upon  the  banka  of  the 
Tiber,  and  who  eolipaed  the  gtory  of  hia  own 
heroic  exploita  by  giving  an  order  to  his  legiona 
never  to  levy  a  contribution  of  salt  upon  a  Ro- 
man oitiien  i  Behold  this  double  Ime  of  ex- 
ports, and  observe  the  refluent  currenta  of  goM 
and  silver  which  reault  fVom  them !  Larm  are 
the  supplies — millions  are  the  amount  which  ia 
annually  poured  into  tho  West  from  these  dou- 
ble exportations ;  enough  to  cover  the  (koe  of 
the  earth  with  magniflcer/t  improrements,  and 
to  cram  every  mdustrious  pocket  with  Kold  and 
silver.  But  where  is  this  moner  1  for  It  is  not 
in  the  country  I  Where  does  it  go  ?  for  go  it 
does,  and  scarcely  leaves  a  vestige  of  its  transit 
behind !  Sir,  it  goes  to  the  Northeast  I  to  the 
seat  of  the  American  syatoml  there  it  goea! 
and  thus  it  goea  i" 

Mr.  Clay  had  commenced  hia  speech  with  an 
apology  for  what  might  bo  deemed  failing  pow- 
ers on  account  of  advancing  age.  He  said  he 
was  getting  old,  and  might  not  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  expectation,  and  requite  the  attention,  of  the 
attending  crowd;  and  wished  the  task  could 
have  fallen  to  younger  and  abler  hands.  Thia 
apology  for  age  when  no  diminution  of  mental 
or  bodily  vigor  was  perceptible,  induced  seve- 
ral speakers  to  commence  their  replies  with  al- 
lusions to  it,  generally  complimentary,  but  not 
admitting  the  fact.  Mr.  Ilayne  gracefully  said, 
that  ho  had  lamented  tho  advances  of  ago,  and 
mourned  the  decay  of  his  eloquence,  so  elo- 
quently 08  to  prove  that  it  was  still  in  full  vigor ; 
and  that  ho  had  made  an  able  and  ingenious 
argument,  fully  sustaining  bis  high  reputation 
as  an  accomplished  orator.  General  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  said  that  he  could  not  complain 
himself  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  though  older 
than  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  nor  could  find 
in  his  years  any  apology  for  the  insufficiency  of 
his  speech.  Mr.  Clay  thought  thia  waa  intended 
to  be  a  slur  upon  him,  and  replied  in  a  spirit 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  sharp  encounter: 

"  Mr.  Smith  then  rose,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  unintentionally  ofTended  tho 
honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  In  refer* 
ring  to  the  vigorous  age  ho  himself  enjoyed,  he 

*  ■*  Aarellan,"  whoso  name  wu  given  to  tbe  mtllUiy  it* 
Hon  (prtddlom)  whleh  «u  «ftetward<  eorrupttd  iaU  **0» 
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had  not  supposed  he  should  give  offence  to  others 
who  complained  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  Tlie 
gentleman  iVom  Kentucky  was  the  last  who 
shoula  take  the  remark  as  disparaging  to  his 
vigor  and  personal  appearance ;  for,  when  that 
gentleman  spoke  to  us  of  his  age,  he  heard  a 
young  ladjr  near  him  exclaim — "Old,  why  I 
think  he  is  m^hty  pretty."  The  honorable 
gentleman,  on  Friday  last,  made  a  similitude 
where  none  existed.  I,  said  Mr.  S.,  had  suggest- 
ed the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  in  set- 
tling the  tariff,  and,  thereupon,  the  gentleman 
Tocifcrnted  loudly  and  angrily  about  removals 
from  office.  He  said  I  was  a  leader  in  the  sys- 
tem. ■!  deny  the  fact.  I  never  exercised  the 
least  influence  in  effecting  a  removal,  and  on  the 
contrary,!  interfered,  successfully,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  two  gentlemen  in  office.  I  am  charg- 
ed with  making  a  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
adverse  to  internal  improvement.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  by  mistake.  I  certainly  supposed  every 
gentleman  named  on  that  committee  but  one  to 
be  friendly  to  internal  improvement.  To  the 
committee  on  manufactures  I  assigned  four  out 
of  five  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
protective  system.  The  rights  of  the  minorit}', 
bo  had  endeavored,  also,  in  arranging  the  com- 
mittee, to  secure.  The  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees he  had  found  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  onerous  tasks  he  had  ever  undertaken.  One- 
third  of  the  house  were  lawyers,  all  of  whom 
wanted  to  be  put  upon  some  important  commit- 
tee. The  oath  which  the  senator  had  tendered, 
be  hoped  he  would  not  take.  In  the  year  1795, 
Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  sustivincd  a  protective  duty 
against  the  opposition  of  a  member  from  Pitts- 
bui>g.  Previous  to  the  year  1822,  he  had  always 
given  incidental  support  to  manufactures,  in  fix- 
ing the  tariff.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the 
tariff  of  1816,  which  he  still  regarded  as  a  wise 
and  beneficial  law.  He  hoped,  then,  the  gentle- 
man would  not  take  his  oath. 

"  Mr.  Clay  placed,  he  said,  a  high  value  on  the 
compliment  of  which  the  honorable  senator  was 
the  channel  of  communication ;  and  he  the  more 
valued  it,  inasmuch  as  lie  did  not  recollect  more 
than  once  before,  in  his  life,  to  have  received  a 
similar  compliment.  lie  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  disclaimed  the  system 
of  proscription ;  and  he  should,  with  his  appro- 
bation, hereafter  cite  his  authority  in  opposition. 
to  it.  The  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
whatever  were  the  gentleman's  intentions  in 
constructing  it,  bad  a  majority  of  membt'rs 
whose  votes  and  speeches  against  internal  im- 
provements were  matter  of  notoriety.  The  gen- 
tleman's appeal  to  his  acts  in  '95,  is  perfectly 
safe ;  for,  old  as  I  am,  my  knowledge  of  his  course 
does  not  extend  back  that  far.  Ho  would  take 
the  period  which  the  gentleman  named,  since 
1822.  It  comes,  then,  to  this :  The  honora- 
ble gentleman  was  in  favor  of  protecting  man- 
ufactures ;  but  he  had  turned — I  need  not  use 
the  word — he  has  abandoned  manu&ctures. 
Ihus: 


■Old  pnlitleltns  eh«w  oa  wiadom  put, 
And  totter  on  in  blunders  to  the  last' 

"  Mr.  Smith. — The  last  allusion  is  unworthi 
of  the  gentleman.  Totter,  sir,  I  totter?  ThouiA 
some  twenty  years  older  than  the  gentleman  i 
can  yet  stand  firm,  and  am  yet  able  to  cornet 
his  errors.  I  could  take  a  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's course,  which  would  show  how  inconsis- 
tent he  has  been.  [Mr.  Clay  exclaimed:  'Take 
it,  sirj  take  it — I  dare  you.'  [Cries  of  "order,") 
No,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  will  not  take  it.  1  wiij 
not  so  far  disregard  what  is  due  to  the  dienitr 
of  the  Senate."  ' 

Mr.  Ilayne  concluded  one  of  his  speeches  with 
a  declaration  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Southern 
resistance  to  the  tariff,  and  with  a  feeling  appeal 
to  senators  on  all  sides  of  the  house  to  meet  their 
Southern  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation, 
and  restore  harmony  to  a  divided  people  by  re- 
moving from  among  them  the  never-failing  source 
of  contention.    He  said: 

"  Let  not  gentlemen  so  far  deceive  themselves 
as  to  suppose  that  the  opposition  of  the  South  to 
the  protecting  system  is  not  based  on  high  and 
lofty  principles.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  par- 
ty politics,  or  the  mere  elevation  of  men.  It 
rises  far  above  all  such  considerations.   Nor  is 
it  influenced  chiefly  by  calculations  of  interest, 
but  is  founded  in  much  nobler  impulses.  Tlic 
instinct  of  self-interest  might  have  taught  us  an 
easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  op- 
pression.   It  wanted  but  the  will,  to  have  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  every  article  embraced  in 
the  protective  system,  fret  of  duty,  without  any 
other  participation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  con- 
sent to  receive  them.    But,  sir,  we  have  scorned, 
in  a  contest  for  our  rights,  to  resort  to  any  but 
open  and  fair  moans  to  maintain  them.  Tiie 
spint  with  which  we  have  entered  into  tliii 
business,  is  akin  to  that  which  was  kindled  in 
the  bosom  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  made  tiie 
victims  of  oppression ;  and  if  it  has  not  displayed 
itself  in  the  same  way,  it  is  because  we  have  ever 
cherished  the  strongest  feelings  of  confraternity 
towards  our  brethren,  and  the  warmest  and 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union.   If  we 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  divided  among  ou> 
selves  in  tnis  matter,  the  source  of  that  division, 
let  gentlemen  be  assured,  has  not  arisen  so  much 
from  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  oppression,  as  from  the  different 
degrees  of  hope  of  redress.    All  parties  have  for 
years  past  been  looking  forward  to  this  crisis 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  or  the  conli> 
mation  of  their  fears.    And  God  grant  that  the 
result  may  be  auspicious. 

"  Sir,  I  call  upon  gentlemen  on  all  sides  ofthe 
House  to  meet  us  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession.  Remove,  I  earnestly  beseech 
you.  from  among  us,  this  novcr-fuiling  source  of 
contention.    Dry  up  at  its  source  this  fountiii 
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of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  Restore  that  har- 
mony which  has  been  disturbed — that  mutual 
ifiection  and  confidence  which  has  been  impair- 
ed. And  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  it  this  day ; 
but  there  is  but  one  means  under  heaven  by 
which  it  can — by  doing  equal  justice  to  all.  And 
be  assured  that  he  to  whom  the  country  shall  be 
indebted  for  this  blessing,  will  be  considered  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  republic.  He  will  be 
regarded,  in  all  aftertimes,  as  the  ministering 
angel  visiting  the  troubled  waters  of  our  politi- 
cal dissensions,  and  restoring  to  the  element  its 
haling  virtues." 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  these  words  of  Mr. 
Hayne.  They  are  words  of  moderation  and  of  jus- 
tiee— of  sorrow  more  than  angei^— of  expostula- 
tion more  than  menace— of  loyalty  to  the  Union 
-of  supplication  for  forbearance ; — and  a  moving 
appeal  to  the  high  tariff  party  to  avert  a  nation- 
al catastrophe  by  ceasing  to  be  unjust.  Uis  mo- 
deration, his  expostulation,  his  supplication,  his 
appeal— had  no  effect  on  the  majority.  The  pro- 
tective system  continued  to  be  an  exasperating 
theme  tlaoughout  the  session,  which  ended  with- 
out any  sensible  amelioration  of  the  system, 
thonghwitha  reduction  of  duty  on  some  articles 
of  comfort  and  convenience :  as  recommended  by 
President  Jackson. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

rUBUC  LAND8.-DI8TRIBUTION  TO  TIIK  STATES. 

The  efforts  which  had  been  making  for  years  to 
ameliorate  the  public  land  system  in  the  feature 
of  their  sale  and  disposition,  had  begun  to  have 
their  effect— the  elFect  which  always  attends 
perseverance  in  a  just  cause.  A  bill  had  ripen- 
ed to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  reducing  the 
price  of  lands  which  had  been  long  in  market 
less  than  one  half— to  fifty  cents  per  acre — and 
the  preemption  principle  had  been  firmly  esta- 
hlished,  securing  the  settler  in  his  home  at  a 
filed  price.  Two  other  principles,  those  of  do- 
nations to  actual  settlers,  and  of  the  cession  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie  of  all  land  not  sold 
irlthln  a  reasonable  and  limited  period,  were  all 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  ameliorated 
system  which  the  graduation  bills  proposed ; 
and  these  bills  were  making  a  progress  which 
promised  them  an  eventual  success.  All  the 
iodicatiocB  wore  favorable  for  the  speedy  ac- 


complishment of  these  great  reforms  in  the 
land  system  when  the  session  of  1831-'32  open- 
ed, and  with  it  the  authentic  annunciation  of 
the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  within  two 
years — which  event  would  remove  the  objection 
of  many  to  interfering  with  the  subject,  the 
lands  being  pledged  to  that  object.  This  ses- 
sion, preceding  the  presidential  election,  and 
gathering  up  so  many  subjects  to  go  into  the 
canvass,  fell  upon  the  lands  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  magazines  of  grain  in 
republican  Rome,  and  money  in  the  treasury  in 
democratic  Athens,  were  accustomed  to  be  dealt 
with  by  candidates  for  oflice  in  the  periods  of 
election ;  that  is  to  say,  were  proposed  for  dis- 
tribution. A  plan  for  dividing  out  among  the 
States  for  a  given  period  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  by  Mr.  Clay,  a 
member  of  that  committee — and  \^hich  properly 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  and  dis- 
position of  the  lands.  That  report,  after  a  gen- 
eral history,  and  view  of  the  public  lands,  came 
to  these  conclusions :    . 

"Upon  full  and  thorough  consideration,  the 
committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  inexpedient  either  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  or  to  cede  them  to  the  new  States. 
They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  sound  policy 
coincides  with  the  duty  which  has  devolved  on 
the,  general  government  to  the  whole  of  the 
States,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
Union,  and  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
isting system  as  having  been  tried  and  approv- 
ed after  long  and  triumphant  experience.  But^ 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  financial 
prosperity  which  the  United  States  enjoy,  the 
question  merits  examination,  whether,  whilst 
the  general  government  steadily  retains  the 
control  of  this  great  national  resource  in  its 
own  hands,  after  tlic  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  ordinanr 
expenses  of  government,  may  not  be  beneficial- 
ly appropriated  to  some  other  objects  for  a  lim- 
ited time. 

"  Governments,  no  more  than  individuals, 
should  be  seduced  or  intoxicated  by  prosperity, 
however  flattering  or  great  it  may  be.  The 
country  now  happily  enjoys  it  in  a  most  unex- 
ampled degree.  We  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  grateful  fur  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty, and  freedom  from  debt  But  we  must  bo 
forgetful  of  all  history  and  experience,  if  we  in- 
dulge tlie  delusive  hope  that  we  shall  always  be 
exempt  from  calamity  and  reverses.  Seasons 
of  national  adversity,  of  suffering,  and  of  war, 
will   assuredly   comoi     A   wise   government 
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should  expect,  «nd  provide  for  them.  Instead 
of  wasting  or  squandering  its  resources  in  a  pe- 
riod of  ^neral  prosperity,  it  should  husbtuid 
and  chonsh  them  for  those  times  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  which,  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, may  be  certainly  anticipated.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  and  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  are  not  wanted  fur  or- 
dinary revenue,  which  will  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  the  imposts,  the  committee  respect- 
fully recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  them 
be  made  to  some  other  purpose,  for  a  limited 
time,  subject  to  be  resumed  in  the  contingency 
of  war.  Should  such  an  event  unforttmately 
occur,  the  fiind  may  be  withdrawn  from  its 
peaceful  destination,  and  applied  in  aid  of  other 
means,  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and,  afterwards  to  the  payment  of  any  debt 
which  may  be  contracted  in  consequence  of  its 
existence.  And  when  peace  shall  be  again  re- 
storeu,  and  the  debt  of  the  new  war  shall  have 
been  extinguished,  the  fund  may  bo  again  ap- 
propriated to  some  fit  object  otbHer  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  goTernment  Thus 
may  this  great  resource  be  preserved  and  ren- 
dered subservient,  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States  composing  the 
Union. 

"  The  inquiry  remains,  what  ought  to  be  the 
specific  application  of  the  fund  under  the  restric- 
tion stated  1  After  deducting  the  ten  per  cent, 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  new  States,  a 
portion  of  the  committee  would  have  preferred 
that  the  residue  should  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  internal  improvement,  and  colonization 
of  the  fr^  blacks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  government.  But  a  majority  of  the 
committ^  believes  it  better,  as  an  alternative 
for  the  scheme  of  cession  to  the  new  States, 
and  as  being  most  likely  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  residue  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  States,  according  to  their  federal 
representative  population,  to  be  applied  to  edu- 
cation, internal  improvement,  or  colonization,  or 
to  the  redemption  of  any  existing  debt  contract- 
ed for  internal  improvements,  as  each  State, 
judging  for  itself,  shall  deem  most  conformable 
with  its  own  interests  and  policy.  Assuming 
the  annual  product  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  be  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  marked  G,  shows  what  each 
State  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  occoi'ding  to 
the  principle  of  division  which  has  been  stated. 
In  order  that  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  ap- 

Sropriation  should  again,  at  a  day  not  very  far 
istant,  be  brought  under  the  review  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  would  recommend  that  it 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  five  vears,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  war  not  breaking  out  in  the 
mean  time.  By  an  appropriation  so  restricted 
as  to  time,  each  State  will  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  extent  of  its  proportion,  and 
to  adapt  its  measures  of  education,  improve- 
ment, coloniiation,  or  extinction  of  existing 
iebt,  aocordingly. 


•'  In  conformitjr  with  the  views  and  priaribiei 
which  the  committee  have  now  submitted  'her 
beg  leave  to  report  a  bill,  entitled  'An  act  to 
appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  UnifAH 
States.'"  ^ 

The  impropriety  of  originating  such  a  bill  in 
the  committee  on  manufactures  was  so  clear  thit 
acquiescence  in  it  was  impossible.  The  chaiN 
man  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  immedi< 
ately  moved  its  reference  to  that  committee- 
and  although  there  was  a  majority  for  it  in  tiie 
Senate,  and  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  yet  the  reference  was 
immediately  voted ;  and  Mr.  Clay's  report  and 
bill  sent  to  that  committee,  invested  with  gen< 
oral  authority  over  the  whole  subject  That 
committee,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  King  of 
Alabama,  made  a  counter  report,  from  which 
some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  committee  ventures  to  suggest  that  the 
view  which  the  committee  on  manufactures  has 
taken  of  the  federal  domain,  is  fundamentally 
erroneous ;  that  it  has  misconceived  tiie  true 
principles  of  national  policy  with  respect  to  wild 
lands ;  and,  from  this  fundamental  mistake,  and 
radical  misconception,  have  resulted  the  great 
errors  which  pervade  the  whole  structure  of 
their  report  and  bill. 

"  The  committee  on  manufactures  seem  to 
contemplate  the  federal  domain  merely  as  an 
object  of  revenue,  and  to  look  for  that  revenue 
solely  from  the  receivers  of  the  land  oices ; 
when  the  science  of  political  economy  has  ascer- 
tained such  a  fund  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, valuable  under  the  aspect  of  population 
and  cultivation,  and  the  eventual  extraction  of 
revenue  from  the  people  in  its  customary  modes 
of  taxes  and  imposts. 

"  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  is  supposed 
to  have  expressed  the  sum  total  of  political  wis- 
dom on  this  subject,  in  his  well-known  proposi- 
tions to  convert  tho  forest  lands  of  tlic  British 
crown  into  private  property ;  and  this  commit- 
tee, to  spare  themselves  further  argument,  and 
to  extinguish  at  once  a  political  fallacy  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  broached  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  make  a  brief  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  that  eminent  man. 

" '  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  forest  lands  will  not  be  so  considerable  as 
many  have  imagined ;  and  I  conceive  it  would 
be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost,  or  even 
to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance,  according  to  their 
eagerness,  the  purchase  of  objects  wherein  the 
expense  of  that  purchase  may  weaken  the  capi- 
tal to  be  employed  in  their  cultivation.  *  *  * 
The  principal  revenue  which  I  propose  to  draw 
from  these  uncultivated  wastes,  is  to  spring  from 
the  improTement  and  cultivation  of  the  kingdom 
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dents  infinitely  more  advantageouB  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Crown,  than  the  rents  of  the  best 
landed  estates  which  it  can  hold.  *  *  *  * 
It  is  thus  that  I  would  dispose  of  the  nnprofltft- 
ble  landed  estates  of  the  Crown — throw  them 
into  the  mass  of  private  property — ^by  which 
they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  circula- 
tion and  through  the  political  secretions  of  the 
^  into  well-regulated  revenue.  *  *  ♦  * 
Thus  would  fall  an  expensive  agency,  with  all 
the  influence  which  attends  it.' 

"This  committee  takes  leave  to  say  that  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke  are  the 
inspirations  of  political  wisdom;  that  their  truth 
uidjustice  have  been  tested  in  all  ages  and  all 
coontries,  and  particularly  in  our  own  ago  and 
in  our  own  country.  The  history  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  most 
instroctive  lessons  of  the  inutility  of  sales,  the 
nlue  of  cultivation,  and  the  fallacy  of  large  cal- 
culations. These  lands  were  exjweted,  at  the 
time  they  were  acquired  by  the  United  States,  to 
my  off  the  public  debt  immediately,  to  support 
the  government,  and  to  furnish  large  surplusses 
for  ^tribution.  Calculations  for  a  thousand 
inillions  were  made  upon  them,  and  a  charge  of 
treachery  was  raised  against  General  Hamilton, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  report  in 
theyearl791,  in  which  the  fallacy  of  all  these 
visionary  calculations  was  exposed,  and  the  real 
value  of  the  lands  soberly  set  down  at  an  aver- 
age of  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Yet,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  nearly  fifty  years,  it  is  found  that 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  so  far  from  paying 
the  public  debt,  have  barely  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  managing  the  lands ;  while  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  cultivation  has  paid  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  debts  of  two  wars,  and 
supported  the  federal  government  in  a  style  of 
expenditure  infinitely  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
those  who  established  it.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sales  are  but  thirty-eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, from  which  the  large  expenses  of  the  sys- 
tem are  to  be  deducted ;  while  the  clear  receipts 
from  the  customs,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
collection,  amount  to  $356,443,830.  This  im- 
mense amount  of  revenue  springs  from  the  use 
of  soil  reduced  to  private  property.  For  the 
duties  are  derived  from  imported  goods;  the 
goods  are  received  in  exchange  for  exports ;  and 
the  exports,  with  a  small  deduction  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  are  the  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  forest.  This  is  a  striking  view,  but 
it  is  only  one  half  of  the  picture.  The  other 
half  must  be  shown^  and  will  display  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  m  its  immense  exports,  as 
giving  birth  to  commcree  and  navigation,  and 
supplying  employment  to  all  the  trades  and 
professions  connected  with  these  two  grand 
branches  of  national  industry ;  while  the  busi- 
ness of  gelling  the  land  is  a  meagre  and  barren 
operation,  auxiliary  to  no  useful  occupation,  in- 
jurious to  the  young  States,  hj  exhausting  them 
of  their  currency,  and  extending  the  patronage 
of  the  federal  govcrament  in  the  complicated 


machinery  of  the  land  office  department.  Such 
has  been  the  difibronce  between  the  revenue  re* 
ceived  from  the  sales  and  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land ;  but  no  powers  of  cultivation  can 
carry  out  the  difi'erence,  and  show  what  it  will 
bo:  for,  while  the  sale  of  the  knd  is  a  sin<rle 
operation,  and  can  be  performed  but  once,  the 
extAiction  of  revenue  nom  its  cultivation  is  an 
annual  and  perpetual  process,  increasmg  in  pro- 
ductiveness through  all  time,  with  the  increase 
of  population,  the  amelioration  of  soils,  the  im- 
j)rovement  of  the  country,  and  the  application 
of  science  to  the  industrial  pursuits. 

"  This  committee  have  said  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to 
divide  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
among  the  several  States^  for  a  limited  time,  is  a 
bill  wholly  inadmissible  m  principle,  and  essen- 
tially erroneous  in  its  details. 

"  They  object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  change — and  that  most  in- 
juriously and  fatally  for  the  new  States,  the 
character  of  their  relation  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.  That 
relation,  at  present,  imposes  on  the  federal  go- 
vernment the  character  of  a  trustee,  with  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  in  a  liberal  and  equitable  manner.  The 
principle  of  the  bill  proposes  to  substitute  an 
individual  State  interest  in  the  lands,  and  would 
be  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  States ;  for,  the  power  of  legislation 
being  left  in  their  hands,  with  a  direct  interest 
in  their  sales,  the  old  and  populous  States  would 
necessarily  consider  the  lands  as  their  own,  and 
govern  their  legislation  accordingly.  Sales 
would  be  forbid  or  allowed ;  surveys  stopped  or 
advanced ;  prices  raised  or  lowered ;  donations 
given  or  denied ;  old  French  and  Spanish  claims 
confirmed  or  rejected ;  settlers  ousted ;  emigra- 
tions stopped,  precisely  as  it  suited  the  interest 
of  the  old  States ;  and  this  interest,  in  everjr  in- 
stance, would  be  precisely  opposite  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  new  States.  In  vain  would  some  just 
men  wish  to  act  equitably  by  these  new  States ; 
their  generous  efibrts  would  expose  them  to  at- 
tacks at  home.  A  new  head  of  electioneering 
would  be  opened;  candidates  for  Congress  wculd 
rack  their  imaginations,  and  exhaust  their  arith- 
metic, in  the  invention  and  display  of  rival  pro- 
jects for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the  new 
States ;  and  he  that  would  promise  best  for  pro- 
moting the  emigration  of  dollars  from  the  new 
States,  and  preventing  the  emigration  of  people 
to  them,  would  be  considered  the  best  qualified 
for  tederal  legislation.  If  this  plan  of  distribu- 
tion liad  been  in  force  heretofore,  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  would  not  have  been  reduced, 
in  1819-'20,  nor  the  relief  laws  passed,  which 
exonerated  the  new  States  from  a  debt  of  near 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  If  adopted  now, 
these  Stales  may  bid  adieu  to  their  sovereignty 
and  independence !  They  will  become  the  feu- 
datory vassals  of  the  paramount  States !  Theur 
subjection  and  dependence  will  be  without  limit 
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or  remedy.  The  five  years  mentioned  in  the 
bill  had  as  well  be  fifty  or  flye  hundred.  The 
State  that  would  surrender  its  eovcreignty,  for 
ten  per  centum  of  its  own  money,  would  eclipse 
the  roily  of  Esau,  and  become  a  proverb  in  the 
annals  of  folly  with  those  who  have  sold  thbir 
birthright  for  'a  mess  of  pottage.' " 

• 

After  these  general  objections  to  the  principle 
and  policy  of  the  distribution  project,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  went  on  to 
show  its  defects,  in  detail,  and  to  exhibit  the 
special  ii\juries  to  which  it  would  subject  the 
new  States,  in  which  the  public  lands  lay.  It 
said: 

"  The  details  of  the  bill  are  pr^nant  with  in- 
justice and  unsound  policy. 

"  1.  The  rule  of  distribution  among  the  States 
makes  no  distinction  between  those  States  which 
did  or  did  not  make  cessions  of  their  vacant  land 
to  the  federal  government.  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  which  are  now  selling  and  enjoying  their 
vacant  lands  in  their  own  right,  and  Connecti- 
cut, which  received  a  deed  for  two  millions  of 
acres  from  the  federal  government,  and  sold  them 
for  her  own  benefit,  are  put  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Virginia,  which  ceded  the  immense  do- 
main which  lies  in  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  which  ceded  territory 
for  two  States.    This  is  manifestly  unjust 

"2.  The  bill  proposes  benefits  to  some  of  the 
States,  which  they  cannot  receive  without  db- 
honor,  nor  refiise  without  pecuniary  prejudice. 
Several  States  deny  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  appropriate  the  public  moneys  to 
objects  of  internal  improvement  or  to  coloniza- 
tion. A  refiisal  to  accept  their  dividends  would 
subject  such  States  to  loss;  to  receive  them, 
would  imply  a  sale  of  their  constitutional  prin- 
ciples for  so  much  money.  Considerations  con- 
nected with  the  harmon;^  and  perpetuitv  of  our 
confederacv  should  forbid  any  State  to  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  such  alternatives. 

"3.  The  public  lands,  in  great  part,  were 
granted  to  the  federal  government  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  it  is  notorious 
that  other  objects  of  revenue,  to  wit,  duties  on 
imported  goods,  have  chiefly  paid  that  debt.  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  just  to  the  donors  of  the 
land,  after  having  taxed  them  in  other  ways  to 
pay  the  debt,  tliat  the  land  should  go  in  relief 
of  their  present  taxes ;  and  that,  so  long  as  any 
revenue  may  be  derived  from  them,  it  should  go 
into  the  common  treasury,  and  diminish,  by  so 
much,  the  amount  of  their  annual  contributions. 

"4.  The  colonization  of  free  people  of  color, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  delicate 
question  for  Congress  to  touch.  It  connects  it- 
self indissolubly  with  the  slave  question,  and 
cannot  be  agitated  bv  the  federal  legislature, 
without  rousing  and  Manning  the  apprehensions 
of  all  the  slaveholdin^  States,  and  lighting  up 
tiw  fires  of  the  extinguished  conflagration  which 


lately  biased  in  the  Missouri  question.  Tbt 
harmony  of  the  States,  and  the  durability  of  tu! 
confederacy,  interdict  the  legislation  of  the  fede- 
ral  legislature  upon  this  subject.  The  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  local  and  see 
tionaL  It  is  confined  to  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  If  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  to  ti\ciii' 
and  it  is  their  business  to  say  so.  If  it  ig  to  ^ 
removed,  it  is  their  business  to  remove  it.  Other 
States  put  an  end  to  slavery,  at  their  own  time 
and  in  their  own  way,  and  without  interference 
from  federal  or  State  legislation,  or  organized  so. 
cieties.  The  rights  of  equality  demand,  for  the 
remaining  States,  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
and  immunity  of  action.  Instead  of  assummff 
the  business  of  colonization,  leave  it  to  the  slav^ 
holding  States  to 'do  as  they  please;  and  leave 
them  their  resources  to  carry  into  effect  their 
resolves.  Raise  no  more  money  from  them  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  require  and 
then  they  will  hi.ve  tho  means,  if  they  feel  the 
inclination,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  burden  which 
it  is  theirs  to  bear  and  theirs  to  remove. 

"5.  The  sum  proposed  for  distribution,  thoueh 
nominally  to  consist  of  the  net  prooecda  of  tho 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  is,  in  redity,  to  consist 
of  their  gross  proceeds.  The  term  net,  m  ap- 
plied to  revenue  from  land  ofiioes  or  custom- 
houses, is  quite  difierent.  In  the  latter  its 
signification  corresponds  with  tho  fact,  and  im- 
plies a  deduction  of  all  the  expenses  of  collection  ■ 
in  the  former,  it  has  no  such  implication,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  land  system  are  defrayed  by  ap- 
propriations out  of  tho  treasury.  To  make  the 
whole  sum  received  from  the  land  offices  a  fund 
for  distribution,  would  be  to  devolve  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  land  system  upon  the  custom- 
house revenue :  in  other  words,  to  take  so  much 
from  the  custom-house  revenue  to  he  divided 
among  the  States.  This  would  be  no  small 
item.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  aawnt 
drawn  up  against  the  lands,  it  would  embrace— 

"  1.  Expenses  of  the  general  land  office. 

"  2.  Appropriations  for  surveying. 

"  '6,  Expenses  of  six  surveyor  generals' offices. 

"  4.  Expenses  of  forty-four  land  offices. 

"  5.  Salaries  of  eighty-eight  registers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

"  6.  Commissions  on  sales  to  registers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

"7.  Allowance  to  receivers  for  depositing 
money. 

"  8.  Interest  on  money  paid  for  extinguishing 
Indian  titles. 

"  9.  Annuities  to  Indians. 

"  10.  Future  Indian  treaties  for  extinguishing 
title. 

"11.  Expenses  of  annual  removal  of  Indians. 

"  These  items  exceed  a  million  of  dollars.  They 
are  on  the  increase,  and  will  coutiniv!  to  grow  at 
least  until  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  q/illion 
five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  States  and  territories  now  covered 
by  Indian  title  shall  be  released  firom  auch  titl& 
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flie  reduction  of  these  items,  present  and  to 
g0i  from  the  proposed  Aind  for  distribution, 
miist'certainly  be  made  to  avoid  a  contradiction 
between  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  the 
bill-  and  this  reduction  might  leave  little  or  no- 
tiiiiig  for  division  among  tlie  disiributces.  The 
j^  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  for  the  last  year 
Jj^  large ;  they  exceeded  three  millions  of  dol- 
Ijr?;  but  they  were  equally  large  twelve  years 
KO  and  gave  birth  to  some  extravagant  calcu- 
l^ns  then,  which  vunished  with  a  sudden  de- 
dine  of  the  land  revenue  to  less  than  one  mil- 
lion. The  proceeds  of  1819  were  ^3,274,422 ; 
thiBe  of  1823  were  ^916.528.  The  excessive 
(lies  twelve  years  ago  resulted  from  the  exces- 
(ive  issue  ot  bjink  paper,  while  those  of  1831 
fere  produced  by  the  several  relief  laws  passed 
bv  Congress.  A  detached  year  is  no  evidence 
dthe  product  of  the  sale? ;  an  average  of  a  scries 
of  years  presents  the  only  approximation  to  cor- 
^ess ;  and  this  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
rouldbe  about  one  million  and  three  quarters. 
So  that  after  all  expenses  are  deducted,  with  the 
fe  per  centum  now  payable  to  the  new  States, 
udten  per  centum  proposed  by  the  bill,  there 
juy  be  nothing  worth  dividing  among  the  States ; 
certainly  nothing  worth  the  alarm  and  agitation 
fhicb  the  assumption  of  the  colonization  ques- 
tion must  excite  among  the  slaveholding  States; 
nothing  worth  the  danger  of  compelling  the  old 
States  which  deny  the  power  of  federal  internal 
improTement,  to  choose  between  alternatives 
which  involve  a  sale  of  their  principles  on  one 
side,  or  a  loss  of  their  dividends  on  the  other ; 
certainly  nothing  worth  the  injury  to  the  new 
States,  which  must  result  from  the  conversion 
rf  their  territory  into  the  private  property  of 
those  who  are  to  have  the  power  of  legislation 
OTerit,  and  a  direct  interest  in  using  that  power 
tod^rade  and  impoverish  them." 

The  two  sets  of  reports  were  printed  in  extra 
lumbers,  and  the  distribution  bill  largely  debated 
in  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  body :  but  it  was 
irrested  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
notion  to  postpone  it  to  a  day  beyond  the  session 
-equivalent  to  rejection — prevailed  by  a  small 
mijority:  and  thus  this  first  attempt  to  make 
distnbution  of  public  property,  was,  for  the 
time,  gotten  rid  o£ 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

lEITLEMENT  OF  FBEXCH  AN0  SPAHISU   LAND 
CLAIMS. 

It  was  now  near  thirty  years  since  the  pro- 
fince  of  Louisiana  had  been  acquired,  and  with 
it  I  mass  of  population  owning  and  inhabiting 


lands,  the  titles  to  which  in  but  few  instanoc* 
over  had  been  perfected  into  oompleto  grantu ;  and 
the  want  of  which  was  not  felt  in  a  new  countiy 
where  land  was  a  gratuitous  gift  to  every  culti< 
vator,  and  where  the  government  was  more 
anxious  for  cultivation  than  the  people  were  to 
give  it.  The  transfer  of  the  province  from  France 
and  Spain  to  the  United  States,  fonnd  the  mass 
of  the  land  titles  in  an  inchoate  state;  and  com- 
ing under  a  government  which  made  merchandise 
nut  of  the  soil,  and  among  a  people  who  had  the 
Anglo-Saxon  avidity  for  landed  property,  some 
legislation  and  tribi^al  was  necessary  to  separate 
the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  titles;  and  to 
provide  for  the  examination  and  perfection  of  the 
latter.    The  treaty  of  cession  protected  every 
thing  that  was  "property;"  and  an  inchoate  title 
fell  as  well  within  that  category  as  a  perfect 
one.    Without  the  treaty  stipulation  the  law  of 
nations  would  have  operated  the  same  protec- 
tion, and  to  the  same  degree ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  conquered  as  well  as  of  a  ceded  people. 
The  principle  was  acknowledged :  the  question 
was  to  apply  it,  and  to  carry  out  the  imperfect  titles 
as  the  ceding  government  would  have  done,  if  it 
hod  continued.    This  was  attempted  through 
boards  of  commissioners,  placed  under  limitac 
tions  and  restrictions,  which  cut  off  masses  of 
claims  to  which  there  was  no  objection  except 
in  the  confirming  law ;  and  wit.   the  obligation 
of  reporting  to  Congress  for  its  sanction  the 
claims  which  it  found  entitled  to  confirmation: 
— a  condition  which,  ^n  the  distance  of  the 
lands  and  claimants  from  the  seat  of  government, 
their  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  customs,  their 
habitude  to  pay  for  justice,  and  their  natural  dis- 
trust of  a  new  and  alien  domination^  was  equiv- 
alent in  its  effects  to  the  total  confiscation  of 
most  of  the  smaller  claims,  and  the  quarter  ot 
the  half  confiscation  of  the  larger  ones  in  the 
division  they  were  compelled  to  make  with 
agents— or  in  the  lorced  sales  which  despair,  or 
necessity  forced  upon  them.    This  state  of  things 
had  been  going  on  for  almost  thirty  years  in  all 
Louisiana — ameliorated  occasionally  by  slight 
enlargements  of  the  powers  of  the  boards,  and 
afterwards  of  the  courts  to  which  the  business 
was  transferred,  but  failing  at  two  essential 
poinU,  Jirst,  of  acknowledging  the  validity  of  all 
claims  which  might  in  fact  have  been  completed 
if  the  French  or  Spanish  government  had  con* 
tinued  under  which  they  originated;  aeconctfy 
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in  not  proyiding  a  eheap,  speedy  and  local  tri- 
bunal to  decide  sumnuurily  upon  claims,  and 
definitively  when  their  deciaions  were  in  their 
Ikvor. 

In  this  year — ^but  after  an  immense  number 
of  people  had  been  ruined,  and  after  the  country 
had  been  afilicted  for  a  generation  with  the  curse 
of  unsettled  land  titles — an  tot  was  passed, 
founded  on  the  principle  whic' .  the  case  required, 
and  approximating  to  the  process  which  was 
necessary  to  give  it  effect  The  act  of  1832  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  all  inchoate  claims — all 
that  might  in  fact  have  been  perfected  under  the 
previous  governments ;  and  established  a  local 
tribunal  to  decide  on  the  spot,  making  two 
classes  of  claims — one  coming  under  the  princi- 
ple acknowledged,  the  other  not  coming  imder 
that  principle,  and  destitute  of  merit  in  law  or 
equity — but  with  the  ultimate  reference  of  their 
decisions  to  Congress  for  its  final  sanction.  The 
principle  of  the  act,  and  its  mode  of  operation, 
was  contuned  in  the  first  section,  and  in  these 
words: 

"  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  of 
land  titles  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  two 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  examine  all  the  uncon- 
firmed claims  to  land  in  that  State,  heretofore 
filed  in  the  ofSce  of  the  said  recorder,  according 
to  law,  founded  upon  any  incomplete  grant,  con- 
cession, warrant,  or  order  of  survey,  issued  by 
the  authori^  or  France  or  Spain,  prior  to  the 
tenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  four;  and  to  class  the  same  so  as  to 
show,  first,  what  claims,  in  their  opinion,  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  confirmed,  according  to  the 
uiws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  practices  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities under  themj  at  New  Orleans,  if  the 
government  under  which  said  claims  originated 
had  continued  in  Missouri ;  and  secondly,  what 
daims,  in  their  opinion,  are  destitute  of  merit, 
in  law  or  equity,  imder  such  laws,  usages,  cus- 
toms, and  p.-vctice  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
aforesaid ;  and  shall  also  assign  their  reasons  for 
the  opinions  so  to  be  given.  And  in  examining 
and  classing  such  claims,  the  recorder  and  com- 
missioners shall  take  into  consideration,  as  well 
the  testimony  heretofore  taken  by  the  boards 
of  commissioners  and  recorder  of  land  titles 
upon  those  claims,  as  such  other  testimony  as 
may  be  admissible  under  the  rules  heretofore 
existing  for  taking  such  testimony  before  said 
boards  and  recorder:  and  all  such  testimony 
shall  be  taken  within  twelve  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  act" 

Under  this  act » thirty  years'  disturbance  of 


land  titles  was  dosed  (nearly),  in  that  iwrtol 
Upper  Louisiana,  now  oonstitutmg  the  Stote  </ 
Missouri.  The  commissioners  executed  the  im 
in  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  own  enactment,  md 
Congress  confirmed  all  they  classed  as  coniiii; 
under  the  principles  of  the  act  In  other  parti 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  Florida,  the  same  harassio* 
and  ruinous  process  had  been  gone  thi«ugh  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  foreign  origin— limitj. 
tions,  as  in  Missouri,  upon  the  kind  of  diimg 
which  might  be  confirmed,  excludbg  mioenb 
and  saline  waters — ^limitations  upon  tiie  qtjmtj. 
ty  to  be  confirmed,  so  as  to  spUt  or  grant,  and 
<Uvide  it  between  the  grantee  and  the  govern. 
mont — the  former  having  to  divide  again  with 
an  agent  or  attorney — and  limitations  upon  i\ 
inception  of  the  titles  which  might  be  exonuned, 
so  as  to  confine  the  origination  to  particular 
ofQcers,  and  forms.  The  act  conformed  to  aQ 
previous  ones,  of  requiring  no  examination  of  a 
title  which  was  complete  under  the  previoia 
governments. 


CHAPTER   LXXII. 

"ETFECTS  OF  THE  VETO," 

Under  this  caption  a  general  register  con. 
menced  in  all  the  newspapers  opposed  to  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  (and  they  were  a 
great  majority  of  the  whole  number  published), 
immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage, and  i^ere  continued  down  to  the  day  of 
election,  all  tending  to  show  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences upon  the  business  of  the  countiy,  and 
upon  his  own  popularity,  resulting  from  that 
act.  To  judge  iVom  these  items  it  would  Eeem 
that  the  property  of  the  country  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  General's  popularity  entirely; 
and  that  both  were  to  remain  in  that  state  un- 
til the  bank  was  rcchartcred.  Their  character 
was  to  show  the  decline  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  kbor,  produce,  and  property— the 
stoppage  and  suspension  of  buildings,  improre' 
ments,  and  useful  enterprises — the  renundatloL 
of  the  President  by  his  old  friends— the  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  high  rate  of  interest— and  tk 
consequent  pervading  distress  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. These  lugubrious  memorandums  of 
calamities  produced  by  the  conduct  of  one  ass 
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in»  duly  oolleoted  from  the  papen  in  which 
^  ^n  chronicled  and  registered  in  "  Niles' 
jwliter,"  for  the  information  of  posterity ;  and 
ibv  itBina  now  selected  from  the  general  regia- 
t^n  will  show  to  what  extent  this  business 
(f  diitressing  the  country— (taking  the  facts  to 
be  true),  or  of  alarming  it  (taking  them  to  be 
yge)  was  carried  by  the  great  moneyed  corpo- 
ntion.  which,  according  to  its  own  showing,  had 
power  to  destroy  all  local  banks ;  and  conse- 
qoentiy  to  ii\jure  the  whole  business  of  the 
oommunity.  The  following  are  a  few  of  these 
items-*a  small  number  of  each  class,  by  way  of 
showing  the  character  of  the  whole : 

■(On  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
bank  veto  in  New-York^  four  hundred  and  tliir- 
tT-wTen  shares  of  United  States  Bank  stock 
were  sold  at  a  decline  of  four  per  centum  fh>m 
the  rates  of  the.  preceding  day.  We  learn  from 
Cincinnati  that,  within  two  days  after  the  veto 
Ktched  that  city,  building-bricks  fell  from  five 
dollars  to  tlu'ee  dollars  per  thousand.  A  general 
consternation  is  represented  to  have  pervaded 
the  city. .  An  intelligent  friend  of  General  Jack- 
son, at  (Cincinnati,  states,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  men  there,  that  the  veto  has 
caused  a  depreciation  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
city,  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent." — "A  thousand  people  as- 
iembled  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  to  protest 
igainst  the  veto." — "  The  veto  reached  a  meeting 
ofcitiif  ns,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  which  had 
issembled  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  opposing 
cmdidates  for  the  logislaturej  on  which  two  of 
the  administration  Candida':'"'  immediately  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  contest,  declaring  that 
they  could  support  the  administration  no  long- 
er."-" Lexinrton,  Kentucky :  July  25th.  A  call. 


signed  by  fifty  citizens  of  great  respectability, 
formerly  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  an- 
nounced their  renunciation  of  him,  and  invited 
lU  others,  in  the  like  situation  with  themselves, 
toassemhle  in  public  meeting  and  declare  their 
sentiments.  A  lai^  and  very  respectable  meet- 
ing ensued."— "Louisville,  Kentucky :  July  18. 
Forty  citizens,  ex-friends  of  General  Jackson, 
called  a  meeting,  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
the  veto,  declaring  that  they  could  no  longer 
support  nim.  In  consequence,  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  over  held  in  Louisville  was  convened, 
and  condemned  tlie  veto,  the  anti-tariff  and  anti- 
intcmal  improvement  policy  of  General  Jackson, 
and  accused  him  of  a  breach  of  promise,  in  be- 
coming a  second  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency."—"At  Pittsburg,  seventy  former  friends 
of  Qcneral  Jackson  called  a  meeting  of  those 
who  had  renounced  him,  which  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  the  veto  condemned, 
and  the  bonk  applauded  as  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country." — ^"  Irish  meeting  in  Phi- 


ladelphia.  A  call,  signed  by  above  two  thousand 
naturalized  Iri^men,  seceding  from  General 
Jackson,  invited   their  fellow-countrymen  to 
meet  and  choose  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
bank,  and  gave  rise  to  a  numerous  assemblage 
in  Independence  Square,  at  which  strong  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  renouncing  Jackson  and  his 
measures,  opposing  his  re-election  and  sustaining 
the  bank." — "  The  New  Orleans  emporium  men- 
tions, among  other  deleterious  efiects  of  the  bank 
veto,  at  that  place,  that  one  of  the  State  luinks 
had  already  commenced  discounting  four  months' 
paper,  at  eight  per  centum." — "Cincinnati  far- 
mers look  hero !    We  are  credibly  informed  that 
several  merchants  in  this  city,  in  making  con- 
tracts for  their  winter  supplies  of  pork,  are  of- 
fering to  contract  to  pay  two  dollars  fifty  cents 
per  hundred,  if  Clay  is  elected,  and  one  dollar 
fifl.y  cents,  if  Jackson  is  elected.    Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  veto.    This  i»  something  that  peo- 
ple can  understand." — ^"Baltimore.     A  great 
many  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  stoppage  of  building.     The  prospect 
ahead  is,  that  wo  shall  have  a  very  distressing 
winter.    There  will  be  a  swift  reduction  of  prices 
to  the  laboring  classes.    Many  who  subsisted 
upon  labor,  will  lack  regular  employment,  and 
have  to  depend  upon  chance  or  charity ;  and 
many  will  go  supperless  to  bed  who  deserve  to 
be  filled." — "Cincinnati.     Facta  are  stubborn 
things.    It  is  a  fact  that,  last  year,  before  this 
time,  $i300,000  had  been  advanced,  by  citizens  of 
this  place,  to  farmers  for  pork,  and  now,  not  one 
dollar.    So  much  for  the  veto." — ^  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania.     We  understand,  that  a  large 
manufacturer  has  discharged  all  his  hands,  and 
others  have  given  notice  to  do  so.    We  under- 
stand, that  not  a  single  steamlxiat  will  bo  built 
this  season,  at  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  or  Louis- 
ville."— "Niles'  Register  editorial.     No  King 
of  England  has  dared  a  practical  use  of  the  word 
'  veto,'  for  about  two  hundred  years,  or  more ; 
and  it  has  become  obsolete  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain ;  and  Louis  Philippe  would 
hardly  retain  his  crown  three  days,  were  ho  to 
veto  a  deliberate  act  of  the  two  French  Cham- 
bers, though  supported  by  an  army  of  100,000 
men."    . 

All  this  distress  and  alarm,  real  and  factitious, 
was  according  to  the  programme  which  pre- 
scribed it,  and  easily  done  by  the  bonk,  and  its 
branches  in  the  States :  ita  connection  with  mo- 
ney-dealers and  brokers;  ita  power  over  its 
debtors,  and  ita  power  over  the  thousand  local 
bonks,  which  it  could  destroy  by  an  exertion  of 
its  strength,  or  raise  up  by  an  extension  of  ita 
favor.  It  was  a  wicked  and  infamous  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  great  moneyed  corporation, 
to  govern  the  election  by  operating  on  the  busi- 
ness and  the  fears  of  the  people — destroying 
some  and  alarming  others. 
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OHAPTER    LXXIII. 

FBKBIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1889. 

Qbnibal  Jackion  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were 
the  candidates,  on  one  side ;  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other, 
and  the  result  of  no  election  had  ever  been  look- 
ed to  with  more  solicitude.  It  was  a  question 
of  systems  and  of  measures,  ana  tried  in  the 
persons  of  men  who  stood  out  boldly  and  un- 
equivocally in  the  representation  of  their  re- 
spective sides.  Renewal  of  the  national  bank 
charter,  continuance  of  the  high  protective  po- 
licy, distribution  of  the  public  land  money,  in- 
ternal improvement  by  the  federal  government, 
removal  of  the  Indians,  interference  between 
Georgia  and  the  Gherokees,  and  the  whole  Ame- 
rican system  were  staked  on  the  issue,  repre- 
sented on  one  side  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Sergeant, 
and  opposed,  on  the  other,  by  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  consequent  condemnation  of  his  mea- 
sures, yttks  complete  and  overwhelming.  He 
received  but  forty-nine  votes  out  of  a  totality  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight !  And  this  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  attributed,  as  done  by  Mons. 
de  Tooqueville,  tamilitary  fame.  General  Jack- 
son was  now  a  tried  statesman,  and  great  issues 
were  made  in  his  person,  and  discussed  in  every 
form  of  speech  and  writing,  and  in  every  forum. 
State,  and  federal — ^from  the  halls  of  Congress 
to  township  meetings — and  his  success  was  not 
only  triumphant  but  progressive.  His  vote  was 
s  large  increase  upon  the  preceding  one  of  1828, 
as  that  itself  had  been  upon  the  previous  one 
of  1824.  The  result  was  hailed  with  general 
satisfaction,  as  settling  questions  of  national  dis- 
turbance, and  leaving  a  clear  field,  as  it  was 
hoped,  for  future  temperate  and  useful  legisla- 
tion. The  vice-presidential  election,  also,  had 
a  point  and  a  lesson  in  it  Besides  concur- 
ring with  General  Jackson  in  his  systems  of 
policy,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had,  in  his  own  person, 
questions  which  concerned  himself,  and  which 
went  to  his  character  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
man.  He  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  as 
minister  to  the  court  of  Great  ^I'itain,  under 
circumstances  to  give  tclat  to  the  rejection,  being 
then  at  his  post ;  and  on  accusations  of  prosti- 


tuting official  station  to  party  intrigue  ud  eb. 
vation,  and  hnmbling  his  country  befon  QtMi 
Britain  to  obtain  as  a  &vor  what  was  due  u  i 
right  He  had  also  been  accused  of  bnakine  gg 
friendship  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  C J! 
houn,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  rival  out  of 
the  way— contriving  for  that  purpose  thedijjo. 
lution  of  the  cabinet,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
buried  question  of  the  punishment  of  Qenenl 
Jackson  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  and  a  system 
of  intrigues  to  destroy  Mr.  Calhoun— all  broneiit 
forward  imposingly  in  senatorial  and  Cong«„ 
debates,  in  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  in 
every  variety  of  speech  and  of  newspaper  pub- 
lication ;  and  all  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
showing  him  unworthy  to  be  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sident  Yet,  he  was  elected—  and  triumphuitlr 
— receiving  the  same  vote  with  General  Jackson, 
except  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  wem  to  one 
of  her  owa  citizens,  Mr.  William  Wilkins  then 
senator  in  Congress,  and  afterwards  Minister  to 
Russia,  and  Secretary  of  War.  Another  ciroum- 
stance  attended  this  election,  of  ominous  chanc- 
ter,  and  deriving  emphasis  from  the  state  of  the 
times.  South  Carolina  rcf\ised  to  vote  in  it- 
that  is  to  say,  voted  with  neither  party,  »nd 
threw  away  her  vote  upon  citizens  vho  were 
not  candidates,  and  who  received  no  vote  bat 
her  own ;  namely,  Governor  John  Floyd  of 
Vii^ginia,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Massachusetts: 
a  dereliction  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  m 
intelligible  or  consistent  reason,  seeing  that  tiie 
rival  candidates  held  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
system  of  which  the  State  complained,  and  that 
the  success  of  one  was  to  be  its  overthrow;  of 
the  other,  to  be  its  confirmation.  This  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  the  nullification  attitude 
which  the  State  had  assumed,  gave  signiiicanoe 
to  this  separation  from  the  other  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  election :  a  separation  too  mariied 
not  to  be  noted,  and  interpreted  by  current 
events  too  clearly  to  be  misunderstood.  Another 
circumstance  attended  this  election,  of  a  nature 
not  of  itself  to  command  commemoration,  but 
worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the  lesson  it 
reads  to  all  political  parties  founded  upon  one 
idea,  and  especially  when  that  idea  has  nothing 
political  in  it ;  it  was  the  anti-masonic  rote  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  for  Mr.  Wirt,  late  United 
States  Attorney-General,  for  President;  andfoi 
Mr.  Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice- 
President    The  cause  of  that  vote  was  this: 
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igine  yean  before,  »  dtiien  of  New-York,  one 
Mr.  Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Freemason  fra- 
tcmity,  had  disappeared,  under  circumstances 
fhich  induced  the  belief  that  he  had  been  secrot- 
Ir  put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  society,  for  di- 
,g]giog  their  secret.    A  great  popular  ferment 
(Nwout  of  this  belief,  spreading  into  neighbor^ 
ill  States,  with  an  outcry  against  all  masons, 
ud  all  secret  societies,  and  a  demand  for  their 
nppKSsion.    Politicians  embarked  on  this  cur- 
^nt*,  turned  it  into  the  field  of  elections,  and 
aide  it  potent  in  governing  many.    After  ob- 
tiiniiig  dominion  over  so  many  local  and  State 
dectioDS,  "anti-masonry,"  as  the  now  cnthusi- 
um  was  colled,  aspired  to  higher  game,  under- 
took to  govern  presidential  candidates,  subject- 
ing them  to  interrogatories  upon  the  point  of 
their  masonic  faith ;  and  eventually  set  up  can- 
lidites  of  their  own  for  these  two  high  ofBces. 
The  trial  was  made  in  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
T\Tt  and  Ellmaker,  and  resulted  in  giving  them 
Mven  votes— the  vote  of  Vermont  alone — and, 
in  thoving  the  weakness  of  the  party,  and  its 
consequent  inutility  as  a  political  machine.    The 
test  is  soon  told.    Anti-masonry  soon  ceased  to 
iuTo  1  distinctive  existence ;  died  out,  and,  in  its 
death,  left  a  lesson  to  all  political  parties  found- 
edinoneidea— «specially  when  that  idea  lias  no- 
thing political  in  it. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

I  riBST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  JACK- 
SON AITKB  III3  SECOND  ELECTION. 

I  This  must  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  and 

it  exultation  to  General  Jackson — a  re- 

I  election  after  a  four  years'  trial  of  bis  adminis- 

tnbon,  over  an  opposition  so  formidable,  and 

liter  having  assumed  responsibilities  so  vast, 

I  ind  by  s  majority  so  triumphant — and  his  mes- 

liige  directed  to  the  same  members,  who,  four 

I  months  before,  had  been  denouncing  his  mea- 

Inrs,  and  consigning  himself  to  popular  con- 

■demiiation.    He  doubtless  enjoyed  a  feeling  of 

Itlition  when  drawing  up  tbat  message,  and  had 

It  right  to  the  enjoyment ;  but  no  symptom  of 

Ithtt  feeling  appeared  in  the  message  itself, 

|thich,  abstaining  from  all  reference  to  the  eleo- 

ion,  wholly  coi^ned  itself  to  business  topics, 


and  in  the  subdued  style  of  a  businesa  paper. 
Of  the  foreign  relations  he  was  able  to  give  • 
good,  and  therefore,  a  brief  account ;  and  pr» 
ceeding  quickly  to  our  domestks  afihirs  gave  to 
each  head  of  these  concerns  a  succinct  conside- 
ration.   The  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  pub 
lie  debt,  claimed  his  first  attention.     The  re* 
oeipts  fVom  the  customs  were  stated  at  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  dolUrs— from  the  lands  at  two 
millions — the  payments  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  at  eighteen  millions ; — and  the  balance 
remaining  to  be  paid  at   seven   millions — to 
which  the  current  income  would  be  more  than  ' 
adequate  notwithstanding  an  estimated  reduo* 
tion  of  three  or  four  millions  firom  the  customs 
in  consequence  of  reduced  duties  at  the  preced- 
ing session.    He  closed  this  head  with  the  fol 
lowing  view  of  the  success  of  his  administration 
in  extinguishing  a  national  debt,  and  his  con- 
gratulations to  Congress  on  the  auspicious  and 
rare  event : 

"  I  cannot  too  cordially  congratulate  Oongress 
and  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  near  approach  of 
that  memorable  and  happy  event,  the  extinction 
of  the  public  debt  of  this  great  and  free  nation. 
Faithful  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  marked 
out  by  the  legislation  of  the  country  for  this 
object,  the  present  administration  has  devoted 
to  it  all  the  means  which  a  flourishing  commerce 
has  supplied,  and  a  prudent  economy  pr|^erved, 
for  the  public  treasury.  Within  the  four  years 
for  which  the  people  have  confided  the  execu- 
tive power  to  my  charge,  fifty-eight  millions  of 
dollars  will  have  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt.  That  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  stinting  the  expenditures  for 
all  other  proper  objects,  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
rin,?  to  the  liberal  provision  made,  during  the 
sanio  period,  for  the  support  and  increase  of  our 
means  of  maritime  and  military  defence,  for  in- 
ternal improvements  of  a  national  character,  for 
the  removal  and  preservation  of  the  Indians, 
and,  lastly,  for  the  gallant  veterans  of  the  Revo' 
tion." 

To  the  gratifying  fact  of  the  extinction  of 
the  debt,  General  Jackson  wished  to  add  the 
substantial  benefit  of  release  from  the  burthens 
which  it  imposed — an  object  desirable  in  itself, 
and  to  all  the  States,  and  particularly  to  those 
of  the  South,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  bur- 
thens of  the  tariff,  and  with  the  large  expendi- 
ditures  which  took  place  in  other  quarters  of 
the  Union.  Sixteen  millionB  of  dollars,  he  stat* 
ed  to  be  the  outlay  of  the  federal  government 
for  all  objects  exclusive  of  the  public  debt ;  so 
that  ten  millions  might  be  subject  to  reduction: 
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■nd  thifl  to  be  effected  lo  u  to  retain  »  protect- 
ing duty  in  bTor  of  the  artklei  eseential  to  our 
defence  and  comfort  in  time  of  war.  On  this 
point  he  said : 

"Thou  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
condition  of  our  country,  must  be  Ratisfled  that 
the  policy  of  protection  mufit  be  ultimately  lim- 
ited to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of 
war.  Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale, 
it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  duty,  which  will  doubtless  al- 
ways secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efBcicnt  support. 
But  beyond  this  object,  wo  hare  already  seen 
the  operation  of  the  system  nroductive  of  dis- 
content. In  some  sections  or  the  republic,  its 
influence  is  deprecated  aa  tending  to  concentrate 
wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  as  creating  those 
germs  of  dependence  and  vice  which,  in  other 
countries,  have  characterized  the  existence  of 
monopolies,  and  proved  so  destructive  of  liberty 
and  tne  general  ^;ood.  A  large  portion  of  the 
people,  in  one  section  of  the  republic,  declares  it 
not  onl^  inexpedient  on  these  grounds,  but  as 
disturbing  the  caual  relations  of  property  by 
legislation,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  and 
tuyust" 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  his  recom- 
mendations were  brief  and  dear,  and  embraced 
the  subject  at  the  two  great  points  which  dis- 
tinguish the  statesman's  view  fVom  that  of  a 
mere  npliticii<n.  He  looked  at  them  under  the 
great  aspect  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
the  release  of  the  new  States  from  the  presence 
of  a  great  foreign  landholder  within  their  limits. 
The  sale  of  the  salable  parts  to  actual  settlers 
at  what  they  cost  the  United  States,  and  the 
cession  of  the  unsold  parts  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  was'  his 
wise  recommendation ;  and  thus  expressed : 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that 
the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  they  be 
sold  to  Rettlcrs  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price 
barely  sufScient  to  reimburse  to  the  United 
States  tilt  expense  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian  compacts. 
The  advantages  of  accurate  surveys  and  un- 
doubted titles,  now  secured  to  purchasers,  seem 
to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present  system, 
because  none  can  bo  substituted  which  will 
more  perfectly  accomplish  these  important  ends. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that,  in  convenient 
time,  this  machinery  be  M'ithdrawn  from  the 
States,  and  that  the  right  of  soil,  and  the  future 
disposition  of  u,  be  surrendered  to  the  States, 
respectively,  in  which  it  lies. 

"The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of 
the  West,  besides  contributing  thoir  equal  share 


of  taxation  under  our  impost  system,  have,  ii 
the  progress  of  our  government,  for  the  ludi 
they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a  Urn  pro. 
portion  ot  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  of  tiie 
revenue  received  thercfW>m,  but  a  smill  ptrt 
has  been  expended  amongst  them.  WhenTtn 
the  disadvantage  of  their  situation  in  this  k- 
spcct,  we  add  the  consideration  that  it  ig  their 
labor  alone  which  gives  real  value  to  the  Itodt 
and  that  tho  proceeds  arising  from  their  wl* 
are  distributed  chiefly  among  States  which  had 
not  originally  any  claim  to  them,  and  which 
have  enjoyed  the  undivided  emolument  arisinr 
from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  cannot  b« 
expected  that  the  new  States  will  remain  lonmr 
contented  with  tho  present  policy,  ofter  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  To  avert  the  conw- 
quences  which  may  be  apprehended  from  thii 
cause,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  partial  and 
interested  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  af- 
ford to  every  American  citizen  of  enterprise  the 
opportunity  of  securing  an  independent  free- 
hold, it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  raising  a  future  revenue  out  of  the 
public  lands." 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  meo- 1 
hers  fh>m  the  new  States  should  unite  and 
stand.    The  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
within  their  limits ;  the  federal  title  should  be 
extinguished  also.    A  stream  of  agriculturista  I 
is  constantly  pouring  into  their  bosom— many  I 
of  them  without  the  means  of  purchasing  land 
— and  to  all  of  them  the  whole  of  their  neana 
needed  in  its   improvement   and  cultiyation.  j 
Donations  then,  or  sales  at  barely  reimbursing  I 
prices,  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  government; I 
and  a  day  should  be  fixed  by  Congress  in  eTcijI 
State  (regulated  by  the  quantity  of  public  1 
within  its  limits),  after  which  the  surrender  of  | 
the  remainder  should  take  effect  within  t 
State ;  and  the  whole  federal  machinery  for  t 
sale  of  the  lands  be  withdrawn  from  it.  Id  I 
thus  filling  the  new  States  and  Territories  Mritbl 
independent  landholders — with  men  having  al 
stake  in  the  soil — the  federal  government  wouJdl 
itself  be  receiving,  and  that  for  ever,  the  twil 
things  of  which  every  government  has  needj 
namely,  perennial  revenue,  and  military  scrTi(».J 
The  cultivation  of  tlie  lands  would  bring  inwe!l-| 
regulated  revenue  through  the  course  of  cin 
lation,  and,  what  Mr.  Burke  calls,  "the  politi 
cal  secretions  of  the  State."    Their  populatioi 
would  be  a  perpetual  army  for  the  serricc  ofl 
the  country  when  needed.    It  is  the  true  inf 
original  defence  of  nations — the  incitement  i 
reward  for  defence — a  freehold,  and  arms  tod«j 
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|gj  it   It  !•  •  lonroe  of  defbnoe  which  preced- 
ed itandlng  Krinies,  ud  ihould  aupenede  them; 
uid  pie^mincntly  belongs  to  «  republhs,  and 
,1^  ill  to  the  republic  of  tho  United  States, 
^  ibounding  in  the  means  of  creating  these  de- 
{tiiden,snd  needing  thorn  so  much.     To  say 
nothing  of  nearer  domains,  there  is  the  broad 
eiptnte  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
,,(,10  sU  needing  settlers  and  defondors.  OoTer 
it  with  fyeeholdors,  and  you  hare  all  the  de- 
tinilen  that  are  required— all  that  interior  sav- 
yet  or  exterior  foreigners,  could  ercr  render 
g^geggtry  to  appear  in  arms.    In  a  mere  milita- 
rr  point  of  view,  and  as  assuring  the  cheup  and 
(ffident  defence  of  the  nation,  our  border,  and 
our  distant  public  territory,  should  be  promptly 
MTend  with  freehold  settlers. 

On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians, 

the  message  said: 

'lam  happy  to  inform  you,  that  tho  wise 
I  ukI  humane  policy  of  transferring  from  the 
isstern  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
tlie  remnants  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  with  their 
oirn  consent,  and  upon  just  terms,  has  been 
itadily  pursued,  and  is  approaching,  I  trust,  its 
(onsummation.  By  reference  to  tho  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  the  documents 
(ibmitted  with  it,  you  will  see  the  progress 
fiiich  has  been  made  since  your  last  session  in 
llie  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  connected 
with  our  Indian  relations.  With  one  exception, 
ererj  subject  involving  any  question  of  conflict- 
ing jurisdiction,  or  of  peculiar  diiTlcuIty,  has  been 
bippily  disposed  of,  and  the  conviction  evidently 
I  pins  ground  among  tho  Indians,  that  their  re- 
moval to  the  country  assigned  by  the  United 
Stites  for  their  permanent  residence,  furnishes 
I  the  only  hope  of  their  ultimate  prosperity. 
I  "With  that  portion  of  the  Cherokecs,  how- 
ItTcr,  living  withm  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  has 
I  ken  found  impracticable,  as  yet,  to  make  a 
latisiactory  a^^ustmcnt.  >Such  was  my  anxiety 
I  to  remove  all  tho  grounds  of  complaint,  and  to 
Ibriiig  to  a  termination  the  difficulties  in  which 
Itiey  Me  involved,  that  I  directed  tho  very  Li  eral 
Ipiopositions  to  do  made  to  them  which  accom- 
||uy  tho  documents  herewith  submitted.  They 
Innot  but  have  seen  in  these  offers  tho  evidence 
lof  the  strongest  disposition,  on  tho  part  of  the 
InTemment,  to  deal  justly  and  liberally  with 
Ittiem,  An  ample  indemnity  was  offered  for  their 
Insent  possessions,  a  liberal  provision  for  their 
JMm  support  and  improvement,  and  full  security 
Itirtheir  private  and  political  rights.  Wliatever 
lifletence  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  respect- 

' ;  the  just  claims  of  these  people,  there  will 

'  iAy  be  none  respecting  the  liberality  of  the 

isitions,  and  very  little  respecting  the  ex- 

r  of  their  immediate  acceptance.    They 


were,  however,  rejected,  and  thus  the  poaition 
of  thesa  Indians  remains  unchanged,  aa  do  the 
views  communicatod  in  my  meaaage  to  the  B*- 
nato,  of  February  22, 1831.^' 

Tim  President  does  not  mention  the  obstaolea 
which  delayed  tho  humane  policy  of  transferring 
tho  Indian  tribes  to  the  west  of  tho  Mississippi, 
nor  allude  to  the  causes  which  prevented  the 
remaining  Oherokees  in  Georgia  flrom  accepting 
the  liberal  terms  offered  them,  and  joining  the 
emigrated  portion  of  their  tribe  on  the  Arkansas } 
but  these  obstacles  and  causes  were  known  to 
the  public,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  car- 
ried into  the  parliamentary,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial  history  of  the  country.     These 
removals  were  seized  upon  by  party  spirit  as 
soon  as  General  Jackson  took  up  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  and  undertook  to  complete  what 
they  had  began.    His  li^ustice  and  tyranny  to 
the  Indians  became  a  theme  of  political  party 
vituperation ;  and  the  South,  and  Georgia  espe- 
cially, a  new  battle-field  for  political  warfare. 
The  extension  of  her  laws  and  jurisdict  on  over 
tho  part  of  her  territory  still  inhabited  by  a  part 
of  the  Chcrokees,  vras  the  signal  for  concentrating 
upon  that  theatre  the  sympathies,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  politicians  and  of  missionaries.  Congress 
was  appealed  to  j  and  refhsed  the  intervention 
of  its  authority.  The  Supreme  Court  was  applied 
to  to  stay,  by  an  injunction,  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  Georgia  on  the  Indian  part  of  tho  State ; 
and  refused  *tho  application,  for  want  of  juris- 
diction of  tl*  question.  It  was  applied  to  to  brinp 
tho  case  of  the  missionaries  before  itself,  and  did 
so,  reversing  tho  judgment  of  the  Georgia  State 
Court,  and  pronouncing  one  of  its  own ;  which 
was  disregarded.    It  was  applied  to  to  reverse 
tho  judgment  in  the  case  of  Tassells,  and  the  writ 
of  error  was  issued  to  bring  up  the  case ;  and 
on  the  day  appointed  Tassells  was  hanged.    The 
missionaries  were  released  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
their  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  to 
whom  belonged  tho  pardoning  power ;  and  the 
correspondence  and  communications  which  took 
place  between  themselves  and  Governor  Lump- 
kin showed  that  they  were  emissaries,  as  well 
as  missionaries,  and  acting  a  prescribed  part  for 
the  "  good  of  the  country  " — as  they  expressed 
it.    They  camo  from  the  North,  and  returned  to 
it  as  soon  as  released.    All  Georgia  was  outraged, 
and  justly,  at  this  political  interfbrence  in  her 
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tflkin,  and  thii  intnulT*  phllmnthropj  h.  behalf 
of  Indian!  to  whom  the  gare  the  lame  prototMon 
aa  to  her  own  citiiena,  and  at  these  attpmpn 
■o  repeatedly  made  to  bring  her  bcfor'j  iht  Su- 
preme Cuurt.  Her  govemon  (Troup,  Gilmer, 
and  Lnmpkin,)  to  whom  it  lucceiRively  belonged 
to  represent  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Stale, 
did  so  with  flrmnesa  and  moderation ;  and,  in 
the  end,  all  her  objects  were  attained,  and  the 
interference  and  intrusion  ceased  ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  presidential  election  rebuked  the  |iolitical 
and  occlcsiastical  intormeddlors  in  her  ailaim. 

A  {NisMogo  in  the  message  startled  the  fi-icnds 
of  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 
took  tho  public  by  surprise.  It  was  an  intima> 
tion  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  and  of  tliu 
insecurity  of  the  public  deposits  therein;  and  a 
recommendation  to  have  tho  affairs  of  tho  in* 
•titution  thoroughly  investigated.  It  was  in 
these  terms: 

"  Such  measures  as  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  have  been  taken  to 
enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  public  deposits 
in  that  institution  may  be  regarded  na  entircly 
aafo ;  but  as  his  limitea  power  may  prove  inade- 
quate to  this  object,  I  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress^  under  the  Arm  belief 
that  it  is  worthy  their  serious  investigation.  An 
inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  tho  institution, 
embracing  tho  branches  as  well  as  the  principal 
Imnk,  seems  called  for  by  tho  credit  which  is 
given  throughout  the  country  to  many  serious 
charges  impeaching  its  character,  and  which,  if 
true,  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of 
the  people." 

This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  proceedings 
in  Congress,  which  will  be  noted  in  their  proper 
place.  The  intimation  of  insolvency  was  re- 
ceived with  scorn  by  the  friends  of  the  great 
corporation — with  incixsJulity  by  the  masses — 
and  with  a  belief  that  it  vna  true  only  by  tbn 
few  who  closely  obsci'-cl  the  •-■\,.t  vf  the  times, 
and  by  those  who  cunlidcd  in  tho  sagacity  and 
provident  foresight  of  Jackson  (by  no  means 
inconsiderable  either  in  number  or  judgment). 
For  my  own  part  I  had  not  suspicioned  insol- 
vency when  I  commenced  my  opposition  to  the 
renewed  charter ;  and  was  only  brought  to  that 
mspicion,  and  in  fact,  conviction,  by  seeing  the 
flagrant  manner  in  which  tho  institution  resisted 
investigation,  when  proposed  under  circumstan- 
oea  which  rendered  it  obligatory  to  its  honor ; 
and  which  could  only  be  so  resisted  from  a 


oonsdouaneaa  .tt,  If  acarohed,aomethingwoiiU 
be  ftnind  worse  than  any  thing  charged,  Tht 
only  circumatanoe  mentioned  by  the  Pmident 
to  countenance  auspioion  waa  the  conduct  of  th. 
bank  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  five  miliioiii 
of  the  three  per  cent,  ttock,  ordered  to  hare  becg 
paid  at  the  bank  in  tho  October  preceding  (md 
where  tho  money,  according  to  its  retumi,  wki 
in  deposit) ;  and  instead  of  paying  which  the 
bank  secretly  sent  a)  agent  to  London  to  obuin 
delay  ttom  tlm  creditors  for  six,  nine  andtwelvt 
monthn ;  and  won  to  purnhaao  a  part  of  the  stock 
on  its  account — whii  h'  waa  done— and  in  cicu 
violation  of  its  charter  (which  forbids  the  in- 
stitution  to  )  lafiBo  in  tho  stocka  of  tho  United 
S'  tea).  Thia  delay,  with  the  insufflcient  tnd 
illegal  rcaaon  given  for  it  (for  no  reason  could 
bo  legal  or  Fufiicient  while  admitting  the  money 
to  bo  in  her  hands,  and  that  whkh  tho  bink 
gave  lolated  to  the  cholera,  and  the  ever-reidT 
excuse  of  accommodation  to  the  public)  could 
only  bo  accounted  for  fl*om  an  inability  to  pro- 
duce the  fhnda ;  in  other  words,  that  while  her 
returns  to  tho  treasury  admitted  she  had  the 
money,  the  state  of  her  vaults  shon-ed  that  she 
had  it  not.  This  view  was  Airthcr  confirracd 
by  her  attempt  to  get  a  virtual  loan  to  meet  ih« 
payment,  if  delay  could  not  be  obtained,  or  the 
stock  purchased,  in  the  application  to  the  londuu 
house  of  tho  Barings  to  draw  upon  it  for  the 
amount  uncovered  by  delay  or  by  piircliasc. 

But  the  salient  passage  in  the  racssagc-the 
one  which  gave  it  a  now  and  broad  cmphaiiis  Id 
the  public  mind— was  the  part  which  related  to 
tho  attitude  of  South  Carolina.  Tho  proceed- 
ings of  that  State  had  now  reached  a  point  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  America,  and 
could  not  bo  overlooked  in  the  President's  mi* 
sage.  Organized  opposition,  and  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  laws,  took  tlair  open  form;  and 
brought  up  the  question  of  tho  governmental 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  or  submissiun  to  their 
violatk>n.  The  question  made  a  crisis;  and  the 
President  thus  brought  the  subject  before  Cun- 
gress: 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  S4ate,  that,  in  one 
quarter  of  the  United  States,  <|ipoHition  to  the 
revenue  laws  has  risen  (  a  height  which  thn.>at- 
ens  to  thwart  their  o>  ution,  if  not  to  endan- 
ger tho  integrity  of  tbo  Union.  Whstevwolv 
structiona  may  bo  thrown  in  the  witj  * 
judicial  authorities  of  the  general  goTcrnKut, 
it  is  hoped  they  will  be  able,  peaceably,  to  over 
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^0t  them  bv  the  pnidenoe  of  their  own  ofBoeii. 
^tlif  patriotism  of  the  people.  But  ihould 
(luiKft.sU  1 1  able  reliance  oil  the  moderfttion  and 
(oodwnM)  "lull  [''"'tions  of  <iiir  fellow-oitizcnii 
\.  .lisapiK)int4Ml,  ii  is  bcliuvi>d  that  the  lawH 
,j^,i,,ilv('»i  are  fully  adoqimte  to  the  Hupprension 
dfiuchnttciniitH  as  may  be  inifiirdiately  made. 
ShouM  the  cxijfoncy  ariao,  renderinu;  tho  •■xecu- 
lioiiof  tlie  cxiHliiig  lawM  impracticaole.  from  any 
0iue  whatuvvr.  i>ronipt  notice  of  it  will  be  ^ivcn 
toCongruBi,  with  the  auKKoiition  of  such  views 
ind  measures  aa  may  bo  deemed  necesMory  to 
wet  it" 

Kothlng  could  be  more  temperate,  subdued, 
isd  cTon  conciliatory  than  the  tone  and  language 
of  this  indispensable  notice.      The  President 
(ould  not  avoid  bringing  the  subject  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress  \  and  could  not  have  done  it  in 
iDon  unexatptionable  manner.    His  language 
ni  that  of  Justice  and  mildness.    The  peaceful 
idminiitration  of  the  laws  wore  still  relied  upon, 
u(l  if  uiy  thing  farther  became  necessary  he 
promiKd  an  immediate  notice  to  Congress.    In 
the  mean  time,  and  in  a  previous  part  of  hi» 
oeuigo,  he  had  shown  his  determination,  so  far 
II  it  depended  on  him,  to  remove  all  just  cotn- 
pliiut  of  the  burthens  of  the  tariflf  by  ctri-cting  a 
reduction  of  many  millions  of  the  duties : — a  dis- 
pensation permitted  by  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  within  the  current  year,  and  by  the 
meins  already  provided,  and  which  would  admit 
of  lu  abolition  of  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
itn  of  duties. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

I  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATK3-DELAT  IN  PAY- 
ING THE  THREE  PER  CENTS -COMMITTEE  OP 
LNVESTIOATION. 

The  President  in  his  message  had  mode  two  re- 
commendations which  concerned  the  bank — one 
that  tite  seven  millions  of  stock  held  therein  by 
the  United  States  should  bo  sold ;  the  other  that  a 
committee  should  bo  appointed  to  investigate  its 
condition.  On  the  question  of  referring  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  message  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Speight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
that  this  latter  clause  be  sent  to  a  select  commit- 
tee; to  which  Mr.  "Wayne,  of  Geor^a,  proposed 
Mil  "Qcndment,  that  the  committee  should  have 
1 1'  « to  bring  persons  before  them,  and  to  ex- 


amine them  on  oath,  and  to  eall  upon  the  bank 
and  iti  branehea  for  papers.  This  motion  gsv* 
rise  to  a  contest  similar  to  that  of  the  preoading 
session  on  the  aame  point,  and  by  the  bmm 
acton— and  with  the  aame  roault  in  Ikvor  of 
the  bank — the  debate  being  modified  by  soma 
ftvah  and  material  incidents.  Mr.  Wickllfb,  of 
Kviitucky,  had  previously  procured  a  call  to  be 
made  on  the  Hecretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tho 
report  which  his  agent  was  employed  in  making 
upon  the  condition  of  the  bank  {  and  wished  tho 
motion  for  the  committee  to  be  deferred  until 
that  report  came  in.    He  said : 

"  He  had  overv  confidence,  both  fVom  his  own 
judgment  and  from  information  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  when  the  resolution  he  had  offered 
should  receive  its  answer,  and  the  Houm  should 
have  the  report  of  the  agent  sent  by  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  tho  afi'airs  of 
the  bank,  with  n  view  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  safe  depository  for  the  publi(;  funds,  the 
answer  would  bo  favorable  to  the  bank  and  to 
tho  entire  security  of  tho  revenue.    Mr.  W.  said 
liu  had  hoped  that  the  resolution  he  had  oflcfed 
would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  another 
bank  discussion  in  that  House,  and  of  tho  con- 
sequences upon  the  financial  and  commercial 
operations  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  credit 
of  our  currency.    He  had  not  understood,  from 
a  hasty  reading  of  tho  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  that  otficer  hud  cxpn-ssed  any 
desire  for  tho  appointment  of  any  committee  on 
tho  subject,    'ihe  secretary  said  that  he  had 
taken  steps  to  obtain  such  information  as  was 
within  his  control,  but  that  it  was  possible  he 
might  need  further  powers  hereafter.     VVhat 
had   already  been  tho  effect  throughout  the 
country  of  the  broadside  Uiscliarged  by  the  mes- 
sage at  the  bank '?    Its  stock  had,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  that  message,  instantly  fallen  down  to 
104  per  cent.    Connected  with  this  proposition 
to  sell  the  stock,  a  loss  had  already  been  incur- 
red by  the  government  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars.   What  further  investigations  did  gentle- 
men require  ?    What  new  bill  of  indictment  was 
to  be  presented  ?    There  was  one  in  the  secre- 
tary's report,  which  was  also  alluded  to  in  the 
message :  it  was,  that  the  bank  had,  by  its  un- 
waranted  action,  prevented  the  government  from 
redeeming  the  three  per  cent,  stock  at  tho  time 
it  desired.    Hut  what  was  the  actual  state  of 
the  fact  l    \V  hat  had  the  bank  done  to  prevent 
such  redemption  ?    It  had  done  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  what  it  had  been  required  by  the 
government  to  do." 

The  objection  to  inquiry,  made  by  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe,  that  it  deprwiated  the  stock,  and  made  a 
loss  of  the  difference  to  its  holdit  was  entirely 
faUadoas,  as  fluctuations  in  the  pi    o  of  stocks 
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•re  greatly  under  the  control  of  those  who  gam- 
ble in  them,  and  who  seize  every  circumstance, 
alternately  to  depress  and  exalt  them ;  and  the 
fluctnations  affect  nobody  but  those  who  are 
buyers  or  sellers.  Tet  this  objection  was  grave- 
ly resorted  to  every  time  that  any  movement 
was  made  which  affected  the  bank ;  and  arith- 
metical calculations  were  gravely  gone  into  to 
show,  upon  each  decline  of  the  stock,  how  much 
money  each  stockholder  had  lost.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  the  United  States  was  set 
down  at  half  a  million  of  dollars : — which  was 
recovered  four  days  afterwards  upon  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  treasury  agent,  favorable 
to  the  bank,  and  which  enabled  the  dealers  to 
put  up  the  shares  to  112  again.  In  the  mean 
time  nobody  lost  any  thing  but  the  gamblers ; 
and  that  was  nothing  to  the  pubUo,  as  the  loss 
of  one  was  the  gain  of  the  other :  and  the  thing 
balanced  itself.  Holders  for  investment  neither 
lost,  nor  gtuned.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Wayne,  of 
Georgia,  replied : 

"It  has  been  said  that  nothing  was  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  desirable  or  necessary.  He 
would  refer  to  the  President's  message,  and  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
both  suggesting  an  examination,  to  ascertain  if 
the  bank  was,  or  would  be  in  future,  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  fimds.  Mr.  W.  did  not 
say  it  was  not,  but  an  inquiry  into  the  fact 
might  be  very  proper  notwithstimding ;  and  the 
President  and  Secretary,  in  suggesting  it,  had 
imputed  no  suspicion  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank.  Eventual  ability  to  discharge  all  of  its 
obligations  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  entitle  the 
bank  to  the  conQdence  of  the  government.  Its 
management,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  man- 
aged, in  direct  reference  to  the  government,  or 
to  those  administering  it,  may  make  investiga- 
tion proper.  What  was  the  Executive's  com- 
plaint a^inst  the  bank  ?  That  it  had  interfered 
with  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  would 
postpone  the  payment  of  five  millions  of  it  for 
a  year  after  the  time  fixed  upon  for  its  redemp- 
tion, by  becoming  actually  or  nominally  the 
possessors  of  that  amount  of  the  three  per 
centum  stock,  though  the  charter  prohibited  it 
from  holding*  such  stoclc,  and  from  all  advanta- 
ges which  might  accrue  from  the  purchase  of 
It.  True,  the  bank  had  disavowed  the  owner- 
ship. But  of  that  sum  which  had  been  bought 
by  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  under  the  agree- 
*ment  with  the  agent  of  the  bank,  ut  ninety-one 
and  a  half,  and  the  cost  of  wKich  had  been 
charged  to  the  bank,  who  would  derive  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  if 
and  the  par  value,  which  the  government  will 
pay  ?   Mr.  W.  know  this  gun  would  be  effected 


by  what  may  be  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  but  still  there 
would  be  gain,  and  who  was  to  receive  it?  Ba- 
ring, Brothers,  &  Co.  ?  No.  The  bank  wag  bv 
agreement,  charged  with  the  cost  of  it  m . 
separate  account,  on  the  books  of  Baring  Bro. 
there,  &  Co.,  and  it  had  agreed  to  pay  interest 
upon  the  amoun^  until  the  stock  was  redeemed 
"  The  bank  being  prohibited  to  deal  in  such 
stock,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire,  even  under 
the  present  arrangements  with  Baring,  Brothers. 
&  Co.,  whether  the  charter,  in  this  respect  wm 
substantially  complied  with.  Mr.  W,  would 
not  now  go  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  arrangement  by  the  bank  concerning  the 
three  per  cents.  It  may  eventuate  in  great 
public  benefit,  as  r^ards  the  commerce  of  the 
country ;  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  no  apolo> 
gy  for  the  temerity  of  an  interference  with  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  government,  in  reprd  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt;  a  policy 
which  those  who  administer  the  bank  knew  had 
been  fixed  by  all  who,  by  law,  can  have  any 
agency  in  its  jiayment.  Nor  can  any  apology 
be  found  for  it  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  19th  of  July  last  to  Mr, 
Biddle ;  for,  at  Philadelphia,  the  day  before  on 
the  18th,  he  employed  an  i^nt  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  given  instructions  to  make  an 
arrangement,  by  which  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  to  be  postponed  until  October 
1833."  ' 

Mr.  Watmough,  representative  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  tho  bank  was  situated,  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  thwart  any  course  which  the 
House  was  disposed  to  take ;  but  said  that  the 
charges  against  the  bank  had  painfully  atfccted 
the  feelings  of  honorable  men  connected  with 
the  corporation,  and  injured  its  character ;  and 
deprecated  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee; and  proposed  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means — the  same  which  had  twice  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bank : — and  ho  had  no  objection 
tliat  this  committee  should  be  clothed  with  all 
the  powers  proposed  by  Mr.  \7ayne  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  select  committee.    In  this  static 
of  tho  question  the  report  of  the  treasury  agent 
came  in,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
trast with  the  actual  condition  of  the  bank  as 
afterwards  discovered,  and  as  a  specimen  of  tk 
imposing  exhibit  of  its  affairs  which  amoncved 
corporation  can  make  when  actually  insolvent. 
The  report,  founded  on  the  statements  furnkhed 
by  tho  institution  itself,  presented  a  superb  con- 
dition— near  eighty  millions  of  assets  (to  be 
precise,    $79,593,870),  to    meet   all   demands 
against  it,  amounting  to  thirty-seven  millions 
and  a  quarter — leaving  forty-two  millions  ud 
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I  quarter  for  the  stockholders;  of  which  thirty- 
five  millions  would  reimburse  the  stoclc,  and 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions  remain  for  divi- 
ijend,  Mr.  Polk  stated  that  this  report  was  a 
men  compendium  of  the  monthly  bank  returns, 
ghowing  nothing  which  these  returns  did  not 
Bliov;and  especially  nothing  of  the  eight  mil- 
Uons  of  unavailable  funds  which  had  been  ascer- 
tiined  to  exist,  and  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  eighteen  years.  On  the  point  of  the 
Don-payment  of  the  three  per  cents,  he  said : 

'■ThQ  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  given 
public  notice  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  three 
per  cents  would  be  paid  olf  on  the  first  of  July. 
The  bank  was  apprised  of  this  arrangement, 
ud  on  its  application  the  treasury  department 
consented  to  suspend  the  redemption  of  one 
third  of  this  stock  until  the  firet  of  October,  the 
bank  paying  the  interest  in  the  mean  while. 
Bnt,  if  the  condition  of  the  bank  was  so  very 
prosperous,  as  has  been  represented,  why  did  it 
mike  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  to  pay  interest  on 
tiut  large  amount  for  three  months,  for  the 
gike  of  deferring  the  payment  ?  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  the  19th  July,  determined 
that  two  thirds  of  the  stock  should  be  paid  off 
on  the  first  of  October ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  Ju- 
ly wiiat  did  the  bank  do  ?  It  dispatched  an 
agent  to  London,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
treasury,  and  for  what?  In  effect,  to  borrow 
5,000,000  dollars,  for  that  was  the  amount  of 
the  transaction.  From  this  fact  Mr.  P.  inferred 
that  the  bank  was  unable  to  go  on  without  the 
public  deposits.  They  then  made  a  communi- 
cation to  the  treasury,  stating  that  tlie  bank 
would  hold  up  such  certificates  as  it  could  con- 
trol, to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  government ; 
but  was  it  on  this  account  that  they  sent  their 
ajeut  to  London?  Did  the  president  of  the 
bank  himself  assign  this  reagon  ?  No ;  he  gave 
avcrydifferent  account  of  the  matter;  ho  said 
that  the  bank  apprehended  that  the  spread  of 
the  cholera  might  produce  great  distress  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  bank  wished  to  hold  itself 
in  an  attitude  to  meet  the  public  exigencies, 
and  that  with  this  view  an  agent  was  sent  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  Karings  for  with- 
holding three  millions  of  the  stock." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Watmough  to  refer  the 
inquiry  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
was  carried ;  and  that  committee  soon  reported : 
jirst,  on  the  point  of  postponing  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  threo  per  cents,  that  the  busi- 
ness being  now  closed  by  the  actual  payment 
of  that  stock,  it  no  longer  presented  any  im- 
portant or  practicable  point  of  inquiry,  and  did 
not  call  for  any  action  of  Congress  upon  it ;  and, 
Kcmdly,  on  the  point  of  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
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lie  deposits,  that  there  could  be  no  dioubt  of  the 
entire  soundness  of  the  whole  bank  capital,  after 
meeting  all  demands  upon  \%  either  by  its  bill 
holders  or  the  government ;  and  that  such  wad 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  who  felt  great 
confidence  in  the  well-known  character  and  in- 
telligence of  the  directors,  whose  testimony  sup- 
ported the  facta  on  which  the  committee's  opin- 
ion rested.  And  they  concluded  with  a  resolve 
which  they  recommended  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House,  "  That  the  government  deposits  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  be  safely  continued 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Polk, 
one  of  the  committee,  dissented  from  the  re- 
port, and  argued  thus  against  it : 

"  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  who  believed  the 
time  of  the  House,  at  this  period  of  the  session, 
to  bo  necessarily  valuable,  would  not  press  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  upon  the  House 
at  this  juncture.  During  the  small  remainder 
of  the  session,  there  were  several  measures  of 
the  highest  public  importance  which  remained 
to  be  acted  on.  For  one,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  that  the  session  should  close  by  12 
o'clock  to-night,  in  order  that  a  sitting  upon  the 
Sabbath  might  be  avoided.  Ho  would  not  pro- 
ceed in  expressing  his  views  until  he  should  un- 
derstand from  gentlemen  whether  they  intended 
to  press  the  House  to  a  vote  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. [A  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Ingorsoll, 
which  was  not  heard  distinctly  by  the  reporter.] 
Mr.  P.  proceeded.  As  it  had  been  indicated 
that  gentlemen  intended  to  take  a  vote  upon  the 
resolution,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  members  of  the  House  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
session  in  the  examination  of  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  this  subject.  The  range  of  in- 
vestigation had  been,  of  necessity,  much  less 
extensive  than  the  deep  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject required ;  but,  before  any  opinion  could  be 
properly  expressed,  it  was  important  that  the 
facts  develoi)cd  by  the  committee  should  be  un- 
derstood. There  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
this,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  premature  opinion  unless  it  was  consi- 
dered essential  to  whitewash  the  bank.  If  the 
friends  of  the  bank  deemed  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  sustain  the  bank,*to  call  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  whore  the  Ilouse  had  en- 
joyed no  opportunity  of  examining  the  testimony 
and  proof  upon  which  alone  a  correct  opinion 
could  be  formed,  he  should  bo  compelled,  briefly, 
to  present  one  or  two  facts  to  the  House.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  relative 
to  the  postponement  of  the  redemption  of  the 
three  per  cent,  stock  by  tho  bank.  W  ith  the  mass 
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o(  other  important  duties  devolving  upon  the 
oommittee,  as  full  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  as  was  desirable  could  not  be 
expected.  The  committee,  therefore,  had  been 
obliged  to  limit  their  inquiries  to  this  subject 
of  the  three  per  cents ;  the  other  subjects  of 
investigation  were  only  incidental.  Upon  this 
main  subject  of  inquiry  the  whole  cammittce, 
majority  as  well  as  mmority,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legitimate  au- 
thority, and  had  taken  measures  which  were  in 
direct  violation  of  its  charter.  He  would  read 
a  single  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity, which  conclusively  established  this  position. 
In  the  transactions  upon  this  subject,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  expressly  say,  in  their 
report,  that  '  the  bank  exceeded  its  legitimate 
authority,  and  that  this  proceeding  had  no  suf- 
ficient warrant  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  Could  language  be 
more  explicit  1  It  was  then  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  upon  this  main  topic  of 
inquiry,  that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legiti- 
mate authority,  and  that  its  proceedings  relative 
to  the  three  per  cents  had  no  sufficient  warrant 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  been  made  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  public  revenues,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  the  public  money  in  its  vaults,  it 
was  bound  to  pay  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment. Among  these  demands  upon  the  public 
money  in  the  bank,  was  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  which  the  redemption  had  been  or- 
dered. Had  the  bank  manifested  a  willingness 
to  pay  out  the  public  money  in  its  possession 
for  this  object?  On  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence it  would  be  found  that,  as  early  as  March, 
,1832,  the  president  of  the  bank,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  directors,  had  in- 
stituted a  correspondence  with  certain  holders 
of  the  public  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  postponement  of  its  redemption.  There  was, 
at  that  time,  no  cholera,  which  could  be  charged 
with  givin^g  occasion  to  the  correspondence. 
When  public  notice  had  been  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  the  president  of  the  bank  immediately  came 
to  Washington,  and  requestal  that  the  redemp- 
tion might  be  postponed.  And  what  was  the 
reason  then  assigned  by  the  president  of  the 
bank  for  this  postponement?  Why,  that  the 
measure  would  enable  the  bank  to  afford  the 
merchants  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
their  business  under  an  extraordinary  pressure 
upon  the  money  market.  What  was  the  evi- 
dence upon  this  point  ?  The  proof  distinctly 
showed  that  there  was  no  extraordinary  pres- 
sure. The  monthly  statements  of  the  bank  es- 
tablished that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  very  consider- 
able curtailment  of  the  facilities  given  to  the 
ncrchants  in  the  commercial  cities. 

"  The  minority  of  the  Committee  of  Wavs 
.•ad  Means  bad  not  disputed  the  ability  of  the 


c  to  discharge  its  debts  in  its  own  convenient 
I ;  but  had  the  bank  promptly  paid  the  nnblio 


bank 

time  ;  oui  nau  me  oanK  promptly  paia  the  public 
money  deposited  in  its  vaults  when  called  foi  i 
As  earljjr  as  October,  1831,  the  bank  had  antici- 1 
pated  that  during  the  course  of  1832  it  would 
not  be  allowed  the  undisturbed  and  pemianent 
use  of  the  public  deposits.    In  the  circular  orders 
to  the  several  branches  which  were  then  issued 
the  necessity  was  stated  for  collecting  the  meims 
for  refunding  those  deposits  from  the  loans 
which  were  then  outstanding.     Efforts  were  ' 
made  by  the  branches  of  the  West  to  make ' 
collections  for  that  object ;  but  those  efforts  en- 
tirely failed.    The  debts  due  upon  loans  made 
by  the  Western  branches  had  not  been  curtailed. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  curtail  them.  As  I 
the  list  of  discounts  had  gone  down,  the  list  of ' 
domestic  bills  of  exchange  had  gone  up.   The  i 
application  before  alluded  to  was  made  in  March 
to  Mr.  Ludlow,  of  New-York,  who  represented 
about  1,700,000  of  the  public  debt  to  postpone 
its  redemption.  This  expedient  also  failed.  Then 
the  president  of  the  bank  came  to  Washini^on 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  postponement 
of  the  period  of  redemption,  upon  the  ground 
that  an  extraordinary  pressure  existed,  and  the 
public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  enabling 
the  bank  to  use  the  public  money  in  affordiu" 
facilities  to  the  merchants  of  the  commercial 
cities.    And  what  next  ?    In  July,  the  president 
of  the  bank  and  the  exchange  committee,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  treasury  or 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  instituted  I 
a  secret  mission  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  I 
negotiating  in  effect  a  loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  the  bank  was  to  pay  interest 
The  proprietjjr  or  object  of  this  mission  wiui  not 
laid  before  the  board  of  directors,  and  no  clue 
was  afforded  to  the  government.    Mr.  Cadwal- 
ader  went  to  England  upon  this  secret  mission. 
On  the  1st  of  October  the  bank  was  advisc<i  of  | 
the  arrangement  made  by  Jlr.  Cadwalader,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  in  behalf  of  the  bank,  to  | 
purchase  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the  foreign  holders. 
and  to  defer  the  redemption  of  a  part.    Now,  it  I 
was  well  known  to  every  one  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  charter  of  the  bank,  that 
it  was  expressly  prohibited  from  purchibiii];  [ 
public  stock.    On  the  15th  October  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Cadwalader  had  exceeded  his  in- 
structions.   This  discovery  by  the  bank  took  I 
place  immediately  after  the  circular  letter  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  of  London,  announcing  I 
that  the  arrangement  had  been  published  in  one  I 
of  the  New- York  papers.    This  circular  gave  the 
first  information  to  the  government,  or  to  any  one  I 
in  this  country,  as  fiir  as  he  was  advised,  excepting 
the  exchange  committee  of  the  bank,  of  the 
object  of  Cathvalader's  mission.    In  the  limited 
time  which  could  now  be  spared  for  this  discus- 1 
sion,  it  was  impossible  to  go  through  the  parti- 
culars of  this  scheme.    It  would  be  seen,  on  i 
examination  of  the  transaction,  that  the 
had  directly  interfered  with  the  redemption  of  I 
the  pubUc  debt,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
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yig  nnable  to  refbnd  the  public  deposits.    The 
diolera  was  not  the  ground  of  the  correspondence 
fith  Ludlow.    It  was  not  the  cholera  which 
drought  the  prt'sident  of  the  bank  to  Washington, 
to  request  the  postponement  of  the  redemption 
of  the  debt ;  nor  was  it  the  cholera  which  led  to 
the  resolution  of  the  exchange  committee  of  the 
liuik  to  send  Cadwalader  to  England.    The  true 
disorder  was,  the  impossibility  in  which  the 
tiank  found  itself  to  concentrate  its  funds  and 
diminish  its  loans.    It  had  been  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  that  the 
certificates  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  three 
ner  cents  had  been  surrendered.    -It  had  been 
said  tliat  there  was  now  less  than  a  million  of 
tiiis  debt  outstanding.    In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  correspondence,  that  between  one 
Hid  two  millions  of  the  debts  of  which  the  cer- 
tificates had  been  surrendered,  had  been  paid  by 
the  bank  becoming  debtor  to  the  foreign  holder 
instead  of  the  government.    The  directors  appear 
to  suppose  this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  the 
correspondence  slibws  that  the  certificates  have 
been  sent  home  under  this  arrangement.    After 
this  brief  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank 
in  relation  to  the  public  deposits,  ho  would  ask 
whctlier  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  tlie  bank  by  adopting  this  resolution." 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  taken,  and 
resulted  in  a  large  majority  for  it — 109  to  46. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were:  John 
Anderson  of  Maine ;  William  G.  Angel  of  New- 
York;  William  S.  Archer  of  Virginia;  James 
Bites  of  Maine;  Samuel  Beardsley  of  New- 
York;  Jolm  T.  Bergen  of  New- York ;  Laughlin 
Bcthune  of  North  Carolina;  John  Blair  of 
Tennessee ;  Joseph  Bouck  of  New- York ;  John 
C,  Brodhead  of  New- York;  John  Carr  of 
Indiana;  Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama;  Henry 
W.  Connor  of  North  Carolina ;  Charles  Dayan 
of  New-York ;  Thomas  Davenport  of  Virginia ; 
William  Fitzgerald  of  Tennessee ;  —  Clayton 
of  Georgia ;  Nathan  Gaither  of  Kentucky ; 
William  F.  Gordon  of  Virginia;  Thomas  U. 
Hall  of  North  Carolina ;  Joseph  W.  Harper 
of  New  Hampshire ;  —  Hawkins ;  Michael 
Hoffman  of  New- York ;  Henry  Horn  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Henry  Hubbard  of  New  Hampshire; 
Adam  King  of  Pennsylvania ;  Joseph  Lecompte 
of  Kentucky ;  Chittenden  Lyon  of  Kentucky ; 
Joel  K.  Mann  of  Kentucky ;  Samuel  W.  Mardis 
of  Alabama;  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia;  Jon- 
athan McCarty  of  Indiana ;  Thomas  H.  Mitchell 
of  South  Carolina;  Job  Pierson  of  New-York ; 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee ;  Edward  C.  Reed 
of  New-York;  Nathan  Soulo  of  New- York} 
Jesse  Speight  of  North  Carolina;  Jas.  Standifer 


of  Tennrssee ;  Francis  Thomas  of  Maryland ; 
Wiley  Thompson  of  Georgia ;  Daniel  Wtu^well 
of  New- York ;  James  M.  Wayne  of  Georgia ; 
John  W.  Weeks  of  New  Hampshire ;  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New-York:  J.  T.  H.  Worthington 
of  Maryland.  And  thus  the  bank  not  only  es 
caped  without  censure,  but  received  high  com- 
mendation ;  while  its  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
three  per  cents  placed  it  unequivocally  in  the 
category  of  an  unfaithful  and  prevaricating  agent; 
and  only  left  open  the  inquiry  whether  its  con- 
duct was  the  result  of  inability  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  or  a  disposition  to  make  something  for 
itself,  or  to  favor  its  debtors — the  most  innocent 
of  these  motives  being  negatived  by  the  sinister 
concealment  of  the  whole  transaction  from  the 
government  (after  getting  delay  from  it),  its 
concealment  from  the  public,  its  concealment 
even  from  its  own  board  of  directors — its  entire 
secrecy  from  beginning  to  end — until  accidentally 
discovered  through  a  London  letter  published  in 
New-York.  These  are  .he  same  three  per  cents, 
the  redemption  of  which  through  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  sinking  fund  commissioners 
I  had  endeavored  to  effect  some  years  before, 
when  they  could  have  been  bought  at  about 
sixty-six  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  when  my  at- 
tempt was  defeated  by  the  friends  of  the  bank. 
They  were  now  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
cents  to  the  dollar,  losing  all  the  time  the  inter- 
est on  the  deposits,  in  bank,  and  about  four 
millions  for  the  appreciation  of  the  stock.  The 
attempt  to  get  this  stock  redeemed,  or  interest 
on  the  deposits,  was  one  of  my  first  financial 
movements  after  I  came  into  the  Senate ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  bank  defeated  mc,  preventing 
both  the  extinction  of  the  debt  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  deposits,  convinced  me  how 
futile  it  was  to  attempt  any  legislation  unfavor- 
able to  the  bank  in  a  case  which  concerned  itself. 


CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

ABOLITION   OF  IMPSISONHENT  FOB  DEBT. 

The  philanthropic  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  labored  for  years  at  this  humane 
consummation ;  and  finally  saw  his  labors  suc- 
cessful. An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  abol- 
ishing all  imprisonment  for  debt,  under  procoeo 
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firom  the  courts  of  the  United  States :  the  only 
extent  to  which  an  act  of  Congress  could  go, 
by  force  of  its  enactments ;  but  it  could  go  much 
Airther,  and  did.  in  the  force  of  example  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  has  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  imprisoning  the  debtors,  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union ; 
and  without  the  evil  consequences  which  had 
been  dreaded  from  the  loss  of  this  remedy  over 
tlie  person.  It  led  to  a  great  many  oppressions 
while  it  existed,  and  was  otttia  relied  upon  in  ex- 
tending credit,  or  inducing  improvident  people 
to  incur  debt,  where  there  was  no  means  to  pay 
it,  or  property  to  meet  it,  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor  himself;  but  reliance  wholly  placed  upon 
the  sympathies  of  third  p^ons,  to  save  a  friend 
or  relative  from  confinement  in  a  prison.  Tlie 
dower  of  wives,  and  the  purses  of  fathers,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  friends,  were  thus  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  heartless  creditors ;  and  scenes  of 
cruel  oppression  were  witnessed  in  every  State. 
Insolvent  laws  and  bankrupt  laws  were  invented 
to  cover  the  evil,  and  to  separate  the  unfortunate 
from  the  fraudulent  debtor ;  but  they  were  slow 
and  imperfect  in  operation,  and  did  not  reach 
the  cases  in  which  a  cold  and  cruel  calculation 
was  made  upon  the  sympathies  of  friends  and 
relatives,  or  upon  the  chances  of  catching  the 
debtor  in  some  strange  and  unbefricnded  place. 
A  brooder  remedy  was  wanted,  and  it  was  found 
in  the  total  alwlition  oi'  the  practice,  leaving  in 
full  force  all  the  remedies  against  fraudulent 
evasions  of  debt.  In  one  of  his  reports  on  the 
subject,  Col.  Johnson  thus  deduced  the  history 
of  this  custom,  called  "  barbarous,"  but  only  to 
be  found  in  civilized  countries : 

'•In  ancient  Greece,  the  power  of  creditors 
over  the  persons  of  their  debtors  was  absolute  5 
and,  as  in  all  cases  where  despotic  control  is  toler- 
ated, their  rapacity  was  boundless.  They  com- 
pelled the  insolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their 
lands  like  cattle,  vo  perform  the  service  of  beasts 
of  burden,  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and 
daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  slaves  to  for- 
eign countries. 

"  These  acts  of  cruelty  were  tolerated  in  Athens, 
during  her  more  barbarous  state,  and  in  perfect 
consonance  with  the  character  of  a  people  who 
could  elevate  a  Draco,  and  bow  to  his  mandates, 
registered  in  blood.  But  the  wisdom  of  Solon 
corrected  the  evil.  Athens  felt  the  benefit  of 
the  reform ;  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  re- 
corded the  name  of  her  lawgiver  as  the  benefac- 
tor of  man.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  poor  was  still  more  abject.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  insolvent 


debtors  should  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  of  win. 
ing  to  all  modem  nations.  After  judgment  wu 
obtained,  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  be. 
fore  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his 
creditor.  Afier  this  period,  he  was  retained  in 
a  private  prison,  with  twelve  ounces  of  rice  for 
his  daily  sustenance.  He  might  be  bound  with 
a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  bismisen 
was  three  times  exposed  in  the  markot-placc  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  his  friends.  At  tlie 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  wasdiscnareca 
by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life.  The  insolvent 
debtor  was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  in  for- 
eign slavery  beyond  the  Tiber.  But,  if  several 
creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting 
they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and 
satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition, 
Though  the  refinements  of  modem  criticisms 
have  endeavored  to  divest  this  ancient  cruelty  of 
its  horrors,  the  faithful  Gibbon,  who  is  not  re- 
markable for  his  partiality  to  the  poorer  class 
preferring  the  liberal  sense  of  antiquity,  draws 
this  dark  picture  of  the  effect' of  giving  the  cre- 
ditor power  over  the  person  of  the  debtor.  No 
sooner  was  the  Roman  empire  subverted  than 
the  del^ision  of  Roman  perfection  began  to  vanish 
and  then  the  absiu-dity  and  cruelty  of  this  s)> 
tem  began  to  be  exploded — a  system  which  con- 
vulsed Greece  and  Rome,  and  filled  the  world 
with  misery,  and,  without  one  redeeming  bene- 
fit, could  no  longer  be  endured — and,  to  the 
honor  of  humanity,  for  about  one  thousand 
years,  during  the  middle  ages,  imprisonment  for 
debt  was  generally  abolished.  They  seemed  to 
have  understood  what,  in  more  modern  times 
wo  are  less  ready  to  comprehend,  that  power,  in 
any  degree,  over  the  person  of  the  debtor,  is  tlie 
same  in  principle,  varying  only  in  degree,  whetlicr 
it  be  to  imprison,  to  enslave,  to  brand,  to  dis- 
member, or  to  divide  his  body.  But,  as  the  lapse 
of  time  removed  to  a  greater  distance  the ciuel- 
tics  which  had  been  sutFercd,  the  cupidity  of  the 
affluent  found  means  again  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  by  such  slow  gradations,  tliat  the  un- 
suspecting poor  were  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
change. 

"The  history  of  English  jurisprudence  fur- 
nishes the  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  many  cen- 
turies, personal  liberty  could  not  be  violated  for 
debt.  Property  alone  could  bo  taken  to  satisfy 
a  pecuniary  demand.  It  was  not  until  the  rei;/n 
of  Henry  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
principle  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  recognizwl 
in  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  was  in 
favor  of  the  barons  alone ;  the  nobility  ajraiiist 
their  bailiffs,  who  hod  received  their  rents  and 
had  appropriated  tlKm  to  their  own  use.  IKrc 
was  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  The  great  olijco- 
tion  to  the  punishment  was,  that  it  was  inllictd 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  baron,  without,  a  trial ;  an 
evil  incident  to  aristocracies,  but  obno.xions  to 
republics.  The  courts,  under  the  pretext  of  im- 
puted crime,  or  constructive  violence,  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor,  soon  began  to  extend  the  principle, 
but  without  legislative  sanction.  In  the  elcTenth 


tion,  the  debtor  was 
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Mar  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.,  tho  immediate 
(accessor  of  Henry,  tho  right  of  imprisoning 
debtors  was  extended  to  merchants — Jewish 
merchants  excepted,  on  account  of  thoir  hetero- 
doxy in  religion — and  was  exercised  with  g  '■eat 
(everitf .    This  extension  was  an  act  of  \  '■/licy 
OB  the  part  of  the  monarch.    The  asuendency 
obtained  by  the  barons  menaced  ihe  power  of 
the  throne ;  and,  to  counteract  their  influence, 
the  merchants,  a  numerous  an"!  wealthy  class, 
(Tcre  selected  by  the  monarch,  and  invested  with 
the  same  authority  over  their  debtors. 
"But  England  was  not  yet  prepared  for  tho 
yoke.  She  could  endure  an  hereditary  nobility ; 
jhe  could  tolerate  a  monarchy ;  but  she  could 
iiot  vet  resign  her  unfortunate  sons,  indiscrimir 
Mtciv.  to  the  prison.    Tho  barons  and  tho  mer- 
chants had  gained  the  power  over  their  victims ; 
yet  more  than  sixty  years  elapsed  before  Parlia- 
ment dared  to  venture  another  act  recognizing 
the  principle.     During  this  period,  imprison- 
ment for  (kbt  had,  in  some  degree,  lost  its  no- 
velty.  The  incarceration  of  the  debtor  began 
to  make  the  impression  that  fraud,  and  not  mis- 
fortune, had  brought  on  his  catasti-opho,  and 
that  he  was,  therefore,  unworthy  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  too  degraded  for  the  society 
of  the  world.    Parliament  then  ventured,  in  the 
ffltni  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  extend  the  principle  to  two  other  cases — debt 
aid  detinue.     This  measure  opened  (he  door 
for  the  impositions  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  judicial  usurpation,  and  have  resulted 
in  the  most  cruel  oppression.    Parliament,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  did  not 
OTture  to  outrage  the  sentiments  of  an  injured 
md  indignant  people,  by  extending  the  power 
to  ordinary  creditors.    But  they  had  laid  the 
fojudation,  and  an  irresponsible  judiciary  reared 
th.'  superstructure.     From  the  tv<  i.'.jty-fourth 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  tlie  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  VIII.,  the  subject  slumbered 
in  Parliament.    In  the  mean  time,  all  tho  inge- 
nuity of  tlie  courts  was  employed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  forms  and  legal  fictions,  to 
eitcnd  the  power  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
cases  uot  provided  for  by  statute.     The  juris- 
diction of  the  court  called  the  King's  Bench,  ex- 
tended to  all  crimes  or  disturbances  against  the 
peace.  Under  this  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  debtor  was  arrested  by  what  was 
called  the  writ  of  Middlesex,  upon  a  supposed 
trespass  or  outrage  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
Bity  of  the  crown.     Thus,  by  a  fictitious  con- 
rtraction,  the  person  who  owed  his  neighbor 
was  supposed  to  be,  what  every  one  knew  him 
Mt  to  be,  a  violator  of  the  peace,  and  an  of- 
femlcr  against  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and 
while  his  body  was  held  in  custody  for  this 
crime,  he  was  proceeded  against  in  a  civil  action, 
for  which  he  was  not  liable  to  arrest  under 
I  statute.    The  jnrisdiction  of  the  court  of  com- 
I  Qon  picas  extended  to  civil  actions  arising  bc- 
treeu  individuals   upon  private  transactions. 
To  sustain  its  importance  upon  a  scale  equal 


with  that  of  Hs  rival,  this  court  also  adopted  its 
Actions,  and  extended  its  power  upon  artificial 
construction,  quite  as  far  beyond  its  statutory 
prerogative;  and  upon  tho  fictitious  plea  of 
trespass,  constituting  a  legal  supposition  of  out- 
rage against  the  peace  of  tho  kingdom,  author- 
ized tho  writ  of  capias,  and  subsequent  impri- 
sonment, in  cases  where  a  summons  only  was 
warranted  by  law.  The  court  of  exchequer 
was  designed  to  protect  tho  king's  revenue,  and 
had  no  legal  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of 
debtors  to  the  public.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
court  found  means  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction  to 
all  cases  of  debt  between  individuals,  upon  tho 
fictitious  plea  that  the  plaintifi^  who  instituted 
tho  suit,  was  a  debtor  to  the  king,  and  rendered 
the  less  able  to  discharge  the  debt  by  the  de- 
fault of  the  defendant.  Upon  this  artificial  pre- 
text, that  tho  defendant  was  debtor  to  the 
king's  debtor,  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  secure 
tho  king's  revenue,  usurped  the  power  of  ar- 
raigning and  imprisoning  debtors  of  every  de- 
scription. Thus,  these  rival  courts,  each  ambi- 
tious to  sustain  its  relative  importance,  and  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction,  introduced,  as  leg"\l  facts, 
tho  most  palpable  fictions,  and  sustained  the 
most  absurd  solecisms  as  legal  syllogisms. 

"  Where  tlie  person  of  tho  debtor  was,  by 
statute,  held  sacred,  the  courts  devised  tKe 
means  of  construing  tho  demand  of  a  debt  into 
the  supposition  of  a  crime,  for  which  he  was 
subject  to  arrest  on  mesne  process ;  and  the 
evidence  of  debt,  into  the  conviction  of  a  crime 
against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  liberty  at  the  pleasure  of 
tho  offended  party.  These  practices  of  the 
courts  obtained  by  regular  gradation.  Each  act 
of  usurpation  was  a  precedent  for  similar  out- 
rages, until  the  system  became  general,  and  at 
lengtn  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  spirit  of  avarice  finally  gained  a  complete  tri- 
umph over  personal  liberty.  The  sacred  claims 
of  misfortune  were  disregarded,  and,  to  the  iron 
grasp  of  poverty,  were  added  the  degrada- 
tion of  infamy,  and  tho  misery  of  the  dungeon. 

"  While  imprisonment  for  debt  is  sanctioned, 
the  threats  of  the  creditor  are  a  source  of  per- 
petual distress  to  the  dependent,  friendless 
debtor,  holding  his  liberty  by  sufferance  alone. 
TcmpUitions  to  oppression  are  constantly  in 
view.  Tlio  means  of  injustice  are  always  at 
hand;  and  even  helpless  females  are  not  ex- 
empted from  tbe  barbarous  practice.  In  a  land 
of  liberty,  enjoying,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
freest  and  happiest  government  with  which  4,ho 
world  was  ever  blessed,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  this  cruel  custom,  so  anomalous  to 
all  our  institutions,  inflicting  so  much  misery 
upon  society,  should  have  been  so  long  endured." 

Tho  act  was  passed  soon  after  this  masterly 
report  was  made,  followed  by  similar  acts  in 
most  of  tho  States;  and  has  been  attended 
every  where  with  the  beueficial  effect  resulting 
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from  the  suppression  of  any  false  and  vicious 
principle  in  legislation.  It  is  a  false  and  vicious 
principle  in  the  system  of  credit  to  admit  a  cal- 
culation for  the  chance  of  payment,  founded  on 
the  sympathy  and  alarms  of  tliird  parties,  or  on 
the  degradation  and  incarceration  of  the  debtor 
himself.  Such  a  principle  is  morally  wrong, 
and  practically  unjust ;  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  in  tho  plea  of  fraud.  The  idea  of  fraud 
does  not  enter  into  the  contract  at  its  original 
formation ;  and  if  occurring  afterwards,  and  the 
debtor  undertakes  to  defraud  his  creditor,  there 
if<  a  code  of  law  made  for  the  case  ;  and  every 
case  should  rest  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
As  an  element  of  credit,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
condemned  by  morality,  by  humanity,  and  by  the 
science  of  political  economy ;  and  its  abolition 
has  worked  well  in  reducing  the  elements  of  cre- 
dit to  their  legitimate  derivation  in  the  personal 
character,  visible  means,  and  present  securities 
of  tho  contracting  debtor.  And,  if  in  that  way, 
it  has  diminished  in  any  degree  the  wide  circle 
of  credit,  that  is  on  additional  advantage  gained 
to  the  good  order  of  society  and  to  the  solidity 
of  the  social  edifice.  And  thus,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  American  legislation  has  ame- 
liorated the  law  derived  from  our  English  ances- 
tors, and  given  an  example  which  British  legis- 
lation may  some  day  follow. — In  addition  to 
the  honor  of  seeing  this  humane  act  passed 
during  his  administration,  General  Jackson  had 
the  further  and  higher  honor  of  having  twice 
recommended  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

BALE  OF  UNITED  STATES  STOCK   IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  BANK. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  had  re- 
commended the  sale  of  this  stock,  and  all  other 
stock  held  by  the  United  States  in  corporate 
companies,  with  the  view  to  disconnecting  the 
government  from  such  corporations,  and  from 
»I1  pursuits  properly  belonging  to  individuals. 
And  he  made  the  recommendation  upon  the  po- 
litical principle  which  condemns  the  partnership 
of  the  government  with  a  corporation;  and 
upon  the  economical  principle  which  condemns 


the  national  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  iodustrr 
and  leaves  the  profit,  or  loss  of  all  such  pursnitg 
to  individual  enterprise ;  and  upon  the  belief!  in 
this  instance,  that  the  partnership  was  unsofe- 
that  the  firm  would  fail— and  the  stocklioldera 
lose  their  investment  In  conformity  to  this 
recommendation,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  sell  the  public  stock 
held  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  being 
seven  millions  of  dollars  in  amount,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  national  stock  bearing  five  per  centum 
interest.  The  bill  was  met  at  the  threshold  by 
the  parliamentary  motion  which  implies  tho  un- 
worthiness  of  the  subject  to  be  considered- 
namely,  the  motion  to  reject  the  bill  at  the  first 
reading.  That  readinpj  is  never  for  considera- 
tion, but  for  information  only ;  and,  although 
debatable,  carries  the  implication  of  unfitness 
for  debate,  and  of  some  flagrant  enormity 
which  requires  rejection,  without  the  honor  of 
tho  usual  forms  of  legislation.  That  motion  was 
made  by  a  friend  of  the  bank,  and  seconded  by 
the  member  (Mr.  Watmough)  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  tho  wishes  of  the  bank  directory. 
The  speakers  on  each  side  gave  vent  to  c.\pre.«- 
sions  which  showed  that  they  feit  the  indignity 
that  was  offered  to  the  bill,  one  side  in  promot- 
ing— tho  other  in  opposing  the  motion.  Mr. 
Wicklifib,  tho  mover,  sa'l:  "He  was  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country,  to  do  in  this  case,  what  ho  had  never 
done  before — ^to  move  the  rejection  of  a  bill  at 
its  first  reading.  There  are  cases  in  which 
courtesy  should  yield  to  the  demands  of  justice 
and  public  duty ;  and  this,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  bill  fraught  with 
ryin  to  all  private  interests,  except  the  interest 
of  the  stockjobbers  of  Wall-street."  Jlr.  ^Vat- 
mough  expressed  his  indignation  und  amaze- 
ment at  the  appearance  of  such  a  bill,  and  eron 
fell  upon  the  committee  which  reported  it  with 
so  much  personality  as  drew  a  call  to  order  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  "  He  expressed  his 
sincere  regret  at  the  neccessity  which  compeiltHJ 
him  to  intrude  upon  the  House,  and  to  express 
his  opinion  on  the  bill,  and  his  indignation 
against  this  persecution  of  a  national  institu- 
tion. Ho  was  at  a  loss  to  say  which  feeling 
predominated  in  his  bosom — amazement,  at  the 
want  of  financial  skill  in  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
—or  detestation  of  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the 
administration  persecution  on  that  floorof  an  in- 


corporation;  and  co 
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■titation  admitted  by  the  wisest  and  the  best 
gen  of  tho  times  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
^istence  and  safety  of  this  Union,  and  almost 
to  that  of  tho  constitution  itself  which  formed 
III  bssiS'  He  said,  he  was  amazed  that  such  a 
a  at  such  a  crisis,  could  emanate  from  any 
(ommittce  of  this  House ;  but  his  amazement 
OS  diminished  when  ho  recalled  to  mind  the 
ioarce  from  which  it  came.  It  came  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  imder 
(Ik  parental  care  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
jj(ssec.    Need  he  say  more  ?  " 

Xovr,  the  msmber  thus  referred  to,  and  who, 
ifter  being  pointed  out  as  the  guardian  of  the 
bifl  required  nothing  more  to  bo  said,  was  Mr. 
Polk  rftcrwards  President  of  the  United  Siates. 
But  parliamentary  law  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
(0113,  and  would  consider  the  indecorum  and 
oatrage  of  tho  allusion  equally  reprehensible  in 
the  case  of  the  youngest  and  least  considerable 
member;  and  the  language  is  noted  hero  to 
jhorthe  indignities  to  which  members  were 
subjected  in  the  House  for  presuming  to  take 
uiy  step  concerning  the  bank  which  militated 
ninst  that  corporation.  The  sale  of  the  gov- 
eminent  stock  was  no  injury  to  the  capital  of 
the  bank:  it  was  no  extinction  of  seven  millions 
of  capital  but  a  mere  transfer  of  that  amount 
to  private  stockholders — such  transfer  as  took 
plice  daily  among  the  private  stockholders.  The 
only  injury  could  bo  to  the  market  price  of  the 
itock  in  the  possible  decline  involved  in  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  stockholder ;  but  that  was 
I  damage,  in  the  eye  of  tho  law  and  of  morality, 
irithout  injury;  that  is,  without  injustice — 
the  stockholder  having  a  right  to  do  so  without 
the  assignment  of  reasons  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
corporation;  and  consequently  a  right  to  sell 
out  and  withdraw  when  ho  judged  his  money  to 
be  misafe,  or  unprofitably  placed,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  a  better  investment. 

Mr.  Polk  remarked  upon  the  unusual  but  not 
unexpected  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  said  if  the 
House  was  now  forced  to  a  decision,  it  would  be 
done  without  opportunity  for  deliberation.  He 
vindicated  the  bill  from  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  bank — with  its  eulogy  or  censure. 
This  eulogy  or  censure  had  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  a  proposition  to  sell  the  government 
stock.  It  was  a  plain  busine&^  proceeding.  The 
bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Kll  the  stock  upon  such  terms  as  he  should  deem 


best  for  tho  government.  It  was  an  isolated 
proposition.  It  proposed  to  disenthral  the  gov- 
emmcnt  from  a  partnership  with  this  incorporat 
ed'company.  It  proposed  co  get  rid  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  government  had  in  this  moneyed 
monopoly ;  and  to  do  so  by  a  sale  of  the  govern- 
ment stocks,  and  on  terms  not  below  the  market 
price.  He  was  not  disposed  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  article  which  he  wished  to  sell.  He 
was  willing  to  rest  upon  the  right  to  sell.  The 
friends  of  the  bank  themselves  raised  the  question 
of  solvency,  it  would  seem,  that  they  might  have 
nn  opportunity,  to  eulogize  the  institution  under 
tho  forms  of  a  defence.  This  was  not  the  time 
for  such  a  discussion — for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  the  bank. 

The  argument  and  the  right  were  with  the 
supporters  of  the  bill ;  but  they  signified  nothing 
against  the  firm  majority,  which  not  only  stood 
by  the  corporation  in  its  trials,  but  supported  it 
in  its  wishes.  The  bill  was  immediately  rejected, 
and  by  a  summary  process  which  mflicted  a  new 
indignity.  It  was  voted  dovrn  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "  previous  question,"  which,  cutting 
off  all  debate,  and  all  amendments,  consigns  a 
measure  to  instant  and  silent  decision — like  the 
"  mort  Sana  phrase  "  (death  without  talk)  of  the 
Abbe  Sidyes,  at  the  condemnation  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  But  tho  vote  was  not  very  triumph- 
ant— one  of  tho  leanest  majorities,  in  fact,  which 
the  bank  had  received :  one  hundred  and  two  to 
ninety-one. 

The  negative  votes  were : 

"  Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  Barnwell,  James  Bates,  Beardsley, 
Bell,  Bergen,  Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair, 
Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin,  John  Brodhead,  John  G. 
Brodhcad,  Cambrelcng,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Clai- 
borne, Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Davenport, 
Dayan,  Doubleday,  Draper,  Felder,  Ford,  Foster, 
Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins,  Hofl'man, 
Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Isacks,  Jar- 
vis,  Jewett,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  John- 
son, Kavanagh,  Kennon,  Adam  King,  John  King, 
Lamar,  Lansing,  Lcavitt,  Lccompte,  Lewis,  Lyon, 
Mann,  Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty,  Wm.  McCoy, 
Jlclntire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls, 
Patton,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk,  Edward  C. 
Reed,  Roane,  Soule.  Speight,  Standifer,  John 
Thompson,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Ward  well,  Wayne, 
Weeks,  Campbell,  P.  White,  Worthington. — 
91." 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  tho  government,  to  exercise  the  most  or> 
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dinary  right  of  a  Btockholder  to  sell  its  shares : 
opposed,  insulted,  defeated ;  and  by  the  power 
of  the  bank  in  Congress,  of  whoso  members 
■ubsequent  inyestigations  showed  a1x>Te  fifty  to 
be  borrowers  from  the  institution ;  and  many  to 
be  on  the  list  of  its  retained  attorneys.  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  government  had 
been  so  treated.  The  same  thing  had  happened 
once  before,  and  abgut  in  the  same  way;  but 
without  the  same  excuse  of  persecution  and  en- 
mity to  the  corporation ;  for,  it  was  before  '.he 
time  of  General  Jackson's  Presidency ;  to  wit,  in 
the  year  1827,  and  under  the  Presidency  of  >Mr. 
Quincy  Adams.  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  represen- 
tative from  Yir^^nia,  moved  an  inquiry,  at  that 
time,  into  the  expediency  of  selling  the  United 
States  stock  in  the  bank :  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  was  delayed  a  week,  the  time  necessary 
for  a  communication  with  Philadelphia.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  r^^olution  was  taken  up, 
and  sumnuirily  rejected.  Mr.  Barbour  had  placed 
his  proposition  wholly  upon  the  ground  of  a 
public  advantage  in  selling  its  stock,  unconnected 
with  any  reason  disparaging  to  the  bank,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid,  as  he  believed,  any  opposition. 
He  said : 

"  The  House  were  aware  that  the  government 
holds,  at  this  time,  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  which  stock  was  at  present  worth  in 
market  about  twenty-three  and  pne  half  per 
cent,  advance  above  its  par  value.  If  the  whole 
of  this  stock  should  now  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  net  a  profit  of  one  million  and 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  stock.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
thought  it  deserved  the  serious  copsideration  of 
the  House,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
and  proper  measure  now  to  sell  out  that  stock. 
It  had  been  said,  Mr.  B.  observed,  by  one  of  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy,  w'th  whom 
ho  was  acquainted,  that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
nations  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  private 
households:  in  both,  their  prosperity  mainly 
depended  on  avidlant  and  effective  management 
of  their  reiiources.  There  is,  said  Mr.  B.,  an 
amount  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  the  sio^k  of  the  United  States  now  re- 
deemable, and  an  amount  of  nine  millions  more, 
which  will  he  redeemable  next  year.  If  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  United  States  on  this  debt  is 
compared  with  the  dividend  it  receives  on'  its 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  small  advantage  would  be  gained 


by  the  sale  of  the  latter,  in  this  respect ;  ilnci 
tho  dividends  on  bank  stock  are  received  acmi. 
annually,  while  the  interest  of  the  United  States' 
securities  is  paid  quaiiierly;  this,  however  he 
waived  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  jno. 
ment.  It  must  be  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  available  ftmds  of  tho  United  States 
will  produce  the  extinguishment  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  consequently 
relieve  the  interest  payable  thereon,  by  which  a 
saving  would  accrue  of  about  one  hundred  thou> 
sand  dollars  per  annum." 

This  was  what  Mr.  Barbour  said,  at  the  tune 
of  offering  the  ncolution.  When  it  came  up  for 
consideration,  a  week  after,  he  found  his  motion 
not  only  opposed,  but  his  motives  impeached,  and 
the  most  sinister  designs  imputed  to  himself— 
to  him  !^  a  Virginian  country  gentleman,  honcat 
and  modest ;  ignorant  of  all  indirection ;  upright 
and  open ;  a  stranger  to  all  guile ;  and  with  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  a  child.  He  deeply 
Mt  this  impeachment  of  motives,  certainly  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  au  indecent  imputation 
had  ever  fallen  upon  him ;  and  he  feelingly  depre- 
cated the  intensity  of  the  outrage.    He  said: 

"  We  shall  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  iniced,  if 
a  member  of  this  House  might  not,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  rise  in  his  phwe,  and  offer 
for  consideration  a  measure  which  he  believed 
to  bo  for  tk  pubUc  weal,  without  having  all  that 
he  said  and  uid  imputed  to  some  hidden  motive, 
and  referred  to  some  secret  purpo|e  which  was 
never  presented  to  the  public  eye." 

His  proposition  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  re- 
ceived eight  votes  besides  his  own.  They  were : 
Messrs.  Mark  Alexander  John  Floyd,  John 
Roane,  and  himself,  fi-om  v  irginia ;  Thomas  H, 
Hall,  and  Daniel  Turner,  of  North  Carolina; 
Tomlinson  Foot  of  Connecticut;  Joseph  Le- 
compte,  and  Henry  Daniel,  of  Kentucky.  And 
this  was  the  result  of  that  first  attempt  to  sell 
the  United  States  stock  in  a  bank  chartered  by 
itself  and  bearing  its  name.  And  now,  why  re- 
suscitate these  buried  recollections?  I  answer: 
I  for  the  benefit  of  posterity !  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  without  the  humi- 
li»  ion  of  having  undergone  it,  and  know  what 
kin  '  of  a  mastei  seeks  to  rule  over  them  if 
another  national  bank  shall  ever  seek  incorponn 
tion  at  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

KdUFIOATION  OEDINANOK  IN  BOUTH  OAKO- 
LINA. 

It  hu  been  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
American  system,  and  especially  its  prominent 
feature  of  a  high  prbtectivo  tariff,  waa  put  in 
issue  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1832 ;  and 
that  the  long  session  of  Congress  of  that 'year 
ns  occupied  by  the  friends  of  this  lystem  in 
bringing  forward  to  the  best  advantage  all  its 
points,  and  staking  its  fiite  upon  the  issue  of  the 
election.  That  issue  was  against  the  system ; 
ind  the  Congress  elections  taking  phcc  contem- 
poraneously with  the  presidential  were  of  the 
same  character.  The  fate  of  the  American  sys- 
tem was  sealed.  Its  domination  in  federal 
legislation  was  to  cease.  This  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands ;  and  it  was  naturally  expected 
that  all  the  States,  dissatisfied  with  that  system, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  view  of  its  speedy 
and  regular  extinction,  under  the  legislation  of 
the  approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and  that 
expectation  was  only  disappointed  in  a  single 
State^that  of  South  Carolina.  She  had  held 
aloof  firom  the  presidential  election — throwing 
away  her  vot«  upon  citizens  who  were  not  cui- 
didates— and  doing  nothing  to  aid  the  election 
of  General  Jackson,  with  whose  success  her 
interests  and  wishes  were  apparently  identified. 
Instead  of  quieting  her  apprehensions,  and  mode- 
rating her  passion  for  vioIe*<t  remedies,  the 
success  of  the  election  seemed  to  inflame  them ; 
and  the  24th  of  November,  just  a  fortnight  after 
the  election  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  tariff, 
she  issued  her  ordinance  of  nullification  agomst 
it,  taking  into  her  own  hands  the  sudden  and 
violent  redress  which  she  prescribed  for  herself. 
That  ordinance  makes  an  era  in  the  history  of 
our  Union,  which  requires  to  bo  studied  in  order 
to  understand  the  events  of  the  times,  and  the 
history  of  subsequent  events.  It  w.«^  in  these 
words: 

"  ORDINANCE. 

"in  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 
be  laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  im- 
fortation  qf  foreign  commodities. 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
t)y  various  acts,  purporting  to  be  acts  laying 


Juties  and  imposts  on  foreign  imports,  but  in 
reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestio 
manufactures,  and  the  giving  of  bounties  to 
classes  and  individuals  engaged  in  particular 
employments,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury 
and  oppression  of  othos  classes  and  individuals, 
and  by  wholly  exempting  from  taxation  certain 
foreign  commodities,  sucn  as  are  not  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  to  afford 
a  pretext  for  imposing  higher  and  excessive 
duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to 
be  protected,  hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under 
the  constitution,  which  confers  on  it  no  authority 
to  afford  such  protection,  and  hath  violated  tho 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  for  equality  in  imposing  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  upon  the  several  States  and 
portions  of  the  confederacy :  And  whereas  the 
said  Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power  to  impose 
taxes  and  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
eU'ccting  and  accompUshing  the  specific  objects 
and  purposes  which  tho  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and  acoom- 
plisli,  hath  raised  and  collected  unnecessaiy 
revenue  for  objects  unauthorized  by  tho  consti- 
tution. 

"We,  therefore,  tho  people  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  m  convention  assembled,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting 
to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
now  having  actual  operation  and  efiect  within 
the  United  States,  and,  more  especially,  an  act 
entitled  '  An  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the 
nineteeuih  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  alter  and  amend  tiie  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unauthorized  by 
the  constitutioft  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are 
null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this 
State,  its  oilia-rs  or  citizens  ;  and  all  promises, 
contracts,  and  obligations,  made  or  entered  into, 
or  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to 
secure  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts,  and 
all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafter 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  aie  and  shall  be  held 
utterly  null  and  void. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  of  tho  constituted  author!  Hcs, 
whether  of  tliis  State  or  of  the  United  States,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
said  acts  within  the  limits  ^^f  this  State ;  but  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  bn  necc.it<a- 
ry  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of 
this  State,  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  Feb- 
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mary  next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  oontttitated 
authorities,  and  of  all  persong  residing  or  being 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  thcv  are 
hereby  reauired  and  ei^o^ned  to  obey  ana  give 
effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  such  acta  and  mca- 
mires  of  the  legialaturo- as  may  bo  piuscd  or 
adopted  in  obedience  thereto. 

"  And  it  is  Airther  ordained,  that  in  no  case 
of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  this 
State,  whorom  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the 
authority  of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of 
such  net  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto, 
or  the  validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress, 
imposing  duties,  shall  any  appeal  bo  taken  or 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken,  the 
courts  of  this  State  shall  proceed  to  '»xecute  and 
enforce  their  judgments,  according  i )  Iho  laws 
and  usages  of  the  State,  without  J'cference  to 
such  attempted  appeal,  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons attempting  to  take  such  appeal  may  be 
dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the  court. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  all  persons 
now  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust, 
civil  or  military,  under  this  State  (members  of 
the  legislature  excepted),  shall,  within  such 
tipie,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall 
prescribe,  take  an  oath  well  and  truly  to  obey, 
execute,  and  enfcn;e  this  ordinance,  and  such  act 
or  acts  of  the  Ic/i  'ature  as  may  be  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  samv>;  and  on  the  neglect 
or  omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so 
do,  his  or  their  office  or  offices  shall  be  forth- 
with vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up  as  if  such 
person  or  pcrsqjis  were  dead  or  had  resigned ; 
and  no  person  hereafter  elected  to  any  ofBco  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  military  (mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  excepted),  shall,  until  the 
legislature  shall  otherwise  provide  and  direct, 
enter  on  the  execution  of  his  offi(fe,  or  be  in  any 
respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of, until  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a 
similar  oath ;  and  no  juror  shall  be  empannellcd 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  in  any  cause 
in  which  shall  be  in  question  this  ordinance,  or 
any  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  unless  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  oath,  have  taken  an  oath  that  he  will  well 
and  truly  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  this  ordi- 
nance, and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as 
may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into  operation 
and  effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof. 

"  And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  bo  fully  understood  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of 
the  co-States,  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
tain this  our  ordinance  and  declaration,  at  every 
hazard,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government,  to  reduce  this  State  to 


obedience ;  but  that  we  will  consider  the  pui 
sage,  by  Congress,  of  any  act  authoriiing  tin 
employment  of  a  military  or  naval  force  igaimt 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  conHtitutioiul 
authorities  or  citizens ;  or  any  act  abolishing  or 
closing  the  ports  of  this  State,  or  any  of  thcin, 
or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingrcsH  and 
egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports  or 
any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  portside> 
stroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  th« 
acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  otheN 
wise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  thg 
country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  thenceforth 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obli- 
gation to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States, 
and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of 
right  do. 

"  Done  in  convention  at  Columbia,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  (icclo- 
ration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

This  ordinance  placed  the  State  in  the  atti> 
tude  of  open,  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  February  next  ensuing — ^a  period  within 
rt-ttch  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  existing 
Congress,  even  if  so  disposed,  to  ameliorate  ob- 
noxious laws;  and  a  period  a  month  earlier 
than  the  commencement  of  the  legal  existence 
of  the  new  Congress,  on  which  all  reliance  was 
placed.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  in  any  way  to  enforce  the  ob- 
noxious laws  except  through  her  own  tribunals 
sworn  against  them,  the  fact  of  such  attempt 
was  to  terminate  the  continuance  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Union — to  absolve  her  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  federal  government— and  to 
establish  her  as  a  separate  government,  not  only 
uncoimected  with  the  United  States,  but  uncon- 
nected with  any  one  State.  This  ordinance, 
signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  citizens  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  was  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  President  of  the  United  States , 
and  a  case  presented  to  him  to  test  his  patriut- 
ism,  his  courage,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  inaugu- 
ration oath — an  oath  taken  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  man,  of  Heaven  and  earth,  "/o  take 
care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  faithfully 
executed."    That  President  was  Jackson;  ml 
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thetrent  soon  prored,  what  in  fact  no  one  doubt- 
f»  that  ho  wu  not  falae  to  his  duty,  his  coun- 
try and  hia  oath.  Without  calling  on  Congress 
for' extraordinary  powers,  ho  merely  adverted 
In  hii  annual  message  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Stite,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  exigency  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  ho  already  pcssesged. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

PEOCUMATION  AGAINST  NULLIFICATION. 

Thi  ordinance  of  nullification  reached  Presi- 
dent Jackson  ih  the  first  days  of  December, 
ind  on  the  tenth  of  that  month  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
esMntial  and  leading  parts : 

"Whereas  a  convention  assembled  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by 
which  they  declare  *  that  the  several  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
ind  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  now  having  actual  operation  andi 
effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more  cs- 
pccii^ly '  two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,  passed 
on  the  29th  of  Moy,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1832, 'are  unauthorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true 
meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  aro  null  and 
Toid,  and  no  law,'  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  or  its  oflicers :  and  by  the  said  ordi- 
nance, it  is  further  declared  to  bo  unlawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the 
same  State,  and  that'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance : 

"And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it  is 
further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity 
decided  in  the  courts  of  said  State,  wherein  shall 
I  he  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  or- 
dinance, or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may 
be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of 
the  United  States,  no  appical  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  al- 
j  lowed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  person  at- 
I  tempting  to  take  such  appeal  shall  be  punished 
as  fur  a  contempt  of  court : 

"And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that 
Ihe  people  of  South  Carrlina  will  maintain  the 
said  ordinance  at  every  hazard ;  and  that  they 
will  consider  the  passage  of  any  act,  by  Congress, 
abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  State, 
I  tr  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  or 


egress  of  vessels  to  «»<i  from  the  "aM  ports,  or 
any  other  act  of  the  tedenil  t^overiiinrnt  toooerw 
the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harasi 
her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the  said  acts  other- 
wise than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  thecoun 
try,  an  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union  $  and  that  tho 
people  of  the  said  State  will  thenceforth  hold 
themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation 
to  maintain  or  preoervo  their  political  con- 
nection with  the  people  of  the  other  States, 
and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of 
right  do : 

"  And  whereas  the  said  ordinance  prescribes 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a  course  of  con- 
duct in  direct  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  subversive  of   its  constitution, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the 
Union — that  Union  which,  coeval  with  our  po- 
litical existence,  led  our  fathers,  without  any 
other  ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism 
and  a  common  cause,  through  a  sanguinary 
struggle  to  a  glorious  independence — that  sacred 
Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by 
our  happy  constitution,  has  brought  us,  by  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  at 
home,  and  high  consideration  abroad^  rarely,  if 
ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations :    To 
preserve  this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from 
destruction,  to  maintain  inviolate  this  state  of 
national  honor  and  prosperity,  b?"!  to  justify  tho 
confidence  my  fellow-citizens  nave  reposed  in  me, 
I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my 
proclamation,  stating  my  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  applicable  to  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to 
tho  reasons  they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them, 
declaring  the  course  which  duty  will  require  me 
to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding 
and  patriotism  Of  the  people,  warn  them  of  the 
consequences  that  must  infcvitably  result  from 
an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 
"  Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing 
more  than  tho  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  I  am  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  invested, 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws.    But  the  imposing  as- 
pect which  opposition  has  assumed  in  this  case, 
by  clothing  itself  with  State  authority,  and  the 
deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to 
stronger  measures,  while  there  is  a  hope  that 
any  thing  will  be  yielded  to  reasoning  ond  re- 
monstrance, perhaps  demanded,  and  wilt  certain- 
ly justify,  a  full  exposition  to  South  Carolina 
and  the  nation  of  the  views  I  entertain  of  this 
important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty 
will  require  me  to  pursue. 

"  Tho  ordinance  is  fouudcd,  not  on  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  resisting  acts  which  are  phunlj 
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unoonHtitutioiwl  and  too  opprcwiiTe  to  Iw  ondnr- 
ed,  but  on  the  stnuiKe  poiitbn  that  any  one 
State  may  not  only  declare  aii  act  of  ConftrnM 
▼old,  but  prohibit  iti  execution  {  that  tlioy  may 
do  tiiiH  conniatcntly  with  the  conntitution  ;  that 
the  true  conntnictlon  of  that  intilrunient  perntitA 
A  State  tu  retain  its  place  in  tiio  Union,  and  ;"H 
be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional.  It  is 
true,  they  odd,  that  to  justify  this  abrofration  of 
a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  to  give  thv  right 
of  resisting  laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with 
the  uncontrolled  right  to  divide  what  laws  de- 
serve that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  i-e- 
sisting  all  laws.  For  as,  by  the  theory,  there  is 
no  ap|ical,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  folate,  good 
or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  shoidd  be  said  that 
public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  bo  asked  why  it  is 
not  deemed  a  sufllcicnt  guard  against  the  passage 
of  an  unconstitutional  act  bv  Cnngresa.  There 
is,  however,  a  restraint  in  this  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  Stnto  more  inde- 
fensible, and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other. 
There  are  two  appeals  ttonx  an  uncon.stitutiona} 
act  passed  by  Congress — one  to  the  judiciary, 
the  other  to  the  i)ooplo  and  the  States.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  State  decision  in  theory, 
and  tho  practk'al  illustration  shows  that  the 
courts  are  closed  against  an  application  to  review 
it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide 
in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
superfluous,  when  our  social  compact,  in  express 
terms,  declares  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
its  constitution,  and  treaties  mode  under  it,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  tho  land ;  and,  for  greater 
caution,  adds  '  that  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  bo  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' And  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative  govern- 
ment could  exist  without  a  similar  provision. 
Look  for  a  moment  to  the  coascqucnee.  If  South 
Carolina  considers  tho  revenue  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution 
in  tho  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  cleiir 
constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be  col- 
lected any  where ;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal. 
It  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitution- 
al law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the  question  of  its 
legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  State  itself;  for 
every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local 
interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  certainly 
represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an 
earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been  dissolved 
in  its  infancy.  The  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  embargo  and  non-intereourse  law  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  carriage  tax  in  Virginia,  were 
all  deemed  unconstitutional,  and  were  more  un- 
equal in  their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws 
new  complained  of;  but  fortunately  none  of 


those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the  riirht 
now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  Tho  war  into 
which  wo  were  forced  to  suuport  the  dlnniiy  ^ 
tho  nation  and  the  rights  or  our  cilizcus  uiluht 
have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgnu-e,  instuij  „fyj 
tory  and  honor,  if  tho  States  who  -  ippwed  it  i 
runioui  and  unconstitutional  in  'luure  had 
thought  they  nossessed  the  right  of  nuilifvine 
the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  and  donyinK 
supplies  for  its  prosticution.  Hardly  and  un. 
equally  as  thoim  measures  bore  upon  Btvcrai 
members  of  the  Union,  to  the  legislatures  of  none 
did  this  'ifflcicnt  and  peaceable  remedy  an  it  is 
called,  suggest  itself.  Tho  discovery  of  tliig  jm. 
portant  feature  in  our  conntitution  was  rvsvned 
to  the  present  day.  To  tho  statesmen  of  iSouth 
Carolina  lielongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the 
citizens  of  that  State  will  unfortunately  fitll  ilw 
evils  of  reducing  it  to  practKo. 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  a  Stote  veto  upon  the  laws 
of  the  Union  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  or 
its  impracticable  absurdity,  our  constitutional 
history  will  also  afford  abundant  proof  that  it 
would  have  been  repudiated  with  indignation 
had  it  been  proposed  to  form  a  feature  in  our 
government. 

"  In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on 
another  power,  we  very  early  considered  olJ^ 
selves  as  connected  by  common  interest  with  each 
other.  Leagues  were  formed  for  common  de- 
fence, and,  before  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
*lenco,  we  were  known  in  our  aggregate  chamcter 
as  tho  United  Colonies  of  America.  That  de- 
cisive and  important  step  was  taken  jointly 
We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not 
by  several  acts,  and  when  the  terms  of  our  con- 
federation were  reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  that 
of  a  solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which 
they  agreed  that  they  would  collectively  form 
one  nation  for  tho  purpose  of  condiielinp;  some 
certain  domestic  concerns  and  all  foreipi  rela- 
tions. In  the  instrument  forming  that  Inion 
is  found  an  article  which  declares  that  every 
State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Con- 
gress on  all  questions  whicli,  by  that  confedera- 
tion, should  be  submitted  to  them.' 

"  Under  the  confederation,  then,  no  State  could 
legally  annul  a  decision  of  the  Uonpress,  orrc- 
fu.se  to  submit  to  its  execution ;  but  uo  provi.sion 
was  made  to  enforce  these  dccision.s,  t'onpess 
made  requisitions,  but  they  were  not  comphwl 
with.  The  government  could  not  operate  on  in- 
dividuals. They  had  no  judiciary,  no  means  of 
collecting  revenue. 

"  But  the  defects  of  tho  confederation  need 
not  be  detailed.  Under  its  operation  we  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We  had  neither 
prosperity  at  home,  nor  consideration  abroad. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  bp  cnduwl.  and 
our  present  happy  constitution  was  formed,  but 
formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevail.  It 
was  farmed  for  important  objects  that  are  an- 
nounced in  the  preamble  made  in  tho  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  delegates  framed,  and  whose  con- 
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nntioni   approved  it.     Tho  mont  important 
uoonz  tbeso  objectn,  that  which  ia  placed  tlrat 
in  rank  on  which  ali  the  others  rest,  is  '  to  form 
I  more  'porfoot  Union.'    Now,  is  it  poH.oiblo  that 
twn  if  there  were  no  oxpross.proviHion  giving 
tiipremacy  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Liiittil  States  over  those  of  tlie  States — can  it 
bu  conoeiveil  that  an  instrument  made  for  the 
niirpoM  of 'forming  a  more  perfect  Union'  tlian 
ilut  of  tlie  confederation,  could  Iw  so  construct- 
e,l  by  the  atwcmbled  wisdom  of  our  country,  as 
tu  tubbtitute  for  that  confederation  a  form  of 
joTcrnraont  dependent  for  its  existence  on  tho 
local  interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  State,  or  of  a 
pKvailing  faction  in  a  State  1     Every  man  of 
nlain,  un^phistfcatcd  understundinp,  who  hears 
ilic  nucstion,  wiil  Rive  sucli  an  answer  as  will 
prestn'o  tiio  Union.    Metapliysiciil  subtlety,  in 
pursuit  of  an  impracticublo  theory,  could  alone 
hare  deviswd  one  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  it. 
''The  constitution  declares  that  the  judicial 
nowura  of  tlio"  IJipitod  States  extend  to  cases 
uieiiii?  under  thelaws  of  tho  United  States,  and 
thtt  euoh  laws,  tho  constitution  and  treaties  shall 
b«  paramount  to  the  S  tnte  const!  tutions  and  laws. 
The  judiciary  act  prescribes  tho  mode  by  which 
the  case  may  bo  brought  before  a  court  of  the 
United  States :  by  appeal,  when  a  State  tribunal 
glall  decide  against  this  provision  of  tho  consti- 
tution.  Tho  ordinance  declares  there  shall  bo 
no  appeal ;  makes  tho  State  law  paramount  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
fdtws  judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will 
dt^n.'gard  their  provisions;  and  even  makes  it 
piual  iu  a  suitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.    It 
i'urtlier  dccldrcs  that  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for 
tiie  authoritie*  of  tho  United  States,  or  of  that 
State,  to  enforce  tho  payment  of  duties  imposed 
Dv  iho  rtvenuo  laws  within  its  limits. 

•  ilirc  is  a  law  of  tlie  United  States,  not  even 
pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a 
ainf^le  State.  Uere  is  a  provision  of  tho  consti- 
tution which  is  e^olemnly  abrogated  by  the  same 
luthority. 

"  On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  or- 
dinance grounds  not  only  an  assertion  of  the 
right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it  complains, 
[  iiiit  to  cnfora'  it  by  a  threat  of  seceding  fi-oiu  the 
I'uioa.  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 
''  T liis  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  tho  na- 
[  turo  of  tho  constitution,  which,  they  say,  is  a 
compact  between  sovereign  States,  who  have  pre- 
served their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  therefore, 
m  eubiect  to  no  superior ;  that,  because  they 
made  the  compact,  they  can  break  it  when,  in 
their  opinion,  it  has  been  dei>arted  from,  by  the 
other  States.  Fallacious  as  this  course  of  rea- 
soning is,  it  enlists  State  pride,  and  linds  advo- 
I  cates  in  the  honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
I  not  studied  tho  nature  of  our  government  su£Q- 
I  cicntly  to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 
'•  The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the 
constitution,  acting  through  the  State  legisla- 
I  tores  in  making  the  oompa^  to  meet  and  diicusa 


its  proviaions,  and  acting  in  separate  conventions 
when  they  ratified  those  provisions;  but,  the 
terms  UHe<l  in  its  c(mstr\ict!on  ahow  it  to  be  « 
government  in  which  the  people  of  all  tho  Statei 
collectively  are  rcproscnted.  We  are  one  people 
in  the  choice  of  tho  President  and  Vice-Proaidont 
Hero  tho  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to 
direct  tho  mo<lo  in  which  the  votes  shall  be 
given.  Candidates  having  tho  miviority  of  all 
the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  minority 
of  States  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one 
candidate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  Tho 
neonio,  then,  and  not  the  States,  are  represented 
in  the  executive  branch. 

''In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  ',s 
this  diiTcrence :  that  tho  people  of  one  9tr  ■     'o 
not,  OS  in  the  caso  of  President  and  V  :c         • 
dent,  all  vote  for  tho  same  officer'      ""' 
of  all  tho  States  do  not  vote  f  •    '  o 

each  State  electing  only  it^wi      ni'     .i,„,  . 
But  this  creates  no  mnterialf'i.s'In5'A  i.    >Vii'  v 
chosen,  they  are  all  rep.esentativi         't      i      a 
States,  not  representatives   o'  "- 

State  from  which  they  come.  »     •  -v 

tho  United  States,  not  by  the  P  <  ^^  are  they 
accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  tho  per- 
formance of  their  legislative  functions;  and 
however  they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their 
duty  to  do,  consult  and  prefer  the  interests  of 
their  particular  constituents,  when  they  come  in 
conflict  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest, 
yet  it  is  their  first  and  highest  dnty,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  promote  the 
general  good. 

"  Tho  ''onstitution  of  the  United  States,  then, 
forms  ;  government,  not  a  league ;  and  whether 
it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  States,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same. 
It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  aro 
represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  peo- 
ple individually,  not  upon  tho  States — they  re- 
tained all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But 
each  State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so 
many  powers  aa  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that 
period,  possess  any  right  to  secede,  becauso 
such  secession  does  not  break  a  league^  but  de- 
stroys the  unity  of  a  nation ;  and  any  injury  to 
that  unity  is  not  only  a  brooch  which  would  re- 
sult from  tho  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it 
is  an  oflbnco  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say 
that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the 
Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  nation ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  con- 
tend that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its 
connection  with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury 
or  ruin,  without  committing  any  offence.  Seces- 
sion, like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  m.ay  be 
morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression ; 
but,  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right,  is  confound- 
ing the  meaning  of  terms ;  and  can  only  be  done 
through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are 
willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before 
they  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties 
consequent  on  a  Mure. 
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"  Fellow-citizens  of  my  tiativc  State,  let  me 
not  only  admonish  you,  i&  the  First  Mi^istrate 
of  our  common  country,  not  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father 
would  over  his  cliildren  whom  he  saw  rushing 
to  certain  ruin.  In  that  paternal  language,  with 
that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  coun- 
trymen, that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves,  or  wish  to  deceive 
vou.  Mark  under  what  pretences  you  have  been 
led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason, 
on  which  you  stand  I  First,  a  diminution  of  the 
value  of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over 
production  in  other  quarters,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  the  value  of  your  lands,  were  the 
sole  effect  of  the  tariff  laws. 

"  The  effect  of  those  laws  was  confessedly  in- 
jurious, but  the  evil  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  believe, 
thai  its  burdens  weijA  in  proportion  to  your  ex- 
ports, not  to  your  consumption  of  imported 
articles.  Your  pride  was  roused  by  the  assertion 
that  a  submission  to  those  laws  was  a  state  of 
vassalage,  and  that  resistance  to  them  was  equal, 
in  patriotic  merit,  to  the  oppositions  our  fathers 
offered  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
You  were  told  this  opposition  might  be  peace- 
ably, might  be  constitutionally  made ;  that  you 
might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  Union, 
and  bear  none  of  its  burdens.  Eloquent  appeals 
to  your  passions,  to  your  State  pride,  to  your 
native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real  injury, 
were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  period  when 
the  mask,  which  concealed  the  hideous  features 
of  disunion,  should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you 
were  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects 
which,  not  long  since,  you  would  have  regarded 
with  horror.  Look  back  to  the  arts  which  have 
brought  you  to  this  state ;  look  forward  to  the 
consequences  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead ! 
Look  back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  in- 
ducement to  enter  into  this  dangerous  course. 
The  great  political  truth  was  repeated  to  you, 
that  you  had  the  revolutionary  right  of  resisting 
all  laws  that  were  palpably  unconstitutional  and 
intolerably  oppressive ;  it  was  added  that  the 
right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  remed}' !  This 
character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  re- 
ceive with  too  much  confidence  the  assertions 
that  were  made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  its  oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  that,  by  the  admission  of  your  leaders, 
the  unconstitutionality  must  be  palpable,  or  it 
will  not  justify  either  resistance  or  nullification ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  palpable,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  ?  That  which 
is  apparent  to  every  one ;  that  which  no  man 
of-  ordinary  intellect  will  fail  to  peixxiivc.  Is 
the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws  of  that 
description  ?  Let  those  among  your  Ic  iers 
who  once  approved  and  advocated  the  principle 
of  protective  duties,  answer  the  question ;  and 
let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  considered 
•8  incapable,  then,  of  perceiving  that  which  must 


have  been  apparent  to  every  man  of  common 
understanding,  or  as  imposing  upon  your  coafl 
dence,  and  endeavoring  to  mislead  you  now 
In  cither  case  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  tiie 
perilous  path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Poniier 
well  on  this  circumstance,  and  you  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  exaggerated  lanmaw 
they  address  to  you.  They  are  not  champions 
of  liberty  emulating  the  fame  of  our  revolution. 
ary  fathers ;  nor  are  you  an  oppressed  peopk 
contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against  worse 
than  colonial  vassalage. 

"  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and 
happy  Union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to 
oppress  you.  You  have  indeed  felt  the  unequal 
operation  of  laws  which  may  have  been  unwise]? 
not  unconstitutionally  passed ;  but  that  in'e^ 
quality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the 
very  moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on 
to  the  unfortunate  course  you  have  begun  a 
change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced.  The 
nearly  approaching  payment  |f  the  public  debt, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  diminution 
of  duties,  had  already  produced  a  considerable 
reduction,  and  that,  too,  on  some  articles  of 
general  consumption  in  your  State.  The  impo^ 
tance  of  this  change  was  underrated,  and  you 
were  authoritatively  told  that  no  further  allcTi- 
ation  of  your  burdens  was  to  be  expected,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  condition  of  the  country 
imperiously  demanded  such  a  modification  of 
the  duties  as  should  reduce  them  to  a  just  and 
equitable  scale.  But,  as  if  apprehensive  of  tiie 
eliect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontents, 
you  were  precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in 
which  you  now  find  yourselves. 

"I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memory 
as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  thev 
dedicated  their  lives ;  as  you  prize  the  peace  of 
your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and 
your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  dis- 
organizing edict  of  its  convention ;  bid  its  mem- 
bers to  reassemble,  and  promulgate  the  decided 
expressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity 
and  honor.  Tell  them  that,  compared  to  dis- 
union, all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that 
brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  all.  Declare 
that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  floU 
over  you ;  that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when 
dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you 
live,  as  the  authors  of  tlie  first  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  your  country.  Its  destroyers 
you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace,  jon 
may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity,  yoo 
may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability,  but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  vill 
return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character 
will  be  trrnsferred,  and  remain  an  eternal  blot 
on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
threat  of  unhallowed  disunion,  the  names  of 
those,  once  respected,  by  whom  H  a  utUm^ 
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the  array  of  military  force  to  supjport  it,  denote 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  affairs,  on  which 
the  continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity, 
our  political  exintcncc,  and  perhaps  that  of  all 
free  govemmentH,  may  depend.    The  conjunc- 
ture demanded^  free,  a  full,  and  explicit  enun- 
ciation, not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my 
principles  of  action;  and,  as  the  claim  was 
asserted  of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it  at 
pleasure,  a  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  government, 
and  the  construction  I  give  to  the  instrument 
by  wliich  it  was  created,  seemed  to  be  proper. 
Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  justness  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my  duties, 
which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely,  with  equal 
confidence,  on  your  undivided  support  in  my 
determination  to  execute  the  laws,  to  preserve 
the  Union  by  all  constitutional  means,  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  by  moderate,  but  firm  measures,  the 
necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force ;  and,  if  it  be  the 
irill  of  fleaven  that  the  recun-ence  of  its  primeval 
curse  on  man  for  the  shedding  of  a  brother's 
blood  should  fall  upon  our  land,  that  it  be  not 
called  down  by  any  offensive  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

"Fellow-citizens:  The  momentous  case  is 
before  you.  On  your  undivided  support  of  your 
government  depends  the  decision  of  the  great 
question  it  involves,  whether  your  sacred  Union 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to 
us  as  one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with  which  that 
decision  will  be  expressed,  will  be  such  as  to 
inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  institutions, 
and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defence,  will 
transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to 
our  children." 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

MESSAGE  ON  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROCEED- 
INQS. 

Ik  his  annual  message  to  Congress  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  1832-'33,  the  President  had 
adverted  to  the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina, 
hinting  at  their  character  as  inimical  to  the 
Union,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  action  in 
reducing  the  duties  which  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  would  permit  and  require,  would 
put  an  end  to  those  proceedings ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  and  those  proceedings  continued,  and 
the  executive  government  should  need  greater 
powers  tlian  it  possessed  to  overcomo  them,  ho 
promised  to  make  a  communication  to  Congress, 


showing  the  state  of  the  question,— what  had 
been  done  to  compose  it, — and  asking  for  the 
powers  which  the  exigency  demanded.  The 
proceedings  not  ceasing,  and  taking  daily  a  more 
aggravated  form  in  the  organization  of  troops, 
the  collection  of  arms  and  of  munitions  of  war, 
and  in  declarations  hostile  to  the  Union,  he  found 
himself  required,  early  in  January,  to  make  the 
promised  communication ;  and  did  so  in  a  mes- 
sage to  both  Houses,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  essential  pat1§  which  belong  to  history  and 
posterity : 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  message,  I 
have  had  ofBcially  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  which  I  now  com- 
municate to  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  ordinance 
passed  by  the  convention  which  assembled  at 
Columbia,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
November  last,  declaring  certain  acts  of  Congress 
therein  mentioned,  within  the  limits  of  that 
State,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such 
laws  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  same 
into  efiect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  February 
next 

"  The  consequences  to  which  this  extraordi- 
nary defiance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  too  surely  lead,  were  clearly 
foresecn,'and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  my  own  duty  in  such  an  emergency. 

"The  ordinance  had  been  passed,  however, 
without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  recom- 
mendation which,  from  a  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  nation, at  large,  thf'  Executive  had  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  Congress ;  and  a  hope  was 
indulged  that,  by  frankly  explaining  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  the 
crisis  would  devolve  upon  him,  the  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  retrace 
their  steps.  In  this  hope,  I  determined  to  issue 
my  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  last^ 
a  copy  of  which  I  now  lay  before  Congress. 

"  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  these  reasonable 
expectations  have  not  been  realized,  and  that 
the  several  acts  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  which  I  now  lay  before  you,  and  which 
have,  all  and  each  of  them,  finally  passed,  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  desire  of  the  administration 
to  modify  the  laws  complained  of,  are  too  well 
calculated,  both  in  their  positive  enactments, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  they  obvi- 
ously encourage,  wholly  to  obstruct  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  within  the  limits  of  that 
State. 

"  Up  to  this  period,  neither  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  our  financial 
policy  and  impost  system,  nor  the  disposition 
manifested  by  Congress  promptly  to  act  upon 
that  subject,  nor  the  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  public  will,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  any  relaxation  in  th* 
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measures  of  opposition  adopted  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  hope 
that  the  ordinance  and  laws  will  bo  abandoned. 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  or  that  it  is  in  contemplation,  to 
reassemble  either  the  convention  or  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  inter- 
val before  the  1st  of  February  is  too  short  to 
admit  of  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
State  authorities  are  actively  organizing  their 
military  resources,  and  providing  the  means, 
and  giving  the  most  solemn  ysurances  of  pro- 
tection and  support  to  all  who  shall  enlist  in 
opposition  to  the  revenue  laws. 

"  A  recent  proclamation  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina  has  openly  defied  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  of  the  Union,  and  gene- 
ral orders  from  the  head  quartere  of  the  State 
announced  his  determination  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  volunteers,  and  his  belief  that,  should 
their  country  need  their  services,  they  will  be 
found  at  the  post  of  honor  and  duty,  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  her  defence.  Under 
these  orders,  the  forces  referred  to  are  directed 
to  '  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field  at  a  moment's  warning ;'  and  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  within  a  collection  district  and  a 
port  of  entry,  a  rendezvous  has  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  for  the  magazine 
and  municipal  guard.  Thus,  South  Carolina 
presents  herself  in  the  attitude  of  hostile  prepa- 
ration, and  ready  even  for  military  violence,  if 
need  be,  to  enforce  her  laws  for  preventing  the 
collection  of  the  duties  within  her  limits. 

"Proceedings  thus  announced  and  matiired 
must  be  distinguished  from  menaces  of  unlawful 
resistance  by  irregular  bodies  of  people,  who, 
acting  under  temporary  delusion,  may  be  re- 
strained by  reflection,  and  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  from  the  commission  of  actual  outrage. 
In  the  present  instance,  aggression  may  bo  re- 
garded as  committed  when  it  is  officially  au- 
thorized, and  the  means  of  enforcing  it  fully 
provided. 

•'Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  autho- 
rities of  South  Carolina  fully  to  carry  into  effect 
their  ordinance  and  laws  after  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary. It  therefore  becomes  my  duty  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress, 
in  order  that  such  measures  as  they,  in  their 
wisdom,  may  deem  fit,  shall  be  seasonably  pro- 
vided ;  and  that  it  may  be  thereby  understood 
that,  while  the  government  is  dispo.sed  to  re- 
move all  just  cause  of  complaint,  as. far  as  may 
be  practicable  consistently  with  a  proper  regara  i 
to  the  interests  of  the  conununity  at  large,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  determined  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  shall  be  maintained. 

"  In  making  this  communication,  it  appears  to 
mc  to  be  proper  not  only  that  I  sliouhl  lay  be- 
fore you  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  that  I  should  also  fully  acquaint  you 
with  those  steps  which  I  have  already  caused  to 


be  taken  for  the  due  collection  of  the 
and  with  my  views  of  the  subject  generally  t^, 
the  suggestions  which  the  constitution  requires 
me  to  make,  in  regard  to  your  future  legislation 
may  be  better  understood.  ' 

"This  subject,  having  early  urtracted  the  anx- 
ious attention  of  the  Executive,  as  soon  as  it  was 
probable  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
seriously  meditated  resistance  to  the  faithful  cxc- 
cution  of  the  revenue  laws,  it  was  deemed  ad. 
visable  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
particularly  instruct  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  part  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  nv 
ture  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  existinir 
laws.  '' 

"  Instructions  were  accordingly  issued,  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  to  the  coilcctors  in  tiiat 
State,  pointing  out  their  respective  duties  and 
enjoining  upon  each  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  dis- 
creet performance  of  them  in  the  emergency  then 
apprehended. 

"  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  those  instnio- 
tions,  and  of  the  letter  addressed  to  tho  district 
attorney,  requesting  his  co-operation.  Thcso 
instructions  were  dictated  in  the  hope  that,  as 
the  opposition  to  the  laws,  by  the  anomalous 
proceeding  of  nullification,  was  represented  to 
bo  of  a  pacific  nature,  to  be  pursued,  substan- 
tially, accordmg  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
and  without  resorting,  in  any  event,  to  force  or 
violence,  the  measures  of  its  advocates  would  Ik 
taken  in  conformity  with  that  profession;  and 
on  such  supposition,  the  means  afforded  by  the 
existing  laws  would  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
any  emergency  likely  to  arise. 

"  It  was,  however,  not  possible  altogether  w 
suppress  apprehension  of  the  excesses  to  which 
tho  excitement  prevailing  in  that  quarter  might 
lead  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  foreseen  that  the 
meditated  obstruction  to  the  laws  woiild  so  soon 
openly  assume  its  present  character. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  those  instruc- 
tions, however,  the  ordinance  of  the  convention 
was  passed,  which,  if  complied  with  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  must  etll'ctually  render  in- 
operative tho  present  revenue  laws  within  licr 
hmits. 

"  This  solemn  denunciation  of  the  laws  .ind 
authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  lollop- 
ed up  by  a  scries  of  acts,  on  the  part  of  tie 
authorities  of  that  State,  which  manifest  a  de- 
termination to  render  inevitable  a  resort  to  those 
measures  of  self-defence  which  tlio  paramount 
duty  of  the  federal  government  requires ;  but, 
upon  the  adoption  o^  which,  that  State  mil 
proceed  to  execute  the  purpose  it  has  avowed  in 
this  ordinance,  of  withdrawing  from  the  Unioa 

"  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  legislature 
a.ssembled  at  Columbia ;  and,  on  their  mcetinj;, 
tho  Governor  laid  before  them  the  ordinance  of 
the  convention.  In  his  message,  on  that  era- 
sion.  he  acquaints  them  that '  this  ordinance  has 
thus  become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  laiv  of 
South  Carolina ; '  that '  the  die  has  been  at  last 
cast,  and  .'■jouth  Carolma  has  at  length  appauw 
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to  her  ulterior  soyereignty  as  a  member  of  this 
confederacy,  and  has  planted  herself  on  her  re- 
served rights.     The  rightful  exercise  of  this 
newer  is  not  a  question  which  we  shall  any 
tonser  argue.   It  is  sufficient  that  she  has  willed 
it  and  that  the  act  is  done ;  nor  is  its  strict 
compatibility  with  our  constitutional  obligation 
to  ail  laws  passed  by  the  general  government, 
within  the  authorized  grants  of  power,  to  bo 
drawn  in  question,  when  this  interposition  is 
exerted  in  a  case  in  which  the  compact  has  been 
palpably,  deliberately,  and  dangerously  violated. 
That  it  bings  up  a  conjuncture  of  deep  and  mo- 
mentous 'ntcrest.  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
denied.    This  crisis  presents  a  class  of  duties 
which  is  rerorable  to  yourselves.     You  have 
been  commanded  by  the  people,  in  their  highest 
Bovcrcignty,  to  take  care  that,  within  the  limits 
of  this  State,  their  will  shall  be  obeyed.'    '  The 
measure  of  legislation,'  he  says, '  which  you  have 
to  employ  at  tliis  crisis,  is  the  precise  tmount  of 
such  enactments  as  may  bo  necessary  to  render 
it  utterly  impossible  to  collect,  witliin  ov\r  limits, 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  protective  tariffs  thus 
nullified.'    He  proceeds :  '  That  you  should  arm 
every  citizen  with  a  civil  process,  by  which  he 
may  claim,  if  he  pleases,  a  restitution  of  his 
goois,  seized  under  the  existing  imposts,  on  his 
giving  security  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  suit  at 
law  and,  at  the  same  time,  deiine  what  shall 
constitute  treason  against  the  State,  and,  by  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  compel  obedience. 
uid  punish  disobedience  to  your  own  laws,  are 
points  too  obvious  to  require  any  discussion.   In 
one  word,  you  must  survey  the  whole  ground. 
You  must  look  to  and  provide  for  all  possible 
contingencies.    In  your  own  limits,  your  own 
courts  of  judicature  must  not  only  bo  supreme, 
but  you  must  look  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  any 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  power  between  them 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States.' 

'The  Opvemor  also  asks  for  power  to  gsant 
clearances,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Union ; 
and,  to  prepare  for  the  alternative  which  must 
happen,  unless  tlio  United  States  shall  pa.ssively 
surnnder  their  authority,  and  the  Executive, 
disregarding  his  oath,  refrain  from  executing  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  he  recommends  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  militia  system,  and  tlmt  the  Go- 
vernor "  be  authorized  to  accept,  for  the  defence 
of  Charleston  and  its  dependencies,  the  services 
of  two  thousand  volunteers,  cither  by  cOntpanies 
or  flics;'  and  that  they  be  formed  into  a  legion- 
ary brigade,  consisting  of  infantry,  riflemen,  ca- 
valry, field  and  hcav}'  artillery  ;  and  that  they 
be 'armed  and  equipped,  from  the  public  arse- 
nals, completely  for  the  field ;  and  that  appro- 
priationa  be  made  for  supplying  all  deficiencies 
in  our  munitions  of  war.'  In  addition  to  tlicse 
volunteer  draughts,  he  recommends  that  the 
Governor  be  autliorizcd  '  to.  accept  the  services 
of  ten  thousand  volunteers  from  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  State,  to  be  organized  and  ar- 
ranged in  regiments  and  brigades;'  the  offl- 
I  oen  to  bft  selected  by  the  commander-in-chief; 
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and  that  this  whole  force  be  called  the '  State 
Guard.' 

"  If  these  measures  cannot  be  defeated  and 
overcome,  by  the  power  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution on  the  federal  government,  the  consti- 
tution must  be  considered  as  incompetent  to  us 
own  defence,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  rights  and  libiertics  of  the  citizens 
can  no  longer  leocive  protection  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union.  They  not  only  abijo- 
gatb  the  acts  of  Congress,  commonly  called  tno 
tariff"  acts  of  1828  and  1832,  but  they  prostrate 
and  sweep  away,  at  once,  and  without  exception, 
every  act,  and  every  part  of  every  act,  imposing 
any  amount  whatever  of  duty  on  any  foreign 
merchandise ;  and,  virtually,  every  existing  act 
which  has  erer  been  passed  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  including  the  act  of  1816, 
and,  also,  the  collection  law  of  1799,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  which  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  is  not  only  those  duties  which  are  charged  to 
have  been  imposed  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures that  are  thereby  repealed,  but  all  others, 
though  laid  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  merely, 
and  upon  articles  in  no  dcgi-ee  suspected  of  being 
objects  of  protection.  The  whole  revenue  sys- ' 
tem  of  the  United  States,  in  South  Carolina,  is 
obstructed  and  overthrown;  and  the  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  pi-ohibited  from  collecting 
any  part  of  the  public  revenue  within  the  limits 
of  that  State.  Henceforth,  not  only  the  citizens 
of  Soutli  Carolina  and  of  the  Unite''  "States,  but 
the  subjects  of  foreign  states,  may  .<nport  any 
description  or  quantity  of  merchandise  into  the 
ports  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty  whatsoever.  That  State  is  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  and  duties  and 'imposts  are  not  only 
rendered  not  uniform  tiiroughout  the  United 
States,  but  a  direct  and  ruinous  preference  is 
given  to  the  ports  of  that  State  over  those  of  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  positive  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  point  of  duration,  also,  those  aggressions 
upon  tlie  authority  of  Congress,  which,  by  the 
ordinance,  are  made  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  South  Carolina,  are  absolute,  indefinite,  and 
without  limitation.  They  neither  pi-escribe  the 
period  when  they  shall  cease,  nor  indicate  any 
conditions  upon  which  those  'vho  have  tlius  un- 
dertaken to  arrest  t!»e  operation  of  the  laws  are 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  rescind  their  measures. 
They  oiler  to  the  United  States  no  alternative 
but  unconditional  submission.  If  the  scope  of 
the  ordinance  is  to  bA  received  as  the  scale  of 
concession,  their  demands  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  of  revenue  laws, 
and  by  abstaining  from  the  collection  of  any 
duties  or  imposts  whatsoever. 

"  By  these  various  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  forced  the  gci^eral 
government,  unavoidably,  to  decide  the  now 
and  dangerous  alternative  of  permitting  a  State 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  its 
limits,  or  seeing  it  attempt  to  execute  a  threat 
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of  withdni'ving  from  the  Union.  That  portion 
of  the  people  at  present  exercising  the  authority 
of  the  State,  solemnly  assert  their  right  to  do 
either,  and  as  solemnly  ann6unce  their  ditcrmi- 
nation  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

"  In  my  opinion,  both  purposes  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  revolutionary  in  their  character  and 
tendency,  tuid  subvcrsiro  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
The  result  of  each  is  the  same ;  since  a  State  in 
which,  by  a  usurpation  of  power,  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  federal  government  is 
openly  defied  and  set  aside,  wants  only  the 
form  to  be  independent  of  the  Union. 

"  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State  to 
absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged.  Such  authority  is 
believed  to  be  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  general  government 
is  constituted,  and  to  the  objects  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly formed  to  attain. 

"Against  all  actE)  which  may  be  alleged  to 
•  transcend  the  constitutional  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  which  may  be  inconvenient  or  op- 
pressive in  their  operation,  the  constitution  it- 
self has  prescribed  the  modes  of  redress.  It  is 
the  acknowledged  attribute  of  free  institutions, 
that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason  and  law 
is  substituted  for  the  power  of  the  sword.  To 
no  other  source  can  appeals  for  supposed  wrongs 
be  made,  consistently  with  the  obligations  of 
^outh  Carolina ;  to  no  other  can  such  appeals 
be  made  with  safety  at  any  time ;  and  to  their 
decisions,  when  constitutionally  pronounced,  it 
becomes  the  duty,  no  less  of  the  public  authori- 
ties than  of  the  people,  in  every  cose  to  yield  a 
patriotic  submission. 

"  In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  a  high 
«nse  of  duty  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
Union,  in  this  emergency,  it  cannot  be  ovej'- 
looked  that  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina,  or  fur  her  thus  placing 
in  jeopardy  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of 
people.  Misrule  and  oppression,  to  warrant 
the  disruption  of  the  free  institutions  of  the 
0nion  of  these  States,  should  be  great  and  last- 
ing, defying  all  other  remedy.  For  causes  of 
minor  character,  the  government  could  not  sub- 
mit to  such  a  catastrophe  without  a  violation  of 
its  most  sacred  obligations  to  the  other  States 
•of  the  Union  who  have  <iubmitted  their  destiny 
(o  its  hands. 

"There  is,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such 
euise,  either  in  the  degree  of  misrule  or  oppres- 
sion complained  of,  or  in  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
dress by  constitutional  means.  The  long  sanc- 
tion they  have  received  from  the  proper  atithor- 
ities,  and  from  the  people,  not  less  than  the  un- 
exampled growth  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
K>  many  millions  of  freemen,  attest  that  no 
•och  oppression  as  would  justify  or  even  pidliate 


such  a  resort,  can  be  justly  imputed  either  to 
the  present  policy  or  past  measures  of  the  fode. 
ral  government.  The  same  mode  of  collcctim. 
dnties,  and  for  the  same  general  objucts  vhich 
began  with  the  foundation  of  tlie  government 
and  which  has  conducted  the  country  Ihrouch 
its  subsequent  steps,  to  its  present  enviable  con 
dition  of  happiness  and  renown,  has  not  been 
chonged.  Taxation  and  representation  the 
great  principle  of  the  Americpn  Revolution'have 
continually  gone  hand  in  hand ;  and  at  all  times 
and  in  every  instance,  no  tax,  of  any  kind,  his 
been  imposed  without  their  participation;  and 
in  some  instances,  which  have  been  complainea 
of,  with  the  express  assent  of  a  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  South  Carolina  in  the  councils 
of  the  government.  Up  to  the  present  period 
no  revenue  has  been  raised  beyond  the  necessa^ 
ry  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  authorized  ex- 
penditures of  the  government.  And  as  soon  as 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt  is  removed  those 
charged  with  the  administration  have  promptiy 
recommended  a  corresponding  reduction  of  rev- 
enue. 

"  That  thic  system,  thus  pursued,  has  resulted 
in  no  such  oppression  upon  South  Carolina 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  solemn  and  official 
declaration  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  that 
State,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature.  In  that  ■ 
he  says,  that  '  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year 
in  connection  with  our  domestic  concerns  are 
to  be  reviewed  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gra- 
titude to  the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events; 
that  tributes  of  grateful  acknowledgment  are 
due  for  the  various  and  multiplied  blessines  he 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people;  that 
abundant  harvests,  in  every  quarter  of  the  State, 
have  crowned  the  exertions  of  agricultural  labor ; 
that  health,  almost  beyond  former  precedent, 
has  blessed  our  homes ;  and  that  there  is  not 
less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  surveying  our 
social  condition.'  It  -vould,  indeed,  be  diicult 
to  imagine  oppression  where,  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  a  people,  there  was  equal  cause  of 
thankfulness  as  for  abundant  harvests,  and  varied 
and  multiplied  blessings  with  which  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence had  favored  them. 

"  Independently  of  these  considerations,  it  will 
not  escape  observation  that  South  Carolina  stiO 
claims  to  be  a  component  part  of  the  Union,  to 
participate  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  share 
m  the  public  benefits,  w^ithout  contributing  to 
the  public  burdens ;  thus  asserting  the  danger- 
ous anomaly  of  continuing  in  ;ti;  I'^sociation 
without  acknowledging  any  other  ouiigationto 
its  laws  than  what  depends  upon  her  own  will. 
■"In  this  posture  of  afttiirs,  the  duty  of  the 
government  seems  to  be  plain.  It  inculcates  i 
recognition  of  that  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  its  authority;  avindicjr 
tion  of  the.  just  power  of  the  constitution ;  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  tho  Union;  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  by  all  constitutionti  > 
means. 

"The  constitution,  which  bm  oath  of  ofiid 
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dKBttS  him  to  support,  declares  that  the  Execu- 
tiTe  '  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed ; '  andj  in  providing  that  he  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  give  to  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
coasideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient,  imposes  the  additional 
obligation  of  recommending  to  Congress  such 
more  eiScient  provision  for  executing  the  laws 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  requisite. 

"It  being  thi'R  shown  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  oy.Bouto  the  laws  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  j'c  remains  to  consider  the  extent 
oftliose  already  at  his  disposal,  and  what  it  may 
be  proper  farther  to  provide. 

"  In  tho  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti«asury  to  the  collectors  in  South  Carolina,  the 
provifions  and  regulations  made  by  the  .ict  of 
liDO  and  also  the  lines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
for  their  enforcement,  are  particularly  detailed 
mi  explained.  It  may  be  well  apprehended. 
However,  that  these  provisions  may  prove  inad- 
equate to  meet  such  an  open,  powerful,  organized 
opposition  as  is  to  bo  commenced  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  provi- 
aonsof  the  acts  of  South  Carolina,  the  execution 
of  the  laws  is  rendered  impracticable  even 
through  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States.  There  would  certainly  be  fewer 
difficulties,  and  less  opportunity  of  actual  colli- 
sion between  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
mdof  the  State,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
would  be  more  eflectually  secured — ii"  indeed  it 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way — by  placing  the 
custom-house  beyond  the  immediate  power  of 
tiie  county. 

"For  this  purpose,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
Tide  that  whenever,  by  any  unlawfid  combination 
or  obstruction  in  any  State,  or  in  any  port,  it 
should  become  impracticable  faithfully  to  collect 
the  duties,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  authorized  to  alter  and  abolish  such 
of  the  districts  and  ports  of  entry  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  establish  the  custom-house  at 
some  secure  place  within  some  port  or  harbor 
of  sucli  State ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place, 
tnd  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  until  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  should  be  properly  se- 
cured or  paid  in  cash,  deducting  interest ;  that, 
in  such  cases  it  should  bo  unlawful  to  take  the 
TCSsel  and  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper 
[officer  of  the  customs,  unless  by  process  from 
the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United 
i8tatcs ;  and  that,  in  case  of  an  attempt  otherwise 
to  take  the  property  by  a  force  too  great  to  be 
ivereome  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  should 
« lawful  to  protect  the  possession  of  the  officers 
ly  the  eniployment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
ind  militia,  under  provisions  similar  to  those 
nthorizcd  by  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
linlh  of  January,  1809. 

"It  may,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  revive, 
ith  some  modifications  better  adapted  to  the 


occasion,  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1815,  which  expired  on  the  4th  of  March. 
1817.  by  the  limitation  of  that  of  the  27th  ot 
April,  1816;  and  to  provide  that,  in  any  case 
where  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  indivi- 
dual in  the  courts  of  the  State,  for  any  act  done 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ho  should 
be  authorized  to  remove  the  said  cause,  by  peti 
tion,  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  copy  of  the  record,  and  that  the 
courts  should  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  originally  instituted 
therein.  And  that  in  all  cases  of  injuries  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals  for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  ordinance,  and  laws  of  South  Carolina 
in  pursuance  thereof,  redress  may  be  sought  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  It  may  be 
exj)cdient,  also,  by  modifying  the  resolution  of 
the  3d  of  Manch,  1701,  to  authorize  the  marshals 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  saf» 
keeping  of  prisoners  committed  under  the  au 
thority  of  the  United  States. 

'■  Provisions  less  than  these,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  for  the  most  part,  rather  of  a  revival  of 
the  policy  of  former  acts  called  for  by  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  than  of  the  introduction  of  any 
unusual  or  rigqrous  enactments,  would  not  cause 
the  laws  of  the  Union  to  be  properly  respected 
or  enforced.  It  is  believed  these  would  prove 
adequate,  unless  the  military  forces  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  late  act  of 
the  legislature,  should  be  actually  embodied  and 
called  out  in  aid  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  generari}'.  Even  in 
that  case,  however,  it  is  believed  that  no  more 
will  be  necessary  than  a  few  modifications  of 
its  terms,  to  adapt  the  act  of  1793  to  the  present 
emergency,  as,  by  the  act,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1792  were  accommodated  to  the  crisis 
then  existing;  and  by  conferring  authority  upon 
the  President  to  give  it  operation  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  without  the  ceremony  of 
a  proclamation,  whenever  it  shall  be  officially 
made  known  to  him  by  the  authority  of  any 
State,  or  by  the  courts  of  the  United  State^ 
that,  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  will  be  openly  opposed,  and 
their  execution  obstructed,  by  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  military  force,  or  by  any  unlawftil 
means  whatsoever,  too  great  to  be  otherwise 
overcome. 

"  In  closing  this  communication,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  express  my 
confident  reliance  upon  tiie  disposition  of  each 
department  of  the  government  to  perform  its 
duty,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  measures  necessary 
in  the  present  emergency. 

"  The  crisis  imdoubtedly  invokes  the  fidelity 
of  the  patriot  and  the  sagauity  of  the  statesman, 
not  more  in  removing  such  portion  of  the  public 
burden  as  may  be  necessary,  than  in  preserving 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  in  the  mainte* 
nance  of  well-regulated  liberty. 

"While  a  forbearing  spirit  may,  and  I  trust 
will  be  exercised  towards  the  errors  of  oui- 
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brethren  in  a  particular  quarter,  duty  to  the  rest 
of  the  Union  demands  that  open  and  organized 
resistance  to  the  laws  should  not  be  executed 
with  impunity.*' 

Such  was  the  message  which  President  Jack- 
son sent  to  the  two  Ilouses,  in  relation  to  the 
Sbuth  Carolina  proceedings,  and  his  own  to 
counteract  them ;  and  it  was  worthy  to  follow 
the  proclamation,  and  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism,  and.  therefore, 
wise  and  moderate.  Ho  knew  that  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  South,  founded 
in  a  conviction  that  the  federal  government  was 
working  disadvantageously  to  that  part  of  the 
Union  in  the  vital  points  of  the  levy,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  federal  revenue ;  and  that  it 
was  upon  this  feeling  that  politicians  operated 
to  produce  disafifcction  to  the  Union.  That 
feeling  of  the  masses  ho  knew  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  removable  by  the  action  of 
Congress  in  removing  its  cause ;  and  when  re- 
moved the  politicians  who  stirred  up  discontent 
for  ^^  personal  and  ambitious  objecta^^  would 
become  harmless  for  want  of  followers,  or  man- 
ageable by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  His 
proclamation,  his  message,  and  all  his  proceedings 
therefore  bore  a  two-fold  aspect— one  of  relief 
and  justice  in  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
of  the  government  in  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs ;  the  other  of  firm  and  mild 
authority  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  offenders.' 
He  drew  no  line  between  the  honest  discontented 
masses,  wanting  only  relief  and  justice,  and  the 
ambitious  politicians  inflaming  this  discontent 
for  ulterior  and  personal  objects.  He  merely 
afiSrmed  the  existence  of  these  two  classes  of 
discontent,  leaving  to  every  one  to  classify  him- 
self by  his  conduct ;  and,  certain  that  the  honest 
discontents  were  the  mass,  and  only  wanted 
relief  from  a  real  grievance,  he  therefore  pursued 
the  measures  necessary  to  extend  that  relief  while 
preparing  to  execute  the  laws  upon  those  who 
should  violate  them.  Bills  fur  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff— one  commenced  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  one  reported  fh)m  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives — and  both  moved  in  the  first 
days  of  the  session,  and  by  committees  politically 
and  personally  favorable  to  the  President,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  exhortations  in  the  pro- 
clamation and  the  steady  preparations  for  enforc- 
ing tb«  laws,  if  the  extension  of  justice  and  the 


appeals  of  reason  and  patriotism  should  ptuu 
insufiScient.  Many  thought  that  he  ought  ti 
relax  in  his  civil  measures  for  allayhig  discontent 
while  South  Carolina  held  the  military  attitnda 
of  armed  defiance  to  the  United  States-tjj 
among  them  Mr.  Quinoy  Adams.  But  he  ad- 
hered steadily  to  his  purpose  of  going  on  irith 
what  justice  required  for  the  relief  of  the  South. 
and  promoted,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
the  success  of  the  bills  to  reduce  the  revenue 
especially  the  bill  in  the  House;  and  which! 
being  framed  upon  that  of  1816  (which  had 
the  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  and  which  was 
(now  that  the  public  debt  was  paid),  sufficient 
both  for  revenue  and  the  incidental  protection 
which  manufactures  required,  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  South,  must  have  the  effect  of  satisfying 
every  honest  discontent,  and  of  exposing  and 
estopping  that  which  was  not 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

EEDUCTION  OP  DUTIE8.-MR.  VEEPLANffS  BUI. 

Reduction  of  duties  to  the  estimated  ammmt 
of  thpee  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  bill  of  the  preceding  session, 
passed  in  July,  1832,  to  take  effect  on  the  4tb 
of  March,  ensuing.    The  amount  of  reduction 
was  not  such  as  the  state  of  the  finances  ad- 
mitted, or  the  voice  of  the  country  demanded, 
but  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  good 
one,  considering  that  the  protective  policy  was 
still  dominant  in  Congress,  and  on  trial,  as  ii 
were,  for  its  life,  before  the  people,  as  one  of  tht 
issues  of  the  presidential  election.    That  elee 
tion  was  over;  the  issue  had  been  tried; liid 
been  found  against  the  "American  bystem,"aiid 
with  this  finding,  a  further  and  larger  reduction  | 
of  duties  was  expected.    The  President  had  re-  j 
commended  it,  in  his  annual  message;  andtk  j 
recommendation,  being  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  quickly  produced  a  bill,  j 
known  as  Mr.  Verplank's,  because  reported  bj 
the  member  of  that  name.    It  «ras  taken  up 
promptly  by  the  House,  and  received  nvcry  pe^ 
spkuous  explanation  from  the  reporter,  vbo 
gave  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  history  of  tbi 
country,  sinoo  the  late  war    and  stated  that- 
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"During the  last  pJx  yean,  an  nnual  average 
iMome  of  27,000,000  of  dollars  hod  been  re- 
^ed  •  the  fer  greater  part  trove,  the  oistoms. 
That  this  sum  nad  been  appropriated,  the  one 
hilf  towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  go- 
femment,  and  the  other  half  in  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.    In  reviewing  the  regular  calls 
"J;  the  treasury,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
for  the  civil,  uaval,  and  military  departments  of 
h«  BOvemmeKt,  including  all  ordinary  contin- 
L^  about  IJ.OOO.OOO  of  dollars  a  year  had 
U  expended.    The  amount  of  13,000,000  of 
dollufl  would  seem,  even  now,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  sUnding  necessary  expenses  of  government. 
A  long  delayed  debt  of  public  justice,  for  he 
muld  not  call  it  bounty,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revclution,  had  added,  for  the  present,  since  it 
oottld  be  but  for  a  few  years  only,  an  additional 
uinual  million.     Fourteen  millions  of  dollars 
then  covered  the  necessary  expenditures  of  our 
'  toverament    But,  however  rigid  and  economi- 
ialwe  ought  to  be  in  actual  expenditures,  in 
jng  the  sources  of  the  revenue,  which 
be  called  upon  for  unforeseen  contin^n- 
1  Sit  was  wise  to  arrange  it  on  a  liberal  scale. 
Ttds  would  be  done  by  allowing  an  additional 
nuion,  which  would  cover,  not  only  extra  eve- 
pensef  in  time  of  peace,  but  meet  those  cf 
yi«n  warfare,  if  such  should  arise,  as  well  as 
those  of  increased  naval  expenditure,  from  tem- 
porary collisions  with  foreign  powers,  short  of 
permanent  warfare.    We  are  not,  therefore,  jus- 
ISiable  in  raising  more  than  15,000,000  dollars 
I  IS  a  permanent  revenue.    In  other  words,  at 
least  13,000,000  dollars  of' the  revenue  that 
I  would  have  been  collected,  under  the  tariff  sys- 
jtemof  1828,  may  now  be  dispensed  with;  and, 
I  in  years,  of  great  importation,  a  much  larger 
I  sum.   The  act  of  last  summer  removed  a  large 
[portion  of  this  excess ;  yet,  taking  the  importa- 
Ition  of  the  last  year  as  a  standard,  the  revenues 
I  derived  from  that  source,  if  calculated  according 
I  to  the  act  of  1832,  would  produce  19,500,000, 
I  and,  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  an  in- 
Icome  of  22,000,000  dollars.    This  is,  at  least 
IteTen  millions  above  the  wants  of  the  treasury.'' 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  statement  The 
|]niblic  debt  paid  off;  thirteen  millions  (the  one 
Ibaif )  of  our  revenue  rendered  unnecessary ;  its 
lieduction  provided  for  in  the  bill ;  and  the  tariff 
lorduties  by  that  reduction  brought  down  to  the 
|etandard  subtantially  of  1816.  It  was  carrying 
the  protective  system  to  the  year  of  its 
nmmenocment,  a  little  increased  in  some  parti- 
ilars,  as  in  the  article  of  iron,  but  more  than 
lompensated  for,  in  this  increase,  in  the  total 
lolition  of  the  minimuma,  or  abritrary  valua- 
iong— first  introduced  into  that  act,  and  afler- 
j  greatly  extended— by  which  goods  costing 
dow  a  certain  sum  were  to  be  assumed  to  have 


cost  that  sum,  and  rated  for  duty  accordingly. 
Such  a  bill,  in  the  judgment  of  the  practical  and 
experienced  legislator  (General  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, himself  a  iViend  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest), was  entirely  sufficient  for  the  manufac- 
turer— the  man  engaged  in  the  business,  and  un- 
dcrstxnding  it — though  not  sufficient  for  the 
capitalists  who  turned  their  money  into  that 
channel,  under  the  stimulus  of  legislative  pro- 
tection, and  lacked  skill  and  care  to  conduct  their 
enterprise  with  the  economy  which  gives  legiti- 
mate profit ,  and  to  such  real  manufacturers,  it 
was  Bound  to  be  satisfactory.    To  the  great  op> 
ponents  of  the  tariff  (the  South  Carolina  school), 
it  was  also  bound  to  bo  satisfactory,  as  it  carried 
back  tbe  whole  system  of  duties  to  the  standard 
at  which  that  school  had  fixed  them,  with  the 
grea*  amelioration  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
ar'jritrary  and  injurious  minimums.     The  bill, 
then,  seemed  bound  to  conciliate  every  fair  inte- 
rest: the  government,  because  it  gave  all  the 
revenue  it  needed ;  the  real  manufacturers,  be- 
cause it  gave  them  an  adequate  incidental  pro 
tection ;  the  South,  because  it  gave  them  their 
own  bill,  and  that  ameliorated.    A  prompt  pas- 
gage  of  the  bill  might  have  been  expected ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  lingered  in  the  House,  under  in- 
terminable debates  on  systems  and  theories,  in 
which  ominous  signs  of  conjunction  were  seen 
between  the  two  extremes  which  had  been  lately 
pitted  against  each  other,  for  and  against  the 
protective  system.    The  immediate  friends  of 
the  administration  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones 
hearty  in  the  support  of  the  bill ;  but  they  were 
no  match,  in  numbers,  for  those  who  acted  in 
concert  against  it — spinning  out  the  time  in  ste- 
rile and  vagrant  debate.    The  25tb  of  February 
had  arrived,  and  found  the  bill  still  afloat  upon 
the  wordy  sea  of  stormy  debate,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  was  arrested,  knocked  over,  run  un- 
der, and  merged  and  lost  in  a  new  one  which 
expunged  the  old  one  and  took  its  place.   It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (Monday,  the 
25th  of  February),  and  within  a  week  of  the 
end  of  the  Congress,  when  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  &st  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  in  his 
place,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  Tcr- 
plonk  bill— every  word,  except  the   enacting 
clause — and  insert,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  bill  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  ("ay,  since  called  the  "com- 
promise," and  which  lingered  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  upon  a  question  of  leave  for  its  admit* 
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Unoe,  and  opposition  to  its  entrance  there,  on 
account  of  its  revenue  character.  This  was  of- 
fered in  the  House,  without  notice,  without  si^ 
nal,  without  premonitory  symptom,  and  just  as 
the  members  were  preparing  to  adjourn.  Some 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  loulicd  about  in 
amazement ;  but  the  majority  showed  conscious- 
ness, and,  what  was  more,  rcadinoss  for  action. 
The  Northern  members,  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing States,  were  astounded,  and  aslced  for 
delay,  which,  not  being  granted,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  one  of  their  number,  thus 
gave  vent  to  his  amazed  feelings :  * 

"Ho  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden 
movement  made  in  this  House.  Une  short  hour 
ago,  said  he,  we  were  collecting  our  papers,  and 
putting  on  our  outside  garments  to  go  home, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  rose,  and 
proposed  to  send  this  bill  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  instruc- 
tions to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert,  by  way  of 
amendment,  an  entire  ne.r  bill,  formed  upon 
entirely  different  principles;  yes,  to  insert,  I 
believe,  the  bill  which  the  Senate  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  Thitt  motion  was  carried; 
the  business  has  passed  throtigh  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  is  now  in  the  House,  and  there  is  a 
cry  of  question,  question,  around  mo,  upon  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  Who  that  was  not  a 
party  to  this  arrangement,  could  ono  hour  ago 
have  credited  this  ?  Wo  have,  I  believe,  been 
laboriously  engaged  for  eight  weeks  upon  this 
topic,  discussing  and  amending  the  bill  which 
has  been  before  the  House.  Such  obstacles  and 
difficulties  have  been  met  at  every  move,  that, 
I  believe,  very  little  hope  has  of  late  been  enter- 
tained of  the  passage  of  any  bill.  But  a  gleam 
of  light  has  suddenly  burst  upon  us ;  those  that 
groped  in  the  dark  seemed  suddenly  to  see  their 
course;  those  that  halted,  doubted,  hesitated, 
are  in  a  moment  made  firm ;  and  even  some  of 
those  that  have  made  an  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  protective  system  a  sine  qua  non  of  their 
approbation  of  any  legislation,  seem  almost  to 
fuvor  this  measure.  I  am  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  gentleman  have  sprung  the  proposition 
upon  us  at  a  moment  when  I  did  not  expect 
it.  And  as  the  measure  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  of  tho  United  States.  I  must,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  when  I  know  the  House  is 
both  hungry  and  impatient,  and  when  I  per- 
ceive distinctly  it  is  their  pleasure  to  vote 
rather  than  debate,  beg  their  indulgence  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  opposing  the 
passage  of  this    act.     [Cries   from    diilerent 

Earts  of  the  House,  'go  on,  go  on,  wo  will 
ear.'] 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  approve  of  hasty 
legislation  under  any  circumstances,  but  it'is 
•speciftlly  to  be  deprecated  in  matters  of  great  im- 


portance. '  I'hat  this  is  a  measure  of  great  imtwrt 
ance,  affecting,  more  or  less,  the  entire  ponubl 
tion  of  thj  United  States,  will  not  bed  aied 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  matured  with  caij 
and  well  understood  liy  every  gentlsmim  who 
votes  upon  it.  And  yet,  sir,  a  cop-  ..,  .^j  J 
first  time,  been  laid  upon  our  .ttbWjincei 
rose  to  address  you ;  and  this  is  the  first  onpoi! 
tunity  we  have  had  even  to  read  it.  I  '^j, 
others  feel  well  prepa^')d  to  act  in  this  hna^ 
tate  matter ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  adcnow)  JL 
I  do  not ;  for  I  hold  even  the  best.of  intcntioM 
will  not,  in  legishtion,  excuse  the  errors  of 
haste. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  measure  assumes  an 
imposing  attitude.  It  is  called  a  bill  of  com- 
promise ;  a  measure  of  harmony,  of  conciliation' 
a  measure  to  heal  disaffection,  and  to  save 
the  Union.  Sir,  I  ari  aware  of  the  imposing 
eflect  of  'ase  blanc  titles;  men  love  to !» 
thought  ^jnerous,  noble,  magnanimous;  but 
they  ought  to  be  equalljr  anxious  to  acquii*  the 
reputation  of  being  uist.  While  tiiey  are 
anxious  to  compose  difficulties  in  one  direction 
I  entreat  them  not  to  oppress  and  wroni;  the 
people  in  another.  In  their  efforts  to  save  tho 
Union,  I  hope  their  zeal  will  not  go  ao  far  as  to 
create  stronger  and  better-founded  discontintj 
than  those  they  compose.  Peacemakers,  media' 
tors,  men  who  allay  excitements,  and  tran- 
quillize public  feeling,  should,  above  all  conside- 
rations, study  to  do  it  by  means  not  oUensivi 
to  the  contending  parties,  by  means  whicli  will 
not  inflict  a  deeper  wound  tlian  tiio  one  whici 
is  healed.  Sir,  what  is  demanded  by  those  thai 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union  ?  An  aban- 
donment of  the  American  system;  a  formal 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  protect  Amencan 
industry.  This  is  the  language  of  the  nullifc 
tion  convention ;  they  declare  they  regard  thi 
abandonment  of  the  principle  as  vastly  mum  I 
important  than  any  other  matter;  they  look  to  j 
that,  and  not  to  an  abatement  of  duties  without  I 
it ;  and  tho  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Davis],  with  his  usual  frankness,  told  us 
this  morning  it  was  not  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents ;  the  money  they  regarded  not,  but  | 
they  required  a  change  of  policy. 

"  This  is  a  bill  to  tranquillize  feeling,  to  har- 
monize jarring  opinions ;  it  is  oil  poured  into  I 
inflamed  wounds ;  it  is  to  definitively  settle  the 
matters  of  complaint.  What  assurance  liave  w 
of  that  ?  Have  those  who  threatened  the  Union 
accepted  it  1  Has  any  one  here  risen  in  liis 
place,  and  announced  his  satisfaction  and  bis  dt>- 
tcrmination  to  abide  by  it  ?  Not  a  word  has 
been  uttered,  nor  any  sign  or  assurance  of  »ti$- 
faction  g^ven.  Suppose  they  should  vote  fur  the 
bill,  what  then  ?  They  voted  for  the  bill  of  J  ■ 
last,  and  that  was  a  bill  passed  expressly  to  im  j 
the  Union ;  but  did  they  not  flout  at  it?  Did 
they  not  spurn  it  with  contempt  ?  And  didnot 
South  Carolina,  in  derision  of  that  compromise. 
nullify  the  law  ?  This  is  a  practical  illu^ttatioD 
of  tho  exercise  of  a  philanthropic  spirit  of  m 
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ilescension  to  sayo  tho  Union.  Yoxir  folly  and 
cour  imbecility  was  treated  as  a  iest.  It  haa 
^li  '  been  said  that  this  law  will  bo  no  more 
lading  than  any  other,  and  may  bo  altered  and 
modified  at  pleasure  by  any  subsequent  legisla- 
ture. In  vfhtit  senso  then  is  it  a  compromise  ? 
\)oe3  not  a  compromise  imply  in  adjustment  on 
terms  of  agreement  ?  Suppcic,  then,  that  South 
Carolina  should  abide  by  the  compromise  while 
ek  supposes  it  bencflcial  to  tho  tariff  tr'tatcs,  and 
Injurious  to  her;  and  when  that  period  shall 
close  tho  friends  of  protection  shall  then  pro- 
poso'to  re-establish  the  system.  What  honor- 
iblc  man,  who  votes  for  this  bill,  could  sustain 
8uch  a  measure  ?  Would  not  South  Carolina 
gay  you  hare  no  right  to  change  this  law,  it  was 
founded  on  compromise ;  you  have  had  the  bone- 
fit  of  your  side  of  the  bargains,  and  now  I  de- 
mand mine  ?  Who  could  aiip  wer  such  a  declara- 
tion? If,  under  such  circumstances,  you  were 
to  proceed  to  abolish  tho  law,  would  not  South 
Carolina  have  much  more  j  ust  cause  of  complaint 
and disaffoction  than  n\u  now  has? 

"It  has  been  said,  we  ought  to  legislate  now, 
lee  ,v,66  the  next  Congress  will  bo  hostile  to  tho 
larifi'.  I  nm  aware  that  such  a  sentiment  has 
been  industriously  circulated,  and  we  have  been 
exhorted  to  escape  from  tho  hands  of  that  body 
as  from  a  lion.  But,  su'.  wao  known  tho  senti- 
ments of  that  body  on  tnis  question  ?  Do  you, 
or  does  any  one,  possess  any  information  which 
justifies  him  in  asserting  that  it  is  more  unfriend- 
ly than  this  House  ?  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
little  known  about  this  matter.  But  suppose 
the  members  shall  prove  as  ferocious  towards 
the  tariff  as  those  who  profess  to  know  their 
opinions  represent,  will  the  passage  of  this  bill 
stop  their  action ?  Can  you  tie  their  hands? 
Give  what  pledges  you  please,  make  what  bar- 
gains you  may,  and  that  body  will  f  its  plea- 
sure without  respecting  them.  If  yi  fall  short 
of  their  wishes  in  warring  upon  the  tariff,  they 
vill  not  stay  their  hand ;  but  all  attempts  to 
limit  their  power  by  abiding  compromises,  will 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  stimulus  to  act  up- 
on the  subject,  that  they  may  manifest  their  dis- 
approbation. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
the  next  Congress  is  to  be  feared,  we  are  pur- 
suing the  right  course  to  rouse  tneir  jealousy, 
and  excite  them  to  action, 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose  to  express  my  views  on 
this  very  important  question,  I  regret  to  say, 
vithout  the  slightest  preparation,  as  it  is  drawn 
before  us  at  a  very  imcxpectcd  '.omcnt.  But, 
as  some  things  in  this  bill  are  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  public  policy  which  I  have  uni- 
formly maintained,  I  could  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
mto  a  law  without  stating  such  objections  as 
have  hastily  occurred  to  me. 

"Let  me,  however,  before  sitting  dow.i,  be  un- 
derstood on  one  point.  I  do  not  object  to  a  rea- 
souobie  8(^u8tment  of  the  controversies  which 
exist  I  Imve  said  repeatedly  on  this  floor,  that 
I  would  go  for  a  gradual  reduction  on  protected 
utides  J  but  it  must  be  very  gradual,  so  that  no 


violence  shall'  bo  done  to  business;  for  alliOi 
duction  is  necessarily  full  of  hazard.  Mr  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  are  not  so  much  againft  tha 
first  seven  vcars,  for  I  would  take  tno  conse* 
qucccs  of  that  experiment,  if  the  provisions  be* 
yond  that  were  not  of  that  fatal  character  which 
will  at  once  stop  all  enterprise.  But  I  do  oh* 
jcct  to  a  comproraiso  which  destines  the  East 
for  tho  altar.  No  victim,  in  my  judgement,  ia 
requiiiid,  none  is  necessary ;  and  yet  you  pro- 
pose to  bind  us,  hand  and  foot,  to  pour  out  our 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  sacrifice  us  as  a  burnt 
offering,  to  appease  the  unnatural  and  unfounded 
discontent  of  the  Soiith;  a  discontent,  I  fear, 
having  deeper  root  than  the  tariff,  anaiBill 
continue  wfien  that  is  forgotten.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  use  tho  language  of  menace,  when  1 
say  such  a  comproml^  cannot  endure,  nor  can 
any  adjustment  endure,  which  disregards  the  in- 
turcsts,  and  sports  with  the  rights  of  a  large 
portion  of  tho  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  shall  never  reach  the  low- 
est point  of  reduction,  before  the  country  wi!i 
become  satisfied  of  tho  folly  of  the  oxperimenw 
and  will  restore  the  protective  policy ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  large  number  in  this  body  act 
under  the  influence  of  that  opinion.  But  I  cannot 
vote  down  my  principles,  on  the  ground  that 
some  one  may  come  after  me  who  will  vote  them 
up." 

This  ia  one  of  the  nnost  sensible  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  Congress ;  and,  for  tho  side  on  which 
it  was  delivered,  perfect ;  containing  also  much 
that  was  valuable  to  the  other  side.    The  dan- 
gers of  hasty  legislation  are  well  adverted  to 
The  seductive  and  treacherous  nature  of  compro 
mise  legislation,  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  act 
of  legislation  then  so  called,  so  pointedly  foretold, 
was  only  writing  history  a  few  years  in  advance. 
The  folly  of  attempting  to  bind  future  Congresses 
by  extcndmg  ordinary  laws  yearR  ahead,  with  a 
prohibition  to  touch  them,  was  also  a  judicious 
reflection,  soon  to  become  history;  while  tho 
fear  expressed  that  South  Carolina  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  overthrow  of  the  protective 
policy — "  tlutt  the  root  of  her  discontent  lay 
deeper  than  the  tariff  and   would  continue 
when  that  was  forgotten  " — was  an  apprehen- 
sion felt  in  common  with  many  others,  and  to 
which  subsequent  events  gave  a  sad  realization. 
But  all  in  vain.    Tho  bill  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  House  late  in  the  evening,, 
when  members  were  gathering  up  their  over- 
coats for  a  walk  home  to  their  dinners,  waspasa* 
ed  before  those  coats  had  got  on  the  back ;  and. 
the  dinner  which  was  waiting  hod  but  little  tinw 
to  cool  before  the  astonished  members,  their, 
work  done,  were  at  the  table  to  eat  it.    A  bill 
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without  precedent  in  tlie  annals  of  our  logifllo- 
tion^and  pretending  to  tho  sanctity  of  a  coni- 
promisOj  and  to  settle  groat  qucHtions  for  ever, 
went  through  to  its  consummation  in  the  frag- 
ment of  an  evening  session,  without  tho  compli- 
aioe  with  any  form  which  experience  and  par- 
liamentary law  have  devised  for  tho  safety  of 
legislation.  This  evasion  of  all  salutary  forms 
was  effected  under  the  idea  of  an  amendment  to 
a  bill,  though  the  substitute  introduced  was  an 
entire  bill  in  itself,  no  way  amending;  tho  other, 
or  even  connecting  with  it,  but  rubbing  it  all 
out  from  the  enacting  clause,  and  substituting  a 
new  bill'  entirely  foreign,  inconsistent,  and  in- 
congruous to  it.  Tho  proceeding  was  a  gross 
pcr^'ersion  of  tho  idea  of  an  amendment,  which 
always  implies  an  improvement  and  nut  a  de- 
struction of  tho  bill  to  be  amended.  But  there 
was  a  majority  in  waiting,  ready  to  consummate 
what  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  vote  was 
immediately  taken,  and  tho  substitute  passed — 
105  to  71 : — the  mass  of  tho  manufacturing  in- 
terest voting  against  it.  And  this  was  called  a 
"compromise,"  a  species  of  arrangement  hereto- 
fore always  considered  as  founded  in  the  mutual 
consent  of  adversaries — an  agreement  by  which 
contending  parUes  voluntarily  settle  disputes  or 
questions.  But  here  one  of  the  parties  dissent- 
ed, or  rather  was  never  asked  for  assent,  nor 
had  any  knowledge  of  tho  compromise  by  which 
they  were  to  bo  bound,  until  it  was  revealed  to 
tbeir  vision,  and  executed  upon  their  consciences, 
in  the  style  of  a  surprise  from  a  vigilant  fo«  up- 
on a  sleeping  adversary.  To  call  this  a  "  com- 
promise" was  to  muke  sfiort  of  language — to 
burlesque  misfortune — to  turn  force  into  stip- 
ulation—  and  to  confound  fraud  and  violence 
w'th  concession  and  contract.  It  was  like  call- 
ing the  rape  of  the  Romans  upon  tho  Sabine 
women,  a  marriage.  The  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  and  the  want  of  all  time  for  reflection 
or  concert— even  one  night  for  private  commu- 
nion— led  to  the  most  incongruous  association 
of  voters — to  such  a  mixture  of  persons  av'.  par- 
ties as  had  never  been  seen  comounded  toj  >ther 
before,  or  since :  and  the  reading  of  which  must 
be  a  puzzle  to  any  man  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical actors  of  that  day,  the  unravelling  of 
which  would  set  at  defiance  both  his  knowledge 
and  his  ingenuity.  The  following  is  the  list — 
the  voters  with  Mr.  Clay,  headed  by  Mr.  Mark 
Alexander  of  Virginia,  one  of  bin  stiffost  oppon- 


ents :  the  voters  against  him,  headed  by  Mr.  Johr 
Quincy  Adams,  for  eight  years  past  his  indig, 
soluble  colleague  in  every  system  of  policy  in 
every  measure  of  public  concern,  and  in  even 
enterprise  of  politioil  victory  or  defeat.  Here  u 
tho  list  I 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Mark  Alexander,  Chilton  Al- 
lan, Robert  Allen,  John  Anderson,  William  0 
Angel,  William  S.  Archer,  John  S.  Barboiir 
Daniel  L.  Barringer,  James  Bates,  John  Bfll' 
John  T.  Bergen,  Laughlin  Bothune,  Jamis  Blair' 
John  BInir,  Ratlifl' Boon,  Joseph  Bouck,  Thomas 
T.  Bouli  n,  John  Branch,  Ilenry  A.  Biillanl 
Churchill  0.  Cambrcleug,  John  Carr,  JoseplJ 
\V.  Chinn,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne,  Clement  C 
Clay,  Augustin  S.  Clavton,  Richard  Coke  jr 
Henry  W.  Connor,  Thomas  Corwin,  RicLarii 
Coulter,  Robert  Craig,  William  Crcighton  jr 
Henry  Daniel,  Thomas  Davenport,  Warren  !{' 
Davis,  Ulysses  P.  Doubleday,  Joseph  Draper 
John  M.  Folder,  James  Findlay,  William  Fitz^ 
gcrald,  Nathan  Gaithor,  John  Gilmore,  William 
F.  Gonlon,  Thoma.s  H.  Hall,  William  Hall.  Jo- 
soph  M.  Harper,  Albert  Q.  Hawes,  Mieajah  T, 
Hawkins,  Michael  Hoffman,  Cornelius  Uollani 
Henry  Horn,  Benjamin  0.  Howard,  Henry 
Hubbard,  William  W.  Ir.in,  Jacob  C.  Isaacs, 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Daniel  <;enifer,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Cavo  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  M 
ward  Kavanagh,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Henry  G. 
Lamar,  Garret  Y.  Lansing,  Joseph  Lecompte 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Chitted 
den  Lyon,  Samuel  W.  Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason, 
Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Rufui< 
Mclntire,  James  McKay,  Thomas  Newton,  Wil- 
liam  T.  Nuckolls,  John  M.  Patton,  Franklin  i 
Plummer,  James  K.  Polk,  Abraham  Bencher 
John  J.  Roane,  Erastus  Root,  Charles  S,  ScwallJ 
William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  II.  Shepperd, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Isaac  Southard,  Jesse  Speight, 
John  S.  Spence,  William  Stanbernr,  James 
Standcfcr,  Francis  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson, 
John  Thomson,  Christopher  Tompkins,  Phineas 
L.  Tracy,  Joseph  Vance,  Gulian  C.  Vcrplanck, 
Aaron  Ward,  George  C.  Washington.  James  M. 
Wayne,  John  W.  Weeks,  Elisha  Whittlesey. 
Campbell  P.  White,  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  John 
T.  H.  Worthmgton. 

Nays. — Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Ileman  Al- 
I'^n,  Robert  Allison,  Nathan  Appleton,  Thomas 
D.  Arnold,  William  Babcock,  John  Banks, 
Noycs  Barber,  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  Thomif 
Chandler,  Bates  Cooke,  Richard  M.  Coopei 
Joseph  H.  Crane,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  John 
Davis,  Charles  Dayan,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
Harmar  Denny,  Lewis  Dcwart,  John  Dickson, 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshw 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Geonni 
Grennell,  jr.,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Hei8ter,.Mi 
chael  Hoffman,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Jabez  \t 
Huntington,  Peter  Ihrio,  jr.,  Ralph  I.  IngcrsoU 
Joseph  G.  Kendall,  Henry  King,  Humphrey  U 
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LeiTitt,  Robert  McCoy,  Thomu  M.  T.  MoKen- 
^  John  J.  Milligan,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg, 
Jeremiah  Nolaon,  Dutee  J.  Pearoe,  Edmund  H. 
Pendleton,  Job  Picraon,  David  Potts,  jr.,  James 
e  lUndolph,  John  Reed,  Edward  0.  Reed,  Wil- 
liim  Sladc,  Nathan  Soule,  William  L.  Storrs. 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  W.  Tavlor,  Samuel 
F  Vinton,  Daniel  Wardwell,  John  G.  Wat- 
nongh,  Grattan  H.  Wheeler,  Frederick  Whit- 
tlesey, Ebenezer  Young. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

EKDCCTION  OP  DUTIE8.-MB.  CLAY'S  BILL. 

Os  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Clay  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties, 
ftylcd  by  him  a  "compromise"  measure;  and 
prefixed  the  question  with  a  speech,  of  which 

tiiefollowing are  parts: 

"In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tarifif 
iiws  which  I  am  now  about  to  submit,  I  have 
tfo  great  objects  in  view.     My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.    I  am  compelled  to  express 
tiic  opinion,  formed  after  the  most  deUb«ratc 
reflection,  and  on  a  full  survey  of  the  whole 
tountry,  that,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
the  tariff  stands  in  imminent  danger.     If  it 
should  even  be  preserved  during  this  session, 
it  must  fall  at  the  next  session.    By  what  cir- 
camstances,  and  through  what  causes,  has  arisen 
the  necessity  for  this  cnange  in  the  policy  of  our 
country,!  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate. 
Others  there  are  who  may  differ  from  the  im- 
pKssions  which  my  mind  has  received  upon  this 
point  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concur- 
itnt  causes,  the  tariff^  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  im- 
minent danger ;  and  if  the  system  can  be  pre- 
served beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by 
tome  means  not  now  within  the  reach  of  human 
apcity.   The  fall  of  that  policy,  sir,  would  be 
productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed. 
When  1  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which 
ire  inTolved,  to  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
terested, the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
nlueof  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole 
I  vnngement  of  the  business  for  the  prose  ;ution 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing 
I  irt  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering 
I  cue  of  this  government,  I  cannot  contemplate 
my  evil  equtd  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all 
I  those  interests.    History  can  produce  no  paral- 
lel to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  would 
beprodnced  by  such  a  disaster.    The  repeal  of 
the  Edkt  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  com- 
Mrison  with  it    That  condemned  to  exile  and 
nonght  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons. 
Ihe  most  respectable  portion  of  the  populatioo 


of  Franco  were  condemned  to  exile  and  ruin  bv 
that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sua* 
den  repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin 
and  destruction  on  the  whole  people  of  thin 
country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion,  equal 
to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from 
such  a  catastrophe. 

"  I  believe  the  American  system  to  be  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  place<l 
on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  Kcssion 
than  at  the  next.    I  heard,  with  surprise,  my 
fi-iend  iVom  Massachusetts  say  that  nothing  had 
occurred  within  the  last  six  months  to  increase 
its  hazard.    I  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion. 
Is  it  correct  ?    Is  the  issue  of  numerous  elec- 
tions, including  that  of  the  highest  offlcnr-  of  the 
government,  nothing?    Is  the  explicit  recom- 
mendation of  that  officer,  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
recent  trium])hant  election,  nothing  ?    Is  his  de- 
claration in  h\k  proclamation,  that  the  burdens 
of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  ?    la 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  this  session,  sanctioned  by 
the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  administration, 
prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  nothing?     Are  the  increasing 
discontents,  nothing  ?    Is  the  tendency  of  re- 
cent events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing? 
What  have  we  not  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ? 
Friends  of  the  administration  bursting  all  the 
ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them 
to  its  chief,  and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of 
the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehemently  oppos- 
ing, a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration, 
which  three  short  months  ago  they  contributed 
to  establish  ?     Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Now  is  thn  time  to  adjust  the  question  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.    Put  it  off 
until  the  next  session,  and  the  alternative  may, 
and  probably  then  would  be,  a  speedy  and  ruin- 
ous reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with 
the  entire  South. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the 
dominant  parly  is  adverse  to  the  tariff.  There 
arc  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickcrson],  among  them.  But 
for  the  exertions  of  the  other  party,  the  tariff 
would  have  beeli  long  since  sacrificed.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  at  the  next  session.  In 
this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protective 
policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Hero, 
judging  from  the  present  appearances,  we  shall, 
at  the  next  session,  be  in  the  minority.  In  the 
House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble accession  to  the  number  of  the  dominant 
party.  How,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system  to  bo 
sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  whole 
weight  of  the  administration,  against  the  united 
South,  and  against  the  increased  impending  dan* 
ger  of  civil  war  ? 

"  I  have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  thii. 
system,  and  I  am  charged  with  an  unnatural 
abandonment  of  my  own  ofispring.     I  hav« 
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noTor  arrogated  to  mywlf  nny  inch  intlmata 
relation  to  It.    I  have,  iiidecil,  chcriittioU  it  with 

Ckrcntal  fondness,  and  my  ntlbction  in  iinciimin- 
hcd.  But  in  what  c(>n<Iition  do  I  And  thin 
child?  It  is  in  tho  hnndn  of  tho  I'hiliMtlnefl, 
who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rot'Ciic,  to 
snatch  it  from  their  cuNtmly,  and  to  place  it  on 
a  bed  of  security  an<I  repoHo  for  nine  years, 
where  it  may  grow  and  Ntivngthen,  and  become 
acceptable  to  tho  whole  iieoplo.  I  behold  a 
torch  Miout  being  applicil  to  a  favorite  edifice, 
and  I  would  save  it,  if  pofwiblo,  befuro  it  was 
wrapt  in  flames,  or  at  least  preserve  tho  precious 
fUrnituro  which  it  contait\^." 

Mr.  Clay  Airthcr  advanced  another  reason  for 
his  1)111,  and  which  was  a  wish  to  leparato  the 
tariff  from  politics  and  elections — a  wish  which 
aduiiltid  their  comiection — and  which,  being 
afterwards  interpreted  by  events,  was  supposed 
to  be  tho  basis  of  tho  coalition  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn ;  both  of  them  having  tried  tho  virtue  of 
the  tarifl'  question  in  elections,  and  found  it 
unavailing  either  to  friends  or  foes.  Mr.  Clay, 
its  champion,  could  not  become  President  upon 
its  support.  Mr.  Calhoun,  its  antagonist,  could 
not  become  President  upon  its  opposition.  To 
both  it  was  equally  desirable,  as  an  unavailable 
element  in  election?,  and  as  a  stumbling-block 
to  both  in  future,  that  it  should  be  withdrawn 
for  some  years  from  the  political  arena;  and 
Mr.  Clay  thus  expressed  himself  in  relation  to 
that  withdrawal : 

'^  I  wish  to  see  the  tariff  separated  from  the 
politics  of  the  country,  that  business  men  may 
go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect  of 
stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  every  thing 
being  staked  on  the  issue  of  elections,  as  it 
were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die." 

Mr.  Clay  then  explained  the  principle  of  his 
bill,  which  was  a  series  of  annual  reductions  of 
one  tenth  per  cent,  on  tho  value  of  all  duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  for  eight  eucccsBivc  years ;  and 
after  that,  the  reduction  of  all  the  remainder 
above  twenty  per  centum  to  that  rate  by  two 
annual  reductions  of  the  excess :  ko  as  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  to  twenty  per  centum  on 
the  value  of  all  imported  goods  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1842;  with  a  total  abolition  of 
duties  on  about  one  hundred  articles  after  that 
time ;  and  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  Congress,  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  foreign 
power  to  impose  such  duties  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  war.  And  this  was  called 
•  ^^  compromise,'^  although  there  was  no  stipu- 


lation for  the  permanency  of  tho  reducH  uid 
of  tho  abolished  duties ;  and  no  such  >tlpulttion 
could  be  made  to  bind  Aiture  Congrcian ;  ud 
the  only  equivalent  which  tho  South  rcceitcd 
from  the  party  of  protection,  was  the  stipulated 
surrender  of  their  principle  in  the  clauiw  which 
provided  that  after  the  said  30th  of  September 
1842,  *•  duties  should  only  be  laid  for  raiting 
such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  fur  an 
economical  administration  of  the  yowni. 
ment ;"  an  attempt  to  bind  f\ituro  Congri'sse* 
the  value  of  which  was  seen  bcforo  the  time 
was  out.  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  touch  tho  ten- 
der  parts  of  his  plan— the  number  of  years  the 
protective  policy  had  to  run,  and  the  giiarantiei 
for  its  abandonment  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
protection.    On  these  points  ho  said : 

"  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  eight  years  and  a  half,  and  nine 
years  and  a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  time 
which  would  ]\o  an  efBciont  protection ;  the  n> 
maining  duties  would  be  withdrawn  by  a  bien- 
nittl  reduction.  The  protective  principle  must 
be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at 
tho  end  of  eight  years  and  a  half.  This  period 
could  not  appear  unreasonable,  and  ho  thought 
that  no  member  of  tho  Senate,  or  any  portion 
of  tho  country,  ought  to  make  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. It  now  remained  for  him  to  consider 
the  other  objection — tho  want  of  a  guaranty  to 
there  being  an  ulterior  continuance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term  which  it  prescribes.  The  best  gua- 
ranties would  be  round  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  measure  would  be  passed.  If 
it  were  passed  by  common  consent;  if  it  were 
passed  with  the  assent  of  a  portion,  a  conside- 
rable portion,  of  those  who  had  hitlicrto  di' 
rectly  supported  this  system,  and  by  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  those  who  opposed  it;  if 
they  declared  their  satisfaction  with  the  mea- 
sure, he  had  no  doubt  the  rate  of  duties  |>;iiaran- 
tied  would  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continued  al  peace.'' 

Here  was  a  stipulation  to  continue  the  pro- 
tective principle  for  nine  years  and  a  half,  and 
the  bill  contained  no  stipulation  to  abandon  it 
at  that  time,  and  consequently  no  guaranty  that 
it  would  be  abandoned ;  and  certainly  the  gua- 
ranty would  have  been  void  if  Btipulatcd,  as  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  one  Congress  to  abriilgH 
by  law  the  constitutional  power  of  its  sucteS' 
sors.  Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  mo- 
ral guaranties ;  and  found  them  good,  and  best 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  bill  would  b« 
passed,  and  the  common  consent  with  which  it 


sir,  the  whole  f 
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«u  expected  to  Us  done— a  calculation  which 
found  lt»  Tttluo,  an  to  thf»  "  common  conwnt," 
before  the  bill  wai  paHScd ,  m  to  its  binding 
force  before  the  time  fixed  for  iti  efficacy  to 

begin. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  replied  to  Mr.  Clay, 

uduid: 

"  The  avowed  object  of  the  bill  would  meet 
TTith  universal  approbation.  It  was  a  project  to 
hirmonlze  the  people,  and  it  could  have  come 
fVom  no  better  source  than  from  the  (;entlcman 
from  Kentucky :  for  to  no  one  were  wo  more 
Indebted  than  to  him  fur  the  discord  and  dis- 
content which  agitato  us.  But  a  few  months 
igo  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  gentleman,  and 
those  with  whom  ho  acted,  to  settlu  this  question 
It  once  and  for  ever.  The  opportunity  was  nut 
Kizcd,  but  ho  ho|wd  it  wax  nut  parsed.  In  tliu 
project  now  offered,  ho  could  nut  sto  the  elements 
of  luocess.  The  time  was  not  auspicious,  liut 
fourteen  days  remained  to  the  Hessiun ;  and  we 
lud  better  wait  the  action  of  the  IIuuso  on  the 
bill  before  them,  than  by  taking  up  this  new 
measure  here,  produce  a  cessatiun  of  tlicir  action. 
Was  there  not  danger  that  the  fourteen  days 
would  be  exhausted  in  useless  debate?  Why, 
twenty  men,  with  a  sufllciency  of  breath  (for 
words  they  would  not  want),  could  annihilate 
the  bill,  though  a  majority  in  both  Houses  wei-e 
in  favor  of  it.  He  objected,  too,  that  the  bill 
was  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  because  the 
Senate  had  no  power  to  raise  revenue.  Two 
years  ago,  the  same  senator  made  a  proposition, 
which  was  rejected  on  this  very  ground.  The 
offer,  however,  would  not  bo  useless ;  it  would 
bo  attended  with  all  the  advantages  wIikIi  could 
follow  its  discussion  here.  We  shall  sec  it,  and 
taiie  it  into  consideration  as  the  ofl'ur  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  other  part}-,  as  wo  arc 
called,  will  view  it  as  a  scheme  of  diplomacy ; 
not  as  their  ultimatum,  but  as  their  ^rst  offer. 
But  the  bargain  was  all  on  one  side.  After  they' 
are  defeated,  and  can  no  longer  sustain  a  conflict, 
they  come  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can. 
The  senator  from  Kentucky  says,  the  tariff  is 
in  danger ;  aye,  sir,  it  is  at  its  last  gasp.  It  has 
received  the  immedicable  wound  ;  no  hellebore 
can  cure  it.  He  considered  the  confession  of  the 
gentleman  to  bo  of  immense  importance.  Yes, 
sir,  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  is  opposed 
to  the  high  protective  system.  The  wily  serpent 
that  crept  into  our  £dcn  has  been  touched  by 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  senator  is  anxious 
to  prevent  the  ruin  which  a  sudden  abolition  of 
the  system  will  produce.  No  one  desires  to 
iniiict  ruin  upon  the  manufacturers ;  but  suppose 
the  Sputhem  people,  having  the  power  to  control 
the  subject,  should  totally  and  suddenly  abolish 
the  system ;  what  right  would  those  have  to 
complain  who  had  combined  to  oppress  the 
South  ?  What  has  the  tariff  led  us  to  already  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  it  has 
oroduced  evils  which  are  worse  than  a  thousand 


tariffli.  The  necessity  of  ivpnealing  now  to  ft** 
tcrnal  feeling  shows  that  that  feeling  is  not 
sleeping,  but  nearlv  oxtinpiished.  IIo  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  as  a  revenue  measure, 
and  uiwn  it  demanded  the  yeaiand  nayi:  which 
were  ordered." 

The  practical,  clear-hoadcd,  Btnightforward 
Qen.  8niitli,  of  Maryland,  put  his  flnger  at  onoo 
upon  the  fallacy  and  insecurity  of  tho  whole 
scheme,  ami  used  a  word,  tho  point  and  applica- 
tion of  which  was  more  visible  afterwards  than 
at  tho  time  it  was  utten-d.    He  said : 

"  That  tho  bill  was  no  euro  at  all  for  the  i-vils 
complnine<l  of  by  tho  South.  They  wished  to 
try  tho  constitutionality  of  protecting  duties. 
In  this  bill  there  was  nothing  but  protection, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Wo  hod  been  told  that 
if  the  bill  passed  w^th  common  consent,  the  sys- 
tem established  by  it  would  not  be  touched. 
But  he  had  once  been  cheated  in  that  way,  and 
would  not  bo  (healed  again.  In  1810  U  was 
said  the  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with 
tho  protection  afforded  by  the  bill  of  thii'<(  year ; 
but  in  a  fuw  years  after  they  came  and  insisted 
for  mure,  and  got  nmro.  After  tho  first  four 
years,  an  attempt  would  bo  made  to  repeal  all 
tho  balance  of  this  bill.  lie  would  go  no  further 
than  four  years  in  prospective  reduction.  Tho 
reduction  was  on  some  articles  too  gi-cat." 

IIo  spoke  hiitory,  except  in  the  time.  Tht 
manufacturers  retained  tho  benefits  of  tho  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  protection  which  it  gave  them , 
and  then  re-established  tho  protective  system  ia 
more  amplitude  than  over. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said,  he  would  maka 
but  one  or  two  observations.  Entirely  approving 
of  tho  object  for  which  this  bill  was  introduced, 
he  should  give  his  vote  iii  favor  of  the  motion 
for  leave  to  introduce  it.  Ho  who  loved  tho 
Union  must  desire  to  see  this  agitating  question 
brought  to  a  termihation.  Until  it  should  be 
terminated,  we  could  not  expect  the. restoration 
of  peace  or  harmony,  or  a  sound  condition  of 
things,  throughout  the  country.  Ho  believed 
that  to  tho  unhappy  divisions  which  had  kept 
the  Northern  and  tSouthem  States  apart  from 
each  other,  the  pi-csent  entirely  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  country  (for  entirely  degraded  he 
believed  it  to  be)  was  solely  attributable.  Tho 
general  principles  of  this  bill  received  his  appro- 
bation. He  believed  that  if  the  present  difiicul 
tics  were  to  be  adjusted,  they  must  be  adjusted 
on  the  principles  embraced  in  the  bill,  of  fixing 
ad  valorem  duties,  except  in  tho  few  cases  in 
the  bill  to  which  specific  duties  wcro  assigned. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  his  fate  to  occupy  a 
position  as  hostile  as  any  one  could,  in  reference 
to  the  protecting  policy ;  but,  if  it  depended 
on  his  will,  he  would  not  give  his  vote  for  the 
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prostration  of  the  manufactuiing  interest.  A 
very  large  capital  had  been  invested  in  manu- 
feotures,  whicVhad  been  of  great  service  to  the 
country  ;  and  he  would  never  give  his  vote  to 
suddenly  withdraw  all  those  duties  by  which 
that  capital  was  sustained  in  the  channel  into 
which  it  had  been  directed.  But  he  would  only 
vote  for  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  wliich 
he  deemed  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most 
equitabK  At  this  time,  ho  did  not  rise  to  go 
into  a  consideration  of  any  of  the  details  of  this 
bill,  as  such  a  course  would  be  premature,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  There 
were  some  of  the  provisions  which  had  his  entire 
approbation,  and  there  were  some  to  which  he 
objected.  But  he  looked  upon  these  minor 
points  of  diiference  as  points  in  the  settlement 
of  which  no  di£Sculty  would  occur,  when  gen- 
tlemen meet  together  in  that  spirit  of  mutual 
compromise  wluch,  he  «doubted  not,  would  be 
bronght  into  their  deliberatifns,  without  at  all 
yielding  the  constitutional  question  as  to  the 
right  of  protection." 

This  union  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  belief  of  the  harmony  and  brotherly  afibction 
which  this  bill  would  produce,  professing  as  it 
did,  and  bearing  on  its  face  the  termination  of 
the  American  system,  aiTordcd  a  strong  instance 
of  the  fallibility  <f  political  opinions.  It  was 
only  six  months  l>efore  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  be  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  them,  of  the  continuance  of  the  American 
system — ^and  of  its  abandonment  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other.  Now,  both  agreed  that  the  bill 
which  professed  to  destroy  it  would  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  a  distracted  country. 
How  far  Mr.  Clay  then  saw  the  preservation, 
and  not  the  destruction,  of  the  American  system 
Id  the  compromise  he  wo^  making,  may  be 
judged  by  what  he  said  two  weeks  later,  wiicn 
he  declared  that  he  looked  forward  to  are-action 
which  would  restore  the  protective  system  at 
the  end  of  the  time. 

The  first  news  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  heard 
with  dismay  by  the  manufacturers.  Niles'  Re- 
gister, the  most  authentic  organ  and  devoted 
tdvocate  of  that  class,  heralded  it  thus :  "  Mr. 
Ctay^s  Tiew  tariff  project  will  be  received  like 
a  crash  of  thunder  in  the  winter  season,  and 
tome  will  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  on  ajirst  examination  of  it — so  radical 
and  sudden  is  the  change  of  policy  proposed 
because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Clay,  has  ren- 
dered such  a  change  necessary.  It  may  be 
that  our  favorite  systems  are  all  to  be  destroy- 


ed. If  so  the  majority  determine — so  be  it* 
The  manufacturers  flocked  in  crowds  to  WashiniN 
ton  City — Cleaving  home  to  stop  the  bill— arrivini! 
at  Washington  to  promote  it.  Those  pnctical 
men  soon  saw  that  they  had  gained  a  reprieve 
of  nine  years  and  a  half  in  the  benefits  of  pTote& 
tion,  with  a  certainty  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  system  at  the  end  of  that  time,  from  tlie 
revulsion  which  would  be  made  in  the  revenue 
— in  the  abrupt  plunge  at  the  end  of  that  time 
in  the  scale  of  duties  from  a  high  rate  to  an  ad 
valorem  of  twenty  per  centum ;  and  that  leaving' 
one  hundred  articles  free.  This  nine  years  and 
a  half  reprieve,  with  the  certain  chance  for  the 
revulsion,  they*  found  to  be  a  good  escape  from 
the  possible  passage  of  Mr.  Verplank's  bill,  or 
its  equivalent,  at  that  session ;  and  its  certain 
passage,  if  it  failed  then,  at  the  ensuing  Bession 
of  the  new  Congress.  They  found  the  protective 
system  dead  without  this  reprieve,  and  now  re- 
ceived as  a  deliverance  what  had  been  viewed  as 
a  sentence  of  execution ;  and  having  helped  tiie 
bill  through,  they  went  home  rejoicing,  and  more 
devoted  to  Mr.  Clay  than  ever. 

Mr.  Webster  had  not  been  consulted,  in  the 
formation  of  this  bill,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  as  well  as  naturally  dissatisfied  at  the  ne- 
glect with  which  he  had  been  treated.  As  the 
ablest  champion  of  the  tarifi',  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  chief  seat  of  manufactures,  he 
would  naturally  have  been  consulted,  and  made 
a  party,  and  a  leading  one,  in  any  scheme  of 
tariff  adjustment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
concoction  of  the  bill  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  been  entirely  concealed  from  him. 
Symptoms  of  discontent  appeared,  at  times,  io 
their  speeches ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
some  sharp  words  pjissed — composed  the  next 
day  by  their  friends :  but  it  was  a  strange  idea 
of  a  "  compromise,"  from  which  the  main  party 
was  to  be  excluded  in  its  formation,  and  bound 
in  its  conclusion.  And  Mr.  Webster  took  ai' 
immediate  opportunity  to  show  that  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  made.    He  said: 

"  It  is  impossible  that  this  proposition  of  the 
honorable  meiiiber  from  Kentucky  should  not  ex- 
cite in  the  countrv  a  very  strong  sensation ;  and,in 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  tiie  subject,  I  am 
anxious,  at  an  early  moment,  to  say,  that,  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  bill,  from  the  gentleman'i 
statement  of  it,  there  are  principle*  in  it  to 
which  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  [  can  evet 
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(ODcar.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  result 
of  it  will  be  a  well-understood  surrender  of 
the  power  of  discrimination,  or  a  stipulation 
not  to  use  that  power,  in  the  laying  duties  on 
imports^after  the  eight  or  nine  years  have  ex- 
pired. This  appears  to  .ne  to  be  matter  of  great 
moment  I  hesitate  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
gtipulntion.  The  honorable  member  admits, 
that  though  there  will  be  no  positive  surren- 
der of  the  power,  there  will  be  a  stipulation  not 
to  exercise  it ;  a  treaty^  of  peace  and  amity,  as 
he  says,  which  no  American  statesman  can,  here- 
after, stand  up  to  violate.  For  one,  sir,  I  am 
not  ready  to  enter  into  the  treaty.  I  propose, 
go  far  as  depends  on  mo,  to  leave  all  our  succes- 
Bors  in  Congress  as  free  to  act  ac  we  are  our- 
selves. 

"The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  says 
the  tariff  is  in  imminent  danger ;  that,  if  not 
destroyed  this  session,  it  cannot  hope  to  sm^uve 
the  next.  This  maybe  so,  sir.  This  may  bo 
so.  But,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  because  the  American 
people  will  not  sanction  the  tariff;  and,  if  they 
will  not,  why,  then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  sustained 
at  all.  I  am  not  quite  so  despairing  as  the  hon- 
orable member  seems  to  be.  I  know  nothing 
which  has  happened,  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  changing  so  materially  the  prospects  of 
the  tariff.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  of  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  take  a  just 
care  of  their  own  interest,  and  not  to  sacrifice 
those  vast  interests  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  laws  of  Congress." 

There  was  a  significant  intimation  in  these  few 
remarks,  that  Mr.  We  er  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  He  shows 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  from  Mr. 
Clay's  statement  of  its  contents,  on  the  floor,  for 
it  had  not  then  been  read ;  and  the  statement 
nade  by  Mr.  Clay  was  his  only  means  of  under- 
etanding  it.  This  is  the  only  public  intimation 
which  he  gave  of  that  exclusion  of  himself  from 
all  kuowledge  of  what  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  doing ;  but,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
sharp  words  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  fact 
was  fully  communicated  to  me,  by  a  mutual 
friend,  and  as  an  injurious  exclusion  which  Mr. 
Webster  naturally  and  sensibly  felt.  On  the 
next  day,  he  delivered  his  opinions  of  the  bill, 
in  an  unusually  formal  manner — in  a  set  of  ro- 
(olutions,  instead  of  a  speech — thus : 

''Resolved,  That  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  a 
just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  government ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  asccrtainedj  with 
reasonable  certainty,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on 
imports,  as  established  by  the  act  of  July,  1832, 
will  yield  an  excess  over  those  wants,  provision 
•light  to  be  made  for  their  reduction ;  utd  that, 


in  making  this  reduction,  just  regard  should  ht 
had  to  the  various  interests  and  opinions  of  dif< 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  most  effectu< 
ally  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmony  of 
the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  de* 
fence,  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

"  But,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  diroinu* 
tion  of  the  rates  of  duties  on  some  articles 
would  increase,  instead  of  reducing,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  revenue  on  such  articles ;  and 
whereas,  in  regard  to  such  articles  as  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  country  to  protect,  a 
slight  reduction  on  one  might  produce  essential 
injury,  and  even  distress,  to  large  classes  of  the 
community,  while  another  might  bear  a  larger 
reduction  without  any  such  consequences ;  and 
whereas,  also,  there  are^iany  articles,  the  duties 
on  which  might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  abol- 
ished, without  producing  any  other  effect  than 
the  reduction  of  revenue :  Therefore, 

'■'Resolved,  That,  in  reducing  the  rates  of  du- 
ties imposed  on  imports,  by  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  July  aforesaid,  it  is  not  wise  or  judicious  to 
proceed  by  way  ii  an  equal  reduction  per  centum 
on  all  articles ;  but  that,  as  well  the  amount  as 
the  time  of  reduction  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  several  articles,  distinctly,  having 
•duo  regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  questions  whether 
the  proposed  reduction  will  affect  revenue  alone, 
or  how  far  it  will  operate  injuriously  on  those 
domestic  manufactures  hitherto  protected;  es- 
pecially such  as  are  essential  in  time  of  war,  and 
such,  also,  as  have  been  established  on  the  faith 
of  existing  laws ;  and.  above  all,  how  far  such 
proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  rates  of  wages 
and  the  earnings  of  American  manual  labor. 

^'Resolved,  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious, 
in  regulating  imposts,  to  adopt  a  plan,  hitherto 
equally  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, which  shall,  either  immediately  or  pros- 
pectively, reject  all  discrimination  on  articles  to 
be  taxed,  whether  they  be  articles  of  necessity 
or  of  luxury,  of  generid  consumption  or  of  limit- 
ed consumption ;  and  whether  they  be  or  be  not 
such  as  are  manufactured  and  produced  at  home , 
and  which  shall  confine  all  duties  to  one  equal 
rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

"Resolved,  That,  since  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  deprived  the  State  governments  of 
all  power  of  fostering  manufactures,  however 
indispensable  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  however  im- 
portant to  national  independence,  by  commercial 
regulations,  or  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  and 
have  transferred  the  whole  authority  to  make 
such  regulations,  and  to  lay  such  duties,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot 
surrender  or  abandon  such  power,  compatibly 
with  its  constitutional  duty ;  and,  therefore, 

^'Resolved,  That  no  law  ought  to  bo  passed  on 
the  subject  of  imposts,  containing  any  stipula- 
tion, express  or  implied,  or  giving  any  pledge  or 
assurance,  direct  or  indirect,  which  shall  tend  to 
restoun  Congress  from  the  full  exercise,  at  aU 
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times  hereafter,  of  all  its  constitutional  powers, 
in  giving  reasonable  protection  to  Aiaerican  in- 
dustry, oounterrailing  the  policy  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  maintaininp;  the  substantial  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Stateai^' 

These  resolutions  brought  the  sentiments  of 
Mn  Webster,  on  the  tariff  and  federal  revenue, 
very  nearly  to  the  standard  recommended  by 
General  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message ;  which 
was  a  limitation  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of 
the  government,  with  incidental  protection  to 
essential  articles;  and  this  approximation  of 
policy,  with  that  which  had  already  taken  place 
on  the  doctrine  of  nulliflcation  and  its  measures, 
and  his  present  tupport  of  the  "Force  Bill,''  may 
have  occasioned  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Webster 
firom  all  knowledge  of  this  "  compromise."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  with  these  sentiments  on  thc^  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  and  the  revenue,  and  with  the 
decision  of  the  people,  in  their  late  elections 
against  the  American  system,  that  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  friends  would  have  acted  with  the  friends 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party, 
in  the  ensuing  Congress,  in  reducing  the  duties' 
in  a  way  to  be  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable 
interest ;  and,  above  all,  to  bo  stable ;  and  to 
free  the  country  from  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question,  the  manufacturers  from  uncertainty, 
and  the  revenue  from  fluctuations  which  alter- 
nately gave  overflowing  and  empty  treasuries. 
It  wa8  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ; 
and  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  delu- 
sive "  compromise,"  concocted  out  of  doors,  and 
in  conclave  by  two  senators ;  and  to  be  carried 
through  Congress  by  their  joint  adherents,  and 
by  the  fears  of  some  and  the  interests  of  others. 
Mr.  Wright,  of  New- York,  saw  objections  to 
the  bill,  which  would  be  insurmountable  in  other 
circumstances.    Ue  proceeded  to  state  these  ob- 
jections, and  the  reason  which  would  outweigh 
them  in  his  minu: 


"  He  thought  the  reduction  too  slow  for  the 
first  eight  years,  and  vastly  too  rapid  afterwards. 
Again,  he  objected  to  the  inequality  of  the  rule 
of  reduction  which  had  been  adopted.  It  will 
be  seen,  at  once,  that  on  articles  paying  one 
hundred  per  cent,  duty,  the  reduction  is  danger- 
ously rapidk  There  was  uniformity  in  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  bill,  as  regards  its  operation  on 
existing  laws.  The  first  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  effect  a  compromise  between  ttie  conflicting 
▼lews  of  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. It  pur][k>rts  to  extend  relief  to  Southern 
interest ;  and  3'et  it  enhances  the  duty  on  one  of 
the  most  material  articles  of  Southern  consump- 


tion— ^negro  cloths.    Again,  While  it  incRuei 
this  duty,  it  imposes  no  corresponding  duty  on 
the  raw  maicri  d  from  which  the  fabric  is  made. 
"Another  objection  arose  from  his  mature 
conviction  that  the  principle  of  home  valuation 
was  absurd,  impracticable,  and  of  very  unequal 
operation.    The  reduction  on  some  articles  of 
primti  necessity — iron,  for  example — was  so  great 
and  so  rapid,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
it  would  stop  all  further  production  before  tiio 
expiration  of  eight  years.    The  principle  of  dis^ 
trimination  was  one  of  the  points  introduced 
into  the  discussion ;  and,  as  to  this,  he  would  Bar 
that  the  bill  did  not  recognize,  after  a  limited 
period,  the  power  of  Congress  to  afford  protec- 
tion by  discriminating  duties.    It  provides  pro- 
tection  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  does  not 
ultimately  recognize  the  principle  of  protection, 
The  bill  proposes  ultimately  to  reduce  all  arti- 
cles which  pay  duty  to  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
This  principle  of  revenue  was  entirely  unitnown 
to  our  laws,  and.  in  his  opinion,  was  an  unwar- 
rantable innovation.    Gentlemen  advocating  the 
principle  and  policy  of  free  trade  admit  the  power 
of  Congress  to  lay  cr'i  collect  such  duties  as  are 
necessary  for  th"  p      -      of  revenue ;  and  to 
that  extent  they  \-'.i   '.;  ■  cntally  afford  pro- 
tection to  manufa(    •-        ilo  would,  upon  all 
occasions,  contend  tuui,  no  more  money  should 
be  raised  from  duties  on  imports  than  the  gov- 
ernment needs;  and  this  principle  he  wished 
now  to  state  in  plain  terms.    lie  adverted  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention 
to  show  that,  by  a  Ip.rge  majority,  (120  to ",) 
they  recognized  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  alibrd  incidental  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures.    They  cxpi-ussly  agreed  that  the 
principle  of  discrimination  was  in  consonance 
with  the  constitution. 

"  Still  another  objection  he  had  to  the  bill.  It 
proposed  on  its  face,  and,  as  he  thought,  directly, 
to  restrict  the  action  of  our  successors.  We  had 
no  power,  he  contended,  to  bind  our  successors. 
AVe  might  legislate  prospectively,  and  a  future 
Congress  could  stop  the  course  of  this  prospec- 
tive legislation.  He  had,  however,  no  ahcmative 
but  to  vote  for  the  bill,  with  all  its  defects,  be- 
cause it  contained  some  provisions  which  the 
state  of  the  country  rendered  indispensably  ne- 
cessary." 

He  then  stated  the  reason  which  would  induce 


him  to  vote  for  the  bill  notwithstanding  these 
objections.  It  was  found  in  the  attitude  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  extreme  desire  which  he 
had  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  in  that 
State,  and  to  enable  her  to  return  to  the  state  of 
feeling  which  belonged  to  an  affectionate  member 
of  the  Union.  For  that  reason  he  would  do  what 
was  satisfactory  to  her,  though  not  agiceable  to 
himself. 

While  the  bill  was  still  depending  befon 
the  Senate,  the  bill  iirclf  for  which  the  lean 
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ma  being  askedj  made  its  appearance  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  with  a  right  to  enter  it, 
in  the  shape  of  an  act  paased  by  the  House, 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  This 
was  a  now  feature  in  the  game,  and  occasioned 
the  Senate  bill  to  be  immediately  dropped,  and 
the  House  bill  put  in'its  place;  and  which,  being 
quickly  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed,  29  to  16. 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  Bell,  BiBb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth, 
Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kin",  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Maudain,  Poin- 
dextwl  Rives,  Robinson,  Sprague,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler.'Waggaraan,  White,  Wright. 

'iijifj^Ys. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner.  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Knight,  iPrentiss, 
Bobbins,  Euggles,  Seymour,  SiLsbeo,  Smith,  Tip- 
ton. Webster,  Wilkins." 

And  the  bill  was  then  called  a  "compromise," 
which  the  dictionaries  def  .e  to  be  an  "  agreement 
wilhout  the  intervention  of  arbitrators;"  and  so 
called,  it  was  immediately  proclaimed  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable,  as  founded  on  mutual  con- 
Bcnt  although  the  only  share  which  the  manu- 
facturing States  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Marj'Iand,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont) had  in  making  this  "compromise,"  was 
to  see  it  sprung  upon  them  without  notice,  ex- 
ecuted upon  them  as  a  surprise,  and  forced  upon 
thcra  by  anti-tariff  votes,  against  the  strenuous 
resistance  of  their  senators  and  representatives 
ill  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

An  incident  which  attended  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  shows  the  manner  in  which  great  meas- 
ures—especially a  bill  of  many  particulars,  like 
the  tariff,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying tmall  interests — may  bo  worked  through 
a  legislative  body,  even  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  other  reasons  than  those  derived  from 
its  merits.  The  case  was  this :  There  were  a 
few  small  manufactories  in  Connecticut  and  some 
other  New  England  States,  of  a  coarse  cloth  call- 
ed, not  Kendall  green,  but  Kendall  cotton — 
quite  antithetically,  as  the  article  was  made 
]  wholly  of  wool — of  which  much  was  also  import- 
ed. As  it  was  an  article  exclusively  for  the  la- 
horing  population,  the  tariff  of  the  preceding 
session  made  it  virtually  free,  imposing  only  a 
duty  of  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  cloth 
ind  the  same  on  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
Now  this  article  was  put  up  in  this  "  compro- 
mise" bill  which  was  to  reduce  duties,  to  fifty 
per  centum,  aggravated  by  an  arbitrary  minimum 


valuation,  and  by  the  legerdemain  of  retuning 
the  five  per  centum  duty  on  the  foreign  wool 
which  they  used,  and  which  was  equivalent  to 
making  it  free,  and  reduced  to  that  low  rate  to 
harmonize  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and 
the  cloth.    General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved 
to  strike  out  this  duty,  so  flagrantly  in  con- 
trast to  the  professed  objects  of  the  bill  and 
in  fraud  of  the  wool  duty;  and  that  motmn 
brought  out  the  reason  why  it  was  put  there 
— which  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill.     Mr.  Foot,  of  Con- 
necticut,  said :     "  This   was   an    imfortant 
feature  of  the  bill,  in  which  hia  conatituentt 
had  a  great  interest.     Gentlemen  from  the 
South  had  agreed  to  it;  and  they  were  com' 
petent  to  guard  their  own  interest."    Mr.  Clay 
said :  "  The  provision  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  was  an  essential  part  of  the  compromise, 
which,  if  struck  out,  woidd  destroy  the  whole." 
Mr.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire,  said :    "  Tlie  pas' 
sage  of  the  bill  depended  upon  it.    If  struck 
out,  he  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill."    So  it  was  admitted  by  those 
who  knew  what  they  said,  that  this  item  had 
been  put  into  the  bill  while  in  a  state  of  concoo* 
tion  out  of  doors,  and  as  a  doucettr  to  conciliate 
the  votes  which  wore  to  pass  it.    Thereupon 
Mr.  Benton  stood  up,  and 

"  Animadverted  on  the  reason  which  was  al- 
leged for  this  extraordinary  augmentation  of 
duties  in  a  bill  which  was  to  reduce  duties.  The 
reason  was  candidly  expressed  on  this  floor. 
There  were  a  few  small  manuliictories  of  these 
woollens  iii  Connecticut ;  and  unless  these  man- 
ufactories be  protected  by  an  increase  of  duties, 
certain  members  avow  their  determination  to 
vote  against  the  whole  bill !  This  is  the  secret 
— no !  not  a  secret,  for  it  is  proclaimed.  It  was 
a  secret,  but  is  not  now.  Two  or  three  little 
factories  in  Connecticut  must  be  protected ;  and 
that  by  imposing  an  annual  tax  upon  the  wearers 
of  these  coarse  woollens  of  four  or  five  times  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  estate  uf  the  factories. 
Better  far,  as  a  point  of  economy  and  justice,  to 
purchase  them  and  burn  them.  The  whole 
American  system  is  to  be  given  up  in  the  year 
1842 ;  and  why  impose  an  annual  tax  uf  near 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  laboring 
community,  to  prolong,  for  a  few  years,  a  few 
small  branches  of  that  system,  when  the  whole 
bill  has  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  nods  to  its  fall? 
But,  said  Mr.  B.,  these  manufiictorics  of  coarse 
woollens,  to.  be  protected  by  this  bill,  are  not 
even  American ;  they  are  rather  Asiatic  estab- 
lishments in  America ;  for  they  get  their  wooi 
from  Asia,  and  not  from  America.    The  impoi* 
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Ution  of  this  wool  is  one  million  two  hundred 
Mid  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight;  it  comes 
ohiefl/  from  Smyrna,  and  costs  less  than  eight 
cents  a  pound.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  as  an  equivalent  to  these 
yery  manufactories  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  coarse  woollens  to  five  per  cent.  The  two 
measures  went  together,  and  were,  each,  a  con- 
sideration for  the  other.  Before  that  time,  and 
by  the  act  of  1828,  this  coarse  wool  was  heavily 
dutied  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  wool  growers. 
It  was  subjected  to  a  double  duty,  one  of  four 
cents  on  the  pound,  and  the  other  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  value.  As  a  measure  of  compromise, 
this  double  duty  was  abolished  at  the  last  session. 
The  wool  for  these  factories  was  admitted  duty 
free,  and,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  community, 
the  woollens  made  out  of  the  corresponding  kind 
of  wool  were  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  It 
was  a  bargain,  entered  into  in  open  Congress, 
and  sealed  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  Now,  in 
six  months  after  the  bargain  was  made,  it  is  to 
be  broken.  The  manufacturers  are  to  have  the 
duty  on  woollens  run  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  for 
protection,  and  are  still  to  receive  the  foreign 
wool  free  of  duty.  In  plain  English,  they  aro 
to  retain  the  pay  which  was  given  them  for  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  these  coarse  woollens,  and 
they  are  to  have  the  duties  restored. 

"  He  said  it  was  conti.Tiry  to  the  whole  tenor 
and  policy  of  the  billj  and  presented  the  strange 
contradiction  of  multiplying  duties  tenfold,  upon 
an  article  of  prime  necessity,  used  exclusively 
by  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  while 
reducing  duties,  or  abolishing  them  in  toto,  upon 
every  article  used  by  the  rich  and  luxurious. 
Silks  were  to  be  free ;  cambrics  and  fine  linens 
were  to  be  free;  muslins,  and  casimeres,  and 
broad  cloths  were  to  be  reduced ;  but  the  coarse 
woollens,  worn  by  the  laborers  of  every  color 
and  every  occupation,  of  every  sex  and  of  every 
age,  bond  or  free — these  coarse  woollens,  neces- 
sary to  shelter  the  exposed  laborer  from  cold 
a^id  damp,  are  to  be  put  up  tenfold  in  point  of 
tax,  and  the  cost  of  procuring  them  doubled  to 
the  wearer. 

"The  American  value,  and  not  the  foreign 
cost,  will  be  the  basis  of  computation  for  the 
twenty  per  cent.  The  diflerence,  when  all  is  fair, 
is  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  vahie ;  so 
that  an  importation  of  coarse  woollens,  costing 
one  million  in  Europe,  and  now  to  pay  five  per 
cent,  on  that  cost,  will  be  valued,  if  all  is  fair,  at 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  cal- 
culated on  that  sum,  and  will  give  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  quantum  of 
the  tax.  It  will  be  near  sixfold,  instead  of  four- 
fold, and  that  if  all  is  fair ;  but  if  tlicre  are  gross 
errors  or  ^oss  frauds  in  the  valuation,  as  every 
human  liemg  knows  there  must  be,  the  real  tax 
miKT  be  far  above  sixfold.  On  this  very  floor. 
And  in  this  very  debate,  we  hear  it  computed,  by 
mj  of  recommending  this  bill  to  the  maniuao- 


turers,  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  Btatuti 
book  will  exceed  thirty  in  the  custom-hooge 

"  Mr.  B.  took  a  view  of  the  circumstMcei 
which  had  attended  the  duties  on  these  coarM 
woollens  since  he  had  been  in  Congress.  Even 
act  had  discriminated  in  favor  of  these  goodi 
because  they  were  used  by  the  poor  and  th« 
laborer.  The  act  of  1824  fixed  the  duticB  upon 
them  at  a  rate  one  third  less  than  on  other  wool- 
lens ;  the  act  of  1828  fixed  it  at  upwards  of  one 
half  less ;  the  act  of  1832  fixed  it  nine  tenths 
less.  All  these  discriminations  in  favor  of  coarse 
woollens  were  made  upon  the  avowed  principle 
of  favoring  the  laborers,  bond  and  frcc~the 
slave  which  works  the  field  for  his  master  the 
mariner,  the  miner,  the  steamboat  liand'the 
worker  in  stone  and  wood,  and  every  out^loor 
occupation.  It  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
all  these  acts,  and  especially  by  the  snti',oi  ters 
of  the  act  of  1832,  that  this  class  of  our'popala. 
tion,  so  meritorious  from  their  daily  labor  so 
much  overlooked  in  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
emment,  because  of  their  little  wciglit  in  the 
political  scale,  should  at  least  receive  one  boon 
from  Congress — they  should  receive  their  work- 
ing clothes  free  of  tax.  This  wtj  the  intention 
of  successive  Congresses  5  it  was  the  iicrformancc 
of  this  Congress  in  its  act  of  the  last  session  • 
and  now,  in  six  short  months  since  this  boon 
was  granted,  before  the  act  h.id  gone  Into  efect, 
the  very  week  before  the  act  was  to  go  into 
eflect,  the  boon  so  lately  granted,  is  to  he  snatched 
away,  and  the  day  laborer  taxed  higher  than  erer' 
taxed  fifty  per  cent,  upon  his  working  clothes! 
while  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  have  silks  aniJ 
cambrics,  and  fine  linen,  fteo  of  any  tax  at  all ! 

"  In  allusion  to  the  alleged  competency  of 
the  South  to  guard  its  own  interest,  as  averred 
by  Mr.  Foot,  Mr.  Benton  said  that  was  a  species 
of  ability  not  confined  to  the  South,  but  existent 
also  in  the  North — whether  indigenous  or  exotic 
ho  could  not  say — but  certainly  existent  there, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  small  States ;  and  active 
when  duties  were  to  be  raised  on  Kendal  cotton 
cloth,  and  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made  to  ^^ 
main  free." 

The  motion  of  General  Smitli  was  rejected, 
of  course,  and  by  the  same  vote  which  passed 
the  bill,  no  one  of  those  giving  way  an  inch  of 
ground  in  the  House  who  liud  promised  ont  of 
doors  to  stand  by  the  bill.  Another  incident  to 
which  the  discussion  of  this  bill  gave  rise,  and 
the  memory  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  times,  was  the  character  of 
"protection"  which  Mr.  Clay  openly  claimed 
for  it  5  and  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he  • 
and  his  friends  vindicated  that  claim  in  open 
Senate,  and  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  Mr.  Forsyth  object- 
ed to  the  leave  asked  by  5f  r.  Clay  to  introduce 
his  bill,  because  it  was  a  revenue  bill,  the  orig^ 
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gttion  of  which  under  the  conatitutloL-  exclu- 
lively  belonged  to  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tires  tho  immediate  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple.  And  this  gave  rise  to  an  episodical  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  Clay  said  :  "  The  main  object  of 
the  WW »'»  «o'  revenue,  but  protection." — ^In  an- 
swer to  several  senators  who  said  the  bill  was 
an  abandonment  of  tho  protective  principle,  Mr. 
Clay  siud :  "  The  language  of  the  bill  author- 
ized no  such  coitatruclion,  and  that  no  one 
ttoidd  be  jusiified  in  inferring  that  there  waa 
to  be  on  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protec- 
tion."—Ani  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill,  said :  "  The  government  can- 
not be  kept  together  if  the  principle  of  protec- 
tcdion  were  to  be  discarded  in  our  policy; 
and  declared  that  lie  would  pause  before  he 
surrendered  that  principle,  even  to  save  the 
L'lii'on."— Mr.  "Webster   said  :    "  The   bill  is 
brought  forward  by  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  professes  to  have  re- 
nounced none  of  his  former  opinions  as  to  the 
amstiiutionality  and  expediency  of  protec- 
,,i,„,!i_And  Mr.  Clay  said  further :  "  The  bill 
assumes,  as  a  basis,  adijuate  protection  for 
nine  years,  and  less  (protection)  beyond  that 
term.    The  friends  of  prot'ction  say  to  their 
opponents,  we  are  willini,  to  take  a  lease  of 
nine  years,  with  the  long  c.iapter  of  accidents 
beiiond  that  period,  including  the  chance  of 
mr,  the  restoration  of  concoi  d,  and  along 
nth  it  a  conviction  common  to  all.  of  the  util- 
ity of  protection  ;  and  in  considei'ation  of  it, 
if  in  1842  none  of  these  contingencies  shall 
hare  been  realized,  we  are  willing  to  submit, 
as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  with  a 
viaximum  of  twenty  per  centum,"  &c. — "//e 
aroued  his  object  in  framing  the  bill  was  to 
secure  that  protection  to  manufactures  iMch 
every  one  foresaw  must  otherwise  soon  be  swept 
avay!''   So  that  the  bill  was  declared  to  be  one 
of  protection  {and  upon  sufficient  data),  upon 
a  lease  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  with  many 
chances  for  converting  the  lease  into  a  fee  sim- 
ple at  the  end  of  its  run ;  which,  in  fact,  was 
done ;  but  with  such  excess  of  protection  as  to 
produce  a  revulsion,  and  another  tariff  catastro- 
phe in  1846.     Tlie  continuance  of  protection 
was  claimed  in  argument  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  throughout  tho  discussion,  but  here  it 
was  made  a  point  on  which  the  fato  of  tho  bill 
depended,  and  on  which  enough  of  its  friends  to 
Vol.  I.— 21 


defeat  it  declared  they  would  not  support  it  ex< 
cept  as  B  protective  measure.  Mr.  Calhoun  iA 
other  parts  of  the  debate  had  declared  the  bill 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  protection ;  but  at 
this  critical  point,  when  such  a  denial  firom  him 
would  have  been  the  instant  death  warrant  of 
the  bill,  he  said  nothing.  His  desire  for  its  pas- 
sage must  have  been  orerpowering  when  he 
could  hear  such  declarations  without  repeating 
his  denial. 

On  the  main  point,  that  of  the  constitutionali- 
ty "if  originating  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  tho  law  of  Parliament  when  ho  said : 

"It  was  purely  a  question  of  privilege,  and 
the  decision  of  it  belonged  alone  to  the  other 
House.  The  Senate,  by  the  constitution,  could 
not  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  rate  of  duty 
were  increased  or  decreased ;  if  it  was  a  money 
bill  it  belonged  to  the  House  to  originate  it. 
In  the  House  there  was  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  organized  expressly  for  such  objects. 
There  was  no  such  committee  in  tho  Senate. 
The  constitutional  provision  was  taken  from  tho 
practice  of  the  British  Parliament,  whoso  usages 
were  well  known  to  tho  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  modification  that  the  Senate  might 
alter  and  amend  money  bills,  which  was  denied 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords.  This 
subject  belongs  exclusively  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tho  attempt  to  evade  the 
question,  by  contending  that  the  present  bill 
was  intended  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue, 
afforded  no  relief,  for  it  was  protection  by  means 
of  revenue.  It  was  not  the  less  a  money  bill 
from  its  object  being  protection.  After  1842 
this  bill  would  raise  the  i"ovenue,  or  it  would 
not  be  raised  by  existing  laws.  Ho  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  tho  provisions  of  this  bill ; 
but  this  objection  was  one  wliich  belonged  to 
the  House  ol'  Utprescntatives." 

Another  incident  which  illustrates  the  vice 
and  tyranny  of  this  outside  concoction  of  mea- 
sures between  chiefs,  to  be  supporteti  in  the 
House  by  their  adherents  as  they  fix  it,  occur- 
red in  tlie  progress  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Benton, 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  corresponding  re- 
duction of  drawback  provided  for  on  tho  expor- 
tation of  the  manufactured  article  made  out  of 
Jin  imported  material  on  which  duty  was  to  bo 
reduced,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  over- 
sight in  the  framing  of  the  bill,  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  eltbct ;  and  meeting  resist^ 
ance,  stood  up,  and  said : 

"His  motion  did  not  extend  to  tho  general 
system  of  drawbacks,  but  only  to  those  special 
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eases  in  which  the  exporter  was  authorized  to 
draw  fVom  the  treasury  the  amou  of  money 
which  ho  had  paid  into  it  ou  the  importation  of 
the  materials  which  he  had  manufactured.  The 
amount  of  drawbaclc  to  be  allowed  in  every  case 
had  been  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  duty  paid, 
and  OB  all  these  duties  were  to  bo  periodically 
reduced  by  the  bill,  it  would  follow,  as  a  regu- 
lar consequence,  that  the  drawback  should  un- 
dergo equal  reductions  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
B.  would  illustrate  his  motion  by  stating  a  sin- 
gle ca^e— the  case  of  refined  sugar.  The  draw- 
back payable  on  this  sugar  was  five  cents  a 
pound.  These  five  cents  rested  upon  a  duty  of 
three  cents,  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  brown  sugar.  It  was  ascertained  that 
it  required  nearly  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
to  make  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  five  cents 
was  held  to  be  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
quantity  of  brown  sugar  which  made  the  i)Ound 
of  refined  sugar.  It  was  simply  a  reimburse- 
ment of  what  he  had  paid.  By  this  bill  the 
duty  of  foreign  brown  sugar  will  be  reduced  im- 
mediately to  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  and 
afterwards  will  be  periodically  reduced  until  the 
year  1842,  when  it  will  be  but  six-tenths  of  a 
cent,  very  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  duty 
when  five  cents  the  pound  were  allowed  for  a 
drawback.  Now,  if  the  drawback  is  not  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  the  raw  sugar,  two  very  injurious  conse- 
quences will  reriult  to  the  public:  first,  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  annually  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  in  gratuitous  bounties  to  sugar 
refiners ;  and  next,  that  the  consumers  of  refin- 
ed sugar  will  have  to  pay  more  for  American 
refined  sugar  than  foreigners  wi!? ;  for  the  re- 
finers gettmg  a  bounty  cf  five  cents  .1  pound  on 
all  that  is  exported,  wi.l  export  all,  unless  the 
American  consumer  will  pay  the  bounty  also. 
Mr.  B.  could  not  undertaiee  to  say  how  much 
money  would  be  drawn  f -om  the  treasury,  as  a 
mere  bounty,  if  this  amendment  did  not  prevail. 
It  must,  however,  be  great.  The  drawback  was 
now  frequently  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  great  frauds  were  committed  to  obtain 
It.  Frauds  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  had  been  detected,  and  this  while 
the  inducement  was  small  and  inconsiderable; 
but,  OS  fast  OS  that  inducement  swells  from  year 
to  year,  the  temptation  to  commit  frauds  must 
increase ;  and  the  amount  drawn  by  fraud,  add- 
ed to  that  drawn  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  must 
be  enormous.  Mr.  B.  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  illustrate  his  motion  by  further  examples, 
but  said  there  were  other  cases  which  would  be 
as  strong  as  that  of  refined  sugar ;  and  justice 
to  the  public  i-equired  all  to  bo  checked  at  once, 
by  adopting  the  amendment  ho  had  ofTored." 

This  amendment  was  lost,  although  its  neces- 
sity was  self-evident,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's TOto;  but  Mr.  Clay  was  inexorable,  and 
vould  allow  of  no  amendment  which  was  not 


ofibred  by  fWends  of  the  bill:  a  qualifldtioj 
which  usually  attends  all  this  class  of  ontgld. 
legisktion.  In  the  end,  I  saw  the  amcndoeal 
adopted,  as  it  regarded  refined  sugars,  »ftc,  ^, 
began  to  take  hundreds  of  thousands  perwuinai 
fh)m  the  treasury,  and  was  haistening  on  to  nn. 
lions  per  annum.  The  vote  on  its  rejection  ja 
the  compromise  bill,  was: 

•' Yeas.— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckncr,  Oaftomi 
Dallas  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  JohnW 
Kane,  Kmg,  Rives,  Robinson,  Seymour.  Tomli*! 
son,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright.--18 

"Na  vs.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb  Black,  ciay  Cl«v 
ton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Holmes 
Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain  Poin' 
dexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Silsbee.  Smith' 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  Tyler.— 24:»         ^ 

But  the  protective  feature  of  the  bill  which 
sat  hardest  upon  the  Southern  members  and,  at 
one  time,  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  "compro. 
mise,"  was  a  proposition,  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  sub- 
stitute home  valuations  for  foreign  on  imported 
goods ;  and  on  which  home  valuation,  the  duty 
was  to  be  computed.  This  was  no  part  of  the 
bill  concocted  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun; 
and,  when  ofiered,  evidently  took  the  latter  gen- 
tleman by  surprise,  who  pronounced  it  uncon- 
stitutional, unequal,  and  unjust ;  averred  the  ob- 
jections to  the  proposition  to  be  insumount- 
able ;  and  declared  tliat,  if  adopted,  would  compel 
him  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Ckyton  and  others,  declared 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  be  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  boldly  made  known  their  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  bill,  if  it  was  not  adopted 
A  brief  and  sharp  debate  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  opin- 
ions to  remain  unaltered,  and  Mr.  Clayton 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.  Its  fete 
seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  sealed ;  and  ccrtainlj 
would  have  been,  if  the  vote  on  its  passage  had 
then  been  taken ;  but  an  adjoumment  was 
moved,  and  carried ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  and 
after  further  debate,  and  the  question  on  Mr, 
Clay's  proposition  about  to  be  taken,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn declared  that  it  had  become  necessary  for 
him  to  determine  whether  he  would  vote  for  or 
against  it ;  said  he  would  vote  for  it,  otherwise 
the  bill  would  be  lost.  He  then  cillcd  upon 
the  reporters  in  the  gallery  to  notice  well  what 
he  said,  as  he  intended  his  declaration  to  be  part 
of  the  proceedings :  and  that  ho  voted  upon  the 
I  conditions :  first,  that  no  valuation  ihould  bi 
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idopted,  which  would  make  the  duties  unequal 
in  different  parts ;  and.  Hocondly,  that  the  duties 
tlieinselTes  should  not  become  an  element  in  the 
raluation.  The  practical  sense  of  Qcneral  Smith 
inunedistely  exposed  the  futility  of  these  con- 
ditions, which  were  looked  upon,  on  all  sides,  as 
^  mere  salvo  for  an  inovitablo  vote,  extorted  from 
hlu!  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position ;  and  sevc- 
nl  senators  reminded  him  that  his  intentions 
lod  motives  could  have  no  ciTect  upon  the  law, 
which  would  be  executed  according  to  its  own 
words.  Tb'e  following  is  the  debate  on  this 
point,  very  curious  in  itself,  even  in  the  outside 
TJeff  it  gives  of  the  manner  of  affecting  great 
national  legislation ;  and  much  more  so '«  the  in- 
Bideview  of  the  manner  of  passing  this  particular 
measure,  so  hudcd  in  its  day ;  and  to  understand 
wiiich,  the  outside  view  must  first  bo  seen.  It 
appears  thus,  in  the  prepared  debates : 

"Mr.  Clay  now  rose  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  he  had  previously  given  notice. 
The  object  was,  that,  after  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  bUl,  all  duties  should  thereafter  be  as- 
tessed  on  a  valuation  made  at  the  port  in  which 
the  goods  are  first  imported,  and  under  '  such 
regulations  as  may  be  proscribed  by  law.'  Mr. 
U  said  it  would  be  seen,  by  this  amendment, 
that,  in  place  of  having  a  foreign  valuation,  it 
was  intended  to  have  a  home  one.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  friends  of  the  protective  system, 
that  sach  a  regulation  was  necessary.  It  was 
believed  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  system, 
that,  lAcr  the  period  of  nine  and  a  half  years, 
the  most  of  our  manufactures  will  bo  sufiiciently 
grown  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  under  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  if  properly  laid ;  but 
that,  under  a  systeiti  of  foreign  valuation,  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  They  say  that  it  would 
be  more  detrimental  to  thi.'ir  interests  than  the 
lowest  scale  of  duties  that  could  be  imposed ;  and 
yq|i  propose  to  fix  a  standard  of  duties.  Tiiey 
are  willing  to  take  you  at  your  word,  provided 
you  regulate  this  in  a  way  to  do  them  justice. 

"Mr.  Smith  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  increase  of  duties ; 
that  it  had  been  tried  before ;  that  it  would  be 
impracticable,  unequal,  unjust,  and  productive 
of  contusion,  inasmuch  as  imported  goods  were 
constantly  varying  in  value,  and  were  well  known 
to  bo,  at  all  times,  cheaper  in  New- York  than  in 
the  commercial  cities  south  of  it.  This  would 
have  th6  effect  of  drawing  all  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  New-York. 

"Mr.  Clay  said  he  did  not  think  it  expedient, 
in  deciding  this  question,  to  go  forward  five  or 
(ix  years,  and  make  that  an  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  great  national  measure,  which  is  not 
to  go*  into  operation  until  after  that  period.  Tho 
honorable  senator  from  Maryland  sard  that  the 
measure  would  be  impracticable.    Well,  sir,  if 


80,  it  will  not  be  adopted.  We  do  not  adopt 
it  now,  said  Mr.  0. ;  we  only  adopt  the  princi- 
ple, leaving  it  to  future  legislation  to  a(^ust  the 
details.  Besides,  it  would  be  tho  restoration  of 
an  ancient  principle,  known  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government.  It  was  but  at  the  la.st 
session  that  tho  discriminating  duty  on  goods 
coming  from  this  side,  and  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  ten  per  cent,  on  one,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  other,  was  repealed.  On  what 
principle  was  it,  said  he,  that  this  discrimination 
ever  prevailed  ?  On  the  principle  of  the  home 
value.  Were  it  not  for  the  fraudulent  invoices 
which  every  gentleman  in  this  country  was  fa> 
miliar  with,  he  would  not  urge  the  amendment ; 
but  it  was  to  detect  and  prevent  these  frauds 
that  he  looked  upon  tho  insertion  of  the  clause 
as  essentially  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  had  not  said  that 
tho  measure  was  impracticable.  Ho  only  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  and 
unjust.  Neitlicr  did  he  say  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  a  future  Congress ;  but  he  said,  if 
the  principle  wa.s  ad'>pted  now,  it  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  that  might  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  measure  AVe  all  recollect,  said  Mr.  S., 
that  appropria.ions  were  made  for  surveys  for 
internal  improvements ;  and  that  those  operated 
as  entering  wedges,  and  led  to  ai)propriation3 
for  roads  and  canals.  The  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ple  contended  for,  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
would  not,  in  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  opinion,  prevent 
frauds  in  the  invoices.  That  very  principle  was 
the  foundation  of  all  the  frauds  on  the  revenue 
of  France  and  Spain,  where  the  duties  were  as- 
sessed according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the 
ports  where  entered.  He  again  said  that  the 
efiect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  draw  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  country  to  the  great 
city  of  New- York,  where  goods  were  cheaper. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  understood,  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  this 
was  a  vital  question,  and  on  it  depended  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise, which  was  said  to  settle  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  country.  In  one  respect,  it  was 
said  to  be  a  vital  question  ;  and  the  next  was,  it 
was  useful ;  and  a  strange  contradiction  follow- 
ed :  that  the  fate  of  this  measure,  to  unite  the 
jarrings  of  brother  with  brother,  depended  on 
the  adoption  of  a  principle  wliicli  might  or  might 
not  be  adopted.  Ho  considered  the  amendment 
wrong  in  principle,  because  it  would  be  both 
unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation,  and  because 
it  would  raise  the  revenue :  as  the  duties  would 
bo  assessed,  not  only  on  the  value  of  tho  goods 
»t  tho  place  whence  imported,  but  on  their  value 
at  tho  place  of  importation.  He  would,  however, 
vote  for  tho  bill,  even  if  the  amendment  were  in- 
corporated in  it,  provided  he  had  the  assurances, 
from  the  proper  quarter,  that  it  would  effect  the 
conciliation  and  compromise  it  was  uitcnded  for. 

"Mr.  Clay  had  brought  forward  tliis  measure, 
with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  its  discus- 
sion, it  would  iiltimalely  assume  such  a  shape 
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u  to  reconcile  all  {wrties  to  iti  adoption,  and 
tend  to  end  the  agitation  of  thia  unsettled  ques- 
tion. If  there  b^  any  member  of  this  Gongress 
(Mr,  0.  said),  who  says  that  he  will  take  this 
bill  now  for  aa  much  as  it  is  worth,  and  that  he 
will,  at  the  next  Congress,  again  open  the  ques- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  o  better  bill,  of 
bringing  down  the  tariff  to  a  lower  standard, 
without  considering  it  as  a  final  measure  of  com- 
promise  and  coneiliation,  calculated  also  to  give 
stability  to  a  man  of  business),  the  bill,  in  his 
eyes,  would  lose  all  its  value,  and  he  should  be 
constrained  to  rote  against  it. 

*'  It  was  for  the  s^u  of  conciliation,  of  nine 
years  of  peace,  to  give  tranquility  to  a  disturbed 
and  agitated  country,  that  he  had,  even  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session,  introduced  this  meo- 
r -re.  which,  his  respect  for  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature,  now  sitting  in  that  building,  and 
who  had  a  measure,  looking  to  the  same  end,  be- 
fore them,  hod  prevented  him  from  bringing  for- 
ward at  an  earlier  period.  But,  when  he  had 
seen  the  session  wearing  away,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  action  in  that  other  body,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  come  forward,  though 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  best  friends,  with  whom  ho  had  acted  in 
the  most  perilous  times. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  regretted,  exceedingly, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  move  the  amendment.  According  to  his 
present  impressions,  the  objections  to  it  were 
msurmountabic ;  and,  unless  these  were  remov- 
ed, he  should  bo  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
whole  bill,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
Tlic  measure  proposed  was,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
constitutional. The  constitution  expressly  pro- 
vided that  no  preference  should  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce,  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another ;  and  this  would  bo  the 
eU'ect  of  adopting  the  amendment.  Thus,  great 
injustice  and  inequality  must  necessarily  result 
from  it ;  for  the  price  of  goods  being  cheaper  in 
the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  cities,  a  home 
valuation  would  give  to  the  former  a  preference 
in  the  payment  of  duties.  Again,  the  price  of 
goods  being  higher  nt  New  Orleans  and  Charles- 
ton than  at  New- York,  the  freight  and  insurance 
also  being  higher,  together  with  the  increased 
expenses  of  a  sickly  climate,  would  give  such 
advantages  in  the  amount  of  duties  to  the  Nor- 
thern city,  as  to  draw  to  it  much  of  the  trade  of 
the  Southern  ones.  In  his  view  of  the  subject,  this 
was  not  all.  Ho  was  not  merchant  enough  to 
say  what  would  bo  the  extent  of  duties  under 
this  system  of  home  valuation ;  but,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  they  must,  of  consequence,  be  progress- 
ive. For  instance,  an  article  is  brought  into 
New- York,  value  there  100  dollars.  Twenty 
per  cent,  on  that  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
article  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  on 
which  value  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  would 
be  assessed  at  the  next  importation,  and  so  on. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  duties  would  run  up.  lie  regretted  the 


more  that  the  senator  fW>m  Kentucky  had  fcu  it 
his  duty  to  offer  this  amendment,  as  he  was  wiilliM 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  future  Cm! 
gress,  though  ho  did  not  see  how  they  could  eet 
over  the  insuperable  constitutional  objections  he 
had  glanced  at  Mr.  C.  appealed  to  the  aenitoi 
fVom  Kentucky,  whether,  with  these  vicwg,  h« 
would  press  his  amendment,  when  he  had  eieht 
or  nine  years  in  advance  before  it  could  take  ef- 
fect. He  understood  the  alignment  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  to  be  an  admission  that  the 
amendment  was  not  now  absolutely  nccessarv 
With  respect  to  the  apprehension  of  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  Mr.  C.  said  that  every  future  Con- 
gress would  have  the  strongest  disposition  to 
guard  against  them.  The  very  reduction  of  dn- 
t'es.  he  said,  would  have  that  efiectj  it  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  0.  said  he 
agreed  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky  that 
this  bill  will  be  the  final  effort  at  conciliation  and 
compromise ;  and  ho,  for  one,  was  not  disposed, 
if  it  passed,  to  violate  it  by  futum  legislation. 

"Mr.  Clavton  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
this  bill  without  this  amendment,  nor  would  he 
admit  any  idea  of  an  abandonment  of  the  prote^ 
tive  system  j  while  he  was  willing  to  pass  this 
measure,  as  one  of  concession  from  the  stron''er 
to  the  weaker  party,  he  never  could  agree  that 
twenty  per  cent  was  adequate  protection  to  our 
domestic  manufactures.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  do  something  to  relievo  South  Carolina  from 
her  present  perilous  position ;  though  he  bad 
never  been  driven  by  the  taunts  of  Southern 
gentlemen  to  do  that,  which  he  now  did,  for  the 
sake  of  conciliation.  I  vote  for  this  bill  said 
Mr.  C,  only  on  the  ground  that  it  may 'save 
South  Carolina  from  herself. 

"  Here  Mr.  C.  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  said.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not 
touch  that  question.  Ho  entreated  him  to  be^ 
licve  that  South  Carolina  had  no  fears  for  her- 
self. The  n^ble  and  disinterested  attitude  she 
had  assumed  was  intended  for  the  whole  nation, 
while  it  was  also  calculated  to  relievo  herself,  as 
well  as  them,  from  oppressive  legislation.  It 
was  not  fcff  them  to  consider  the  condition  of 
South  Carolina  only,  in  pas-sing  on  n  mcasure'of 
this  importance. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  resumed.  Sir,  said  he,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  explain,  in  my  own  way,  the 
reasons  which  will  govern  me  in  the  vote  I  am 
about  to  give.  As  I  said  before,  I  never  luvc 
permitted  the  fears  of  losing  the  protective  sys- 
tem, as  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Georgia, 
when  ho  taunted  us  with  the  majority  that  they 
would  have  in  the  next  Congress,  when  they 
would  get  a  better  bill,  to  influence  my  .opinion 
upon  this  occasion.  That  we  have  been  driven 
by  our  fears  into  this  act  of  concession,  I  nill 
not  admit.  Sir,  I  tell  gentlemen  that  they  may 
never  get  such  another  offer  as  the  present;  for, 
though  they  may  think  otl}crwiso,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country  will  ever  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
prot^tive  system. 
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■•DoeB  any  man  believe  that  fifty  per  cent  is 
•a  idequato  protection  on  wouUcna  ?    No,  sir ; 
tl^  protection  is  brought  down  to  twenty  per 
tent.;  and  when  gentlemen  como  to  me  and  say 
ihit  this  is  a  compromise,  I  answer,  with  my 
|HeDdiW>m  Maine,  that  I  will  not  vote  for  it,  un- 
kggyou  will  f?yo  me  the  fair  twenty  per  cent. ; 
isd  this  cannot  be  done  without  adopting;  the 
griociple  of  a  home  valuation.    I  do  not  vote  for 
{^3  bill  because  I  thmk  it  better  than    the 
driffof  1832,  nor  because  I  fear  nullification  or 
jjjjjgion;  but  from  a  motive  of  concession,  yicld- 
jjj  my  own  opinions.    But  if  Southern  gentle- 
men will  not  accept  this  measure  in  the  spirit 
for  which  it  was  tendered,  I  have  no  reason  to 
wtefor  it.    I  voted,  said  Mr.  C,  against  the  bill 
of '32,  for  the  very  reason  that  Southern  gentle- 
men declared  that  it  was  no  concession ;  and  I 
mir  vote  against  this  for  the  same  reasons.    I 
thouglit  it  bad  policy  to  pass  the  bill  of  '32.    I 
thought  it  a  bad  bargain,  and  I  think  so  now. 
1  hare  no  fear  of  nullification  or  secession ;  I  am 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  Southern 
tcntlemen,  that  they  will  get  a  better  bill  at  the 
next  session.    "  Rebellion  made  young  Harry 
Percy's  spurs  grow  cold."    I  will  vote  for  this 
ncasuro  as  one  of  conciliation  and  compromise ; 
but  if  the  clause  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
is  not  inserted,  I  s.iall  be  compelled  to  vote 
ininst  it.    The  protective  system  never  can  be 
abandoned  5  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  now,  or  at 
iny  time,  admit  the  idea. 
"■Mr.  Dallas  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  from 
i^">  committee,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Calhoun.   He 
fonld  state  briefly  his  objection  to  the  proposition 
ofthccommittee.  Although  ho  was  from  a  State 
ftrongly  disposed  to  maintain  the  protective  po- 
licy, he  labored  under  an  impression,  that  if  any 
thmg  could  be  done  to  conciliate  the  Southern 
Slates,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  for  a  measure  for 
that  purpose ;  but  ho  should  not  go  beyond  it. 
He  could  do  nothing  in  this  way,  as  representing 
his  particular  district  of  the  country,  but  only 
for  tlic  general  good.    He  could  not  agree  to  in- 
corporate in  the  bill  any  principle  which  he 
thought  erroneous  or  improper.    He  would  sanc- 
tion nothiDg  in  the  bill  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection.    Mr.  D.  then  made  a 
few  remarks  on  home  and  foreign  valuation,  to 
fhoiT  the  p-ound  of  his  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay,  though  it  did  not  prevent  his 
itront;  desire  to  compromise  and  conciliation. 
"Mr.  Clay  thought  it  was  premature  to  agi- 
tate now  the  details  of  a  legislation  which  might 
take  place  nine  years  hence.    The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  had  objected  to  the  amendment 
on  constitutional  grounds.    He  thought  he  could 
latiify  him,  and  every  senator,  that  there  was 
uobjecUon  from  the  constitution. 
''Ue  asked  if  it  was  probable  that  a  valuation 
h  Liverpool  could  escape  a  constitutional  objec- 
tion, if  a  home  valuation  were  unconstitutional  ? 
There  was  a  distinction  in  the  foreign  value,  and 
la  the  thing  valued.    An  invoice  might  be  made 
if  articles  at  one  price  in  one  port  of  England, 


and  in  another  port  at  another  price.  The  price, 
too,  must  vary  with  the  time.  But  all  this  could 
not  affect  the  rule.  There  was  a  distinction 
which  gentlemen  did  not  observe,  between  the 
value  and  tho  rule  of  valuation ;  one  of  those 
might  vary,  while  the  other  continued  always 
the  same.  Tho  rule  was  uniform  with  regard  to 
direct  taxation ;  yet  the  value  of  houses  and 
lands  of  the  same  quality  are  very  different  in 
different  places.  Ono  mode  of  homo  valuation 
was,  to  give  tho  government,  or  its  officers,  the 
right  to  make  the  valuation  after  tho  one  which 
the  importer  had  given.  It  would  prevent  fVaud, 
and  the  rule  would  not  violate  the  constitution. 
It  was  an  error  that  it  was  unconstitutional  j 
tho  constitution  said  nothing  about  it.  It  waa 
absurd  thct  all  values  must  bo  establi.shed  in 
foreign  countries;  no  other  country  on  earth 
should  assume  tho  right  of  judging.  Objections 
hod  been  made  to  leaving  the  business  of  valua- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  f  w  executive  officers;  but 
tho  objections  were  at  leu  ^t  equally  great  to  leav- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  fbrcigners.  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  the  constitutional  objection,  and 
hoped  the  measure  would  not  be  embarrassed  by 
such  objections. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  saifi  that  ho  listened  with  great 
care  to  tho  remarks  f  the  gentleman  fi  im  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  go  itlemen,  who  had  advocated 
tho  same  side,  in  ho])eB  of  having  his  objection  to 
tho  mode  of  valuation  proposed  in  tho  amend- 
ment removed ;  but  he  must  say,  that  the  diffi- 
culties ho  first  expressed  still  remained.  Pag- 
ing over  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional objection,  he  would  direct  his  observation 
to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  its  unequal  opera- 
tion. If  by  the  home  valuation  be  meant  the 
foreign  price,  with  the  addition  of  freight,  msur- 
anco,  and  other  expenses  at  the  port  of  destinar 
tion,  it  is  manifest  that  as  these  are  unequal  be- 
tween the  several  ports  in  the  Union — for  in- 
stance, between  the  ports  New-York  and  New 
Orleans — the  duty  must  also  be  unequal  in  the 
same  degree,  if  kid  on  value  thus  estimated. 
But  if,  by  the  home  valuation  be  meant  the  prices 
current  at  the  place  of  importation,  then,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inequality  already  stated,  there 
would  have  to  be  added  the  additional  inequality 
resulting  from  the  different  rates  of  profits,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  must  necessarily 
render  prices  very  unequal  in  the  several  porta 
of  this  widely-extended  country.  There  would, 
in  the  same  view,  be  another  and  a  stronger  ob- 
jection, which  he  alluded  to  in  his  former  re- 
marks, which  remained  unanswered — that  the 
duties  themselves  constitute  partof  the  elements 
of  the  current  prices  of  the  imported  articles ; 
and  that,  to  impose  a  duty  on  a  valuation  ascer* 
tained  by  the  current  prices,  would  bo  to  impose, 
in  reality,  a  duty  upon  a  duty,  and  must  neces- 
sarily produce  that  increased  progression  in 
duties,  which  he  had  already  attempted  to  illus- 
trate. 

"  He  knew  it  hod  been  stated,  in  reply,  that 
»  system  which  would  produce  such  absurd  re- 
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inlta  could  not  be  contemplated;  that  Oongreaa, 
under  the  power  of  regulating,  resorred  in  the 
amendment,  would  adopt  aomo  mode  that  would 
obTiate  these  objections ;  and,  if  none  such  could 
be  deriied,  that  the  provisions  of  tho  nmondmoiit 
would  be  aimply  useleu.  ilia  difficulty  wao  not 
removed  by  the  answer  to  tho  objection.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  unJ.:r8tand  what  mode  could  bo 
devised  free  from  objection ;  and,  as  he  wishotl 
to  be  candid  and  oxiilicit,  ho  felt  the  difficulty, 
M  an  honest  man,  to  assent  to  a  general  measure, 
which,  in  all  tho  modifications  under  wliich  he 
had  viewed  it,  was  objectionable.  lie  again  re- 
peated, that  ho  regretted  tho  amendment  had 
Dcen  oflcrod.  as  he  iblt  a  solicitude  tliat  the  pro- 
Rent  controversy  should  be  honorably  and  fairly 
terminated.  It  was  not  his  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  feeling  of  victory  on  either  side. 
But,  in  thus  expressing  his  solicitude  for  an  ad- 
justment, he  was  not  governed  by  motives  de- 
rived from  the  attitude  which  South  Carolina 
occupied,  and  which  tho  senator  from  Delaware 
stated  to  intluenco  him.  He  wished  that  senator, 
as  well  as  all  others,  to  understand  that  that  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  Sute  was  far  from  considering 
btT  situation  as  one  requiring  synipntliy,  and 
'.v-as  equally  far  from  desiring  that  any  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  should  take  place  with  the 
view  of  relieving  her,  or  with  any  other  motive 
than  a  regard  to  tho  general  i^terL'^♦t.^  of  the 
country.  So  far  from  reijuiring  conuiiiscration, 
she  regorded  her  position  with  vt-ry  o|i|iosito 
lijL^ht,  as  one  of  high  responsibility,  and  exposing 
her  to  no  inconsiderable  danger ;  but  a  position 
voluntarily  and  tlrmly  assumed,  with  a  full  view 
of  consequences,  and  which  she  was  determined 
to  maintain  till  the  oppression  under  which  she 
and  the  other  Southern  States  wero  suflbring 
was  removed. 

"  In  wishing,  then,  to  see  a  termination  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  ho  turned  not  his  ejes 
to  South  Carolina,  but  to  tho  general  interests 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  pos- 
sible to  maintain  our  institutions  and  our  liber- 
ty, under  tho  continuance  of  the  controversy 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  distracted  us,  and 
brought  into  conflict  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  country.  He  was  in  tho  last  stage  of  mad- 
ness who  did  not  see,  if  not  terminated,  that  this 
admirable  system  of  ours,  reared  by  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  our  ancestors — virtue,  he  feared, 
which  had  fled  forever — would  fall  under  its 
shocks'.  It  was  to  arrest  this  catastrophe,  if  pos- 
sible, by  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
Union,  that  governed  him  in  desiring  to  see  an 
a^ustment  of  the  question. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  said,  this  point  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee;  and  it  was  because 
this  amendment  was  not  adopted  that  he  had 
x^ithheld  his  assent  from  tho  bill.  They  had 
new  but  seven  business  days  of  this  session  re- 
maining; and  it  would  require  the  greatest  unani- 
mity, both  in  that  bod^  and  in  the  other  House, 
to  pa^  any  bill  on  this  subject.  Were  gentle- 
men coming  ftom  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 


Union,  and  representing  opnosite  intereiti  to 
agree  to  combine  together  there  would  htrdtr 
be  time  to  pass  this  billinto  a  law;  yet  if  |,{ 
saw  that  it  could  be  done,  he  would  gladly  sonn 
with  tho  consideration  of  tho  bill  and  with  thg 
determination  to  do  all  that  could  be  done.  Th« 
honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  had 
found  insuperable  obstacles  where  he  (Mr.  C ) 
had  found  none.  On  their  part,  if  they  airrecd 
to  this  bill,  it  would  only  be  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliation ;  if  South  Carulma  would  not  accept  tho 
measure  in  that  light,  then  their  motive  /hi  ur. 
rangcment  was  at  on  end.  He  (Mr,  0.)  appre^ 
bended,  however,  that  good  might  result  from 
bringing  the  proposition  forward  nt  that  tiiuf 
It  would  be  placed  before  the  view  of  the  people 
who  would  have  time  to  reflect  and  make  md 
their  minds  upon  It  against  the  meeting  of  tho 
next  Congress.  He  did  not  hold  any  man  m 
pledged  by  their  action  at  this  time.  If  tho  ar- 
rangement was  foimd  to  bo  a  proper  one  tho 
next  Congress  might  adopt  it.  But,  for  the 
reasons  he  hud  already  stated,  he  had  little  hope 
that  any  bill  would  bo  passed  at  this  session' 
and,  to  go  on  debating  it,  day  after  dny,  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  defeating  tho  many  pri- 
vate bills  and  other  business  which  were  waitini; 
the  action  of  Congress.  He  would  therefore 
propose  to  lay  the  bill  for  the  present  on  the 
table;  if  it  were  found,  at  a  future  period,  kfure 
the  expiration  of  the  session,  that  there  was  a 
prosjjcct  of  overcoming  the  difllculties  which  now 
presented  themselves,  and  of  acting  upon  it  the 
bill  might  be  again  t.  n  up.  If  no  other  pen- 
tieinan  wished  to  make  uny  observotions  on  tiig 
amendment,  he  would  move  to  Uy  the  bill  on  the 
tablo. 

"  Mr.  Bibb  requested  the  senator  from  Doia- 
ware  to  withdraw  his  motion,  whilst  he  (.Mr.  I(.) 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  anieiKhnent,  having 
for  its  object  to  get  rid  of  that  intcrminabio 
series  of  duties  of  wliich  gentlemen  had  sjxiken. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  withdrew  bis  motion. 

"  Mr.  Bibb  -proceeded  to  sny.  that  his  design 
was  to  obviate  the  objection  of  the  great  increase 
that  would  arise  from  a  system  of  home  valua- 
tion, lie  hoped  that  something  satisfactory 
would  be  done  tliis  session  yet.  He  should  vote 
for  every  respectable  proposition  calculated  to 
settle  the  difficulty.  He  hoped  there  would  be 
corresponding  concessions  on  both  sides;  ho 
wished  much  for  the  harmony  of  tho  country,  j 
It  was  well  known  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  wpsopposod 
to  any  tariff  system  other  than  one  for  rcTeniie, 
and  such  incidental  protection  as  that  mii:ht 
afford.  His  hope  was  to  strike  out  a  middle 
course ;  otherwise,  ho  would  concur  in  tho  mo- 
tion that  had  been  made  by  the  senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton].  Mr.  B.  then  submitted  | 
his  amendment,  to  insert  the  words '  before[ny< 
ment  of,'  &c. 

"  Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  *o  the  amcndnent,  I 
and  he  hoped  his  worthy  colleaj^e  would  rith'  | 
draw  it.    If  one  amendment  wire  offered  wd 
debated,  another,  and  another  woiM  folloiri  i^ 
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iipuL  tho  trmainiiiK  time  would  be  wutod.  To 
III  toy  precise  syHtem  would  be  extremely  (UQl- 
(ult  »t  iirvMnt.  Uo  only  wiuhud  the  prmciple 
Mbeaaoptc)!. 

•>  Mr.  liibb  acceded  to  tho  wiHh  of  the  Mnator 
(om  Kentucky,  and  withdrew  hia  amendment 

"Mr.  Tyler  was  opimscd  to  tho  principle  of 
tliiii  liomo  vnluntion.  Tlie  duties  wuuld  bu  takun 
intu  corMideration  in  making  tho  valuations ;  and 
te  ^^  RoinK  ^own  hill  for  nine  and  a  half 
rno,  wc  would  as  suddenly  rise  up  again  to 
nTwu)ition.  He  complainsd  that  there  were  not 
QKrchants  inough  on  tliis  iloor  from  tiie  South ; 
ini  in  tliiB  respect,  tho  Northern  States  had  tlie 
idranta^-  U"'^  satisfy  me,  said  Mr.  T..  tlmt 
the  tIows  of  tho  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun]  are  not  correct,  and  I  sluUl  vote 
for  tho  proposition. 

"Mr.  Moore  said  ho  would  move  an  amend- 
oent  which  he  hoped  would  meet  tho  views 
of  the  gentlemen  on  tho  other  side ;  it  was  to 
UK  effect: 
''  Protided,  That  no  valuation  be  adopted  that 
fill  operate  unequally  in  ditlerent  ports  of  the 
United  States. 
".Mr.  Calhoun  also  wished  that  the  amend- 
ment would  prevail,  though  ho  felt  it  would  bo 
iiellectual  to  counteract  the  inequality  of  the 
nstcm.  But  he  would  raise  no  cavilling  ob- 
iKtions;  he  wished  to  act  in  perfect  good 
Lth;  and  ho  only  wished  to  see  what  could 
bo  ilone. 

"Mr.  Moore  said  ho  had  but  two  motives  in 
offering  tho  amendment  to  tho  amendment  of 
the  senator.  The  first  was,  to  get  rid  of  tho 
Mnslitutional  objections  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky ;  and  tho  second 
n«.  to  do  justice  to  those  he  had  tho  honor  to 
npnwnt.  The  honorable  gentleman  said  that 
Mobile  and  Now  Orleans  would  not  pay  higher 
duties,  because  the  goods  imported  there  would 
beef  more  value ;  and  this  was  tho  very  reason, 
Mr,  M.  contended,  why  the  duties  would  be 
higher.  Did  not  every  one  see  that  if  the  some 
irticle  was  valued  in  New- York  at  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  in  Mobile  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire  dollMS,  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  would 
behi^ber  at  the  latter  place?  He  hod  nothing 
kt  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  view,  and  hoped 
ptlemen  would  meet  him  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  would  now  propose,  with  tlip  rrolssion  of 
the  senator  from  Maine,  to  vary  his  motion,  and 
offer  a  eubstituto  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
hnguage  of  tho  constitution.  This  proi)osition 
being  admitted  by  general  consent,  Mr.  Moore 
modified ' his  amendment  accordingly,  fit  was 
in  iffinnation  of  the  constitution,  that  all  duties 
ihould  bo  uniform,  &c). 

'  Mr.  Forsyth  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
lenatorfrom  Alabama,  and  hoped  it  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  It  would  get  rid 
of  all  difficulty  about  words.  No  one,  he  pre- 
nmed,  wished  to  violate  the  constitution ;  and 
ittbe  measure  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was 


oonnistcnt  with  tho  constitution,  it  would  prevail  | 
if  not,  it  would  not  bo  adopted. 

"  Air.  Holmes  moved  ap  ai^oumment. 

"  Mr.  Moore  asked  for  the  yeas  and  naya  on 
th^  motion  to  adjourn,  and  they  weie  accord- 
ingly ordered,  when  the  question  was  taken  and 
decided  in  the  afllrmativo — Yeas  22,  nays  10,  as 
fullowa : 

"  Ykas.— Messrs.  Bell,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
erson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frolinghuysen,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Kimo,  Knight,  Naudain^  Prentiss, 
llobbins,  Ilobinson,  Silribee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Tom- 
Unson,  Waggaman,  Webster,  Wilkins. — 22. 

"  Navs. — Messrs.  liibb,  Islack,  Buckner,  Cal- 
houn, Clay,  Dudley,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
King,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindoxtor,  Sprague,  Rives, 
Troun,  Tyler,  White,  Wright.— IW. 

"  Iho  Senate  then,  at  ualf-past  four  o'clock, 
adjourned. 

"lYiday,  Febntary  22. 

"  Mr.  Smith  (of  Md.)  said,  tho  motion  to  amend 
by  the  word  '  uniform '  was  unnecessary.  That 
was  provided  for  by  tho  constitution.  'All 
duties  must  be  uniform.'  An  addition  to  tho 
cost  of  goods  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent 
would  be  uniform,  but  would  not  prevent  fraud, 
nor  tho  certainty  of  great  inequality  in  tho  valu- 
ation in  the  several  ports.  The  value  of  goods 
at  New  Orleans  particularly,  and  at  almost  every 
other  port,  will  be  higher  than  at  New- York. 
I  havo  not  said  that  such  modo  was  unconstitu- 
tional, nor  have  I  said  that  it  was  impracticable } 
few  things  are  so.  But  I  have  faid,  and  do  now 
say,  that  tho  modo  is  open  to  fraud,  and  moro 
so  than  the  present.  At  present  the  merchaii* 
enters  his  goods,  and  swears  to  the  truth  of  his 
invoice.  One  package  in  every  live  or  ten  is  sent 
to  the  public  warehouse,  and  there  carefully 
examined  by  two  appraisers  on  oath.  If  they 
lind  fraud,  or  suspect  fraud,  then  all  tho  goods 
belonging  tu  such  merchants  are  .-ent  to  the  ap- 
praisers ;  and  if  frauds  be  discovered,  tho  goods 
are  forfeited.  No  American  merchant  has  eve:- 
been  convicted  of  such  fraud.  Foreigners  have 
even  been  severely  punished  by  loss  of  their 
property.  Tho  htws  are  good  and  sufiQciently 
safe  OS  they  now  stand  on  our  statutes.  I  wish 
no  stronger ;  wo  know  the  one,  we  are  ignorant 
how  the  other  will  work.  Such  a  mode  of 
valuation  is  unknown  to  any  nation  except 
Spain,  where  the  valuation  is  arbitrary ;  and  the 
goods  are  valued  agreeably  to  the  amount  of  the 
bribe  given.  This  rs  perfectly  undei;stood  and 
practised.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  mode  of 
valuation  to  bo  arbitrary.  No  rule  con  be  es- 
tablished that  will  make  such  mode  uniform 
throughout  the  Union,  and  some  of  the  small 
ports  will  value  low  to  bring  business  to  their 
towns.  A  scene  of  connivance  and  injustice  wilL 
take  place  that  no  law  can  prevent. 

"  The  merchant  will  be  put  to  great  inoon- 
venience  by  the  modo  propo.scd.  All  his  goods 
must  be  sent  to  tho  public  warehouses,  and  there 
opened  piece  by  piece ;  by  which  process  they 
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will  lURteln  eiflentUI  it^iiry.  The  pioodii  will 
be  deUinod  from  tho  owncra  fur  a  wovli  or  a 
tnontii,  or  atill  more,  unless  you  liaTO  ono  or  two 
hundred  appraisers  in  New- York,  and  propor- 
tionatvly  in  other  ports;  thus  incix'asin>]; patron- 
age I  and  with  such  a  host,  can  wo  expect  either 
uniformity  or  equality  in  tho  raliuttiou  1  All 
will  not  bo  honest,  and  tho  Spanish  modo  will 
be  adopted.  Ono  set  of  aiinmisers^  who  raluo 
low,  will  hare  a  priority.  In  fact,  if  this  mo<lo 
■hould  over  be  adopted,  it  will  cauao  groat  dis- 
content, and  muHt  soon  bo  changed.  As  all 
understand  tho  cause  to  bo  to  Hatter  tlio  manu- 
facturers with  a  plan  wiiich  they  thinit  will  be 
benotlcial  to  them,  but  which,  wo  all  know,  can 
never  bo  realized,  it  is  deception  on  its  face,  as 
is  almoHt  tho  whole  of  tho  bill  now  under  our 
conHidcrotion. 

"  Ki'memier,  Mr.  Preaident,  that  the  senators 
from  Kentucky  iiml  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun],  Itavu  declared  thin  bill  (if  it 
should  Ijccoiiio  a  lau),  to  bo  prinancnt.  and 
that  no  honomblo  niuii  who  shall  vote  for  it  con 
over  iitteuipt  a  chanpe;  yet,  gh-,  tlio  pressure 
affuinst  it  will  bo  such  at  tho  next  sessiuu  that 
Congress  will  be  compelled  to  revise  it ;  and  as 
the  Hturm  may  then  have  passed  over  Congress, 
a  now  Congress,  with  better  feelings,  will  bo 
able  to  act  with  more  deliberation,  nnd  niny 
pass  a  law  that  will  bo  gcnerallv  niiproveu. 
Nearly  all  agree  that  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill.  A 
similar  opinion  prevailed  on  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  182><.  and  yet  it  passed,  and  caused  all 
our  present  langer  and  difllculties.  All  admit 
that  tho  act  of  1828,  as  it  stands  on  our  statutes, 
is  constitutional.  Hut  tho  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] has  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cau-so  of  tho  motive  under  which  it  pnssod ;  and 
ho  said  that  that  motive  was  protection  to  tho 
manufacturers.  How,  sir,  I  ask,  arc  wo  to  know 
tho  motives  of  men  ?  I  tliought  then,  and  think 
now,  that  tho  approaching  election  for  President 
tended  greatly  to  the  enactments  of  the  acts  of 
1824  and  1828 ;  many  of  my  friends  thought  so 
at  tho  time.  I  have  somewhere  read  of  tho 
minister  of  a  king  or  emperor  in  Asia,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  man  of  truth,  and  al- 
ways boasted  of  his  veracity.  lie  hypocritical- 
ly prayed  to  God  that  ho  might  always  speak 
the  truth.  A  genii  appeared  aud  told  him  that 
his  prayer  had  been  heard,  touched  hfm  with 
his  spear,  and  said,  hereafter  you  will  speak 
truth  on  all  occasions.  The  next  day  ho  waited 
on  his  majesty  aud  said.  Sire,  I  intended  to 
have  asi^assinated  you  yesterday,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  tho  nod  of  the  officer  behind  you, 
who  is  to  kill  you  to-morrow.  Tho  result  I 
will  not  mention.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
same  genii  was  to  touch  with  his  spear  each  of 
tho  senators  who  voted  for  the  act  of  1828.  and 
an  interrogator  was  appointed,  ho  would  ask, 
what  induced  you  to  give  that  vote  ?  Why,  sir, 
I  acted  on  sound  principles.  I  believe  it  is  tho 
duty  of  every  good  government  to  promote  the 
uaaulkctures  of  the  nation;  all  historians  eulo- 


giao  the  kings  who  hare  done  so,  and  cennn 
those  kings  who  have  neglected  tnem.  I  rrfc. 
you  to  tho  history  of  Alfred.  It  is  known  tlitt 
the  staple  of  England  was  wool,  which  wu  uat 
to  Flanders  to  be  exchanged  for  cloths.  Th« 
civil  wars,  bv  tho  invasions  of  that  nation  kopt 
them  long  dependent  on  the  Flemlnpi  foV  tho 
cloths  they  wore.  At  length  a  good  kin^  pov. 
ernod;  and  he  invited  Flemish  nianufictiircrg 
to  England,  and  gave  them  preot  iirivilcijci 
Thoy  taught  tho  youth  of  England,  the  mm- 
facture  succeeded,  and  now  England  supplki  a|| 
the  world  with  woollen  cloth.  The  interma- 
t(ir  asked  another  the  same  question.  Ills  an- 
swer might  have  been,  that  he  thought  the  piug- 
ing  of  tho  law  would  secure  the  voteg  of  the 
manufacturers  in  favor  of  his  friend  who  wan^ 
od  to  bo  the  President.  Another  answer  roicht 
have  been,  a  largo  duty  was  imposed  on  an  w 
tide  which  my  constituents  raised ;  and  1  voted 
for  it,  althougli  I  disliked  all  the  residue  of  tho 
bill,  ifir,  the  motives,  no  doubt,  wore  dilTercnt 
tliat  indua'd  tho  voting  for  that  bill,  and  wm 
as  wo  all  know,  not  confined  to  tho  protective 
system.  Many  voted  oft  political  grounds,  oi 
many  will  on  this  bill,  and  as  they  did  on' the 
enforcing  bill.  Wo  cannot  declare  a  bill  uncon- 
stitutional, because  of  the  motives  that  may  j^ot- 
ern  the  voters.  It  is  idle  to  assign  such  a  caun 
for  tho  part  that  is  now  acting  in  South  Cnroli- 
na.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  no  argummk 
will  Imve  any  effect  on  tho  passage  of  this  lilL 
The  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed.  But 
I  owed  it  to  myself  to  make  these  remarks. 

"  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  ho  held  tho  home 
valuation  to  be,  to  any  extent,  impracticable; 
and  that  it  was  unprecedented,  and  unknown  la 
any  legislation.  Both  tho  home  and  foreign 
valuation  ought  to  be  excluded  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  specific  duties  should  be  resorted  to. 
This  keeping  out  of  view  specific  duties,  and 
turning  us  back  to  the  principle  of  a  valuation 
was,  in  his  Tiew,  tho  great  vice  of  this  bill  In 
England  five  out  of  six,  or  nine  out  of  ten  arti- 
cles, pay  specific  duties,  and  the  valuation  is  on 
tho  remnant.  Among  the  articles  wh>h  ptiy 
ad  valorem  duties  in  England  are  silk  poods, 
which  are  imported  either  from  India,  whence 
they  are  brought  to  one  port  only ;  or  iiom  Eu- 
rope, in  wliich  ca$^e  there  is  a  Bpecilic  and  an  d 
valorem  duty ;  and  tho  officer  has  the  option  to 
take  either  the  one  or  tho  other.  lie  suggested 
that  tho  Senate,  before  they  adopted  the  ad  xa- 
lorem  principle,  should  look  to  the  effects  on 
the  importation  of  the  country. 

"  He  took  a  view  of  the  iron  trade,  to  show 
that  evil  would  result  to  that  branch  fromi 
substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  for  the  sjiecific 
system  of  duties.  Ho  admitted  himself  to  be 
unable  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  a  hone 
valuation,  and  mentioned  ca-ses  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  an  accurate  standard  of 
valuation  of  tliis  character.  The  plan  was  im- 
practicable and  illusory. 

"  &Ir.  Clayton  said,  I  would  go  for  this  bill 
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mM  ht  the  mke  of  oonoemion.    The  nenator 
L^a  South  Carolina  can  tell  whether  it  ia  like- 
I.  to  bo  roouivod  as  Huch,  and  to  attain  the  oh- 
MCt  piopoM<l ;  if  not,  I  havo  a  plain  couno  to 
LMue;  I  >ni  oppoHcd  to  the  bill.    Unless  I  can 
^^  for  tho  manufnctiirorfl  tlio  assurance  that 
tke  principle  of  the  bill  will  not  bo  diHturlicd, 
lad  Wkt  it  will  be  received  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
MiioD,  I  ihall  oppose  it. 
"Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  homo  Tahiation, 
u  tondinK  to  a  violation  of  tho  constitution  of 
^  United    States,  and  cited    the    following 
cliuN :  '  Congress  shall  havo  power  to  lay  and 
eollcet  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  but 
lU  duties,  impostH,  nnd  exciKer  shall  bu  uniform 
tlifoogiiout  the  Unite<l  States.'    All  unironnity 
of  duties  and  imposts,  ho  coi  < -ndod,  would  be 
destroyed  by  this  amendment.    No  human  judg 
oent  could  fix  tho  valiio  of  tho  same  goods  at 
the Bune  rate,  in  all  the  various  port.,  of  tl'' 
United  States.    If  tho  same  im'  .'idual  val  icd 
tbe  goods  in  every  port,  and  c\ory  cargi.  in 
every  port,  ho  would  commit  innumerable  cr- 
m  ind  mistakes  in  the  valuation ;  and,  accord- 
jofr  to  the  diversity  of  thcso  errors  and  mia- 
ttlies  wonld  bo  tho  diversity  in  tho  amoi"'^  of 
(ltttie»and  imposts  laid  and  collected  in  t'  n  t  f 
trent  ports. 
"Mr.  B.  objected  to  tho  home  valuatioii,  bc- 
tm  it  would  bo  ii\|urious  and  almost  fatal  to 
the  southern  ports.    IIo  confined  his  remarks 
to  New  Orleans.    Tho  standard  of  valuation 
fotdd  be  fifleen  or  twenty  jier  cent,  higher  in 
Ii'eff  Orleans  than  in  Now- York,  and  other 
Bortlicm  ports.    All  importers  will  go  to  the 
Dorthcastcm  cities,  to  evade  high  duties  at  New 
Orleans;  and  that  great  emporium  of  the  West 
fill  be  doomed  to  sink  into  a  mere  exporting 
dty,  ffliilo  Ji  11  tho  money  which  it  pays  for  ex- 
ports must  be  carried  off  and  expended  elsewhere 
fcr  imports.    Without  an  import  trade,  no  oity 
an  flourish,  or  even  flimish  a  good  market  for 
exports.    It  will  bo  drained  of  its  cfToctive  cash, 
uddeprived  of  its  legil.i  1 1^-  gains,  and  must 
lupiisli  far  in  the  rear  if  i^-hvc  it  would  be,  if 
enriclied  with  the  profits  ul  an  import  trade. 
As  an  exporter,  it  will  buy ;  as  an  importer,  it 
fill  sell.    All  buyuig,  i>,nd  no  selling,  must  im- 
poverisli  cities  as  wf !!  as  individuals.    New  Or- 
leans is  now  a  great  exporting  city ;  she  exiiorts 
more  domestic  :  reductions  than  any  city  in  the 
Union;  her  imports  havo  been  increasing,  for 
tome  years ;  and,  with  fair  play,  would  soon  bo- 
tome  next  to  New-York,  and  furnish  tho  whole 
hlley  of  the  Mississippi  with  its  immense  sup- 
plies of  foreign  goods ;  but,  under  the  influence 
I  of  a  home  valuation,  it  must  loso  a  greater  part 
I  of  the  import  trade  which  it  now  possesses.    In 
lliat  loss,  its  wealth  must  decline ;  its  capacity 
I  to  purchase  produce  for  exportation  must  de- 
iine ;  and  as  the  western  produce  must  go  there, 
1  Uall  events,  every  western  farmer  will  suffer  a 
kline  in  the  value  of  his  o^vn  productions,  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  of  tho  ability  of  New 
Atleau  to  purchase  it.    It  was  as  a  western 


oltiion  that  he  pleaded  tho  eanie  of  Now  Orloani, 
and  objected  to  this  moasuro  of  homo  valuation, 
which  was  to  have  tho  moat  baneful  cH'cct  upon 
her  i)roHperity. 

"  Mr.  B.  farther  objected  to  tho  home  valuation, 
on  account  of  the  great  additional  expense  it 
would  create ;  tho  amount  of  patronage  it  woidd  • 
confer ;  the  rivalry  it  woidd  begot  between  im- 
porting cities ;  and  tho  injury  it  would  occasion 
to  merchants,  fVom  tho  detention  and  handling 
of  their  goods ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 
tho  homo  valuation  was  tho  most  obnoxious 
feature  ever  introduced  into  tho  tariff  acts ;  tliat 
it\vas  itself  equivalent  to  a  separate  tariff  of  ten 
per  cent. ;  that  it  hod  always  been  resisted,  and 
successfully  resistwl,  by  tho  anti-taritl*  interest, 
in  the  highest  and  most  palmy  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  ought  not  now  to  bo  introduced 
when  that  system  is  admitted  to  bo  nodding  to 
its  full ;  when  its  death  is  actually  fixed  to  tho 
80th  day  of  J,,ne,  1842,  and  when  tho  restora- 
tion o  I'.annonious  feelings  is  proclaimed  to  bo 
the  w     '■)  object  of  this  bill. 

'  M  .  it.  said  this  was  a  strniigo  principle  to 
bri.: ;  i.ito  a  bill  to  reduce  duties.  It  was  an  in- 
crease, in  a  ne"  form — an  indefinable  form— 
and  would  be  ti /:  upon  tax,  as  tho  whole  cost  of 

getting  tho  goods  ready  for  a  market  valuation 
ere,  would  have  to  bo  included :  original  cost, 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  duties  here.  It 
was  new  protection,  in  a  new  form,  nnd  in  an 
extraordinary  form,  and  such  as  never  could  bo 
carrierl  before.  It  had  often  be.  t  attempted,  as 
as  a  purt  of  tho  American  system,  but  never  re* 
ctived  countenance  before.  , 
"  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  nnd  said : 
"As  tho  question  is  now  about  to  bo  put  on 
tho  amendment  offered  by  tho  senator  from 
Kentucky,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
termine whether  he  sliould  vote  for  or  against 
it.  He  must  be  permitted  again  to  express  his 
regret  that  tho  senator  had  thought  proper  to 
movo  it.  His  objection  still  remained  strong 
against  it ;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  be  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  tho  fnto  of  tho  bill  depended  on 
tho  fate  of  the  amendment,  feeling,  as  ho  did,  a 
solicitude  to  sco  the  question  terminated,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  not,  however,  without  much 
hesitation,  not  to  interpose  liis  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  tho  amendment ;  but,  in  voting  for 
it,  he  wished  to  bo  distinctly  understood,  ho  did 
it  upon  two  conditions :  first,  that  no  valuation 
would  bo  adopted  that  should  come  in  conflict 
with  the  provision  in  tho  constitution  which  de- 
clares that  duties,  excises,  and  imposts  shall  bo 
uniform ;  and,  in  tho  next  place,  that  none  would 
be  adopted  which  would  make  tho  duties  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  element  of  a  home  valuation. 
Ue  felt  himself  justified  in  concluding  that  none 
such  would  be  adopted ;  as  it  had  been  declared 
by  the  supporters  of  tho  amendment,  that  no 
such  regulation  was  contemplated ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  could  not  imagine  that  any  such  could  be 
contemplated,  whatever  interpretation  might  be 
attempted  hereafter  to  be  given  to  the  expression 
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of  the  home  market.  The  first  could  scarcely 
be  contemplated,  as  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  itself;  nor  the  latter,  as  it 
would,  by  neopssary  consequence,  restore  the 
very  duties,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill 
to  reduce,  and  would  involve  the  glaring  ab- 
■  surdity  of  imposing  duties  on  duties,  taxes  on 
taxes.  He  wished  the  reporters  for  the  public 
press  to  notice  particularly  what  he  said,  as  he 
intended  his  declaration  to  bo  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Believing,  then,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
stated,  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  any 
regulation  of  the  homo  valuation  should  come 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  cited,  nor  ipvolve  the  absurdity 
of  laying  taxes  upon  taxes,  he  had  made  up  hia 
mind  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

"  Mr.  Smith  said,  any  declaration  of  the  views 
and  motives,  under  which  any  individual  senator 
might  now  vote,  could  have  no  influence,  in 
1842 ;  they  would  be  forgotten  long  before  that 
time  had  arrived.  The  law  must  i-est  upon  the 
interpretation  of  its  words  alone. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  could  not  help  that ;  he 
should  endeavor  to  do  his  duty. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  said  there  was  certainly  no  am- 
biguity whatever  in  the  phraseology  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  advocating  it,  he  had  desired  to  de- 
ceive no  man ;  he  sincerely  hoped  no  one  would 
sufibr  himself  to  bo  deceived  by  it. 

'•Mr.  Wilkins  said,  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  have  voted  against  the  amendment,  he  should 
have  remained  silent ;  but,  ailer  the  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  the  reason  of  his 
vote,  and  believing,  himself,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  have  a  difierent  construction  from 
that  given  it  by  the  gentleman,  he  [Mr.  W.] 
would  as  expressly  state,  that  he  would  vote  on 
the  question,  with  the  impression  that  it  would 
not  hereafter  bo  expounded  by  the  declaration 
of  any  senator  on  this  floor,  but  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text. 

■  ?he  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay,  fixing  the  pi  in- 
ciple  of  home  valuation  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  was 
then  adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

"Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Bibb,  Calhoun, 
Chambers  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Freling- 
huysen,  ilill.  Holmes,  Johnson,  King,  Knigh',, 
Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Rives,  Bobbins,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wil- 
kins.—20. 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dnllas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane, 
Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbcij,  Smith,  Waggaman, 
Webster,  Wtiite,  Wrght. —IG." 

And  thus  a  r"  (v  principle  of  protection,  never 
before  engrafted  on  the  American  system,  and 
to  get  .  which  the  constitution  had  to  bo  vio- 
lated in  the  article  of  the  uniformity  of  duties, 
was  established  !  and  established  by  the  aid  of 
those  who  declared  all  f  votection  to  bo  uncon- 


stitutional, and  just  cause  for  the  secession  of  a 
State  from  the  Union !  and  were  then  acting  on 
that  assumption. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

KEVKNUE  COLLEOTION,  OB  FORCE  BOL 

The  President  in  his  message  on  tho  Sontli 
Carolina  proceedings  had  recommended  to  Cun- 
gress  the  revival  of  some  acts,  heretofore  in  force 
to  enable  him  to  execute  the  laws  in  that  State- 
and  the  Senate's  committee  on  tho  Judiciary 
had  reported  a  bill  accordingly  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. It  was  immediately  assailed  by  several 
members  as  violent  and  unconstitutional,  tending 
to  civil  war,  and  denounced  as  "the  bloody  bill" 
— "  the  force  bill,"  &c.  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  the  reporter  of  the  bill,  vindicated  it 
from  this  injurious  character,  showed  that  it 
was  made  out  of  previous  laws,  and  contained 
nothing  novel  but  the  harmless  contingent  au- 
thority to  remove  the  office  of  the  customs  from 
one  building  to  another  in  the  case  of  need.  E« 
said: 

"The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  framing  it,  had 
been  particularly  anxious  not  to  introduce  any 
novel  principle — any  which  could  not  be  found 
on  the  statute  book.  The  only  novel  one  which 
the  bill  presented  was  one  of  a  very  simple 
nature.  It  was  that  which  authorized  tlie  Pres- 
ident, under  the  particular  circumstances  which 
were  specified  in  the  bill,  to  remove  the  custom- 
house. This  was  the  only  novel  principle,  and 
care  was  taken  that  in  providing  for  such  re- 
moval no  authority  was  given  to  use  fora'. 

"  The  committee  were  apprcnensive  that  some 
collision  might  take  place  after  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, either  between  the  conflicting  parties  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  or  between  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
citizens.  And  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
chance  of  such  collision,  provision  was  made 
that  the  collector  might,  at  the  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  remove  the  custom-house  to  it  | 
pl-.ce  of  security ;  or,  to  use  a  plain  phra.se,  put 
it  out  of  harm's  wa}'.  He  admitted  tho  import- 
ance of  this  bill  5  but  he  viewed  its  importance 
as  arising  not  out  of  the  provis" .ns  of  the  bill 
itself,  but  out  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  to  which  the  bill  had  reference.  In 
this  view,  it  was  o*"  paramount  importance. 

"  It  had  become  necessary  to  legislate  on  this 
subject ;  whether  it  was  necessary  to  pass  ths 
bill  or  nov,  be  would  not  say;  but  legislation,  in 
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lefennce  to  South  Carolina,  previous  to  the  Ist 
(f' February,  bad  become  necessar^t.  Something 
must  be  done ;  and  it  behooves  the  government 
to  adopt  every  measure  of  precaution,  to  pre- 
vent those  awful  consequences  which  all  must 
foresee  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  position 
trhich  South  Carolina  has  thought  proper  to 
issume. 

"  Here  nullification  is  declauncd,  on  one  hand, 
unless  we  abolish  our  revenue  system.     We 
consenting  to  do  this,  they  remain  quiet.    But 
if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  towards  enforcing  that 
lystem,  they  present  secession.    We  have  scces- 
EJon  on  one  hand,  and  nullification  on  the  other. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  admitted  the 
other  day  that  no  such  thing  as  constitutional 
recession  could  exist.    Then  civil  war,  disunion, 
ind  anarchy  must  accompany  secession.    No 
one  denies  the  right  of  revolution.    That  is  a 
ojtural,  indefeasible,  inherent    right — a   right 
which  we  have  exercised  and  held  out,  by  our 
esample,  to  the  civilized  world.    Who  denies 
it?  Tiien  we  have  revolution  by  force,  not  con- 
(titntional  secession.    That  violence  must  come 
by  secession  is  certain.    Another  law  passed  by 
tiie  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  is  entitled  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
Soatb  Carolina.    It  advises  them  to  put  on  their 
innor.   It  puts  them  in  military  array ;  and 
forwhat  purpose  but  for  the  use'  of  force  ?  The 
proTisions  of  these  laws  are  infinitely  worse  than 
those  of  the  feudal  system,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  citizens  of  Carolina.    But  with  its  operar 
tions  on  their  own  citizens  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  Resistance  was  just  as  inevitable  as  the 
jTrival  of  the  day  on  the  calendar.    In  addition 
to  these  documents,  what  did  rumor  say — ru- 
mor, which  often  falsifies,  but  sometimes  utters 
tntn.  If  we  judge  by  newspaper  and  other 
nports,  more  men  were  now  ready  to  take  up 
urns  in  Carolina,  than  there  were  during  the  re- 
volutionary struggle.    The  whole  State  was  at 
this  moment  in  arms,  and  its  citizens  are  ready  to 
be  embattled  the  moment  any  attempt  was  made 
tocnforcc  the  revenue  laws.  The  city  of  Charles- 
onwore  the  appearance  of  a  military  depot." 

The  Bill  was  opposed  with  a  vehemence  rarely 
witnessed,  and  every  effort  made  to  render  it 
lus  to  the  people,  and  even  to  extend  the 
odium  to  the  President,  and  to  all  persons  in- 
strumental in  bringing  it  forward,  or  urging  it 
tHrough.  Mr.  Tyler  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  its 
\rarmcst  opposers,  and  in  the  course  of  an  elabo- 
nte  speech,  said : 

"In  the  course  of  the  examination  I  have 
I  mide  into  this  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  analyze 

eertain  doctrines  which  have  gone  out  to  the 
I  world  over  the  signature  of  the  President.    I 

know  that  my  language  may  be  seized  on  by 

' «« who  are  disposed  to  carp  at  my  course 
I  MQ  to  mis'epresent  mo.    Since  I  have  held  a 

plue  on  this  floor,  I  have  not  courted  the  smiles 


o'  the  Executive ;  but  whenever  ho  had  done 
any  act  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizen,  or  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  found  in  opposition  to  him. 
When  he  appointed  corps  of  editors  to  office,  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  his  course. 
When  he  appointed  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court 
without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  also  went 
against  him,  becanse,  or ;  my  conscience,  I  be< 
lieved  that  the  act  was  wrong.  Such  was  my 
course,  acting,  as  I  did,  under  a  sense  of  the 
duty  I  owed  to  my  constituents ;  and  I  will  now 
say,  I  care  not  how  loudly  the  trumpet  may  be 
sounded,  nor  how  low  the  priests  may  bend  their 
knees  before  the  object  of  their  idolatry,  I  will 
be  at  the  side  of  the  President,  crying  in  his  ear, 
'  Remember,  Phi'ip,  thou  art  mortal ! ' 

"  I  object  to  the  first  section,  because  it  con- 
fers on  the  President  the  power  of  closing  old 
ports  of  entry  and  establishing  new  ones.    It 
has  been  rightly  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  that  this  was  a  prominent 
cause  which  led  to  the  Revolution.    The  Boston 
port  hill,  which  removed  the  custom-house  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  first  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance.   To  guard  against  this  very  abuse,  the 
constitution  had  confided  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce;  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  formed  a  material  part  of  this 
power,  and  one  which  required  legislative  enact- 
ment.   Now  I  deny  that  Congress  can  deputize 
its  legislative  powers.    If  it  may  one,  it  may  all ; 
and  thus,  a  majority  here  can,  at  their  pleasure, 
change  the  very  character  of  the  government. 
The  President  might  come  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  make  all  laws  which  his  discretion 
might  dictate.    It  is  vain  to  tell  me  (said  Mr. 
T.)  that  I  imagine  a  case  which  will  never  exist. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  power  is  cumulative,  and  that 
patronage  begets  power.    The  reasoning  is  un- 
answerable.   If  you  can  part  with  your  power 
in  one  instance,  you  may  in  another  and  another. 
You  may  confer  upon  tlie  President  the  right  to 
declare  war ;  and  this  very  provision  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  investing  him  with  authority 
to  make  war  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure  on 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.    The  prosperity  of  a 
city  depends  on  the  position  of  its  custom-house 
and  port  of  entry.    Take  the  case  of  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg,  in   my    own 
State;  who  doubts  but  that  to  remove  the 
custom-house  from  Norfolk  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, of  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Chickahominy, 
or  of  Fredericksburg  to  Tappahannock  or  Ur- 
banna,  would  utterly  annihilate  those  towns  ? 
I  have  no  tongue  to  express  my  sense  of  the  pro- 
babl^njustice  of  the  measure.  Sir,  it  involves  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.     Take  tlie  case  of 
Charleston ;  what  if  ninety-nine  merchants  were 
ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  your  revenue 
laws,  and  that  but  one  man  could  be  found  to 
resist  them ;  would  you  run  the  hazard  of 
destroying  the  ninety-nine  in  order  to  punish 
one?    Trade  is  a  delicate  subject  to  touch; 
once  divert  it  out  of  its  regular  channels,  and 
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nothing  is  more  difScnlt  than  to  restore  it. 
This  measure  may  involye  the  actua  property 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  city ; 
and  this,  too,  when  you  have  a  redundancy  of 
millions  in  your  treasury,  and  when  no  interest 
can  sustain  injury  by  awaiting  the  actual  ocrur- 
renoe  of  a  case  of  resistance  to  >our  laws,  hitore 
you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  legisl^co. 

"  He  is  further  empowered  to  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  to  put  down  all '  aiders  and 
abettors.'  How  far  will  this  authority  extend  ? 
Suppose  the  legislature  of  South  Carohna  should 
happen  to  be  in  session :  I  will  not  blink  the 
question,  suppose  the  legislature  to  be  in  session 
at  the  time  of  any  disturbanc<^  passing  laws  in 
furtheronce  of  the  ordinanco  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  State;  might 
they  not  lie  considered  by  the  President  as  aiders 
and  abettors  ?  The  President  might  not,  per- 
haps, march  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  a 
flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  with  bayo- 
net;8  fixed,  into  the  state-house  yard,  at  Colum- 
bia ;  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  find  a  precedent 
Ibr  it  in  English  history. 

"  There  was  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure. 
The  prophecy  had  already  gone  forth ;  the  Pre- 
sident has  said  that  the  laws  will  be  obstructed. 
The  President  had  not  only  foretold  the  coming 
difficulties,  but  he  has  also  assembled  an  army. 
The  city  of  Charleston,  if  report  spoke  true,  was 
now  a  belengured  city;  the  cannon  of  Fort 
Pinckney  arc  pointing  at  it ;  and  although  they 
are  now  quietly  sleeping,  they  are  ready  to  open 
their  thunders  whenever  the  voice  of  authority 
shall  give  the  command.  And  shall  these  ter- 
rors be  let  loose  because  some  one  man  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  small  modicum  of  revenue, 
which  Congress,  the  day  after  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  might  vote  in  satisfaction  of  some  un- 
founded claim '?  Shall  we  set  so  small  a  value 
upon  the  1  ives  of  the  people  7  Let  us  at  least  wait 
to  see  the  course  of  measures.  We  can  never 
be  too  tardy  in  commencing  the  work  of  blood. 

"If  the  majority  shall  pass  this  bill,  they 
must  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility ;  I  will 
have  no  part  in  it.  When  gentlemen  recount 
the  blessings  of  union  ;  when  they  dwell  upon 
the  past,  and  sketch  out,  in  bright  perspective, 
the  future,  they  awaken  in  my  breast  all  the 
pride  of  an  American ;  my  pulse  beats  respon- 
sive to  theirs,  and  I  rogard  union,  next  to  free- 
dom, as  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Yes,  sir,  'the 
federal  Union  must  bo  preserved.'  But  how? 
Will  you  seek  to  preserve  it  by  force  ?  Will 
you  appease  tlie  angry  spirit  of  discord  by  an 
oblation  of  biood  ?  Suppose  that  the  proud 
and  haughty  spirit  of  South  Carolina  shall  not 
bond  to  your  liigh  edicts  in  token  of  fealty ;  that 
you  make  war  upon  her,  hang  her  Govenicr,  her 
legislators,  and  judges,  as  traiiors,  and  reduce 
her  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province — 
Lave  you  preserved  the  Union  ?  This  Union 
consists  of  twenty-four  States ;  would  you  have 
preserved  the  Union  by  striking  out  one  of  the 
States — one  of  the  old  thirteen?     Qeutlemen 


had  boasted  of  the  flag  of  our  country  with  iti 
thirteen  starg.  When  the  light  of  one'  of  thew 
stars  shall  have  been  extinguished,  will  the  flto 
wave  over  us,  under  which  our  fathers  foushU 
If  we  are  to  go  on  striking  out  star  after  star 
what  will  finally  remain  but  a  central  and  a 
burning  sun,  blighting  and  destroying  evcrv 
germ  of  liberty  ?  The  flag  which  I  wish  to 
wave  over  me,  la  that  which  floated  in  triumnh 
at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  bore  upon  it 
thirteen  States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was 
one.  Sir,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  pre- 
servuig  Union  and  preserving  government ;  the 
Union  may  be  annihilated,  yet  government  pre. 
served ;  but,  under  such  a  government,  no  man 
ought  to  desire  to  live." 

Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported  the  bill,  justly  rebuked  all  this  vitupera- 
tion, and  justified  the  bill,  both  for  the  equity 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  necessity  for  enacting 
them.    Ho  said : 

«  The  President,  charged  by  the  constitution  i 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  lawc,  has  sent 
us  a  message,  alleging  that  powerful  combina- 
tions are  forming  to  resist  their  execution ;  that 
the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis ;  and  recommending  sundry  enactments 
as  necessary  for  the  occasion.  The  message  k- 
iiig  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  in  compliance  with 
the  President's  recommendation.  It  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  message.  Every  thing  in  the 
bill,  every  single  provision,  which  is  now  com- 
plained of,  is  in  the  message.  Yet  the  whole 
war  is  raised  ligainst  the  bill,  and  against  the 
committee,  as  if  the  committee  had  originated 
the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  and  ad- 
dress us,  as  if  they  were  arguing  against  some 
measure  of  a  factious  opposition.  They  looit 
the  same  way,  sir,  and  speak  with  the  same  ve- 
hemence, as  they  used  to  do  when  they  raised 
their  patriotic  voices  against  what  they  called  a  I 
'  coalition.' 

"  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  known,  once  for  nil,  that  I 
this  is  an  administration  measure ;  that  it  ij  I 
the  President's  osvn  measure ;  and  I  pray  gen- 1 
tlemeu  to  have  the  goodness^  if  they  call  it  Laid  I 
names,  and  talk  loudly  nganist  its  friends,  not 
to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attack  it,  if  | 
they  choose  to  attack  it,  in  its  origin, 

"Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  majority  of  the  j 
committee   reporting  the  bill  are  friends  and  I 
supporters  of  the  administration ;  and  that  it  is 
maintained  in    this   house  by  those  who  awl 
among  his  steadfast  friends,  of  long  standinp:, 

"It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  alivady  said,  the  I'rosi- 
dcnt's  own  measure.    Let  those  who  oppose  it,  j 
oppose  it  as  such.    Let  thcni  fairly  acknuniedgc 
its  origin,  and  meet  it  acconlingly.  j 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  who  j 
spoke  first  against  the  bill,  said  he  found  in  il  | 
another  Jersey  prison-sliip ;  let  him  state,  then, 
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llot  the  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Gon- 
g^  recommending  a  renewal  of  the  suilerings 
^horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship.     He 
UTS,  too,  that  the  bill  snuna  of  the  alien  and 
(edition  law.     But  the  bill  is  fragrant  of  no 
tg^er  except  the  same  which  perfumes  the 
meseage-    Let  him,  then,  say,  if  he  thinks  so, 
1  (luj;  General  Jackson  advises  a  revival  of  the 
urisciploB  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
nThe  honorable  member  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
I  Tr]erl,  finds  out  a  resemblance  between  this 
(ill  ancl  the  Boston  port  bill.     Sir,  if  one  of 
jieje  be  imitated  from  the  other,  the  imitation 
is  the  President's.    The  bill  makes  the  Presi- 
jent,  lie  says,  sole  judge  of  the  constitution. 
Does  he  moan  to  say  that  the  President  has 
1  ^commended  a  measure  which  is  to  make  him 
(olc  judge  of  the  constitution  ?    The  bill,  ho  de- 
direa  sacrifices  every  thing  to  arbicrary  power 
-he  will  lend  no  aid  to  its  passage — he  would 
I  j^j  <bo  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such 
I  Roman.'    He  did  not  say  '  the  old  Roman.' 
let  the  gentleman  well  knows,  that  if  any  thing 
is  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  power,  the  sacrifice 
lus  been  demanded  by  the  '  old  lloman,'  as  he 
UKJ  others  have  called  him ;  by  the  President 
whom  he  has  supported,  so  often  and  so  ably, 
br  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country.     He 
I  fsjB,  too,  that  one  of  the  sections  is  an  English 
' '  jr  Bay  law,  except  that  it  is  much  worse. 
litis  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may  bo,  is  just 
ihit  the  President's  message  recommended. 
Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  re- 
narks  of  hoth  the  honorable  gentlemen  from 
1  Sorth  Carolina.    It  is  not  necessary-to  particu- 
toize  those  remarks.    They  were  in  the  same 

litniii. 

"Therefore,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be 
I  biomi,  that  the  war  which  these  gentlemen 
(iioose  to  wage,  is  waged  against  tho  measures 
(fthe  administration,  against  the  President  of 
I  thOT  own  choice.  The  controversy  has  arisen 
lleween  him  and  them,  and,  in  its  progress, 
I  they  will  probably  come  to  a  distinct  under- 
I  Etaiiiling. 

■Mr,  President,  I  am  not  to  be  undersi  >od  as 
|ijinitting  that  these  charges  agivinst  the  bill  are 
j  just,  or  that  they  would  be  just  if  made  against 
I  Ik  message.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  them 
I  wholly  unjust  No  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
I  an  be  made  good.  I  think  the  bill,  or  some 
I  milar  measure,  had  become  indispensable,  and 
Itlikt  the  President  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
I  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
I.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  look  on  and 
r«Bilent,  while  dangers  threateneu  vlio  Ui.ic;:, 
I  iM  existing  laws  were  not  competent,  in  his 
I  judgment,  to  avert. 

I  "Mr,  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say, 
Itbt  I  support  this  mca.sure,  as  an  independent 
Iwmkrof  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  tho 
liictatcB  of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  no  man-s 
ilttder:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  follow  no  lead, 
pttbat  of  public  duty,  and  the  star  of  the  con- 
llitution.   I  believe  the  country  is  in  consider- 


able danger ;  I  believe  an  nnlawAil  combination 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  believe 
the  crisis  calls  for  a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing, 
but  inflexibly  firm  execution  of  the  laws.  And, 
under  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty  support 
to  tho  administration,  in  all  measures  which  I 
deem  to  be  fair,  just,  and  necessary.  And  in 
supporting  these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my 
fair  share  of  responsibility,  to  support  them 
frankly  and  fairly,  without  reflections  on  tho 
past,  and  without  mixing  othei^topics  in  their 
discussion. 

"Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  on  this  subject.  I 
think  public  opinion  sets  with  an  irresistible 
force  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  favor  of  tho 
measures  recommended  by  the  President,  and 
against  the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  tho  Union.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  of  us,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  government,  to  maintain  that 
government ;  to  be  just,  and  tear  not ;  to  make 
all  and  suitable  provisions  for  tho  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the 
constitution  against  whatsoever  may  endanger 
them.  For  one,  I  obey  this  public  voice ;  I 
comply  with  this  demand  of  the  people.  I  sup- 
port tho  administration  in  measures  which  I 
believe  to  be  necessary;  and,  while  pursuing 
this  course,  I  look  unhesitatingly,  and  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  for  tho  approbation  of  the 
country. 

Tho  support  which  Mr.  Webster  gave  to  all 
tho  President's  measures  in  relation  to  South 
Carolina,  and  his  exposure  of  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  being  the  first  to  detect  and  de- 
nounce that  heresy,  made  him  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  friends ;  and  must 
have  been  the  main  cause  of  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
the  concoction  of  their  bill,  called  a  compromise. 
His  motives  oa  well  as  his  actions  were  attacked, 
and  he  was  accused  of  subserviency  t.o  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  sake  of  future  favor.  At  the  same 
time  all  tho  support  vrhich  he  gave  to  these 
measures  was  the  regular  result  of  the  principles 
which  he  laid  down  in  his  first  speeches  against 
nullification  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Ilayne,  and 
he  could  not  have  done  less  without  being  dere- 
lict to  his  own  principles  then  avowed.  It  was 
a  proud  era  in  his  life,  supporting  with  tran- 
scendent ability  the  cause  of  the  constitution 
and  of  tho  country,  in  the  person  of  a  chief 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  politically  oppoi5ed 
bursting  the  bonds  of  party  at  the  call  of  duty, 
and  displaying  a  patriotism  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  imitation.  General  Jackson  felt  the 
debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration   which  he 
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owed  him ;  the  countiy,  without  distinction  of 
party,  felt  the  same;  and  the  univc -ality  of 
the  feeling  was  one  of  the  grateful  ii  .mccs  of 
popular  applause  and  justice  when  great  talents 
are  seen  exerting  themselves  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  He  was  the  colossal  figure  ou  the 
political  stage  during  that  eventful  time;  and 
his  labors,  splendid  in  their  day,  survive  for  the 
benefit  of  disAint  posterity. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

ME.  CALHOUN'S  NITIXIFIOATION  EES0LUTI0N8. 

Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the 
discussions  on  the  South  Carolina  proceedings, 
was  the  introduction  in  the  Senate  of  a  set  of 
resolutions  by  Mr,  Calhoun,  entitled  by  him, 
^^Resolutions  on  the  powers  of  the  government;  " 
but  all  involving  the  doctrine  of  nullification ; 
and  the  debate  upon  them  deriving  its  point  and 
character  from  the  discussion  of  that  doctrine. 
The  following  were  the  resolutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States  composing  these  United  States  are  united 
ns  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact,  to  which 
the  people  of  each  State  acceded  as  a  separate 
sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its 
own  particular  ratification ;  and  that  the  Union, 
of  wlych  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union 
between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

^'IleBolvtd,  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  thus  united  by  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, in  forming  that  instrument,  and  in  creating 
a  general  government  to  carry  into  eficct  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  formed,  delegated 
to  that  government,  for  that  purpose,  certain 
definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving 
at  the  same  time,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residu- 
ary mass  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  its  own 
separate  government;  and  that  whenever  the 
general  government  assumes  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts 
are  unauthorized,  and  are  of  no  clFect ;  and  that 
the  same  government  is  not  made  the  final 
judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that 
would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  par- 
ties, without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  uf  redress. 

'^Jieaohed,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  taken  collectively  as  m- 


dividuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have  been,  united  ool 
the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and  as  suchi 
are  qow  formed  into  one  nation  or  people  orP 
that  they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  onal 
stage  of  their  political  existence ;  that  the  peonW 
of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  havS 
not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their  KovcreimJ 
ty ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  bcej 
transferred  to  the  general  government'  thaB 
they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing 
treason  through  their  respective  State  governJ 
ments ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judeJ 
ing  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  thJ 
powers  reserved,  and,  of  consequence,  of  tlioso 
delegated ;  are  not  only  without  foundation  in 
truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  wrtain  anJ 
plain  historical  facts,  and  the  clearest  dcductioi3 
of  reason ;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  tha 
part  of  the  general  government,  or  any  of  iti 
departments,  claimmg  authority  from  so  crros, 
neous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  bo  unconJ 
stitutional,  must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  ta 
subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  to  dcstro]! 
the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and  to  reiul 
on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government,  withouj 
constitutional  check  or  limitation,  and  whidj 
must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  libertS 
itself." 

To  which  Mr.  Grundy  offered  a  counter  set] 
as  follows: 

"1.  Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution  of  thj 
United  States,  certain  powers  are  delegated  ti 
the  general  government,  and  those  not  dele;aJ 
ted,  or  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserve! 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  powers  express 
ly  granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  genen 
government,  and  prohibited  to  the  States 
that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  lay  imposts  ii 
by  the  constitution  wliolly  transferred  from  thJ 
State  authorities  to  the  general  govemmenU 
without  any  reservation  of  power  or  right  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  1 

"4.  /?e«oZm/,  That  the  tariff  laws  of  1828 
and  1832  are  exercises  of  the  constitutional 
power  possessed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unitcc 
States,  whatever  various  opinions  may  exist  a 
to  their  policy  and  justice. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  an  attempt  on  the  part  o^ 
a  State  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress  passed  up 
on  any  subject  exclusively  confided  by  the  m 
stitution  to  Congress,  is  an  encroachment  on  thj 
rights  of  the  general  g(  >emment. 

'•  6.  Resolved,  That  attempts  to  obstruct  ( 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  several  acts  of  Conj 
gross  imposing  duties  on  imports,  whether  bl 
ordinances  of  conventions  or  legislative  cnacl 
ments,  are  not  warranted  by  the  constitution 
and  are  dangerous  to  the  political  institutions  o| 
the  country." 

It  was  in  the  discussion  of  these  resoiutioni 
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pj  the  kindred  subjects  of  the  "force  bill  ".and 
d^"  revenue  collection  bill,"  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
j[jt  publicly  revealed  the  source  from  which 
]^  obtained  the  seminal  idea  of  nullification  as 
iitmcdy  in  a  government.    The  Virginia  reso- 
I  of  '98-'99,  were  the  assumed  source  of 
the  power  itself  as  applicable  to  our  federal  and 
I  State  governments ;  but  the  essential  idea  of  nul- 
i  [fication  as  a  peaceful  and  la^vf^l  mode  of  arrcst- 
>  a  measure  of  the  general  government  by  the 
I  iction  of  one  of  the  Stales,  was  derived  from  the 
ie(o  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  the 
I  Boman  government.    I  had  often  heard  him  talk 
ttribunitian  power,  and  celebrate  it  as  the 
perfection  of  good  government — as  being  for  the 
1  benefit  of  the  weaker  part,  and  operating  ncga- 
I  Utely  to  prevent  oppression,  and  not  positively  to 
j  Joinjustice — but  I  never  sav/  him  carry  that  idea 
into  a  public  speech  but  once,  and  that  was  on 
the  discussion  of  his  resolutions  of  this  session ; 
Uf though  actually  delivered  while  the  "force 
bill"  was  before  the  Senate,  yet  all  his  doctrinal 
I  ugumnit  on  that  bill  was  the  amplification  of 
hii  nullification  resolutions.    On  that  occasion 
b  traced  the  Roman  tribunitian  power,  and  con- 
1  it  a  cure  for  all  the  disorders  to  which 
I  the  Roman  state  had  been  subject,  and  the  cause 
I  to  which  all  her  subsequent  greatness  was  to  be 
iltrihuted.    This  remarkable  speech  was  deliver- 
ed February  15th,  1833,  and  after  depicting  a 
I  {OTcmraent  of  the  majority — a  majority  uncheck- 
Itdbra  ri^ht  in  the  minority  of  staying  tlieir 
I  Kssiircs— to  l-c  unmitigated  despotism,  he  then 
proceeded  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  excellence  of  the 
K'oandtho  secession  power;  and  thusdeliver- 
ItdMmscir: 

"He  d^ght  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of 
I  these  remarks,  of  which  the  Roman  furnished 
ix  most  familiar  and  striking.  It  was  a  woU- 
I  knoini  fact,  that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
I  (joins,  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
llnoimitian  power,  the  goycrnmcnt  fell  into  a 
I  ilate  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  distraction, 
iDd,  he  might  add,  corruption.  How  did  this 
I  lappen  ?  The  explanation  will  throw  important 
Ilishtonthe  subject  under  consideration.  The 
[winmunity  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  pa- 
Itriciims  and  the  plebeians,  with  the  powcrr  of 
I  the  state  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
I  iriihout  adequate  check  to  protect  the  rights  of 
I  the  latter.  The  result  was  as  might  bo  expected. 
jfte  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  the  go- 
jtemmcnt  into  the  means  of  making  money,  to 
Ittncli  themselves  and  their  dependants.  They, 
liiaword,  hjid  their  American  system,  growing 
Imtof  the  peculiar  character  of  the  government 


and  condition  of  the  country.     This  requires 
explanation.    At  that  period,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  when  one  nation  conquered  an- 
otherj  the  lands  of  the  vanquished  belonged  \o 
the  victors ;  and,  accoixling  to  the  Roman  law 
the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  parts, 
one  allotted  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  people, 
and  the  other  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  trea- 
sury, of  which  the  patricians  had  the  distribu- 
tion and  administration.    The  patricians  abused 
their  power,  by  withholding  from  the  people 
that  wliich  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  them, 
and  by  converting  to  their  own  use  that  which, 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  treasury.    In  a  word, 
they  took  to  themselves  the  entire  spoils  of  vic- 
tory, and  they  had  thus  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tive to  keep  the  state  perpetually  involved  in 
war,  to  the  utter  impoverishment  and  oppression 
of  the  people.  After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power, 
by  all  peaceable  means,  and  the  oppression  be- 
coming intolerable,  the  people  at  last  withdrew 
from  the  city;  they,  in  a  word,  seceded;  and, 
to  induce  them  to  reunite,  the  patricians  con- 
ceded to  the  plebeians,  as  the  means  of  protect- 
ing their  separate  interests,  the  very  power  which 
he  contended  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  States,  but  which  is  now  represented  as 
necessarily  leading  to  disunion.    They  granted 
to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  three  tri- 
bunes from  among  themselves,  whose  persons 
should  be  sacred,  and  who  should  have  the 
right  of  interposing  their  veto,  not  only  against 
the  passage  of  law.^,  but  even  against  their  exe- 
cution ;  a  power  which  those  who  take  a  shal- 
low insight  into  human  nature  would  pronounce 
inconsistent  with  the  staaigth  and  unity  of  the 
state,  if  not  utterly  impracticable.    Yet,  so  far 
from  that  being  the  ellect,  from  that  day  the 
genius  of  Rome  became  ascendant,  and  victory 
followed  her  steps  till  she  had  established  an 
almost  universal  dominion. 

"  IIow  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  all  antici- 
pation be  explained  ?    The  cxplanativ,a  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  simple.    No  measure  or  move- 
ment could  be  adopted  without  the  concurring 
consent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other, 
and,  of  consequence,  the  desire  and  objects  of 
j  neither  could  bo  eflectcd  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other.    To  obtain  this  concurrences 
,  each  was  compelled  to  consult  the  good  will  of 
:  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office  not  simply 
■  those  who  might  have  the  confidence  of  the  or- 
der to  which  ho  belonged,  but  also  that  of  the 
other.     The  result  was,  that  men  possessing 
,  those  qualities  which  would  naturally  command 
,  confidence,  moderation,  wisdom,  justice,  and  pa- 
j  triotism,  were  elevated  to  office ;  and  these,  by 
I  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  the  prudence 
i  of  their  counsel,  together  with  that  spirit  of 
]  unanimity  necessarily  i-esulting  from  tlie  con- 
']  curring  assent  of  the  two  onlers,  furnishes  the 
I  real  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
j  state,  and  of  that  extraordinary  wisdom,  mode- 
I  ration,  and  firmness,  which  in  so  remarkable  » 
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degree  characterized  her  public  men.  He  might 
illustrate  the  truth  of  th<)  position  wh<ch  he  had 
laid  dovm,  by  a  refererco  iu  the  l)isiury  of  all 
free  states,  aucient  ami  inoiltm,  di.stir.i.iiiBh  >^ 
for  their  power  and  ^^triotiFin  :  and  coiiciusi* e- 
ly  show  not  only  thai  lhc;o  t-;ii  not  one  whu'h 
had  not  souo  contrivat  cc,  tunle.'  some  Ibrra,  hy 
whicix  the  Cfncurrin/r;  aisoni  of  the  •''"fferiuf 
portions  of  t;io  commviity  wny  raade  nwemnry 
in  the  action  of  goremmi'nt,  but  ako  that  Use 
Tirtae,  patrioti -n,  and  ■t'^rength  of  the  state 
woro  )u  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
ntenr/H  of  securing  such  assent.  In  estimating 
the  o[.>efation  of  this  principle  in  our  system, 
which  depewl'?,  as  he  had  suited,  on  the  ight 
of  int<:i'i)ositii.ii  on  dko  part  of  the  Sliite,  we 
must  not  omit  to  lake  into  ronsiderati 'li  thn 
amending  power,  by  vhich  now  jx  •. '  r-a  may  bo 
granted,  or  any  dc"iuigemei?t  of  tht  i-ystcm  bi; 
corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States ;  aud  thus,  in  the  same 
degree,  strengthening  the  power  of  repairing 
any  derangement  occasioned  by  the  executive 
action  of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  power  of  inter- 
position, fairly  understood,  may  bo  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  n^jpcal  against  tho  usurpations 
of  the  general  gov  rnmcnt,  tho  .joint  agent  of  all 
the  States,  to  the  States  themselves,  to  bo  de- 
cided, under  the  air.onding  power,  affirmatively, 
in  favor  of  the  government,  by  tho  voice  of 
three-fourths  of  tho  States,  as  the  highest  power 
known  under  tho  system. 

"Mr.  0.  said  that  hu  knew  tho  difficulty,  in 
our  country,  of  establushing  tho  truth  of  the 
principle  for  which  ho  contended,  though  rest- 
mg  upon  the  clearest  reason,  and  tested  by  the 
universal  experience  of  free  nations.  He  knew 
that  the  governments  of  the  several  States  would 
bo  cited  as  an  argument  against  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  absolute  majority ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  a 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  given;  that  the 
objects  of  expenditure  which  fell  within  the 
sphere  of  a  State  government  were  few  and  in- 
considerable ;  so  that,  be  their  action  ever  so 
irregular,  it  could  occasion  but  littlo  derange- 
ment. If,  instead  of  being  members  of  this 
great  confederacy,  they  formed  distinct  commu- 
nities, and  were  compelled  to  raise  armies,  and 
incur  other  expenses  necessary  for  their  defence, 
the  laws  which  he  had  laid  down  as  necessarily 
controlling  the  action  of  a  State,  wlicre  the  will 
of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  prevailed, 
would  speedily  disclose  themselves  in  faction, 
anarchy,  and  corruption.  Even  as  the  case  is, 
the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred were  perceptible  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  populous  members  of  the  Union,  whose 
governments  had  a  powerful  central  action,  and 
which  already  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  that 
moneyed  action  which  is  the  invariable  forerun- 
ner of  corruption  and  convulsions. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  general  government ; 
we  have  now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertain 


that  the  tendency  to  conflict  in  this  action  ii 
between  Southern  and  other  sections.    The  Jik 
ter,  having  a  decided  majority,  must  habitually 
be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  government 
both  ui  this  and  in  tne  other  House ;  and  bclne 
governed  by  that  instinctive  love  of  power  so 
latural  to  the  human  breast,  they  must  become 
t  (J  advocates  of  the  power  of  government  and 
'  i  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the  limitations- 
while  the  other  and  weaker  section  is  as  neces- 
sarily thrown  on  the  side  of  tho  limitations.  In 
one  word,  the  one  section  is  the  natural  guar- 
dian  of  the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  of 
the  reserved ;  and  the  struggle  on  the  side  of 
.  he  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the  powers  while 
that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.   The 
contest  will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  power 
and  Ubert^,  and  such  he  considered  the  present- 
a  contest  m  which  tho  weaker  section,  with  its 
peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  situation  has  at 
stake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.    Should 
they  bo  able  to  maintain  in  their  full  vi^or  their 
reserved  rights,  liberty  and  prosperity"  will  be 
their  portion ;  but  if  they  yield,  and  permit  the 
stronger  interest  to  consolidate  within  itself  all 
the  powers  of  the  government,  then  will  its  fate 
be  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  aborigines 
whom  they  have  expelled,  or  of  their  slaves. 
In  this  great  struggle  laetween  tho  delegated  and 
rcser^•ed  powers,  so  far  from  repininp;  that  his  lot 
and  that  of  those  whom  he  represented  is  cast  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  he  rejoiced  that  such  is  thu 
fact ;  for  though  we  pai-ticipate  in  but  few  of 
the  advantages  of  the  government,  we  are  com- 
pensated, and  more  than  compensated,  in  not 
beijig  so  much  exposed  to  its  corruption.  Noi" 
did  he  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  Ic 
discharged,  as  tho  defence  of  the  resen'cd  powers 
against,  apparently,  such  i'oarful  odds,  had  been 
assigned  to  them.    To  discharge  successfully 
this  high  duty  requires  the  highest  qualities, 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and,  should  you  perform 
it  with  a  zeal  and  ability  iu  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  instead  of  being  mere  pliinters,  oiii 
section  will  become  distinguished  for  Is  patriots 
and  statesiyen.    But,  on  tho  other  hand,  if  m 
prove  unworthy  of  this  high  destiny,  if  wo  yield 
to  the  steady  encroachment  of  power,  the  s^ 
verest  and  most  debasing  calamity  and  corrup- 
tion will  overspread  the  land.    Every  Southern 
man,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and 
faithful  to  tho  duties  which  Providence  has 
allotted  him,  wUl  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  this  government, 
which  will  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  have 
qualilied  themselves,  by  political  prostitution, 
for  admission  into  the  Magdalen  Asylum." 

In  this  extract  from  that  remarkable  speech, 
the  first  one  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  defended 
nullification  and  secession  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
which  every  word  bears  the  impress  of  intease 
thought,  there  is  distinctly  to  bo  seen  his  cpin- 
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ion  of  the  defects  of  our  duplicate  form  of  go- 
renunent  (State  and  federal),  and  of  the  remedy 
for  those  defects.  I  say,  in  our  form  of  govem- 
gient;  for  his  speech  had  a  practical  application 
tooarselTea,  and  was  a  <lefence,  or  justification 
of  the  actual  measures  of  the  State  he  represented. 
And  thi«  defect  was,  the  unchecked  authority 
of  a  majority ;  and  the  remedy  was,  an  au- 
tiumly  in  the  minority  to  check  that  majority, 
and  to  lecede.  This  clearly  was  an  absolute 
condemTtion  of  the  fundamenta.  principle  upon 
which  the  administration  of  the  federal  consti- 
tatioa  and  of  the  State  constitutions  rested. 
But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  benefits  of 
ttie  veto  and  of  secession,  as  shown  in  Roman 
Iiistoryj  he  had  recourse  to  the  Jewish  for  the 
'  same  purpose— and  found  it — ^not  in  a  veto  in 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  in  the  right  of 
secession;  and  found  it,  not  in  the  minority,  but 
the  majority,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  when 
ten  tnbes  seceded.    That  example  is  thus  intro- 


"  Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic 
DJtlons.  the  government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  its  early  period,  was  the  most  striking. 
Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  mere  confedera- 
tion, without  any  central  power,  till  a  military 
chieflun,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  without,  however,  merging  the  original 
organization  of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  central  action 
among  that  peculiar  people,  which,  in  three 
generations,  terminated  in  a  permanent  division 
of  their  tribes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a  care- 
less reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that  event 
without  being  forcibly,  struck  with  the  analogy 
in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separation,  and 
those  which  now  threaten  us  with  a  similar 
cakmity.  With  the  establishment  of  the  central 
power  in  the  king  commenced  a  system  of  tax- 
ation, which,  under  king  Solomon,  was  greatly 
increased,  to  defray  the  expense  of  rearing  the 
temple,  of  enlarging  and  embellishing  Jerusalem, 
the  seat  of  the  ccntml  government,  and  the  other 
profuse  expenditures  of  his  magnificent  reign. 
Increased  taxation  was  followed  by  its  natural 
consequences— discontent  and  complaint,  which 
before  his  death  began  to  excite  resistance.  On 
the  succession  of  his  son,  Rehoboam,  the  ten 
tribes,  headed  by  Jeroboam,  demanded  a  re- 
duction of  the  taxes ;  the  temple  being  finished, 
and  the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem  completed, 
and  the  rnnn-'y  which  had  been  raised  for  that 
purpose  being  no  longer  required,  or,  in  other 
wordSj  the  deot  being  paid,  they  demanded  a 
reJuction  of  the  duties — a  repeal  of  the  tariff". 
The  demand  was  taken  under  consideration,  and, 
i^r  consulting  the  old  men  (the  counsellors  of 
W),  who  advised  a  reduction,  he  then  took  the 
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opinion  of  the  younger  politicians,  who  had  since 
erown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their 
fathers.  He  hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and 
refused  to  make  the  reduction ;  and  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  imder  Jeroboam,  followed. 
The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  had 
received  the  disbursements,  uone  remained  to 
the  house  of  David." 

This  example  also  had  a  practical  application, 
and  a  squint  at  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98- 
'09,  and  at  the  military  chieftain  then  at  the 
head  of  our  government,  with  a  broad  intimation 
of  what  was  to  happen  if  the  taxes  were  not 
reduced ;  and  that  happened  to  be  secession.  And 
all  this,  and  the  elaborate  speech  from  which  it 
is  taken,  and  many  others  of  the  same  character 
at  the  same  time,  was  delivered  at  a  time  when 
the  elections  had  decided  for  a  reduction  of  the 
taxes — when  a  bill  in  the  House  was  under  con- 
sideration for  that  purpose — and  when  his  own 
"  compromise"  bill  was  in  a  state  of  concoction, 
and  advanced  to  a  stage  to  assure  its  final  pass- 
ing.    Strong  must  have  been  Mr.  Calhoun's 
desire  for  his  favorite  remedy,  when  he  could 
contend  for  it  under  such  circumstances — under 
circumstances  which  showed  that  it  could  not 
be  wanted  for  the  purpose  which  he  then  avowed. 
Satisfied  of  the  excellence,  and  even  necessity  ia 
our  system,  of  this  remedy,  the  next  question 
was  to  create  it,  or  to  find  it ;  create  it,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution ;  or  find  it  already 
existing  there ;  and  this  latter  was  done  by  a 
new  reading  of  the  famous  Virginia  resolutions 
of '98-'?9.    The  right  in  any  State  to  arrest  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  to  stay  it  until  three  fourths 
of  the  States  ordered  it  to  proceed,  and  with  a 
right  forcibly  to  resist  if  any  attempt  was  made 
in  the  mean  time  to  cnfoi-ce  it,  with  the  correla- 
tive right  of  secession  and  permanent  separation, 
were  all  found  by  him  in  these  resolutions — the 
third  especially,  which  was  read,  and  commented 
upon  for  the  purpose.    Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
repulsed  that  interpretation  of  the  act  of  his 
State,  and  showed  that  an  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion was  all  that  was  intended ;  and  quoted  the 
message  of  Governor  Monroe  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  tho  federal  court,  under  one  of  the 
acts  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  was  carried 
into  effect  in  the  capital  of  Virginia  with  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  any  other  judgment. 
He  said : 

"  But,  sir,  the  proceedings  of  my  State,  on 
another  occasion  of  far  higher  miportance,  b»Te 
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been  eo  flfvqnontly  referred  to.  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  oa  an  example  to  justify  the  present 
proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  that  I  mar  be 
excused  for  saying  something  of  them.  What, 
then,  was  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  in  the  me- 
morable era  of  '98  and  '99 1  She  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  as '  pal- 
pable and  alarming  infractions  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;'  she  communicated  that  protest  to  the 
othur  States  of  the  Union,  and  earnestly  appealed 
to  them  to  unite  with  her  in  a  like  declaration, 
that  this  deliberate  and  solemn  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  should  have  its  proper  elfcct  on 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  procuring  a  revi- 
rion  and  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  acts.  This 
was  'the  head  and  front  of  her  offending' — no 
more.  The  whole  object  of  the  proceedings  was, 
by  the  peaceful  force  of  public  opinion,  embodied 
through  the  organ  of  the  State  legislatures,  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question,  not  to 
oppose  or  arrest  their  execution,  while  they  re- 
mained imrepealed.  That  this  was  the  true 
spirit  and  real  purpose  of  the  proceeding,  is 
abundantly  manifested  by  the  whole  of  the  able 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  on  the  occasion.  All  the  speakers,  who 
advocated  the  resolutions  which  were  nnally 
adopted,  distinctly  placed  them  on  that  legiti- 
mate, constitutional  ""ound.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  the  distinguished  mover  and  able 
champion  of  the  resolutions.  He  said  '  the  ap- 
peal was  to  public  opinion ;  if  that  Ls  against 
us,  wo  must  yield.'  The  same  sentimrm  was 
avowed  and  maintained  by  every  friend  of  the 
resolutions,  throughout  the  debate. 

"But,  sir,  the  real  intentions  and  policy  of 
Virginia  were  proved,  not  by  declarations  and 
speeches  merely,  but  hy  facts.  If  there  ever 
was  a  kw  odious  to  t  whole  people,  by  its 
daring  violation  of  the  fundamental  guaranties 
of  public  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  it  was  the  sedition  law  to  the 
people  of  Virginia.'^  let, amid  all  this  indignant 
dissatisfaction,  after  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
legislature,  in  '98,  and  the  renewal  of  that  pro- 
test, in  '09,  this  most  odious  and  arbitrary  law 
was  peaceably  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
capital  of  the  State,  by  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  Callendcr,  who  was  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  daring  to  canvass  the  conduct  of 
our  public  men  (as  Lyon  and  Cooper  had  been 
elsewhere),  and  was  still  actually  imprisoned, 
when  the  legislature  assembled,  in  December, 
1800.  Notwithstanding  the  excited  sensibility 
of  the  public  mind,  no  popular  tumult,  no  legis- 
lative interference,  disturbed,  in  any  manner,  the 
full  and  peaceable  execution  of  tho  law.  The 
Senate  will  excuse  me,  I  trust,  for  calling  their 
attention  to,  a  most  forcible  commentary  on  the 
true  character  of  the  Virginia  proceedings  of  '98 
and  '09  (as  illustrated  in  this  transaction),  which 
was  contained  in  the  ofScial  communication  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  then  Qovemor  of  the  State,  to  the 


legisbture,  at  its  aaaembling,  in  December  IgQo 
After  referring  to  the  distribution  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  made  among  tho  people  of 
Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  report,  of  '99,  ho  says . 
'  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  jg  propor  to 
add,  that,  since  yx)ur  last  session,  tho  sedition 
law,  one  of  the  acts  complained  of,  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  in  this  commonwealth,  by  the 
decision  of  a  federal  court.  I  notice  this  event 
not  with  a  view  of  censuring  or  criticiBinj;  it 
The  transaction  has  gone  to  tho  world,  and  the 
impartial  will  judge  of  it  as  it  deserves.  I  no. 
tice  it  for  tho  purpose  of  remarking  that  tho 
decision  was  executed  with  the  same  order  and 
tranquil  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
as  could  have  been  shown  by  them,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  to  any  the  most  necessary,  constitu- 
tional,  and  popinar  acts  of  the  govornment.' " 

Mr.  Webster,  in  denying  the  derivation  of  nul- 
lification and  secession  from  the  constitutioti, 
said: 

"  The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  events 
which  must  be  preceded  by  its  own  destruction. 
Secession,  therefore,  since  it  must  bring  these 
consequences  with  it,  is  revolutionary.  And 
nullification  is  equally  revolutionary.  What  is 
revolution  t  Why,  sh-,  that  is  revolution  which 
overturns,  or  controls,  or  successfully  resists  the 
existing  public  authority  j  that  which  arrests 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power;  that  which 
introduces  a  new  paramount  authority  into  the 
rule  of  the  state.  No\^  sir,  this  is  the  precise 
object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to  supe^ede 
the  supreme  legislative  authority.  It  arrests 
the  arm  of  the  Executive  Magistrate.  It  intcN 
rupts  the  exercise  of  tho  accustomed  judicial 
power.  Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance,  it  de- 
clares null  and  void,  within  tho  State,  all  the 
revenue  laws  of  tho  United  States.  Is  not  this 
revolutionary  7  Sir,  so  soon  as  this  ordinance 
shall  be  carried  into  effect,  a  revolution  will  have 
commenced  in  South  Carolina.  She  will  hare 
thrown  off  the  authority  to  which  her  citizens 
have,  heretofore,  been  subject.  She  will  have 
declared  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  will  to 
be  above  tho  laws,  and  above  the  power  of  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  tlicir  administratioa 
If  she  makes  good  thc!-e  declarations,  she  is  re- 
volutionized. As  to  her,  it  is  as  oistinctlj  a 
change  of  the  supreme  power  as  the  American 
Revolution,  of  1776.  That  revolution  did  not 
subvert  government,  in  all  its  forms.  It  did  not 
subvert  local  laws  and  municipal  administra- 
tions. It  only  threw  off  the  dominion  of  a  power 
claiming  to  be  superior,  and  to  have  a  right,  in 
many  important  respects,  to  exercise  legislative 
authority.  Thinking  this  authority  to  have 
been  usurped  «r  abused,  the  American  colonics. 
now  the  United  States,  bade  it  defiance,  and 
freed  themselves  from  it,  by  means  of  a  revolu- 
tion. But  that  revolution  left  them  with  their 
own  municipal  laws  still,  and  the  forms  of  local 
govemmenU    If  Carolina  now  shall  effectuill; 


tion,  is  as  if  o 
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Ksigt  the  laws  of  Congress — if  she  shall  be  her 
own  judge,  take  her  remedy  into  hor  own  hands, 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  when  she  pleases, 
tnd  disobey  them  when  she  pleases — she  will 
reliere  herself  from  a  paramount  power,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  did  the  American  colonies,  in  1776. 
In  other  words,  she  will  achieve,  as  to  herself,  a 
itTolation." 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  show  what 
Bulliflcation  was,  as  reduced  to  practice  in  the 
ordinance,  and  other  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  said: 

"But,  sir,  while  practical  nullification  in 
Sonth  Carolina  would  be,  as  to  herself,  actual 
ind  distinct  revolution,  its  necessary  tendency 
must  also  be  to  spread  revolution,  and  to  break 
up  the  constitution,  as  to  all  the  other  States. 
It  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vital  principle  of 
the  whole  Union.  To  allow  State  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  Congress  to  be  rightful  and  proper, 
to  admit  nullification  in  some  States,  and  yet 
not  expect  to  see  a  dismemberment  of  the  en- 
tire gwrernment,  appears  to  me  the  wildest  illu- 
(ion  tSd  the  most  extravagant  folly.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  not  conscious  of  the  direction  or 
tlio  rapidity  of  his  own  course.  The  current  of 
his  opiniona  sweeps  him  along,  he  knows  not 
whither.  To  begin  with  nullification,  with  the 
avowed  intent,  nevertheless,  not  to  proceed  to 
secession,  dismemberment,  and  general  revolu- 
tion, is  as  if  ono  were  to  take  the  plunge  of 
Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half- 
way down.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  rash  adventurer  must  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dark  abyss  below,  were  it  not  that  that 
abyss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 

•*  NulUflcation,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power 
of  tho  law,  absolves  citizens  from  their  duty, 
subverts  the  foundation  both  of  protection  and 
obedience,  dispenses  with  oaths  and  obligations 
of  allegianoj,  and  elevates  another  authority  to 
supreme  commiind.  Is  not  this  revolution  ? 
And  it  raises  to  supreme  command  four-and- 
twenty  cUstinct  powers,  each  professing  to  be 
under  a  general  government,  and  yet  each  set- 
ting its  laws  at  defiance  at  pleasure.  Is  not 
this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution  1  Sir,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  whole  country.  If  it 
cannot  sttuid  altogether,  it  cannot  stand  in 
parts;  and,  if  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
every  where,  they  cannot  long  be  executed  any 
where.  The  gentleman  very  well  knows  that 
all  duties  and  imposts  must  be  uniform  through- 
out the  country.  He  knows  that  we  cannot 
have  one  rule  or  one  law  for  South  Caiolina, 
and  another  for  other  States.  He  must  see, 
therefore,  and  does  see — every  man  sees— that 
the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  tho  laws 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  or  their  execution 
in  Carolina  as  well  as  elsawncre.  And  this  re- 
peal is  demanded,  hcaiuse  a  single  State  inter- 
poKs.her  veto^  mi  thrmtena  resistance  1    The 


result  of  the  gentleman's  opinions,  or  rather  the 
very  text  of  his  doctrine,  is,  that  no  act  of  Con- 
gress can  bind  all  the  States,  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  which  is  not  admitted  by  all ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  single  State  is  bound,  against  its 
own  dissent,  by  a  law  of  imposts.  This  was 
precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  for  remedy  of  which  this 
coi  "titution  was  adopted.  The  leading  object 
in  establishing  this  government,  an  object  forced 
on  the  country  by  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  tho  law,  was  to 
give  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  coUoct  im- 
posts without  the  consent  of  particular  States. 
The  revolutionary  debt  remained  unpaid;  the 
national  treasuty  was  bankrupt;  the  country 
was  destitute  of  credit ;  Congress  issued  its 
requisitions  on  tho  States,  and  the  States  neg- 
lected them ;  there  was  no  power  of  coercion 
but  war;  Congress  could  not  lay  imposts,  or 
other  taxes,  by  its  own  authority;  the  whole 
general  government,  therefore,  was  little  more 
than  a  name.  The  articles  of  confederation,  as 
to  purposes  of  revenue  and  finance,  were  nearly 
a  dead  letter.  The  country  sougnt  to  escape 
from  this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and  disgrace- 
ful, by  constituting  a  government  which  should 
have  power  of  itself  to  lay  duties  and  taxes,  and 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare ;  and  to  lay  these  duties  and  taxes 
in  all  the  States,  without  a.sking  thelconsent 
of  the  State  goverments.  This  was  tho  very 
power  on  which  the  new  constitution  was  to  de- 
pend for  all  its  ability  to  do  good ;  and,  without 
il  it  can  be  no  government,  now  or  at  any  time. 
Yet,  sir,  it  is  precisely  against  this  power,  so 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  very  being  of 
the  government,  that  South  Carolina  directs  her 
ordinance.  She  attacks  the  government  in  its 
authority  to  raise  revenue,  the  very  mainspring 
of  the  whole  system ;  and,  if  she  succeed,  every 
movement  of  that  system  must  inevitably  cease. 
It  is  of  no  avail  that  she  declares  that  she  does 
not  ro>3ist  the  law  as  a  revenue  law,  but  as  a 
law  for  protecting  manufactures.  It  is  a  reve- 
nue law ;  it  is  the  very  law  by  forco  of  which 
the  revenue  is  collected ;  if  it  l>c  arrested  in  any 
State,  tho  revenue  ceases  in  that  State ;  it  is,  in 
a  word,  the  sole  reliance  of  the  government  for 
the  means  of  maintaining  itself  and  performing 
its  duties." 

Mr.  Webster  condensed  into  four  brief  and 
pointed  propositions  his  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  our  federal  government,  as  being  a  Union 
in  contradistinction  to  a  League,  and  as  acting 
upon  INDIVIDUALS  in  contradistinction  to  States, 
and  as  being,  in  these  features  discriminated 
from  the  old  confederation. 

"  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  Unite«l  States 
is  not  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between 
the  people  of  tho  several  States  in  their  sove- 
reign  capacities ;    but  a  government  proper, 
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founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  direct  relations  loetween  itedf^  ^lul  in- 
dividualR. 

'■  2.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dis- 
•olve  these  relations ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve 
them  but  revolution;  and  that,  consequently, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sooossion  wit'  out 
revolution. 

"3.  That  there  is  a  supremo  lav^  consisting 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  acts  of 
Oongress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  trea- 
ties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of  assuming 
the  cliaracter  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  Con- 
gress must  Judge  of,  and  finally  interpret,  this 
supreme  law,  so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass 
acts  of  legislation  ;  and,  in  cases  capable  of  as- 
suming, and  actually  assuming,  the  character  of 
a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  the  final  interpreter. 

"  4.  That  an  attempt  br  a  State  to  abrogate, 
annul,  or  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest 
its  operation  within  her  limits,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  i»  unconstitu- 
tional, is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers 
of  the:  general  governments  and  on  the  equal 
rights  of  other  States ;  a  plain  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  proceeding  essentially  revo- 
lutionary in  its  character  and  tendency." 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  his  speech,  an  elabo- 
rate an<f  able  one,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the 
high  character  of  patriot  still  more  than  that  of 
orator,  in  which  ho  intimalied  that  some  other 
cause,  besides  the  alleged  one,  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  desire  for  secession.  He  was 
explicit  thai  the  world  could  hardly  believe  in 
such  a  reason,  and  that  we  ourselves  who  hear 
and  see  all  that  is  said  and  done,  could  not  be- 
lieve it.    He  concluded  thus : 

"  Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this 
whole  controversy,  and  all  tlie  desperate  mea- 
svres  which  its  support  requires,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion,  upon  a 
provision  of  the  constitution,  between  a  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  one  side, 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit 
the  fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a  free,  popular  repub- 
lic, under  a  government  where  the  peojilo  gov- 
ern, as  they  must  always  govern,  under  such 
systems,  by  majorities,  at  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented happiness,  without  practical  oppression, 
without  evils,  such  as  may  not  only  Im  prctond- 
ed,  but  felt  and  experienced ;  evils  not  slight  or 
temporary,  but  deep,  permanent,  and  intolera- 
ble ;  a  single  State  should  rush  into  conflict 
with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  ttie 
power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to 
support  those  laws  by  her  military  power,  and 
thus  break  up  and  destroy  the  world's  last 
hope.    And  well  the  world  may  be  incredulous. 


We,  who  hear  and  see  it,  can  ourselves  hirdh 
yet  believe  it.  Even  after  all  that  had  pneti. 
ed  it,  this  ordinance  struck  the  country  with 
amazement.  It  was  incredible  and  inconceiT». 
ble,  that  South  Carolina  should  thus  plunn 
headlong  into  resistance  to  the  laws,  on  a  tniC 
ter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  question  in  which  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the  present 
day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelmlnK. 
ly  against  her.  The  ordinance  dcclareR  that 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  just  power,  by  Uyinir 
duties  on  imports,  intended  fbr  the  protection 
of  manufactures.  This  is  the  opinion  m  South 
Carolina ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion 
she  nullifies  the  laws.  Yit  has  the  rest  of  the 
country  no  right  to  its  opinions  also  7  Ig  one 
State  to  sit  sole  arbitress  1  She  maintains  that 
those  laws  are  plun,  deliberate,  and  palpable 
violations  of  the  constitution ;  that  she  bg  a 
sovereign  right  to  decide  this  matter;  and, that, 
having  so  decided,  she  is  authorized  to  resist 
their  execution,  by  her  own  sovereign  power- 
and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it,  though 
such  resistance  should  shatter  the  Union  into 
atoms." 

• 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  still 
more  explicit,  in  the  expression  of  the  belief 
already  given  (in  the  extract  from  his  spmch 
contained  in  this  work),  that  the  diacontint  in 
South  Carolina  had  a  root  deeper  than  that  of 
the  tariff;  and  Qeneral  Jackson  intimated  the 
same  thing  in  his  message  to  the  two  Houses  on 
the  South  Carolina  proceedings,  and  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  ambitious  and  personal  feelmgs 
which  might  be  involved  in  them.    Certainly  it 
was  absolutely  incomprehensible  that  this  doc- 
trine of  nullification  and  secession,  pre&guiedin 
the  Roman  secession  to  the  sacred  mount,  and 
the  Jewish  disruption  of  the  twelve  tribes,  should 
be  thus  enforced,  and  impressed,  for  that  cause 
of  the  tariff  alone ;  when,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intention  of  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  reduce  it,  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  had 
provided  for  its  reduction,  satisfactorily  to  him- 
self, in  the  act  called  a  "  compromise ; "  to  which 
he  was  a  full  contracting  party.    It  iras  bpos- 
sible  to  believe  in  the  solencss  of  that  reason,  in 
the  presence  of  circumstances  wliich  annulled  it; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  in  a  part  of  his  speah 
which  had  been  quoted,  seemed  to  rcreal  t 
glimpse  of  two  others — slavery,  about  which 
there  was  at  that  time  no  agitation— and  the 
presidency,  to   which  patriotic  Southern  men 
could  not  be  elected.    The  glimpse  exhibited  of 
the  first  of  these  causes,  was  in  this  sentence ; 
"  The  contest  (between  the  North  and  the 
South)  wUL  in  fact,be  a  contest  between pomr 
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tdi  liberty,  and  tuch  he  coruidered  the  pre- 
fg^l  a  conteit  in  which  the  weaker  lection, 
^tli  tti  peciUiar  labor,  productions  and  $itu- 
ation,  hat  at  etake  all  that  ia  dear  to  freemen." 
Qeie  is  *  distinct  declaration  that  there  wm 
then  a  contest  between  the  two  soci  on»  of  the 
Union,  and  that  that  contest  wai  between  power 
ind  liberty,  in  which  the  ft«cdom  and  the  bUto 
property  of  the  South  were  at  stake.    This  do- 
olintion  at  the  time  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, there  being  then  no  sign  of  a  slavery 
HJuitioni   but  to  close  observers  it  was  an 
omioouB  revelation  of  something  to  come,  and  an 
ipparont  laying  an  anchor  to  windward  for  a 
new  agitation  on  a  now  subject,  after  the  tariff 
vru  done  with.    Tho  second  intimation  which 
he  gave  out,  and  which  referred  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  patriotic  men  of  the  South  from  tho  presi- 
dency was  in  this  sentence :  "  Every  Southern 
iiian,  true  to  the  interesta  of  his  section,  and 
faithful  to  the  duties  which  Providence  has 
allotted  him,  will  be  forever  excluded  from  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  this  government, 
vhich  will  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  have 
jualified  themselves,  by  political  prostitution, 
for  admission  into  the  Magdalen  asylum." 
This  was  bitter ;  and  while  revealing  his  own 
feelings  at  the  prospect  of  his  own  failure  for 
the  presidency  (which  from  the  brightness  of 
the  noon-day   sun  was  dimning  down  to  the 
obecurity  of  dark  night),  was,  at  the  same  time, 
unjust,  and  contradicted  by  all  history,  previous 
and  subsequent,  of  our  national  elections ;  and 
by  his  own  history  in  connection  with  them. 
The  North  had  supported  Southern  men  for 
President— a  long  succession  of  them — and  even 
twice  concurred  in  dropping  a  Northern  Presi- 
dent at  tho  end  of  a  single  <.::rm,  and  taking  a 
Southern  in  his  place     He  hiiriself  had  hod 
Bignal  proofs  of  good  will  fi  om  tho  North  in  his 
two  elections  to  the  vice-presidency ;  in  which 
he  had  been  better  supported  in  the  North  than 
m  the  South,  getting  the  whole  party  vote  in 
the  former  while  losing  part  of  it  in  the  latter. 
It  was  evident  then,  that  the  protective  tariff 
was  not  the  sole,  or  the  main  cause  of  the  South 
Carolina  discontent ;  that  nullification  and  seces- 
Bion  were  to  continue,  though  their  ostensible 
cause  ceased;  that  resistance  wos  to  continue  on 
a  new  ground,  upon  the  same  principle,  until  a 
new  and  impossible  point  was  attained.    This 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  place,  on  the 


day  of  the  passage  of  the  "  compromis*  *'  bill, 
and  on  hearing  that  the  "  force  bill "  had  finally 
passed  fhn  House  of  Representatives.  He  then 
stood  up,  and  spoke  thus : 

''  He  had  said,  that  as  far  as  this  lubjcot  was 
concemccL  he  btlicved  that  ponce  and  harmony 
would  follow.  But  there  is  another  connected 
with  it,  which  had  passed  this  House,  and  which 
hod  just  iK-en  reported  as  having  passed  the  other, 
which  would  prevent  the  return  of  quiet.  He 
considered  the  measure  to  which  he  referred  aa 
a  virtual  repeal  of  the  constitution ;  and,  in  fact, 
worse  than  a  positive  and  direct  repeal ;  as  it 
would  leave  tho  majority  without  any  shackles 
on  its  power,  while  tho  minority,  hoping  to  shel- 
ter itself  under  its  protection,  and  having  still 
some  respect  left  for  the  instrument,  would  be 
trammelled  without  being  protected  by  its  pro- 
vlHioriM.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise 
that  tho  bill  will  be  a  practical  assertion  of  one 
theory  of  the  constitution  against  another — tho 
theory  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
that  ours  is  a  consolidated  government,  in  which 
tho  States  have  no  rights,  and  in  which,  in  fact, 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  tho  whole  com- 
munity as  the  counties  do  to  the  States  ;  and 
against  that  view  of  the  constitution  which  con- 
siders it  as  a  compact  formed  by  the  States  as 
separate  communities,  and  binding  between  the 
States,  and  not  between  the  individual  citizr'is. 
No  man  of  candor,  who  admitted  that  our  con- 
stitution is  a  compact,  and  was  formed  and  is 
binding  in  the  manner  he  had  iust  stated,  but 
must  acknowledge  that  biU  utterly  over- 

throws and  prostrate!  onstitution;   and 

that  it  leaves  the  goven.    .      under  the  control 
of  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority. 

"  If  the  measure  be  acquiesced  in,  it  will  bo 
the  termination  of  that  long  controversy  which 
began  in  the  convention,  and  which  has  been 
continued  under  various  fortunes  until  tho  pre- 
sent day.  But  it  ought  not — it  will  not — it 
cannot  be  acquiesced  in — unless  the  South  is 
dead  to  the  sense  of  her  liberty,  and  blind  to 
those  dangers  which  surround  and  menace  them ; 
she  never  will  cease  resistance  until  the  act  is 
erased  from  the  statute  book.  To  suppose  that 
the  entire  power  of  the  Union  may  bo  placed  in 
the  hands  of  this  government,  and  that  all  the 
various  interests  in  this  widely  extended  country 
may  be  safely  placed  under  the  will  of  an  un- 
checked mmority,  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and 
madness.  The  result  would  be  inevitable,  that 
power  would  be  exclusively  centered  in  the 
dominant  interest  north  of  this  river,  and  that 
all  the  south  of  it  would  be  held  as  subjected 
provinces,  to  be  controlled  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  stronger  section.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  endure  ;  and  tho  constitution 
and  liberty  of  the  country  would  fall  in  the  con- 
test, if  permitted  to  continue. 

"  He  trusted  that  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  every  whor^ 
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U  woll  in  the  Nortli  lis  in  the  South ;  that  those 
who  maintunod  the  tloctrinvH  of  '1)8,  ami  tho 
•OTerelKntit'8  of  tho  Stat*  ■ :  that  tho  republkittn 
party  throughout  tho  country  would  rally  a((Hin.st 
this  attempt  to  cstabliith,  by  law,  doctrines  which 
muHt  subvert  the  principles  on  which  freo  insti- 
tutionn  could  be  innlntamcd." 

Horo  wiiR  a  new  departure,  upon  a  new  point, 
as  violent  as  the  former  complaint,  looking  to 
the  same  remedy,  nnd  unfounded  and  impossible. 
This  force  bill,  which  was  a  repi-al  of  tho  con- 
stitution, in  tho  eyes  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  a 
mere  revival  of  formerly  existing  statuten,  and 
could  have  no  operation,  if  resistance  to  the  tariff 
laws  ceased.  Yet,  nulliOcation  and  secession 
wero  to  proceed  until  it  was  crawd  iVom  tho 
statute  book  j  and  nil  tho  morbid  views  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  Vir^'inia  resolutions  of 
"j)8  and  '09,  wero  to  hold  their  places  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's imagination,  and  dominate  his  conduct  in 
all  his  political  action,  until  thin  statutn  was 
enued.  But  it  is  due  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  followers,  to  say  that,  while  concurring  in 
his  complaints  against  the  federal  government, 
•nd  in  his  remetlies,  they  dissented  from  his 
source  of  derivation  of  these  remedies.  IIo 
fouf-ri  them  in  the  constitution,  shown  to  be 
there  by  tho  'OS-'U'J  Virginia  resolutions;  the 
manly  sense  of  McDuffle,  and  some  others,  re- 
jected that  sojdiistry,  and  found  their  justiflca- 
tion  wholly  in  the  revolutionary  right  of  self- 
defence  from  intolerable  oi>pression. 


CUAPTER    LXXXV. 

SECRET  HISTOUYOF  THE  "CO.MrROMISE"OFlS88. 

Mb.  GALnouN  and  Mr.  Clay  were  early,  and 
long,  rival  aspirants  for  tho  Presidency,  and  an- 
tagonistic leaders  in  opposite  political  systems; 
and  tho  coalition  between  them  in  1833  was 
only  a  hollow  truce  (embittered  by  the  humilia- 
tions to  which  Mr.  Calh..un  was  subjected  in  the 
protective  features  of  the  "  compromise  ")  and 
only  kept  alive  for  a  few  years  by  their  mutual 
interest  with  respect  to  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Tan  Buren.  A  rupture  was  foreseen  by  evoiy 
observer ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  took  place,  and 
in  open  Senate,  and  in  a  way  to  give  the  key  to 
the  secret  motives  which  led  to  that  compromise. 


It  became  a  question  between  thorn  which  htd 
the  Hpjii'r  hand  of  the  other — in  their  own !«, 
g\iago — which  was  muster  of  the  other— on  th»t 
occasion.  Mr.  Calhoim  declared  that  he  hid 
Mr.  Clay  down — had  him  on  his  back— wus  hli 
master.  Mr.  Clay  retorted :  He  my  nuuttcr!  I 
would  not  own  him  for  the  meanest  of  my  uLiTes, 
Of  course,  there  were  calls  to  order  alxnit  that 
time ;  but  tho  question  of  mat  tery,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  tho  passage  of  the  act 
were  still  points  of  contestation  between  them 
and  came  up  for  altercation  in  other  forms.  Mr. 
Calhoun  claimed  a  controling  inllucneo  for  thu 
military  attitude  of  South  Carolina,  and  its  in- 
timidating oft'ect  ujwn  tho  federal  government. 
Mr.  C  ay  ridiculed  this  idea  of  intimidation,  and 
said  the  little  boys  that  muster  in  the  streits  with 
their  tiny  wooden  swords,  had  as  well  pretend 
to  terrify  tho  grand  army  of  Bonaparte :  and 
afterwards  said  he  would  toll  how  it  hapiiened 
wliich  wus  thus :  His  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
John  M.  Clayton),  said  to  him  ono  day-~tk'«c 
South  Carolinians  act  very  badly,  but  they  are 
good  fellows,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  let  Jackson  hang 
them.  This  was  after  Mr.  Clay  had  brought  in 
his  bill,  and  while  it  lingered  without  the  least 
apparent  chance  of  passing — paralyzed  by  thij 
vehement  opposition  of  tho  manufacturers :  and 
ho  urged  Mr.  Clay  to  take  a  now  move  with  liia 
bill — to  got  it  referred  to  a  committee— and  by 
them  got  into  a  shape  in  which  it  could  piss, 
Mr.  Clay  did  so — had  tho  reference  made— aad 
a  committee  appointed  suitable  for  tho  mcasura 
— some  of  strong  will,  and  earnest  for  the  bill, 
and  some  of  gentle  temperament,  inclined  to  easy 
measures  on  hard  occasions.  They  were; 
Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Grundy, 
Rives. 

This  was  the  movement,  and  tho  inducing 
causo  on  one  side :  now  for  the  ctiu.so  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Letcher,  a  representative  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  first  to  conceive  an  idea  otfom 
compromise  to  release  South  Carolina  from  her 
position;  and  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Clay; 
who  received  it  at  first  coolly  nnd  doubtfully. 
Afterwards,  beginning  to  entertain  the  ides,  tt 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  repulsed  it 
entirely,  saying — "It  would  be  yielding  great 
principles  to  faction;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  to  test  tho  strength  of  the  constitution 
and  the  government."  After  tliat  he  was  no 
mere  consulted.    Mr.  Clay  drew  up  his  bill,  and 
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i«nt  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  through  Mr.  I.«tchcr — 
lie  tod  Mr.  Oalhoiin  not  beini;  on  upcakin);  tcnnB. 
|Il>  olijccted  (lccitlu<lly  tu  part«  of  tUo  bill ;  and 
Hid  if  Mr.  Clay  know  hiH  rt-aNone,  he  certainly 
would yiuld  the  objectioniiblo  jtartB.     Mr.  Lvtch- 
(f  undertook  to  arrange  an  Interview; — which 
ffiHetrccleil — to  take  place  iu  Mr.  Clay's  room. 
The  meeting  was  cold,  distant  nnd  civil.     Mr. 
Clay  rote,  bowed  tu  his  visitor,  and  asked  him 
totttlie  a  scat.    Mr.  Letcher,  to  relievo  the  em- 
tnmusnicnt,  immediately  opened  the  business  of 
the  interview:   which  ended  without  results. 
Mr.  Clay  remained  inllexiblo,  saying  that  if  be 
raTe  up  the  parts  of  the  bill  objected  to,  it  could 
not  lie  passed;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
Me  it  up  at  once.    In  tho  mean  time  Mr.  Let- 
cher lisd  seen  the  President,  and  Founded  him 
on  tho  Buliject  of  a  compromise :  tho  President 
jnsffcrcd,  ho  would  have    no  negotiation,  and 
would  execute  tho  laws.    This  was  told  by  Mr. 
Letcher  to  Mr.  McDufflo,  to  go  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Letcher  found  himself  required 
to  make  a  direct  communication  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Mr,  Josiah  S.  Johnson,  senator  from  Louisiana, 
came  to  his  room  in  the  night,  after  he  had  gone  to 
bed— and  informed  him  of  what  he  had  just  learnt : 
—which  was,  that  General  Jackson  would  ad- 
mit of  no  further  delay,  and  war  determined  to 
talie  at  once  a  decided  course  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
(an  arrest  and  trial  fur  high   treason  being 
understood).    Mr.  Johnson  deemed  it  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  Mr.  Calhoun  should  bo 
instantly  warned  of  his  danger;  and  urged  Mr. 
Letcher  to  go  and  opprisc  him.   lie  went — found 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  bed — was  admitted  to  him — in- 
formed him.    "lie  was  evidently  disturbed." 
Mr.  Letcher  and  Mr.  Clay  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Clayton. 

After  the  committee  had  been  appointed,  Mr. 
Clayton  assembled  tho  manufacturers,  for  with- 
out their  consent  nothing  could  bo  done ;  and 
in  the  meeting  with  them  it  was  resolved  to 
pass  tho  bill,  provided  the  Southern  senators, 
including  the  nulliiiers.  should  vote  both  for  tho 
amendments  which  should  bo  proposed,  and  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  itself— the  amendments  be- 
ing the  same  afterwards  offered  in  tho  Senate 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  especially  the  home  valuation 
feature.  When  these  amendments,  thus  agreed 
upon  by  tho  friends  of  tho  tariff,  were  proposed  in 
the  committee,  they  were  voted  down ;  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  thing,  the  bill  was 


carried  back  to  tho  senate  without  alteration. 
Hut  Mr.  Clayton  did  nut  give  up.    Moved  by  a 
feeling  of  concern  for  those  who  wore  in  peril, 
an<l  fur  the  state  of  tho  country,  and  fur  the 
safety  of  tho  protective  system  of  which  he  waa 
thu  decided  advocate,  he  determined  to  have  the 
same  aniendments,  so  agreed  upon  by  tho  friends 
of  tlie  tariff  und  rejected  by  the  committee^ 
offered  in  tho  Senate  ;  and,  to  help  Mr.  Clay  with 
tho  manufacturers,  he  put  them  into  his  hands 
to  be  so  offered — notifying  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Clay  that   unless  tho  amendments   were 
adopted,  and  that  by  the  Southern  vote,  every 
iiullillcr  inclusively,  that  tho  bill  should  not 
pass — that  )>"  himself  wu^ld  move  to  lay  it  on 
tlio  table,      liii  ri'iisuns  for  making  tho  nul- 
liflcation  vote  a  sine  qua  non  both   on  the 
amendments  and  on  tho  bill,  and  for  them  all, 
separately  and  collectively,  wns  to  cut  them  off 
from  pleading  their  unconutitutionaUty  after  they 
were  passed ;  and  to  make  thu  authorn  of  dis- 
turbance and  armed  resistouco,  after  rcsisUmcc, 
partus  upon  the  record  to  tlio  meosuas,  and 
every  part  of  the  measures,  which  were  to  lacify 
them.    Unless  these  leaders  wore  thus  bound, 
ho  looked  upon  any  pacification  as  a  hollow  truce, 
to  bo  succeeded  by  some  new  disturbance  in  a 
short  time;  and  therefore  ho  was  peremptory 
with  both  Mn  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  denounc- 
ing tho  sacriflco  of  the  bill  if  his  terms  were  not 
complied  with ;  and  letting  them  know  that  he 
had  friends  enough  bound  to  his  support.   They 
wished  to  know  tho  names  of  the  senators  who 
were  to  stand  by  him  in  this  extreme  course — 
which  ho  refused  to  give ;  no  doubt  restrained 
by  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  thero  being  many 
men  of  gentle  temperaments  who  are  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  measure  until  they 
SCO  its  issue,  that  the  eclat  of  success  may  con- 
secrate what  the  gloom  of  defeat  would  damn. 
Being  inexorable  in  his  claims,  Mr.  Chiy  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  agreed  to  tho  amendments,  and  all 
voted  for  them,  one  by  one,  as  Mr.  Clay  offered 
them,  until  it  came  to  tho  last — that  revolting 
measure  of  tho  homo  valuation.    As  soon  as  it 
was  proposed,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  iiis  friends  met 
it  with  violent  opposition,  declaring  it  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  an  insurmountAblo  obstacle 
to  their  votes  for  the  bill  if  put  into  it.    It  ww 
then  late  in  the  day,  and  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  session,  and  Mr.  Clayton  found  himself 
in  the  predicament  which  required  tho  execo- 
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tion  of  bis  threat.  Ho  executed  it,  and  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  with  the  declaration  that 
ii;  was  to  lie  there.  Mr.  Clay  went  to  Mm  and 
besought  him  to  withdraw  the  motion ;  but  in 
vain.  He  remained  inflexible ;  and  the  bill  then 
appeared  to  be  dead.  In  this  extremity,  the 
Calhoun  wing  retired  to  the  colonnade  behind 
the  Vice-President's  chair,  and  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation among  themselves :  and  presently  Mr. 
Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  came  out,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Clayton  and  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  motion 
to  give  him  time  to  consider  the  amendment. 
Seeing  this  si^u  of  yielding,  Mr.  Clayton  with- 
drew his  motion — to  be  renewed  if  thcr  amend- 
ment was  not  voted  for.  A  friend  of  the  parties 
immediately  mo  I  an  adjournment,  which  was 
carried;  and  that  night's  reflections  brought 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amendment 
must  be  passed ;  but  still  with  the  belief,  that, 
there  being  enough  to  pass  it  without  him,  Mr. 
Calhoun  should  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
appearing  on  the  record  in  its  favor.  This  was 
told  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible— that  Mr.  Calhoun's  vote  was  indis- 
pensable, as  nothing  would  be  considered  secured 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  unless  his  vote  appeared 
for  every  amendment  separately,  and  for  the 
whole  bill  collectively.  When  the  Senate  met, 
and  the  bill  was  taken  up,  it  was  still  unknown 
what  he  would  do ;  but  his  friends  fell  in,  one 
after  the  other,  yielding  their  objections  upon 
different  groimds,  and  giving  their  assent  to  this 
most  flagrant  instance  (and  that  a  new  one),  of 
that  protective  legislation,  against  which  they 
were  then  raising  troops  in  Sout'  arolina !  and 
limiting  a  day,  and  that  a  short  one,  on  which 
she  was  to  be,  ipso  facto,  a  seceder  from  the 
Union.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  to  the  last,  and 
only  rose  when  the  vote  was  ready  to  be  taken, 
and  prefaced  a  few  remarks  with  the  very  notable 
declaration  that  he  had  then  to  "  determine " 
.vhich  way  he  would  vote.  He  then  declared 
m  fa\ror  of  the  amendment,  but  upon  conditions 
which  he  desired  the  reporters  to  note;  and 
which  being  futile  in  themselves,  only  showed 
the  desperation  of  his  condition,  and  the  state 
of  impossibility  to  which  he  was  reduced.  Sev- 
eral senators  let  him  know  immediately  the 
futility  of  his  conditions ;  and  without  saying 
more,  he  voted  on  ayes  and  noes  for  the  amend- 
ment ;  and  afterwards  for  the  whole  bill.  And 
this  concluding  scene  appears  quite  correctly 


reported  in  the  authentic  debates.  And  thai 
the  question  of  mastery  in  this  &mous  "com- 
promise," mooted  iu  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  problem  between  themselves, 
is  shown  by  the  inside  view  of  this  bit  of  history 
to  belong  to  neither  of  them,  but  to  Mr.  John 
M.  Clayton,  under  the  instrumentality  of  Gen 
Jackson,  who,  in  the  presidential  election  had 
unhorsed  Mr.  Clay  and  all  his  systems  j  and,  in 
his  determination  to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr 
Calhoun,  had  left  him  without  remedy,  except 
in  the  resource  of  this  "compromise."  Upon 
the  outside,  history  of  this  measure  which  I  have 
compiled,  like  a  chronicler,  from  the  documentary 
materials,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  appear  as 
master  spirits,  appeasing  the  storm  which  they 
had  raited ;  on  the  inside  view  they  appear  as 
subaltern  agents  dominated  by  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  and  providing  for  themselves 
instead  of  their  country — Mr.  Clay,  in  savin? 
the  protective  policy,  and  preserving  the  support 
of  the  manufacturers ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in  sav- 
ing himself  from  the  perils  of  his  condition ;  and 
both,  in  leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  act  to- 
gether in  future  against  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 


CHAPTER      .XXXTI. 

COMPBOMISE  LEGISLATION ,   VXD  THE  ACT,  BO 
CALLED,  OP  ii-aa 

This  is  a  species  of  legislation  which  wears  i 
misnomer — which  has  no  foundation  in  the  con- 
stitution— and  which  generally  begets  more  mis- 
chief than  it  assumes  to  prevent;  and  which, 
nevertheless,  is  very  popular — the  name,  though 
fictitious,  being  generally  accepted  for  the  reali- 
ty. There  are  compromises  in  the  constitution, 
founded  upon  what  gives  them  validity,  namely, 
mutual  consent ;  and  they  arc  sacred.  All  com- 
promises are  agreements,  made  voluntarily  by 
independent  parties— not  imposed  by-  .e upon 
another.  They  may  be  made  by  compact— not 
by  votes.  The  majority  cannot  subject  the  mi- 
nority to  its  wiJ,  except  in  the  present  decision 
— cannot  bind  future  Congresses— cannot  claim 
any  sanctity  for  their  acts  beyond  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
originate,  and  which  address  themselves  to  tht 
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moral  oenso  of  their  Buooessors,  and  to  reasons 
of  justice  or  polky  which  should  exempt  an  act 
^m  the  inherent  fate  of  all  legislation.    The 
ict  of  1820,  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  is 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligible  of 
this  species  of  legislation.    It  composed  a  na- 
tional controversy,  and  upon  a  consideration. 
It  divided  a  great  province,  and  about  equal- 
ly between  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States.    It  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union; 
and  that  State  accepted  that  admission  upon  the 
condition  of  fidelity  to  that  compromise.    And 
being  founded  in  the  material  operation  of  a  luie 
drawn  upon  the  earth  under  an  astronomical 
law  subject  to  no  change  and  open  to  all  obser- 
ntion,  visible  and  tangible,  it  became  an  object 
susceptible  of  certainty,  both  in  its  breach  and 
in  its  observance.    That  act  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, especially  ftom  the  party  which  imposed 
it  upon  the  other ;  and  has  been  respected ;  for 
it  lias  remained  inviolate  for  thirty  years — 
neither  side  attempting  to  break  or  abolish  it — 
each  having  the  advantage  of  it — and  receiving 
all  the  while,  like  the  first  magna  charta,  many 
confirmations  from  successive  Congresses,  and 
from  State  legislatures. 

The  act  of  1833,  called  a  "  compromise,"  was 
a  breach  of  all  the  rules,  and  all  the  principles 
of  legislation — concocted  out  of  doors,  managed 
by  politicians  dominated  by  an  outside  *nverest 
-kept  a  secret — passed  by  a  majority  pledged 
to  its  support,  and  pledged  against  any  amcnd- 
mett  except  from  its  managers ; — and  issuing 
from  the  conjunction  of  rival  politicians  who 
had  lately,  and  long,  been  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  legislative  as  well  .s  pclitical  antago- 
nism. It  comprised  every  title  necessary  to 
rtamp  a  vicious  and  reprehensible  act — bad  in 
the  matter— foul  in  the  marmer — full  of  abuse — 
ud  carried  through  upon  the  terrors  of  some, 
the  interests  of  others,  the  political  calculations 
of  many,  and  the  dupery  of  more ;  and  all  upon 
a  plea  which  was  an  outrage  iri)or  representa- 
tive government— upon  the  actual  government 
-and  upon  the  people  of  the  States.  That  plea 
was,  that  the  elections  (presidential  and  con- 
gressional), had  decided  the  fate  of  the  protec- 
tive system— had  condemned  it — had  sentenced 
it  to  death— and  charged  a  new  Congress  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
new  Congress,  withdrawn  from  it  before  it  met 


— and  laid  away  for  nine  years  and  a  half  under 
the  sanction  of  a,  so  called,  compromise — intan- 
gible to  the  people — safe  in  its  existence  during 
all  that  time ;  and  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  ao* 
cidents,  and  the  skill  of  management,  for  ita 
complete  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
This  was  an  outrage  upon  popular  representa* 
tion — an  estoppel  upon  the  popular  will — ^the 
arrest  of  a  judgment  which  the  people  had  given 
— the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  ensuing  Con- 
gresses.   It  was  the  conception  of  some  rival 
politicians  who  had  lately  distracted  the  coun- 
try by  their  contention,  and  now  undertook  to 
compose  't  by  their  conjunction;  and  having 
failed  in  the  game  of  agitation,  threw  it  up  for 
the  game  of  pacification ;  and,  in  this  new  char- 
acter, undertook  to  settle  and  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  their  country  for  a  term  only  half  a  year 
less  than  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and 
long  enough  to  cover  two  presidentitil  elections. 
This  was  a  bold  pretension.    Kome  had  existed 
above  five  hundi  )d  years,  and  dtizena  had  be- 
come masters  of  armies,  and  the  people  humbled 
to  the  cry  of  panem  et  circenses — bread  and 
tla  circus — before  two  or  three  rivals  could  go 
together  in  a  corner,  and  arrange  the  afiairs  of 
the  republic  for  five  years :  now  this  was  dono 
among  us  for  double  that  time,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  our  age,  and  by  citizens  neither 
of  whom  had  headed,  though  one  had  raised,  an 
army.    And  now  how  could  this  be  efiected, 
and  in  a  country  so  vast  ani'  intelligent?    I 
answer :  The  inside  view  which  I  have  given  of 
the  transaction  explains  it.    It  was  an  operation 
upon  the  best,  ns  well  as  upon  the  worst  feeUngs 
of  our  nature — upon  the  patriotic  alarms  of 
many,  the  political  calculations  of  others,  4he 
interested  schemes  of  more,  and  the  proclivity 
of  multitudes  to  bo  deceived.     Some  political 
rivals  finding  tariff  no  longer  available  for  po- 
litical cle\ation,  cither  in  its  attack  or  defeuce ; 
and,  from  fi  ladder  to  climb  on,  become  a  stum- 
bling-block to  fall  over,  and  a  pit  to  fall  into, 
agree  to  ky  it  aside  for  the  term  of  two  presi- 
dential elections ;  upon  the  pretext  of  quieting 
the  country  which  they  hofi  been  disturbing; 
but  in  reality  to  get  the  crippled  hobby  out  of 
the  way,  and  act  in  concert  ogaiust  an  old  tbe 
in  power,  and  a  new  adversary,  lately  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  off,  but  now  appearing  high 
in  the  pclitical  firmament,  and  verging  to  its  ze- 
nith.   That  new  adversary  was  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
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just  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  the  line  of 
old  precedents  for  the  presidency;  and  the  main 
object  to  be  able  to  work  against  him,  and  for 
themselves,  with  preservation  to  the  tariff,  and 
extrication  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  masses  were 
alarmed  at  the  cry  of  civil  war,  concerted  and 
spread  for  the-  purpose  of  alarm ;  and  therefore 
ready  to  hail  any  scheme  of  deliverance  from 
that  calamity.  The  manufacturers  saw  their 
advantage  in  saving  their  high  protecting  duties 
from  immtdiate  reduction.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  believed  that  the  title  of  pacificator,  which 
he  was  to  earn,  would  win  for  him  a  return  of 
the  glory  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  saw,  for  him,  in  any  arrange- 
ment, a  release  from  his  untenable  and  perilous 
position.  Members  of  gentle  temperaments  in 
both  Houses,  saw  relief  in  middle  courses,  and 
felt  safety  in  the  very  word  "  compromise,"  no 
matter  how  fictitious  and  fallacious.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  saw  his  advantage  at  getting 
the  tariff  out  of  his  way  also ;  and  General 
Jackson  felt  a  positive  relief  in  being  spared 
the  dire  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  by  the 
sword  and  by  criminal  prosecutions.  All  these 
parties  united  to  pass  the  act ;  and  after  it  was 
passed,  to  praise  it ;  and  so  it  passed  easily,  and 
was  ushered  into  life  in  the  midst  of  thundering 
applause.  Only  a  few  of  the  well-known  senar 
tors  voted  against  it — Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Dick- 
erson.  General  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Benton. 

My  objections  to  this  bill,  and  its  mode  of 
being  passed,  were  deep  and  abiding,  and  went 
far  beyond  its  own  obnoxious  provisions,  and  all 
the  transient  and  temporary  considerations  con- 
nected with  it.  As  a  friend  to  popular  repre- 
sentative government,  I  CO  lid  not  see,  without 
insurmountable  repugnance,  two  citizens  set 
themselves  up  for  a  powt.  in  the  State,  and 
undertake  to  regulate,  by  their  private  agree- 
ment (to  bo  invested  with  the  forms  of  law), 
the  public  nllairs  for  years  to  come.  I  admit  no 
man  to  stand  for  a  power  in  our  country,  and  to 
assume  to  bo  able  to  save  the  Union.  Its  safety 
does  not  depend  upon  the  bargains  of  any  two 
men.  Its  safety  is  in  its  own  constitution — in 
its  laws — and  in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
and  nil  that  is  wanted  in  public  men  is  to  ad- 
minister the  constitution  in  its  integrity,  and  to 
enforce;  the  laws  without  fear  or  affection.  A 
compromiso  made  with  a  State  in  anuR,  is  a 
capitulation  to  that  State ;  and  in  this  light,  Mr. 


Calhoun  constantly  presented  the  act  of  I833 
and  if  it  had  emanated  from  the  government  h« 
wonld  have  been  right  in  his  fact,  and  in  1™ 
inductions  5  and  all  disrv-i^-^nted  States  would 
have  been  justified,  so  "'      ,  successful  precedent 
was  concerned,  in  al'      <   ■  j  interpositions  of  its 
Jiat  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   But  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  govem- 
ment.     It  (the  government)  was  proa-edinR 
wisely,  justly,  constitutionally  in  settling  with 
South  Carolina,  by  removing  the  cause  of  jier 
real  grievance,  and  by  enforcing  the  laws  against 
their  violators.    It  ( the  constituted  government) 
was  proceeding  legularly  in  this  way,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  successful  issue  at  the  actual  scs- 
sion,  and  a  certainty  of  it  at  the  next  one  when 
the  whole  subject  was  taken  out  of  its  hands  by 
an  arrangement  between  a  few  members.   Tho 
injury  was  great  then,  and  of  permanent  evil 
example.    It  remitted  tho  government  to  the 
condition  of  the  old  confederation,  acting  upon 
sovereignties  instead  of  individuals.    It  violated 
tho  feature  of  our  Union  which  discriminated  it 
from  all  confederacies  which  ever  existed  and 
which  was  wisely  and  patriotically  put  mto  the 
constitution  to  save  it  from  the  fate  which  had 
attended  all  confederacies,  ancient  and  modem, 
All  these  previous  confederacies  in  their  general, 
or  collective  capacity,  acted  upon  communities 
and  met  organized  resistance  as  often  as  they 
decreed  any  thing  disagreeable  to  one  of  its  strong 
members.    This  opposition  could  only  be  sub- 
dued by  force ;  and  tho  application  of  force  has 
always  brougl.t  on  civil  war ;  which  has  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  confederacy.    Ths 
framers  of  our  constitutional  Union  knew  all 
thi.«,  and  had  seen  the  danger  of  it  in  history, 
and  felt  the  danger  of  it  in  our  confederation; 
and  therefore  e.stabli.shcd  a  Unio.n  ii  stcadofa 
League — to  be  sovereign  and  indepc  idem  ,-.'»l,;n 
its  spherf!,  acting  upon  persons  through  its  oirn 
laws  and  courts,  instead  of  acting  on  communi- 
ties  through  persuasion  or  force,    it  was  the 
crowning  wisdom  of  the  new  constitution ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  compromise  legislation,  was  to 
dcBtroy  that  great  feature  of  our  C'nion— to  bring 
tho  general  and  State  governments  into  coiiUict 
— and  to  substitute  a  sovereign  State  for  an  of- 
fending individual  as  often  as  a  State  chose  to 
make  the  cduso  of  that  individual  her  own,  A 
State  cannot  commit  treason,  but  a  citizen  can, 
and  that  against  the  lans  of  the  United  Statts; 
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indso  if  a  citizen  commits  treason  against  the 

United  States  he  may  (if  this  interposition  be 

udmittcd),  be  shielded  by  a  State.    Our  whole 

frame  of  government  is  unhinged  when  the 

federal  government  shifts  from  its  foundation, 

jnd  goes  to  acting  upon  States  instead  of  indi- 

riduals ;  and,  therefore,  the  "  compromise,"  as 

it  was  called,  with  South  Carolina  in  1833  was 

in  violation  of  the  great  Union  principle  of  our 

joTernmcnt— remitting  it  to  the  imbecility  of 

the  old  confederation,  giving  inducement  of  the 

^'ashville  convention  of  the  present  year  (1850) ; 

md  which  has  only  to  be  followed  up  to  see  the 

States  of  this  Union,  like  those  of  the  Mexican 

republic   issuing   their  pronunciaviientos   at 

every  discontent ;    and  bringing  the  general 

government  to  a  fight,  or  a   capitulation,  as 

often  as  they  please. 

I  omit  all  consideration  of  the  minor  vices  of 
the  act— great  and  flagrant  in  themselves,  but 
subordinate  in  comparison  to  the  mischiefs  done 
to  the  frame  of  our  government.    At  any  other 
time  these  vices  of  matter,  and  manner,  would 
have  been  crushing  to  a  bill.    No  bill  containing 
I  tithe  of  the  vices,  crowded  into  this  one,  could 
I  ever  have  got  through  Congress  before.    The 
overthrow  of  the  old  revenue  principle,  that 
I  duties  were  to  bo  levied  on  luxuries,  and  not  on 
necessaries— substitution  of  universal  ad  valo- 
rem to  the  exclusion  of  all  specific  duties — the 
fubstitution  of  tho  home  I  ;  >  b  i  foreign  valuation 
-the  abolition  of  all  discrin  .nation  upon  articles 
j  in  the  imposition  of  duties— *,hc  preposterous 
stipulation  against  protection,  while  giving  pro- 
tection, and  even  in  new  and  unheard  of  forms  5 
I  all  these  were  fl:'.    r,  it  vices  of  the  bill,  no  one 
I  of  which  could  ever  have  been  carried  through 
I  in  a  bill  ticfore ;  and  which  perished  in  this  one 
kfure  they  arrived  at  thoir  period  of  operation. 
Tho  year  1842  was  to  have  been  tho  jubilee  of 
1  these  inventions,  and  set  them  all  off"  in  their 
I  cireer  of  usefulness ;  but  that  year  saw  all  these 
fine  anticipations  fi\il !  saw  the  high  protective 
[policy  re-established,  more  burtherisomo  than 
ever;  but  of  this  hereafter.    Then  the  vices  in 
I  the  passage  of  the  bill,  being  a  political,  not  a 
I  legislative  action — dominated  by  an  outsid"  in- 
J  terest  of  manufacturers — and  oiwnly  carried  in 
I  the  Senate  by  a  douceur  to  some  men,  not  in 
rKendal  Qreen,"  but  Kendal  cotton.    Yet  it 
I  was  received  by  the  country  as  a  deliverance, 
land  the  ostensible  authors  of  it  greeted  as  public 


benefactors ;  and  their  work  declared  by  legis* 
latures  to  be  sacred  and  inviolab}e,  a.nd  every 
citizen  doomed  to  political  outlawry  that  did  not 
give  in  his  adhesion,  and  bind  himself  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  act.  I  was  one  of  tho^e  who 
refused  this  adhesion — who  continued  to  speak 
of  the  act  as  I  thought — and  who,  in  a  few  years, 
saw  it  sink  into  neglect  and  oblivion — die  with- 
out the  solace  of  pity  or  son-ow — and  go  into 
the  grave  without  mourners  or  witnesses,  or  a 
stone  to  mark  the  place  of  its  interment. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

VIRGINIA  EESOLUTIONS  OP  '»8-'9D-DISABU8ED  OF 
TIIEIK  SOUTH  CAUOLIXA  lNTERPKETATION-1. 
UPON  THEIR  OWN  WORD9-2.'UPON  CONTEM 
P0RANE0U8  INTERPRETATION. 

Thk  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  1830,  on  Mr.  Foot's 
resolutions,  has  been  regarded  as  the  dawn  of 
those  ideas  which,  three  years  later,  under  the 
name  of  "  nullification,"  but  with  the  character 
and  bearing  the  seeds  of  disorganization  and 
civil  war,  agitated  and  endangered  the  Union.' 
In  that  debate,  Mr.  Hayne,  as  heretofore  stated, 
quoted  the  third  clause  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  as  the  extent  of  the  doctrines  he 
intended  to  avow.  Though  Mr.  Webster,  at  the 
time,  gave  a  diflTjrent  and  more  portentous  in- 
terpretation to  Mr.  Hayne's  course  of  argument, 
I  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ilayne  purposed  to  use 
those  resolutions  to  any  other  efiFect  than  that 
intended  by  their  authors  and  adopters ;  and 
they,  I  well  know,  never  supposed  any  right  in 
a  State  of  tho  Union,  of  its  own  motion,  to  annul 
an  act  of  Congress,  or  resist  its  operation.  Soon 
after  the  discussion  of  1830,  however,  nullifica- 
tion assumed  its  name,  with  a  clear  annunciation 
of  its  purpose,  namely,  to  maintain  an  inherent 
right  in  a  State  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  federal 
government,  and  resist  their  operation,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  State  might  judge  an  act  of 
Congress  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 
And  to  support  this  disorganizing  doctrine,  tho 
resolutions  of  1798,  were  boldly  and  pcrsever- 
ingly  appealed  to,  and  attempted  to  bo  wrested 
from  their  real  intent.  Nor  is  this  effort  yet 
abandoned ;  nor  can  wo  expect  it  to  bo  whilst 
nuUiiication  still  exists,  either  avowed  ^e  covert. 
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The  illustrious  authorship  of  the  Resolutions  of 
1798 ;  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  legis- 
lators who  adopted  them ;  their  general  accept- 
ance by  the  republican  party ;  the  influence 
they  exercised,  not  only  on  questions  of  the  day, 
but  on  the  fate  of  parties,  and  in  shaping  the 
government  itself  all  combine  to  give  them  im- 
portance, and  a  high  place  in  public  esteem ;  and 
would  go  far  to  persuade  the  country  that  nulli- 
fication was  right,  if  they  were  nullification.  In 
connection,  therefore,  with  the  period  and  events 
in  wLich  nullification  had  its  rise,  the  necessity 
is  impossd  of  an  examination  into  the  scope  and 
objects  of  those  resolutions ;  and  the  same  rea- 
sons that  have  made,  and  make,  the  partisans 
of  nullification  so  urgent  to  identify  their  fal- 
lacies with  the  resolutions,  must  make  every 
patriot  solicitous  for  the  vindication  of  them  and 
their  author  and  adopters  from  any  such  affinity. 
Fortunately,  the  material  is  at  hand,  ".r  ". 
abundant.  The  resolutions  are  vindicated  on 
their  text  alone ;  and  contemporaneous  authen- 
tic interpretation,  and  the  reiterated,  earnest — 
even  indignant — disclaimers  of  the  illustrious 
author  himself,  utterly  repudiate  the  intent 
that  nullification  attempts  to  impute  to  them. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  treat  them  in  these  three 
aspects: 

I.  Vindicated  on  their  text. 

The  clause  of  the  resolutions,  chiefly  relied  on 
as  countenancing  nullification,  is  the  third  reso- 
lution of  the  series,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  per- 
emptorily declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  as  resulting  from  thi.  com- 
pact, to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instm- 
ment  constituting  that  compact ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercise of  other  [>owers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States,  who  are  tiie  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them." 

The  right  and  duty  of  interposition  is  cer- 
tainly here  claimed  for  the  States,  in  case  of  a 
"deliberate,  palpabio,  and  dangerous  nssv.mption 
of  powei'8,  by  the  federal  government;"  but, 
looking  alone  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  an 
unreasonable  inference,  that  forcible  or  nullify- 
big  interpogitiou  is  meant.    The  word  does  not 


import  resistance,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  ajj 
can  only  bo  understood  in  »•  Vostile  sense,  when 
the  connection  in  which  it  s  used  necessarily 
implies  force.  Such  is  not  tlj-j  "aso  in  this  reso- 
lution ;  and  no  one  has  a  rif,:.:  to  suppose  that 
if  its  authors  had  intended  to  assert  a  principle 
of  such  transcendent  importance,  as  that  the 
States  were  severally  possessed  of  the  right  to 
annul  on  act  of  Congress,  and  resist  its  execu- 
tion, they  would  not  have  used  words  to  declare 
that  meaning  explicitly,  or,  that  they  would  in- 
timato  covertly  a  doctrine  they  dared  not  avow 

The  constitution  itself  suggests  several  modes 
of  interposition,  competent  for  either  the  Stales 
or  the  people.    It  provides  for  the  election  (by 
a  mixed  system,  popular  and  State),  at  brief  in- 
tervals,  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  federal 
government ;  and  hence,  the  interposition  of  the 
will  of  the  States  and  people  to  effect  a  chaiife 
of  rulers ;  1.  ence,  of  policy.    It  provides  that 
freedom  of  cpeech  and  the  press,  shall  not  be 
abridged,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  provision  that 
those  powerful  means  be  perpetually  interposed 
to  affect  the  public  conscience  and  sentiment- 
to  counsel  and  alarm  the  public  servants;  to 
infiuence  public  policy — to  restrain  and  remedy 
government  abuses.     It  recognizes  the  right 
and  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  abridged,  of  the 
people  "  to  assemble  and  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  the  redress  of  grievances;"  hence,  con- 
templating that  there  may  be  grievances  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  suggesting  a  means 
of  meeting  and  overcoming  them.    Finally,  it 
provides  that,  on  the  applicatiun  of  a  designated 
proportion  of  the  States,  Congress  shall  cause  i 
convention  to  bo  called,  to  provide,  in  the  con- 
stitution itself,  should  it  be  judged  iiecesary, 
additional  securities  to  the  States  and  the  peo  \ 
pie,  and  additional  restraints  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  act  on  the  sentiments  of  the  coi  .7 
then ;  to  bring  to  their  aid  the  potent  cn^ses  \ 
of  the  press  and  public  harangues ;  to  Kove  I 
the  people  to  petition  and  remonstrance  against 
the  obnoxious  measures ;  to  draw  the  attention 
of  other  States  to  the  abuses  complained  of.snd  I 
to  the  latitudinous  construction  the  federal  au- 
thorities 'vere  giving  to  their  powers ;  and  thus  j 
bririg  those  States,  in  like  manner,  to  act  en  ] 
their  se'iators  and  representatives,  and  on  tkc 
public  voice,  so  as  to  produce  an  immediate 
remedy,  or  to  co-operate  in  coUing  a  convention  1 
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to  provide  further  securiti«^ — one  or  both ;  these 
alone  are  the  modes  of  "  interposition  "  the  Vir- 
pnia  resolutions  of  1798  conte!B;>lated ;  all  they 
trofessed;  all  they  attempted;  aii  that  the  re- 
solutions, or  their  histor}',  wfa-rant  to  be  im- 
puted to  them.  These  modeH  of  interposition 
aro  all  consistent  with  pence  and  order ;  with 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respeot  to  the  law- 
[dl  authorities ;  the  very  means,  as  was  well 
jrmed  by  the  supporters  of  the  resolutions, 
to  prevent  civil  strife,  insubordination,  or  revo- 
lution ;  in  all  respects,  the  antipodes  of  nulli- 
fication. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  resolutions :  The  right  and  duty 
of  "the  States"  to  interpose,  certainly  does  not 
mean  the  right  of  "a  State"  to  nullify  and  set  at 
nought.    The  States — less  than  the  whole  num- 
ber—have a  right  to  interpose,  secured,  as  al- 
ready sho\vn,  in  the  constitution ;  and  this,  not 
cnly  persuacively,  but  peremptorily ;  to  compel 
the  action  they  may  desire ;  and  it  is  demon- 
strable that  it  was  this  constitutional  provision 
that  the  Virginia  legislature  htvd  in  mind,  as  a 
last  resort.    The  resolutions  do  not  speak  any 
where  of  the  right  of  a  State ;  but  use  the  plural 
number,  States.    Virginia  exercises  the  right 
that  pertains  to  a  State — all  the  right  that,  in 
the  premises,  she  pretends  to — in  passing  the 
resolutions,  declaring  her  views,  and  inviting  the 
like  action  of  her  co-States.    Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  resolutions  being  identical  with  nuUiti- 
cation,  the  two  doctrines  are  not  merelj  hostile, 
but  exactly  opposites ;  the  sum  of  the  Virginia 
doctrine  being,  that  it  belongs  to  a  State  to 
takp,  as  Virginia  does  in  this  instance,  the  initi.a- 
tivo  ill  impeaching  any  objectionable  action  of 
the  federal  government,  and  to  ask  her  co-States 
to  co-operate  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  a  law, 
a  change  of  polic)i,  or  an  amendment  of  the 
I  constitution—acconling  as  one  or  the  other,  or 
all, maybe  required  to  remedy  the  evil  com- 
pkined  or  whcvea.'f,  iiuriificatK^n  claims,  that  a 
single  State  'nay,  of  its  own  nMion,  nullify  any 
act  of  the  foderu"  novernmcnt  it  objects  to,  and 
stay  its  operation,  until  three  fourth?  of  all  the 
1  States  oomo  to  the  aid  of  the  naticiial  authority, 
I  ar.J  ro-enact  the  nullified  measure.  One  submits 
[  to  the  la'v,  till  a  majority  rejieal  it,  or  a  wnvon- 
jtion  provides  a  constitutional  remedy  for  it;  thn 
jithei'  undertakes  to  annul  thr  law.  wid  Bvigpt  nd 
[  It  operation,  so  lonj,  as  three  ft>-jrtha  of  tht 


StateB  are  not  brcught  into  aetive  ooH>penttiOQ 
to  declare  it  valid.  The  resolutionB  maintain 
the  gOTemment  in  a'l  its  functions,  only  seeking 
to  call  u '  J  use  the  pi  rticular  function  of  repeal 
or  amendment:  nullification  would  stop  the 
functions  of  government,  and  arret  laws  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  is  incapable  of  being  brought  to  ac- 
tual experiment,  in  a  single  instance,  without  a 
subversion  of  authority,  or  civil  war.  To  this 
essential,  radical,  antagonistic  degree  do  the  Vir- 
ginia rkwolutions  and  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
differ,  one  from  the  other ;  and  thus  unjustly 
are  the  Virginia  republicans,  of  1798,  accused  of 
planting  the  seeds  of  disBoIntion— a  "  deadly 
poison,"  as  Mr.  Madison,  himself  emphatically 
calls  the  doctrine  of  nullification — in  the  insti- 
tutions they  had  so  labored  to  construct. 

II.   Upon  their  contemporaneous  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  reso- 
lutions is  found  in  the  debates  on  their  adoption ; 
in  the  responses  to  them  of  other  State  legisISi- 
tures ;  and  in  the  confirmatory  report  prepared 
by  the  same  author,  and  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
general  assembly,  in  .January,  1800 ;  and  by  the 
conduct  of  tie  State,  in  the  Civso  of  Callender. 
And  it  is  remarkable  (when  we  consider  the 
uses  to  which  the  resolutions  have  subsequently 
been  turned),  that,  while  the  friends  of  the  reso- 
lutions nowhere  claim  more  than  a  declaratory 
Tnght  for  the  legislature,  and  deny  all  idea  of 
forcv^  or  resistance,  their  adversaries,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  nor  the  States  which  manifested  the 
utmost  bitterness  in  their  resp'/nsos,  have  not 
attributed  to  the  resolutions  any  dw;Wine  like 
that  of  nullification.  Both  in  the  debater  and 
in  the  State  respons<;s,  the  opponents  of  the  ro- 
soluti'/ns  denounce  them  as  inflamatory,  and 
'•  tending"  to  produce  insubordination,  and  what- 
ever other  evil  could  then  be  thought  of,  con- 
cerning them ;  l/iii  no  one  attributes  t »  them 
the  absurdity  of  c\&\n)'m^  for  the  State  a  right 
to  arrest,  of  hm  own  moti'/*,  the  opci-ntvon  of  the 
acts  of  CongrcKK, 

The  pr in/'-pal  njie»l«*rs,  in  the  Vircrinia  legisla- 
ture, in  opixrtfitioH  t-/  tim  resolutions,  were: 
Mr,  George  Koitli  Ttylor,  'f4f.  MaftUI^  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr  Oowan,  ' -mi  Henry  !*«,  ar:i  Mr,  Cureion. 
Ni'tt^f  the  wholt  debate  turn'  i,  not  on  the  ab- 
stract propriety  or  expj^d'ency  oi  such  resolu- 
tions, on  tltf-  question  viMher  the  acis  of  Con- 
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greas,  which  were  specially  complained  of,  were, 
in  fact,  unconstitutional.  It  was  admitted,  in- 
deed, by  Qen.  Lee,  who  spoke  elaborately  and 
argumentatiroly  against  thn  resolutions,  that,  if 
the  acts  were  unconstitutional,  it  was  "  prrtper 
to  interfere;"  but  the  extreme  notions  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  goyernment  that  then 
prevailed  in  tlie  federal  party,  led  them  to  con- 
tend that  those  powers  eiitcnucd  to  the  acts  in 
question,  though,  at  this  day,  they  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  out  of  the  palo  of  fede- 
ral legislation.  Beyond  the  discussion  of  this 
point,  and  ore  or  two  others  not  pertinent  to 
the  present  matter,  the  speakers  dwelt  only  on 
the  supposed  "tendency"  of  such  declarations 
to  excite  the  people  to  insubordination  and  non- 
submission  to  the  law. 

Mr.  George  K.  T.iylor  complained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  that  the  resolutions 
"  containe<i  a  declaration,  not  of  opinion,  but  of 
fact ; "  and  he  apprelicnded  that  "  the  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  the  advice  of  the  resolutions 
would  be  insurrection,  confusion,  and  anarohy ; " 
but  the  legal  effect  and  character  that  he  at- 
tributed to  the  resolutions,  is  shown  in  his 
concluding  sentence,  as  follows : 

"The  members  of  that  Congnss  which  had 
passed  those  laws,  had  been,  so  fur  as  he  could 
understand,  since  generally  re-clectcrt  j  +heTCfore 
he  thought  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
decided  in  favor  of  their  constitutionality,  and 
that  Huch  an  attempt  as  they  were  then  making 
to  induce  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws  would 
be  nugatory." 

Mr.  Brooke  thought  resolutions  "declaring 
laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  imconstitutional,  null 
and  void,"  were  "dangerous  and  improper;" 
that  they  had  a  "  tendency  to  inflame  the  pub- 
lic mind ; "  to  lessen  the  confidence  that  ought 
to  subsist  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  general  government  and  their 
constituents ;  and  to  "  sap  the  very  foundations 
of  the  government,  by  producing  resistance  to 
its  laws."  But  that  he  did  not  apprehend  the 
resolutions  to  be,  or  to  intend,  any  thing  beyond 
an  expression  of  sentiment,  is  evident  from  his 
further  declaration,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
ijBolutions.  a»Ml  equally  opposed  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  them,  that  should  be  "  intended  as  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, hecMise  he  conceived  't  to  be  an  improper 


mode  by  which  to  express  the  wishes  oftho 
people  of  the  State  on  the  subject." 

General  Lee  thought  the  alien  and  sedition 
kwB  "  not  unconstitutional ; "  but  if  they  were 
unconstitutional  ho  "  admitted  the  right  of  in 
terposition  on  the  part  of  the  general  assembly  " 
But  he  thought  these  resolutions  showed  '-  in. 
decorum  and  hostility,"  and  were  ^not  the 
likeliest  way  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  tho  laws,'' 
H(  "suspected,"  in  fact,  thac  "  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  was  not  the  leading  point  in  view "  but 
that  they  "  covered  "  the  objects  of  «  promotion 
of  disunion  and  separation  of  the  States."   IV 
resoliftions  "struck  him  as  recommending  resist- 
ance.    They  declared  the  laws  null  and  voii 
Our  citizens  thus  thinking  would  disobey  the 
laws."    His  plan  would  be,  if  he  thought  the 
laws  unconstitutional,  to  let  tho  people  petition, 
or  that  the  legislature  come  forward  at  once 
"  with  a  proposition  for  amending  thu  doubtful 
parts  of  the  constitution ; "  or  with  a  "respcctftil 
or  friendly  memorial,  urging  Congress  to  repeal 
the  laws."    But  he  "  admitted  "  tho  only  ri^ht 
which  the   resolutions   assert  for  the  State 
namely,  tho  lig^ht  "  to  interpose."    The  remaAs 
of  tho  other  opponents  to  the  resolutii  •   were 
to  the  same  effect. 

On  behalf  of  tho  resolutions,  tho  principal 
speakers  were,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline 
who  had  introduced  them,  Mr.  Ruffin,  Mr,  ikt- 
(XT,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Foushee,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr, 
Peter  Johnston,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  James  Barbour. 

They  obviated  the  objection  of  the  sptaliers 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  resolutions "  contained 
a  declaration,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,"  by 
striking  out,  tho  words  which,  in  the  original 
draft,  declared  the  acts  in  question  to  be  "null, 
void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect ; "  so  as  t«  mate 
it  manifest,  as  the  advocates  of  the  resolutions 
maintained,  that  they  intended  nothing  bevond 
an  expression  of  sentiment.  They  obviated 
another  objection  which  appeared  intheoriginiJ 
draft,  which  asserted  the  States  alone  to  be  tie 
parties  to  the  constitution,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "  alone."  They  thoroughly  and  succcsfal- 
ly  combato(!  both  tho  "suspicion"  that  they  hid 
any  ulterior  object  of  dissension  or  disunion,  and 
the  "apprehension"  that  the  ro.v'il'i.tions  would 
encourage  insubordination  aiiK,.ig  the  people 
They  acceded  to  and  affirmed,  that  their  object 
was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  tho  ofTensivo  mea.sure«; 
that  the  resolutions  might  ultimately  lead  to  i 
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gonvention  for  amending  the  constitution,  and 
that  they  were  intended  both  to  express  and  to 
affect  public  opinion ;  but  nothing  more. 
Says  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Caroline : 

''  If  Congi-ess  should,  as  was  certainly  possible, 
Iceislato  unconstitutionally,  it  was  evident  that 
in  theory  they  have  done  wrong,  and  it  only 
remained  to  consider  whether  the  constitution 
is  Bu  defective  as  to  have  established  limitations 
and  reservations,  without  the  means  of  enforcing 
tb'^m,  in  a  mode  by  which  they  could  bo  made 
practically  uselul.    Supiwse  a  clashing  of  opin- 
ion should  exist  between  Congress  and  the 
States,  respecting  the  true  limits  of  their  consti- 
tutional territories,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  if 
the  right  of  decision  had  been  vested  in  either 
party,  that  party,  deciding  in  the  spirit  of  party, 
would  inevitably  have  swallowed  up  the  other. 
The  constitution  must  not  only  have  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  a  clashing,  but  also  the 
consequence  of  a  preference  on  either  side  as 
to  its  construction.     And  out  of  this  foresight 
must  have  arisen  the  fifth  article,  by  which  two 
thirds  of  Congress  may  call  upon  the  States  for 
m  explanation  of  any  such  controversy  as  the 
present ;  and  thus  correct  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion of  its  own  acts  by  a  minority  of  the  States, 
whilst  two  thirds  of  the  States  are  also  allowed 
to  compel  Congress  to  call  a  convention,  in 
ascsomany  should  think  an  amendment  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  unconsti- 

tutraal  acts  of  that  body Congress 

is  the  creature  of  the  States  and  the  iwoplc ;  but 
Deitlier  the  States  nor  the  people  are  the  creatures 
of  Congress.  It  would  bo  eminently  absurd, 
that  the  creature  should  exclusively  construe 
the  instrument  of  its  own  existence ;  and  there- 
fore this  construction  was  reserved  indiscrimi- 
nati'ly  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  powers,  of 
whicii  Congress  was  the  joint  work ;  namely, 
to  the  people  whenever  a  convention  was  re- 
sorted to,  or  to  the  States  whenever  the  operation 
should  be  carried  on  by  three  fourths." 

"  Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  apply  these 
observations  to  the  threats  of  war,  and  the 
apprehension  of  civil  commotion, '  towards  which 
the  resolutions  were  said  to  have  sctendency.' 
Are  the  republicans,  said  he,  possessed  of  fleets 
and  iinnies  1  If  not,  to  what  could  they  appeal 
for  (lelcnoe  and  suppotrt  ?  To  nothing,  except 
public  opinion.  If  that  should  be  against  them, 
they  must  yield;  if  for  them,  did  gentlemen 
mean  to  say,  timt  public  will  should  hi)  assailed 
by  force?  ....  And  against  a  State 
which  was  pursuing  the  only  possible  and  or- 
dinary mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  two 
thirds  of  the  States,  by  declaiing  its  own  and 
asiiing  theirs? " 

"  He  observed  that  the  resolutions  had  been  oh- 
[  jectd  to,  as  couched  in  language  too  strong  and 
I  oIl'cnsiTe ;  whilst  it  had  also  been  said  on  the  same 
i  side,  that  if  the  laws  were  unconstitutional,  the 
[  people  ought  to  fly  to  arms  aud  resist  ^hem.    To 


this  he  replied  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  enemies  of  the  resolutions  recommending 
meamres  which  were  either  feeble  or  rash.  Tim- 
iditj  only  served  to  invite  a  repetition  of  injuiy, 
whilst  an  unconstitutional  resort  to  arms  would " 
not  only  justly  exasperate  all  good  men,  but 
invite  those  who  differed  from  the  friends  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  same  appeal,  and  produce  a 
civil  war.  Hence,  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  peace,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  had  re- 
jected both  alternatives,  and  chosen  the  middle 
way.  They  had  uttered  what  they  conceived  to 
bo  truth,  i.nd  they  had  pursued  a  system  which 
was  only  nn  appeal  to  public  opinion ;  because 
that  appeal  was  warranted  by  the  constitution 
and  by  principle." 

Mr.  Mercer,  in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor, 

saidv 

"  The  gentleman  from  Prince  George  had  told 
the  committee  that  the  resolutions  were  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance,  to 
excite  the  people  of  Virginia  against  the  federal 
government.  Mr.  Mercer  did  not  see  how 
such  consequences  could  result  from  their  adop- 
tion. They  contained  nothing  more  than  the 
sentiment  which  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  had  expressed,  aud  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  legislature  in  their  memorials 
and  resolutions  then  lying  on  the  table.  Ho 
would  venture  to  sf  y  that  an  attention  to  the 
resolutions  from  the  committee  would  prove 
that  the  qualities  attempted  to  be  attached  to 
them  by  tne  gentleman  could  not  be  found." 

"  The  right  of  the  State  government  to  inter- 
fere in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  resolutions, 
Mr.  Mercer  contended  was  clear  to  his  mind. 

The  State  believed  some  of  its 

rights  had  been  invaded  by  the  late  acts  of  the 
general  government,  and  proposed  a  remedy 
whereby  to  obtain  a  ropeal  of  them.  The  plan 
contained  in  the  resolutions  appeared  to  Mr. 
fiercer  the   most  advisable.     Force   was    not 

thought  of  by  any  one The  States 

were  equally  concerned,  as  their  rights  had 
been  equally  invaded ;  and  nothing  seemed  more 
likely  to  produce  a  temper  in  Congress  for  a 
repeal." 

"  The  object  (oi  the  friends  of  the  resolutions), 
in  addi-efsing  the  States,  is  to  obtain  a  similar 
declaration  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  several 
late  acts  of  tiie  general  government,  .... 
and  thereby  to  obtain  a  repeal." 

Mr.  Barbour,  likewise,  in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  K. 
Taylor,  said : 

"  The  gentleman  from  Prince  George  had  re- 
marked that  those  »X!Solutions  invited  the  people 
to  insurrection  and  to  arms ;  but,  if  he  could 
conceive  that  the  consequences  foretold  would 
grow  out  of  the  measure,  he  would  become  its 

bitterest  enemy." The  resolutions 

were  "  addressed,  not  to  the  people  but  to  the 
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lister  Sutas ;  praying,  in  a  pacific  war.  their 
co-operation,  in  arresting  tlie  tendency  and  efieot 
of  unconstitutional  laws. 

"  For  his  part,  he  was  for  using  no  violence. 
It  was  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  American 
people  to  have  redress  within  their  reach,  by 
constitutional  and  peaceful  means." 

On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Daniel  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  If  the  other  States  think,  with  this,  that  the 
laws  are  unconstitutional,  the  laws  will  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  constitntional  question  will  be 
settled  by  this  declaration  of  a  minority  of  the 

States." "  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 

sufBcient  mtyority  of  the  States  should  declare 
thoir  opinion,  that  the  constitution  gave  Con- 
gress authority  to  pass  these  laws,  the  constitu- 
tional question  would  stiil  be  settled;  but  an 
attempt  might  be  made  so  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution as  to  take  from  Gongress  this  authority." 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate,  and  in  explanation  of  his  former 
remarks  in  respect  to  calling  a  convention,  said : 

"He  would  explain,  in  a  few  words,  what  he 
had  before  said.  That  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
resolutions  would  not  eventuate  in  war,  but 
might  in  a  convention.  He  did  not  admit,  or 
contemplate,  that  a  convention  would  be  called. 
He  only  said,  that  if  Congress,  upon  l)cing  ad- 
dressed to  have  these  laws  repealed,  should  per- 
sist, they  might,  by  a  concurrence  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  be  compelled  to  call  a  con- 
vention." 

It  is  seen,  then,  by  these  extracts,  that  the 
opposers  of  the  resoludons  did  not  charge  upon 
them,  nor  their  supporters  in  any  manner  con- 
tend for,  any  principle  like  that  of  nullification ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  supporters  of  the  re- 
solutions, BO  far  from  the  absurd  proposition 
that  each  State  could,  for  itself,  annul  the  acts 
of  Congress,  and  to  that  extent  stop  the  opera- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  they  did  not  re- 
cognize that  power  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
nor  even  in  all  the  States  together,  by  any  extra- 
constitutional  combination  or  process,  or  to  an- 
nul a  law  otherwise  than  through  the  prescril)ed 
forms  of  legislative  repeal,  or  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  resolutions  were,  however,  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  federal  party  throughout  the 
Union,  especially  in  the  responses  of  several  of 
the  States ;  and  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  those  State  responses  were 
Mnt  to  a  committee,  who  made  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  resolutions,  and  of  the  objec- 


tions that  had  been  made  to  them,  conclndint 
by  a  Justification  of  them  in  all  particnltn 
and  reiterating  their  decUrations.  This  re! 
port  was  adopted  by  the  general  assembly 
and  is  a  part  of  the  contemporaneous  and  au- 
thontio  interpretation  of  the  resolutions.  Th. 
report  says : 

"  A  declaration  that  proceedings  of  the  fcden 
government  are  not  warranted  by  the  constitu 
tion,  is  a  novelty  neither  among  the  citizens, 
nor  among  the  legislatures  of  the  Htatea. 

"  Nor  can  the  declarations  of  either,  whetlier 
affirming  or  denying  the  constitutionality  of 
measures  of  the  federal  government,  or  whether 
made  before  or  after  jucucial  decisions  thereon, 
be  deemed,  in  any  point  of  view,  an  assume 
tion  of  the  ofBce  of  judge.  The  decIaratioiK 
in  such  cases,  are  expressions  of  opinion,  unac- 
companied by  any  other  effect  than  what  they 
may  produce  on  opiniouj  by  exciting  retjcction. 
The  expositions  of  the  judiciary,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  carried  mto  immediate  effect  by  force.' 

Again:  "In  the  example  given  by  the  State, 
of  declaring  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  of  communicating  the  dec- 
laration to  other  States,  no  trace  of  improper 
means  has  appeared.  And  if  the  other  States 
had  concurred  in  snaking  a  like  declaration,  sun- 
prted  toOj  by  the  numerous  applicatiooj  flow- 
ing immediately  from  the  people,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  these  simple  means  woulil 
have  been  as  sufficient,  as  they  are  unexcep- 
tionable. 

"  It  is  no  less  certain  that  other  means  might 
have  been  employed,  which  are  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Tho  Icgislaturea 
of  the  States  might  have  made  a  direct  represen- 
tation to  Congress,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  re- 
scinding of  the  two  oflensive  acts  j  or  they 
might  have  represented  to  their  respective  mi- 
tors  in  Congress  their  wish,  that  two-thirds 
thereof  would  propose  an  explanatory  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  ;  or  two-thirds  of 
themselves,  if  such  had  been  their  option,  might, 
by  an  application  to  Congress,  have  obtaind  > 
convention  tor  the  same  object. 

"  These  several  means,  though  not  equally 
eligible  in  themselves,  nor  probably  to  thi 
States,  were  all  constitutionally  open  for  con- 
sideration. And  if  the  general  assembly,  aAcr 
declaring  the  two  acts  to  be  unconstitutional, 
the  first  and  most  obvious  proceeding  on  tiie 
subj'.oc,  did  not  undertake  to  point  out  to  the 
other  States  a  choice  among  the  farther  mea- 
sures that  might  become  necessary  and  proper, 
the  resource  will  not  be  misconstrued  by  hbenl 
minds  Il.o  any  culpable  imputation." 

These  extracts  are  valuable,  not  only  for 
their  positive  testimony  that  the  Resolutions 
of  1798,  nor  their  authors,  had  ever  contem- 
plated such  »  doothne  as  NuUiflntkuii  bat  i 
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fim  for  their  precise  deflnition  and  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  which,  in  the  premises, 
were  really  claimed  for  the  States,  by  the  State- 
Bights  llepublicana  of  that  day.  They  are  all 
distinctly  laid  down : 

1,  By  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  calcu- 
lated to  operate  on  the  public  sentiment,  and  to 
induce  the  co-operation  of  other  States  in  like 
declarations. 

2,  To  make  a  direct  I'cprcsentation  to  Con- 
pcsg,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  acts 
complained  of. 

3.  To  represent  to  their  respective  senators 
tlicir  wish  that  two-thirds  thereof  would  pro- 
pose an  explanatory  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

4.  By  the  concurrence  of  two-thufls  of  the 
States  to  cause  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  same  object. 

Tliese  are  the  entire  list  of  the  remedial 
powers  suspected,  by  the  Resolutions  of  1798, 
and  their  author  and  adopters,  to  exist  in  the 
States  with  rcfercnco  to  federal  enactments. 
Their  variant  character  from  the  peremptory 
arrest  of  acts  of  Congress  proposed  by  nullifica- 
tion, is  well  illustrated  in  the  comparison  made 
in  the  report  between  expressions  of  opinion 
like  those  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  compul- 
sory operatirn  of  a  judicial  process.  Supposing, 
says  the  rcp  t,  "  that  it  belongs  to  the  judicia- 
ry of  the  Uni.ed  States,  and  not  the  State  legis- 
latures, to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
constitution,"  yet  the  declarations  either  of  a 
State,  or  the  people,  "  whether  afflniiing  or  de- 
nying the  constitutionality  of  measures  of  the 
federal  government,  or  whether  made  before  or 
alW  Judicial  decisions  thereon,"  cannot  "  be 
deemed  in  uny  point  of  view  an  assumption  of 
the  office  of  the  judge ;"  because,  "  the  declara- 
tions in  such  cases  are  expressions  of  opinions 
unaccompanied  with  any  other  effect  than 
(That  they  may  produce  on  opinion,  by  excit- 
ing reflection ; " — whereas,  "  tlie  expositions  of 
the  judiciary  arc  carried  into  immediate  effect 
by  force." 

The  Republicans  who  adopted  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  never  contemplated  carrj'ing  their 
expositions  into  eifect  by  force ;  never  contemplat- 
ed imparting  to  them  the  character  of  decisions, 
or  decrees,  or  the  legal  determinntiou  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  or  of  arresting  by  means  of  them  the  ope- 
ration of  the  acts  they  condemned.  The  worst 
Vol.  i.— 23 


the  enemies  of  the  resolutions  undertook  to  say 
of  them,  was  that  they  were  intemperate,  and 
might  mislead  the  people  into  disobedience  of 
the  laws.  This  was  successfully  combated ; 
but  hod  it  been  true — had  the  authors  of  the 
resolutions  even  intended  any  thing  so  base,  it 
would  still  have  been  nothing  'x>riip<ivable  to 
the  crime  of  State  nulliflcation ;  of  placing  tho 
State  itself  in  hostile  array  to«tho  federal  gov- 
ernment. Insubordination  of  individuals  may 
usually  be  overcome  by  ordinary  judicial  pro- 
cess, or  by  the  posse  of  tho  county  where  it  oc- 
curs ;  or  even  if  so  extensive  as  to  require  tho 
peace-officers  to  be  aided  by  tho  military,  it  is 
still  but  a  matter  of  police,  and  in  our  country 
cannot  endanger  the  existence  of  tho  govern- 
ment. But  the  array  of  a  State  of  the  Union 
against  the  federal  authority,  is  war — a  war  be- 
tween powers — both  sovereign  in  their  ivspec- 
tivo  spheres — and  that  could  only  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  tho  one,  or  tho  subjugation 
and  abasement  of  the  other. 

But  neither  the  one  or  tho  other  of  these  crimes 
was  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  tho  Resolu- 
tions of  1798.  The  remedies  they  claimed  a 
right  to  exercise  are  all  pointed  out  in  tho  con- 
stitution itself;  capable  of  application  without 
disturbing  tho  processes  of  tho  law,  or  suggesting 
an  idea  of  insubordination ;  remedies  capable  of 
saving  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  tho  rights 
of  the  States,  and  bringing  back  tho  federal  gov- 
ernment to  its  constitutional  track,  witluut  a 
jar  or  a  check  to  its  machinery ;  remedies  felt 
to  bo  sufficient,  and  by  crowning  experience 
soon  proven  to  be  so.  It  is  due  to  tho  memory 
of  those  men  and  those  times  that  their  acts 
should  no  longer  be  mitconstrued  to  cover  a 
doctrine  synonymous  with  disorganization  and 
civil  war.  The  conduct  both  of  tho  government, 
and  the  people,  on  tho  occasion  of  these  resolu- 
tions, show  how  far  they  were  from  any  nullify- 
ing or  insubordinate  intention;  and  this  fur- 
nishes us  with  another  convincing  proof  of  tho 
contemporaneous  interpretation  of  tho  resolu- 
tions. So  far  (as  Mr.  Madison  justly  says.)* 
was  the  S  ;ate  of  Virginia  from  countenancing  tho 
nullifying  doctrine,  that  the  occasion  was  viewed 
as  a  proper  one  for  exemplifying  its  devotion  ta 
public  order,  and  ncquiescenco  in  laws  which  it 
deemed  unconstitutionnl,  while  those  laws  were 
not  repealed.    The  language  of  the  Governor  of 

*  Sclcetloiu  team  the  correspondence  of  Madison,  p.  SM. 
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the  Stato  (Mr.  James  Monroe),  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
MadiHOn;  in  May  and  Tuno  of  1800,  will  nttoet 
the  principles  and  .^  i'lii's  which  dictate<l  iho 
courao  pursued  oi)  '..>.  ttcoasion,  and  whether  tlio 
people  understood  tlio  resolutions  in  any  intlam- 
matury  or  '  icious  eenso. 

On  the  l')th  May,  1800,  uovemor  Monrtw 
writes  to  Mr.  Madison  as  Tollows : 

"  Besides,  I  think  there  is  cause  to  stisfM  the 
sedition  law  will  be  carried  into  effect  in  this 
Statu  at  the  approaching  federal  court,  and  I 
ouglit  to  be  there  (Kichmond)  to  aid  in  prevent- 

inK  trouble I  think  it  possible  an  idea 

may  bo  cniertaiucd  of  opposition,  and  by  means 
wlioreof  the  fair  pro8|K'ct  of  the  republican  party 
may  be  ovcrca.st.  But  in  this  thej'  are  deceived, 
OS  certiiin  characters  in  Richmond  and  some 
neighboring  counties  are  already  ws  rned  of 
their  danger,  so  that  an  attempt  to  c.xr'te  a  hot- 
water  insurrectioa  will  fail," 

And  on  the  4th  of  June,  1800,  ho  wrote  again, 
as  follows: 

"  The  conduct  of  the  pcoi)!e  on  this  occasion 
was  exemplary,  and  docs  them  the  highest 
honor.  They  seemed  uware  that  the  crisis  de- 
manded of  them  a  proof  of  their  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  resolved  to  show  they  were  equal 
to  It.  I  am  satisfied  a  different  conduct  was  ex- 
pected from  them,  for  every  thing  that  could 
was  done  to  provoke  it.  It  only  remains  that 
this  business  be  closed  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  it  has  been  so  far  acted ;  that  the  judge,  after 
finishing  his  career,  go  off  in  peace,  without  ex- 
periencing the  slightest  insult  from  any  one; 
and  that  this  will  be  the  case  I  have  no  doubt." 

Governor  Monroe  was  correct  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sedition  law  would  be  carried  into 
effect,  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  federal 
court,  and  he  was  also  right  in  the  anticipation 
.  that  the  people  would  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  exercise  of  means  to  procure  the 
.  repeal  of  an  act,  and  the  exercise  of  violence  to 
^stop  its  operation.    The  act  was  enforced;  was 
-'*  carried  into  effect "  in  their  midst,  and  a  fel- 
dow-citizen  incarcerated  under  its  odious  pru- 
(iisions,  without  a  suggestion  of  ofQcial  or  other 
interference.    Thus  we  have  the  contemporane- 
ous interpretation  of  the  resolutions  exemplified 
Mul  set  at  rest,  by  the  most  powerful  of  argu- 
necXs :  by  the  impressive  fact,  that  when  the 
pdblic  indignation  was  at  its  height,  subsequent 
tatho  resolutions  of  1798,  and  subsequent  to  the 
report  of  '99,  and  when  both  had  been  univer- 
sally jlisseminated  and  read,  and  they  had  had, 
«ithitiie  debates  upon  them,  their  entire  influ- 


onoo  on  the  public  mind ;  that  at  that  moment 
the  act  of  Congress  ag«  J  iist  which  the  resolution ' 
were  chiefly  aimed,  and  tJi<'  indignation  of  th 
community  chiefly  kindled,  was  then  and  thcr 
carried  into  excution,  and     mt  in  aform— th> 
unjust  deprivation  of  a  citizen  of  hi-  liijonv 
the  most  obnoxious  to  n  free  people,  ami  tlio  n, 
likely  to  rouco  their  opj.  *fition;  yetquicfU  »r„i 
peaceably  done,  by  the  simple,  ordinary  proces, 
of  the  federal  court.     This  fact,  >'o  creditable t. 
the  people  of  Virginia,  is  thus  noted  in  tho  an- 
nual  message  of  Oovi-rnor  Monroo,  ii  iheirein- 
ral  assembly,  at  their  next  meeting,  DecomKr 
1800: 

"  In  connection  with  this  suJijcct  [of  the  reso- 
lutions] it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  sinct  voiir  last 
session,  the  sedition  law,  one  of  tho  acts  rtjij,. 
plained  of,  has  been  carried  into  effect  iu  v'u 
commonwealth  by  the  dt'ision  of  a  federal  court 
I  notice  this  event,  not  with  a  view  of  censurinL' 
or  criticising  it.  The  transaction  has  pone  to 
tho  world,  and  the  impartial  will  jndgo  of  j,  j. 
it  deserves.  I  notice  it  for  the  purpose  nf  ^. 
marking  that  the  decision  was  executed  with  tin 
same  order  and  tranquil  submission  on  the  pan 
of  the  people,  as  could  l\ave  been  shown  by  tin  in 
on  a  similar  occasion,  to  any  the  mo?  i  essarv 
constitutional  and  popoular  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Governor  Monroe  then  adds  his  official  ami 
personal  testimony  to  the  proper  intent  and 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  '98,  '9,  us  follow  s : 

"  The  general  assembly  and  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth  have  acquitted  themselves 
to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  their  brethren 
in  America,  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they 
deem  a  national  one,  by  the  stand  which  the'v 
made,  and  the  sentiments  ti.ey  expressed  of 
these  acts  of  tho  general  government ;  but  they 
have  looked  for  a  change  in  that  respect,  to  a 
change  in  the  public  opinion,  which  ought  to  be 
free ;  not  to  measures  of  violence,  discord  and 
disunion,  which  they  abhor." 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII 

VIEOINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798:  -DISABUSED  OF 
NULLIFICATION,  BY  THKIR  AUTUOB. 

ViNDiCATJiD  upon  their  words,  and  upon  con- 
temporaneous Interpretation,  another  vindio- 
tion,  superfluous  in  point  of  proof,  but  due  to 
those  whose  work  has  been  perverted,  awtits 
these  resolutions,  derived  from  the  words  of 
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'oper  intent  ami 
'98, '9,  as  follows; 
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them;  but 
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their  author  (after  seeing  their  perversion) ;  and 
to  absolw  hiniBcIf  and  his  oasociates  from  the 
criminal  absurdity  ati  ributcd  to  them. 

Tlio  contemporary  opponents  of  the  Resolu- 
tiong  of  1'98  said  all  the  evil  of  them,  and  rc- 
prisented  them  in  every  odious  light,  that  pcr- 
scvoring,  keen  and  onlightend  opposition  could 
Jiscovcr  or  iina;:inc.    Their  defenders  success- 
fuUv  rt'iH.'lli'd  tl<     charges  then  made  afcainst 
>t  vindicate  them  from  iiitend- 
ine  of  Nullification,  because 
then  been  invented,  and 
•■^aricRdid  notconceive 
K      Their  venerable  au- 
uic  alustrious  Madison* — was 
Btill  alive,  when  this  iiiw  perversion  of  his  reso- 
lutions had  been  invented,  and  when  they  were 
quoted  to  sustain  doctrines  synonymous  with 
disorganization  and  disunion,    lie  was  still  nlive, 
in  retirement  on  his  farm.    His  modesty  and 
•ease  of  propriety  hindered  him  from  carrying 
the  prestige  and  influence  of  his  name  into  the 
iiolitics  of  the  day ;  but  his  vigorous  mind  still 
watched  with  anxious  and  patriotic  interest  the 
ruiTcut  of  public  affairs,  and  recoiled  with  in- 
ftinctive  horror  both  from  the  doctrine  and  at- 
tempted practice  of  Nullification,  and  the  attempt- 
ed connection  of  his  name  and  acto  with  the  ori- 
pinalion  of  it.    Ho  held  aloof  from  the  public 
contest ;  but  his  :sentiment8  were  no  secret.     His 
private  correspondence,  embracing  iu  its  range 
distinguished  men  of  all  sections  of  the  Union 
mi  of  all  parties,  was  full  of  the  subject,  from 
the  commencement  of  tho  Nullification  excite- 
uient  down  to  the  time  of  his  death :  sometimes 
at  kngth,  and  argumentatively ;  sometimes  with 
a  brief  indignant  disclaimer;  always  earnestly 
and  unequivocally.    Some  of  these  letters,  al- 
though private,  were   published   during    Mr. 
Madison's  lifetime,  especially  an  elaborate  one  to 
Mr.  Edward  Everett ;  and  many  of  the  remain- 
der have  recently  been  put  into  print,  through 
the  liberality  of  a  patrotic  citizen  of  Washington 
(Mr.  J.  Maguire),  but  only  for  private  distribu- 
tion, and  hence  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
They  are  a  complete  storehouse  of  material,  not 

*  Mr.  Madtton  did  not  Introduce  tlio  Resolutions  Into  tha 
VIreinIa  Icjristaturc.  He  was  not  a  member  of  tliB>  >x\y  In 
1T9^.  ■  The  resolutions  were  reported  by  John  Ta^ior,  of  Caro- 
!lnr.  Mr.  Madison,  however,  was  always  repu'.ed  to  he  their 
aiitlior,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Uobe.-tsun,  writtor  in 
Marcli,  1S.31,  ho  distinctly  avows  tt  He  was  both  the  author 
mil  npoTter  of  the  Beport  and  Bosolutlon  of  1T99-1$00. 


only  for  tho  vindication  of  Madison  and  his  com* 
peers,  ft-om  tho  doctrine  of  Nullification,  but  cA 
argument  and  reasons  against  Nullification  and 
every  kindred  suggestion. 

From  the  letter  to  Mr.  Evcrutt,  published  in 
the  North  American  Ucview,  shortly  after  it 
was  written  (August,  1830),  tho  following  ox- 
tracts  are  taken : 


"It  (the  constitution 

formed  by  the  State     fn 

each  of  the  States     'tijf 


iT! 


c  *'>ited States) was 
i,-i,  *,_  the  people  in 
thi  ■(•  highest  sove- 
reign capacity ;  an  !  ;ormctl i<'n-''quently  by  the 
(•ame  authority  which  f;innod  tho  State  consti- 
tutions. 

"  Being  thus  derived  from  1  ho  same  source  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  Sta'  es,  it  has,  within 
each  State,  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution 
of  tho  State,  mul  is  as  much  a  constitution  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  within  its  prescribed 
sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  tho  States  are 
within  their  resi)ective  spheres ;  but  with  this 
obvious  and  essential  dilference,  that  being  a 
compact  among  the  Stiites  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  and  constituting  the  people 
thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot 
be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States 
individually,  na  the  constitution  of  a  State  may 
bo  at  its  individual  will." 

"  Nor  i.s  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  the  constitution,  less  a  government 
in  tho  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  the  sphere 
of  its  powers,  than  thi;  governments  created  by 
tho  constitutions  of  the  States  are,  within  their 
several  spheres.  It  is  like  them  organized  into 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments. 
It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on  persons  and 
things.  And,  like  them,  it  has  at  conmiand  a 
physical  force  for  executing  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  it. 

"  Between  these  diflcrent  constitutif>nal  go- 
vernments, the  one  operating  in  all  the  States, 
the  others  operating  separately  in  each,  with  tho 
aggregate  powers  of  government  divided  between 
them,  it  could  not  u.-cape  attention,  that  contro- 
versies would  arise  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  jurisdiction." 

'•  That  to  have  left  a  final  decision,  in  such 
cases,  to  each  of  the  States,  could  not  fail  to 
make  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  different  in  different  States,  was  obvious, 
and  not  less  obvious  that  this  diversity  of  inde- 
pendent decisions,  must  altogether  distract  tho 
government  of  the  Union,  and  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  Union  itself." 

"To  have  made  the  decision  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  States,  co-ordinate  in 
all  cases,  with  decisions  under  the  authority  of 
tho  United  Stntes,  would  unavoidably  produce 
colli'^ious  incompatible  with  tho  peace  of  so- 
ciety." 

"To  have  referred  every  clashing  decision, 
under  the  two  authorities,  for  a  final  decision,  to 
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the  States  as  parties  to  the  constitution,  would 
bu  attended  with  delays,  with  incoDTeniences 
and  expenses,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  expedient.^' 

'■  To  have  trusted  to  '  negotiation '  for  adjust- 
ing disputes  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  governments,  as 
between  independent  and  separate  sovereignties, 
would  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Union,  and  opened 
a  direct  road,  from  a  failure  of  that  resort,  to  the 
ultima  ratio,  between  nations  wholly  indepen- 
dent of,  and  alien  to  ea(;h  other.  .... 
Although  the  issue  of  negotiation  might  some- 
times avoid  this  extremity,  how  often  would  it 
happen  among  so  many  States,  that  an  unac- 
commodating spirit  in  some  would  render  that 
resource  unavailing  ?  " 

After  thus  stating,  with  other  powerful  rea- 
sons, why  all  those  fanciful  ^d  impracticable 
theories  were  rejected  in  the  constitution,  the 
letter  proceeds  to  show  what  the  constitution 
does  adopt  and  rely  on,  "  as  a  security  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  States,"  namely : 

"1.  The  responsibility  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the 
States :  2.  The  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and,  3.  The 
liability  of  the  executive  and  judicial  function- 
aries of  the  United  States  to  impeachment  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  States 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  and  trial  by  tiio  representatives  of  the 
States,  in  the  other  branch." 

And  then,  in  order  to  mark  how  complete 
these  provisions  are  for  the  security  of  the 
Stales,  shows  that  while  the  States  thus  hold 
the  functionaries  of  the  United  States  to  these 
several  responsibilities,  the  State  functiona- 
ries, on  the  other  hand,  in  their  appointment 
and  responsibility,  are  "altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  agency  or  authority  of  the  United 
States." 

Of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  "the  expedient 
lately  advanced,"  the  letter  says : 

.  "  The  distinguished  names  and  high  authorities 
which  appear  to  have  asserted  and  given  a  prac- 
tjical  scope  to  this  doctrine,  entitle  it  to  a  respect 
which  it  might  be  difficult  otherwise  to  feel 
for  it." 

"  The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  as  vindicated  id 
the  report  on  them,  will  be  found  entitled  to  an 
exposition,  showing  a  consistency  in  their  parts, 
and  an  inconsistency  of  the  whole  with  the 
doctrine  under  consideration." 

"  That  the  legislature  could  not  have  intend- 
•d  to  saaotion  any  such  doctrine  is  to  be  infer- 


red firom  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
The  tenor  of  the  debates^  which  were  ably  con. 
ducted,  discloses  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
constitutional  right  in  an  individual  State  to  in 
rest  by  force  a  law  of  the  United  States." 

"If  any  further  light  on  the  subject  coold  be 
needed,  a  very  strong  one  is  reflected  in  tiie  an- 
swers to  the  resolutions,  by  the  States  which 

protested  against  them Had  the 

resolutions  been  regarded  as  avowing  and  nuin- 
taining  a  right,  in  an  individual  State,  to  arrest 
by  force  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  must  he  presumed  .that  it  would  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  of  their  denuncia- 
tion." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  May  31 
1830,  Mr.  Madison  says : 

"I  received  yesterday  yours  of  the  26th. 
Having  never  concealed  my  opinions  of  the  nul- 
Ufying  doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  I  did  not 
regard  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  Whig,  especially 
as  the  mannei  jf  the  allusion  showed  tliat  I  did 

not  obtrude  it I  have  latterly 

been  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine,  which  led  me  to  a  review 
of  it  to  some  extent,  and  particuhirly  to  a  vin- 
dication of  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  in  1798, 
'9i>,  against  the  misuse  made  of  them.  That 
you  may  sec  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  abc^ 
rations  of  South  Carolina,  I  encbse  you  an  ex- 
tract." 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  writ- 
ten a  few  days  previously,  he  uses  nearly  the 
same  language  $  as  also  in  a  letter  in  February, 
1830,  to  Mr.  Trist. 

To  Mr.  James  Robertson,  March  27, 1831, 
Mr.  Madison  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  veil  which  was  orignally  over  the  draft 
of  the  resolutions  offered  in  1798  to  the  Virginii 
Assembly  having  been  long  since  removed,  I 
may  say,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries,  that  it 
was  penned  by  me." 

"With  respect  to  the  terms  following  the 
term  '  unconstitutional,'  viz., '  not  law,  but  null, 
void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect,'  wliich  wrrc 
stricken  out  of  the  seventh  resolution,  ray 
memory  cannot  say  positively  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  in  the  original  draft,  and  no 
copy  of  it  oppenrs  to  have  been  retained.  On 
the  presumption  that  they  were  in  the  draft  as 
it  went  from  mo  I  am  confident  that  they  nia«t 
have  been  regarded  only  as  giving  accumulated 
emphasis  to  the  declaration,  that  the  alien  and 
sedition  acts  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assem- 
bly, violated  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  that  the  addition  of  them  could 
annul  the  acts  or  sanction  a  resistance  of  thoia 
The  resolution  was  expressly  declarator!/,  and, 
proceeding  from  the  legislature  only,  which  wis 
not  even  a  party  to  tho  constitution,  could  bi 
declaratory  of  opinion  only." 
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To  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  Sept  16, 1831 : 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  event  which  re- 
Btotes  yon  to  the  public  councils,  where  your 
gerrioes  will  be  valuable,  particularly  in  defend- 
ing the  constitution  and  Union  ngainet  the  false 
doctrines  which  assail  them.  That  of  nulliflcar 
tion  wems  to  bo  generally  abandoned  in  Vir- 
giiiii,  by  those  who  had  most  leaning  towards 
StTfiut  it  still  flourishes  in  the  hot-bed  where 
itmrungup." 

"I  Icnow  not  whence  the  idea  could  proceed 
that  I  concurred  in  the  doctrine,  that  although 
iStote  could  not  nullify  a  law  of  the  Union,  it 
hid  ft  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Both 
spring  from  the  same  poisonous  root." 

To  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  December,  1831 : 

'I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  this  perse- 
Tcnnce  of  South  Carolina  in  claiming  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  Virginia  proceedings  in  1798,  '99, 
'  IS  asserting  a  right  in  a  single  State  to  nullifjr 
MMt  of  the  United  States.  Where,  indeed,  is 
the  ftumess  of  attempting  to  palm  on  Virginia 
an  intention  which  is  contradicted  by  such  a 
variety  of  contradictory  proofs ;  which  has  at 
no  intervening  period,  received  the  slightest 
countenance  tnm  her,  and  which  with  one  voice 
shenowdiscliums?" 

''To  view  the  doctrine  in  its  true  character, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  it  assorts  a  right  in  a 
single  State  to  stop  the  execution  of  a  federal 
law,  until  a  convention  of  the  States  could  be 
brought  about  by  a  process  requiring  an  uncer- 
tain time ;  and,  finally,  in  the  convention,  when 
formed,  a  vote  of  seven  States,  if  in  favor  of  the 
veto,  to  give  it  a  prevalence  over  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  seventeen  States.  For  this  prcpos- 
tmus  and  anarchical  pretension  there  ia  not  a 
ehadov  of  countenance  m  the  constitution ;  and 
well  that  there  is  not,  for  it  is  certain  that,  with 
such  a  deadly  poison  in  it,  no  constitution  could 
be  sure  of  lastmg  a  year." 

To  Mr.  0.  E.  Ilaynes,  August  26, 1832 : 

"In  the  very  crippled  and  feeble  state  of  my 
health,  I  cannot  undertake  an  extended  answer  to 
j?our  inquiries,  nor  should  I  suppose  it  necessary 
if  you  have  seen  my  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  in 
Aup;uBt,  1830,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1798-'99,  were  explained,  and  the  novel 
doctrine  of  nullification  adverted  to. 

"The  distinction  is  obvious  between  such 
interpositions  on  the.  part  of  the  States  against 
unjustifiable  acts  of  the  federal  government  as 
u«  within  the  provisions  and  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. These  provisions  and  forms  certainly 
do  not  embrace  the  nullifying  process  pro- 
claimed in  South  Carolina,  which  begins  with  a 
single  State^  and  ends  witn  the  ascendency  of  a 
minority  of  States  over  a  majority  j  of  seven 
over  seventeen;  a  federal  law,  during  the  pro- 
ws], behig  arrested  within  the  nullifying  State ; 
MO,  if  a  revenue  law,  frustrated  through  all  the 


To  Mr.  Trist,  December  23, 1832 : 

"  If  one  State  con,  at  \vill,  withdraw  from  tha 
others,  the  others  can,  at  will,  withdraw  from 
her,  and  turn  her  nolentem  volentcin  out  of  the 
Union.  Until  of  late,  there  is  not  a  State  that 
would  have  abhorred  such  a  doctrine  more  than 
South  Carolina,  or  more  dreaded  an  application 
of  it  to  herself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  nullificationwhich  she  now  preaches  as 
the  only  faith  by  which  the  Union  can  be  saved." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  December 

28,1832: 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  (in  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  of  1798),  such  an  idea  as  the 
South  Carolina  nullification  had  ever  entered 
the  thoughts  of  a  single  member,  or  even  that 
of  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  herself." 

To  Andrew  Stevenson,  February  4, 1833 : 

"  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the 
29th  iltimo,  and  have  read  it  with  much  plea- 
sure. It  presents  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
and  secession  in  lights  that  must  confound,  if 
failing  to  convince  their  patrons.  You  have 
done  well  in  rescuing  the  proceedings  of  Vir^ 
ginia  in  1798-'99.  from  the  many  misconstruc- 
tions and  misapplications  of  them." 

"  Of  late,  attempts  are  observed  to  shelter  the 
heresy  of  secession  under  the  case  of  expatriation, 
from  which  it  essentially  difiers.  The  expatria- 
ting party  removes  only  his  person  and  his  mov- 
able property,  and  does  not  inconunode.  those 
whom  he  leaves.  A  seceding  State  mutilates 
the  domain,  and  disturbs  the  whole  system  from 
which  it  separates  itself.  Pushed  to  the  extent 
in  which  the  right  is  sometimes  asserted,  it 
might  break  into  fragments  every  single  com- 
munity." 

To  Mr.  Stevonson,  February  10, 1833,  in  refers 
ence  to  the  South  Carolina  nullifying  ordinance : 

"  I  consider  a  successful  resistance  to  the  laws 
as  now  attempted,  if  not  immediately  mortal 
to  the  Union,  as  at  least  a  mortal  wotmd  to  it" 

To  "  a  Friend  of  the  Union  and  State  rights," 
1833: 

"It  is  not  usual  to  answer  communications 
without  proper  names  to  them.  But  the  ability 
and  motives  disclosed  in  the  essays  induce  me 
to  say,  in  compUanco  with  the  wish  expressed, 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  proceedings  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1798-'99,  as  countenancing  the  doctrine 
that  a  State  may,  at  will,  secede  from  its  con- 
stitutional compact  with  the  other  States." 

To  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  April  1, 1833 : 

"  The  attempt  to  prove  me  a  nuUifier,  bv  a 
misconstruction  of  the  resolutions  of  1798-'99, 
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though  8o  often  and  bo  Jatcly  corrected,  was,  I 
obsenre,  renewed  some  days  ago  in  the  '  Rich- 
mond Whig,'  by  an  inference  from  an  erasure 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  from  one  of  those 
resolutions,  of  the  words  '  are  null,  void  and  of 
no  effect,'  which  followed  the  word  'unconsti- 
tutional.* These  words,  though  synonymous 
with  'unconstitutional,'  were  alleged  by  the 
critic  to  mean  nullification  ;  and  being,  of  course, 
ascribed  to  me,  I  was,  of  course,  a  nullifier.  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred,  that  if  the  insertion 
of  the  words  could  convict  me  of  being  a  nulli- 
fier, the  erasure  of  them  (unanimous,  I  believe), 
by  the  legislature,  was  the  strongest  of  protests 

agunst  the  doctrine The  vote,  in 

that  case  seems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
due  to  it.  It  not  merely  deprives  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  authority  of  Virginia,  on  which  she 
has  relied  and  exulted  so  much  in  supi>ort  of 
her  causr ,  but  turns  that  authority  pointedly 
against  her." 

From  a  memorandum  "On  Nullification," 
written  in  1835-'36 : 

^  *'  Although  the  l^islature  of  Virginia  declared, 
at  a  late  session,  almost  unanimously,  that  South 
Carolina  was  not  supported  in  her  doctrine  of 
nullification  by  the  resolutions  of  1708,  it  ap- 
pears that  those  resolutions  are  still  appealed 
to  as  expressly  or  constructively  favoring  the 
doctrine.'* 

"  And  what  is  the  text  in  the  proceedings  of 
Virginia  which  this  spurious  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation claims  for  its  patronage  ?  It  is  found  in 
the  third  of  the  resolutions  of  1798." 

"  Now  is  there  any  thing  here  from  which  a 
'single'  State  can  mfer  a  right  to  arrest  or 
annul  an  act  of  the  general  government,  whi 
it  may  deem  unconstitutional  ?    So  far  from 
that  the  obvious  and  proper  inference  preclud' 
such  a  right" 

"In  a  word,  the  nullifying  claim''  J."  reduced 
to  practice,  instead  of  being  the  conservative 
principle  of  the  constitution,  would  'lecassarily, 
and  it  may  be  said,  obviously,  he  a  deadly 
poison." 

"The  true  question,  therelbre.  is,  whether 
there  be  a  '  constitutional '  right  in  a  single  State 
to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  Wo  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a  claim^  in  its  naked 
and  suicidal  form.  Let  us  turn  to  it,  as  modified 
by  South  Carolina,  into  a  right  in  cvcrj'  State 
to  resist  within  itself  the  execution  of  a  federal 
law,  deemed  by  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  to 
demand  a  convention  of  the  States  to  decide  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  the  annulment  of 
the  law  to  continue  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  be 
permanent  unless  three  fourths  of  the  States 
concur  in  overruling  the  annulment. 

"  Thus,  during  the  temporary  nullification  of 
the  law,  the  results  would  be  the  same  as  those 
proceeding  from  an  unqualified  nullification,  and 
the  result  of  a  convention  might  bo  that  seven 
out  of  twenty-four  States  might  make  the  tem- 


porary results  permanent.  It  follows,  that  asv 
State  which  could  obtain  the  concurrence  of  sa 
others,  might  abrogate  any  law  of  the  United 
States  whatever,  and  give  to  the  constitution 
constructively,  any  shape  they  pleased,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  construction  and  will  of  the  other 
seventeen.*  Every  feature  of  the  constitution 
might  thus  be  successively  changed ;  and  after 
a  scene  of  unexampled  comusion  and  distraction 
what  hod  been  unanimously  agreed  to  as  d 
whole,  would  not,  as  a  whole,  be  agreed  to  by  a 
single  party." 

To  this  graphic  picture  of  the  disorders  which 
even  the  first  stages  of  nullification  would  neces- 
sarily produce,  drawn  when  the  graphic  limner 
was  in  the  eighty-sixth  and  last  year  of  his  lire 
the  following  warning  pages,  written  only  afew 
months  earlier,  may  be  properly  appended: 

"  What  more  dangerous  than  nullification  or 
more  evident  than  the  progress  it  continues  to 
make,  either  in  its  original  shape  or  in  the  dis- 
guises it  assuiues  ?    Nullification  has  the  effect 
of  putting  powder  under  the  constitution  and 
Union,  and  a  match  in  the  hand  of  every  party 
to  blow  them  up,  at  pleasure.    And  for  its  pro- 
gress, hearken  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  noir 
preached ;  cast  your  eyes  on  its  increasing  mi- 
norities in  most  of  the  Southern  States  without 
a  decrease  in  any  one  of  them.    Look  at  A'ir- 
ginia  herself,  and  read  in  the  gazettes,  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  figure 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  makes,  ip 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to  it 
but  a  short  time  ago. 
"  It  is  not  probablo  that  this  oft'spring  of  the 
scon  ,;ents  of  South  CaroUna  will  ever  approach 
.cess  in  a  majority  of  the  States.    But  a  sus- 
_-ptibility  of  the  contagion  in  the  Southern 
States  is  visible ;  and  the  danger  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  sympathy  arising  from  known 
causes,  and  the  inculcated  impression  of  a  per- 
manent incompatibility  of  interests  between  the 
South  and  the  North,  may  put  it  in  the  powir 
of  popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, to  unite  the  South,  on  some  critical  occa- 
sion, in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  netr 
theatre  of  great  though  inferior  extent    In 
pursuing  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obTions 
step  is  nullification,  the  next,  secession,  and  the 
last,  a  farewell  separation,    llow  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  exemplified !  and  the  danger 
qf  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of  rest- 
less aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  impracti- 

*  The  aboTe  was  written  when  Uio  nnmber  of  tho  SUM  *a 
twenty-four.  Now,  when  there  are  thirty-one  StatM,  tlio  pr* 
porUon  would  be  eighi  t»  tutnty-tXret  I  tbit  Is,  tbit  i  ilngh 
State  nnlufyiDg,  the  nulliflcatlon  would  bold  good  till  a  coa- 
ventlon  were  called,  and  then  tf  the  nullifying  State  oonld 
prooure  aevau  otben  to  Join,  the  nullification  would  bccoiM 
•bsolat*— the  eifbt  Btatea  oTerruliog  the  twenty-Uuofr 
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cabilitj  of  retaining  in  the  Union  a  large  and 
cemented  section  against  its  will.    It  may,  in- 
iiei,  happen,  that  a  return  of  danger  from 
abroad,  or  a  roTived  apprehension  of  danger  at 
iiome,  may  aid  in  binding  the  States  in  one  poli- 
tical system,  or  that  the  geographical  and  com- 
mercial ligatures  may  have  that  eil'ect,  or  that 
the  present  discord  of  interests  between  the 
North  and  the  South  may  give  way  to  a  less 
diversity  in  the  application  of  labor,  or  to  the 
mutuij  adTanta^e  of  a  safe  and  constant  inter- 
change of  the  different  products  of  bbor  in  dif- 
ferent sections.    All  this  may  happen,  and  with 
the  exception  of  foreign  hostilityj  hoped  for. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  local  prejudices  and  am- 
bitious leaders  may  be  but  too  successful  in 
finding  or  creating  occasions  for  the  nullifying 
experiment  of  breaking  a  more  beautiful  China 
vase*  than  the  British  empire  ever  was,  into 
narts  which  a  miracle  only  could  reunite." 

Incidenlally,  Mr.  Madison,  in  these  letters, 
vintottes  also  his  compeers,  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Monroe.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  of 
JIijr3I,1830,  hesays: 

"Yon  will  see,  in  vol.  iii.,  page  429,  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  a  letter  to  W.  C. 
Nichohu,  proving  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Kentucky  resolutions,  of  1799,  in  which  the 
\rord' nullification' is  found.  The  resolutions 
of  that  State,  in  1'^'^  J,  which  were  drawn  by 
him,  iuid  have  been  republished  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Virginia,  do  not  coptun  this  or  any 
equivalent  word." 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  of  December,  1831, 
after  developing  at  some  length  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  &tuity  of  tho  "  nullification  preroga- 
tive," Mr.  Madison  says : 

"  Tet  this  has  boldly  sought  a  sanction,  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  because,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Gartwright,  he  held  out  a  convention  of 
the  States  as,  with  i'.a,  a  peaceful  remedy,  in 
cases  to  be  decided  in  Europe  by  intestine  wars. 
Who  can  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  referred  to 
a  convention  summoned  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
single  State,  with  an  interregnum  during  its  de- 
liberations ;  and,  above  all,  with  a  rule  of  deci- 
sion subjecting  nearly  three  fourths  to  one 
fourth?  No  man's  creed  was  more  opposed  to 
such  an  inversion  of  the  republican  order  of 
things." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Townsend  of  South  Caro- 
lina, December  18, 1831 : 

"You  ask  'whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  really 
the  author  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  of 
1799;'  [in  which  the  word  'nullify'  is  used, 
though  not  in  tho  sense  of  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifleatioD.]    The  inference  that  he  was  not  is 

*  8m  FrankUn*!  latter  to  Lord  Howe,  in  ITTC 


as  conclusive  as  it  is  obvious,  from  his  letter  to 
Col.  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  of  September  5, 
1799,  in  which  he  expressly  declines,  for  reasons 
stated,  preparing  any  thing  for  the  legislature 
of  that  year. 

"That  he  (Mr.  Jefferson)  ever  asserted  a 
right  in  a  single  State  to  arrest  the  execution 
of  an  act  of  Congress — the  arrest  to  be  valid 
and  permanent^  unless  reversed  by  three  fourths 
of  the  States — is  countenanced  by  nothing  known 
to  have  been  said  or  done  by  him.  In  his  letter 
to  Major  Cartwright,  ho  refers  to  a  convention 
as  a  peaceable  remedy  for  conflicting  claims  of 
power  in  our  compound  government;  but, 
whether  he  alluded  to  a  convention' as  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  or  brought  about  by  any 
other  mode,  his  respect  for  the  will  of  nuyori- 
ties,  as  the  vital  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment, makes  it  certain  that  ho  could  not  have 
meant  a  convention  in  which  a  minority  of  seven 
States  was  to  prevail  over  seventeen,  either  ia 
amending  or  expounding  the  constitution." 

In  the  letter  (before  quoted)  to  Mr.  Trist,  De- 
cember 23, 1832 : 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  nullifiers, 
who  make  the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  pedes- 
tal for  their  colossal  heresy,  shut  their  eyes 
and  lips  whenever  his  authority  is  ever  so  clearly 
and  emphatically  against  them.  You  have  no- 
ticed what  he  says  in  his  letters  to  Monroe  and 
Carrington,  pages  43  and  302,  vol.  ii.,  with  re- 
spect to  the  powers  of  the  old  Congress  to  coerce 
delinquent  States,  and  his  reasons  for  preferring 
for  the  purpose  a  naval  to  a  military  force ;  and 
moreover,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  a 
right  to  coerce  in  the  federal  articles,  that  being 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  compact." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  dated  August 
25, 1884 : 

"  The  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, of  which  you  inclose  an  extract,  is  impor- 
tant. I  have  one  from  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  same 
occasion,  more  in  detail,  and  not  less  emphatic 
in  its  anti-nullifying  hinguage." 

In  the  notes  "On  Nullification,"  written  in. 
1835-'6: 

"  The  amount  of  this  modified  right  of  nulli- 
fication is,  that  a  single  State  mny  arrest  tho 
operation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
stitute a  process  which  is  to  terminate  in  the 
ascendency  of  a  minority  over  a  large  majority.. 
And  this  new-&ngled  theory  is  attempted  to  be- 
fathered  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  repub- 
licanism, and  whose  own  words  declare,  that 
'  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  minority  is 
the  vital  principle  of  it.'  Well  may  the  firiends 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  disclaim  any  sanction  to  it,  or 
to  any  constitutional  right  of  nullification  from 
his  opinions." 
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In  a  paper  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  when  his  anxieties  began  first  to  bo 
disturbed  by  the  portentous  approach  of  the 
nullification  doctrine,  ho  concludes  with  this 
earnest  admonition,  appropriate  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  and  not  less  so  to  the  pre- 
%nt  time,  and  to  posterity : 

"Tn  all  the  views  that  may  be  taken  of  ques- 
tions between  the  State  governments  and  the 
general  government,  the  awful  consequences  of 
a  final  rupture  and  dissolution  of  the  Union 
should  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of. 
Such  a  prospect  must  be  deprecated — must  bo 
shuddered  at  by  everj'  friend  of  his  country,  to 
liberty,  to  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  an  impos- 
sibility of  ever  renewing  it  is  brought  homo  to 
every  mind  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  es- 
tablishing it.  Tho  propensity  of  all  communi- 
ties to  divide,  when  not  pressed  into  a  unity  by 
external  dangers,  is  a  truth  well  understood. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  people  inhabiting  even 
a  small  island,  if  remote  from  foreign  danger, 
and  sometimes  in  spite  of  that  pressure,  who 
are  not  divided  into  alien,  rival,  hostile  tribes. 
The  happy  union  of  these  States  is  a  wonder; 
their  constitution  a  miracle ;  their  example  tlie 
hope  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Wo  to 
tiie  ambition  that  woul4  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  either." 

These  extracts,  voluminous  as  they  are,  are 
far  from  exhausting  the  abundant  material  which 
these  admirable  writings  of  Mr.  Madison  contain, 
on  the  topic  of  nullification.  They  confo  to  us, 
for  our  admonition  and  guidance,  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  vJce  from  tho  grave ;  and  I  leave 
them,  without  comment,  to  be  pondered  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Notwithstanding 
the  advanced  ago  and  growing  bodily  infirmities 
of  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  time  when  these  letters 
wore  written,  his  mind  was  never  more  vigorous 
nor  more  luminous.  Every  generous  mind  must 
sympathize  vnth  him,  in  this  necessity,  in  which 
he  felt  himself  in  his  excrcme  age,  and  when 
done,  not  only  with  the  public  affairs  of  the 
country,  but  nearly  done  with  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  world,  to  defend  himself  and  associates  from 
the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  him  and  them,  in 
spite  of  his  denials,  a  criminal  and  anarchical 
design— wicked  in  itself,  and  subversive  of  tho 
government  which  he  had  labored  so  hard  to 
found,  and  utterly  destructive  to  that  particular 
feature  considered  the  crowning  merit  of  tho 
aonstitution ;  and  which  wise  men  and  patriotic 
had  specially  devised  to  save  our  Union  from 
the  fate  of  all  leagues.    We  sympathize  with 


him  in  such  a  necessity.  We  should  feel  fo 
any  man,  in  the  most  ordinary  case,  to  whoie 
words  a  criminal  intention  should  be  imputed 
in  defiance  of  his  disclaimers ;  but,  m  the  cm 
of  Mr.  Madison — a  man  so  modest,  so  pure  g| 
just— of  such  dignity  and  gravity,  both  for  his 
age,  his  personal  qualities,  and  the  exalted  ofBces 
which  he  had  held ;  and  in  a  case  which  vent 
to  civil  war,  and  to  the  destruction  of  a  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  zealous  founders — in  such  a  case,  an  attempt 
to  force  upon  such  a  man  a  meaning  which  he 
disavows,  becomes  not  only  outrageous  and 
odious,  but  criminal  and  impious.  And  i^  after 
the  authentic  disclaimers  which  ho  has  mode  in 
his  advanced  age,  and  which  are  now  j:.:bllslied 
any  one  continues  to  attribute  this  heresy  to 
him,  such  a  person  must  be  viewed  by  the  pub- 
lic as  having  a  mind  that  has  lost  its  balance ! 
or,  as  having  a  heart  void  of  social  duty,  auu 
fatally  bent  on  a  crimo,  the  guilt  of  which  muEt 
bo  thrown  upon  tho  tenants  of  tho  tomb- 
speechless,  but  not  helpless !  for,  every  just  man 
must  feel  their  cause  his  own !  and  rash  to  a 
defence  which  public  duty,  private  honor,  patri- 
otism, filial  afiTection,  and  gratitude  to  benefac- 
tors impose  on  every  man  (bom  wheresoever 
he  may  have  been)  that  enjoys  the  blessings  of 
tho  government  which  their  labors  gave  us. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

THE  AUTHORS  OWN  VIEW  OP  THE  NATUEE  OF 
OUK  GOVERNMENT,  A8  BEING  A  UNION  IN  COS- 
TRADI8TIN0TI0N  TO  A  LEAGUE:  PBESENTED 
IN  A  SUBSEQUENT  SPEECH  ON  MISSOUBI  BESO- 
LUTI0N8. 

I  DO  not  discuss  these  resolutions  at  this  time. 
That  discussion  is  no  part  of  my  present  object. 
I  speak  of  the  pledge  which  they  contain,  and 
call  it  a  mistake ;  and  say,  that  whatever  may 
be  tho  wishes  or  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Missouri  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  ornon- 
extention  of  slavery  to  the  Territories,  they 
have  no  idea  of  resisting  any  act  of  Congress  on 
the  subject.  They  abide  the  law,  when  it  comes, 
bo  it  what  it  may,  subject  to  tho  decision  of  tiie 
ballot-box  and  the  judiciary. 

I  concur  with  the  people  of  Missouri  in  this 
view  of  their  duty,  a^d  believe  it  to  bo  the  only 
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goone  consistent  with  the  tenns  and  intention 
of  our  constitution,  and  the  only  one  which  con 
gaTe  this  Union  from  the  &te  of  all  the  confed- 
tracicB  which  have  successiyoly  appeared  and 
^gippeared  in  the  history  of  nations.  Anarchy 
UDong  the  members,  and  not  tyranny  in  the 
lieid,  has  been  the  rock  on  which  all  such  con- 
'  iedencies  have  split  The  authors  of  our  present 
form  of  goremment  knew  the  danger  of  this 
rock,  and  they  endeavored  to  provide  against  it. 
They  formed  a  Union — not  a  league — a  federal 
legislature  to  act  upon  persons,  not  upon  States; 
tnd  they  provided  peaceful  remedies  for  all  the 
queitions  which  could  arise  between  the  people 
and  the  government  They  provided  a  federal 
judiciary  to  execute  the  federal  laws  when  found 
to  be  constitutional ;  and  popular  elections  to  re- 
peal them  when  found  to  be  bad.  They  formed  a 
^remment  in  which  the  law  and  the  popular  will, 
indnot  the  sword,  was  to  decide  questions;  and 
they  looked  upon  the  first  resort  to  the  sword 
for  the  decision  of  such  questions  as  the  death 
of  the  Union. 

The  old  confederation  was  a  league,  with  a 
legislature  acting  upon  sovereignties,  without 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  without  union 
except  ot  the  will  of  the  parties.  It  was  power- 
less for  government,  and  a  rope  of  sand  for 
union.  It  was  to  escape  from  that  helpless  and 
tottering  government  that  ihc  present  constitu- 
tion was  formed ;  and  no  lesn  than  ten  numbers  of 
the  federalist — ^from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
—were  devoted  to  this  defect  of  the  old  system, 
imd  the  necessity  of  the  new  one.  I  will  read 
some  extracts  from  thea"  numbers — the  joint 
product  of  Hamilton  and  Madison — to  show  the 
difference  between  the  league  which  we  abandon- 
ed and  the  Union  which  we  formed — the  dangers 
of  the  former  and  the  benefits  of  the  latter — ^that 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Missouri,  if  carried  out  to  their 
conclusions,  carry  back  this  Union  to  the  league 
of  the  confederation — make  it  a  rope  of  sand, 
and  the  sword  the  arbiter  between  the  federal 
head  and  its  members. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  as  follows : 

"The  great  and  radical  vice,  in  tho  structure 
of  the  existing  confederation,  is  in  the  principle 
of  legislation  for  States  or  governments,  in  their 
corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  individuals  of  which  they 
eonsist    Though  this  principle  doe.-  not  run 


through  all  tho  powers  delegated  to  the  Union, 
yet  it  prevades  and  governs  those  on  which  tho 
efiBcacy  of  the  rest  depends.    The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that,  though  in  theory  constitutionally 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  in 
practice  they  are  mere  recommendations,  which 
the  States  observe  or  disregard  at  their  option. 
'Government  implies  the  pdwer  of  making  laws. 
It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  law  that  it  be  at* 
tended  with  a  sanction,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
penalty  or  punifihment  for  disobedience.    This 
penalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  b?  inflict- 
ed in  two  ways — by  the  agency  of  the  courts 
and  ministers  of  justice,  or  by  military  force;  by 
the  coercion  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  co- 
ercion of  arms.    The  first  kind  can  evidently 
apply  only  to  men ;  the  last  kind  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  employed  against  bodies  politic,  or 
communities,  or  States.    It  is  evident  there  is 
no  process  of  a  court  by  which  their  observance 
of  the  laws  can,  in  the  last  resort,  be  enforced. 
Sentences  may  be  denounced  against  them  for 
violations  of  their  duty ;  but  these  sentences  can 
only  be  a.rried  into  execution  by  the  sword.    In 
an  association  where  the  general  authority  is 
confined  to  the  collective  bodies  of  the  commu- 
nities that  compose  it,  every  breach  of  the  laws 
must  involve  a  state  of  war ;  and  military  execu- 
tion must  become  the  only  instrument  of  civil 
obedience.    Such  a  state  of  things  can  certainly 
not  deserve  the  name  of  government,  nor  would 
any  prudent  man  choose  to  commit  his  happi- 
ness to  it." 

Of  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union  when 
the  sword  is  once  drawn  between  the  members 
of  a  Union  and  their  head,  they  speak  thus : 

"  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions 

of  men  observe  no  bounds  of  moderation.    The 

suggestions  of  wounded  pride,  the  instigations 

of  irritated  resentment,  would  be  apt  to  carry 

the  States,  against  which  the  arms  of  the  Union 

were  exerted,  to  any  extremes  necessary  to 

avenge  the  affront,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  sub- 

!  mission.    The  first  war  of  this  kind  would  pro- 

I  bably  terminate  in  a  dissolu'^n  of  tho  Union." 

!      Of  the  advantage  and  facility  of  the  working 

'  of  the  federal  system,  and  its  peaceful,  efiBcient, 

I  and  harmonious  operation — if  tho  federal  laws 

,  are  made  to  operate  upon  citizens,  and  not  upon 

States — they  speak  in  these  terms : 

''But  if  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tional government  should  not  require  the  inter* 
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vention  of  the  State  legislatures;  if  they  were 
to  pass  into  immediate  operation  upon  the  oiti- 
nns  themselves,  the  particular  govemments 
could  not  interrupt  their  progress  without  an 
open  and  violent  exertion  of  unconstitutional 
power.  They  would  be  obliged  to  act,  and  in 
such  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
had  encroached  on  the  national  rights.  An  ex- 
periment of  this  nature  would  always  bo  hazard- 
ous in  the  face  of  a  constitution  in  any  degree 
competent  to  its  own  defence,  and  of  a  people 
enlightened  enough  to  distinguish  between  a 
legal  exercise  and  an  illegal  usurpation  of  au- 
thority. The  success  of  it  would  require  not 
merely  a  factious  majority  in  the  legislature,  but 
the  concurrence  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  If  the  judges  were  not 
embarked  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  legislature, 
they  would  pronounce  the  resolutions  of  such  a 
minority  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  unconstitutional  aud  void.  If  the  peo- 
ple were  not  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  State 
representatives,  they,  as  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  constitution,  would  throw  their  weight 
into  the  national  scale,  and  give  it  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  contest." 

Of  the  ruinous  effects  of  these  civil  wars 
among  tlie  members  of  a  republican  confedera- 
cy, and  their  disastrous  influence  upon  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  itself  throughout  the  world,  they 
thus  speak : 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the 
petty  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  without 
feeling  sensations  of  disgust  and  horror  at  the 
distractions  with  which  they  were  continually 
agitated,  and  at  the  rapid  succession  of  revolu- 
tions by  which  they  were  kept  continually  vi- 
brating between  the  extremes  of  tyranny  and 
Viarchy.  From  the  disorders  whic.i  disfigure 
the  annals  of  those  republics,  the  advocates  of 
despotism  have  drawn  argumenta,  not  only 
against  the  forms  of  republican  government, 
but  against  the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
They  have  decried  all  free  government  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  order  of  society,  and  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  malicious  exultation  over 
ita  friends  and  partisans." 

And  again  they  say : 

"  It  must  carry  ii  ^  agenc"  to  the  persons  of 
the  c^itizens.  It  musi  stand  ^  need  of  no  inter- 
mediate legislation ;  but  must  itself  be  empow- 
ered to  employ  the  arm  of  the  ordinary  magis- 


trate to  execute  ita  own  reaolntions.  The  na. 
jesty  of  the  national  authority  must  be  mani. 
fested  through  the  medium  of  tiie  courta  of  jui- 
tioe." 

After  reading  these  extracts,  Mr.  B.  said: 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  old  confed- 
eration that  the  present  Union  was  formed' 
and,  having  formed  it,  they  who  formed  it  un- 
dertook  to  make  it  porpetual,  and  for  that  pQ^ 
pose  had  recourse  to  all  the  sanctions  held 
sacred  among  men — commands,  prohibitiom 
oaths.  The  States  were  forbid  to  form  com- 
pacta  or  agreementa  with  each  other ;  the  con- 
stitution and  the  hiws  made  in  pursuance  of  it 
were  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  and  all  authorities,  State  and  federal 
'egislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  were  to  be 
sworn  to  support  it  The  resolutions  wliich 
have  been  read  contradict  all  this*,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  mistook  their  own  powers  as 
much  as  they  mistook  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  when  they  adopted  them. 


CHAPTER  XO. 

PUBUO  LANDS  :-DI8TEIBUTI0N  OF  PEOCEKDi 

Mr.  Clay  renewed,  at  this  session,  183S-'33,tlie 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in  the  session  Ixifore, 
and  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  to  divide  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  amoug 
the  States,  to  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  States  should  thinic 
proper.  His  principal  arguments,  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  were :  first,  the  aid  which  the  distribu- 
tion would  give  to  the  States,  in  developing 
their  resources  and  promoting  their  prosperity ; 
secondly,  the  advantage  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  in  settling  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  public  lands.  He  explained  his 
bill,  which,  at  first,  contained  a  specification  of 
the  objects  to  which  the  States  should  apply  the 
dividends  they  received,  which  was  struclc  out, 
in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  and  stated  its  provi- 
sions to  be : 

"  To  set  apart,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
States,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  out  of  the 
aggregate  proceeds,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
cent.,  which  was  now  allowed  to  them  by  com- 
pact, before  any  division  took  place  among  the 
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StotM  genertlly.  It  wu  thua  proposed  to  u- 
ygiL  ill  the  first  place,  seTenteen  and  a  half  per 
cent  to  the  new  States,  and  then  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  residue  among  the  twenty-four 
States.  And,  in  order  to  do  away  any  inequality 
iniong  the  new  States,  grants  are  spccificallv 
nude  by  the  bill  to  those  who  had  not  received, 
heretofore,  as  much  lands  ta  the  rest  of  the  new 
StateSi  from  the  general  government,  so  as  to 
put  all  the  new  States  on  an  equal  footing.  This 
ttrolve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  to  the  new  States, 
to  be  at  their  disposal,  for  cither  education  or 
JBtemal  improvement,  and  the  residue  to  be  at 
the  disposition  of  the  States,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  this :  that  it  shall  be  at  their 
option  to  apply  the  amount  received  either  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  or  the  colonization  of 
free  people  of  color,  or  for  internal  improve- 
ments, or  in  debts  which  may  have  been  oon- 
tncted  for  internal  improvements.  And,  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  this  scheme  of  distri- 
bution proposed  by  the  bill,  it  is  limited  to  tive 
rears,  unless  hostilities  shall  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  power  5  in  which 
event,  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  car- 
rying on  such  war,  with  vigor  and  effect,  against 
any  common  enemy  with  whom  we  may  be 
brought  in  contact.  After  *^>  0  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  debt  created 
bjtnj  such  war,  the  aggregate  funds  to  return 
to  that  peaceful  destination  to  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  bill  that  they  should  now  be 
directed,  that  is,  to  the  improvement  of  the  morid 
lad  physical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  public  happiness  and  pros- 
perity." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands,  and  said : 

"The  first  remark  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
called  for,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  was  as  to 
the  expediency,  he  would  say  the  necessity,  of 
its  immediate  settlement.  On  this  point,  ho  was 
happy  to  believe  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  that  body.  However 
they  might  d<3er  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
distribution  of  these  lands  should  be  made,  thoy 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  promptly  and  finally,  he  hoped  amicably,  ad- 
justed. No  time  more  favorable  than  the  pre- 
sent moment  could  be  selected  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  The  last  session  was  much 
less  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object;  and  i'  e  reasons  were  8u£Scicntly  obvi- 
ous, without  any  waste  of  time  in  their  specifi- 
cation. If  the  question  were  not  now  settled, 
but  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  an- 
nual discussion,  mixing  itself  up>with  all  the 
measures  of  legislation,  it  woidd  be  felt  in  its 
influence  upon  all,  would  produce  great  dissen- 
Eions  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  affect 
extensively  all  the  great  and  important  objects 
Which  might  be  before  that  body.    They  had 


had,  in  the  several  States,  some  experience  on 
that  subject }  and,  without  eoing  into  apy  de- 
tails on  the  subject,  he  would  merely  state  that 
it  was  known,  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  small 
amount  of  the  public  domain  possossed  by  some 
of  the  States,  m  comparison  with  the  quantity 
possessed  by  the  general  government,  had  been 
a  cause  of  great  agitation  in  the  pobiic  mind, 
and  had  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion. Persons  coming  iW>m  the  quarter  of  the 
State  in  which  the  public  land  was  situated, 
united  m  sympathy  and  interest,  constituted  al- 
ways a  body  who  acted  together,  to  promote 
their  common  object,  either  by  aonations  to 
settle^,  or  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  or  the  relief  of  those  wno  are  debtors  for 
the  public  domain ;  and  were  always  ready,  as 
men  always  will  be,  to  second  all  those  measures 
which  look  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  object  which  they  have  in  view.  So,  if 
this  question  were  not  now  settled,  it  would  be 
a  source  of  inexpressible  difficulty  hereafter,  in- 
fluencing all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
in  Congress,  afi'ecting  great  events  without,  and 
perhaps  adding  another  to  those  unhappy  causes 
of  division,  which  unfortunately  exist  at  this 
moment." 

In  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  bill,  Mr. 
Clay  looked  to  the  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  States  or  the  federa'  government,  from 
their  sale,  and  not  from  .heir  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  the  revenue  to  bo  derived  from 
the  wealth  and  population  to  which  their  settle- 
ment would  give  rise ;  and,  concluding  with  an 
encomium  on  his  bill  under  the  aspect  of  revenue 
from  sales,  he  said : 

"  Ho  could  not  -  uccive  a  more  happy  dispo- 
sition of  the  proc.>  a.<  of  the  public  lands,  than 
that  which  was  prov  led  by  this  bill.  It  was 
supposed  that  five  years  would  be  neither  too 
long  nor  too  short  a  period  for  a  fair  experiment. 
In  case  a  war  should  break  out,  we  may  with- 
draw from  its  peaceful  destination  a  sum  of  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  and  apply  it  to  a  vigorous 
prosecu  Jon  of  the  war — a  sum  which  would  pay 
the  interest  on  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  which 
might  be  required  to  sustain  the  war,  and  a  sum 
wluch  is  constantly  and  progressively  increasing. 
It  proposes,  now  that  the  general  government 
has  no  use  for  the  money,  now  that  the  surplus 
treasure  is  really  a  source  of  vexatious  embar- 
rassment to  us,  and  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of 
projects,  to  supply  for  a  short  time  a  fund  to 
the  States  which  want  our  assistance,  to  advance 
to  them  that  which  we  do  not  wont,  and  which 
they  vnll  apply  to  great  beneficial  national  pur- 
poses ;  and,  should  war  take  place,  to  divert  it 
to  the  vigorous  support  of  the  war ;  and,  when 
it  ceases,  to  apply  it  again  to  its  peaceful  pur- 
poses.   And  thus  we  may  grow,  from  time  to 
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time,  with  a  Aind  which  will  endure  for  oen- 
turiea,  and  which  will  augment  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  aiding  the  States  in  aeasona  of 
peace,  and  sustaining  the  general  goTemmont  in 
periods  of  war." 

Mr.  Calhoun  deprecated  this  distribution  of 
the  land  money  as  being  dangerous  in  itself  and 
unconstitutional,  and  as  leading  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  other  revenue — in  which  he  was  pro- 
phetic.   He  said : 

"  He  could  not  yield  his  assent  to  the  modo 
which  this  bill  proposwd  to  settle  the  agitated 
question  of  the  public  lands.  In  addition  to 
soveml  objections  of  a  minor  character,  he  had 
.  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Dill,  which  proposed  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  among  the  States.  He 
believed  it  to  bo  both  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutionaL  Ho  could  not  assent  to  the  principle, 
that  Congress  had  a  right  to  denationalize  the 
public  funds.  Ho  agreed  that  the  objection  was 
not  so  decided  in  case  of  the  proceeds  of  lands,  as 
in  that  of  revenue  collected  from  taxes  or  duties. 
The  senator  from  Ohio  had  adduced  evidence 
from  the  deed  of  ceKsion,  which  certainly  coun- 
tenanced the  idea  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
might  be  subject  to  the  distribution  proposed 
in  the  bill ;  but  ho  was  far  from  being  satisfied 
that  the  argument  was  solid  or  conclusive.  If 
the  principle  of  distribution  could  be  confined  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  he  would  acknowledge 
that  his  objection  to  the  principle  would  bo 
weakened. 

"  He  dreaded  the  force  of  precedent,  and  ho 
foresaw  that  the  time  would  como  when  the 
example  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  would  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
distributing  the  revenue  derived  from  other 
sources.  Nor  would  the  argument  be  devoid  of 
plausibility.  If  wo,  of  the  Atlantic  States,  insist 
that  the  revenue  of  the  West,  derived  from  lands, 
should  be  equally  distributed  among  all  the 
States,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  interior 
States  should,  in  like  manner,  insist  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  the  great  source  of 
revenue  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Should  such  n 
movement  be  successful,  it  must  bo  obvious  to 
every  one,  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  tlie  human  heart,  and  the  nature  of 
government,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Tho  re- 
venue is  the  power  of  the  State,  and  to  distribute 
its  revenue  is  to  dissolve  its  power  into  its 
original  elements." 

Attempts  were  made  to  postpone  tho  bill  to 
the  next  session,  which  failed ;  and  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  24  to  20. 

Yeas. — Messrs.. Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Dallas,  Diokerson,  Dudley,  £win?.  Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Hohnes,  Johnston, 


Knight,  Poindcxter,  Prentiss,  Robbing,  RumU. 
Seymour,  Silsbec,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Walm. 
man,  Wilkins— 24.  ^* 

Nays.— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown  Buck 
ncr,  Calhoun.  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill  Kane  Kinz 
Mongum,  Miller,  Moore,  Hives,  Robinson.  Smith* 
Tipton,  Tyler,  White,  Wright-20.  ' 

Tho  bill  went  to  the  House  and  received 
amendments,  which  did  not  obtain  the  conciir- 
renco  of  the  Senate  until  midnight  of  tho  first 
of  March,  which,  being  the  short  Eession 


was 


within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  constitutional 
tennination  of  the  Congress,  which  was  limited 
to  tho  3d— which  falling  this  year  on  Sunday 
tho  Congress  would  adjourn  at  midnight  of  tinj 
2nd.    Further  eflbrts  were  made  to  postpone 
it,  and  upon  the  ground  thatj  in  a  bill  of  that 
magnitude  and  novelty,  tho  President  was  en- 
titled to  the  full  ten  days  for  tho  consideration 
of  it  which  tho  constitution  allowed  him  and 
he  would  have  but  half  a  day ;  for  if  passed 
that  night  it  could  only  reach  him  in  the  fore- 
noon of  tho  next  day— leaving  him  but  half  a 
day  for  his  consideration  of  the  measure  wlicre 
the  constitution  allowed  him  ten ;  and  that  half 
day  engrossed  with  all  crowded  business  of  an 
expiring  session.    The  next  evening,  the  ?m- 
dent  attended,  as  usual,  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
Senate  chamber,  to  bo  at  hand  to  sign  bills  and 
make  nominationsi    It  was  somo  hours  in  the 
night  when  the  President  sent  for  mo,  and  with- 
drawing into  the  recess  of  a  window,  told  mo 
that  he  had  a  veto  message  ready  on  tho  land 
bill,  but  doubted  about  sending  it  in,  lest  there 
should  not  be  a  full  Senate ;  and  intimated  liis 
apprehension  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his 
friends  might  be  absent,  and  endanger  the  bill: 
and  wished  to  consult  me  upon  that  pomt.  I 
told  him  I  would  go  and  reconnoitre  tlie  chamber, 
and  adjacent  rooms ;  did  so^found  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  immediate  friends  were  absent 
— returned  and  informed  him,  when  he  said  he 
would  keep  the  bill  until  tho  next  session,  and 
then  return  it  with  a  fully  considered  message 
— his  present  ono  being  brief,  and  not  such  as 
to  show  his  views  fully.    I  told  him  I  thought 
he  ought  to  do  so — that  such  a  measure  ought 
not  to  be  passed  in  tho  last  hours  of  a  session, 
in  a  thin  Senate,  and  upon  on  imperfect  riew  of 
his  objections ;  and  that  the  public  good  rcquffcd 
it  to  bo  held  up.    It  was  so ;  and  during  the 
long  vacation  of  nine  months  which  intervened 
before  the  next  session,  the  opposition  presses 
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•ind  ontors  kept  the  country  filled  with  denun- 
ciations of  the  enormity  of  his  conduct  in  ^^pock- 
eting "  the  bill— u  if  it  hod  been  a  cose  of  "  flat 
burglary,"  inateftd  of  being  the  Ixorciso  of  » 
conititutional  right,  rendered  most  Juat  and 
proper  under  tlio  extraordinary  cirouniatances 
vliich  had  attended  the  passage,  and  intended 
return  of  the  bill.  At  the  commencement  of 
tlio  ensuing  session  ho  rcturne<l  the  bill,  with  his 
well-considered  objections,  in  an  amplo  message, 
which,  after  going  over  a  fUll  history  of  the 
derivation  of  the  hinds,  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  1.  That  one  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
on  which  the  confederation  of  the  United  States 
WIS  originally  based,  was,  that  the  waste  lands 
or  the  West,  within  their  limits,  should  be  the 
common  property  of  tho  United  States. 

•'  2.  That  those  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
Sbtes  by  tho  States  which  claimed  them,  and 
the  cessions  were  accepted,  on  tho  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  bo  disposed  of  for  the 
common  t)encflt  of  tho  States,  according  to  their 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
soever. 

"3.  That,  in  execution  of  these  solemn  com- 
picts,  the  Congress  of  tho  United  States  did, 
under  tlie  confederation,  proceed  to  sell  these 
lands,  and  put  the  avails  into  the  common  trea- 
sury ;  and,  under  tho  new  constitution,  did  re- 
peatedly ])Icdgo  them  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United '  States,  by  which 
pledge  each  State  was  expected  to  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  general  charge  to  bo  made  upon 
it  for  that  object. 

"These  arc  the  first  principles  of  this  whole 
subject,  which,  I  think,  cannot  bo  contested  by 
any  one  who  examines  tho  proceedings  of  the 
revolutionary  Congress,  tlie  sessions  of  tho 
Fcveral  Status,  and  tho  ocb)  oT  Congress,  under 
tlie  new  constitution.  Keeping  them  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  exam- 
ineliow  far  the  objects  of  tho  cessions  have  been 
completed,  and  see  whether  those  compacts  are 
not  Btill  oblij;atory  upon  tho  United  States. 

"The  debt,  for  which  these  lands  were  pledged 
by  Congress,  may  be  considered  as  paid,  and 
they  are  consequently  ix'lcased  from  that  lien. 
But  that  pledge  formed  no  part  of  the  compacts 
with  tho  States,  or  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  cessions  were  made.  It  was  n  contract  be- 
tween now  parties — between  tho  United  States 
and  their  creditors.  Upon  payment  of  tho  debt, 
tho  compacts  remain  in  full  force,  and  tho  obli- 
Ration  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  tho 
lands  for  the  common  benefit,  is  neither  des- 
troyed nor  impaired.  As  they  cannot  now  bo 
executed  in  that  mode,  the  only  legitimate  ques- 
tion which  can  arise  is,  in  what  other  way  aro 
these  lands  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  for  the 


common  benefit  of  the  several  States, '  tccordinff 
to  their  rospectiye  and  usual  proportion  in  th« 
general  charge  and  expenditure  1 '  The  cessi  Jni 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Qeoii^a,  in  ex- 
press terms,  and  all  the  rest  impliedly,  not  onli 
provide  thus  specifically  tho  proportion,  accord- 
ing  to  which  each  State  shall  profit  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales,  but  they  proceed  to  dc- 
claro  that  they  shall  be  'fkithAilly  and  bona 
fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.'  This  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  tho  land,  at  this  moment, 
growing  out  of  conlpaots  which  are  older  than 
tho  constitution,  and  formed  the  comer  stone 
on  which  tho  Union  itself  was  erected. 

"  In  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tho  public  lands  have  not  been  set 
apart  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  tho 
public  debt,  but  have  been,  and  are  now,  paid 
mto  the  treasury,  where  they  constitute  a  part 
of  the  aggregate  of  revenue,  upon  which  the 
government  draws,  as  well  for  its  current  ex- 
penditures as  for  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
In  this  manner,  they  have  heretofore,  and  do 
now,  lessen  tho  general  charge  upon  the  people 
of  the.  several  States,  in  the  exact  proportions 
stipulated  in  the  compacts. 

''These  general  charges  have  been  composed, 
not  only  of  the  public  debt  and  the  usual  ex- 
penditures attending  the  civil  and  railitarv  ad- 
ministrations of  the  government,  but  of  tho 
amounts  paid  to  the  States,  with  which  these 
compacts  wcro  formed ;  the  amounts  paid  tho  In- 
dians for  then:  right  of  possession ;  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida ; 
and  the  amounts  paid  surveyors,  registers,  re- 
ceivers, clerks,  &c.,  employed  in  preparing  for 
market,  and  selling,  the  western  domain.  From 
tho  origin  of  the  land  system,  down  to  the  30th 
September,  1832,  tho  amount  expended  for  all 
these  purpose  has  been  about  $49,701,280  and 
the  amount  received  from  the  sales,  deducting 
payments  on  account  of  roads,  &c.,  about  $38,< 
38ti,C24.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  public 
lands,  therefore,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meek 
the  general  charges  on  the  treasury,  which  have 
grown  out  of  them,  by  about  $11,314,656.  Yet, 
in  having  been  applied  to  lessen  those  charges, 
the  conditions  of  the  compacts  have  been  thus 
far  fulfilled,  and  each  State  has  profited  accord- 
ing to  its  usual  proportion  in  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure.  The  annual  proceeds  of  land 
sales  have  increased,  and  the  charges  have  dimin- 
ished ;  so  that,  at  a  reduced  price,  those  lands 
would  now  defray  all  current  charges  growing 
out  of  them,  and  save  the  treasury  from  furtlier 
advances  on  their  account.  Their  original  intent 
and  object,  therefore,  would  be  accomplished,  as 
fujly  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  reducing  the 
price,  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  bringing  tho 
proceeds  mto  the  treasury.  Indeed,  a^  this  is 
tho  only  mode  in  which  the  objects  of  the  origi- 
nal compact  can  be  attained,  it  ma^  be  consi- 
dered, for  all  practical  purposes,  that  it  is  one  of 
tiieir  requirements. 
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"  The  bill  before  me  bcfcins  with  an  entire  Rub- 
veninn  of  erery  one  of  the  compactN  by  which 
tRe  United  States  became  poMst'sacfi  of  their 
weatorn  domain,  and  treats  tho  subject  an  if 
they  never  had  oxiHtencc,  and  att  if  the  United 
States  were  tho  ori^nal  and  unconditional  own- 
ers of  all  tho  public  lands.  The  flnit  section 
directs — 

"'That,  from  and  after  tho  3l«t  day  of  De- 
cember, 1832,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
to  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indinna,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  MiRsinsippi,  and  iiOuisiana, 
over  and  above  what  cnch  hf  tho  said  States  is 
entitled  to  by  tho  terms  of  tho  compacts  entered 
into  between  them,  respectively,  upon  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  and  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  upon 
the  net  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
which,  subsequent  to  the  day  afoscsaitl,  shall  bo 
made  within  the  several  limits  of  the  said  States ; 
which  said  sum  of  t\v<  Ive  and  a  half  per  centum 
shall  bo  applied  to  some  object  or  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement  or  education,  within  the 
said  States,  under  tho  direction  of  their  several 
legislatures.' 

**  This  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  is  to  bo 
taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  sales, 
before  any  apportionment  is  made ;  and  the  same 
seven  States,  which  are  first  to  receive  this  pro- 
portion, are  also  to  receive  their  due  proportion 
uf  the  residue,  according  to  tho  ratio  of  general 
distribution. 

"  Now,  waiving  all  considerations  of  equity 
or  policy,  in  regard  to  this  provision,  what  more 
need  bo  said  to  demonstrate  its  objcctionablo 
character,  than  that  it  is  in  direct  and  undis- 
guised violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Congress 
to  tho  States,  before  a  single  cession  was  mode ; 
that  it  abrogates  the  condition  upon  which  sonic 
of  tho  Status  came  into  the  Union ;  and  that  it 
sets  at  nought  the  terms  of  cession  spread  upon 
the  face  of  every  grant  under  which  the  title  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  land  is  held  by  the 
federal  government  ? 

"  In  the  apportionment  of  the  remaining  seven 
eighths  of  the  proceeds,  this  bill,  in  a  manner 
equally  undisguised,  violates  the  conditions  upon 
wnich  the  United  States  acquired  title  to  the 
ceded  lands.  Abandoning  altogether  the  ratio 
of  distribution,  according  to  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure  provided  by  the  compacts,  it 
adopts  that  of  the  federal  representative  popu- 
lation. Virginia,  and  other  States,  which  ceded 
their  lands  upon  the  express  condition  that  they 
should  receive  a  benefit  from  their  sales,  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  their  part  of  the  general  charge,  ore, 
y  the  bill,  allowed  only  a  portion  of  seven 
eighths  of  their  proceeds,  and  that  not  in  the 

Eroportion  of  general  charge  and  expenditure, 
ut  in  the  ratio  of  their  federal  representative 
population. 

"The  constitution  of  the  United  States  did 
not  delegate  to  Congress  the  power  to  abrogate 
these  oomjMcts.  On  the  contrary,  by  decUring 
that  nothing  in  it  'shall  be  8o  construed  as  to 


prejudice  anv  okima  of  the  United  StatM,  oref 
any  particular  State,'  it  virtually  providM  tilt 
these  compacts,  and  the  righta  they  secure  iihail 
remain  untouched  by  the  legislative  power  vhieh 
shall  only  make  all 'needful  rules  and  rwnilii. 
tions '  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  All  be- 
yond this,  would  seem  to  be  an  asiiiniption  of 
undelegated  power. 

'*  These  ancient  compacts  are  in  valuable  nmnn- 
ments  of  an  ago  of  virtue,  natriotism.  and  disini 
terestedness.  They  exhibit  tho  price  that  Brcjt 
States,  which  had  won  liberty,  were  wiljinc  to 
pay  for  that  Union,  without  which,  theypUiniv 
saw,  it  could  not  bo  preserved.  It  was  not  fur 
territory  or  State  jwwer  that  our  revolutionary 
fathers  took  up  arms;  it  was  for  individtiil 
liiHirty^  and  the  right  of  Kolf-governmcnt.  The 
expulsion,  from  the  continent,  of  British  armies 
and  British  power  was  to  them  a  barren  con- 
quest, if,  through  the  collitiions  of  the  redeemed 
States,  the  individual  rights  for  which  they 
fought  should  become  the  prey  of  petty  militarr 
tyrannies  established  at  home.  To  avert  such 
consequences,  and  throw  around  liberty  the 
shield  of  union,  States,  whoso  relative  stnngth 
at  the  time,  gave  them  a  preponderating  power' 
magnanimously  sacrificed  domains  which  would 
have  made  them  tho  rivals  of  empires,  only 
stipulating  that  they  should  ,bc  disponed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  other 
confederated  States.  This  enlightened  policy 
produced  union,  and  has  secured  liberty.  It  hu 
made  our  waste  lands  to  swarm  with  a  busy 
people,  and  added  many  powerful  Statis  to  our 
confederation.  As  well  for  the  fruits  which 
these  noble  works  of  our  ancestors  Imvo  pro- 
duced, as  for  the  devotedncss  in  which  they 
originated,  we  should  hesitate  before  wo  demol- 
ish them. 

'•  But  there  ore  other  principles  asserted  in 
the  bill,  which  would  have  impelled  mo  to  with- 
hold my  signature,  had  I  not  seen  in  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  compacts  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  title  to  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  public 
lands.  It  reasserts  tho  principle  contained  in 
tho  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris,  and  L«- 
ington  Turnpike  Bond  Company,  from  which  I 
was  compelled  to  withhold  my  consent,  for  rea- 
sons contained  in  my  message  of  the  2Tth  May 
1830,  to  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs.  The 
leading  principle,  then  asserted,  was,  that  Con- 
gress possesses  no  constitutional  power  to  ap- 
I  propriato  any  part  of  the  moneys  of  the  United 
I  States  for  objects  of  a  local  character  within  the 
!  States.  That  principle,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
supposing,  has  received  the  unequivocal  sanction 
of  the  American  people,  and  all  subsequent  re- 
flection has  but  satisfied  me  more  thoroughly 
that  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  the  purity 
of  our  government,  if  not  its  existence,  depend 
on  its  observance.  Tho  public  lands  arc  the 
common  property  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
moneys  arising  from  their  soles  are  a  partof  tho 
public  revenue.   This  bill  proposes  to  raise  from. 
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ind  tpproprlate  a  portion  of,  thii  public  revenue 
10  certain  Statox,  proTidir^  exprcaaly  that  it 
iliall '  Iw  applied  to  objecta  of  internal  improvo- 
igcnt  or  education  within  thoite  Statoa,'  and  then 
procecdfl  to  appropriate  the  balance  to  all  the 
Stitcs,  with  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  ap- 
plieti '  to  Much  purposes  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  said  respcctiro  tStatcs  shall  deem  proper.' 
The  former  appropriation  in  oxprossly  for  inter- 
iiii  improvements  or  education,  without  qualift- 
dtion  OS  to  the  kind  of  improvements,  and, 
therefore,  in  express  violation  of  the  principle 
mtintaincd  in  my  objections  to  the  turnpike 
load  bill,  above  referred  to.    The  latter  appro- 
priation is  more  broad,  and  givc<i  the  money  to 
be  applied  to  any  local  purpose  whatsoever.    It 
will  not  be  denied,  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  a  portion  of  the  money  might  have  been 
ipplied  to  making  the  very  road  to  which  the 
bill  of  1830  had  reference,  and  must,  of  course, 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  same  principle. 
If  the  money  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  local  purposes  through  its  own  agents. 
IS  little  can  it  bo  i)erniitted  to  bo  thus  expended 
through  the  agency  of  tho  State  governments. 

''It  1)08  been  supposed  that,  with  all  the  reduc- 
tiona  in  our  revenue  which  could  be  speedily 
effected  by  Congress,  without  injury  to  the  sub- 
itantial  interests  of  thecouutry,  there  might  be, 
for  some  years  to  come,  a  surplus  of  moneys  in 
the  treasury ;  and  that  there  was,  in  principle, 
DO  objection  to  returning  them  to  tho  people  by 
vhom  they  were  paid.  As  the  literal  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  object  is  obviously  improc- 
tictble,  it  was  thought  admissible,  as  the  nearest 
ipproximation  to  it,  to  hand  them  over  to  tho 
State  governments,  the  more  immediate  repre- 
^ntatives  of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  the  benctlt  of  those  to  whom  they  properly 
belonged.  The  principle  and  the  object  was,  to 
letum  to  the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of 
Kvenue  which  might  have  been  paid  by  them 
under  a  system  which  could  not  at  once  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  even  this  resource,  which  at  one  time 
wmed  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative  to  save 
the  general  government  from  grasping  unlimited 
power  over  internal  improvements,  was  suggest- 
ed with  doubts  of  its  constitutionality. 

"But  this  bill  assumes  a  new  principle.  Its 
object  is  not  to  return  to  the  people  an  unavoidable 
surplus  of  revenue  paid  in  by  them,  but  to  create 
I  surplus  for  distribution  among  the  States.  It 
seizes  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  source  of  reven- 
ue, and  sets  them  apart  as  a  surplus,  making  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  money  for  supporting  the 
p)Ternment,  and  meeting  the  general  charges^ 
from  other  sources.  It  even  throws  the  entire 
land  system  upou  tho  customs  for  its  support, 
and  makes  the  public  lands  a  perpetual  charge 
upon  the  treasury.  It  does  not  return  to  the 
people  moneys  accidentally  or  unavoidably  paid 
by  them  to  tho  government  by  which  they  are 
nut  wanted;  but  compels  the  people  to  pay 
moneys  into  the  treasury  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  creating  a  surplus  for  distribution  to  their 


State  goremmenta.    If  this  principle  be  onoe 
admitted,  it  ia  not  diflBcult  to  perceive  to  what 
consecuoncoa  It  may  lead.    Already  this  bill,  by 
throwin;\  ]vi  land  ayitem  on  the  rcvenuea  from 
imports  for  support,  virtually  distributes  among 
the  Statoa  a  part  of  those  revenues.    The  pro- 
portion may  be  increaaed  from  time  to  tune, 
without  any  departure  fVom  the  principle  now 
asserted,  until  the  State  govemmenta  shall  de- 
rive all  the  Amda  neoeasary  for  their  support 
fVom  the  treasury  of  the  United  States :  or.  If  a 
sufficient  supply  should  be  obtained  by  some 
States  and  not  by  others,  the  deficient  States 
might  complain,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  all  Air- 
thcr  difficulty,  Uongross,  without  assuming  any 
new  principle,  need  go  but  one  step  f\irther.  and 
put  the  salaries  of  all  the  State  governors,  judg- 
es, and  other  officers,  with  a  sufficient  sum  for 
otner  expenses,  in  their  general  appropriation  bill. 
"  It  appears  to  me  tiiat  a  more  direct  road  to 
consoliaation    cannot   be  devised.     Money  is 
power,  and  in  that  government  which  pays  all 
the  public  officers  of  the  States,  will  all  politkal 
power  be  subetantially  concentrated.    The  State 
govemmenta,  if  govemmenta  they  might  be  call- 
ed, would  lose  (ul  their  indopenci  n.oe  and  digni- 
ty.   The  economy  whKh  now  distinguishes  tUum 
would  be  converted  into  a  prof\ision,  limited  only 
by  the  extent  of  the  supply.    Being  tho  depen- 
dants of  the  general  government,  and  looking  to 
its  treasury  as  tho  source  of  all  their  emolu- 
ments, the  State  officers,  under  whatever  names 
they  might  pass,  and  by  whatever  forms  their 
duties  might  be  prescribed,  would,  in  effect,  bo 
the  mere  stipendaries  and  instraments  of  the 
central  power. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  intelligent  people 
of  our  several  States  will  be  satisfied,  on  a  little 
reflation,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  re- 
lease the  nu'mbers  of  their  local  legislatures  from 
tho  responsibility  of  levying  the  taxes  necessary 
to  support  their  State  govemments,  and  vest  it 
in  Congress,  over  most  of  whose  members  they 
have  no  control.  They  will  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient that  Congress  shall  be  the  tax-gatherer 
and  paymaster  of  all  their  State  governments, 
thus  amalgamating  all  their  officers  into  one  mass 
of  common  interest  and  common  feeling.  It  is 
too  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  subvert 
our  well-balanced  system  of  government,  and 
ultimately  deprive  us  of  the  blessings  now  do- 
rived  from  our  happy  union. 

"  However  willing  I  might  be  that  any  un- 
avoidable surplus  in  the  treasury  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  through  their  State  govem- 
mente,  I  cannot  assext  to  the  principle  that  a 
surplus  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution. Viewing  this  bill  as,  ineftect,  assum- 
ing the  right  not  only  to  create  a  surplus  for 
that  purpose,  but  to  divide  the  contents  of  the 
treasury  among  the  States  without  limitation, 
from  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived,  and 
asserting  the  power  to  raise  and  appropriato 
money  for  the  support  of  every  State  govern- 
ment and  institution,  as  well  as  for  making  every 
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loc«l  impForement,  however  trivial,  I  cannot  give 
it  mv  assent. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  old  States  or  the  new  from 
the  system  of  distribution  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses, if  it  were  otherwise  unobjectionable.  It 
,  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  or  any  other  sum,  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  treasury  by  this  bill  for  distribu- 
tion, it  must  be  replaced  by*  the  same  sum  collect- 
ed from  the  people  through  some  other  means. 
The  old  States  will  receive  annually  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  treasury,  but  they  will  pay  in 
a  larger  sum,  together  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  distribution.  It  is  only  their  pro- 
portion of  seven  eights  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  which  they  are  to  receive,  but  they  must 
pay  their  duo  proportion  of  the  whole.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  the  bill  proposes  to  them  a  dead 
loss  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  seven,  in  addition  to 
expenses  and  othe^  incidental  losses.  This  as- 
sertion is  not  the  ^oss  true  because  it  may  not 
at  first  be  palpable.  Their  receipts  will  be  in 
larp'o  sums,  but  their  payments  in  small  ones. 
The  governments  of  the  States  will  receive  seven 
dollars,  for  which  the  people  of  the  States  will  pay 
eight.  The  large  sums  received  will  be  palp.ible 
to  the  senses ;  the  small  sums  paid,  it  requires 
thought  to  identify.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  satisfy  the  people  that  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  seven  hundred  dollars  were  given  them  from 
the  public  treasury,  for  which  they  were  at  the 
same  time  required  to  pay  in  taxes,  direct  or  in- 
direct, eight  hundred. 

"  I  deceive  myself  greatly  if  the  new  States 
would  find  their  interests  promoted  by  such  a 
system  as  this  bill  proposes.  Their  true  policy 
consists  in  the  rapid  settling  and  improvement 
of  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  As  a 
means  of  hastening  those  events,  they  have  long 
been  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  public 
lands  upon  the  final  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  system  would 
be  to  prevent  that  reduction.  It  is  true,  the  bill 
reserves  to  Congress  the  power  to  reduce  the 
price,  but  the  effect  of  its  dcti.il8,  as  now  ar- 
ranged, would  probably  be  forever  to  prevent  its 
exercise. 

"With  the  just  men  who  inhabit  the  new 
States,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  this 
system,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  republic  and  its  constitution.  But 
if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  interest  or  expe- 
diency, they  would  still  reject  it.  They  would 
not  sell  their  bright  prospect  of  increasing  weaiti> 
and  growing  power  at  such  a  price.  They 
would  not  place  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  into 
their  treasuries,  in  competition  with  the  settle- 
ment of  their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of 
their  population.  They  would  not  consider  a 
small  or  largo  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  their 
governments,  and  immediately  expended,  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  enduring  wealth  which  is 
composed  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  cultivated 
fiums.    No  temptation  will  allure  them  from 


that  object  of  abiding  interest,  the  settlement  of 
their  waste  lands,  and  tho  increase  of  a  hardv 
race  of  free  citizens,  their  glory  in  peace  and 
their  defence  in  war. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  my  annual  message  of  1832* 
that  it  is  our  true  j^olicy  that  the  public  lan£ 
shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue,  except  for  the  payment  of  those  een- 
eral  charges  which  grow  out  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  lands,  their  survey,  and  sale.    Although 
these  expenses  have  not  beeii  met  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  heretofore,  it  is  quite  certain  they 
will  be  hereafter,  even  after  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price.    By  meeting  in  the  treasury  so 
much  of  the  general  charge  as  arises  from  tiiat 
source,  they  will  be  hereailer,  as  they  have  b«n 
heretofore,  disposed  of  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  com- 
pacts of  cession.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the 
real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  particularly  of  the  new  States,  that 
the  pric  a  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and 
graduated ;  and  that,  after  they  have  been  ofl'er- 
ed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse  re- 
maining unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  States 
and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system  entirely 
withdrawn.     It  cannot  be  supposed  the  com 
pacts  intended  that  the  United  States  should 
retain  forever  a  title  to  lands  within  the  States 
which  are  of  no  value ;  and  no  doubt  is  en- 
tertained that  the  general  interest  would  be 
best  promoted  by  surrendering  such  lands  to 
the  States. 

"  This  plan  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands 
impairs  no  principle,  violates  no  compact,  and 
deranges  no  system.  Already  has  the  price  of 
those  lands  been  reduced  from  two  dollars  per 
acre  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter ;  and  upon  the 
will  of  Congress,  it  depends  whether  there  shall 
be  a  further  reduction.  While  tho  burdens  of 
the  East  are  diminishing  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  imports,  it  seems  but  equal  justice 
that  the  chief  burden  of  the  West  should  lie 
lightened  in  an  equal  degree  at  least.  It  would 
1h)  just  to  the  old  States  and  the  new,  couciliatc 
every  interest,  disarm  tho  subject  of  all  its  dan- 
gers, and  aild  another  guaranty  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  our  happy  Union."  • 

Statement  respecting  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  public  lands,  accompanying  the  i'rni- 
dent's  Message  to  the  Senate,  December  Mh^ 
1833,  stating  his  reasons  for  not  ai>promg 
the  fjand  Bill  : 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  title  to 
the  public  lands,  including  tho  payments  made 
under  tho  Louisiana  and-  Florida  treaties;  the 
compact  with  Georgia ;  the  settlement  with  the 
Yazoo  claimants ;  the  contracts  with  the  Indian 
tribes ;  and  the  expenditures  for  com[«ii.<iation 
to  commissioners,  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other 
officers,  employed  by  the  United  States  for  tho 
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gioigement  and  sale  of  the  Western  domain ; 
(be  gross  amount  of  money  received  into  the 
tiewuiT,  as  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1832;  also,  the  net  amount, 
ifter  deducting  five  per  cent.,  expended  on  ac- 
count of  roads  withui,  and  leading  to  the  West- 
em  Status,  &c.,  and  sums  refunded  on  account 
(terrors  in  the  entries  of  public  lands. 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana: 


Pitadptl.   • 
litemton 


$11,890,000 


•U,984,8T2  S8 
8,B2»,8S8  43 


$28,M4,22S  n 


Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Florida: 

PrtnclMl, $4,9S5,li99  82 

InterattoSOth  September,  1832, 1,489,T68  66 

$6,476,868  48 

PajmcBt  of  compact  with  Georgia,  -    -    -    .       1,065,484  06 
Fivment  of  the  settloment  with  the  Yazoo 

clilmanH, 1,380,808  04 

Fivment  of  contracts  with  tliosuveral  Indian 

trl'ies  (all  cxponaoa  on  nccoimt  of  Indians),      13,064,677  45 
Ptvinent  of  commissioners,  clerks,  nnd  other 

offlccra,  employed  by  tho  United  States  for 

Ibo  msaagouient  and  Bale  of  the  Western 

domain, 8,750,718  48 

$49,701,280  17 

iiMnnt  of  money  received  Into  tho  treasury 
u  tlM  proceeds  of  public  lands  to  80th  Sep- 
tember, 1882, $89,614,000  07 

Drinct  paymenta  fl-om  the  treasury  on  ae- 
eoiatof  roads,  Ac, 1,227,875  04 

$88,836,024  18 


T.  L.  Smith,  Reg. 
Treasury  Department,        \ 
Register's  Office,  March  1, 1833.  ^ 

Such  was  this  amplo  and  wclI-considered 
mes:::^,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
ever  delivered  by  any  President,  and  presenting 
General  JaclcBon  under  the  aspect  of  an  immense 
elevation  over  the  ordinary  arts  of  men  who  run 
a  popular  career,  and  become  candidates  for 
popular  votes.  Such  arts  require  addresses  to 
popular  interests,  the  conciliation  of  tho  interest- 
ed passions,  tho  gratification  of  cupidity,  the 
favoring  of  the  masses  in  tho  distribution  of 
money  or  property  as  well  as  the  enrichment  of 
classes  in  undue  advantages.  General  Jackson 
exhibits  himself  as  equally  elevated  above  all 
these  arts — as  far  above  seducing  the  masses 
with  agrarian  laws  as  above  enriching  the  few 
with  the  plundering  legislation  of  banks  and 
tariiTs ;  and  the  people  felt  this  elevation,  and 
did  honor  to  themselves  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  appreciated  it.  Far  from  losing  his  popular- 
ity, he  increased  it,  by  every  act  of  disdaiu 
which  he  exhibited  for  the  ordinary  arts  of  con- 
ciliating popular  favor.  His  veto  message,  on 
thii  occasion  was  an  exemplification  of  all  the 
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high  qualities  of  tho  public  man.  He  sat  out 
with  showing  that  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
were  divided  from  the  States,  were  granted  as 
a  common  fhnd,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  States,  according  to  their  usual  respect- 
ive proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure, and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever ;  and  that  by  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  sotrnd  policy,  those  acquired  from 
foreign  governments  could  only  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition  to  these  great 
reasons  of  principle  and  policy,  the  message 
clearly  points  out  the  mischief  which  any  scheme 
of  distribution  will  inflict  upon  the  new  States 
in  preventing  reductions  in  the  price  of  the 
public  lands — in  preventing  donations  to  settlers 
— and  in  preventing  the  cession  of  the  unsalable 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie ;  and  re- 
curs to  his  early  messages  in  support  of  tho 
policy,  now  that  the  public  debt  was  paid,  of 
looking  to  settlement  and  population  as  the  chief 
objects  to  be  derived  from  these  lands,  and  for 
that  purpose  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers  at  cost. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  CON- 
OBES9.— THE  MEMBERS,  AND  PBKSIDENrS  MGS- 
8A0K 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  1833,  com- 
menced the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third 
Congress,  commonly  called  the  Panic  session — 
one  of  the  most  eventful  and  exciting  which  tho 
country  had  ever  seen,  and  abounding  with  high 
talent    The  following  is  the  list  of  members : 

SENATE. 

Maine — Peleg  Spragwe,  Ether  Shepley. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  Hill. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webstier,  Nathaniel 
Silsbec. 

Rhode  Island — Nchemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Gideon  Tomlinson,  Nathan 
Smith. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentiss,  Benjamin  Swift. 

New  York— SUa-s  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey — Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  S.  L. 
Southard. 

Pennsylvania — William  Wilkins,  Samuel 
McKean. 

Delawars— John  M.  Claytdn,  Arnold  Nao* 
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Maryland — Esekiel  F.  Ohambera,  Joseph 
Kent 

Virginia— 'Wm.  0.  Rives,  John  Tyler. 

North  Oaroiina — Bedford  Brown,  W.  P. 
Mangum. 

South  Carolina — J.  0.  Oalhoun,  William 
G.  Preston. 

.Georoia — John  Forsyth,  John  P.  Kin;;. 

Kentucky — Geoige  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Clay. 

Tennessee — Felix  Grundy,  Huch  L.  White. 

Ohio — Thomas  Ewinp:,  Thomas  Morris. 

Louisiana — G.  A.  Waggaman,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Indiana — ^Wm.  Hendricks,  John  Tipton. 

Mississippi — George  Poindexter,  John  Black. 

Ij^LiNois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 

Alabama — ^William  R.  King,  Gabriel  Moore. 

Missouri — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATlVia. 

Maine — George  Evans,  Joseph  Hall,  Leonard 
Jarvis,  Edward  Kavanagh,  Moses  Mason,  Rufus 
Mclntyro.  Gorham  Parks,  Francis  0.  J.  Smith. 

New  Hampshire — Benning  M.  Bean.  Robert 
Bums,  Joseph  M.  Harper,  Henry  Itubbard, 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Massachusetts — John  Quincy  Adams,  Isaac 
C.  Bates,  William  Baylies,  George  N.  Briggs, 
Rufus  Choate,  John  Davis,  Edward  Everett, 
Benjamin  Gorham,  George  Grennell,  jr.,  Gayton 
P.  Osgood,  John  Reed. 

Rhode  Island — Tristam  Burges,  Dutea  J. 
Pearce. 

Connecticut — ^Noyes  Barber,  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Jabcz  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Samuel  Tweedy,  Ebenezer  Young. 

Vermont — Heman  Allen,  Benjamin  F.  Dem- 
ing,  Horace  Everett,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade. 

New  York — John  Adams,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
Abraham  Bockee,  Charles  Bodle,  John  W. 
■  Brown,  Churchill  G.  Cambrelcng,  Samuel  Clark, 
John  Cramer,  Rowland  Day,  John  Dickson, 
Millard  Fillmore,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  William  K. 
Fuller,  Ransom  H.  £}illet,  Nicoll  Halsey,  Gideon 
Hard,  Samuel  C.  Hathaway,  Abner  Hazeltinc, 
Edward  Howell,  Abel  Huntington,  Noodiah 
Johnson,  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing,  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence, George  W.  Lay,  Abijah  Mann,  jr.,  Henry 
C.  Martindale,  Charles  McVean,  Henry  Mitchell, 
Sherman  Page,  Job  Picrson,  Dudley  Selden, 
William  Taylor,  Joel  Turrill,  Aaron  Vandcrpoel, 
Isaac  B.  Van  Houten,  Aaron  Ward,  Daniel 
Wardwell,  Reuben  Whallon,  Campbell  P.  White, 
Frederick  Whittlesey. 

New  Jersey — Plulemon  Dickenson,  Samuel 
Fowler,  Thomas  Lee,  James  Parker,  Ferdinand 
S.  Schcnck,  William  N.  Shinn. 

Pennsylvania — Joseph  B.  Anthony,  John 
Banks,  Charles  A.  Barnitz,  Andrew  Beaumont, 
Horace  Binney,  George  Burd,  George  Cham- 
bers, William  Clark,  Richard  Coulter,  Edward 
Darlington,  Harmar  Denny,  John  Galbraith, 
James  Harper,  Samuel  S.  Harrison^  William 
Hiestcr,  Joseph  Henderson,  Henry  King,  John 


Laporte,  Joel  K.  Mann,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKenun 
Jesse  Miller,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Da^ 
Pottfl,  jr.,  Robert  Ramsay,  Andrew  Stewart 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  David  E.  Wagener,  Joiin  a 
Watmough. 

Delaware— John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland— Richard  B.  Carmichael,  Littleton 
P.  Dennis,  James  P.  Heath,  William  Cost  John- 
son, Isaac  McKim,  John  T.  Stoddert,  Francis 
Thomas,  James  Turner. 

Virginia— John  J.  Allen,  William  S.Archer 
James  M.  II.  Beale,  Thomas  T.  Bouldia  Jo^cn)! 
W.  Chinn,  Nathaniel  H.  ClaibomeT'Thomal' 
Davenport,  John  H.  Fulton,  James  II.  Gholeon 
William  F.  Gordon,  George  Loyall,  Edward 
Lucas,  John  Y.  Mason,  William  McComas 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  Samuel  McDowell  Jloore' 
John  M.  Patton,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Williani 
P.  Taylor,  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

North  Carolina — Daniel  L.  Barringer  Jeese 
A.  Bynum,  Henry  W.  Connor,  Edmund  De'berrv 
James  Graham,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Micajah  t' 
Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  Abraham  Rcncher 
William  B.  Shcpard,  Au^stine  H.  Sheppcrd, 
Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina — James  Blair,  William  K. 
Clowney,  Warren  R.  Davis,  John  M,  Felder 
William  J.  Grayson,  John  K.  GriflBn,  George 
McDufiBe,  Henry  L.  Pinckney. 

Georgia — Augustine  S.  Clayton,  John  Coffee. 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  George  r! 
Gilmer,  Seaborn  Jones,  William  Schley,  James 
M.  Wayne,  Richard  H.  Wilde. 

KENTUCKY^-Chilton  Allan,  Martin  Bcatv 
Thomas  Chilton,  Amos  Davis,  Benjamin  Hardin 
Albert  G.  Hawes,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Janes 
LovCj  Chittenden  Lyon,  Thomas  A.  Marshall 
Patnck  H.  Pope,  Christopher  Tompkins.       ' 

Tennessee — John  Bell,  John  Blair,  Samuel 
Bunch,  David  Crockett,  David  W.  Dickinson, 
William  C.  Dunlap,  John  B.  Forester,  William 
M.  Inge,  Cave  Johnson,  Luke  Lea,  Balie  Peyton, 
James  K.  Polk,  James  Standifer. 

Ohio — William  Allen,  James  M.  Bell,  John 
Chancy,  Thomas  Corwin,  Joseph  H.  Crane, 
Thomas  L.  Hamer,^  Benjamin  Jones,  Henry  H. 
Lcavitt,  Robert  T.  Lytle,  Jeremiah  McLeui, 
Robert  Mitchell,  William  Patterson,  Jonathan 
Sloane,  David  Spangler,  John  Thomson,  Joseph 
Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Taylor  Webster, 
Elisha  Whittlesey. 

Louisiana — Philemon  Thomos,  Edward  D, 
White. 

Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Carr,  John 
Ewing.  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  George  L.  Kin- 
nard,  Amos  Lane,  Jonathan  McCarty. 

Mississippi — Harry  Cage,  Franklin  E.  Pluraer, 

Illinois — Zadok  Casey,  Joseph  Duncan, 
Charles  Slade. 

Alabama — Clement  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H. lewis, 
Samuel  W.  Mardis,  John  McKinley,  John  Mui- 


The  act  of  tb 
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.  .issouRi — ^William  H.  Ashlev,  John  Bull, 
Lucius  Lyon  also  appeared  as  the  delegate  from 
the  territory  of  Michigan. 
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Ambrose  H.  fiuvler  also  appeared  aa  the  dele- 
•tte  from  the  territory  of  Arkansas, — Joseph 
)(.  White  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  who  had  been  chosen 
Speiker  of  the  House  for  the  three  succeeding 
Congresses,  was  re-elected  by  a  great  majority 
-indicating  the  administration  strength,  and 
bii  own  popularity.  The  annual  message  was 
immediately  sent  in,  and  presented  a  gratifying 
new  of  our  foreign  relations — all  nations  being 
is  peace  and  amity  with  us,  and  many  giving 
besh  proofs  of  friendship,  cither  in  new  treaties 
formed, or  indemnities  made  for  previous  injuries. 
The  Btato  of  the  finances  was  then  adverted  to, 
ud  shown  to  be  in  the  most  &vorable  condition. 
Die  message  said: 

'■It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  as  will  appear  from  the  report 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will,  in  duo 
time,  lay  before  you.  The  receipts  into  the 
iRtfury  during  the  present  ^ear  will  amount 
to  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  revenue  derived  from  customs  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  more  than  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
the  public  lands  will  yield  about  three  millions. 
The  expenditures  within  the  year,  for  all  objects, 
including  two  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
and  ninety-nine  cents  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  will  not  amount  to  twenty-five  millions, 
ind  a  large  balance  will  remain  in  the  Treasury 
ifter  satisfying  all  the  appropriations  chargeable 
on  the  revenue  for  the  present  year." 

The  act  of  the  lost  session,  called  the  "  com- 
promise,"  the  President  recommended  to  ob- 
Berrance, "  unless  it  should  be  found  to  produce* 
more  revenue  than  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment required."  The  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  presented,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
the  proper  occasion  for  organizing  a  system  of 
expenditure  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest 
economy  consistent  with  the  public  interest; 
and  the  passage  of  the  message  in  relation  to 
tliat  point  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  old 
friends  of  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government    It  said: 

"But.  while  I  forbear  to  recommend  any  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duties,  beyond  that  already 
provided  for  by  the  existing  laws,  I  must  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  press  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  abstaining  from  all  appropriations 
which  are  not  absolutely  required  for  the  public 
interests,  and  authorized  by  the  powers  clearly 
delegated  to  the  United  States.    We  are  begin- 


ning a  new  era  in  our  government.  The  national 
debt,  which  has  so  long  been  a  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  will  be  finally  discharged  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year.  No  more  money  will 
afterwards  be  needed  than  what  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 
Now  then  is  the  proper  moment  to  fix  our  sys- 
tem of  expenditure  on  firm  and  durable  prin- 
ciples; and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
necessity  of  a  rigid  economy,  and  an  inflexible 
determination  not  to  enlarge  the  income  beyond 
the  real  necessities  of  the  government,  and  not 
to  increase  the  wants  of  the  government  by 
unnecessary  and  profuse  expenditures.  If  & 
contrary  course  should  bo  pursued,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  revenue  of  1834  vrill  fall  short  of 
the  demands  upon  it;  and  after  reducing  the 
tariff  in  order  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  and  providing  for  a  still  further  reduction 
to  take  effect  hereafter,  it  would  be  much  to  be 
deplored  i^  at  the  end  of  another  year,  we  should 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
impose  additional  taxes  to  meet  unnecessary 
expenditures." 

The  part  of  the  message,  however,  which  gave 
the  paper  uncommon  emphasis,  and  caused  it  to 
be  received  with  opposite,  and  violent  emotions 
by  difierent  parts  of  the  community,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
its  believed  condition — and  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposits  from  its  keeping. 
The  deposits  had  been  removed — done  in  vaca- 
tion by  the  order  of  the  President — on  the 
ground  of  insecurity,  as  well  as  of  misconduct 
in  the  corporation :  and  ns  Congress,  at  the  pre- 
vious session  had  declared  its  belief  of  their  safe- 
ty, this  act  nf  the  President  had  already  become 
a  point  of  vehement  newspaper  attack  upon  him 
— destined  to  be  continued  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. His  conduct  in  this  removal,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  were  thus  communicated : 

"  Since  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
Secretury  of  the  Treasury  has  directed  the 
money  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  in 
certain  State  banks  designated  by  him,  and  he 
will  immediately  lay  before  you  his  reasons  for 
this  direction.  I  concur  with  him  entirely  in 
the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject ;  and,  some 
months  before  the  removal,  I  urged  upon  the  de- 
partment the  propriety  of  taking  that  step.  The 
near  approach  of  the  day  on  which  the  charter 
will  expire,  as  well  as  t^e  conduct  of  the  bank, 
appeared  to  me  to  call  for  this  measure  upon  the 
high  considerations  of  public  interest  and  public 
duty.  The  extent  of  its  misconduct,  however, 
although  known  to  be  great,  was  not  at  that 
time  fully  developed  by  proof.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  month  of  August,  that  I  received 
from  the  government  directors  an  official  report^ 
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*e8tabliahing  bejrond  question  that  this  great  and 
powerful  institution  had  been  actiTely  engaged 
m  attemping  to  influence  the  elections  of  the 
public  officers  by  means  of  its  money ;  and  that, 
in  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter, it  had,  by  a  formal  resolution,  placed  its 
funds  at  the  disposition  of  its  President,  to  be 
employed  in  sustaining  the  political  power  of  the 
bank.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  government  directors,  before 
referred  to ;  and  however  the  object  may  be  dis- 
guised by  cautious  language,  no  one  can  doubt 
ttiat  this  money  was  in  truth  intended  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  and  the  particular  uses  to 
which  it  was  proved  to  have  been  applied,  abun- 
dantly show  that  it  was  so  understood.  Not 
only  was  the  evidence  complete  as  to  the  past 
application  of  the  money  and  power  of  the  bank 
to  electioneering  purposes,  but  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  authorized  the 
same  course  to  be  pursued  in  future. 

"  It  being  thus  established,  by  unquestionable 
proof,  that  the  Bank  of  thu  United  States  was 
converted  into  a  permanent  electioneering  engine, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  path  of  duty  which 
the  Executive  department  of  the  government 
ought  to  pursue,  was  not  doubtful.  As  by  the 
terms  of  th^  bank  charter,  no  officer  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  rem  jve  the  de- 
posits, it  seemed  to  me  that  this  authority 
c;ight  to  be  at  once  exerted  to  deprive  that  great 
corporation  of  the  support  and  countenance  of 
the  government  in  such  a  use  of  its  funds,  and 
ench  an  exertion  of  its  power.  In  this  point  of 
the  case,  the  question  is  distinctly  presented, 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
govern  through  representatives  chosen  by  their 
unbiassed  sutfrages,  or  whether  the  money  and 
power  of  a  great  corporation  are  to  be  secretly 
exerted  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  con- 
trol their  decisions.  It  must  now  be  determin- 
ed whetlier  the  bank  is  to  have  its  candidates 
for  ail  offices  in  the  country,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  or  whether  candidates  on  both  sides 
of  political  questions  shall  be  brought  forward 
as  heretofore,  and  supported  by  the  usual  means. 

"  At  this  time,  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  con- 
trol public  opinion,  through  the  distresses  of 
some  and  the  fears  of  others,  are  equally  appar- 
ent, and,  if  possible,  more  objectionable.  By  a 
curtailment  of  its  accommodations,  more  rapid 
than  any  emergency  requires,  and  even  while  it 
retains  specie  to  an  almost  unprecedented  amount 
in  its  vaults,  it  is  attempting  to  produce  great 
embarrassment  in  one  jwrtion  of  the  community, 
while,  through  presses  known  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  its  money,  it  attempts,  by  unfounded 
iJarms,  to  create  a  panic  in  all. 

"  These  are  the  means  by  which  it  seems  to 
expect  that  it  can  force  a  restoration  of  the  de- 

Stosits,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  extort 
rom  Congress  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that,  through  the  good  sense  of 
our  people,  the  eflbrt  to  get  up  a  panic  has 


hitherto  fidled,  and  that,  through  the  increaiej 
accommodations  which  the  State  banks  htn 
been  enabled  to  afibrd,  no  public  distress  hu 
followed  the  exertions  of  the  bank ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  exercise  of  its  power 
and  the  expenditure  of  its  money,  as  welfaa  its 
efforts  to  spread  groundless  alarm,  will  be  met 
and  rebuked  as  they  deserve.  In  my  own  sphere 
of  duty,  I  should  feel  myself  called  on,  by  the 
facts  disclosed,  to  order  a  scire  faciaa  against 
the  bank,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  chat- 
tered  rights  it  has  so  palpably  violated,  were  it 
not  that  the  charter  itself  will  expire  as  soon  as 
a  decision  would  probably  be  obtained  fVom  tlie 
court  of  last  resort 

"  I  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  ■ 
subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  informed 
them  that  such  measures  as  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  been 
taken  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  pub- 
lic deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  entirely  safe ;  but  that  as  his  single  powers 
might  be  inadequate  to  the  object,  I  recom- 
mended the  subject  to  Congress,  as  worthy  of 
their  serious  investigation :  declaring  it  as  my 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of 
that  institution,  embracing  the  branches  as  well 
as  the  principal  bank,  was  called  for  by  the  credit 
which  was  given  throughout  the  country  to 
many  serious  charges  impeaching  their  character, 
and  which,  if  true,  might  justly  excite  the  ap- 
prehension that  they  were  no  longer  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  money.  The  extent  to 
which  the  examination,  thus  recommended,  vm, 
gone  into,  is  spread  upon  your  journals,  and  is 
too  we'l  known  to  require  to  be  stated.  Such 
as  was  made  resulted  in  a  report  from  a  majo> 
ity  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  touch- 
ing certain  specified  points  only,  concluding  with 
a  resolution  that  the  government  deposits  might 
safely  be  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  message  concluded  with  renewing  the  le- 
commendation,  which  the  President  hadonnuailj 
made  since  his  first  election,  in  favor  of  so 
amending  the  constitution  in  the  article  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  clecvions,  as 
to  give  the  choice  of  the  two  first  ofBccrs  of  the 
government  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
that  "  every  intermediate  agency  in  the  election 
of  those  officers  should  be  removed."  This  re- 
commendation, like  all  which  preceded  it,  remtii- 
ed  without  practical  results.  For  ten  yean 
committees  had  reported  amendments,  and  mem- 
bers had  supported  them,  but  without  obtainiag 
in  Congress  the  requisite  two  thirds  to  referthe 
proposition  of  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
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Mople.    Three  oauaea  combined  always  to  pre- 
,^t  the  concurrence  of  that  majority:    1.  The 
conserwtive  Bpirit  of  many,  who  are  unwilling, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  to  touch  an  existing 
institution.    2.  The  enemies  of  popular  elections, 
wliodeem  it  unsafe  to  lodge  the  high  power  of 
the  presidential  election,  directly  in  the  !iand8  of 
the  people.     3.  The  intriguers,  who  wish  to 
gumige  these  elections  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  have  no  means  of  doing  it  except  through 
the  agency  of  mtermediate  bodies.    The  most 
potent  of  these  agencies,  and  the  one  in  fact 
.which  controls  all  the  others,  is  the  one  of 
litest  and  most   spontaneous    growth,  called 
"conventions" — originally  adopted  to  supersede 
the  caucus  system  of  nominations,  but  which 
letuns  all  the  evils  of  that  system,  and  others 
peculiar  to  itself.    They  are  still  attended  by 
members  of  Congress,  and  with  less  responsi- 
bility to  their  constituents  than  when  acting  in 
I  Congress  caucus.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
delegates  are  either  self-appointed  or  so  intri- 
gmngly  appointed,  and  by  such  small  numbers, 
IS  to  constitute  a  burlesque  upon  popular  repre- 
lentation.    Delegates  even  transfer  their  func- 
tions, and  make  proxies — a  prerogative  only  al- 
lowed to  peers  of  the  realm,,  in  England,  in  their 
ptrliunentary  voting,  because  they  are  legisla- 
tors in  their  own  right,  and  represent,  each  one, 
iumself,  as  his  own  constituent  body,  and  owing 
responsibility  to  no  one.    They  meet  in  taverns, 
the  delegates  of  some  of  the  largo  States,  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  thousand  backers,  sup- 
plied with  money,  and  maldng  all  the  public  ap- 
pliances of  feasting  and  speaking,  to  conciliate 
or  control  votes,  which  ample  means  and  deter- 
mined zeal  can  supply,  in  a  ease  in  which  a  per- 
sonal benefit  is  expected.    The  minority  rules, 
that  is  to  say,  baflles  the  majority  until  it  yields, 
and  consents  to  a  "compromise,"  accepting  for 
that  purpose  the  person  whom  the  minority  has 
held  in  reserve  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  mi- 
nority of  one  third,  which  governs  two  thirds, 
is  itself  usually  governed  by  a  few  managers. 
And  to  complete  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from 
all  etScient  control,  in  the  selection  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  an  interlocutory  committee 
ie  generally  appointed  out  of  its  members  to 
act  firom  one  convention  to  another — during  the 
whole  interval  of  four  years  between  their  period- 
inlunemblages— to  guide  and  conduot  the  pub- 


lic mind,  in  the  different  States,  to  the  support  of 
the  person  on  whom  they  have  secretly  agreed. 
After  the  nomination  is  over,  and  the  election 
efiected,  the  managers  in  these  nominations 
openly  repair  to  the  new  President,  if  they  have 
been  successAil,  and  demand  rewards  for  their 
labor,  in  the  shape  of  ofBces  for  themselves  and 
connections.  This  is  the  way  that  presidential 
elections  are  now  made  in  the  United  States ; 
for,  a  party  nomination  is  an  election,  if  the 
party  is  strong  enough  to  make  it ;  and,  if  one 
is  not,  the  other  is ;  for,  both  parties  act  alike, 
and  thus  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  more 
part  in  selecting  the  person  who  is  to  be  their 
President  than  the  subjects  of  hereditary  mon- 
archs  have  in  begetting  the  child  who  is  to  rule 
over  them.  To  such  a  point  is  the  greatest  of 
our  elections  now  sunk  by  the  arts  of  "  interme- 
diate agencies ; "  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  the  history  of  free  elective  governments 
affords  no  instance  of  such  an  abandfmment,  on 
the  part  of  legal  voters,  of  their  great  constitu- 
tional privileges,  and  quiet  sinking  down  of  the 
millions  to  the  automaton  performance  of  deli- 
vering their  votes  as  the  few  have  directed. 


CHAPTER    XCII. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  DEPOSITS  FROM  TUB  BANK 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fact  of  this  removal  was  communicated  to 
Congress,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  mode  of  doing 
it,  were  reserved  for  a  separate  communication ; 
and  especially  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whom  belonged  the  absolute 
right  of  the  removal,  without  assignment  of  any 
reasons  except  to  Congress,  after  \he  act  .t'as 
done.  The  order  for  the  removal,  as  it  was* 
called — for  it  was  only  on  order  to  the  collectors 
of  revenue  to  cease  making  their  deposits  in 
that  bank,  leaving  the  amount  actually  in  it,  to 
be  drawn  out  of  intervals,  and  in  different  sums, 
according  to  the  course  at  the  government  dis- 
bursements— was  issued  the  22d  of  September, 
and  signed  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  Esq.,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  in  place  of 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Duane,  who,  refusing  to  make  tho  re* 
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moval,  upon  the  request  of  the  President,  was 
himself  removed.  This  measure  (the  ceasing  to 
deposit  the  public  moneys  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States)  was  the  President's  own  mea- 
sure, oonoeivod  by  him,  carried  out  by  him,  de- 
fended by  him,  and  its  fate  dependent  upon  him. 
He  had  coadjutors  in  every  part  of  the  business, 
but  the  measure  was  his  own ;  for  this  heroic 
civil  measure,  like  a  heroic  military  resolve,  had 
to  be  the  offspring  of  one  great  mind — self-act- 
ing and  poised — seeing  its  way  through  all  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  and  discerning  ultimate 
triumph  over  all  obstacles  in  the  determination 
to  conquer  them,  or  to  perish.  Councils  are 
good  for  safety,  not  for  heroism — good  for  es- 
capes fW>m  perils,  and  for  retreats,  but  for  ac- 
tion, and  especially  high  and  daring  action,  but 
one  mind  is  wanted.  The  removal  of  the  depo- 
sits was  an  act  of  that  kind — ^high  and  daring, 
and  reo,uiring  as  much  nerve  as  any  enterprise 
of  arms,  in  which  the  Pvesident  had  ever  been 
engaged.  His  military  exploits  had  l)een  of  his 
own  conception ;  his  great  civil  acts  were  to  be 
the  same:  more  impeded  than  promoted  by 
councils.  And  thus  it  was  in  this  case.  The 
majority  of  his  cabinet  was  against  him.  His' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  to  execute 
his  mil.  A  few  only — a  fraction  of  the  cabinet 
and  some  friends — concurred  heartily  in  the 
act :  Mr.  Taney,  attorney  general,  Mr.  Kendall, 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe;  and 
some  few  others. 

He  took  his  measures  carefully  and  deliber- 
ately, and  with  due  regard  to  keeping  himself 
demonstrably,  as  well  as  actually  right.  Obser- 
Tation  had  only  confirmed  kis  d  lion,  commu- 
nicated to  the  previous  Congress,  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  institution,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
public  moneys  in  it :  and  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
contrary,  made  no  impression  upon  his  strong 
conviction.  Denied  a  legislative  examination 
into  its  affairs,  he  determined  upon  an  executive 
one,  through  inquiries  put  to  the  government 
directors,  and  the  researches  into  the  state  of 
the  books,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury had  a  right  to  make.  Four  of  those  di- 
rectors, namely,  Messrs.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  John 
T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh  McEldery, 
made  two  reports  to  the  President,  according  to 
the  duty  assigned  them,  in  which  they  showed 


great  misconduct  in  its  management,  and  a  gnti 
perversion  of  its  funds  to'  undue  and  political 
purposes.  Some  extracts  from  these  reporto 
will  show  the  nature  of  this  report,  the  names 
of  persons  to  whom  money  was  paid  being  omit- 
ted, as  the  only  object,  in  making  the  extracts 
is  to  show  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  and  not  to 
disturb  or  affect  any  individuals. 

"  On  the  30th  Novero^^r,  1830,  it  is  stated  on 
the  minutes,  that '  the  president  submitted  to 
the  board  a  copy  r'  an  article  on  banks  and  cur- 
rency, just  pub)  -ned  in  the  American  Quarterlu 
Review  of  this  city,  containing  a  favorable  no- 
tice of  this  institution,  and  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  views  of  the  author  more 
extensively  known  to  the  public  than  they  can 
be  by  means  of  th&'Bubscription  list.'  Wlicrc- 
upon,  it  was,  on  motion,  ^liesohed,  That  the 
president  be  authorized  to  take  such  nieasDrcs!, 
m  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  said  article,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  ho 
may  deem  most  for  the  interests  of  the  bank.' 
On  the  11th  March,  1831,  it  again  appears  br 
the  minutes  that '  the  president  stated  to  the 
board,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  de- 
sire expressed  by  the  directors,  at  one  of  their 
meetings  of  the  last  year,  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  and  a  verbal  understand- 
ing with  the  board,  measures  had  been  talcen  by 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  for  fumishiiij; 
numerous  copies  of  the  reports  of  General  Smith 
and  Mr.  McDuffle  on  the  subject  of  this  hm\ 
and  for  widely  disseminating  their  contents 
through  the  United  States ;  and  that  lie  has 
since,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  him  by 
a  resolution  of  this  board,  on  the  30th  day  of 
November  last,  caused  a  large  edition  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  essay  on  banks  and  currency  to  be 
published  and  circulated,  in  like  mauncr,  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  bank.  He  suggested,  at  the  siime 
time,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  extendini; 
still  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
of  this  institution,  by  means  of  the  republica- 
tion of  other  valuable  articles,  which  had  issued 
from  the  daily  and  periodical  press.'  Where- 
upon, it  was,  on  motion,  ^Hesolved,  That  the 
president  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  circulated,  such  documents  and 
papers  as  may  communicate  to  the  people  Mot- 
mation,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  bank.' 

"  In  pursuance,  it  is  presumed,  of  these  reso- 
lutions, the  item  of  stationary  and  printings 
increased,  during  the  first  half  year  of  1831,  to 
the  enormous  siun  of  $29,979  92,  exceedin<;tlial 
of  the  previous  half  year  by  $23,000,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  semi-annual  expenditure  of  1829, 
upwards  of  $26,000.  The  expense  account  it- 
self, as  made  up  in  the  book  which  was  submit- 
ted to  us,  oontiiined  very  little  information  relt< 
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tire  to  the  particulars  of  this  expenditure,  and 
we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  to  re- 
gort  to  an  inspection  of  the  vouchers.    Among 
other  Bums,  was  one  of  $7,801,  stated  to  have 
been  paid  on  orders  of  the  prcEident,  under  the 
i«golution  of  11th  March,  1831,  and  the  orders 
themselves  were  the  only  vouchers  of  the  expen- 
diture which  we  found  on  file.    Some  of  the  or- 
ders to  the  amount  of  about  $1^800,  stated  that 
the  expenditure  was  for  distributing  General 
Smith's  and  Mr.  McDuffle's  reports,  and  Mr. 
Gallatin's  pamphlet ;  but  the  rest  stated,  gene- 
rally that  it  was  made  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  of  March,  1831.    There  were  also  numer- 
ous bills  and  receipts  for  expenditures  to  indi- 
viduals :  )jll,300  for  dibtributing  Mr.  Gallatin's 
pamphlet;  $1,675  75for  5,000  copies  of  General 
Smitn's  and  Mr.  McDuffle's  reports,  &c. ;  $440 
for  11.000  extra  papers ;  of  the  Ameincan  Sen- 
tinel, $125  74  for  printing,  folding,  packing,  and 
pos'ige  on  3,000  extras ;  ^1,830  27  for  upwards 
of  50,000  copies  of  the  National  Gazette,  and 


the  American  Quai-teiiyyjteview,  and  editorial 
article  on  the  project  of  a  Treasury  Bank; 
Sl,447  75  for  25,000  copies  of  the  reports  of 
Mr.  McDufBe  and  General  Smith,  and  for  25.000 
copies  of  the  address  to  members  of  the  btate 
legislatures,  agreeably  to  order;  §2,850  for 
OI.UOO  copies  of  'Gallatin  on  Banking,'  and 
2,000  copies  of  Professor  Tucker's  article. 

"  During  the  second  half  year  of  1831,  the 
item  of  stationery  and  printing  was  $13,224  87, 
of  which  $5,010  were  paid  on  orders  of  the 
president,  and  stated  generally  to  be  under  the 
resolution  of  11th  March,  1831,  and  other  sums 
were  paid  to  individuals,  as  in  the  previous  ac- 
count, for  printing  and  distributing  documents. 

"During  the  first  half  year  of  1832,  the  item 
of  Btationety  and  printing  was  $12,134  16,  of 
which  $2,150  was  stated  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  March,  1831.  There  are  also  various  in- 
dividual payments,  of  which  we  noticed  $106  38 
for  one  thousand  copies  of  the  review  of  Mr. 
Benton's  speech ;  $200  for  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  Saturday  Courier  ;  $1,176  for  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  concerning  the 
bank,  and  six  thousand  copies  of  the  minority 
report  relative  to  the  bank ;  $1,800  for  three 
hundred  copies  of  Clarke  &  Hall's  bank  book. 
During  the  last  half  year  of  1832,  the  item  of 
stationery  and  printing  rose  to  $26,543  72,  of 
which  $6,350  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  March,  1831.  Among  the  specified  charges 
we  observe  $821  78  for  pnnting  a  review  of  the 
veto ;  $1,371  04  for  four  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
Swing's  speech,  bank  documents,  and  review  of 
the  veto;  $4,106  13  for  sixty-three  thousand 
copies  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  Mr.  Adams's 
and  Mr.  McDuffle's  reports,  and  the  miyority 


and  minority  reports ;  $295  for  fourte^m  tho» 
sand  extras  of  The  Protector,  containing  bank 
documents ;  $2,583  50  for  printing  and  distri- 
buting  reports,    Mr.  Webster's    speech,  Ac. 
$150  12  for  printing  the  speeches  of  Messrs 
Clay,  Swing,  and  Smith,  and  Mr.  Adams's  re- 
port ;  $1,512  75  to  Mr.  Clark,  for  printing  Mr. 
V/ebster's  speech,  and  articles  on  the  veto,  and 
$2,422  65  for  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech.    There  is  also 
a  charge  of  $4,040  paid  on  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent, stating  that  it  is  for  expenses  in  measures 
for  protecting  the  bank  against  a  run  on  the 
Western  branches. 

"During  the  first  half  year  of  1833,  the  item 
of  stationery  and  printing  was  $9,093  59,  of 
which  $2,G()0  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  March,  1831.  There  is  also  a  charge  of 
$800  for  printing  the  report  of  the  exchange 
committee." 

These  various  items,  amounting  to  about 
$80,000,  all  explain  themselves  by  their  names 
and  dates — every  name  of  an  item  referring  to 
a  political  purpose,  and  every  date  correspond- 
ing with  the  impending  questions  of  the  re- 
charter  and  the  presidential  election;  and  all 
charged  to  the  expense  account  of  the  bonk— a 
head  of  account  limited,  by  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  so  &r  as  printing  was  concerned,  to 
the  printing  necessary  for  the  conducting  of  its 
own  business ;  yet  in  the  whole  sum,  making 
the  total  of  $80,000,  there  is  not  an  item  of  that 
kind  included.  To  expose,  or  correct  these 
abuses,  the  government  directors  submitted  the 
following  resolution  to  the  board : 


"  Whereas,  it  appears  by  the  expense  account 
of  the  bank  for  the  years  1831  and  1832,  that 
upwards  of  $80,000  were  expended  and  charged 
under  the  head  of  stationery  and  printing  dur- 
ing that  period ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  this 
sum  was  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
and  periodical  journals,  and  foi*  the  printing, 
distribution,  and  postage  of  immense  numbers 
of  pamphlets  and  newspapers ;  and  that  about 
$20,000  were  expended  under  the  resolutions 
of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March,  1831, 
without  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
or  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were  disbursed : 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  proper  that  the 
particulars  of  this  expenditure,  so  large  and 
unusual,  which  can  now  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  examinaton  of  numerous  bills  and  receipts, 
should  be  so  stated  as  to  be  readily  submitted 
to,  and  examined  by,  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  stockholders :  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the 
cashier  furnish  to  the  board,  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible,  a  full  and  particular  statement  m 
all  these  expenditures,  designating  the  sums  of 
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money  paid  to  each  person,  tlio  qiinntity  and 
namea  of  the  docnmonta  furniHhcd  by  him,  and 
bis  charges  for  the  distribution  and  ])ostnge  of 
the  same ;  together  with  as  full  a  statement  as 
may  be  of  the  expenditures  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March, 
1831.  That  ho  ascertain  whether  expenditures 
of  the  same  character  have  been  made  at  any  of 
the  o£9cc8.  ond  if  so,  procure  similar  statements 
thereof,  with  the  authority  on  which  they  were 
made.  That  the  said  resolutions  bo  rescinded, 
andi  no  Airther  expenditures  made  under  the 
same." 

This  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  board, 
and  in  place  of  it  another  was  adopted,  declar- 
ing perfect  confidence  in  the  president  of  the 
bank,  end  directing  him  to  continue  his  expen- 
ditures under  the  two  resolves  of  November 
and  March  accoi-ding  to  his  discretion; — thus 
continuing  to  him  the  power  of  irresponsible 
expenditure,  both  in  amount  and  object,  to 
any  extent  that  he  pleased.  The  reports  also 
showed  that  the  government  directors  were 
treated  with  the  indignity  of  being  virtually 
excluded,  both  from  the  transactions  of  the 
bank,  and  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  that 
the  charter  was  violated  to  efifect  these  outrages. 
As  an  instance,  this  is  given :  tho  3xchange 
committee  was  in  itseUI  and  even  confined  to  its 
proper  duties,  that  of  buying  and  selling  ex- 
change, was  a  very  important  one,  having  the 
application  of  an  immense  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  bank.  While  confined  to  its  proper  du- 
ties, it  was  changed  monthly,  and  the  directors 
served  upon  it  by  turns  ;  so  that  by  the  process 
of  rotation  and  speedy  renewal,  every  member 
of  the  directory  was  kept  well  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  this  committee,  and  had  their 
due  share  in  all  its  great  operations.  But  at 
this  time — (time  of  the  renewed  charter  and 
tho  presidential  election) — both  the  duties  of 
the  committee,  and  its  mode  of  appointment 
were  altered ;  discounting  of  notes  was  permit- 
ted to  it,  and  the  appointment  of  its  members 
was  invested  in  Mr.  Biddle ;  and  no  govern- 
ment director  was  henceforth  put  upon  it. 
Thus,  a  few  directors  made  tho  loans  in  the 
committee's  room,  which  by  tho  charter  could 
only  be  made  by  seven  directors  at  tho  board ; 
and  the  government  directors,  far  from  having 
any  voice  in  these  exchange  loans,  were  igno- 
rant of  them  until  afterwards  found  on  the 
books.    It  was  in  this  exchange  committee  that 


most  of  the  loans  to  members  of  OongrcBg  wen 
made,  and  under  whose  operations  the  greateit 
losses  were  eventually  incurred.  The  report  of 
the  four  directors  also  showed  other  great  mlg. 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  one  of  which 
was  to  nearly  double  its  discounts  at  the  ap. 
preaching  termmation  of  the  charter,  running 
them  up  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  from 
about  forty-two  and  a  half  to  about  seventy  and 
a  half  millions  of  dolku-s.  General  Jackson  was 
not  the  man  to  tolerate  these  illegalities  cot- 
ruptions  and  indignities.  He,  therefore,  dete^ 
mmed  on  ceasing  to  use  the  institution  any 
longer  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  public 
moneys ;  and  accordingly  conununicated  his  in- 
tention to  the  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  been 
requested  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations  on 
tho  subject.  The  major  part  of  them  dissented 
from  his  design ;  whereupon  he  assembled  them 
on  tho  22nd  of  September,  and  read  to  them  a 
poper,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  es- 
sential parts : 

"  Having  carefully  and  anxiously  considered 
all  the  facts  and  arguments  whicli  have  been 
submitted  to  him,  relative  to  a  removal  of  the 
public  deposits  from  tho  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  com- 
municate in  this  manner  to  his  cabinet  the  final 
conclusions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  reasons 
On  which  they  are  founded,  in  order  to  put 
them  in  durable  form,  and  to  prevent  miscon- 
cepti(>ns. 

"  The  President's  convictions  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  tho  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
since  signally  illustrated  by  its  own  acts,  wen 
so  overpowering  when  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  chief  magistrate,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  friends  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  avail  himself  cf 
the  first  occasion  to  call  tho  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  the  question  of  its  re- 
charter.  The  opinions  expressed  in  his  annual 
message  of  December,  1829,  were  reiterated  in 
those  of  December,  1830  and  1831,  and  in  that 
of  1830,  he  threw  out  for  consideration  some 
suggestions  in  relation  to  a  substitute.  At  the 
session  of  1831-'32  an  act  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  rechartcring 
the  present  bank,  upon  which  the  President  felt 
it  his  duty  to  put  his  constitutional  veto.  In 
his  message,  returning  that  act,  he  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  the  principles  and  views  briefly 
asserted  in  his  annual  messages,  declaring  the 
bank  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  both  inexpedient  and 
unconstitutional,  and  announcing. to  his  country- 
men, very  unequivocally,  his  firm  determination 
never  to  sanction,  by  his  approval,  the  continu* 
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mce  of  that  buititation  or  the  establishment  of 
my  other  upon  similar  principles. 

u  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believinc;  that 
the  motire  of  the  bimk  in  asking  for  a  recnarter 
it  that  session  of  Congress,  was  to  make  it  a 
leafing  question  in  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  the  ensuing  Norember,  and 
til  steps  deemed  necessary  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure from  the  people  a  reversal  of  the  President's 
decisiori. 

"Although  the  charter  was  approaching  its 
tennination,  and  the  bank  was  aware  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  use  the  public 
deposit  as  fast  as  it  has  accrued,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  yet  did  it  extend  its 
loans  from  January,  1831,  to  May,  1832,  IVom 
842402,304  24  to  |70,428,070  72,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $28,025,766  48,  in  sixteen  months. 
It  is  confldently  believed  that  the  leading  object 
of  this  immense  extension  of  its  loans  was  to 
bring  as  large  u  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
under  its  power  and  influence ;  and  it  has  been 
disclosed  that  some  of  the  largest  sums  were 
granted  on  very  unusual  terms  to  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
motive  was  made  manifest  by  the  nominal  or 
insufficient  security  taken  for  the  loans,  by  the 
arge  amounts  discounted,  by  the  extraordinary 
time  allowed  for  payment,  and  especially  by  the 
Bubsequent  conduct  of  those  receiving  the  ac- 
commodations. 

"Having  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to 
obtain  control  over  public  opinion,  the  bank 
came  into  Congress  and  asked  a  new  charter. 
The  object  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bank,  was  to  put  the  President  to  the  test, 
that  the  country  might  know  his  final  determina- 
tion relative  to  the  bank  prior  to  the  ensuing 
election.  Many  documents  and  articles  were 
printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  bank, 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  favorable  decision  upon 
its  pretensions.  Those  whom  the  bhnk  appears 
to  have  made  its  debtors  for  the  special  occasion, 
were  warned  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them, 
should  the  President  be  sustained,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  alarm  the  whole  people  by  paint- 
ing the  depression  in  the  price  of  property  and 
produce,  and  the  general  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
distress,  which  it  was  represented  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  re-election  of  the  President  in 
opposition  to  the  bank. 

"  Can  it  now  be  said  that  the  question  of  a 
recharter  of  the  bank  was  not  decided  at  the 
election  which  ensued?  Had  the  veto  been 
equivocal,  or  had  it  not  covered  the  whole 
ground— if  it  had  merely  taken  exceptions  to 
the  details  of  the  bill,  or  to  the  time  of  its  passage 
r— if  it  had  not  met  the  whole  ground  of  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency,  then  there  might 
have  been  some  plausibility  for  the  allegation 
that  the  question  was  not  decided  by  the  people. 
It  was  to  compel  the  President  to  take  his  stand, 
that  the  question  was  biought  forward  at  that 
particular  time.  He  met  the  challenge,  willingly 
took  the  position  into  w^ch  bis  adversariea 


sought  to  force  him,  and  fVankly  declared  his 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  bank  as  being  both 
unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  On  thai 
ground  the  case  was  argued  to  the  people,  and 
now  that  the  people  have  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  array  of  influence  and 
power  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  it 
IS  too  late,  he  confidently  thinks,  to  say  that 
the  Question  has  not  been  decided.  Whatever 
maybe  the  opinions  of  others,  the  President  con- 
siders his  re-election  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
against  the  bank.  In  the  concluding  pan^rapb 
of  his  veto  message  he  said : 

" '  I  have  now  done  my  dutj^  to  my  country. 
If  sustained  by  my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  be 
grateful  and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find  in  the 
motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  con- 
tentment and  peace.' 

"  He  was  sustained  by  a  just  people,  and  he 
desires  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  carr^'ing  into  ef- 
fect their  decision,  so  far  as  it  depnds  upon  him. 

"  Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  present  bank, 
which  have  been  suggested,  none  seems  to  have 
united  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public  in 
its  favor.  Most  of  them  are  liable  to  the  somo 
constitutional  objections  for  which  the  present 
bank  has  been  condemned,  and  perhaps  to  all 
there  are  strong  objections  on  the  score  of  ex« 
pedicncy.  In  ridding  the  country  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power  which  has  attempted  to  control 
the  government,  care  must  be  taken  not  tounito 
the  some  power  with  the  executive  branch.  To 
give  a  President  the  control  over  the  currency 
and  the  power  over  individuals  now  possessed 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  even  with  the 
material  difierence  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people,  would  be  as  objectionable  and  as  danger- 
ous as  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  necessary,  and  therdbre  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to. 

"  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  may  be  found 
other  reasons,  very  imperative  in  their  character, 
and  which  require  prompt  action.  Developments 
have  been  niude  from  time  to  tiroo  of  its  faith- 
lessness as  a  public  agent,  its  misapplication  of 
public  funds,  its  interference  :n  elections,  its 
eflbrts,  by  the  machinery  of  cOiTimittees,  to  de- 
prive the  government  directors  of  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  concerns,  and  above  all,  its  flagrant 
misconduct  as  recently  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
closed, in  placing  all  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
including  the  money  of  the  government,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  as  means 
of  operating  upon  public  opinion  and  procuring 
a  new  charter  without  requiring  him  to  render 
a  voucher  for  their  disbursement.  A  brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  facts  which  justify  these  charges 
and  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  President,  will,  he  thinks,  icmove 
every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pursue. 

"  We  have  seen  that  in  sixteen  months,  ending 
in  May,  1832.  the  bank  had  extended  its  loans 
more  than  ^28,000,000,  although  it  knew  the 
government  mtended  to  appropriate  most  of  its 
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hrgt  deposit  during  that  yeOin  {Nmnentof 
the  public  debt  It  wu  in  May,  1832,  that  iU 
loam  arrived  at  the  maximum,  and  in  the  pr&- 
ceding  Marcli,  eo  acnaible  was  the  bank  that  it 
woula  not  bu  able  to  pay  over  the  public  deposit 
when  it  would  be  required  by  the  govemmcnt, 
that  it  commenced  a  Hocret  negotiation  without 
the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  government, 
with  the  agents,  for  about  $2,700,000  of  the 
three  per  cent  stocks  hold  in  jflolland,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  not  to  come  forward  for 

Gyment  for  one  or  more  years  after  notice  should 
given  by  the  Treasury  Deportment.  This 
arrangement  would  have  enabled  the  bank  to 
keep  and  use  during  that  time  the  public  money 
set  apart  for  the  pavment  of  these  stocks. 

"Although  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the 
bank,  both,  declare  that '  not  less  than  seven  di- 
rectors'  shall  bo  necessary  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  yet,  the  most  important  businesSj  even 
that  of  granting  discounts  to  any  extent,  is  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  five  members  who  do 
not  report  to  the  board. 

"  To  cut  off  all  means  of  communication  with 
the  government,  in  relation  to  its  most  important 
acts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  vear, 
not  one  of  the  government  directors  was  placed 
on  any  one  committee.  And  although  since,  by 
an  unusual  remodelling  of  those  Ixxlies,  some 
of  those  directors  have  been  placed  on  some  of 
the  committees,  they  are  yet  entirely  excluded 
from  the  committee  of  exchange,  through  which 
the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  loons  liave 
been  made. 

"When  the  government  directors  made  an 
effort  to  bring  back  the  business  of  the  bank 
to  the  board,  in  obedience  to  the  charter  and 
the  existing  regulations,  the  board  not  only  over- 
ruled their  utt^mpt,  but  altered  the  rule  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  practice,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  charter  which  gave  them  existence. 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  president 
of  the  bank,  by  his  single  will,  originates  <ind 
executes  many  of  the  most  important  measures 
connected  with  the  management  and  credit  of 
the  bank,  and  that  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
board  of  directors,  are  left  in  entire  ignorance 
of  many  acts  done,  and  correspondence  carried 
on,  in  their  names,  and  apparently  under  their 
authority.  The  fact  has  been  recently  disclosed, 
that  an  unlimited  discretion  has  been,  and  is  now, 
vested  in  the  president  of  the  banlc  to  expend 
its  funds  in  payment  for  preparing  and  circulat- 
ing articles,  and  purchasing  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, calculated  by  their  contents  to  operate 
on  elections  and  secure  a  renewal  of  its  charter. 

"  With  these  facts  before  him,  in  an  official 
report  from  the  government  directors,  the  Pre- 
sident would  feel  that  he  was  not  only  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  the  bank 
has  committed,  or  may  commit,  but  almost  an 
accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  that  govern- 
ment which  he  has  sworn  honestly  to  administer, 
if  he  did  not  take  every  step,  within  his  consti- 


tutkmal  and  legal  power,  likely  to  bo  eflHcieni 
in  putting  an  end  to  these  enormities.  |f  j^ ),, 
possible,  within  the  scope  of  human  aD'airi)  to 
find  a  reason  for  removing  the  government  do. 
posits,  and  leaving  the  bank  to  its  own  rcBoiirco 
for  the  means  of  effecting  its  criminal  dosiims 
we  have  it  here.  Was  it  expected,  when  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  \k 
placed  in  that  bank,  that  they  would  be  put 
under  the  control  of  one  man,  empowered  to 
•pend  millions  without  rendering  a  voucher  or 
specifying  the  object  9  Can  they  bo  considered 
safe,  with  the  evidence  before  us  that  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  spent  for  highly  improper 
if  not  corrupt,  purposes,  and  that  the  same  nuv 
tive  may  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  even  millions  more?  And 
can  we  justify  ourselves  to  the  people  by  lonirer 
lending  to  it  the  money  and  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  employed  for  such  purposes  ? 

"  In  conclusion,  the  President  must  be  per- 
mitted to  i-emark  that  he  looks  upon  the  pend- 
ing question  as  of  higher  consideration  than  the 
mere  transfer  of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank 
to  another.  Its  decision  may  allbct  the  charac- 
ter of  our  government  for  ages  to  come.  Should 
the  bank  bo  suffered  longer  to  use  the  public 
moneys,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes 
with  the  proof  of  its  faithlessness  ond  corrupt 
tion  before  our  eyes,  the  patriotic  among  our 
citizens  will  despair  of  success  in  struggjjni; 
against  its  power  j  and  we  shall  \te  responsible 
for  entailing  it  upon  our  country  for  over.  View- 
ing it  as  a  question  of  transcendent  importance, 
both  in  tho  principles  and  consequences  it  in- 
volves, the  President  could  not,  injustice  to  the 
responsibility  which  he  owes  to  the  country 
refrain  from  pressing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  his  view  of  the  considerations  which 
impel  to  immediate  action.  Upon  him  has  been 
devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the  suffrages 
of  the  AmdKcan  people,  the  duty  of  supcnn- 
tending  tho  operation  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments of  the  governments,  and  seeing  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  In  the  peribmi- 
anco  of  this  high  trust,  it  is  his  undoubted  ri|;ht 
to  express  to  those  whom  the  laws  and  his  own 
choice  have  made  his  associates  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  tho  government,  his  opinion  of  their 
duties,  under  circumstances,  as  they  arise.  It 
is  this  right  which  ho  now  exercises.  Far  be  it 
from  him  to  expect  or  require  that  ony  member 
of  tho  cabinet  should,  at  his  request,  order,  or 
dictation,  do  any  act  which  he  believes  unlaw- 
ful, or  in  his  conscience  condemns.  From  them, 
anu  from  his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  he  de- 
sires only  that  aid  and  support  which  their  rea- 
son approves  and  their  conscience  sanctions, 

"The  President  again  repeats  that  he  begs  his 
cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his 
own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require 
no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  .of  opinion  or 
principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed, 
after  tho  most  mature  deliberation  and  reflec- 
tion, as  necessary  to  proserre  the  morals  of  the 
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ptople,  the  freedom  of  the  preM,  and  the  puritr 
of  the  elective  fhmchiae,  without  which,  all  will 
jnito  In  Haying  that  the  blood  and  trcaHuro  ex- 
pended by  our  forefather*,  in  the  cstabliihment 
of  our  happy  ayatem  of  gorernniont,  will  have 
been  vain  and  fniitlesH.  Under  those  convictions, 
be  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Amc- 
rictn  people  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon ; 
tnd  he,  therefore,  names  the  first  day  of  October 
next  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the 
deposits,  or  sooner,  provided  tho  necessary  ar- 
nngemonts  with  tho  State  banks  can  be  made." 

I  was  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  when  the  Globe 
newspaper  arrived,  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber  bringing  this  "  paper,"  which  the  President 
had  read  to  his  cabinet,  and  the  further  informa- 
tion that  he  had  carried  his  announced  design 
into  effect.  I  felt  an  emotion  of  tho  moral  sub- 
lime at  beholding  such  an  instance  of  civic  hero- 
ism. Here  was  a  President,  not  bred  up  in  the 
political  profession,  taking  a  groat  step  upon  his 
ovn  responsibility  from  which  mauy  of  his  ad- 
risers  shrunk ;  and  magnanimously,  in  the  act 
itself;  releasing  all  from  the  peril  that  ho  cn- 
coimtered,  and  boldly  taking  tho  whole  upon 
himself.  I  .say  peril ;  for  if  the  bank  should 
conquer,  there  was  an  end  to  the  political  pros- 
pects of  every  public  man  concurring  in  the  re- 
moval. He  believed  tho  act  to  bo  neccRsary ; 
and  believing  that,  he  did  the  act — leaving  tho 
consequences  to  Qod  and  the  country.  I  felt 
that  a  great  blow  had  been  struck,  and  that  a 
great  contest  must  come  on,  which  could  only 
be  crowned  with  success  by  acting  up  to  tho 
spirit  with  which  it  hod  commenced.  And  I 
repaired  to  Washington  at  the  approach  of  the 
session  with  a  full  determination  to  stand  by 
the  President,  which  I  believed  to  bo  standing 
by  the  country ;  and  to  do  my  part  in  justify- 
ing his  conduct,  and  in  exposing  and  resisting 
the  powerful  combination  which  it  was  certain 
would  be  formed  against  him. 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

BANK  PROCEEDINGS,  ON  SEEING  THE  DEi'ISION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  IN  RELATION  TO  Tlli.  UE- 
MOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  in  the  Globe 
of  the  "Paper  read  to  the  Cabinet,"  the  bank 
took  it  into  consideration  in  all  the  forms  of  a 


co-ordinate  body.  It  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  directors — appointed  a  committee — referred 
the  President's  "  Paper"  to  it— ordered  it  to  re« 
port — held  another  meeting  to  receive  tho  ro- 
|)ort — adopted  it  (the  government  directors, 
Gilpin,  Wager,  and  Sullivan  voting  against  it)— 
and  ordered  five  thousand  copies  of  tho  report 
to  be  printed.  A  few  extracts  from  the  report, 
entitled  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  are  here  given, 
for  tho  purpose  of  showing.  First,  The  temper 
and  stylo  in  which  this  moneyed  corporation, 
deriving  its  existence  fi-om  tho  national  Con- 
gress, indulged  itfolf,  and  that  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  in  speaking  of  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  and  his  cabinet ;  and,  next,  to 
show  the  lead  which  it  gave  to  the  proceedings 
which  were  to  bo  had  in  Congress.  Under  tho 
first  head,  the  following  passages  are  given : 

"  Tho  committoo  to  whom  was  referred  on  the 
24th  of  September,  a  paper  signed  'Andrew  Jack- 
son,' purporting  to  have  been  read  to  a  cabinet  on 
the  18th,  and  also  another  paper  signed  '  II.  D. 
Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh 
McEldcry,'  bearing  date  August  19th,  1833— 
with  instructions  to  consider  the  same,  and  re- 
port to  the  board  'whether  any,  and  what  steps 
may  bo  deemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
board  in  consequence  of  tho  publication  of  said 
letter  and  report.'  beg  leave  to  state — 

"  To  justify  this  measure  is  the  purpose  of  the 
paper  signed 'Andrew  Jackson.'  Of  tho  paper 
itself,  and  of  tho  individual  who  has  signed  it, 
the  committee  find  it  difiScult  to  speak  with  the 
plainness  by  which  alone  such  a  document,  from 
such  a  source,  should  bo  described,  without 
wounding  their  own  self-respect,  and  violating 
the  consideration  which  all  American  citizens 
must  fntl  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  their  coun- 
try. Subduing,  however,  their  feelings  iind  th§ir 
langu^e  down  to  that  respectful  tone  which  is 
due  to  tho  office,  they  will  proceed  to  examine 
tlie  history  of  this  measure,  its  character  and 
the  pretexts  offered  in  palliation  of  it. 

"  1st.  It  would  appear  from  its  contents  and 
from  other  sources  of  information,  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  a  meeting  of  what  is  railed  the  cabi- 
net, on  Wednesdn.y,  the  18th  September,  and 
there  rend  this  papc'?*.  Finding  that  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  majority  of  persons  assembled, 
the  subject  was  postponed,  and  in  tho  mean  time 
this  document  was  put  into  the  newspapers.  It 
was  obviously  published  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  was  to  influence  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  immediate  decis- 
ion the  first  public  impression  excited  by  misre- 
presentations, which  the  objects  of  them  could 
not  refute  in  time — tho  second  was,  by  the  same 
excitement,  to  affect  the  approaching  elections  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.    Ita 
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Mwilmta  am  wh«t  an  called  poUticiana  (i.  e., 
tba  aMaiknta  of  th«  Iwnk)." 

Sueh  ia  the  temper  and  style  in  which  the 
Proaidcnt  of  the  UniU>d  States  is  spoken  of  by 
this  great  moneyed  corporation,  in  a  nicmorla! 
addressed  to  Congress.  Erecting  itscir  into  a  co- 
ordinate body,  and  ONsuming  in  its  corporate 
oapaeity  an  authority  over  the  President's  act, 
it  does  not  even  condescend  to  call  him  Prosidont. 
It  is  **  Andrew  Jackson,"  and  the  name  always 
placed  between  inverted  oommas  to  mark  the 
higher  degree  of  contempt  Then  the  corporation 
shrinks  fVom  remarking  on  the  "pn|)cr"  itself, 
and  the  "  individual "  who  signed  it,  as  a  thing 
Injurious  to  their  own  self-rcHpcct,  and  only  to  bo 
done  in  consideration  of  the  "  ofiico  "  which  ho 
fills,  and  that  after  "subduing "  thtir  feelings— 
and  this  waa  the  insolence  of  the  moneyed  power 
In  defeat,  when  its  champion  had  received  but 
forty-nine  votes  for  the  Presidency  out  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  given  in!  What 
would  it  have  been  in  victory  ?  The  lead  which 
it  gave  to  the  intended  proceedings  in  Congress, 
is  well  indicated  in  these  two  paragra])h8,  and 
the  specifications  under  them : 

"  The  indelicacy  of  the  form  of  those  proceed- 
ings corresponds  well  with  the  substance  of 
them,  which  is  equally  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  bank  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  The  committee  willingly  leave  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  assertion  of  their 
own  constitutional  power,  and  the  \' Indication  of 
the  principles  of  our  government,  against  the  most 
violent  assault  they  have  ever  yet  encountered ; 
and  will  now  confine  tlK-mselves  to  the  more  limit- 
ed purpose  of  showing  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  measure  are  as  unfounded  as  the  object 
it8:;lf  is  illegal." 

The  ille<5ality  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  constitution,  and  the  principles 
of  the  government,  from  a  most  violent  itssault, 
are  the  main  objects  left  by  the  bonk  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  the  invalidity  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  removal,  are  more  limited,  and  le.st  the  Con- 
gress might  not  discover  these  violations  of  law 
and  constitution,  the  corporation  procecnla  to 
enumerate  and  establish  them.    It  says : 

"  Certainly  since  the  foundation  of  this  gov- 
t)niment,  nothing  has  ever  been  done  wliich 
TK  r«j  deeply  wounds  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tatio  J  J.  I  ,n  fact,  resolves  itself  into  this — that 
whenever  iibe  laws  prescribe  certain  duties  to  an 
officer,  if  tliat  officer,  uoiing  under  the  sanctions 
of  lua  c  fficial  oath  and  his  private  character,  re- 


fbaea  to  violate  that  law,  the  Prealdent  of  tha 
United  Statea  may  dismiss  him  and  ai)D(Z! 
another;  and  if  ho  too  sJ.ouhl  provo  to  bea"!*! 
fractory  subordinate,'  to  continue  his  rcmoviU 
until  ho  at  Inst  discovers  In  tti<  descending  ical! 
of  degradation  some  irres(KinBil>!o  imlivldinl  «» 
to  1)0  the  tool  of  his  desiirns. .  Unl.i\pnily  thrra 
are  never  wanting  men  who  will  (hink  oi  their 
superiors  wish  them  to  think— men  who  renrd 
more  the  cum|x>nsntion  than  the  duties  of  thdr 
office— men  to  whom  daily  bread  Is  sufBcicnt 
consolation  for  daily  shame. 

"The  present  state  of  this  question  is  a  foarftil 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  it.    At  this  moment 
the  whole  revenue  of  this  country  is  at  the  di)> 
posal — the  absolute,  uncontrolled  disponal— of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  hrn 
declare  that  the  nubile  funds  vhnll  be  placed  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Scca'. 
tary  of  the  Treasury  forbids  it.    Thn  Sccrotnrv 
of  tho  Treasury  will  not  forbid  it.    The  Prem- 
dent  dismisses  him,  and  appoints  Pom  '.  "ly  who 
will.    So  tho  laws  declare  that  no  money  ghtll 
bo  drawn  from  tho  Treasury,  except  on  warrant! 
for  appropriations  ma<le  by  law.    If  tho  Tren*. 
urcr  refuses  to  draw  his  wairant  for  any  dis- 
bursement, tho  Pi-chidont  may  dismiss  him  and 
appt)int  some  more  flexible  agent,  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  gratify  his  patron.    Tho  text  k  in  tlio 
official  gazette,  announcing  the  fate  of  the  dis- 
misse<i  Secretary  to  all  who  follow  him.    'Tho 
agent  cannot  conscientiously  perform  tho  service 
and  refuses  to  co-operate,  and  desires  to  remain 
to  thwart  tho  President's  measures.    To  put  an 
end  to  this  difficulty  between  the  liead  and  the 
hands  of  tho  executive  department,  the  constitu- 
tion arms  tho  chief  magistrate  with  authority 
to  remove  the  refractory  subordinate.'    Tho 
theory  thus  avowed,  and  tho  recent  practice  un- 
der it,  convert  the  whole  free  institutions  of  this 
country  into  tho  mere  absolute  will  of  a  single 
individual.    They  break  down  all  the  restraints 
which  the  framers  of  the  government  hoped  they 
had  imposed   on  arbitrary  power,  and  place 
tho  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

"  For  it  is  manifest  that  this  removal  of  tho 
deposits  is  not  made  by  tho  order  of  tho  Secretaiy 
of  the  Ttvasury.  It  is  a  perversion  of  language  so 
to  descrilio  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  is 
openly  iivowcd.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
fused to  remove  them,  believing,  ns  las  published 
letter  de'divei,  t'int  i"  removal  '.'as  ' unneces- 
sary, inv,.  ,  vinu'*i\?.  arbitraiy  and  unjust' 
He  was  then  dismissed  oecausc  he  would  not  re- 
move them,  and  another  was  appointed  because 
ho  would  remove  them.  Now  this  is  a  p.ilpablo 
viola'jon  of  the  charter.  The  bank  and  Con<;rcss 
agr«  upon  certain  terms,  which  no  cue  cm 
change  but  a  particular  officer ;  who,  although 
necessarily  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  tlic  Pre- 
sident, was  designated  by  the  bank  and  by  Con- 
gress as  tho  umpire  liclween  them.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  bank  have  a  right  to  the  free  uj 
honest  and  impartial  judgment  of  that  oiotr, 
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whoeve'  ha  nwy  bo — the  bank,  iMrnunu  the  ro- 
ntoTtl  nuky  li\jure  Ita  inturaata — iho  C'uiiKrcss, 
liccMUO  the  roinovkl  iMiy  Kroally  inoomuiodc 
tnil  diitreu  their  conatktuunts.  Iti  thw  cue, 
thoT  are  deprirod  of  it  by  tho  unlawlui  interfor- 
cnco  of  tho  Freaident,  who  '  uNsumoa  tho  respoii- 
libilityi'  which,  being  intcrpruUi  muans,  iMurps 
the  iwwer  of  tho  Socrotttry. 

>'  Tho  whole  atruoturo  of  tho  Treasury  «howR 
•hat  the  deaign  of  Coiigrciw  won  to  niai(e  tlio 
Secretary  aa  independent  an  posHible  of  tho  I'ru- 
nidont.  Tho  other  Secretaries  aro  tnoroly  cxeou- 
tive  offlojra ;  but  the  Secretary  of  tlio  TreoMury, 
'ha  pKunlian  of  tho  public  revenue,  conios  into 
more  immodiato  aymputiiy  with  iho  roproBcnta- 
tlvcii  of  the  people  wlui  pay  tiuit  revenue  j  and 
ftlilii'iigh,  according  to  tho  general  sclieme  of  ap- 
^intinent,  ho  ia  nominated  by  tho  I'reisident  to 
uie  (Senate,  yet  he  ia  in  fact  thu  ofllccr  of  Con- 
l^roas,  not  the  ofBoor  of  the  ProHidont. 

"Thin  independence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury—if  it  be  true  in  general — ia  more 
eapecially  true  in  regard  to  thu  bank.  It  waa 
in  tact  the  loading  principlo  in  organizing  the 
bank,  that  tho  Proaidont  Hhould  bo  excluded 
from  all  control  of  it  Tho  question  which  most 
divided  the  House  of  lleproaentives  was,  whether 
there  should  bo  auy  government  directors  at  all; 
and  although  thi-j  was  ilnalljr  adopted,  yet  ita 
tendency  to  croate  executive  influence  over  the 
Ixink  was  qualified  by  two  rcstrictiona :  first, 
tlut  no  more  than  throe  directors  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  any  one  State ;  and,  second,  that 
the  president  of  the  bank  should  not  bo,  as  waa 
originally  designed  by  the  Swretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  chosen  from  among  the  government 
directors.  Accordina;ly,  by  tho  charter, .  the 
Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  ia  eveir  thing — the 
President  comparatively  nothing.  The  Secretary 
has  the  exclusive  supervision  of  all  the  relations 
of  tho  bank  with  tho  government."* 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
corporation  charged  tho  President  with  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  conduct,  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  our  government,  and  dangerous  to 
our  liberties  in  causing  tho  deposits  to  be  re- 
moved—that  they  looked  upon  this  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, and  dangerous  conduct  as  the 
principal  wrong — ^and  left  to  Congress  the  as- 
sertion of  its  own  constitutional  power,  and  the 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  government 
from  the  nssault  which  they  had  received.  And 
this  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress,  of 
which  fivo  thousand  copies,  in  pamphlet  form, 
were  printed,  and  tho  members  of  Congress 
libenilly  sup^ilied  with  copies.  It  will  be  seen, 
when'  0  come  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
how  ir  the  intimations  of  the  memorial  in 
iho\Mng  what  ought  '  >  be  done,  and  leaving 


Gongreia  to  do  it,  wu  oompliad  with  by  thai 
body. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

UKPORT  OF  THE  BKCRKTABT  Of  TUK  TRKASIfBT 
TO  CONOUKStt  ON  THE  HKMOVAL  OV  TUE  DB- 
1'081T8. 

Br  the  clause  In  the  charter  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  do- 
posits,  that  officer  was  required  to  contanunicate 
tho  fact  immediately  to  Congress,  if  in  seasion, 
if  not,  at  tho  first  meeting ;  together  with  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Tho  act  which  had  been 
done  was  not  a  "  removal,"  in  the  sense  of  that 
word }  for  not  a  dollar  was  taken  from  tho 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  ehw- 
whoro ;  and  the  order  given  was  not  for  a  "  re- 
moval," but  for  a  cessation  of  deposits  in  that 
institution,  leuving  the  public  moneys  which 
were  in  it  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  regular  course 
of  expenditure.  An  immediate  and  total  re- 
moval might  have  been  well  justified  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  bank ;  a  cessation  to  deposit 
might  have  been  equally  well  Justified  on  the 
ground  of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
charter,  and  the  propriety  of  providing  in  time 
for  the  new  places  of  deposit  which  that  expira- 
tion would  render  necessary.  The  two  reasons 
put  together  made  a  >  ar  case,  both  of  justifi- 
cation and  of  propriety,  for  the  order  which  had 
been  given ;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Taney,  well 
set  them  forth  in  the  report  which  he  made, 
and  which  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  day 
after  its  meeting.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  it: 

"  The  Treasury  department  being  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  it  was  always  the  duty  of  the  Secreta- 
ry, in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  provision  on 
the  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money 
was  deposited  in  safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of 
faithful  agents,  and  in  convenient  places,  ready 
to  be  applied  according  to  tho  wants  of  tlio  gov- 
ernment. The  law  incorporating  the  bank  has 
reserved  to  him,  in  its  full  extent,  tho  power  he 
before  possessed.  It  does  not  confer  on  him  a 
new  power,  but  reserves  to  him  his  former  au- 
thority, without  any  new  limitation.  The  obli- 
gation to  assign  the  reasons  for  his  direction  to 
deposit  the  money  of  the  United  States  else- 
where, cannot  be  considered  as  a  restriction  of 
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the  power,  because  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to 
designate  the  place  of  deposit  was  always  neces- 
sarily subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  And 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presides  over 
•one  of  tho  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  power  over  this  subject  forms  a 
part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  must  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
constitution  has  confided  the  whole  executive 

C)wer,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the 
WB  bo  faithfully  executed. 
"  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is,  however, 
pledged,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  section 
above  stated,  that  the  public  money  shall  bo  de- 
posited in  this  bank,  unless  'the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  otherwise  order  and  direct.' 
And  as  this  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by 
Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 

Elace  of  deposit  could  not  be  changed  by  a 
iffislative  aut,  without  di'^regarding  a  pledge, 
which  the  legislature  has  given ;  and  the  money 
of  the  United  States  must  therefore  continue  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank,  until  the  last  hour  of 
its  existence,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  authority  mentioned  in  the  charter.  The 
power  over  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  public 
money  would  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the 
le^lative  department  of  the  government,  and  it 
is  difScult  to  imagine  why  the  authority  to  with- 
draw it  from  this  bank  was  confided  exclusively 
to  the  Executive.  But  the  terms  of  the  charter 
appear  to  be  too  plain  to  admit  of  question ;  and 
although  Congress  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
public  money  was  not  safe  in  the  care  of  the 
bank,  or  should  be  convinced  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Statei?  imperiously 
demanded  the  removal,  yet  the  pa.ssage  of  a  law 
directing  it  to  be  done,  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
agreement  into  which  they  have  entered. 

"In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  it  was  ray 
duty  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  I  did  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  anticipating  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  on  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
grounds.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  bonk  has 
no  claim  to  renewal,  founded  on  the  justice  of 
Congress.  For.  independently  of  the  many  seri- 
ous and  insurmountable  objections,  which  its 
own  conduct  has  furnished,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  grant  to  this  corporation  of  exclusive 
privileges,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, for  twenty  years,  can  give  it  a  right  to 
demand  the  still  further  enjoyment  of  its  proflt- 
able  monopoly.  Neither  could  I  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  public  interest  required  the 
rechartcr  of  the  bank,  because  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  law  which  created  this  corpora- 
tion, in  many  of  its  provisions,  is  not  warranted 
by  the  oonstitui'ion,  and  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  powerful  moneyed  monopoly,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
purity  of  our  political  institutions. 

"  The  manifestations  of  public  opinion,  instead 
of  being  favorable  to  a  renewal,  have  been  decid- 
edly to  the  contrary.    And  I  have  always  regard- 


ed the  result  of  the  last  election  of  the  Piesideni 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  declaration  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  that  the  charter  ought  not  to 
be  renewed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  here 
what  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  introduced 
into  the  election  by  the  corporation  itself.  Hg 
voluntary  application  to  Congress  for  the  renew- 
al of  its  charter  four  years  before  it  expired  and 
upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  President,  was  un- 
derstood  on  all  sides  as  bringing  forward  tiiat 
question  for  incidental  decision,  at  the  then  ap. 
proachinp  election.  It  was  accordingly  arened 
on  both  sides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people 
and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank' 
by  the  election  of  the  candidate  who  was  known 
to  have  been  always  inflexibly  opposed  to  it. 

"  The  monthly  statement  of  the  bank,  of  the 
2d  September  last,  before  referred  to,  shows  that 
the  notes  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  then  in 
circulation,  amounted  to  $18,413,287  07  and 
that  its  discounts  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
P2,653,359  59.  The  immense  circulation  above 
stated,  pervading  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  most  commonly  used  in  the  business  of  com- 
merce between  distant  places,  must  all  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  when  the  charter  ex- 
Eires.  If  any  of  the  notes  then  remain  in  the 
ands  of  individuals,  remote  from  the  branches 
at  which  they  aro  payable,  their  immediate  de- 
preciation will  subject  the  holders  to  certain  loss. 
Those  payable  in  the  principal  commercial  cities 
would,  perhaps,  retain  nearly  their  nominal  val- 
ue 5  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  notes 
of  the  interior  branches,  remote  IVom  the  great 
marts  of  trade.  And  the  statements  of  the  bank 
will«  show  that*  great  part  of  its  circulation  is 
composed  of  notes  of  this  description.  The  bank 
would  seem  to  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  in- 
to common  use  such  a  description  of  paper  as  it 
could  depreciate,  or  raise  to  its  par  value,  as  best 
suited  its  own  views ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  these 
notes  should  all  be  taken  out  of  circulation,  be- 
fore they  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  the  individ- 
uals who  hold  them ;  and  they  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn gradually,  and  their  places  supplied,  as 
they  retire,  by  the  currency  which  will  become 
the  substitute  for  them.  How  long  will  it  re 
quire,  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  commeree, 
and  the  reduction  of  discounts  by  tlie  bank,  to 
withdraw  the  amount  of  circulation  before  men- 
tioned, without  giving  a  shock  to  the  currency, 
or  producing  a  distressing  pressure  on  the  com- 
munity ?  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  which 
remained  for  the  charter  to  run,  after  the  1st  of 
October  (the  day  on  which  the  first  order  for 
removal  took  effect),  was  not  more  than  was 
proper  to  accomplish  the  object  with  safctj  to 
the  community. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  viey  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  in  my  opinion,  made  it  impossible 
furtner  to  postpone  the  removal.  About  the  Ist 
of  December,  1832,  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  was  re-elected. 


ANNO  1888.    ANDREW  JAOKSON,  PRESIDENT. 
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that  his  decision  agunst  the  bank  had  thus  been 
sanctioned  by  the  people.    At  that  time  the  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  amounted  to  $61,571,625  66. 
Although  the  issue  which  the  bank  took  so  much 
pains  to  frame  had  now  been  tried,  and  the  de- 
cision pronounced  against  it,  yet  no  steps  were 
taken  to  prepare  for  its  approaching  end.    On 
the  contrary,  it  proceeded  to  enlai'ge  its  discounts, 
and  on  the  2d  of  August,  1833,  they  amounted 
to  ^04,160,349  14,  being  an  increase  of  more 
than  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  eight  months 
immediately  following  the  decision  against  them. 
And  so  far  from  preparing  to  arrange  its  affairs 
with  a  view  to  wind  up  its  business,  it  seemed 
from  this  course  of  conduct,  to  be  the  design 
of  the  bank  to  put  itself  in  such  an  attitude, 
that,  at  the  close  of  ite  charter,  the  country 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  its  renewal,  or 
to  bear  all  the  consequences  of  a  currency  sud- 
denly deranged,  and  also  a  severe  pressure  for  the 
immense  outstanding  claims  which  would  then 
bo  due  to  the  corporation.    While  the  bank  was 
thus  proceeding  to  enlarge  its  discounts,  an  agent 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  State  banks 
would  undertake  to  perform  the  services  to  the 
government  which  have  heretofore  been  render- 
ed by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  to 
ascertain  their  condition  in  four  of  the  principal 
commercial  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
department  to  judge  whether  they  would  be  safe 
and  convenient  depositories  for  the  public  money. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  that  suitable  fiscal 
agents  should  be  prepared  in  due  season,  and  it 
was  proper  that  time  should  bo  allowed  them  to 
make  arrangements  with  one  another  throughout 
the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  perform 
their  duties  in  concert,  and  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  convenient  and  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic.   It  was  essential  that  a  change  so  important 
in  its  character,  and  so  extensive  in  its  operation 
upon  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country, 
should  not  be  introduced  without  timely  prepara- 
tion. 

"The  United  States,  by  the  charter,  reserved 
4e  right  of  appointing  five  directors  of  the  bank. 
It  was  intended  by  this  means  not  only  to  pro- 
Tide  guardians  for  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
the  general  administration  of  its  affairs,  but  also 
to  have  faithful  officers,  whose  situation  would 
enable  them  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  and 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  apprize  the  proper 
authorities  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  likely  to  aftect  the  public  interest. 
The  fourth  fundamental  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  corporation  declares  that  not  less 
than  seven  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  At  these  meetings 
of  the  board,  the  directors  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States  had  of  course  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  business  of  the 
corporation  had  been  transacted  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  requires,  there  was  abandajit  se- 
curity that  nothing  could  be  done,  i^uriously 


affecting  the  interests  of  the  people,  without  be> 
ing  immediately  communicated  to  the  publio 
servants,  who  were  authorized  to  apply  the  re< 
medy.  And  if  the  corporation  has  so  arranged 
its  concerns  as  to  conceal  from  the  public  direc* 
tors  some  of  its  most  important  operations,  and 
has  thereby  destroyed  the  safeguards  which 
were  designed  to  secure  tho  interests  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear 
that  it  has  forfeited  its  claim  to  confidence,  and 
is  no  longer  worthy  of  trust. 

"Instead  of  a  board  constituted  of  at  least 
seven  directors,  according  to  the  charter,  at 
which  those  appointed  by  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  be  present,  many  of  the  most 
important  money  transactions  of  the  bank  have 
been,  and  still  are,  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
committee,  denominated  the  exchange  commit- 
tee, of  which  no  one  of  the  public  directora  has 
been  allowed  to  be  a  member  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year.  This  commit- 
tee is  not  even  elected  by  tho  board,  and  the 
public  directors  have  no  voice  in  their  appoint- 
ment. They  are  chosen  by  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  the  business  of  the  institution,  which 
ought  to  be  decided  on  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, is,  in  many  instances,  transacted  by  this 
committee ;  and  no  one  hacl  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  proceedings  but  the  president,  and 
those  whom  he  shall  please  to  name  as  members 
of  this  committee.  Thus,  loans  are  made,  un- 
known at  the  time  to  a  majority  of  the  board, 
and  paper  discounted  which  might  probably  be 
rejected  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  directors. 
The  most  important  operations  of  the  bank  are 
sometimes  resolved  on  and  executed  by  this 
committee ;  and  its  measures  are,  it  appears, 
designedly,  and  by  regular  system,  so  arranged, 
as  to  conceal  from  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment transactions  in  which  the  public  interests 
are  deeply  involved.  And  this  fact  alone  fur- 
nishes evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that 
the  concealment  of  certain  important  operations 
of  the  corporation  from  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  tho  objects  which  is  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  this  committee. 
The  plain  words  of  the  charter  are  violated,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  one  of  the  'principal  securities  which  tho  law 
had  provided  to  guard  their  interests,  and  to 
render  more  safe  the  public  money  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  bank.  Would  any  individual 
of  ordinary  discretion  continue  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  who  violated  his  instructions 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  from  him  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  conducting  the  business  confid- 
ed to  his  charge  ?  Would  he  continue  his  prop- 
erty iu  his  hands,  when  ho  had  not  only  ascer- 
tained that  concealment  had  been  practised  to- 
wards him,  but  when  the  agent  avowed  his  de- 
termination to  continue  in  the  same  course,  and 
to  withhold  from  him,  as  far  as  he  could,  all 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  em- 
ploying his  funds  1  If  on  individual  would  not 
bo  expected  to  continue  his  confidence  under 
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such  drcumstanoes,  upon  what  principle  oould  m 
different  line  of  conduct  be  required  from  the 
ofBcors  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  interests  ?  The  public  money 
is  surely  entitled  to  the  same  care  and  protec- 
tion as  that  of  an  individual;  and  if  the  latter 
would  be  bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  with- 
draw his  money  from  the  hands  of  an  agent 
thus  regardless  of  his  duty,  the  same  principle 
requires  that  the  money  of  the  United  States 
should,  imder  the  like  circumstances,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  hands  of  their  fiscal  agent 

Having  shown  ample  reasons  for  ceasing  to 
make  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  done,  the  Secre- 
tary proceeds  to  the  next  division  of  his  subject, 
naturally  resulting  from  his  aathority  to  re- 
move, though  not  expressed  in  the  charter;  and 
that  was,  to  show  where  he  had  ordered  them 
to  be  placed. 

"  The  proprioty  of  removing  the  deposits  being 
thus  evident,  and  it  being  consequently  my  duty 
to  select  the  places  to  which  they  were  to  lie 
removed,  it  became  necessary  that  arrangements 
should  be  immediately  made  with  the  new  de- 
positories of  the  public  money,  which  would  not 
only  render  it  sakfc,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  government,  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  the  convcniencies  and  facilities  that 
were  intended  to  be  obtained  by  incorporating 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Measures  were 
accordingly  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  copies 
of  the  contracts  which  Iiave  been  made  with  the 
selected  banks,  and  of  the  letters  of  instructions 
to  them  from  this  department,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  contracts  with  the  buiks  in  the 
interior  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  those 
in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  difference  between 
them  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  banks  in  these  different  places. 
The  State  banks  selected  are  all  institutions  of 
high  character  and  undoubted  strength,  and  are 
under  the  management  and  control  of  persons 
of  unquestioned  probity  and  intelligence.  And, 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public  money, 
each  of  them  is  required,  and  has  agreed,  to  give 
security  whenever  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
actually  paid  in ;  ai.:^.  this  department  has  re- 
served to  it&clf  the  right  to  demand  security 
whenever  it  may  think  it  advisable,  although 
the  amount  on  deposit  may  not  bo  equal  to  the 
sum  above  stated.  The  banks  selected  have  also 
severally  engaged  to  transmit  money  to  any 
point  at  which  it  may  be  required  by  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department  for  the  public  service, 
and  to  perform  all  the  services  to  the  government 
which  were  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  And,  by  agreements  among 
themselves  to  honor  each  other's  notes  and 
drafts,  they  are  providing  a  general  currency  at 
least  as  sound  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  Umted 


States,  and  will  afibrd  ftdlities  to  commet«e  ud 
in  the  business  of  domestic  exchange,  quite  equd 
to  any  whichihe  communitv  heretofore  enjoyed. 
There  has  not'been  yet  sufficient  tune  to  perfect 
these  arrangements,  but  enough  has  alreadv 
been  done  to  show  that,  even  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency, a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  not 
necessary,  either  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government  or  the  public   convenience;  and 
that  every  object  which  the  charter  to  the  present 
bank  was  desixned  to  attain,  may  be  as  effectuallv 
accomplished  by  the  State  banks.    And,  if  this 
can  be  done,  nothing  that  is  useful  will  be  lost 
or  endangered  by  the  change,  while  much  that 
is  desirable  will  be  gained  by  it    For  no  one 
of  these  corporations  will  possess  that  absolute 
and  almost  unlimited  dominion  over  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  the 
present  bank  holds,  and  which  enables  it  at  any 
moment,  at  its  own  pleasure,  to  bring  distnu 
upon  any  j)ortion  of  the  community  whenever  it 
may  deem  it  useful  to  its  interest  to  make  its 
power  felt    The  influence  of  each  of  the  State 
banks  is  necessarily  limited  to  its  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  they  will  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  other  local  banks.    They  will  not, 
therefore,  be  tempted  by  the  consciousness  of 
power  to  aspire  to  political  influence,  nor  likely 
to  interfere  in  the  elections  of  the  public  servants. 
They  will,  moreover,  bo  managed  by  pcrsonj 
who  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  are 
to  be  immediately  affected  by  their  measures ' 
and  they  cannot  be  insensible  or  indiffcreiit  tothe 
opinions  and  peculiar  interests  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  daily  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they 
arc  constantly^  associated.    These  circumstances 
always  furnish  strong  safeguards  againct  m 
oppressive  exercise  of  power,  and  forcibly  re- 
commend the  employment  of  State  banks  in  pre- 
ference to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
numerous  and  distant  branches. 

"  In  the  selection,  therefore,  of  the  State  hanks 
as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  no  disad- 
vantages appear  to  have  been  incurred  on  the 
score  of  safety  or  convenience,  or  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  while  much  that  is 
valuable  will  be  gained  by  the  change.  I  am, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  vast  power  of  tlic 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  abiiit}  to 
bring  distress  and  suffering  on  the  couutr]-. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  chartering  a  bank 
with  such  an  amount  of  capital,  with  the  right 
of  shocking  its  branches  into  every  part  of  the 
Union,  so  as  to  extend  its  influence  to  every 
neighborhood.  The  immense  loan  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  suddenly  poured 
out,  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  in  1831,  and 
the  first  four  months  in  1832,  sufficiently  attests 
that  the  bank  is  sensible  of  the  power  which  its 
money  gives  it,  and  has  placed  itself  in  an  atti- 
tude to  make  the  people  of  the  United  Statce 
feel  the  weight  of  its  resentment,  if  they  presume 
to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  corporation.  £r 
a  severe  curtailment  it  has  already  made  it  pro- 
per to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  money  it  held 
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on  deposit,  and  transfer  it  to  the  otutodv  of  the 
new  vBoi  agents,  in  order  to  shield  the  oom- 
munitv  from  the  ii\juatice  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Uidted  States.  But  i  have  not  supposed  that 
the  course  of  the  goremment  ought  to  he  regu- 
lated by  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  bank.  If 
Buch  a  motive  could  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
ledslstion  of  Congress,  or  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive dejuurtments  of  the  government,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country  are  at  once  surrendered 
it  the  feet  of  a  moneyed  corporation.  Thoy  may 
now  demand  the  possession  of  the  public  monev, 
or  the  renewal  of  the  charter ;  and  if  these  ob- 
jects are  yielded  to  them  from  apprehensions 
of  their  power,  or  from  the  suffering  which  rapid 
curtailments  on  their  part  are  inflicting  on  the 
community,  what  may  they  not  next  require  1 
Will  submission  render  such  a  corporation  more 
forbearing  in  its  course  1  What  law  may  it  not 
hereafter  demand,  that  it  will  not,  if  it  pleases, 
be  able  to  enforce  by  the  same  means  ?  " 

Thus  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  went 
to  the  local  banks,  the  system  of  an  independent 
treasury  being  not  then  established;  and  the 
notes  of  these  banks  necessarily  required  their 
notes  to  be  temporarily  used  in  the  federal 
payments,  the  gold  currency  not  being  at  that 
time  revived.  Upon  these  local  banks  the  fede- 
ral government  was  thrown— ^rsi,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  its  public  moneys ;  secondly,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  nineteen  millions  of  bank 
notes  which  the  national  had  in  circulation ; 
thirdly,  to  relieve  the  community  from  the 
pressure  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  already  commenced  upon  it,  and  which,  it 
was  known,  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  oppression.  But  a  diiScuIty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  these  local  banks,  which 
would  be  incredible  without  understanding  the 
cause.  Instead  of  a  competition  among  them  to 
obtain  the  deposits,  there  was  holding  off,  and 
an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  many.  Local 
banks  were  shy  of  receiving  them — shy  of  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  possible  apparent  benefit  to 
themselves— shy  of  receiving  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  lived  and  grow !  and  why  this  so 
great  apparent  contradiction  ?  It  was  the  fear 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  1  and  of  that 
capacity  to  destroy  them  to  which  Mr.  Biddle 
had  testified  in  his  answers  to  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee;  and  which  capacity  was 
now  known  to  be  joined  to  the  will ;  for  the 
bank  placed  in  the  same  category  all  who  should 
be  concerned  in  the  removal — ^both  the  govern- 
ment that  ordered  it,  and  the  local  banks  which 
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reoeivod  what  it  lost  But  a  competent  number 
were  found ;  and  this  first  attempt  to  prevent  k 
removal,  by  preventing  a  reception  of  the  do- 
posits  elsewhere,  entirely  failed. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

NOMINATIOir  OF  GOVERNMENT  DIBECTOBB,  AND 
THEIR  REJECTION. 

Bt  the  charter  of  the  bank,  the  government  was 
entitled  to  five  directors,  to  be  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1833-'34,  the  President  nominated  the  five, 
four  of  them  being  the  same  who  had  served 
during  the  current  year,  and  who  had  made  the 
report  on  which  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  was  chiefly  founded.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  the  bank,  and  caused 
them  to  receive  a  large  share  of  reproach  and 
condemnation  in  the  report  which  the  committee 
of  the  bank  drew  up,  and  which  the  board  of 
directors  adopted  and  published.  When  these 
nominations  came  into  the  Senate  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  to  be  opposition  to 
these  four ;  and  ibr  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  objections,  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois, 
submitted  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  nominations  of  H.  D. 
Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and 
Hugh  McEldery,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mitto  on  Finance,  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  their  several  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
stations  to  which  they  have  been  nominated ; 
also  into  the  truth  of  all  charges  preferred  by 
them  against  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  into  tiie  conduct  of 
each  of  the  said  nominees  during  the  time  he  may 
have  acted  as  director  of  the  said  bank ;  and  that 
the  said  nominees  have  notice  of  the  times  an6 
places  of  meetings  of  said  committee,  and  hav 
leave  to  attend  the  same." 

Which  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, Linn,  McKcan,  Moor,  Morris,  Rives,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins,  Wright— 20. 

"  Nays. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen, 
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Kant,  King  of  Geonrfa,  Knight,  Mangum,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss.  Robbins, 
Silsbee,  SmithjSoutliard,  Sprague,  Swift, Tom- 
linson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster.— 27. 

And  this  resolution  being  rejected,  requiring 
a  two-fold  examination — one  into  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  nominees,  the  other  in- 
to the  truth  of  their  representations  against  the 
bank,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  lubmit  another, 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  fit- 
ness of  the  nominees ;  which  was  rejected  by  the 
same  yote.  The  nominations  were  then  voted 
upon  separately,  and  each  of  the  four  was  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  which  applied  to  the  first 
one,  to  wit,  Mr.  Gilpin :  and  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  For- 

Sth,  Qrundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of 
abama,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins  Wright.— 20. 

"  Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Cham- 
bers, Clay.  Ewi^g,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent,  Knight, 
Mangum,  Naudaui,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. — 2i. 

These  rejections  being  communicated  to  the 
President,  he  immediately  felt  that  it  presented 
a  new  case  for  his  energy  and  decision  of  conduct. 
The  whole  of  the  rejected  gentlemen  had  been 
confirmed  the  year  before — had  all  acted  as  di- 
rectors for  the  current  year — and  there  was  no 
complaint  agunst  them  except  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  limited  to  their 
conduct  in  giving  information  of  transactions  in 
the  bank  to  President  Jackson  at  his  written 
request.  Their  characters  and  fitness  were  above 
question.  That  was  admitted  by  the  Senate, 
both  by  its  previous  confirmation  for  the  same 
places,  and  its  present  refusal  to  inquire  into 
those  points.  The  information  which  they  had 
^iven  to  the  President  had  been  copied  from  the 
books  of  the  bank,  and  the  transactions  which 
they  communicated  had  be^i  objected  to  by  them 
at  the  time  as  illegal  and  improper ;  and  its  truth, 
unimpeachable  in  itself,  was  unimpcached  by  the 
Senate  in  their  refusal  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
•duct  while  directors.  It  was  evident  then  that 
they  had  been  rejected  for  the  report  which  they 
(made  to  the  President;  and  this  brought  up  the 
question,  whether  it  was  right  to  punish  them 
^or  that  act?  and  whether  the  bank  should  have 
"ihe-virtual  nomination  of  the  go?emftient  direc- 


tors by  causing  those  to  be  n^jected  which  thi 
government  nominated  ?  and  permitting  none  te 
serve  but  those  whose  conduct  should  be  sober, 
dinate  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  bank? 
These  were  questions,  first,  for  the  Senate  and 
then  for  the  country ;  and  the  President  deter 
mined  to  bring  it  before  both  in  a  formal  ma 
sage  of  re-nomination.  He  accordingly  sent  back 
the  names  of  the  four  rejected  nominations  in  a 
message  which  contained,  among  others,  these 
passages: 

"  I  disclaim  all  pretension  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  President  ofSdally  to  inquire  into,  or  call 
in  question,  the  reasons  of  the  Senate  for  reject- 
ing any  nomination  whatsoever.  As  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  resiwnsible  to  them  for  the  reasons 
which  induce  him  to  make  a  nomination,  so  they 
are  not  responsible  to  him  for  the  reasons  which 
induce  them  to  reject  it  In  these  respects,  each 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  both  responsible 
to  their  respective  constituents.  Neverthelcsa, 
the  attitude  in  which  certain  vital  interests  of  the 
country  are  placed  by  the  rejection  of  the  gen- 
tlemen now  re-nominated  require  of  me,  frankly 
to  communkate  my  views  of  the  consequences 
which  must  necessarily  follow  this  act  of  the 
Senate,  if  it  be  not  reconsidered. 

"  The  characters  and  standing  of  these  gentle- 
men are  well  known  to  the  oonununity,  and 
eminently  qualify  them  for  the  ofiBces  to  which 
I  propose  to  appoint  them.  Their  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  to  the  same  offi- 
ces is  proof  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  them 
entertamed  by  the  Senate  at  that  time ;  and  un- 
less some  thing  has  occurred  since  to  change  it, 
this  act  may  now  be  referred  to  as  evidence  that 
their  talents  and  pursuits  justified  their  selec- 
tion. 

"  The  refusal,  however,  to  confirm  their  nomi- 
nations to  the  same  ofBces,  shows  that  there  is 
something  in  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
during  the  last  year  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  disqualifies  them ;  and  as  no  chai^ge  his 
been  made  against  them  as  men  or  citizens,  no- 
thing which  impeaches  the  fair  private  character 
they  possessed  when  the  Senate  gave  them  their 
sanction  at  its  last  sessioiL  and  as  it  moreoTer 
appears  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  recently 
transmitted  for  my  inspection,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed unnecessary  to  mquire  into  their  qualifications 
or  character,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  has  arisen  from  the 
ofScial  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.  The  only 
circumstances  in  their  official  conduct  which 
have  been  deemed  of  sufBcient  importance  to  at- 
tract public  attention  are  the  two  reports  made 
by  them  to  the  executive  departmentof  thcgor- 
emment,  the  one  bearing  date  the  22ddayof 
April,  and  the  other  the  10th  day.  of  August  last; 
both  of  which  reports  were  conununicated  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits. 
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«The  truth  of  the  ftots  stkted  hi  thew  reporta, 
h  not,  I  presome^  questioned  by  any  one.  The 
\iA  ohuaeter  and  standing  of  the  citizens  by 
i^m  they  were  made  prevent  any  doubt  upon 
(lie  subject  Indeed  the  statements  have  not 
lieen  draled  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  and 
the  other  directors.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
logiited  that  they  were  authorized  to  use  the 
noney  of  the  bank  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
two  reports,  and  have  not  denied  that  the  charges 
there  nutde  agahist  the  corporation  are  subAtan- 
tiillrtrue. 

u  It  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  admitted  that 
the  statements  of  the  public  directors,  in  the  re- 
ports above  mentioned,  are  correct :  and  they 
(Kiclose  the  most  alarming  abuses  on  the  port 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertioiu  on  their  part  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
Xhey  prove  that  enormous  sums  were  secretly 
liTished  in  a  manner,  and  for  purposes  that 
eunotbe  justified;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
immenae  t«pital  of  the  bank  has  been  virtually 
jgoed  at  Ae  disposal  of  a  single  individual,  to  he 
med,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  corrupt  the  press, 
lud  to  control  the  proceeoings  of  the  government 
by  exercising  an  undue  influence  over  elections. 

"The  reports  were  made  in  obedience  to  m^ 
oicial  directions ;  and  I  herewith  transmit 
copies  of  my  letter  calling  for  mformation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  bank.  Were  they  bound 
to  disT^uxl  the  call  ?  Was  it  their  dutj  to  re- 
nudn  eilent  while  abuses  of  the  most  injurious 
and  dangerous  character  were  daily  practised  1 
Were  they  bound  to  conceal  from  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  a  course  of  measures  destructive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  intend- 
ed, gnduaUy  and  secretly,  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  our  government,  and  to  transfer  its 
powers  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  a  great 
moneyed  corporation?  Was  it  tneir  duty  to 
sit  in  silence  at  the  board,  and  witness  all  these 
abases  without  an  attempt  to  correct  them ;  or, 
in  case  of  fiulure  there,  not  to  appeal  to  higher 
authority'?  The  eighth  Amdamental  rule  au- 
thorizes any  one  of  the  directors,  whether  elect- 
ed or  appointed,  who  may  have  been  absent 
when  an  excess  of  debt  was  created,  or  who 
may  have  dissented  from  the  act,  to  exonerate 
himself  from  personal  responsibility  by  giving 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  com 
municating  to  that  officer  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  in  such  cases.  But  independently  of  any 
argument  to  be  derived  from  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  rule  referred  to,  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  director  at  the  board  to  attempt  to 
correct  all  illegal  proceedings,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  to  disclose  them ;  and  that  every  one  of 
them,  whether  elected  by  the  stockholders  or 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  had  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  concealed  them,  would  be 
juBtly  amenable  to  the  severest  censure.    ' 

"Butjin  the  case  of  the  public  directors,  it 
was  their  peculiar  and  ofiSciaf  duty  to  make  the 


disclosures ;  and  the  call  upon  them  for  infor- 
mation could  not  have  been  disregarded  without 
a  fla^pmt  breach  of  their  trust  The  directors 
appomted  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  re- 
(^tfded  m  the  light  of  the  ordinary  directors  of 
a  bank  appointed  by  the  stockholders,  and 
charged  with  the  cam  of  their  pecuidanr  in- 
terests in  the  corporati  >;..  They  have  higher 
and  more  importut  dvties.  They  are  public 
ofScers.  They  ate  piaced  at  the  board  not 
merily  to  repreient  the  stock  held  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
;orpo.*ation.  and  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terests. Ic  was  foreseen  that  this  great  money- 
ed monopoly  might  be  so  mamiged  as  to  endaia- 
ger  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  to  pUce  at  the  boud  watehful  sen- 
tinels, who  should  observe  its  conduct,  and 
stand  ready  to  report  to  the  proper  officers  of 
the  goverment  every  act  of  the  board  which 
might  afifect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

"It  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  these  views  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  five  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  United  States.  But . 
the  bank  is  believed  to  be  now  striving  to  ob- 
tain for  itself  the  government  oi  the  country, 
and  is  seeking,  by  new  and  stramod  construc- 
tions, to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  constituted 
authorities  the  salutary  control  reserved  by  the 
charter.  And  as  misrepresentation  is  one  of  its 
most  usual  weapons  of  attack,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  put  before  the  Senate,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  principles  on  which 
I  have  acted. 

"Entertainim,  as  I  do^  a  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  these  principles,  I  must  adhere 
to  them,  and  act  upon  them,  with  constancy  and 
firmness. 

"  Aware,  as  I  now  am^  of  the  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  ttie  bank,  it  is  more  than  ever  my 
duty  to  be  vigilant  in  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
people  from  the  impending  danger.  And  I 
should  feel  that  I  ought  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence with  which  my  coimtrymen  have  honored 
me,  if  I  did  not  require  regular  and  full  reports 
of  every  thing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bank 
calculated  to  afiect  injuriously  the  public  in- 
terests, from  the  public  directors,  and  if  the  di- 
rectors should  fail  to  give  the  information  called 
for,  it  would  be  my  imperious  duty  to  exercise 
the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  law  of  remov- 
ing them  from  office,  and  cf  appointing  others 
who  would  discharge  their  duties  with  more 
fidelity  to  the  public.  I  can  never  sufier  any 
one  to  hold  office  under  me,  who  would  connive 
at  corruption,  or  who  should  fail  to  give  the 
alarm  when  he  saw  the  enemies  of  liberty  en« 
deavoring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  to  subject  the  free  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  dominion  of  a  great  mon< 
eyed  corporation. 

"Any  directors  of  the  bank,  therefore,  who 
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might  be  appobted  by  the  eoTernment,  would 
be  required  to  report  to  the  ExecutiTo  as  fiilly 
u  the  late  directors  have  done,  and  more  fir&- 
quently,  because  tlie  danger  is  more  imminent ; 
and  it  would  bo  my  duty  to  require  of  them  a 
full  detail  of  every  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  corporation,  or  anv  of  its  officers,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  I 
should  exercise  the  power  of  ordering  a  scire 
faciaa,  which  is  reserved  to  the  President  by  the 
charter,  or  adopt  such  other  lawful  measures  as 
the  interests  of  the  country  might  require.  It 
is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted,  that  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  corporation  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  aid  of  a  public  proceed- 
ing at  the  bflnrd  of  directors. 

"  The  board,  when  called  on  by  th?  govern- 
ment directors,  refused  to  instituto  an  inquiry 
or  require  an  account,  and  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  latter  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  ol>- 
ject  could  be  retained.  It  would  bo  absurd  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  government  directors  to 
give  information,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  It  would  be  but  another 
mode  of  enabling  the  liank  to  conceal  its  proceed- 
ings, and  practice  with  impunity  its  corruptions. 
In  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  information,  there- 
fore, and  in  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  disclosed,  as  well  as  in  reporting  them, 
the  conduct  of  the  late  directors  was  judicious 
and  praiseworthy,  and  the  honesty,  firmness, 
and  intelligence,  which  they  have  displayed, 
entitle  them,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country. 

"  If  the  views  of  the  Senate  be  such  as  I  have 
supposed,  the  difficulty  of  sending  to  the  Senate 
any  other  names  than  those  of  the  late  directors 
will  be  at  once  apparent.  I  cannot  consent  to 
p.  ce  before  the  benate  the  name  of  any  one 
who  is  not  prepared,  with  firmness  and  honestjr, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public  director  m 
the  manner  they  were  fulfilled  by  those  whom 
the  Senate  have  refused  to  confirm.  If,  for  per- 
forming a  duty  lawfully  required  of  them  by 
the  Executive,  they  are  to  be  punished  by  the 
subsequent  rejection  of  the  Senate,  it  would 
not  only  be  useless  but  cruel  to  place  men  of 
character  and  honor  in  that  situation,  if  even 
such  men  could  be  found  to  accept  it.  If  they 
failed  to  give  the  required  information,  or  to 
take  proper  measures  to  obtain  it,  they  would 
be  removed  by  the  Executive.  If  they  gav«  the 
information,  and  took  proper  measures  to  ob- 
tain it,  they  would,  upon  the  next  nomination, 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  would  be  unjust 
in  me  to  place  any  other  citizens  in  the  pi-edic- 
amcnt  in  which  this  unlooked  for  decision  of 
the  Senate  has  placed  the  estimable  and  honor- 
able men  who  were  directors  during  the  last 
year. 

"  If  I  am  not  in  error  in  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  gentlemen  have  been 
rejected,  the  necessary  consequence  will  be  that 
the  bank  will  hereafter  be  without  government 
directors  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 


must  be  deprived  of  their  chief  means  of  pro, 
tection  agamst  ita  abuses ;  for,  whatever  con- 
flicting opinions  may  exist  «a  to  the  right  d 
the  directora  appointed  in  January,  1833  to 
hold  over  until  new  appointments  shall  be  nude 
it  is  veiy  obvious  that,  whilst  their  rejection 
by  the  Senate  remidns  in  force,  they  cannot 
with  propriety,  attempt  to  exercise  such  a 
power.  In  the  present  state  of  things  there- 
^re,  the  corporation  will  be  enabled  efiectually 
vo  accomplish  the  object  it  has  been  so  lone 
endeavoring  to  attain.  Its  exchange  commit 
tees,  and  its  delegated  powers  to  its  president, 
may  hereafter  be  dispensed  with,  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of^  exposing  its  proceedinra 
to  the  public  view.  The  sentineb  which  tne 
law  had  placed  at  its  board  can  no  longer  appear 
there. 

"Justice  to  myself  ftnd  to  the  faithfnl  offi- 
cers by  whom  the  puolic  has  been  so  well  and 
so  honorably  served,  without  compensation  or 
reward,  during  the  last  year,  has  required  of 
me  this  full  and  fhmk  exposition  of  my  motives 
for  nominating  them  agam  after  their  rejection 
by  the  Senate.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  question 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  or  reject  at 
their  pleasure ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  rejection,  in  this  case 
had  not  been  produced  by  the  causes  to  wiiicli 
I  have  attributed  it,  or  of  my  views  of  their 
duties,  and  the  present  importance  of  their  rigid 
performance,  were  other  than  they  are,  I  should 
have  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  attempted  to 
find  others  who  would  accept  the  unenviable 
trust.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  appoint  di^e^ 
tors  of  the  bank  to  be  the  subservient  instru- 
ments, or  silent  spectators,  of  its  abuses  and 
corruptions ;  nor  can  I  ask  honorable  men  to 
imdertake  the  thankless  duty,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  its 
faithful  performance,  in  pursuance  of  the  lawful 
directions  of  the  Executive." 

This  message  brought  up  the  question,  yit- 
tually.  Which  was  the  ncminating  power,  in  the 
case  of  the  government  directors  of  the  hakl 
was  it  the  President  and  Senate  1  or  the  bank 
and  the  Senate  ?  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
four  now  nominated  were  rejected  to  gratify 
the  bank,  and  for  reasons  that  would  apply  to 
every  director  that  would  discharge  his  duties 
in  the  way  these  four  had  done — ^namely,  as 
government  directors,  representing  its  stock, 
guarding  its  interest,  and  acting  for  the  govern- 
ment in  all  cases  which  concerned  the  welfare 
of  an  institution  whose  notes  were  a  national 
currency,  whose  cofiers  were  the  depository  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  in  which  it  had  a  direct 
interest  of  seven  millions  of  dolhtrs  in  its  stock. 
It  brought  up  this  question :  and  if  negatived, 
virtually  decided  that  the  nominating  power 
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ihould  be  in  the  Iwiik }  and  that  the  goyern- 
ment  direoton  should  no  more  give  such  infor- 
mttion  to  the  President  u  these  four  had  given. 
And  this  question  it  was  determined  to  try,  and 
that  definitively,  in  the  persons  of  these  four 
nominated  directors,  with  the  declared  deter- 
oination  to  nominate  no  others  if  they  were 
rejected;  and  so  leave  the  government  without 
lepresentation  in  the  bank.  This  message  of 
te-nomination  was  referred  to  the  Senate's  Oom- 
mittee  of  Finance,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  chair- 
mtn,  and  who  made  a  report  adverse  to  the  re- 
nominations,  and  in  favor  of  again  rejecting  the 
nominees.  The  points  made  in  the  report  were, 
Jirit,  the  absolute  right  of  the  Senate  to  reject 
nominations ;  secondly,  their  privilege  to  give 
no  reasons  for  their  rejections  (which  the  Pre- 
gidenthadnot  asked);  ahd,/Atrii{y, against  the 
general  impolicy  of  making  re-nominations, 
while  admitting  both  the  right  and  the  practice 
in  extrordinary  occasions.  Some  extracts  will 
ihowits  character:  thus: 

"The  President  disclaims,  indeed,  in  terms, 
ill  right  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  rejecting  any  nomination ;  and  yet  the 
message  unmediately  undertakes  to  infer,  from 
facte  and  circumstances,  what  those  reasons, 
wlilch  influenced  the  Senate  in  this  case,  must 
have  been ;  and  goes  on  to  argue,  much  at  large, 
against  the  validity  of  such  supposed  reasons. 
T*^  i  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  if,  as  the 
President  admits,  he  cannot  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  the  Senate  for  refusing  its  assent  to 
nominations,  it  is  still  more  clear  that  these 
reasons  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  assumed, 
and  made  subjects  of  comment. 

"In  cases  in  which  nominations  are  rejected 
for  reasons  affecting  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons  nominated,  the  committee  think  that  no 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  except  what  the  vote 
shows  j  that  is  to  say,  tha'  the  Senate  with- 
holds its  advice  and  consent  from  the  nomina- 
tions. And  the  Senate,  not  being  bound  to 
give  reasons  for  its  votes  in  these  cases,  it  is 
not  bound,  nor  would  it  be  proper  for  it,  as  the 
committee  thinlc,  to  give  any  answer  to  remarks 
founded  on  the  presumption  of  what  srch  rea- 
sons must  have  been  in  the  present  case.  They 
feel  themselves,  therefore,  compelled  to  forego 
any  response  whatever  to  the  message  of  the 
President,  in  this  particular,  as  well  by  the  rea- 
sons before  assigned,  as  out  of  respect  to  that 
high  officer. 

"The  President  acts  upon  his  own  views  of 
public  policy,  in  making  nominations  to  the 
Senate;  and  the  Senate  does  no  more,  when  it 
confirms  or  rejects  such  nominations. 

"  For  either  of  these  co-ordinate  departments 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  motives 


of  the  other,  would  not,  and  could  not,  fail,  in 
the  end,  to  break  up  all  harmonious  intercourse 
between  them.  This  your  committee  would 
deplore  as  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  countrr.  The  President,  doubtless,  asks 
himseUj  in  the  case  of  every  nomination  for 
office,  whether  the  person  be  fit  for  the  office ; 
whetiior  he  be  actuated  by  correct  views  and 
motives ;  and  whether  he  he  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  those  considerations  which  should 
alone  govern  him  in  the  discharce  of  his  duties 
— is  he  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  ?  Being 
satisfied  in  these  particulars,  the  President  buI> 
mits  his  name  to  the  Senate,  where  the  sama 
inquiries  arise,  and  its  decision  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  dictated  by  the  same  high  consi- 
derations as  those  which  govern  the  President 
in  originating  the  nomination. 

"  For  these  reasons,  the  committee  havi  alto- 
gether refrained  from  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  legal  duties  and  obligations  of  direc- 
tors of  the  bank,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  which  forms  the  main  topic  of  the 
message. 

"  The  committee  would  not  feel  that  it  had 
fully  acquitted  itself  of  its  obligations,  if  it  did 
not  avail  itself  of  this  occasion  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  general  subject  of 
renomination. 

"  The  conunittee  do  not  deny  that  a  right  of 
renomination  exists ;  but  they  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  vcy  clear  and  strong  cases  only  should 
the  Senate  reverse  decisions  which  it  has  delib- 
erately formed,  and  officially  communicated  to 
the  President. 

"  The  committee  perceive,  with  regret,  an  in- 
timation in  the  message  that  the  President  may 
not  see  fit  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  names  of 
any  other  persons  to  l>e  directors  of  the  bank, 
except  those  whose  nominations  have  been  al- 
ready rejected.  While  the  Senate  will  exercise 
its  own  rights  according  to  ita  own  views  of  its 
duty,  it  will  loave  to  other  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  man- 
ner they  will  perform  their  duties.  The  com- 
mittee know  no  reasons  why  these  offices  should 
not  be  filled ;  or  why,  in  this  case,  no  further 
nomination  should  be  made,  after  the  Senate 
has  exercised  its  unquestionable  right  of  reject- 
ing particular  persons  who  have  been  nomi- 
nated, any  more  than  in  other  cases.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  and 
consider  any  such  nominations  as  the  President 
mav  present  to  it. 

'^  The  t:ommittee  recommend  that  the  Senate 
do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  the  persons  thus  renominated." 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in 
the  Senate,  the  four  rejected  gentlemen  were 
paying  some  attention  to  their  own  case ;  and, 
in  a  "  memorial "  addressed  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives,  answered  the 
charges  against  them  in  the  Directors'  Report, 
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and  Tindieated  their  own  conduct  in  giving  the 
infonnktion  which  the  President  requested — 
reuserted  the  truth  of  that  information ;  and 
gave  Airther  details  upon  the  manner  in  which 
thej  had  heen  systematically  excluded  from  a 
participation  in  conducting  the  main  business 
of  the  bank,  and  even  trom  a  knowledge  of  what 
T-4S  done.    They  said: 

''Selected  by  the  President  and  Senate  as 

fsverniQcn*  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
tates,  we  have  endeavored,  during  the  present 
year,  laithAiUy  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
responsible  trust.  Appointed  without  solici- 
tation, deriving  from  the  ofBce  no  emolument, 
we  have  been  guided  in  our  conduct  by  no  views 
but  a  determination  to  uphold,  so  far  as  was  in 
our  power,  those  principles  which  we  believe 
actuated  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  es- 
tablishing i\  national  bank,  and  in  providing  by 
its  charter  that  they  should  be  represented  at 
the  board  of  directors.  We  have  regarded 
that  institution,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  profit 
to  individuals,  out  as  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  nation  for  its  own 
benefit.  We  have  regarded  ourselves,  not  as 
mere  agents  of  those  whose  funds  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but 
as  officers  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  endeavored  to  govern  all  our 
conduct  as  faithful  representatives  of  them. 
We  hftve  been  deterred  from  this  by  no  pre- 
<ioncerted  system  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights, 
by  no  impeachment  of  our  motives,  by  no  false 
views  of  policy,  by  no  course  of  management 
which  might  be  supposed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  those  concerned  in  the  institution,  at 
the  danger  or  sacrifice  of  the  general  good. 
We  have  left  the  other  directors  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  may  think  best  for  the 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  determined,  that 
where  any  differences  have  arisen,  involving  on 
the  one  hand  that  open  and  correct  course 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community, 
and,  on  the  other,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  our  eiiorts  should  be 
steadily  directed  to  uphold  the  former,  our  re- 
monstrances against  the  latter  should  be  re- 
solute and  constant;  and,  when  they  proved 
unavailing,  our  appeal  should  be  made  to  those 
who  were  nore  immediatelv  intrusted  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

"In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  been  met 
by  an  org&nized  system  of  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  Our  efforts  have  been 
thwarted,  our  motives  and  actions  have  been 
misrepresented,  our  rights  have  been  denied, 
and  the  limits  of  our  duties  have  been  gratu- 
itously pointed  out  to  us,  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  curtail  them  to  meet  their  own  policy, 
not  that  which  we  believe  led  to  the  creation 
«f  thfl  offices  we  hold.    Asserting  that  injury 


has  been  done  to  them  by  the  late  measnre  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  removhiff  th« 
public  deposits,  an  elaborate  statement  hubeen 
prepared  and  widely  circulated;  and  taking 
that  as  their  basis,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the 
minority  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  not, 
and  do  not  interfere  in  the  controversy  which 
exists  between  the  majority  of  the  board  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  • 
but  tmjustly  assailed  as  we  have  been  in  the 
statement  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  re< 
spectfiiUy  cUiim  the  same  right  of  submitting 
our  conduct  to  the  same  tribunal,  and  asking 
of  the  assembled  reprcsentativis  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  impartial  heanng.  and  that  fair 
protection,  which  all  thoir  officers  and  all 
citizens  have  a  right  to  demand.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  well 
towards  the  institution  in  question  as  towards 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
to  prove  that  from  the  moment  we  took  our 
seats  among  the  directors  of  the  bank,  we  have 
been  the  objects  of  a  systematic  opposition ; 
our  rightM  trampled  upon,  our  just  interfeN 
enoe  prevented,  and  our  offices  rend<.red  utterly 
useless,  for  all  the  puiposes  required  by  the 
charter ;  and  to  show  that  the  statements  by 
the  majority  of  the  board,  in  the  document  to 
which  we  refer,  convey  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  altogether  illusory  and 
incorrect." 

The  four  gentlemen  then  state  their  opiniooi 
of  their  rights,  and  their  duties,  as  goremment 
directors-— that  they  were  devised  as  instru- 
ments  for  the  attainment  of  public  objects— 
that  they  were  public  directors,  not  elected  by 
stockholders,  but  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate — that  their  duties  were  not  merely 
to  represent  a  moneyed  interest  and  promote 
the  largest  dividend  for  stockholders,  but  also 
to  guard  all  the  public  and  political  interest  of 
the  government  in  an  institution  so  largely 
sharing  its  support  and  so  deeply  interested  in 
its  safe  and  honorable  management.  And  in 
support  of  this  opinion  of  their  duties  they 
quoted  the  autliority  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  founder 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Dallas,  founder  of  the  second 
and  present  bank ;  showing  that  each  of  them, 
and  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  two  banks 
respectively,  considered  the  govemm'  it  direc- 
tors as  public  officers,  bound  to  watch  ■'erthe 
operations  of  the  bank^  to  oppose  all  malprac- 
tices, and  to  report  them  to  the  govemmeDt 
whenever  they  occurred.  And  they  thug  quoted 
the  opinions  of  those  two  gentlemen: 
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"In  the  celebrated  report  of  Alezinder  Ha- 
tnUton,  in  1790,  that  eminent  statesman  and 
finftncier,  although  then  impressed  with  a  per- 
luuion  that  the  government  of  the  country 
might  nell  leave  the  management  of  a  national 
buiK  to  '  the  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were,  mag- 
netic sense  of  their  own  interest,'  existing 
among  the  private  stockholders,  yet  holds  the 
following  remarkable  and  pregnant  lan^age : 
'If  the  pspci^  of  <^  huik  is  permitted  to  msinu- 
tte  itseu  mto  all  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  a 
country ;  if  it  is  even  to  bo  tolerated  as  the 
lubBtitute  for  gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  trans- 
ictions  of  business ;  it  becomes,  in  either  view, 
a  national  concern  of  the  first  magnitude.  As 
inch,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  require 
that  the  government  should  possess  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  that  so 
delicate  a  trust  is  executed  with  fidelity  and 
care.  A  right  of  this  nature  is  not  only  desir- 
able, as  it  respects  the  government,  but  it  ought 
to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
institution,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and 
private  confidence,  and  as  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  formidable  to  practices  that  imply 
mismanagement.' 

"  In  the  letter  addressed  by  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  the  author  of  the  existing  bank,  to  the 
chairmw  of  the  committee  on  a  national  cur- 
rency, in  1815,  the  sentiments  of  that  truly 
diitinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  are  ex- 

£itly  conveyed  upon  this  very  point.  '  Nor 
it  be  doubted,*^  he  remarkSj  *  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  the  im- 
portant ofiices  of  the  State,  ia  a  proper  depart- 
ment to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  in 
relation  to  a  national  trust  of  incalculable  mag- 
nitude. The  national  bank  ought  not  to  be  re- 
guded  sunply  as  a  commercial  bank.  It  will 
not  operate  on  the  funds  of  the  stockholders 
alone,  but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tion. Its  conduct,  good  or  bad,  will  not  afiect 
the  corporate  credit  and  resources  alone,  but 
murH  more  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  go- 
vemi  snt  In  fine,  it  is  not  an  institution  cre- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  conunerce  and  profit 
alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  public  interests 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  guarded,  and  the  guards 
proposed  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  institution.  The  right  to 
inspect  the  general  accounts  of  the  bank,  may 
be  employed  to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-admin- 
istrationj  but  an  interior  agency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Its  affairs  will  best  serve  to  prevent 
them.'  This  last  sentence,  extracted  from  the 
able  document  of  Secretary  Dallas,  developes 
at  a  glance  what  had  been  the  experience  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  immediately  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  present  bank.    Hamilton  con- 


ceived that  'a  right  to  inspect  the  general  ao* 
counts  of  the  bank.'  would  er  ~^\e  sovemment 
*to  detect  the  evils  of  a  m  ministration,' 
and  their  detection  he  thought,  ju£Bcient.  H* 
was  mistaken:  at  least  bo  thought  Congress 
and  their  constituents,  hi  1815.  Hence  the  bi- 
fiexible  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  organiz*- 
tion  of  a  new  bank,  in  establishing '  an  interior 
agency  in  the  direction  of  its  anairs,'  by  tl^e 
appomtment  of  public  o£Qcers,  through  whom 
the  evils  of  a  mal-administration  might  be  care- 
fully watched  and  prevented." 

The  four  gentlemen  also  showed,  in  their  m^ 
morial,  that  when  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the 
present  bank  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  go- 
vernment directors ;  and  that  that  motion  was 
resisted,  and  successfully,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  secure  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  that 
they  were  not  mere  bank  directors,  but  govern- 
ment ofQcers,  bound  to  watch  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  government,  and  to  secure 
a  safe  and  honest  management  of  an  institution 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  United  States — was 
created  by  it — and  in  which  the  United  States 
had  so  much  at  stake  in  its  stock,  in  its  depo- 
sits, in  its  circulation,  and  in  the  safety  of  the 
community  which  put  their  faith  in  it.  Having 
vindicated  the  ofQcial  quality  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  shown  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
right  to  inform  the  government  of  all  mal-prao- 
tices,  they  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the 
information  actually  given,  showing  the  truth 
of  all  that  was  communicated,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  proof)  by  the  inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  institution,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  directors  and  clerks. 

"  We  confidently  assert  that  there  is  in  it  no 
statement  or  charge  that  can  be  invalidated; 
that  every  one  is  substantiated  by  the  books 
and  records  of  the  bank ;  that  no  real  error  has 
been  pointed  out  in  this  elaborate  attack  upon 
us  by  the  majority.  It  is  by  suppressing  facts 
well  known  to  them,  by  misrepresentiiiK  what 
we  say,  by  drawing  unjust  and  un&ir  in^wnces 
from  particular  sentences,  by  selecting  insmated 

Ehrases,  and  by  <)-^hibitin^  partial  statements;, 
y  making  unfounded  insinuations,  and  by  un- 
worthily impeaching  our  motives,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  controvert  that  which  they  are  un- 
able to  rtfute.  When  the  expense  account  shall 
be  truly  and  fully  exhibited  to  any  tribunal,  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  charts  wo  have 
stated  do  not  exist;  when  the  minutes  of  the 
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board  alutll  be  laid  open,  if  it  ahall  be  found  the 
naolutiona  we  haye  quoted  are  not  recorded  { 
we  ahall  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  injuatioe  and  of  error,  but  not  till  then. 

"  VTe  have  thua  endeaTored  to  present  to  the 
aasembled  repreeentatires  of  the  American  neo- 
ple,  a  view  of  the  course  which,  for  nearly  a 

J'ear,  the  maiority  in  a  lane  moneyed  institu- 
ion,  establisned  by  them  for  their  benefit,  have 
thought  proper  to  pursue  towards  those  who 
haye  Men  placed  there,  to  guard  their  interests 
and  to  watch  and  control  their  conduct.  We 
have  briefly  stated  the  systematic  series  of  ac- 
tions by  which  they  have  endeavored  to  deprive 
them  of  every  right  that  was  conferred  on  them 
by  the  charter,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  a 
secret,  irresponsible,  and  unlimited  power.  We 
have  shown  that,  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  or 
to  save  themBelvcB,  they  have  resorted  to  accu- 
sutions  against  us,  which  they  are  unable  to 
sustain,  and  left  unanswered  charges  which, 
were  they  not  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  repel. 
We  have  been  urged  to  this  from  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  an  adverearv  sustvned 
by  all  tho  resources  which  boundless  wealth 
unords.  We  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  na- 
ture and  manner  of  the  attack  made  upon  us, 
in  the  document  on  which  the  intended  memo- 
rial to  Congress  is  founded." 

But  all  their  representations  were  in  vain. 
Their  nominations  were  immediately  rejected,  a 
second  time,  and  the  soal  of  secrecy  preserved 
inviolate  upon  the  reasons  of  the  rejection. 
The  "  proceedings  "  of  the  Senate  were  allowed 
to  be  published;  that  is  to  say,  the  acts  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  such  as  its  motions,  votes, 
reports,  &C.,  but  nothing  of  what  was  said 
pending  the  nominations.  A  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  debates,  which  was  voted  down;  and  so 
differently  from  what  mim  done  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tan  Buren.  In  that  case,  the  debates  on 
the  nomination  were  published;  the  reasons 
for  the  rejection  were  shown ;  and  the  public 
were  enabled  to  judge  of  their  validity.  In  this 
case  no  publication  of  debates  was  allowed ;  the 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Tyler  gave  no  hint  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rejection ;  and  the  act  re- 
mained where  that  report  put  it— on  the  abso- 
lute light  to  reject,  veithout  the  exhibition  of 
any  reason. 

And  thus  the  nomination  of  the  government 
directors  was  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  not  for  the  declared,  but  for  the  known 
reason  of  reporting  the  misconduct  of  the  bank 


to  the  Presidr  t,  and  especially  u  it  nUted 
to  the  appointment  and  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
<ihange  committee.     A  few  years  afterwards 
fk  committee  of  the  stockholdera,  called  the 
'  <  Oommittefi  of  Investigation,"  made  a  report 
upon  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  bank  In 
which  this  exchange  committee  is  thus  spoken 
of:  "The  mode  in  which  the  committee  of  ex- 
change transacted  their  business,  shows  tliat 
there  really  existed  no  check  whatever  upon 
the  oCBoers,  and  that  the  fUnds  of  the  bank 
were  almost  entirely  at  their  disposition.    That 
committee  met  daily,  and  were  attended  by  the 
cashier,  and  .it  times,  by  the  president.    The; 
exereised  the  power  of  making  the  loans  and 
settlements,  to  foil  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
board  itself.    They  kept  no  minutes  of  their 
proceedings — no  book  in  which  the  loans  made 
and  business  done,  r/ere  entered;  but  their 
decisions  and  direction?  were  given  verbally  to 
the  o£Bcers,  to  bo  by  them  carried  mto  ex- 
ecution.    The  established  course  of  buginess 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  first  teller  to  par 
on  presentation  at  the  counter,  all  chedu 
notes,  or  due  bills  having  indorsed  the  order 
or  the  initials,  of  one  of  the  cashiers,  and  to 
place  these  as  vouchers  in  his  drawer,  for  bo 
mv  :h  cash,  where  they  remained,  until  just 
beivvj  the  regular  periodical  counting  of  the 
cash  by  tho  standing  committee  of  the  Iward 
on  the  stave  of  the  bank.     '.    i  3  vouchers 
were  then  taken  out,  and  entered  as  'bills  re- 
ceivable,' in  a  small  memorandum-book,  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  clerks.    These  bills 
were  not  discounted,  but  bore  interest  semi-an- 
nually, and  were  secured  by  a  pledge  of  stock, 
or  some  other  kind  of  property.    It  is  evident- 
ly impossible  under  such  cireumstances,  to  as- 
certain or  be  assured,  in  regard  to  any  particn- 
lar  loan  or  settlement,  that  it  was  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  exchange  conunittee.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  with  entire  certainty, 
that  the  very  large  business  transacted  in 
this  way  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  discount  books — was  never  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  members  of  the  board 
at  its  regular  meetings,  nor  is  any  where  en- 
tered on  the  minutes  as  having  been  reported 
to  that  body  for  their  information  or  appro- 
bation." 
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OHAPTER    XOVI. 

gECBETABT<S  BKPORT  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF 
TU£  DEFOBITB. 

In  the  first  dnya  of  the  sessioii  Mr.  Claj  called 
the  ittention  of  the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  communicating  the 
^  that  he  had  ordered  the  public  deposits  to 
((ue  to  be  made  ip  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stitet,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  that  act , 
isdM^d: 

"When  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
gf  the  charter  of  the  bank,  made  it  necessary 
ihit  these  reasons  should  be  submitted,  ther 
nut  have  had  some  purpose  in  their  mind.  It 
mast  have  been  intended  that  Congress  should 
look  into  these  reasons,  determine  as  to  their 
nlidity ;  and  approve  or  disapprove  them,  as 
might  be  thought  proper.  The  reanons  had 
nov  been  submitted,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  were 
n^cient  to  justify  the  act.  If  there  was  a 
nbject  which,  more  than  any  other,  seemed  to 
require  the  prompt  action  of  Congress,  it  oer- 
liinly  wa9  that  which  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tody and  car"  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
Seiute,  therefore,  could  not,  at  too  early  a  pe- 
riod, enter  on  the  question — whet  was  the  ac- 
toil  condition  of  the  treasury  1 

"It  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into  a  discus- 
don,  but  he  had  risen  to  state  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  his  duty  as  a  senator,  and  he 
hoped  that  other  senators  took  similar  views 
of  their  duty,  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  to 
ne  what  was  to  be  done.  As  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  rea- 
iODS  which  had  led  to  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  and  as  the  Senate  had  to  judge 
whether,  on  investigation  of  these  reasons,  the 
act  was  a  wise  one  or  not,  he  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  refer  the  subject  to 
iny  committee,  but  that  the  Senate  should  at 
once  act  on  it,  not  taking  it  up  in  the  form  of  a 
report  of  a  committee,  but  going  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  reasons  as  they  had  been  sub- 
mitted." 

Mr.  Benton  saw  two  objections  to  proceed- 
ing as  Mr.  Clay  proposed— one,  as  to  the  form 
of  his  proposition— the  other,  as  to  the  place 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, charging  acts  of  misconduct  as  a  cause 
of  removal,  would  require  an  investigation  into 
their  truth.  The  House  of  Representatives 
being  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and 
properly  chargeable  with  all  inquiries   into 


abuses,  would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  con< 
sideration  of  the  Secretary's  report — though 
he  admitted  that  the  Senate  could  also  make 
the  inquiry  if  it  pleased }  but  should  do  it  in 
the  proper  way,  namely,  by  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  against  the  bank.  He 
said: 

"  He  requested  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Secretary  had  announced,  among  other 
reasons  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  bank,  and  he  had  gone  into 
a  variety  of  specifications,  charing  the  bank 
with  interfering  with  the  liljerties  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  most  vital  elements — the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  elections.  The 
Secretary  had  also  charged  the  bank  with  dis- 
honoring its  own  paper  on  several  occasions, 
and  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  compel  it  to 
receive  paper  of  its  own  branches.  Here, 
then,  were  grave  charges  of  misconduct,  ana 
he  wished  to  know  whether,  in  the  face  of 
such  charges,  this  Congress  was  to  go  at  once, 
without  the  previous  examination  of  a  commit- 
tee, into  action  upon  the  subject  1 

''He  desired  to  know  whether  the  Senate 
were  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  report  as  it  stood,  and,  without  re- 
ceiving any  evidence  of  the  charges,  or  taking 
any  course  to  establish  their  trut^  to  give  back 
the  money  to  this  institution  ?  lie  thought  it 
would  be  only  becoming  in  the  bank  itself  to 
ask  for  a  committee  of  scrutiny  into  its  con- 
duct, and  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  on 
account  of  its  numbers,  its  character  as  the 
popular  branch,  and  the  fact  that  all  money 
bills  originated  there,  was  the  most  proper  tri- 
bunal for  the  hearing  of  this  case.  He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  Senate  had  the  power 
to  go  into  the  examination.  But  to  4x  a  day 
now  for  the  decision  of  so  important  a  case,  he 
considered  as  premature.  Were  the  whole  of 
the  charges  to  be  blown  out  of  the  paper  by 
the  breath  of  the  Senate  1  Were  they  to  de- 
cide on  the  question,  each  senator  sitting  there 
as  witness  and  juror  in  the  case  ?  He  did  not 
wish  to  stand  there  in  the  character  of  a  wit- 
ness, unless  he  was  to  be  examined  on  oath 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  or  before  a 
commijttee  of  that  body,  where  the  evidence 
would  )§a  taken  down.  He  wished  to  know 
the  manner  in  which  the  examination  was  to 
be  conducted ;  for  he  regarded  this  motion  as 
an  admission  of  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
had  been  mode  in  the  report,  and  as  a  flight 
from  investigation." 

Mr.  Clay  then  submitted  two  resolutions  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  the  second  of  which  after 
debate,  was  referred  to  the  conuuittee  on  finaaoe. 
They  were  in  these  words : 
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'*  lit  Tlttt,  by  dUmluing  the  Ut«  SecreUry 
of  the  TreMunr,  b^uM  he  would  not  contrary 
to  his  MUM  or  hie  own  duty,  remoro  tno  money 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  depoiit  with  the  Bank 
of  the  Unite*  States  and  its  branches,  in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  opinion,  and  by 
appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  remofsL 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumea 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  granted  to  him  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

"  2d.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  of  the 
money  of  the  United  States  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
communicated  to  Congress  on  the  3d  day  or 
December,  1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufiB- 
cient." 

The  order  for  the  reference  to  the  finance 
committee  was  made  in  the  Senate  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day ;  and  the 
report  upon  it  was  made  at  noon  the  next  day ; 
•  Tery  elaborate  ai;gumentatiTe  paper,  the  read- 
ing of  which  by  its  reporter  (Mr.  Webster) 
consumed  one  hoar  and  a  quarter  of  time.  It 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resolution ) 
and  6000  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Oeoi>gia,  compli- 
mented the  committee  on  their  activity  in 
getting  out  a  report  of  such  length  and  la. 
bor,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  the  time  usual- 
ly given  to  the  refivshment  of  dinner  and 
sleep.     He  said: 

"  Certainly  gn«t  credit  was  due  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  for  the  seal,  ability,  and  indus- 
try with  which  the  report  had  been  brought  out. 
He  thought  the  reference  was  made  yesterday  at 
four  o'clock ;  and  the  committee  could  hardly 
have  hod  time  to  agree  on  and  write  out  so  long 
a  report  in  the  short  space  of  time  intervening 
since  then.  It  Was  possible  that  the  subject 
might  have  been  discussed  and  well  understood 
in  the  committee  before,  and  that  the  chairman 
hod  time  to  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  committee  previous  to  the 
reference.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  reminded 
him  of  what  had  once  happened  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  A 
grave  question  of  constitutional  law  was  pre- 
sented before  that  court,  was  argued  for  days 
with  great  ability,  and  when  the  argument  was 
concluded,  the  judge  drew  from  his  coat  pocket 
a  written  opinion,  which  he  read,  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  unless  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  carried  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  in  his  coat  pocket,  he  could  not  have 
presented  his  report  with  the  unexampled  dis- 
patch that  had  been  witnessed." 


Mr.  Webster,  evidently  nettled  at  the  itf 
caitio  compliment  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  i«pli«<]  t, 
him  in  a  way  to  show  his  irritated  feelings  but 
without  showing  how  he  came  to  do  so  much 
work  in  so  short,  a  time.    He  said : 

"  Had  the  gentleman  come  to  the  Senate  this 
morning  in  his  usual  good  humor,  he  would 
have  been  easily  satisfied  on  ihat  point.  He 
will  recollect  that  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion  was  deemed,  by  every  body,  to  lie 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  on  finance ;  and  that  three  weelu 
ago,  I  had  intimated  my  intention  of  moTiiw 
for  such  a  reference.  I  had,  however,  delayed 
the  motion,  fh)m  considerations  of  courteHv  to 
other  gentlemen,  on  all  sides.  But  the  general 
subject  of  tlie  removal  of  the  deposits,  had  been 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance,  by  refoN 
enceofthat  part  of  the  President's  megUBe' 
and  various  memorials,  in  relation  to  it,  hid 
also  Ijcen  referred.  The  subject  has  undertone 
an  ample  discussion  in  committee.  I  had  been 
more  than  once  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
move  for  the  reference  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
but  the  motion  was  postponed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  reasons  1  have  before  given.  Had 
the  gentleman  from  Oeoigiabeen  in  the  Senate 
yesterday,  ho  would  have  known  that  this  pah 
ticular  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  as  was 
then  well  understood,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
giving  the  committee  on  opportunity  to  express 
an  opinion,  the  result  of  their  consideration. 
If  the  gentleman  had  heard  what  had  passed 
yesterday,  when  the  reference  was  made,  he 
would  not  have  expressed  surprise." 

The  fact  was  the  report  had  been  drawn  bj 
the  counsel  for  the  bank,  and  differed  in  no  way 
in  substance,  and  but  little  in  form,  from  the 
report  which  the  bank  committee  had  made  on 
the  paper,  "  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  read  to  what  was  called 
a  cabinet"  But  the  substance  of  the  resold 
tion  (No.  2,  of  Mr.  Clay's),  gave  rise  to  mora 
serious  objections  than  the  marvellous  activity 
of  the  committee  in  reporting  upon  it  with  the 
elaboration  and  rapidity  with  which  they  M 
done.  It  was  an  empty  and  inoperative  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  that  the  Secretary's  reasons 
were  "  unsatisfiu:tory  and  insufBcient ; "  without 
any  proposition  to  do  any  thing  in  consequence 
of  that  dissatisfaction  and  insufiSciency ;  and, 
consequently,  of  no  legislative  avail,  and  of  do 
import  except  to  brmg  the  opinion  of  senators, 
thus  imposingly  pronounced,  against  the  act  of 
the  Secretary.  The  resolve  was  not  practiol 
— was  not  legislative — was  not  in  conformity 
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to  u>7  mode  of  doing  builneu— uid  led  to  no 
letlon  {—neither  to  »  rettoration  of  the  depoaita 
nor  to  a  condemnation  of  their  keeping  by  the 
State  banka.    Gertainly  the  charter,  in  ordering 
the  Secretary  to  report,  and  to  report  at  the 
first  practicable  moment,  both  the  ^t  of  a  re- 
moTal,  and  tho  reasons  for  it,  was  to  enable 
CongreM  to  act— to  do  romething— to  legiaUte 
upon  the  subject— to  Judge  the  Talidity  of  the 
reasons— and  to  order  a  restoration  if  they  were 
found  to  bo  untrue  or  insufBcient ;  or  to  con- 
demn the  new  place  of  deposit,  if  it  was  deemed 
intecure  or  improper.    All  this  was  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  democratic  mem- 
ben  who  inveighed  against  the  futility  and 
irrelevance  of  the  resolve,  unfit  for  a  legislative 
body, and  only  suitable  for  a  town  meeting; 
tnd  answering  no  purpose  as  a  senatorial  resolve 
but  that  of  political  elTcct  against  public  men. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Forsyth  said : 

"  The  subject  had  then  been  taken  out  of  the 
binds  of  the  Senate,  and  ^ont  to  the  committee 
OD  finance ;  and  for  what  purpcse  was  it  sent 
thither?  Did  any  one  doubt  what  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  finance? 
Would  such  a  movement  have  been  made,  hod 
it  not  been  intended  thereby  to  give  strength 
to  the  course  of  the  opposition  ?  lie  was  not 
in  the  Senate  when  the  reference  was  yesterday 
made,  but  he  hod  supposed  that  it  was  mode 
for  the  purpose  of  some  report  in  a  legislative 
form,  but  it  has  come  back  with  an  argument, 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky ;  and 
when  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  would  they 
not  still  bo  sent  back  to  that  cominiltec  for  ex- 
amination? Why  had  not  the  committee,  who 
seemed  to  know  so  well  what  would  bo  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  imbodied  that  opinion  in 
a  legislative  form  1 " 

To  the  same  effect  spoke  many  members,  and 
among  others,  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  of  New-York, 
who  said : 

"  He  took  occasion  to  say,  that  with  regard 
to  the  reference  made  yesterday,  ho  was  not  so 
unfortunate  as  his  friend  from  Georgia,  to  be 
absent  at  the  time,  and  he  then,  while  tne  mo- 
tion was  pending,  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
reference  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be 
returned  with  a  report  at  twelve  the  next  day, 
would  materially  change  the  aspect  of  the  case 
before  the  Senate.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  natural  effect  of  sending  this  proposition  to 
the  committee  on  finance  would  be,  to  have  it 
returned  with  a  recommendation  for  some  legis- 
lative action.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been 
disappointed,  the  proposition  had  been  brought 


back  to  the  Senate  In  the  same  form  aa  sent  to 
the  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  verj 
able  argument  read  that  morning." 

Mr.  Webster  felt  himself  called  upon  to  an* 
swer  these  objections,  and  did  so  In  a  way  to 
intimate  that  the  conunlttee  were  not  "green" 
enough, — that  is  to  say,  were  too  wise — to  pro- 
pose any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Con* 
gross  In  relation  to  this  removal.    He  said : 

"  There  is  another  thbig.  sir,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  objected.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred  that  some  legislative  recommendation 
should  have  accompanied  the  report — that  some 
law,  or  Joint  resolution,  should  have  been  re- 
commended. Sir.  do  we  not  see  what  the 
gentleman  probably  desires  1  If  not,  we  must 
e  green  politicians.  It  was  not  my  btention, 
at  this  stage  of  the  business,  to  propose  any 
law,  or  Joint  resolution.  I  do  not.  at  present, 
know  the  opinions  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  On  this  question,  at  least,  to  use  the 
gentleman's  expression,  I  do  not  carry  their 
opinions  in  my  coat  pocket.  The  question, 
when  it  arrives,  will  be  a  very  grave  onv — one 
of  deep  and  solemn  import — and  when  the  pro- 
per time  for  Its  discussion  arrives,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  The  first  thing  is,  to  ascertain  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Secretary's 
reasons  for  his  act." 

The  meaning  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this  reply— 
this  intimation  that  the  finance  committee  had  ' 
got  out  of  the  sap,  and  were  no  longer  -  green  " 
— was  a  declaration  that  any  legislative  me^ 
sure  they  might  have  recommended,  wohld 
have  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  so  lost  Its  efiScacy  as  a  senatorial 
opinion ;  and  to  avoid  that  rejection,  and  save 
the  effect  of  the  Senate's  opinion,  it  must  be  a 
single  and  not  a  joint  resolution ;  and  so  con- 
fined to  the  Senate  alone.  The  reply  of  Mr. 
Webster  was  certainly  candid,  but  unparlia- 
mentary, and  at  war  with  all  ideas  of  legislation, 
thus  to  refuse  to  propose  a  legislative  enactment 
because  it  would  be  negatived  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Finally,  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
18;  thus: 

"  Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 
Kent.  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter.  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague, 
Swift  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn, 
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MoKean,  Moore,  Robinaon,  Shepley,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  White,  Wilkiiu,  Wright." 

'  The  Aitility  of  this  resolve  was  made  manifest 
soon  after  its  passage.  It  was  nugatory,  and 
remuned  naked.  It  required  nothing  to  be 
done,  and  nothing  was  done  under  it.  It  be- 
came ridiculous.  And  eventually,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  Mr.  Glay  proposed  it  over 
again,  with  another  resolve  attached,  directing 
the  return  of  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  making  it  joint,  bo  as  to  re- 
quire the  consent  of  both  houses,  and  thus  lead 
to  legislative  action.  In  submitting  his  resolu- 
tion in  this  new  form  he  took  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  their  fate  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
I^islature,  where  rejection  was  certain,  and  to 
intimate  censure  upon  the  President  for  not 
eonfonning  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  its 
resolves ;  as  if  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  House 
(fW>m  its  recent  election,  its  superior  numbers, 
and  its  particular  charge  of  the  revenue),  was  not 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.    In  this  sense,  he  stood  up,  and  said : 

"Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  these  reso- 
lutions at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  or  in 
another  building,  that  consideration  ought  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  course  of  this  body. 
The  Senate  owed  it  to  its  own  character,  and 
to  the  country,  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  to  leave  it  to  others,  whether  at  the 
othej:  end  of  the  capitol  or  in  another  building, 
t6)||^0Hbrm  their  own  obligations  to  the  country, 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  their  duty,  and 
their  own  convictions  of  responsibility.  To 
them  it  ought  to  be  left  to  determine  what  was 
their  duty,  and  to  discharge  that  duty  as  they 
might  think  best.  For  himself,  he  should  he 
ashamed  to  return  to  his  constituents  without 
having  made  every  lawful  efibrt  in  his  power  to 
cause  the  restoration  of  the  public  deposits  to 
the  United  States  Bank.  While  a  chance  yet 
remained  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
reign  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  have  discharged  this  dutv 
if  he  failed  to  make  every  effort  to  accomplish 
that  desirable  object. 

"The  Senate,  after  passing  the  resolution 
which  they  had  already  passed  and  waiting  two 
months  to  see  whether  the  Executive  would 
conform  his  course  to  the  views  expressed  by 
this  branch  of  the  legislature ;  t^r  waiting  all 
this  time,  and  perceiving  that  the  error,  as  the 
Benate  had  declared  it  to  be,  was  still  persever- 
ed in,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  rapid  sweep  of 
ruin  over  every  section  of  the  country,  there 
was  still  one  measure  left  which  might  arrest 
the  evil,  and  that  was  in  the  offering  of  these 
resolations — ^to  present  them  to  this  body;  and, 


tf  they  passed  here,  to  send  thjm  to  the  oth.. 
House ;  and|,  should  they  pass  them,  to  presMt 
to  the  President  the  plain  question,  if  he  will 
return  to  the  constitutional  track;  or  in  oddo- 
sition  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  leeislaki* 
retain  the  control  over  the  millions  of  pubUc 
money  which  are  already  deposited  in  the  locJ 
banks,  and  which  are  still  coming  in  there." 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  showing  th« 
propriety  of  these  resolutions  if  offered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session— their  inutility 
now,  so  near  its  end;  and  the  indelicacy  in  the 
Senate,  in  throwing  itself  between  the  bank 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  a  moment 
when  the  bank  directors  were  standing  out  in 
contempt  against  the  House,  refusing  to  be  ex- 
amined by  its  committee,  and  a  moiion  actually 
depending  to  punish  them  for  this  contempt.  For 
this  was  then  the  actual  condition  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  and,  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resola- 
tion  to  restore  the  deposits  in  these  cimm- 
stances,  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  bank  against 
the  House — to  justify  its  contumacy— and  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  its  re-charter- 
as  all  admitted  that  restoration  of  the  deposits 
was  wrong  unless  a  re-charter  was  giantel 
Mr.  B.  said : 

"  He  deemed  the  present  moment  to  be  the 
most  objectionable  time  that  could  have  been 
selected  for  proposing  to  restore  the  public  de- 
posits to  the  United  States  Bank.    Such  a  pro- 
position might  have  been  a  proper  proceeding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.   A  joint 
resolution,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  the 
proper  mode ;  it  could  have  been  followed  bv 
action ;  and.  if  constitutionally  passed,  would 
have  compelled  the  restoration  of  these  depos- 
its.   But  the  course  was  different.    A  separate 
resolution  was  brought  in,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  there  it  stopped.    It  was  a  nugatorr 
resolution,  leading  to  no  action.    It  was  such 
a  one  as  a  State  legislature,  or  a  public  meeting, 
might  adopt,  because  they  had  no  power  to  le- 
gislate on  the  subject.    But  the  Senate  had  the 
power  of  legislation ;  and,  six  months  ago,  when 
the  separate  resolution  was  brought  in,  the 
Senate,  if  it  intended  to  act  legislatively  on  the 
subject  at  all,  ought  to  have  proceeded  by  joint 
resolution,  or  by  bill,  at  that  time.   But  it 
thought  otherwise.     The  separate  resolution 
was  adopted;  after  adoption,  no  instruction  wis 
given  to  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  nothing 
was  done  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  first  attempt  is  made  to  more  in 
our  legislative  capacity,  ant'  to  pass  a  join' re- 
solution—equivalent  to  a  e  Atute— to  compel  thi> 
restoration  of  these  deposits.    This  is  the  state 
of  the  proceeding;  and,  Mr.  B.  must  be  permit 
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ted  to  say,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for  saying, 
that  the  tune  selected  for  this  first  step,  in  our 
leirislative  capacity,  in  a  case  so  long  depending, 
is  most  inappropriate  and  objectionable.  Mr. 
B.  would  not  dwell  upon  the  palpable  objections 
to  this  proceeding,  which  must  strike  every 
mind.  The  advanced  stage  of  the  session — the 
propositions  to  acy  oum — ^the  quantityof  business 
on  hand— the  little  probability  that  the  House 
and  the  President  would  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate or  that  two  thirds  of  the  two  Houses  could 
be  Wight  to  pass  the  resolution,  if  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  give  it  his  approbation.  These 
palpable  objections  must  strike  every  mind  and 
make  it  appear  to  be  a  useless  consumption  of 
time  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolution. 

"Virtually,  it  included  a  proposition  to  re- 
charter  the  bank;  for  the  most;  confidential 
friends  of  that  institution  admitted  that  it  was 
improper  to  restore  the  deposits,  unless  the  bank 
charter  was  to  be  continued.    The  proposition 
to  restore  them,  virtually  included  the  propo- 
sition to  re-charter;  and  that  was  a  proposition 
which,  after  having  been  openly  made  on  this 
floor,  and  leave  asked  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that 
effect,  had  been  abandoned,  under  the  clear  con- 
viction that  the  measure  could  not  pass.    Pass- 
ing from  these  palpable  objections,  Mr.  B.  pro- 
eeeiled  to  state  another  reason,  of  a  different 
kind,  and  which  he  held  to  be  imperative  of  the 
course  wWch  the  Senate  should  now  pursue :  he 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  questions  at  this 
moment  depending  between  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  and  the  nature  of  which  exacted  from  the 
Senate  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
an  absolute  non-interference    between    those 
two  bodies.    The  House  of  Representatives  had 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  and  conduct 
of  the  bank.    The  points  of  inquiry  indicated 
misconduct  of  the  gravest  import,  and  had  been 
ordered  by  the  largest  majority,  not  less  than 
three  or  four  to  one.    That  inquiry  was  not  yet 
finished;  it  was  still  depending ;  the  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  it  remains  organized,  and 
has  only  reported  in  part.    That  report  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  public ;  and  shows  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
have  resisted  the  authority  of  the  House — have 
made  an  issue  of  power  between  itself  and  the 
House-^or  the  trial  of  which  issue  a  resolution 
is  now  depending  in  the  House,  and  is  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next. 

"Here,  then,  are  two  questions  depending 
between  the  House  and  the  bank;  the  first, 
an  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  the  bank ; 
the  second,  a  proposition  to  compel  the  bank  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  House.  Was  it 
right  for  the  Senate  to  interpose  between  those 
bodies,  while  these  questions  were  depending  ? 
Was  it  right  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  the 
bank?  Was  it  right  for  the  Senate  to  leap 
into  the  arena,  throw  itself  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  take  sides  with  the  bank,  and 
Tirtually  declare  to  the  American  people  that 


there  was  no  cause  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  bank,  and  no  ground  of  censure  for  re- 
sisting the  authority  of  the  House?     Such 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  effect  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate,  if  it  should  entertain  the  propo- 
sition which  is  now  submitted  to  it.     That   ■ 
proposition  is  one  of  honor  and  confidence  to 
the  bank.    It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  bank  is  right,  and'the  House  is  wrong, 
in  the  questions  now  depending  between  them } 
that  the  bank  has  done  nothing  io  merit  in- 
c|uiry,  or  to  deserve  censure ;  and  that  the  pub- 
he  moneys  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  keeping, 
without  waiting  the  end  of  the  investigation 
which  the  House  has  ordered,  or  the  decision 
of  the  resolution  which  uSrms  that  the  bank 
has  resisted  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
committed  a  contempt  against  it.    This  is  the 
full  and  fair  interpretation — the  clear  and  speak- 
ing effect— of  the  measure  now  proposed  to  the 
Senate.    Is  it  right  to  treat  the  House  thus  1 
Will  the  Senate,  virtually,  intelligibly,  and  prao-  , 
ticaily,  acquit  the  bank,  when  the  buuc  will  not 
acquit  itself? — will  not  suffer  its  innocence  to 
be  tested  by  the  recorded  voice  of  its  own  books, 
and  the  living  voice  of  its  own  directors?  These 
directors  have  refused  to  testify;  they  have 
refused  to  be  sworn;  they  have  refused  to 
touch  the  book ;  because,  being  directors  and 
corporators,  and  therefore  parties,  they  cannot 
be  required  to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 
And  this  refusal,  the  pubUc  is  gravely  told,  is 
made  upon  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel.  What 
counsel  ?    The  counsel  of  the  law,  or  of  fear  ? 
GertaJnlr,  no  lawyer — not  even  a  junior  appren- 
tice to  the  law — could  give  such  advice.    The 
right  to  stand  mute,  does  not  extend  to  the 
privilege  of  refusing  to  be  sworn.    The  right 
does  not  attach  until  after  the  oath  is  taken, 
and  is  then  limited  to  the  specific  question,  the 
answer  to  which  might  inculpate  the  witness, 
and  which  he  may  refuse  to  answer,  because  he 
will  say,  upon  his  oath,  that  the  answer  will 
criminate  himself.     But  these  bank  directors 
refuse  to  be  sworn  at  all.    They  refuse  to  touch 
the  book ;  and,  in  that  refusal,  commit  a  fiagrant 
contempt  against  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  do  an  act  for  which  any  citizen  would  be 
sent  to  jail  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  Ame- 
rica.   And  is  the  Senate  to  justify  the  directors 
for  this  contempt?  to  get  between  them  and 
the  House  ?  to  adopt  a  resolution  beforehand — 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tempt, which  shall  throw  the  weight  of  the 
Senate  into  the  scale  of  the  directors  against 
the  House,  and  virtually  declare  that  they  are 
right  in  refusing  to  be  sworn?" 

The  resolutions  were,  nevertheless,  adopted, 
and  by  the  fixed  majority  of  twenty-eight  to 
eighteen,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  where  they  met  the  fate 
which  all  knew  they  were  to  receive.  The 
House  did  not  even  take  them  up  for  consideraf 
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tion,  but  oontmued  the  course  which  it  had  be- 
gan at  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and 
which  was  in  exact  conformity  to  the  le£^Bl»- 
tive  course,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  Senate.  The  report -of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  memorial  of  the  banlc,  and 
that  of  the  gOTemment  directors,  were  all  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and 
by  that  committee  a  report  was  made,  by  their 
churman,  Mr.  Polk,  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  Secretary,  and  concluding  with  the  four  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"  1.  Eesolved,  That  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  re-chartered. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  public  deposits  ought 
not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  State  banks  ought  to 
b?  continued  as  the  places  of  deposit  of  the 
pub.^'  money,  and  that  it  is  expedient  for  Oon- 
gress  to  make  fiirther  provision  by  law,  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  selection,  the  securities  to 
be  taken,  and  the  manner  and  terms  on  which 
they  are  to  be  employed. 

"4.  Resolved,  Tha^  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tuning,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  cause  of  the 
commercial  embarrassment  and  distress  com- 
plained of  by  numerous  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  sundry  memorials  which  have  been 
presented  to  Oongress  at  the  present  session, 
and  of  inquiring  whether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  violated ; 
and,  alsoj  what  corruptions  and  abuses  have  ex- 
isted in  its  management ;  whether  it  has  used 
its  corporate  power  or  money  to  control  the 
press,  to  interfere  in  politics,  or  influence  elec- 
tions; and  whether  it  has  had  any  agency, 
through  its  management  or  money,  in  producing 
the  existing  pressure;  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  mspect  the  books  and  examine 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  said  bank  who  shall 
report  whether  the  provisions  of  toe  charter 
have  been  violated  or  not;  and,  also,  what 
abuses,  corruptions,  or  malpractices  have  ex- 
isted in  the  management  of  said  bank ;  and  that 
the  B(ud  committee  be  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  and  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  on  oath,  and  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  said  bank  and  branches ;  and  they 
are  fiirther  authorized  to  visit  the  principal 
bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  books,  correspondence,  accounts, 
and  other  papers  coDuected  with  its  manage- 
ment or  business ;  and  that  the  said  committee 
be  required  to  report  the  result  of  such  inves- 
tigation, together  with  the  evidence  they  may 
take,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable." 

These  resolutions  were  long  and  vehemently 
debated,  and  eventually,  each  and  every  one, 
adopted  by  decided,  and  some  by  »  great  ma- 


jority. The  first  one,  being  that  upon  the 
question  of  the  recharter,  was  carried  by  » 
minority  of  more  than  fifty  votes— 134  to  82- 
showing  an  immense  difference  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank  since  the  veto  session  of  1832.  The 
names  of  the  voters  on  this  great  question,  so 
long  debated  in  every  form  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  the  chambers  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  in  the  forum  of  the  people,  deserve  to  be 
commemorated— and  are  as  follows: 

"Yeas.— Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allea 
Anthony,  Archer.  Beale,  Bean,  Beardsley  Bmu- 
mont,  John  Bell,  John  Blair,  Bockee'Soon* 
Bouldin,  Brown,  Bunch,  Bynum,  Camireleng 
Campbell,  Carmichael,  Carr,  Casey,  Chuiw' 
Chinn,  Claiborne,  Samuel  Clark,  Clay,  Clayton! 
Clowney,  Coffee,  Connor,  Cramer,  W.  R.  Davis 
Davenport,  Day,  Dickerson,  Dickinson,  Donlaiii' 
Felder,  Forester,  Foster,  W.  K.  Fuller,  FultoiL 
Qalbraith,  Qholson,  OiUet,  Gihner,  Gordon' 


,  .  Jos.  HalL  T.  H.  HdLHaUe? 

Hamer,  Bannegan,  Jos.  M.  Harper,  Harrison! 
Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes,  Heath,  Henderson! 
Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington,  Inge  Sk- 
vis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Noadiah  Johnson, 
Cave  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Benjamin  Jone2 
Kavanagh,.  Kinnard,  Lane,  Lansing,  Laporte 
Lawrence,  Lay,  Luke  Lea,  Thomas  Ue,  Leavitt 
Loyall,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Lytle,  Abijah  Msnn,  Joel 
K.  Mann,  Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason,  Moses  Ma- 
son, Mclntire,  McKay,  McKinley,  McLene, 
Mc Vean,  Miller,  Heniy  Mitchell,  Robert  Mit- 


mer,  Polk,  Rencher,  Schenck,  Schley,  Shinn, 
SmithjSpeight,  Standifer,  Stodiert.  Suthe> 
land,  William  Taylor,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  Thomson,  Turner,  TurrilL  Van- 
derpoel,  Wagener,  Ward,  WariwelL  Wayne, 
Webster,  Whallon.— 134. 

"  Nays. — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  John 
J.  Allen,  Heman  Allen,  Chilton  Allan,  Ai^hley, 
Banks,  Barber,  Bamitz,  Barringer,  Baylies, 
Beaty,  James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Brigge,  Bull, 
Burges.  Cage,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett, 
Darlington,  Amos  Davis,  Deberry,  Deming, 
Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson,  Duncan,  Ellsworth, 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Fill- 
more, Foot,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Grahun,  Grennel, 
Hiland  HalL  Hard,  Harduij  James  Harper, 
Hazeltine,  Jabcz  W.  Huntmgton,  Jackson, 
William  0.  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Martindale,Mtf- 
shall,  McCarty,  McComas,  McDuiBe,  McKennu, 
Mercer,  Milligan,  Moore,  Pope,  Potts,  Reed, 
WiUiam  B.  Shepherd,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Wil- 
liam Slade.  Charles  Slade,  Sloane,  Spangler 
Philemon  Thomas,  Tompkms,  Tweedy,  Vance 
Vinton,  Watmough,  Edward  D.  White,  Fred- 
erick Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Wild* 
Williami,  Wilson,  Young.— 82." 
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The  second  and  third  Fesolutions  were  carried 
b^  good  majorities,  and  the  fourth  overwhehn- 
ingiy — 175  to  42.   Mr.  Polk  immediately  moved 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  that  it 
coiuistof  seren  members.    It  waa  appointed 
leeordingly,  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Francis 
Thomas  of  Maryland,  chairman;  Everett  of 
ttuBachusetts ;  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania ; 
John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia ;  Ellsworth  of  Gon- 
aectiout ;  Mann  of  New-York ;  and  Lytle  of 
OUo.    The  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and 
the  reception  it  met  with  from  the  bank,  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  and  separate  chai.>ter. 
Under  the  third  resolution  the  Oommittee  of 
WtyB  and  Means  soon  brought  in  a  bill  in  con- 
formity to  its  provisions,  which  was  passed  by 
intjority  of  22,  that  is  to  say,  by  112  votes 
igiinst  90.    And  thus  all  the  conduct  of  the 
Pnsident  in  relation  to  the  bank,  received  the 
llill  lanction  of  the  popular  representation ;  and 
pmented  the  singular  spectacle  of  Aill  support 
in  one  House,  and  that  one  specially  charged 
with  the  subject,  while  meeting  condemnation 
is  the  other. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

CALL  ON  THK  PBESIDENT  FOB  A  OOPT  OF  THB 
"PAPEE  BEAD  TO  THE  CABINET." 

In  the  first  days  of  the  session  Mr.  Clay  sub- 
mitted a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  to 
inform  the  Senate  whether  the  "{taper,"  pub- 
liihed  as  alleged  by  his  authority,  and  purporting 
to  have  been  read  to  the  cabinet  in  relation  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  "  be  genuine  or 
not;"  and  if  it  be  "  genuine,"  requesting  him 
to  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Forsyth  considered  this  an  unusiud  call,  and 
wished  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  made. 
He  presumed  no  one  had  any  doubt  of  the  au- 
thentidty  of  the  published  copy.  He  certainly 
had  not  Mr.  Clay  justified  his  call  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  paper  "  had  been  published— 
hid  become  public— and  was  a  thing  of  general 
notoriety.  If  otherwise,  and  it  had  remained  a 
confidential  communication  to  his  cabinet,  he 
certainly  should  not  ask, for  it;  but  not  an- 
Bwering  as  to  the  use  he  proposed  to  make  of 
it,  Mr.  Forsyth  returned  to  that  pmnt,  and  sidd 


he  could  imagine  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature under  certain  drcumstances  might  have 
a  right  to  call  for  it ;  but  the  Senate  was  not 
that  branch.    If  the  paper  was  to  be  the  ground 
of  a  criminal  charge  agunst  the  President,  and 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  brought  to  trial,  it 
should  come  fW>m  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
with  the  charges  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried. 
Mr.  Clay  rejoined,  that  as  to  the  uses  which 
were  to  be  made  of  this  "paper  "  nothing  seemed 
to  run  in  the  head  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
but  an  impeachment.    This  seemed  to  be  the 
only  idea  he  could  connect  with  the  call.    But 
there  were  many  other  purposes  fbr  which  it 
might  be  used,  and  he  had  never  intended  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  impeachment.    It  might 
show  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits — ^whether  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  and  whether  this 
latter  might  not  have  been  a  mere  automaton. 
Mr.  Benton  said  there  was  no  parliamentary 
use  that  c6uld  be  made  of  it,  and  no  such  use 
had  been,  or  could  be  specified.    Only  two  uses 
can  be  made  of  a  paper  that  may  be  rightfully 
called  foi^-one  for  legislation ;  the  other  for 
impeachment ;  and  not  even  in  the  latter  case 
when  self-crimination  was  intended.    No  legis- 
lative use  is  intimated  for  this  one ;  and  the 
criminal  use  is  disavowed,  and  is  obliged  to  be, 
as  the  Senate  is  the  tribunal  to  try,  not  the 
inquest  to  originate  impeachments.    But  this 
paper  cannot  be  rightflilly  called  for.  It  is  a  com- 
munication to  a  cabinet;  and  communications  to 
the  cabinet  are  the  same  whether  in  writing,  or 
in  a  speech.    It  is  all  parol.   Could  the  copy  of 
a  speech  made  to  the  cabinet  be  called  for? 
Could  an  account  of  the  President's  conversation 
with  his  cabinet  be  called  for  ?    Certainly  not ! 
and  there  is  no  difierence  between  the  written 
and  the  spoken  communication — ^between  the 
set  speech  and  a  conversation — ^Iwtween  a  thing 
made  public,  or  kept  secret  The  President  may 
refltse  to  give  the  copy ;  and  certainly  w\ll  consult 
his  rights  and  his  self-respect  by  so  refiising.  As 
for  the  contents  of  the  paper,  he  has  given  them 
to  the  country,  and  courts  the  judgment  of  the 
country  upon  it    He  avows  his  act — gives  hia 
reasons— and  leaves  it  to  all  to  judge.    He  is 
not  a  man  of  concealments,  or  of  irresponsibility. 
He  gave  the  paper  to  the  public  instantiy,  and 
authentically,  with  his  name  flilly  signed  to  it ; 
and  any  one  can  say  what  they  please  of  it  If 
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it  is  wanted  for  an  invectiTe,  or  philippic,  there  it 
is  I  ready  for  use,  and  seeldng  no  shelter  for 
want  of  authenticity.  It  is  given  to  the  world, 
and  is  expected  to  stand  the  test  of  all  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Forsyth  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
Mr.  Clay's  call;  they  wore  ordered;  and  the 
resolution  passed  by  23  to  18.  The  t>ext  day 
the  President  replied  to  it,  and  to  the  effect  that 
was  generally  foreseen.  He  declared  the  Execu- 
tire  to  be  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gOTcmment, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  call  upon 
him  for  any  copies  of  his  commimications  to  his 
cabinet— either  written  or  spoken.  Feeling  his 
responsibility  to  the  American  people,  he  said 
he  should  be  always  ready  to  explain  to  them 
his  conduct ;  knowing  the  cons'iitutional  rights 
of  the  Senate,  he  should  never  withhold  ttom  it 
any  information  in  his  power  to  give,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  call ;  and  such  an  end  was  the 
full  proof  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
No  act  could  be  predicated  upon  it^no  action 
taken  on  its  communication—none  upon  the  re- 
fusal, either  of  censure  or  coercion.  The  Pres- 
ident stood  upon  his  rights ;  and  the  Senate 
oould  not,  and  did  not,  say  that  he  was  wrong. 
The  call  was  a  wrcng  step,  and  gave  the  Pres- 
ident an  easy  and  a  graceful  victory. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 

MISTAKES  OF  PUBLIC  MEN:-GBEAT  COMBI- 
NATION AOAINST  GENERAL  JACKSON  :-COM- 
MENCEMENT  OF  THE  PANIC. 

In  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  parlia- 
mentary debater,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  ^pularity,  and  the  victorious  leader  in.  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  gave  oficnce  to  the 
King,  and  was  dismised  from  the  ministry,  and 
immediately  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  North ; 
and  commenced  a  violent  opposition  to  the  acts 
of  the  government.  Patriotism,  love  of  liberty, 
hatred  of  misrule  and  oppression,  were  the 
avowed  objects  of  his  attacks ;  "  but  every  one 
saw  (to  adopt  the  language  of  history),  that 
the  real  difBcultywas  hia  own  exclusion  fh)m 
ofBce ;  and  that  his  coalition  with  Iiis  old  enemy 
and  all  these  violent  assaults,  were  only  to  force 


himself  bade  into  power:  and  thia  being  seen, 
his  efforts  became  unavuling,  and  distasteful  to 
the  public;  and  he  lost  his  power  and  bfluenoe 
with  the  people,  and  sunk  his  friends  with  him. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  support- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons,  lost  their  places 
at  the  ensuing  election,  and  were  sportively  call. 
ed  "  Fox's  Martyrs ; "  and  when  they  had  a  pro- 
cession  in  London,  wearing  the  tails  of  foxes  in 
their  hats,  and  some  one  wondered  where  so  many 
taUs  of  that  animal  had  come  ftom,  Mr.  Pitt 
slyly  said  a  great  many  foxes  had  been  lately 
tiJcen:  one,  upon  an  average,  in  every  borough. 
Mr.  Fox,  young  at  that  time,  lived  to  recover 
from  this  prostration ;  but  his  mistake  was  one 
of  those  of  which  history  is  full,  and  the  Iceson 
of  whkh  is  in  vain  read  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Public  men  continue  to  attack  tlieir  ad- 
versaries in  power,  and  oppose  their  measuics, 
while  having  private  griefe  of  their  own  to  re- 
dress, and  personal  ends  of  their  ovm  to  accom- 
plish ^  and  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  people 
always  sees  the  sinister  motive,  and  condemns 
the  conduct  founded  upon  it 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Webster  were 
now  all  united  against  General  Jackson,  Ttith 
all  their  friends,  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  former  had  their  private  grieCs; 
Mr.  Clay  in  the  results  of  the  election,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  quarrel  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
covery of  his  conduct  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet; 
and  it  would  have  bcdn  difficult  bo  to  have  con- 
ducted their  opposition,  and  attack,  as  to  hare 
avoided  the  imputation  of  a  personal  motive. 
But  they  so  conducted  it  as  to  authorize  and 
suggest  that  imputation.    Their  movements  all 
took  a  personal  and  vindictive,  instead  of  a  legis- 
lative and  remedial,  nature.  Mr.  Taney's  reasons 
for  removing  the  deposits  were  declared  to  be 
"  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient " — bemg  words 
of  reproach,  and  no  remedy ;  nor  was  the  reme- 
dy of  restoration  proposed  until  driven  into  it 
The  resolution,  in  relation  to  Oen.  Jackson,  was 
still  more  objectionable.  The  Senate  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him  personally,  yet  a  resolve  was 
proposed  sigainst  him  entirely  personal,  charging 
him  with  violating  the  laws  and  the  constitution ; 
and  proposing  no  remedy  for  this  imputed  \\a- 
lation.  nor  for  the  act  of  which  it  was  the  sub- 
ject   It  was  purely  and  simply  a  personal  cen- 
sure—a personal  condemnation  that  was  pro- 
posed ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  proposition,  it  came 
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from  the  BOggestion  of  the  bank  directors*  me- 
morial to  Congress. 

The  combination  was  formidable.    The  bank 
itself  was  a  great  power,  and  was  able  to  cany 
distress  into  all  the  business  departments  of  the 
country ;  the  political  array  against  the  President 
ffU  unpreoftdented  in  point  of  number,  and  great 
in  point  of  ability.    Besides  the  three  eminent 
diiefs,  there  were,  in  the  Senate:  Messrs.  Bibb 
of  Kentu3ky ;  Ezekiel  Chambers  of  Maryland ; 
Cliyton  of  Delaware ;  Ewing  of  Ohio ;  Frec- 
linghuysen  of  New  Jersey ;  Watkins  Leigh  of 
Virginia;  Mangum  of  North  Carolina;  Poindex- 
t«r  of  Mississippi ;  Alexander  Porter  of  Louisi- 
ana; William  C.  Preston  of  Soutl^  Carolina; 
Southard  of  New  Jersey;  Tyler  of  Virginia. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  besides  the 
ex-President,  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  eminent  jurist 
from  Penn^lvania,  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  there 
vas  a  long  catalogue  of  able  speakers :  Messrs. 
Archer  of  Virginia;  Bell  of  Tennessee ;  Burgess 
of  Rhode  Island;  Rufus  Choate  of  Massachu- 
setts; Corwin  of  Ohio;  Warren  R.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina;  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts; 
Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts ;  Millard  Fill- 
more of  New-York,  afterwards  President ;  Ro- 
bert P.  Letcher  of  Kentucky ;  Benjamin  Hardin 
of  Kentucky ;  McDufiBe  of  South  Carolina;  Pey- 
ton of  Tennessee ;  Vance  of  Ohio;  Wilde  of 
Georgia;  Wise  of  Vir^ia:  in  all,  above  thirty 
able  speakers,  many  of  whom  spoke  many  times ; 
besides  many  others  of  good  ability,  but  with- 
out extensive  national  reputations.    The  busi- 
ness of  the  combination  was  divided — distress 
and  panic  the  object — and  the  parts  distributed, 
and  separately  cast  to  produce  the  effect.    The 
bank  was  to  make  the  distress — a  thing  easy  for 
it  to  do,  firom  its  own  moneyed  power,  and  its 
power  over  other   moneyed  institutions  and 
money  dealers ;  also  to  get  up  distress  meetings 
and  memorials,  and  to  lead  the  public  press :  the 
politidans  were  to  make  the  panic,  by  the  alarms 
which  they  created  for  the  safety  of  the  laws,  of 
the  constitution,  the  public  liberty,  and  the  pub- 
lic money :  and  ai:  ''t,  zealously  did  each  division 
of  the  combination  perform  its  part,  and  for  the 
long  period  of  three  full  months.    The  decision 
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of  the  resolution  condemning  General  Jackson, 
on  which  all  this  niachinery  of  distress  and  panio 
was  hung,  required  no  part  of  that  time.  Ther« 
was  the  same  minority  to  vote  it  the  first  day 
as  the  last ;  but  the  time  vras  wanted  to  get  up 
the  alarm  and  the  distress ;  and  the  vote,  when 
taken,  was  not  firom  any  exhaustion  of  the  means 
of  terrifying  and  agonizmg  the  country,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation ready  for  the  Virginia  elections — ready 
for  spreading  over  Virginia  at  the  approach  of 
the  April  elections.  The  end  proposed  to  them- 
selves by  the  combined  parties,  was,  for  the  bank, 
a  recharter  and  the  restoration  of  the  deposits ; 
for  the  politicians,  an  ascent  to  power  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  Qeneral  Jackson  saw  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  presented  to  them  in  the 
unhallowed  combination  between  the  moneyed 
and  a  political  power — in  the  personal  and  vin- 
dictive character  which  they  gave  to  the  pro- 
ceedings— ^the  private  griefs  of  the  leading  as- 
sailants— ^the  unworthy  objects  to  be  attained 
— and  the  cruel  means  to  be  used  for  their  at- 
tainment. These  friends  were  also  numerous, 
zealous,  able,  determined ;  and  animated  by  the 
consdoubness  that  they  were  on  the  side  of 
their  country.  They  were,  in  the  Senate : — 
Messrs.  Forsyth  of  Georgia ;  Grundy  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Hill  of  New  Hampshire ;  Kane  of  Illi- 
nois ;  King  of  Alabama ;  Rives  of  Tir^nia ; 
Nattianiel  Tallmadge  of  New  York ;  Hugh  L. 
White  of  Tennessee ;  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Silas  Wright  of  New-York ;  and  the  author  of 
this  Thirty  Years'  View.  In  the  House, 
were : — Messrs.  Beardsley  of  New- York ;  Cam- 
breleng  of  New-York ;  Clay  of  Alabama ;  Gil- 
lett  of  New- York;  Hubbard  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  McKay  of  North  Carolina ;  Polk  of 
Tennessee;  Francis  Thomas  of  Maryland;  Van- 
derpoel  of  New-York ;  and  Wayne  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clay  opened  the  debate  in  a  prepared 
speech,  commencing  in  the  style  which  the  rhe- 
toricians call  ex  abruptu — being  the  style  of 
opening  which  the  occasion  required — that  of. 
rousing  and  alarming  the  passions.    It  will  boi- 
found  (its  essential  parts)  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XCIX. 

HB.  OLAVS  SPEECH  AGAINST  PKESIDENT  JACK- 
BON  ON  THE  BEMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS-PX- 
TBAOT& 

"  Mr.  Olat  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 
We  are,  said  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution, 
hitherto  bloodless,  but  rapidly  tending  towards 
a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  character 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  powers 
of  Congress  are  paralyzed,  except  when  exerted 
in  conformity  with  hia  will,  by  frequent  and  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  the  executive  veto,  not 
anticipated  by  the  founders  of  the  constitution, 
and  not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  And,  to  cramp 
them  still  more,  a  new  expedient  is  springing 
into  use,  of  withholding  altogether  biUs  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  thereby  cutting  off  all  opportunity 
of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return,  the 
members  should  be  unanimous  in  their  favor. 
The  constitutional  participation  of  the  Senate 
in  the  appointing  power  is  virtually  abolished, 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  without  any  known  cause,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  the 
same  office,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
How  often  have  we,  senators,  felt  that  the 
check  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the 
constitution  intended,  a  salutary  control,  was 
an  idle  ceremony  ?  How  often,  when  acting  on 
the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  removal  1  How  often 
have  we  said  to  each  other,  well,  what  can  we 
do?  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant  without 
prejudice  to  the  public  interests ;  and,  if  we  re- 
ject the  proposed  substitute,  we  cannot  restore 
the  displaced,  and  perhaps  some  more  unworthy 
man  may  be  nominated. 

"  The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempted  from 
the  prevailing  rage  for  innovation.  Decisions 
of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  pronounced,  have 
been  contemptuously  disregarded,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  numerous  treaties  openly  violated.  Our 
Indian  relations,  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
the  government,  and  recognized  and  established 
by  numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been  sub- 
verted ;  the  rights  of  the  helpless  and  unfortu- 
nate aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 
brought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in 
which  they  have  no  voice,  promulgated  in  an 
unknown  language.  The  most  extensive  and 
most  valuixble  public  domain  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  one  nation  is  threatened  with  a  total 
sacriflce.  The  general  currency  of  the  country, 
the  life-blood  of  all  its  business,  is  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  universal  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  power  of  internal  improvement  lies 
'irushed  beneath  the  veto.    The  system  of  pro- 


tection of  American  industnr  was  snatched  frote 
impending  destruction  at  the  last  session :  but 
we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  without  a  blush,  'that  it  ia understood 
to  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  a  tariff  fW* 

Srotection  merely  is  to  be  finally  abandonod' 
ty  the  3d  of  March^  1837,  if  the  progress  ofin. 
novation  continue,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige remaining  of  the  government  and  its  poljcv 
as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March  1829* 
In  a  term  of  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to 
that  which  was  required  to  establish  our  liber- 
ties, the  government  will  have  been  transfonned 
into  an  elective  monarchy — the  worst  of  all 
forms  of  government. 

"  Such  IS  a  melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of 
the  present  condition  of  our  public  afiairs.  p 
is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  excite  here  or 
elsewhere,  irritated  feeling ;  I  have  no  such 
purpose.  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  implore  the 
Senate  and  the  people  to  discard  all  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  to  look  cahnly  but  resolutely 
upon  the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  and 
the  country.  Although  I  bring  into  the  Senate 
the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm  de- 
termination, which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the 
support  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  defence  of  our 
constitution,  I  contemplate  the  prospect  Iwfore 
us  with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  pro- 
found mortification. 

"It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symp. 
toms  of  the  times,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  Union  of 
all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despon- 
dency.    There  is,  unhappily,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  insecurity  perrading  the  community. 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  ap^ 
prehensions  that  our  Union  and  our  institutions 
are  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow.    Sir  I   • 
trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try will  revive.     There  is  much  occasion  for 
manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor,  but 
none  for  despair.    Thank  God,  we  are  yet  free ; 
and,  if  we  put  on  the  chains  which  are  forging 
for  us,  it  will  bo  because  we  deserve  to  wear 
them.    We  should  never  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic.   If  our  ancestors  had  been  capable  of  sun 
rendering   themselves  to  such  ignoble  senti- 
ments,   our    independence   and   our  liberties 
would  never  have  been  achieved.    The  winter 
of  1776-77,  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods 
of  our  revolution ;  but  on  this  day,  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  the  father  of  his  country  achieved  a 
glorious  victory,  which  diffused  joy,  and  glad- 
ness, and  animation    throughout  the  States. 
Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that,  since  ho  has  gone 
from  among  us,  Providence,  in  the  dispensatioD 
of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand,  in  reserve  for 
us,  though  yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and 
happy  deliverance  from  all  impending  dangers. 
"When  we  assembled  hero  last  year,  wo  were 
full  of  dreadful  foreboding.    On  the  one  lund, 
we  were  menaced  with  a  civil  war,  which,  light- 
ing up  in  a  single  State,  might  spread  its  flames 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  sections  of  the 
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Union.  On  the  other,  a  cherished  syBtem  of 
policy,  essential  to  the  suooessflil  prosecution 
of  tlie  industry  of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed 
toimminent  danger  of  destruction.  Means  were 
l^nily  applied  by  Congress  to  avert  both  ca- 
lunities,  the  country  was  reconciled^  and  our 
Union  once  more  became  a  band  of  friends  and 
jftothers.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed, 
if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were  denounced  as 
tieing  unfriendly  to  the  continuance  of  our  con- 
{edericy,  among  the  foremost  to  fly  to  its  pre- 
serration,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroach- 


"Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned  at 
tie  termination  of  the  last  session,  there  was 
one  remnant  of  its  powers — that  over  the  purse 
-left  untouched.     The  two  most  important 
powers  of  civil  government '  are  those  of  the 
iword  and  purse ;  the  first,  with  some  restric- 
tions, is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the 
Eiecative,  and  the  last  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment.  If  they  are  separate,  and  exercised  by 
different  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty 
beiyfe;  but  if  they  are  united  in  the  hands  of 
the  eame  indivi<^'  al,  it  is  gone.     That  clear- 
sighted and  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot, 
Patrick  Henry,  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  con- 
tention, in  reply  to  one  of  his  opponents, '  Let 
ilk  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  ('id  free- 
dom exist,  when  the  sword  and  purse  were 
^m  up  from  the  people  ?    Unless  a  miracle 
inhuman  affairs  interposed,  no  nation  ever  re- 
tained its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword 
and  the  purse.    Can  you  prove,  by  any  argu- 
mentative deduction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
side  without  one  of  them  1    If  you  give  them 
up,  you  are  gone.' 
''Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  exclusive  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  over  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  had  never  been  contested. 
Among  its  e^liest  acts  was  one  to  establish 
the  treasury  department,  which  provided  for 
the  appointment,  of  a  treasurer,  who  was  re- 
quired to  give  bond  and  security,  in  a  very 
urge  amount,  'to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  and  disburse  the  same 
upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller, 
recorded  by  the  Roister,  and  not  otherwise.' 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had 
been  provided  or  designated  by  law  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  but  the  treasurer 
was  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  responsibili- 
ty. VHien  the  existing  bank  was  established, 
it  was  provided  that  the  public  moneys  ''  juld 
be  deposited  with  it,  and,  consequently,  that 
bank  l)ecame  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
for,  whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the 
keeping  of  the  public  money  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  care  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  trea- 
raiy.   Its  safety  was  drawn  m  question  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  an  agent  was  appointed 


a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  to  investigate  its 
ability.  He  reported  to  the  Executive  that  it 
was  perfectly  sa'e.  His  apprehensions  of  its 
solidity  were  communicated  by  the  President 
to  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  su'oject ;  they,  also,  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  its  security.  And,  finally,  among  the 
last  acts  of  tho  House  of  Representatives,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  last  session,  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution,  manifesting  its  entire  con- 
fidence in  th(>  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

"After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  who  could  have  supposed 
that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  ? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that,  within  sixty 
days  of  the  peeting  of  Congress,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the 
change  should  have  been  ordered  ?  Who 
would  have  dreamed  that  the  treasurer  should 
have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  trea- 
sury, over  which  Congress  held  ample  rontrbl, 
and  accepted,  in  lieu  of  it,  some  dozer  j  of  keys, 
over  which  neither  Congress  nor  ne  has  any 
adequate  control  1  Yet,  sir,  all  ibis  has  been 
done ;  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to  inquire, 
1st.  By  whose  authority  it  has  been  ordered } 
and,  2d.  Whether  the  order  has  been  given  in 
conformity  with  the  constif  iition  and  Taws  of 
the  United  States. 

"  I  agree,  sir.  and  I  am  very  happy  whenever 
I  can  agree  with  the  President,  as  to  the  im- 
mense importance  of  these  questions.  He  says, 
in  the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he 
looks  upon  the  pending  question  as  involving 
higher  considerations  than  the  'mere  transfer 
of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another. 
Its  decision  may  afiect  the  character  of  our 
government  for  ages  to  come.'  And,  with  him, 
I  view  it  as  '  of  transcendent  importance,  both 
in  the  principles  and  the  consequences  it  in- 
volves.' It  is  a  question  of  all  time,  for  pos- 
terity as  well  as  for  us — of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment or  monarchy — of  liberty  or  slavery. 
As  I  regard  it,  I  hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as 
perfectly  insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in 
the  performance  of  all  its  duties.  I  hold  a 
sound  currency  as  nothing,  essential  as  it  is  to 
the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  business,  and 
to  all  conditions  of  society,  and  efBcient  as  the 
agency  of  the  bank  has  been  in  providing  the 
coimtry  with  a  currency  as  sound  as  ever  exist- 
ed, and  unsurpassed  by  any  in  Christendom.  I 
consider  even  the  public  faith,  sacred  and  invio- 
lable as  it  ever  should  be,  as  comparatively 
nothing.  All  these  questions  are  merged  in 
the  greater  and  mightier  question  of  the  consti- 
tutional distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  affected  by  the  recent  executive  in- 
novation. The  real  inquiry  is,  shall  all  the 
barriers  which  have  been  erected  by  the  cau- 
tion and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  civil  liberty,  be  prostrated  and  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  the  sword  and  the  purse  be 
at  once  united  in  the  hands  of  one  man  1    Shall 
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the  power  of  Oonp;reu  over  the  treasurj  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto  never  contested,  be 
wrested  firom  its  possession,  and  be  henceibr- 
wai-d  wielded  bj  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?  En- 
tertaining these  views  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  before  us,  I  shal(  not  at  least  to-day, 
examine  the  reasons  which  tne  President  has 
assijpined  for  his  act.  If  he  has  no  power  to 
perform  it,  no  reasons,  however  cogent,  can 
justify  the  deed.  None  can  sanctify  an  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  act. 

"The  question  is,  by  virtue  of  whose  will, 
power,  dictation,  was  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits effected  ?  By  whose  authority  and  de- 
termination were  they  transferred  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
required  by  the  law  to  be  placed,  and  put  iu 
banks  which  the  law  had  never  designated  1 
And  I  tell  gentlemen  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  answered  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
formal  order  bearing  the  signature  of  R.  B. 
Taney,  or  any  one  else.  I  want  to  know,  not 
the  amanuensis  or  clerk  who  prepared  or  sign- 
ed the  official  form,  but  the  authority  or  the 
individual  who  dictated  or  commanded  it ;  not 
the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the 
tribunal  which  pronounced  the  sentence.  I 
want  to  know  that  power  in  the  government, 
that  origiiial  and  controlling  authority,  which 
required  and  commanded  the  removu  of  the 
deposits.  And,  I  repeat  the  question,  is  there 
a  senator,  or  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  coun- 
try^ who  entertains  a  solitary  doubt  ? 

''Hear  what  the  President  himself  says  in 
his  manifesto  read  to  his  cabinet :  '  The  Presi- 
dent deems  it  his  duty  to  communicate  in  this 
manner  to  his  cabinet  the  final  conclusions  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  founded.'  And,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  pa- 
per, what  does  he  say  1  '  The  President  again 
repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the 
proposed  measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of 
which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  opimon  or  principle.  Its  respon- 
sibility has  been  assumed,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, without  which  all  will  unite  in  saying 
that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our 
forefathers,  in  the  establishment  of  our  happy 
system  of  government,  will  have  been  vain  and 
fruitless.  Under  these  convictions,  he  feels 
that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American 
people  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon ;  and  he 
therefore  names  the  1st  day  of  October  next  as 
a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposits, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  State  banks  can  be  made.'  Sir,  is 
there  a  senator  here  who  will  now  tell  me  that 
the  removal  was  not  the  measure  and  the  act 
of  the  President  ? 

"  Thus  is  it  evident  that  the  President,  neither 
by  the  act  creating  the  treasury  department, 
nor  by  the  bank  cWter,  has  any  power  over 


the  public  treasury.    Haa  he  any  by  the  con. 
stitution?     None,  none.     We  have  alreadv 
seen  that  the  constitution  positively  forbidi 
any  money  from  being  drawn  from  the  treasu, 
rjr  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  act  of  appropria. 
tion.     But  the  President  himaelf  says  that 
'upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  the  suffi-ages  of  the  American  people 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  operation  of  tho 
executive  departments  of  the  government  and 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed- 
If  there  existed  any  such  double  source  ofeze> 
cutive  power,  ii  has  been  seen  that  the  treasury 
department  is  not  an  executive  department;  but 
that,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  treasury 
the  Secretary  is  the  agent  or  representative  oil' 
Congress,  acting  in  obedience  to  their  will  and 
maintainmg  a  direct  intercourse  with  them.'  By 
what  authority  does  the  President  derive  power 
from  the  mere  result  of  an  election  ?    In  another 
part  of  this  same  cabinet  paper  he  refers  to  tb 
Buffi'ages  of  the  people  as  a  source  of  pow. 
independent  of  a  system  in  whidi  power  liiu 
been  most  carefully  separated,  and  distributed 
between  three  separate  and  independent  de- 
partments.    We  nave  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  and  dl  experience  assures  us,  that  sucli 
a  division  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  and 
preservation  of  freedom.    We  have  establislied 
and  designated  offices,  and  appointed  officers  in 
each  of  those  departments,  to  execute  the  duties 
respectively  allotted  to  tnem.    The  President, 
it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whole ;  specific  du- 
ties are  often  assigned  by  particular  laws  to 
him  alone,  or  to  other  officers  under  his  super- 
intendence.    His  parental  eye  is  presumed  to 
survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all 
its  movements ;  but  has  he  power  to  come  into 
Congress,  and  to  say  such  laws  only  shall  you 
pass ;  to  go  into  the  courts,  and  prescribe  the 
decisions  which  they  may  pronounce;  or  even 
to  enter  the  offices  of  administration,  and,  where 
duties  are  specifically  confided  to  those  officers, 
to  substitute  his  will  to  their  duty  ?    Or,  has 
he  a  right,  when  those  functionaries,  deliberat- 
ing upon  their  own  solemn  obligations  to  the 
people,  have  moved  forward  in  their  assigned 
spheres,  to  arrest  their  laMiiil  progress,  because 
they  have  dared  to  act  contrary  to  his  pleasure? 
No,  sir ;  no,  sir.     His  is  a  high  and  glorious 
station,  but  it  is  one  of  observation  and  super- 
intendence.    It  is  to  see  that  obstructions  in 
the  forward  movement  of  government,  unlaw- 
fully interposed,  shall  be  abated  by  legitimate 
and  competent  means. 

"  Such  are  the  powers  on  which  the  President 
relies  to  justify  his  seizure  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  examined  them,  one 
by  one,  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  fail,  to  bear  out 
the  act  We  are  brought  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusions,  Ist,  That  the  invasion  of  the  publio 
treasury  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  removal 
of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would 
not  violate  his  conscientious  obligations,  and  b; 
the  appointment  of  another,  who  stood  read; 
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lo  inbseribe  hia  nune  to  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident; and,  2dl^,  That  the  President  has  no 
(olor  of  authority  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
for  the  act  which  he  has  thus  caused  to  bo  per- 


"And  now  let  us  glance  at  some  '  ^e  tre- 
gtendous  consequences  which  mar  ensue  from 
this  high-hand«i  """"cure.     If  the  President 


may, 


in  a  cose  ir  ,.  'i.ca  the  law  has  assigned  a 


ipeci&c  duty  exclusively  to  a  designated  officer, 
(ommMid  it  to  be  executed,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment,  under  the  penalty  of  an  expulsion 
Inm  office,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  may  appoint 
lome  obsequious  tool  to  perform  the  required 
ict  where  is  the  limit  to  his  authority  ?  Has 
lie  not  the  same  right  to  interfere  in  every  other 
(tie,  and  remove  from  office  all  that  ho  can  re- 
iBOTe,  who  hesitate  or  refuse  to  do  his  bidding 
contrary  to  their  own  solemn  convictions  of 
their  duty  7  There  is  no  resisting  this  inevit- 
ibie  nnolusion.  Well,  then,  hew  stands  the 
Dittt .'  of  the  public  treasury  ?  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  issue  of  warrants  upon  the  treasury  is 
g^iuded  by  four  independent  and  hitherto  res- 
ponsible checks,  each  controlling  every  other, 
ud  all  bound  by  the  law,  but  all  holding  their 
offices,  according  to  the  existing  practice  of  the 

Svemment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
le  Secretary  signs,  the  Comptroller  counter- 
ligDg,  the  Register  records,  and  the  Treasurer 
nys  the  warrant.  We  have  seen  that  the 
PreBident  has  gone  to  the  first  and  highest  link 
in  the  chain,  and  coerced  a  conformity  to  his 
fill.  What  is  to  prevent,  whenever  he  desires 
to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  his 
ipplying  the  same  penalty  of  expulsion,  under 
which  Mr.  Duane  sulfered,  to  every  link  of  the 
chain,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  down. 
ind  thus  to  obtain  whatever  he  demands'? 
What  is  to  prevent  a  more  compendious  accom- 
plishment  of  his  object,  by  the  agency  of  transfer 
drafts,  drawn  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  placing  the  money  at  once  wherever, 
or  in  whatsoever  hands,  the  President  pleases  ? 
"What  security  have  the  people  against  the 
hiwless  conduct  of  any  President  1  Where  is 
the  boundary  to  the  tremendous  power  which 
he  has  assumed  1  Sir,  every  barrier  around  tlie 
public  treasury  is  broken  down  and  annihilated. 
From  the  moment  that  the  President  pronounced 
the  words,  'This  measure  is  my  own;  I  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  it,'  every  safe- 
guard around  :he  treasury  was  prostrated,  and 
henceforward  it  might  as  well  be  at  the  Hermit- 
age. The  measure  adopted  by  the  Presiden*;  is 
vithout  precedent.  I  beg  pardon — there  is  one; 
but  we  must  go  down  for  it  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  will  be  recollected 
by  those  who  are  conversant  vrith  Roman  his- 
tory, that,  after  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Bnmdusium,  Csesar,  who  had  been  anxious 
to  ffX6  him  battle,  returned  to  Rome, '  having 
reduced  Italy,'  says  the  venerable  biographer, 
'in  sixty  days — [the  exact  period  between  the 
IV  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and  that  of 


the  commencement  of  the  present  session  ot' 
Congress,  withe  ut  the  usual  allowance  of  ary 
days  of  grace] — in  sixty  .days,  without  blood- 
shed.'   Thj  biographer  proceeds : 

"  '  Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  scnato-s  there,  ho 
addressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner 
[as  the  President  addressed  his  late  Sec;rctary  of 
the  Treasury],  and  desired  them  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Pompey  with  an  ofFer  of  honorable  terms 
of  peace,'  4c.  As  Metcllus,  the  tribune,  oppoHcd 
his  taking  monby  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
cited  some  laws  agaiiist  it — [such.  Sir,  I  suppose, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  cite  on  tnis  occasion] — 
Csosar  said  '  Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  to- 
gether. If  you  are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am 
about  you  have  only  to  withdraw.  [Leave  the 
office,  Mr.  Duane !]  War,  indeed,  will  not  tole- 
rate much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I  say  this, 
I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you,  and 
all  those  whom  I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of 
faction  against  me,  are  at  my  disposal.'  Having 
said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  trea- 
sury, and,  OS  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he 
sent  for  workmen  to  break  them  open.  Metellus 
again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  with  some 
for  his  firmness ;  but  Csesar,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  gave 
him  any  further  trouble.  '  And  you  know  very 
well,  young  man,'  said  he, '  that  this  is  harder  for 
me  to  say  than  to  do.'  Metellus,  terrified  by 
the  menace,  retired ;  and  Csesar  was  afterwards 
easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  war. 

"  Mr.  President  (said  Mr.  C.)  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  President 
for  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one, 
among  the  humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  ob- 
ligations to  him.  He  has  told  the  Senate,  m  his 
message  refusing  an  official  copy  of  his  cabinet 
paper,  that  it  has  been  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people  As  a  part  of  the  people,  the 
Senate,  if  not  in  i  ir  official  character,  have  a 
right  to  its  use.  xa  that  extraordinary  paper 
he  has  proclaimed  that  the  measure  is  hts  own 
and  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed 
an  open,  palpable  and  daring  usurpation ! 

"  For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  struggling  to  avoid  the  present  state 
of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived,  in  some  pro- 
ceedings, during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole 
war,  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  the  constitution  and 
to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and  truth— 
with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil 
liberty,  I  have  struggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  ^  .6t  knows.  With  what  fortune, 
the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  coimtry  now 
fatally  attests. 

"  I  have,  nevertheless,  persevered ;  and,  imder 
every  discouragement,  during  the  short  time 
that  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  public  councils, 
I  will  persevere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence 
would  allow  an  unworthy  sinner  to  approach 
the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  Hun,  as 
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the  gTMteat  ikvor  He  could  grant  to  mo  here 
below,  to  spare  me  until  I  lire  to  behold  the 
people,  rising  in  their  niiyesty,  with  a  pcaoeAil 
and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to 
expel  the  Goths  from  Rome;  to  rescue  the 
public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stotes ;  to  uphold  the 
Union  against  the  danger  of  the  concentration 
and  consolidation  of  aJtl  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive ;  and  to  sustain  tb  liberties  of 
the  people  of  this  country  against  the  imminent 
perils  to  which  thoy  now  stand  exposed. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  what,  under  all 
these  circumstances,  is  it  our  duty  to  do?  Is 
there  a  senator  who  can  hesitate  to  afBrm,  in 
the  language  of  the  resolutions,  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  assumed  a  dangerous  power  over  the 
treasury  of  the  Unitod  States,  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  that 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  act  by  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Treasury  are  InsufBciont  and  unsa- 
tismctoty  ? 

"  The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  anxiously  turned  to  Congress.  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  insulted ; 
their  confidence  abused ;  their  interests  betray- 
ed ;  and  their  liberties  in  danger.  They  see  a 
rapid  and  alarming  concentration  of  all  power 
in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  positive  authority  of  the  Lxecutive, 
and  his  negative  power  exerted  over  Congress, 
the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  governs 
ttie  republic.  The  question  is  no  longer  what 
laws  will  Congress  pass,  but  what  will  the  Ex- 
ecutive not  veto  ?  Tne  President,  and  not 
Congress,  is  addressed  for  'cgislative  action. 
We  have  seen  a  corporation,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dismiss  an 
experienced,  faithful,  and  zealous  president,  af- 
terwards testify  to  his  ability  by  a  voluntary 
resolution,  and  reward  his  extraordinary  services 
by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an 
executive  &vorite,  totally  inexperienced  and  in- 
competent, to  propitiate  the  President.  We 
behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyran- 
ny. The  land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers, 
and  detraction  and  denunciation  are  the  orders 
of  the  day.  People,  especially  official  incumbents 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless 
tones  of  manly  freemen,  but  in  the  cautious 
whispers  of  trembling  slaves.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us;  and  u 
Congress  do  not  apply  an  instantaneous  and 
effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will  soon 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die — base, 
mean,  and  abject  slaves ;  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  manlund;  unpitied,  unwept,  uumourn- 


CHAPTER    0. 

M&  BSNTOM'S  SPKECH  IN  REPLY  TO  MB.  CUT 
EXTBACTS. 

Mb.  Olat  had  spoken  on  three  successive  dajg, 
bemg  the  last  days  of  the  year  1833.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton followed  him, — and  seeing  the  advantam 
which  was  presented  in  the  character  of  the 
resolve,  and  that  of  the  speech  in  support  of  it  all 
bearing  the  impress  ofacrimmal  proceeding  witii- 
out  other  result  than  to  procure  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  the  President  for  violatin  <he 
laws  and  the  constitution,  endangering  the  Pub- 
lic liberty  and  establishing  a  tyranny,--he  took 
up  the  proceeding  in  that  sense ;  and  immedi- 
ately turned  all  the  charges  against  the  resolu- 
tion itself  and  its  mover,  as  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
originating  an  impeachment,  and  a  violation  of 
hiw  and  constitution  in  trying  it  ex  parte}  and 
said: 

"  The  first  of  these  resolutions  contained  im- 
pachable  matter,  and  was  in  fact,  though  not 
m  form,  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    He  recited  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  that  the  President  might  be 
impeached — 1st,  for  treason;  2d,  for  bribery; 
3d,  for  high  crimes;  4th,  for  misdemeanors; 
ana  said  that  the  first  resolution  charged  both 
a  high  crime  and  a  misdemeanor  upon  the  Presi 
dent ;  a  high  crime,  in  violating  the  laws  and 
constitution,  to  obtain  a  power  over  the  public 
treasure,  to  the  danger  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  and  a  misdemeanor,  in  dismissing  the 
fate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  oflBcc.   Mr. 
B.  said  that  the  terms  of  the  resolution  were 
sufficiently  explicit  to  define  a  high  crime,  mth- 
in  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  arguments  and  declarationa 
used  by  the  mover  in  illustration  of  his  mean- 
ing ;  but,  if  any  doubt  remained  on  that  head, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
argument,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
compared  the  President's  conduct  to  that  of 
Ceesar,  in  seizing  the  public  treasure,  to  aid  him 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  his  country; 
and  every  senator,  in  voting  upon  it,  would  vote 
as  directly  upon  the  guilt  c  innoceucc  of  the 
President,  as  if  he  was  rw->ponding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  guilty  or  not  g  'Ity,  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  a  formal  impeachment. 

"  We  are,  then,  said  Mr.  B.,  trying  an  im- 
peachment 1  But  how  ?  The  constitution  gives 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  power 
to  originate  impeachments ;  yet  we  originate 
this  impeachment  ourselves.  The  constitution 
gives  tbe  accused  a  right  to  be  present;  but  ha 
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linot  here.  •  It  requires  the  Senate  to  be  Bwom 
IS  judges ;  but  we  are  not  ho  Hwom.  It  rc- 
•lufrcB  the  Ohiuf  Justice  of  the  United  States  to 
prceido  when  the  President  is  tried;  but  the 
Chief  Justice  ia  not  presiding.  It  gives  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  right  to  be  present, 
tnd  to  manage  the  prosecution ;  but  nekher  the 
House  nor  its  managers  are  here.  It  requires 
the  forms  of  criminal  justice  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  yet  all  these  fonns  are  neglected  and 
violated.  It  is  a  proceed!  ig  in  which  the  First 
Magistrate  of  the  republic  is  to  be  tried  without 
being  heard,  and  in  wtiich  his  accusers  are  to 
ictis  his  judges! 

"Mr.  B.  called  upon  the  Senate  to  consider 
well  what  they  did  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther in  the  consideration  of  this  resolution.  He 
called  upon  them  to  consider  what  was  due  to 
the  Uouse  of  Representatives,  whoso  privilege 
was  invaded,  and  who  had  a  right  to  send  a 
mesiage  to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  pro- 
neding,  and  demanding  its  abandonment.  He 
conjured  them  to  consider  what  was  due  to  the 
President,  who  was  thus  to  be  tried  in  his  ab- 
sence for  a  most  enormous  crime ;  what  was 
due  to  the  Senate  itself,  in  thus  combining  the 
incompatible  characters  of  accusers  and  judges, 
jnd  which  would  itself  be  judged  by  Europe 
lud  America.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
figure  which  the  Senate  would  make  in  going 
on  wit'  the  consideration  of  this  resolution.  It 
aocusei'  the  President  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion; and  itself  committed  twenty  violations  of 
the  same  constitution  in  making  the  accusa- 
tion I  It  accused  him  of  violating  a  single  law, 
and  itself  violated  all  the  lawsof  criminal  jus- 
tice in  prosecuting  him  for  it.  It  charged  him 
with  designs  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens,  and  immediately  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  in  the  person  of  their 
Chief  Magistrate. 

'Mr.  B.  descanted  upon  the  extraordinary 
organization  of  the  Senate,  and  drew  an  argu- 
ment from  it  in  favor  of  the  reserve  and  deco- 
rum of  their  proceedings.  The  Senate  were 
lawgivers,  and  ought  to  respect  the  laws  already 
made ;  they  were  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
the  President,  and  should  observe,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  civil  relations  which  the  office  of 
adviser  presumes ;  they  might  bo  his  judges,  and 
should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  stir  up  an  ac- 
cusation against  him,  to  prejudge  his  guilt,  or  to 
attack  his  character  with  defamatory  language. 
Decorum,  the  becoming  ornament  of  every  func- 
'ionaiy,  should  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  an 
American  senator,  who  combines,  in  his  own 
sice,  the  united  (lignities  of  the  executJTe,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  character.  In  his 
judicial  capacity  especiallyj  he  should  sacrifice 
to  decorum  and  propriety ;  and  shun,  as  he 
would  the  contagious  touch  of  sin  and  pesti- 
lence, the  slightest  approach  to  the  character  of 
prosecutor.  He  referred  to  British  parliamen- 
tary law  to  show  that  the  Lords  could  not  join 
in  u  accusation,  because  they  were  to  try  it ; 


but  here  the  Senate  was  sole  accuser,  and  had 
nothing  fVom  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join ;  but  made  the  accusation  out  and  out,  and 
tried  it  themselves.  He  said  the  accusation 
was  a  double  one — for  a  high  crime  and  a  mis* 
demeanor — and  the  latter  a  more  flagrant  pro- 
ceeding than  the  former;  for  it  assumed  to 
know  for  what  cause  the  President  had  dis- 
miflso<l  his  late  Secretary,  and  undertook  to  tiy 
the  President  for  a  thing  which  was  not  triable 
or  impeachable. 

"  From  the  foundation  of  the  government,  it 
had  been  settled  that  the  President's  right  to 
dismiss  his  secretaries  itisulted  from  his  consti- 
tutional  obligation  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
faithfully  executed.  Many  Presidents  had  dis* 
missed  secretaries,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Senate  had  ever  undertaken  to  found 
an  impeachment  upon  it,  or  had  assumed  to 
know  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  done. 

"Mr.  B.  said  that  two  other  impeachments 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  at  the  same  time,  against 
two  other  officers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ircasury 
and  the  Treasurer ;  so  that  the  Senate  was  brim- 
ful of  criminal  business.  The  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  both  civil 
officers,  and  were  both  liable  to  impeachment 
for  misdemeanors  in  office ;  and  great  misdemea- 
nors were  charged  upon  them.  They  were,  in 
fact,  upon  trial,  without  the  formality  of  a  reso- 
lution ;  and,  if  hereafter  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  if  they  believed 
what  they  heard,  would  be  ready  to  pronounce 
judgment  and  remove  them  from  office,  without 
delay  or  farther  examination. 

"  Mr.  B.  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  upon  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  which  was  going  on  before  him,  and 
the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  since 
he  had  served  in  tlic  Senate.  He  commended 
the  peculiar  delicacy  and  decorum  of  the  Vice- 
President  himself,  who,  in  six  years'  strvice,  in 
high  party  times,  and  in  a  decided  opposition, 
never  uttered  a  word,  either  in  open  or  secret 
session,  which  could  have  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a  political  adversary,  if  he  had  been  present 
and  heard  it.  He  extolled  the  decorum  of  the 
opposition  to  President  Adams'  administration. 
If  there  was  one  brilliant  exception,  the  error  was 
redeemed  by  classic  wit,  and  the  heroic  readiness 
with  which  a  noble  heart  bared  its  bosom  to  the 
bullets  of  those  who  felt  aggrieved.  Still  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  B. 
said  that  if  he  should  receive  some  hits  in  the 
place  where  he  sat,  without  the  right  to  reply, 
he  must  find  consolation  in  the  case  of  his  most 
illustrious  predecf  ssor,  the  great  apostle  of  Ame- 
rican liberty  (Mr.  Jelierson),  who  often  told  his 
friends  of  the  manner  in  wmcli  he  had  been  cut 
at  when  presiding  over  the  Senate,  and  person- 
ally annoyed  by  the  inferior — no,  young  and 
inconsiderate — members  of  the  federal  p<u'tX|. 

"  Mr.  B.  returned  to  the  point  in  debate.  Tne 
President,  he  repeated,  was  on  trial  for  a  high 
crime,  in  seizing  the  public  treasure  in  violatioa 
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of  the  laws  and  the  conBtitution.  Waa  the 
oharge  true  7  Does  the  act  which  ho  has  done 
deierve  the  definition  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  ?    He  had  made  up  hin  own  mind  that  the 

C'  lie  deposita  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
k  of  the  United  Statoi.  lie  communicated 
that  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
the  Secretary  refused  to  remove  them ;  the  Pre- 
sident removed  him,  and  appointed  a  Secretary 
who  gave  the  order  which  tie  thought  the  occa- 
sion required.  All  this  he  did  in  virtue  of  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  see  the  laws  faith- 
ftilly  executed;  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
sense  of  duty  which  would  lead  him  to  dismiss 
a  Secretary  of  War,  or  of  the  Navy,  who  would 
refuse  to  give  an  order  for  troops  to  march,  or  a 
fleet  to  sail.  True,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  direct  the  removal 
of  the  deposits ;  but  the  constitution  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary performs  his  duty ;  and  the  constitution  is 
as  much  above  law  as  the  President  is  abore  the 
Secretary. 

"  The  President  is  on  trial  for  a  misdemeanor 
— for  dismissing  his  Secretary  without  sufiScicnt 
cause.  To  this  accusation  there  are  ready  an- 
swers :  first,  that  the  President  may  dismiss  his 
Secretaries  without  cause;  seoondly,  that  the 
Senate  has  no  cognizance  of  the  case ;  thirdly, 
that  the  Senate  cannot  assume  to  know  for 
what  cause  the  Secretary  in  question  was  dis- 
missed. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  is  on  trial. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  President,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  get  at  a  gentleman  who  had  no  voice 
on  this  floor.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
assail  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  man- 
ner heretofore  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  His  religion,  his  politics,  his  veracity, 
his  understanding,  his  Missouri  restriction  vote, 
hod  all  been  arraigned.  Mr.  B.  said  he  would 
leave  his  religion  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Catholic  as  he  was.  and  although 
'  the  Presbyterian  might  cut  otf  his  head  the 
first  time  he  went  to  moss;'  for  he  could  see 
no  other  point  to  the  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and 
the  capitulating  Catholics,  to  whom  he  granted 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  only  he  would 
cut  off  their  heads  if  they  went  to  mass.  His 
understanding  he  would  leave  to  himself.  The 
head  which  could  throw  the  paper  which  was 
taken  for  a  stone  on  this  floor,  but  which  was, 
ii;  fact,  a  double-headed  chain-shot  fired  from  i 
forty-eight  pounder,  carrying  sails,  masts,  rig- 
gmg,  all  before  it,  was  a  hewi  that  could  take 
care  of  itself.  His  veracity  would  be  adjourned 
to  the  trial  which  was  to  take  place  for  mis- 
quoting a  letter  of  Secretary  Crawford,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  would  end  as  the  charge  did  for 
suppressing  a  letter  which  was  printed  in  cx- 
tenso  among  our  documents,  and  withholding 
tlu^name  and  compensation  of  an  agent;  when 
that  name  and  the  fact  of  no  compensation  was 
lying  on  the  table.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
tury  was  arraigned  for  some  incidental  vote  on 


the  Missouri  restriction,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  legislature.  Mr.  B.  did  not 
know  what  that  vote  was ;  but  ho  did  know  that 
a  certain  gentleman,  who  lately  Ntoo<l  in  the  re- 
lation of  aergeant  to  another  gentleman  in  « 
certain  high  election,  was  the  leader  of  the'forcei 
which  deforced  Missouri  of  her  place  in  the 
Union  for  the  entire  session  which  he  first  at- 
tended (not  served)  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  politics  could  not  be  Revere. 
ly  tried  in  the  time  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
law,  when  he  was  scarce  of  age ;  but  were  well 
tried  during  the  late  war,  when  ho  sided  with 
his  country,  and  received  the  constant  denuncia- 
tions of  that  groat  organ  of  federalism,  the  Fede- 
ral Republican  newspajper.  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
B.  admitted  that  the  Secretary  had  voted  for 
the  elder  Adams  to  bo  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  denied  the  right  of  certain  perBong 
to  make  that  an  objection  to  him.  Mr.  B.  dis- 
missed these  personal  charges,  for  the  present, 
and  would  a^oum  their  consideration  until  hit 
(Mr.  Taney's)  trial  came  on,  for  which  the  sen- 
ator IVom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  stood  pledged- 
and  after  the  trial  was  over,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  although 
a  Catholic  and  a  federalist,  would  be  found  to 
maintain  his  station  in  tho  first  rank  of  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  and  American  patriots. 

"  Mr.  B.  took  up  the  serious  charges  against 
the  Secretary :  that  of  being  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  President  in  removing  the  deposits 
and  violating  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land.  How  far  he  was  this  mere  instrument, 
making  up  his  mind,  in  three  days,  to  do  what 
others  would  not  do  at  all,  might  w  judged  br 
every  person  who  would  refer  to  the  opposition 
papers  for  the  division  in  the  cabinet  about  the 
removal  of  the  deposits ;  and  which  constantly 
classed  Mr.  Taney,  then  the  Attorney  General, 
on  the  side  of  removal.  This  classification  was 
correct,  and  notorious,  and  ought  to  exempt  an 
honorable  man,  if  any  thing  could  exempt  him, 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  instrument 
in  a  great  transaction  of  which  ho  was  a  prime 
counsellor.  The  fact  is,  he  hod  long  since,  in  his 
character  of  legal  adviser  to  the  President,  ad- 
vised the  removal  of  these  deposits ;  and  when 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  talie 
the  office  which  would  moke  it  his  duty  to  act 
upon  his  own  advice,  he  accepted  it  from  the 
single  sense  of  honor  and  duty ;  and  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  desert  tho  President  in  flinch- 
ing from  the  performance  of  what  he  had  re- 
conmaended.  His  personal  honor  was  clean ;  his 
personal  conduct  magnanimous;  his  official  deeds 
would  abide  the  test  of  law  and  truth. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  make  short  work  of 
long  accusations,  and  demolish,  in  three  minutes, 
what  had  been  concocting  for  three  months,  and 
delivering  for  three  days  in  tho  Senate.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  tho  Senate  to  certain 
clauses  of  law,  and  certain  treasury  instructions 
which  had  been  left  out  of  view,  but  which 
were  decisive  of  the  accusation  agikinst  the  Se- 
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nttarr.  The  flnt  wm  the  cUuie  in  the  bank 
cbtfter,  which  inreBted  the  Secratary  with  the 
power  of  tnuulferring  the  public  funds  from  place 
to  place.  It  was  the  16tn  lection  of  the  ehar- 
t«r :  he  would  read  it.  It  enacted  that  when- 
erer  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  bank  should  give  the  necessary  fkcilities  for 
tnnsferrinff  the  public  ftinds  from  place  to  place, 
within  the  United  States,  or  territories  thereof; 
and  for  distributing  the  same  in  payment  of  the 
public  creditors,  4c. 

»  Here  ill  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
fer the  public  moneys  (h)m  place  to  place,  limit- 
ed only  by  the  bounds  of  tho  Ur.itcd  States  and 
its  territories  t  and  this  clause  of  three  lines  of 
law  puts  to  night  all  the  nonsense  about  tho 
United  States  Bank  being  tho  treasury,  and  the 
Treasurer  being  the  keeper  of  the  public  moneys, 
with  which  some  politicians  and  newspaper  wri- 
ters have  been  worrying  their  brains  for  tho  last 
three  months.    In  rirtue  of  this  clause,  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  gave  certain  transfer 
drafts  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter; and  Us  legal  right  to  give  tho  draft  was 
juBt  as  clear,  under  this  clause  of  the  bank  char- 
ter as  his  right  to  remove  the  deposits  was  un- 
der another  clause  of  it.    The  transfer  is  made 
by  draft ;  a  payment  out  of  tho  treasury  is  made 
npon  u  warrant ;  and  the  diflTcrenco  between  a 
transfer  draft  and  a  treasury  warrant  was  a  thing 
necessary  to  be  known  by  every  man  who  aspired 
to  the  office  of  illuminating  a  nation,  or  of  con- 
ducting a  criminal  prosecution,  or  even  of  under- 
standing what  ho  is  talking  about    They  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.    The  warrant  takes 
the  money  out  of  the  treasuir :  the  draft  trans- 
fers it  from  point  to  pomt,  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  payment:  and  all  this  attack  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  is  simply  upon  the 
blunder  of  mistaking  the  draft  for  the  warrant. 
"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  calls  upon  tho 
people  to  rise,  and  drive  the  Qoths  from  tho 
capitol.    Who  are  those  Qoths  ?     They  are 
General  Jackson  and  the  democratic  part^, — 
he  just  elected  President  over  the  senator  him- 
self, and  tho  party  just  been  mode  tho  majoriUr 
in  tho  House— all  by  tho  vote  of  the  people.    It 
is  their  act  that  has  put  these  Goths  in  posses- 
sion of  the  capitol  to  tho  discomfiture  of  the 
senator  and  his  friends ;  and  he  ought  to  be 
quite  sure  thai  he  felt  no  resentment  at  an  event 
so  disastrous  to  his  hopes,  when  he  has  indulged 
himself  with  so  much  license  in  vituperating 
those  whom  the  coimtry  has  put  over  him. 

'*  The  senator  from  Kentucky  says  the  eyes 
and  the  hopes  of  the  country  are  now  turned 
upm  Congress.  Yes,  Congress  is  his  word, 
and  I  hold  him  to  it.  And  what  do  they  see  7 
They  see  one  House  of  Congress — the  one  to 
which  the  constitution  gives  the  care  of  tho 
purse,  and  the  origination  of  impeachments,  and 
which  is  fresh  from  the  popular  elections :  they 
see  that  body  with  a  minority  of  above  fifty  in 
favor  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  approving  the  act  which  the  sen- 


ator condemaM.  They  see  that  popular  appro* 
bation  in  looking  at  one  branch  or  Congress,  and 
the  one  charged  by  the  constitution  with  th« 
inquiKition  into  fc<lt>rBl  grievances.  In  tho  other 
branch  they  see  a  body  far  rcmovwl  from  the 
people,  neglecting  its  proper  dutioH,  ovizing  upon 
those  of  another  branch,  converting  itNcIf  into  a 
grand  inquest,  and  trying  oOenocs  which  itself 
prefers ;  and  in  a  spirit  which  bespeaks  a  zeal 

Siiickencd  by  the  sting  of  personal  mortifica- 
on.  lie  says  the  country  feels  itHclf  deceived 
and  betrayed— insulted  and  wronged — its  liber- 
ties endangered — and  the  treasury  robbed :  the 
representatives  of  tho  people  in  the  other  House, 
say  the  reverso  of  all  this — that  the  President 
has  saved  tho  country  fh>m  the  corrupt  domin- 
ion of  a  great  cornipting  bank,  by  taking  away 
from  her  the  public  monev  which  she  was  using 
in  bribing  tho  press,  subsidizing  members,  pur- 
chasing tlie  venal,  and  intitalling  herself  in  su- 
preme political  power. 

"  The  senator  wishes  to  know  what  we  are  to 
do  ?  What  is  our  duty  to  do  ?  I  answer,  to 
keep  ourselves  within  our  constitutional  dutle<i 
— to  leave  this  impeachment  to  tho  House  of 
Representatives — leave  it  to  the  House  to  which 
it  l>olongs,  and  to  those  who  have  no  private 
griefs  to  avenge — and  to  Judges,  each  of  whom 
should  retire  from  the  bench,  if  he  happened  to 
feel  in  his  heart  tho  spirit  of  a  prosecutor  in- 
stead of  a  judge.  The  Senate  now  tries  Gene- 
ral Jackson ;  it  is  subject  to  trial  itself — to  be 
tried  by  the  people,  and  to  have  its  sentence 
reversed." 

The  comer-stone  of  Mr.  Clay's  whole  argiP 
ment  was,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat^ 
was  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  his  fundamental  position,  and  utterly  un- 
founded, and  shown  to  be  so  by  the  fourteenth 
article  of  what  was  called  the  constitution  of 
tho  bank.  It  was  tho  article  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  mother 
institution,  and  all  of  which  except  the  branch 
at  Washington  city,  were  to  be  employed,  or 
not  employed,  as  the  directors  pleased,  as  de- 
positories of  the  public  money ;  and  conse- 
quently were  not  made  so  by  any  law  of  Con- 
gress.   The  article  said : 

"  The  directors  of  said  corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  competent  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  any 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  require  such  an 
establishment ;  also  one  such  ofBce  of  discount 
and  deposit  in  any  State  in  which  two  thousand 
shares  shall  have  been  subscribed,  or  may  be 
held,  whenever,  upon  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  tiuch  State,  Congress  may,  by  law,  re- 
quire the  same :  Provided,  The  directors  afore< 
said  shall  not  be  bound  to  establish  such  oflioe 
befoi«  ibs  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall 
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latfo  been  p«id  m.  And  it  shall  be  Iswftil  for 
the  directors  of  the  uii  corporation  to  eetablish 
oflBces  of  discount  and  deposit  wheresoever  they 
shall  think  fit,  within  the  United  States  or  the 
territories  thereof,  to  such  persons,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  not 
being  oontraiy  to  law;  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bank.  Or,  instead  or  establishing  such  ofiBoes, 
it  shall  be  lawM  for  the  directors  of  the  stud 
corporation,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any 
0  Aer  bank  or  banks,  to  be  first  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  at  any  place  or  places 
that  they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  tc  manage 
and  transact  the  business  proposed  as  aforesaid, 
other  than  for  the  puiposes  of  discount,  to  be 
managed  and  transacted  by  such  officers,  under 
such  agreements^  and  subject  to  such  regular 
ticms,  as  they  shul  deem  just  and  proper. 

"  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  remark  upon  this  article, 
that  it  placed  the  establishment  of  but  one  branch 
in  the  reach  or  power  of  Oon^ss^  and  that  one 
was  in  the  District  of  Columbia— in  a  district  of 
ten  miles  square — ^leaving  the  vast  extent  of 
twenty-four  States,  and  three  Territories,  to  ob- 
tain branches  for  tnemselves  upon  contingencies 
not  dependent  upon  the  will  or  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  or  requiring  her  necessities,  or  even  her 
convenience,  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A 
law  of  Congixiss  could  obtain  a  branch  in  this 
district ;  but  with  respect  to  every  State,  the 
establishment  of  the  branch  depended,  first,  i)pon 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  bank ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  double  contingency  of  a  sub- 
scription, and  a  legislative  act,  within  the  Statr 
If  then,  the  mother  bank  does  not  think  fit,  foi 
its  own  advanti^,  to  establish  a  branch ;  or,  if 
the  people  of  a  State  do  not  acquire  2.000  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  the  legislature, 
therefore,  demand  it,  no  branch  will  be  estab- 
lished in  any  State,  or  any  Territory  of  the 
Union.  Congress  can  only  rec|uiro  a  branch,  in 
any  State,  after  two  contingencies  have  happened 
in  the  State ;  neither  of  them  having  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  necessities,  or  even  conve- 
nience, of  the  federal  government. 

"Here,  then,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the  Treasury 
established  for  the  United  States !  A  Treasury 
which  is  to  have  an  existence  but  at  the  will  of 
the  bank,  or  the  will  of  a  State  legislature,  and 
a  few  of  its  citizens,  enough  to  own  2,000  shares 
of  stock  worth  $100  a  share!  A  Treasury 
which  Congi-ess  has  no  hand  in  establishing,  and 
cannot  preserve  after  it  is  cRtablishod ;  for  the 
mother  bank,  after  establishing  her  branches, 
may  shut  them  up,  or  withdraw  them.  Such  a 
thmg  has  already  happened.  Branches  in  the 
West  have  been,  some  shut  up,  some  withdrawn ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  Treasury  was  broken  up, 
accordmg  to  the  new-fangled  conception  of  a  na- 
tional Treasury.  No !  said  Mr.  B.,  the  Federal 
bank  is  no  more  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  than  the  State  banks  are.  One  is  just  as 
much  the  Treasurv  as  this  other ;  and  mrJe  so 
by  this  very  14tn  fundamental  article  of  the 
constitution  Of  the  bank.    Jiook  at  it !    Look  at 


the  alternative !  Where  branches  are  not  ea 
tablished,  the  State  banks  are  to  be  employed! 
"  The  Brnk  of  the  United  States  is  to  select 
the  State  bank ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  to  approve  the  selection ;  and  if  he  does  bc, 
the  State  bank  so  selected,  and  so  approvei 
becomes  the  keeper  of  the  public  moneys;  it 
becomes  the  depository  of  the  public  moneTt; 
it  transfers  them ;  it  payi  them  out ;  it  does 
every  thing  except  make  discounts  for  the  mo- 
ther bank  and  issue  notes;  it  does  everytliiiig 
which  the  federal  government  wants  done;  and 
that  is  nothing  but  what  a  bank  of  deposit  can 
do.  The  government  makes  no  choice  l)etween 
State  baims  and  branch  banks.  They  are  aU 
one  to  her.  They  stand  equal  in  her  eyes ;  they 
stand  equal  in  the  charter  of  the  bank  itself;  and 
the  horror  that  has  now  broken  out  against  the 
State  banks  is  a  thing  of  recent  conception— a 
very  modem  impulsion ;  which  is  rebuked  and 
condemned  by  the  very  authority  to  which  it 
traces  its  source.  Mr.  B.  said,  the  State  biinks 
were  just  as  much  made  the  federal  treasury  by 
the  bank  charter,  as  the  United  States  Bank 
itself  was :  and  that  was  sufficient  to  annihilate 
the  argument  which  now  sets  up  the  federal 
bank  for  the  federal  treasury.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  neither  was  made  the  Treasury ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  entertain  such  an  idea  for 
an  instant ;  for  the  federal  bank  may  surrender 
her  charter,  and  cease  to  exist — it  can  do  so  at 
any  moment  it  pleases — ^the  State  banks  may 
expire  upon  their  limitation ;  they  may  siu^ 
render ;  they  may  be  dissolved  in  many  ways, 
and  BO  cease  to  exist ;  and  then  there  would  be 
no  Treasury !  What  an  idea,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Treasury  of  this  great  republic  is  to  de- 
pend, not  upon  itself  but  upon  corporations, 
which  may  cease  to  exist^  on  any  day,  by  their 
own  will,  or  their  own  cmnes." 

The  deuates  on  this  subject  brought  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
had  a  legal,  not  a  material  existence— that  the 
Treasurer  having  no  buildings,  and  keepers,  to 
hold  the  public  moneys,  resorted  (when  the 
treasury  department  was  first  established),  to 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  leaving  the  money 
in -their  hands  tmtil  drawn  out  for  the  public 
service — which  was  never  long,  as  the  revenues 
were  then  barely  adequate  to  meet  the  daily 
expenses  of  the  government ;  afterwards  to  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States— then  to  local 
banM ;  again  to  the  second  bank ;  and  uov 
again  to  local  bvuks.  In  all  these  cases  the 
keepers  of  the  public  moneys  were  nothing  but 
keepers,  being  the  mere  agents  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  treasury  m  holding  the  moneys  which  he 
had  no  means  of  holding  himself.  From  thesi 
discussions  came  the  train  of  ideas  which  led  to 
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that  the  existence 

republic  is  to  do- 

upon  corporations, 

any  day,  by  tlieir 


the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasuiy 
—that  IB  to  say,  to  the  creation  of  ofBcers,  and 
the  erection  of  buildings,  to  hold  the  public 
moneys.  «| 


CHAPTER    CI. 

OONDSMNATIOSr  OF  PBE6IDENT  JACESON-MB. 
CAIHOUITS  BPEECH-EXTEA0T8. 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  coalition  be- 
tween llr.  Oalhoun  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  which  they 
oune  together — a  conjunction  of  the  two  political 
poles— on  the  subject  of  the  tariif,  and  laid  it 
awiT  for  a  term  to  include  two  presidential 
elections— that  the  efiect  would  be  (even  if  it 
WB  not  the  design),  to  bring  them  together  upon 
all  other  subjects  against  General  Jackson.  This 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Early  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution, 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  floor  in  its  support ;  and 
did  Mr.  Clay  the  honor  to  adopt  his  leading 
ideas  of  a  revolution,  and  of  a  robbery  of  the 
treas'jry.  He  not  only  agreed  that  we  were  in 
tlie  middle  of  a  revolution,  but  also  asserted,  by 
way  of  consolation  to  those  who  loved  it,  that 
revolutions  never  go  backwards — an  aphorism 
destined,  in  this  case,  to  be  deceived  by  the  event. 
In  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  this  aid  from  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Clay  had  com- 
placently intimated  the  expectation  of  this  aid 
in  his  opening  speech ;  and  in  that  intimation 
there  was  no  mistake.  Mr.  Oalhoun  responded 
to  it  thus : 

"The  Senator  firom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  an- 
ticipates with  confidence  that  the  rimall  party, 
who  were  denounced  at  the  last  session  as  trai- 
tors and  disunionists,  will  be  found,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  standing  in  the  front  rank,  and 
manfully  resisting  the  advance  of  despotic  power. 
I  (said  Mr.^0.)  heard  the  anticipation  with  plea- 
cure,  not  on  account  of  the  compliment  which  it 
implied,  but  the  evidence  which  it  affords  that 
the  cloud  which  has.been  so  industriously  thrown 
over  the  character  and  motive  of  that  small  but 
patriotic  party  begins  to  be  dissipated.  Tlje  Se- 
nator hazarded  nothing  in  the  prediction.  That 
party  is  'cho  determined,  the  fixed,  and  sworn 
enemy  t'j  usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter 
and  under  what  form  it  may — whether  from  the 
cxecuti\e  upon  the  other  departments  of  this 
government,  or  from  this  government  on  the 
sovereignty  and  righte  of  the  States.  Tbo  reso- 
ution  and  fortitude  with  which  it  maintained  its 


position  at  the  last  seBsion.  under  so  many  difii* 
cultiea  and  dangers,  in  defence  of  the  States 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, furnished  evidence  not  to  m  mistaken, 
that  that  party,  in  the  present  momentous 
struggle,  would  be  foimd  arrayed  in  defence  of 
thn  rights  of  Congress  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  President.  And  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (said  Mr.  C.)  that,  if 
the  present  struggle  against  executive  usurp*- 
tion  be  successfblit  will  be  owing  to  the  success 
with  which  we,  the  nulliflers — I  am  not  afhdd 
of  tho  word— nuuntamed  the  rights  of  the  States 
gainst  the  encroachment  of  the  general  govern- 
ment at  the  last  session." 

This  assurance  of  aid  was  no  sooner  given 
than  complied  with.  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  all  his 
friends  came  immediately  to  the  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  even  exceeded  their  author  in 
their  zeal  against  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary. Notwithstanding  the  private  grief  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  against  Qeneral  Jackson  in 
the  aliair  of  the  "correspondf  ..«"  and  ".he 
"exposition" — ^the  contents  of  which  latter 
were  well  known  though  not  published — and 
notwithstanding  every  person  was  obliged  to 
remember  that  grief  while  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
assiuling  tho  General,  and  alleging  patriotism 
for  the  motive,  and  therefore  expected  that  it 
should  have  imposed  a  reserve  upon  him ;  yet, 
on  the  contrary  he  was  most  personally  bitter, 
anc  led  language  whiqh  would  be  incredible, 
if  not  found,  as  it  is,  in  his  revised  reports  of 
his  speeches.  Thus,  in  enforcing  Mr.  Clay's 
idea  of  a  robbery  of  the  treasury  after  the  man- 
ner of  Julius  Caesar,  he  said : 

"  Tho  senator  from  Kentucky,  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  his  argimient,  read  a  striking 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  in- 
structive writers  in  any  language  [Plutarch], 
the  description  of  Caesar  forcing  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  treasury  of  the  lloman  common- 
wealth. We  are  at  the  same  stage  of  our  poli- 
tical revolution,  and  the  analogy  between  the 
two  cases  is  complete,  varied  only  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  actors  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  That  was  a  case  of  an  intrepid  and  bold 
warrior,  as  an  open  plunderer,  seizing  forcibly 
the  treasury  of  the  country,  which,  in  that  re- 
public, as  well  as  ours,  was  confined  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  actors  in  our  case  are  of  a  different 
dharacter — artful,  cunning,  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, and  not  fearless  warriors.  They  have 
entered  the  treasury,  not  sword  m  hand,  as  pub- 
lic plunderers,  but,  with  the  false  keys  of  soph- 
istry, as  pilferers,  under  tho  silence  of  midnight. 
The  motive  and  the  object  are  the  same,  varied 
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in  like  manner  by  oircumstanoes  and  cluu«cter. 
Witli  money  I  will  get  men,  and  with  men 
money,'  was  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  plunderer. 
With  money  we  will  get  partisans,  with  partisans 
Votes,  and  with  votes  money,  is  the  maxim  of  our 
public  pilferers.  With  men  and  money  Ceesar 
struck  down  Roman  liberty,  at  the  fktal  battle 
«f  Pharsalia,  never  to  rise  again ;  from  which  dis- 
astrous hour  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic were  consolidated  in  theperson  of  Ceesar,  and 
perpetuated  in  his  line.  With  money  and  cor- 
rupt partisans  a  great  effort  is  now  making  to 
choke  and  stifle  the  voice  of  American  liberty, 
through  all  its  natural  organs ;  by  corrupting 
the  press ;  by  overawing  the  other  departments; 
and,  finally,  by  setting  up  a  new  and  polluted 
orgim,  competed  of  office-holders  and  corrupt 
putisans,  under  the  name  of  a  national  conven- 
tion, which,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  the  people, 
will,  if  not  resisted,  in  their  name  dictate  the 
succession ;  when  the  deed  will  be  done,  the  re- 
volution be  completed,  and  all  the  powers  of  our 
republic,  in  like  manner,  be  consolidated  in  the 
President,  and  perpetuated  by  his  dictation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  revolution,  "bloodless 
as  yet,"  in  the  middle  of  which  we  were  engaged, 
.  <d  which  was  not  to  go  backwards,  Mr.  Gal- 
L   'nsud: 

"  Viewing  the  question  in  its  true  light,  as  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  seize  on 
the  power  of  Congress,  and  to  unite  in  the  Pre- 
sident the  power  of  the  sword  and  the  purse,  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cky]  said  truly, 
and,  let  me  add,  philosophically,  that  we  are  m 
the  midst  of  a  revolution.  Yes,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  free  governments  rests  on  the  proper 
distribution  and  organization  of  power ;  and,  to 
destroy  this  distribution,  and  thereby  concentrate 
power  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  is  to  eifect 
a  rcvohition.  But  while  I  agree  with  the  sen- 
ator that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  time  at  which 
it  commenced,  or  the  point  to  which  it  has  pro- 
gressed. Looking  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  into  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  departments,  and 
confining  his  views  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
executive  upon  the  legislative,  he  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  but  sixty  days 
FreviouB  to  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress. 
(said  Mr.  0.)  take  a  wider  range,  and  date  it 
from  an  earlier  period.  Besides  the  distribution 
among  the  departments  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, there  belongs  to  our  system  another,  and 
a  far  more  important  division  or  distribution  of 
power — that  between  the  States  and  the  general 
government,  the  reserved  and  delegated  rights, 
the  maintenance  of  which  is  still  moreesbcntial  to 
the  preservation  of  our  institutions.  Taking  this 
wide  view  of  our  political  system,  the  revolu- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  we  are,  Wui,  not  as 
■apposed  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  shortly 


before  the  commencement  of  the  present  sessioo, 
but  many  years  ago,  with  the  cbnunencementof 
the  restrictive  system,  and  terminated  its  first 
stage  with  the  passage  of  the  force  bill  of  the 
la^M^Bsion,  which  absorbed  all  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  consoldated  them 
in  this  government.  W^hilst  this  process  was 
going  on,  of  absorbmg  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States,  on  the  part  of  the  general  govemiuent, 
another  commenced,  of  concentrating  ir.  the  ex- 
ecutive the  powers  of  the  other  two — ^the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  constitutes  the  second  stage  of  the 
revolution,  in  which  we  have  advanced  almost 
to  the  termination." 

Mr.  Calhoun  brought  out  in  this  debate  the 
assertion,  in  which  he  persevered  afterwards  un- 
il  it  produced  the  quarrel  in  the  Senate  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Clay,  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  military  and  nullifying  attitude  of  South 
Carolina  that  the  "  compromise  "  act  was  passed, 
and  that  Mr.  Clay  himself  would  have  been 
prostrated  in  the  attempt  to  compromise.  He 
thus,  boldly  put  forward  that  pretension : 

"To  the  intei^sition  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  we  are  indebted  for  the  a^ustment  of 
the  tariff  question;  vrithout  it,  all  the  influence 
of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  over  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  great  as  it  deservedly  is,  would 
have  been  wholly  Licompetent,  if  he  had  even 
thought  proper  to  exert  it  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion. The  attempt  would  have  prostrated  him, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  and  not  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  separate  action  of  the  State 
that  gave  him  the  place  to  stand  upon,  created 
the  necessity  for  the  adjustment,  and  disposed 
the  minds  of  all  to  compromise." 

The  necessity  of  his  own  position,  and  the  in- 
dispensability  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  support,  restrain- 
ed Mr.  Clay,  and  kept  him  quiet  under  this 
cutting  taunt;  but  he  took  ample  satisfaction 
for  it  some  years  later,  when  the  triumph  of 
General  Jackson  in  the  "expunging resolution," 
and  the  decline  of  their  own  prospects  for  the 
Presidency,  dissolved  their  coaUtion,  and  re' 
mitted  them  to  their  long  previous  antagonistic 
feelings.  But  there  was  another  point  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  intelligibly  indicated  what  was 
fully  believed  at  the  time,  namely,  that  the  basis 
of  the  coalition  which  ostensibly  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  was  in  reality  a 
political  coalition  to  act  against  General  Jackson, 
and  to  the  success  of  which  it  was  essential  that 
their  own  great  bone  of  contention  was  1o  be  laid 
aside,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  while  the  coali* 
tion  was  in  force.    It  was  to  enable  themtt 
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to  enable  themtt 


oj^te  their  forces  agidnst  ^w  "encroachments 
jnd  corrnptions  of  the  Executite"  that  the  tariff 
,oB  then  Uud  away}  and  although  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  was  not  then  foreseen,  as  the  first 
occasion  for  this  conjunction,  yet  there  could 
have  been  no  Mure  of  finding  occasions  enough 
for  the  same  purpose  when  the  will  was  so 
j^trong— SB  subsequent  events  so  fully  proved. 
General  Jackson  could  do  but  little  during  the 
renuunder  of  his  Presidency  which  was  not 
found  to  be  "unconstitutional,  illegal,  corrupt, 
usurping,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people;"  and  as  such,  subject  to  the  combined 
attack  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  and  their 
respective  friends.    All  this  was  aa  good  as 
told,  and  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  at  the 
foresight  of  it,  in  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's speech: 

"Now,  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who 
hear  me:  ii  the  tariff  had  not  then  been  adjust- 
ed—if  it  was  now  an  open  q^ueation — what  hope 
of  successful  resistance  agamst  the  usurpations 
'  the  Executive,  on  the  part  of  this  or  any 
.  er  branch  of  tne  government,  could  be  enter- 
;  Tied?  Lot  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident— of  an  unforeseen  contingency. 
It  was  clearly  perceived,  and  openly  stated,  that 
no  successful  resistance  could  be  made  to  the 
corruption  and  encroachments  of  the  Executive, 
while  the  tariff  question  remained  open,  while  it 
separated  the  North  from  the  South,  and  wasted 
the  energy  of  the  honest  and  patriotic  portions 
of  the  community  i^inst  each  other,  the  joint 
cifort  of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  ex- 
pel those  from  authority  who  are  converting 
the  entire  powers  of  government  into  a  corrupt 
electioneering  machine ;  and  that,  without  sepa- 
rate State  interposition,  the  adjustment  was  im- 
possible. The  truth  of  this  position  rests  not 
upon  the  accidental  state  of  things,  but  on  a 
profound  principle  growing  out  of  the  nature  of 
government,  aud  party  struggles  in  a  free  State. 
History  and  reflection  teach  us,  that  when  great 
interests  come  into  conilict,  and  tho  passions  and 
the  prejudices  of  men  are  aroused,  such  strug- 
gles can  never  be  composed  by  the  influence  of 
any  individuals,  however  great ;  and  if  there  be 
not  somewhere  in  the  system  some  high  consti- 
tutional power  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  com- 
pel the  parties  to  adjust  the  diiference,  they  go 
on  till  the  State  falls  by  corruption  or  violence. 
"  I  will  (said  Mr.  C.)  venture  to  add  to  these 
remarks  another,  in  coLnection  with  tho  point 
under  consideration,  not  less  true.  We  are  not 
only  indebted  to  tho  cause  which  I  have  stated 
for  our  present  strength  in  this  body  against 
the  present  usurpation  of  the  Executive,  but  if 
the  adjustment  of  the  t&riff  had  stood  alone,  as 
it  oueht  to  have  done,  without  the  odious  oill 
which  aooompanied  it— if  those  who  led  in  the 


compromise  had  joined  the  State-rights  party 
in  their  resistance  to  that  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, and  thrown  the  responsibility  on  its  real 
autnors,  the  administration,  their  party  would 
have  been  so  prostrated  throughout  the  entire 
South,  ard  their  power,  in  consequence,  so  re- 
duced, that  they  would  not  have  darod  to  attempt 
the  present  measure ;  or,  if  they  bad,  they 
would  have  been  broken  and  defeated." 

Mr.  Calhoun  took  high  ground  of  contempt 
and  scorn  against  the  Secretary's  reasons  for 
removing  the  deposits,  so  far  as  founded  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  bank  directors — declaring 
that  he  would  not  condescend  to  notice  them — 
repulsing  them  as  intrusive— and  shutting  his 
eyes  upon  these  accusations,  although  heinous 
in  their  nature,  then  fuUy  proved;  and  smce 
discovered  to  be  far  more  criminal  than  then 
suspected,  and  such  as  to  subject  their  authors, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  to  indictments  in  the 
Court  of  Qeneral  Sessions,  for  the  county  of 
Ph-'^elphia,  for  a  "conspiracy  to  cheat  and 
defraud  the  stockholders  ;" — indictments  on 
which  they  were  saved  from  jury  trials  by  be- 
ing ^^  habeas  corpua^d"  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  arrested 
them  on  bench  warrants.  Mr.  Calhoun  thus 
repulsed  all  notice  of  these  accusations : 

"The  Secretary  has  brought  forward  manv 
and  grievous  charges  agamst  the  bank.  I  wiU 
not  condescend  to  notice  them.  It  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Secretary,  and  not  thai  of  the  bank, 
which  is  immediately  under  examination;  and 
he  has  no  right  to  drag  the  conduct  of  tho  bank 
into  the  issue,  beyond  its  operations  in  regard 
to  the  deposits.  To  that  extent  I  am  prepared 
to  examine  his  allegations  agamst  it ;  but  be- 
yond that  he  has  no  right — ^no,  not  the  least— 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  bank ;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  not,  by  noticing  his  charges  beyond 
that  point,  sanction  his  authority  to  call  its  con- 
duct in  question.  But  let  the  point  in  issue 
be  determined,  and  I,  as  far  as  my  voice  ex- 
tends, will  give  to  those  who  desire  it  the  means 
of  the  freest  and  most  unlimited  inquiry  into  its 
conduct." 

But,  while  supporting  Mr.  Clay  generally  in 
his  movement  against  the  President,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn disagreed  with  him  in  the  essential  aver- 
ment in  his  resolve,  that  his  removal  of  Mr. 
Duane  because  he  would  not,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Taney  because  he  would,  remove 
them  was  a  usurpation  of  power.  Mr.  Calhoun 
held  it  to  be  only  an  "  abuse ;"  and  upon  that 
point  he  procured  a  modification  of  his  resolve 
from  Mr.  Clay,  nothwithstaodiog  the  earaestp 
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nesa  of  his  speech  on  the  chaiige  of  usurpation. 
And  he  thus  stated  Ms  objection : 

"But,  while  I  thus  severely  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  in  Temoving  the  fonner 
S~"etar7  and  appointing  the  present  I  must 
>ay  hat  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  case  of  the  abuse, 
jinr'  not  of  the  usurpation  of  po<.ror.  I  cannot 
"ir:/.!  it  that  the  President  has,  under  the  oonsti- 
>.■..' Lon,  the  right  of  removal  from  ofSce;  nor  can 
X  doubt  that  the  power  of  removal,  wherever  it 
exists,  does,  ficom  necessity,  involve  the  power 
of  general  supervision ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  it 
might  be  constitutionally  exercised  in  reference 
to  the  deposits.  Reverse  the  present  case ;  sup- 
pose the  late  Secretary,  instead  of  being  against, 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  removal ;  and  that  the 
President,  instead  of  bomg  for,  had  been  against 
it,  deeming  the  removal  not  only  inexpedient, 
but,  under  circumstances  illegal;  would  any 
man  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
had  a  right  to  remove  his  Secretary,  if  it  were 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  1  Nay,  would  it  not  be  his  indispen- 
sable duty  to  have  removed  him  1  and,  had  he 
not,  would  not  ho  havo  been  universally  and 
justly  held  responsible  1" 

In  all  the  vituperation  of  the  Secretary,  as 
being  the  servile  instrument  of  the  President's 
will,  the  members  who  indulged  in  that  species 
of  attack  were  acting  against  public  and  record- 
ed testimony.  Mr.  Taney  was  complying  with 
his  own  sense  of  public  duty  when  he  ordered 
the  removal.  He  had  been  attorney-general 
of  t^n  United  States  when  the  deposit-removal 
question  arose,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  that 
question  had  been  in  favor  of  the  removal ;  so 
that  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience ;  and  the  only  interference 
of  the  President  was  to  place  him  in  a  situation 
where  he  would  carry  out  his  convictions  of 
duty.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  this  speech,  absolved 
himself  from  all  connection  with  the  bank,  or 
dependence  upon  it,  or  favors  from  it.  Though 
its  chief  author,  he  would  have  none  of  its  ac- 
commodations :  and  said : 

"I  am  no  partisan  of  the  bank;  I  am  con- 
nected with  it  in  no  way,  by  moneyed  or  politi- 
cal ties.  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  the  bank 
owes  as  much  to  me  as  to  any  other  individual 
in  the  country ;  and  I  might  even  add  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  efforts,  it  would  not  have 
been  chartered.  Standing  in  this  relation  to 
the  institution,  a  high  sense  of  delicacy,  a  regard 
to  independence  and  character,  has  restrained 
me  from  any  connection  with  the  institution 
whatever,  except  some  trifling  accommodations, 
tai  the  way  of  ordinary  business,  which  were 


not  of  the  slightest  importance  either  to  the 
bank  or  myself." 

Gertunly  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Ca]< 
houn  to  make  this  disclaimer.  His  character 
for  pecuniary  integrity  placed  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  a  venal  motive.  His  errors  came 
from  a  different  source— from  the  one  that  Ce- 
sar thought  excusable  when  empire  was  to  be 
attained.  Mr.  Clay  also  tbok  the  opportunity 
to  disclaim  any  present  connection  with,  or  put 
favors  from  the  bank ;  and, 

"  B^ged  permission  to  trespass  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  on  the  Senate,  to  make  a  state- 
ment concerning  himself  personally.  He  had 
heard  that  one  high  in  orfBce  had  allowed  him- 
self to  assert  that  a  dishonorable  connection 
had  subsisted  between  him  (Mr.  C),  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  the  present 
charter  was  granted,  he  voted  for  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  subscribe,  and  he  did  not  subscribe,  for  a  sin- 
gle share  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  although  he 
confidently  anticipated  a  great  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  stock.  A  few  years  afterwardk,  during 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jones,  is  was  thought,  by 
some  of  his  friends  at  Philadelphia,  expedient  to 
nuke  Iiim  (Mr.  C),  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  was  made  a  director 
without  any  consultation  with  him.  For  that 
purpose  five  shares  were  purchased  for  him,  by 
a  friend,  for  which  he  (Mr.  C),  afterwards  paicL 
When  he  ceased  to  be  a  director,  a  short  time 
subsequently,  he  disposed  of  those  shares.  He 
does  not  now  own,  and  has  not  for  many  years 
been  the  proprietor  of,  a  single  share. 

"When  Mr.  Cheves  was  appointed  president 
of  the  bank,  its  affairs  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  were  in  great  disorder ;  and  his  (Mr. 
G.'s),  professional  services  were  engaged  during 
several  years  for  the  bank  in  those  States.  He 
brought  a  vast  number  of  suits,  and  transacted 
a  great  amount  of  professional  business  for  the 
bulk.  Among  other  suits  was  that  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
seized  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  Ohio, 
which  ho  carried  through  the  inferior  and  su- 
preme courts.  He  was  paid  by  the  bank  the 
usual  compensation  for  these  servioeb,  and  no 
more.  And  he  ventured  to  assert  that  no  pro- 
fessional fees  were  ever  more  honestly  ard  fai^ 
ly  earned.  Ho  had  not,  however,  been  the 
counsel  for  the  bank  for  upwards  of  eight  years 
past.  He  does  not  owe  the  bank,  or  any  one 
of  its  branches,  a  solitary  cent.  Aoout  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a 
highly  estimable  (now  deceased),  friend,  a  large 
amoimt  of  debt  had  been,  as  his  indorser,  thrown 
upon  Wm  (Mr.  C),  and  it  was  principally  due 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  (Mr  C.) 
established  for  himself  a  rigid  economy,  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  worked  bard,  and  pud  off  the  debt 
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kms  since,  without  receiving  from  the  bank  the 
jjSitest&Tor.  Whilst  others  around  him 
«re  dischai^ing  their  debts  in  property,  at 
hieh  Taluations,  he  periodically  renewed  his 
rote  paying  the  discount,  until  it  was  wholly 
extini 


But  it  was  not  every  member  who  could  thus 
absolve  himself  from  bank  connection,  favor,  or 
dependence.     The  list  of  congressional   bor- 
rowers, or  retainers,  was  large— not  less  than 
ilfty  of  the  former  at  a  time,  and  a  score  of  the 
latter;  and  even  after  the  faUure  of  tha  bank 
aad  the  assignment  of  its  efTects,  and  after  all 
possible  liquidations  had  been  effected  by  tak- 
ing property  at  "high  valuation,"  aUowing 
largely  for  « professional  services,"  and  liberal 
resorts  to  the  "profit  and  loss"  account,  there 
remained  many  to  be  sued  by  the  assignees  to 
whom  their  notes  were  passed ;  and  some  of 
such  early  date  as  to  be  met  by  a  plea  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  the  stale  de- 
mand. Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  with  a  "lift  to 
the  pamc"  in  a  reference  to  the  "  fearful  crisis" 
in  which  we  were  involved — the  dangers  ahead 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country— the  perils  of  our 
institutions— and  a  hint  at  his  permanent  reme- 
dy—his panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic— dissolution  of  the  Union.     He  ended 
thus: 

"We  have  (said  Mr.  0.),  arrived  at  a  fearful 
crisis ;  things  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are. 
It  behooves  all  who  love  their  country,  who 
have  jtfection  for  their  offspring,  or  who  have 
any  stake  in  our  institutions,  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. Confidence  is  daily  withdrawing  from 
the  general  government.  Alienation  is  hourly 
going  on.  These  will  necessarily  create  a  state 
of  things  inimical  to  the  existence  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  convul- 
sions must  follow,  and  then  comes  dissolution 
or  despotism ;  when  a  thick  cloud  will  be 
thrown  over  the  cause  of  liberty  and  thd  future 
proi^ects  of  our  country." 


CHAPTER    CII. 

FUBUO  DISTBESa 

FnoH  the  moment  of  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, it  was  B^n  that  the  phm  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  to  force  their  return,  and 
with  it  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  by  operating  on 


the  buBineti«i  of  the  oaaa'jej  and  the  alarms  of 
the  people,  ^'or  this  purpose,  loans  and  accom 
mo^tions  were  to  cease  at  the  mother  bank 
and  all  its  branches,  and  in  all  the  local  banka 
over  which  the  national  bank  had  control ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  discounts  were  stopped, 
curtailments  were  made ;  and  all  business  men 
called  on  for  the  payment  of  all  they  owed,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  the  usual  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  stopped.  This  pressure  was  made  to 
fijl  upon  the  buBinei>H  community,  especially 
upon  large  establishments  employing  a  great 
many  operatives ;  so  as  to  thi  ow  ao  many  labor- 
ing people  as  possible  out  of  employment.  At 
the  same  time,  politicians  engaged  in  making 
panic,  had  what  amounts  they  pleased,  an  in- 
stance of  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  a  single  one  of 
these  agitators,  being  detected;  and  a  loan  of 
$1,100,000  to  a  broker,  employed  in  making  dis- 
tress, and  in  reiieving  it  in  favored  cases  at  a 
usury  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  per  month. 
In  this  manner,  the  business  community  was 
oppressed,  and  in  idl  parts  of  the  Union  at  the 
same  time:  the  organization  of  the  national 
bank,  with  bmnches  in  every  State,  and  its  con- 
trol over  local  banks,  being  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  have  its  policy  carried  into  effect  in  all 
places,  'nd  at  the  same  moment.  The  first  step 
in  this  f  olicy  was  to  get  up  distress  meetings — 
a  thicg  easily  done— and  then  to  have  these 
meetings  properly  officered  and  conducted.  Men 
who  had  voted  for  Jackson,  but  now  renounced 
him,  were  procured  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  orators ;  distress  orations 
were  delivered ;  and,  after  sufficient  exercise  in 
that  way,  a  memorial  and  a  set  of  resolves, 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  were  presented  and 
adopted.  After  adoption,  the  old  way  of  send- 
ing by  the  mail  was  discarded,  and  a  deputation 
selected  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  make 
delivery  of  their  lugubrious  document.  These 
memorials  generally  came  in  duplicate,  to  be 
presented,  in  both  Houses  at  once,  by  a  senator 
from  the  State  and  the  representative  from  the 
district.  These,  on  presenting  the  petition,  de- 
livered a  distress  harangue  on  its  contents, 
often  supported  by  two  or  three  adjunct  speak- 
ere,  although  there  was  a  rule  to  forbid  any 
thing  being  said  on  such  occasions,  except  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents.  Now 
they  were  read  in  violation  of  the  rule,  and 
spoke  upon  in  violation  of  the  rule,  and  printed 
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never  to  be  read  again,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, never  more  to  be  seen  bj  it ;  and  bound 
up  in  volumes  to  encumber  i^  shelves  of  the 
public  documents.  Every  .  ling,  for  three 
months,  the  presentation  Oi  «)Be  memorials, 
with  speeches  to  enforce  them,  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  House:  all  the  memorials  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  same  mint,  and  the  orations 
generally  cast  after  the  same  pattern.  These 
harangues  generally  gave,  in  the  first  place,  some 
.  topographical  or  historical  notice  of  the  county 
or  town  iW>m  which  it  came — sometimes  with  a 
hint  of  its  revolutionary  services — then  a  de- 
scription of  the  felicity  which  it  enjoyed  while 
the  bank  had  the  deposits ;  then  the  ruin  which 
came  upon  it,  at  their  loss ;  winding  up  usually 
with  a  great  quantity  of  indignation  against  the 
man  whose  illegal  and  cruel  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned such  destruction  upon  their  business. 
The  meetings  were  sometimes  held  by  young 
sten ;  sometimes  by  old  men ;  sometimes  by  the 
laboring,  sometimes  by  the  mercantile  class; 
sometimes  miscellaneous,  and  irrespective  of 
party ;  and  usually  sprinkled  over  with  a  smart 
number  of  former  Jackson-men,  who  had  ab- 
jured him  on  account  of  this  conduct  to  the 
bonk.  Some  passages  will  be  given  firom  a  few 
of  these  speeches,  as  specimens  of  the  whole;  the 
quantity  of  which  contributed  to  swell  the  pub- 
lication of  the  debates  of  that  Congress  to  four 
large  volumes  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages 
each.  Thus,  Mr.  Tyler  of  Tiiginia,  in  present- 
ing a  memorial  from  Gulpeper  county,  and  hint- 
ing at  the  miUtary  character  of  the  county, 
said: 

"  The  county  of  Culpcpcr,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, had  been  distinguished  for  its  whiggism 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  the  first  to  hoist  the  revolu- 
tionary banner,  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  they 
were  second  to  but  one  county,  and  that  was  the 
good  county  of  Hanover,  which  had  expressed 
the  same  opinion  with  them  on  this  all-import- 
ant subject.  He  presented  the  memorial  of  these 
sons  of  the  whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  asked 
that  it  might  bo  read,  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  and  printed." 

Mr.  Robbins  of  Rhode  Island,  in  presenting 
memorials  fivm  the  towns  of  Smithfield  and 
Cumberland  in  that  State : 

"A  small  river  runs  through  these  towns,  call- 
ed Blackstone  River;  a  narrow  stream,  of  no 
neat  volume  of  water,  but  perennial  and  un- 
uiling,  and  possessing  great  power  from  the  fre- 


queney  and  greatness  of  its  falls.    Prior  to 
1791.  this  power  had  always  run  to  waste  ex> 
oept  nere  and  there  r  saW  null  or  a  grist  miil  to 
supply  the  ezi^ndei.  of  a  sparse  neighborhood, 
and  one  inconsiderable  forge.  Since  that  period 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  place  tibat 
power,  instead  of  running  to  waste,  has 'been 
ap)>Iied  to  the  use  of  propelling  machinery  till 
the  valley  of  that  small  river  has  become'  tho 
Manchester  of  America.    That  power  is  so  un- 
limited, that  scarcely  any  Innitation  can  be  fixed 
to  its  capability  of  progressive  increase  in  its 
application.   That  valley,  in  these  towns,  already 
has  in  it  over  thirty  different  establishments:  it 
has  in  it  two  millions  of  fixed  capital  in  those 
establishments ;  it  has  expended  in  it  annutdlv 
m  the  wages  of  manual  labor,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ;  it  has  in  it  one  hundred  thousand 
spindles  in  operation.    I  should  say  it  had— for 
one  half  of  these  spindles  are  already  suspended 
and  the  other  half  soon  must  be  suspended,  if 
the  present  state  of  things  continues.    On  the 
bank  of  that  river,  the  first  cotton  spindle  was 
established  in  America.    The  invention  of  Ark- 
wright,  in  1791,  escaped  from  the  jealous  prohi- 
bitions of  England,  and  planted  itself  there.    It 
was  brought  over  by  a  Mr.  Slater,  who  had  been 
a  laboring  manufacturer  in  England,  but  who 
was  not  a  machinist.    He  brought  it  over,  not 
in  models,  but  in  his  own  mind,  and  fortunately 
he  was  blessed  with  a  mind  capacious  of  such 
things,  and  which  by  its  fair  fruits,  has  made 
him  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  his  adopted  countiy. 
There  he  made  the  first  essays  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  has  spread  go 
far  and  wide  in  this  country,  and  risen  to  such 
a  height  thai  it  makes  a  demand  annually  for 
two  hun'ired  and  liftv  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
— about  one  fourth  of  .•11  the  cotton  crop  of  all 
our  cotftn-growing  States;  makes  for  those 
States,  foi  their  staple,  the  best  market  in  the 
world,  except  that  of  England :  it  was  rapidly 
becoming  ro  them  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  that  of  England ;  still  better,  it 
was  rapidly  becoming  for  them  a  market  to 
weigh  down  and  preponderate  in  the  scale  against 
all  the  other  markets  of  the  world  taken  to- 
gether.   Now,  all  those  prospects  are  blasted  by 
one  breath  of  the  Executive  administration  of 
this  country.    Now  every  thing  in  that  valley, 
every  thing  in  possession,  every  thing  in  pros- 
pect, is  tottering  to  its  fall.    One  half  of  thos« 
one  hundred  thousand  spindles  are,  as  I  before 
stated,  already  stopped ;  the  other  half  arc  still 
continued,  but  at  a  loss  to  the  owners,  and  pure- 
ly from  charity  to  tho  laborers ;  but  tliis  charitj 
has  its  limit ;  and  regard  to  their  own  eafetj 
will  soon  constrain  them  to  stop  tho  other  half 
Five  months  ago,  had  one  travelled  through  that 
valley  and  witnessed  the  scenes  then  displayed 
there — their  numerous  and  dense  population,  all 
industrious,  and  thriving,  and  contented— had 
heard  the  busy  hum  of  industry  in  their  hourt 
of  labor— the  notes  of  joy  in  their  hours  of  i» 
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Itxatiou — ^hod  aeon  the  plenty  of  their  tables, 
the  comforts  of  their  firesides — had,  in  a  word, 
(ten  in  every  countenance  the  content  of  every 
heart;  and  if  that  same  person  should  travel 
through  the  some  valley  hereafter,  and  should 
find  it  then  deserted,  and  desolate,  and  silent  as 
the  valley  of  death,  and  covered  over  with  the 
solitary  and  mouldering  ruins  of  those  numer- 
ous establishments,  ho  would  say, '  Surely  the 
hind  of  the  ruthless  destroyer  has  been  hero  1' 
How  if  the  present  state  of  ti)ings  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  surely  as  blood  follows  the  knife  that 
has  been  plunged  to  the  heart,  and  death  ensues, 
so  surely  that  change  there  is  to  take  place ;  and 
ho  who  ought  to  have  been  their  guardian  angel, 
will  have  been  that  ruthless  destroyer." 

And  thus  Mr.  Webster,  in  presenting  a  me- 
morial from  Franklin  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania : 

'■  The  county  of  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  in  the  great  State  of 
PennsylTania.  It  was  situated  in  a  rich  lime- 
stone valley,  nnd,  in  its  main  character,  was 
agricultural.  He  had  the  j'leasure,  last  year,  to 
pass  through  it,  and  see  it  for  the  first  time, 
when  its  rich  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  were  ri- 
pcDUig,  and,  certainly,  he  little  thought  then, 
that  he  should,  at  this  time  have  to  present  to 
the  Senate  such  undeniable  proofs  of  their  actual, 
severe  and  pressing  distress.  As  he  had  said, 
the  inhabitants  of  Franklin  county  were  princi- 
pally agriculturists,  and,  of  these,  the  majority 
were  the  tillers  of  their  own  land.  They  were  in- 
terested, also,  in  manufactures  to  a  great  extent ; 
they  had  ten  or  twelve  forges,  and  upwards  of 
four  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on 
the  product  of  their  own  labor.  The  hands 
employed  in  this  business  were  a  peculiar  race 
—miners,  colliers,  &c. — and,  if  other  employment 
was  to  be  afibided  them,  they  would  find  them- 
selves unsuitcd  for  it.  These  manufactories  had 
been  depressed,  from  causes  so  well  explained, 
and  80  well  understood,  that  nobody  could  now 
doubt  them.  They  were  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cotton  factories  he  had  adverted  to 
some  days  aso.  There  was  no  demand  for  their 
products,  the  consignee  did  not  receive  them 
—he  did  not  hope  to  dispose  of  them,  and  would 
not  give  his  paper  for  them.  It  was  well  known 
that,  when  a  manufactured  article  was  sent  to 
the  cities,  the  manufacturer  expected  to  obtain 
an  advance  on  them,  which  he  got  cashed.  This 
whole  operation  having  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  the  derangement  of  the  cuiTency,  the  source 
of  business  was  dried  up.  There  were  other 
manufactories  in  that  county  that  also  felt  the 
pressure— paper  factories  and  manufactories  of 
straw  paper,  wliich  increased  the  gains  of  agri- 
culture. These,  too,  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  dismissmg  many  of  those  employed  by 
them,  which  necessity  brought  this  matter  of 
Ezecutivo  interference  home  to  every  man's 
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labor  and  property:  He  had  ascertained  the 
prices  of  produce  as  now,  and  in  November  last, 
m  the  State  of  Pennysylvania,  and  from  these,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  in  the  interior  region,  on  the 
thi«shing  floors,  they  had  not  escaped  the  evils 
which  hid  affected  the  prices  of  com  and  rye  at 
Ohambersburg.  They  were  hardly  to  be  got 
rid  of  at  any  price.  The  loss  on  wheat,  the 
great  product  of  the  county,  was  thirty  cents. 
Clover  seed,  another  great  product,  hud  fallen 
from  six  dollars  per  bushel  to  four  dollars. 
This  downfall  of  agricultural  produce  described 
the  effect  of  the  measure  of  the  Executive  better 
than  all  the  evidences  that  had  been  hitherto . 
offered.  These  mcmoiialists,  for  themselves, 
were  sick,  sick  enough  of  the  Executive  experi- 
ment." 

And  thus  Mr.  Southard  in  presenting  the 
memorial  of  four  thousand  "  young  men  "  of  the 
city  01  ir'niladelphia : 

"  With  but  very  few  of  them  am  I  personally 
acquainted — and  must  rely,  in  what  I  say  of 
them,  upon  what  I  know  of  those  few,  and  upon 
the  iuformation  received  from  others,  which  I 
regard  aa  sure  and  safe.  And  on  these,  I  ven- 
ture to  assure  the  Senate,  that  no  meet'  ^g  of 
young  men  can  be  collected,  in  any  portion  of 
our  wide  country,  on  any  occasion,  containing 
more  intelligence — more  virtuous  purpose — 
more  manly  and  honorable  feeling — more  de- 
cided and  energetic  character  What  they  say; 
they  think.  What  they  resolve  they  will  ac- 
complish. Their  proceedings  were  ardent  and 
animated — their  resolutions  are  drawn  with 
spirit ;  but  are  such  as,  I  think,  may  be  pro- 
perly i-eceived  and  respected  by  the  Senate. 
They  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Executive — 
to  the  present  condition  of  the- country — to  the 
councils  which  now  direct  its  destinies.  They 
admit  that  older  and  more  mature  judgments 
may  better  understand  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  its  practical  operations,  but  they  act 
upon  a  feclini;  just  in  itself,  and  valuable  in  its 
effects,  that  they  are  fit  to  form  and  express 
opinions  on  public  measures  and  public  princi- 
ples, which  shall  be  their  own  guide  in  their 
present  and  future  conduct ;  and  they  express  a 
confident  reliance  on  the  moral  and  physical 
vigor  and  untamable  love  of  freedom  of  the  young 
men  of  the  United  States  to  save  us  from  (Jes- 
potism,  open  and  avowed,  or  silent,  insidious, 
and  deceitful.  They  were  attracted,  or  rather 
urged,  sir,  to  this  meeting,  and  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  and  opinionSj  by  what  they 
saw  around,  and  knew  of  the  action  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive upon  the  currency  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  have  just  entered,  or  are  about 
entering,  on  the  busy  occupations  of  manhood, 
and  are  suddenly  surprised  by  a  state  of  things 
around  them,  new  to  their  observation  and  ex- 
perience. Calamity  had  been  a  stranger  in  their 
Eathway.  They  have  grown  up  through  their 
oyhood  iy  the  enjoyments  of  present  comfort^ 
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and  the  anticipationsof  future  prosperity— their 
■en;or8  actively  and  Buocessfully  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  of  the  community,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  employments  open  before  their 
own  inil:"<try  and  hopes — the  institutions  of' 
their  country  *icloved,  and  their  protecting  in- 
fluence covering  the  exertions  of  all  for  their 
benefit  and  happiness.  In  this  state  they  saw 
the  public  prosperity,  with  which  alone  they 
were  familiar,  blasted,  and  for  the  time  destroyed. 
The  whole  scene,  their  whole  country,  was 
changed ;  they  witnessed  fortunes  falling,  home- 
steads ruined,  merchants  failing,  artisans  broken, 
mechanics  impoverished,  all  the  employments 
on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  paralyzed ; 
labor  denied  to  the  needy,  and  reward  to  the 
industrious ;  losses  of  millions  of  property  and 
gloom  settling  where  joy  and  happiness  before 
existed.  They  felt  the  sirocco  pass  by,  and 
desolate  the  plains  where  peace,  *>nd  animation, 
and  happiness  exulted." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay  in  presenting  a  memorial 
from  Lexington,  Kentucky : 

"  If  ther«  was  any  spot  in  the  Union,  likely 
to  be  exempt  from  the  calamities  that  nad  of- 
tiicted  the  others,  it  would  be  the  region  about 
Lexington  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  No- 
where, to  no  other  country,  has  Providence 
been  more  bountiful  in  its  gifts.  A  country  so 
rich  and  fertile  that  it  yielded  in  fair  and  good 
seasons  from  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  country — 
all  the  land  in  it,  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
wa«  in  parks  (natural  meadows),  filled  with 
flocks  and  herds,  fattening  on  its  luxuriant 
grass.  But  in  what  country,  in  what  climate, 
the  most  favored  by  Heaven,  can  happiness  and 
prosperity  exist  against  bad  government,  against 
misrule,  and  against  rash  and  ill-advised  experi- 
ments ?  On  the  mountain's  top,  in  the  moun- 
tain's cavern,  in  the  remotest  borders  of  the 
country,  every  where,  every  interest  has  been 
affected  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Executive. 
While  he  admitted  that  the  solicitude  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends  was  excited  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  yet 
they  felt  a  deeper  solicitude  for  the  restoration 
of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws.  It  is  this  which  excites  their  appre- 
b^sions,  and  creates  all  their  alarm.  He  would 
not,  at  this  time,  enlarge  further  on  the  subject 
of  this  memorial.  He  would  only  remark,  that 
hemp,  the  great  staple  of  the  part  of  the  country' 
from  whence  the  memorial  came,  had  fallen 
twenty  per  cent,  since  he  left  home,  and  that 
Indian  com,  another  of  its  greatest  staples,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the 
use  of  man,  which  the  farmer  converted  into 
most  of  the  articles  of  his  consumption,  fur- 
nishing him  with  food  and  raiment,  had  &llen  to 
an  equal  extent.  There  were  in  that  county 
six  thousand  fiit  bullocks  now  remaining  unsold, 
when,  long  before  this  time  last  year,  there  was 


ncaroely  one  to  be  purchased.  They  were  -^a 
sold,  because  the  butchers  could  not  c  jvajn 
from  the  banks  the  usual  facilities  in  the  war 
of  discounts ;  they  could  not  obtain  funds  in 
anticipation  of  thfir  sales  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase;  and  now  $100,000  worth  of  this  species 
of  property  remains  on  hand,  which,  if  sold,  woufj 
have  been  scattered  through  the  country  by  the 
graziers,  producing  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  so  largo  a  circulation.  Every 
fanner  was  too  well  aware  of  these  fiicts  one 
moment  to  doubt  them.  We  are,  md  Mr.  C 
not  a  complaining  people.  We  think  not  bo 
much  of  distress.  Qive  us  our  laws — guarantee 
to  us  our  constitution — and  we  will  be  content 
with  almost  any  form  of  government." 

And  Mr.  Webster  thus,  in  presenting  a  me- 
morial from  Lynn,  Massachusetts : 

"  Those  members  of  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  W. 
who  have  travelle«i  from  Boston  to  Salem  or  to 
Nahant,  will  remember  the  town  of  Lynn.    It 
is  a  beautiful  town,  situated  upon  the  sea  is 
highly  industrious,  and  has  been  hitherto  pros- 
perous and  flourishing.    With  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  souls,  its  great  business  is  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.    Three  thousand  persons 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  engaged  in  this 
manufacture.    They  make  and  sell,  ordinarily 
two  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  for  which! 
at  75  cents  a  pair,  they  receive  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    They  consume  half 
a  million  of  dollars  worth  of  leather,  of  which 
they  buy  a  large  portion  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  and  the  rest  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood.   The  articles  manufactured  by  them  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  finding  their 
way  into  every  principal  port,  from  Eastport 
round  to  St.  Louis.    Now,  sir,  when  I  was  last 
among  the  pople  of  this  handsome  town,  all 
was  prosperity  and  happiness.    Their  business 
was   not  extravagantly  profitable ;  they  were 
not  growing  rich  over  fast,  but  they  were  com- 
fortable, all  employed,  and  all  satisfied  and  cou 
tented.    But,  sir,  with  them,  as  with  others,  a 
most  serious  change  has  taken  place.    They  find 
their  usutl  employments  suddenly  arrested,  from 
the  same  cause  which  has  smitten  other  parts 
of  the    country  with  like  effects;  and  they 
have  sent  forward  a  memorial,  which  I  hm 
now  the   honor  of  laying  before  the  Scnatf. 
This  memoral,  sir,  is  signed  by  nine  hundred  of 
the  legal  voters  or  the  town ;  and  I  understand 
the  largest  number  of  votes  known  to  have  been 
given  is  one  thousand.    Their  memorial  is  short; 
it  complains  of  the  illegal  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, of  the  attack  on  tho  bank,  and  of  theetiect 
of  these  measures  on  their  business." 

And  thus  Mr.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  in  present- 
ing petitions  from  Washington  county  in  that 
State: 

"  They  depict  in  strong  colors  the  daily  iin 
creasing  distress  with  which  they  are  suirouiid 
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li    They  deeply  deplore  It,  without  the  ability 
to  relieve  it,  and  thoy  ascribo  their  condition  to 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  a  total 
want  of  confidence,  not  only  bitwcen  man  and 
man  but  between  banks  situated  oven  in  the 
game  neighborhood  —  all  proccedinf?,  as  they 
believe,  from  tho  removal  of  the  public  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States.     Four 
months  since,  and  tho  counties  from  whence 
these  memorials  proceed,  presented  a  popula- 
tion as  contended  and  prosperous  as  could  be 
found  in  any  section  of  the  country.    But,  sir, 
in  that  short  period,  the  picture  ia  reversed. 
Their  rich  and  productive  lands,  which  lost  fall 
were  sought  after  with  avidity  at  high  prices, 
they  inform  us,  have  fallen  25  per  cent.,  and  no 
purehasors  are  to  bo  found  even  at  that  reduced 
price.    Wheat,  the  staple  of  that  region  of  the 
CDuntry,  was  never  much  lower,  if  as  low.    Flour 
is  quoted  in  Alexandria  at  $i  75,  where  a  large 
portion  of  their  crops  seek  a  market.    These 
honest,  industrious   people   cannot  withstand 
the  cruel  and  ruinous  consequences  of  this  des- 
perate and  unnecessary  experiment.    The  coun- 
try cannot  bear  it,  and  unless  speedy  relief  is 
afibrded,  the  result  of  it  will  be  n.s  disastrous  to 
those  who  projected  it,  as  to  the  country  at 
large,  who  are  afflicted  with  it." 

And  thus  Mr.  Webster,  presenting  a  petit' on 
from  tho  master  builders  of  Philadelphia,  sent 
on  by  a  large  deputation : 

"  I  rise,  sir,  to  perform  a  pleasing  duty.  It  is 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  the  building  mechanics  of  tho  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tho  country,  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary. This  meeting  consisted  of  three  thousand 
persons,  and  was  composed  of  carpenters,  masons, 
brickmakors,  bricklayers,  painters  and  glaziers, 
linw  burners,  plasterers,  lumber  merchants  and 
others,  whose  occupations  are  connected  with 
the  building  of  houses.  I  am  proud,  sir,  that  so 
respectable,  so  important,  and  so  substantial  a 
clasi  of  mechanics,  havo  intrusted  me  witli  the 
presentment  of  their  opinions  and  feelings  re- 
specting^ the  present  distress  of  the  country,  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  happy  if  they  have  scon,  in 
the  course  pursued  by  me  hero,  a  policy  favor- 
able to  the  protection  of  their  interest,  and  the 
prosperity  of  their  families.  Theso  intelligent 
and  sensible  men,  theso  highly  useful  citizens, 
have  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  late  measures 
of  government  upon  their  own  concerns ;  and 
the  resolutions  which  I  have  now  to  present, 
fully  express  their  convictions  on  tho  subject. 
They  propose  not  to  reason,  but  to  testify ;  they 
speak  what  they  do  know. 

"  Sir,  listen  to  tho  statement ;  hear  the  facts. 
The  committee  state,  sir,  that  eight  thousand 
persons  are  ordinarily  employed  in  building 
houses,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phihidelphia; 
a  number  which,  with  their  families,  would  make 


quite  a  oonsidemble  town.  They  f\irther  state, 
tnat  the  average  number  of  houses,  which  this 
body  of  mechanics  has  built,  for  the  last  five 
years,  is  twelve  hundred  houses  a  year.  The 
average  cost  of  theso  houses  is  computed  at  two 
thousand  dollars  each.  Hero  is  a  business,  then, 
sir,  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Such  has  been  tho  average  of  tho 
last  five  years.  And  what  is  it  now?  Sir,  tho 
committee  state  that  the  business  has  fallen  off 
seventy-five  per  cent,  at  least ;  that  is  to  •  say, 
that,  at  most,  only  one-quarter  part  of  their 
usual  employment  now  remains.  This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  building  contracts 
are  made.  It  is  now  known  what  is  to  be  the 
business  of  tho  year.  Mony  of  those '  persons, 
who  have  heretofore  had,  every  year,  contracts 
for  several  houses  on  hand,  have  this  year  no 
contract  at  all.  They  havo  been  obliged  to  dis- 
miss their  hands,  to  turn  them  over  to  any 
scraps  of  employment  they  could  find,  or  to 
leave  them  in  idleness,  for  want  of  any  employ  • 
mcnt. 

"Sir,  the  agitations  of  the  country  ore  not  to 
be  hushed  by  authority.  Opinions,  from  how- 
ever high  quarters,  >vill  not  quiet  them.  The 
condition  of  the  nation  calls  for  action,  for  mea- 
sures, for  tho  prompt  interposition  of  Congiess ; 
and  until  Congress  shall  act,  bo  it  sooner  or  bo 
it  later,  there  will  be  no  content,  no  repose,  no 
restoration  of  former  prosperity.  Whoever  sup- 
poses, sir,  that  ho,  or  that  any  man,  can  quiet  the 
discontents,  or  hush  the  complaints  of  the  people 
by  merely  saying,  "peace,  bo  still!"  mistakes, 
shockingly  mistakes,  the  real  condition  of  things, 
It  is  an  agitation  of  interests,  not  of  opinions ;  a 
sevei'e  pressure  on  men's  property  and  their  means 
of  living,  not  a  barren  contest  about  abstract 
sentiments.  Even,  sir,  the  voice  of  party,  often  so 
sovereign,  is  not  of  power  to  subdue  discontents 
and  stifle  complaints.  The  people,  sir,  feel  great 
interests  to  be  at  stake,  and  they  are  rousing 
thciuselves  to  protect  those  interests.  They 
consider  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  govern- 
ment is  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for 
the  government.  They  hold  the  former  of  these 
two  propositions,  and  they  mean  to  prove  it. 

"  Mr.  President,  this  measure  of  the  Secretary 
has  produced  a  degree  of  evil  that  cannot  be 
borne.  Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  it  cannot  be 
borne.  A  tottering  state  of  credit,  cramped 
means,  loss  of  property  and  loss  of  employment, 
doubts  of  the  condition  of  others,  doubts  of  their 
own  condition,  constant  fear  of  failures  and  new 
explosions,  an  awful  dread  of  the  futiu-e — sir 
when  a  consciousness  of  all  these  things  accom- 
panies a  man,  at  his  breakfast,  his  dinner  and 
his  supper:  when  it  attends  him  through  his 
hours,  both  of  labor  and  rest ;  when  it  even  dis- 
turbs and  haunts  his  dreams,  and  when  he  feels, 
too,  that  that  which  is  thus  gnawing  upon  him 
is  the  pure  result  of  foolish  and  rash  meas- 
ures of  government,  depend  upon  it  he  will  not 
bear  it.  A  deranged  and  disordered  currency 
the  ruin  of  occupation,  distress  for  present  mean^ 
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the  proBtrmtion  of  credit  and  confidence,  and  all 
this  without  hope  of  improvement  or  cliange,  is 
a  atato  uf  things  which  no  intelligent  people  can 
long  endure." 

Mr.  Olay  rose  to  second  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  refer  and  print  this  memorial ;  and, 
after  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  property 
of  the  country  had  been  reduced  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  value,  by  the  measures  of 
the  government,  thus  apostrophized  the  Vice- 
FrcBident  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  charging  him  with 
a  message  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson : 

"  But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses 
BuflBcient  power  and  influence  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic distresses.    In  twenty-four  hours,  the  execu- 
tive branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would 
afford  nn  efficacious  and  substantial  remedy,  and 
re-establish  confidence.    And  those  who,  in  this 
chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not 
render  a  bettor  service  than  to  repair  to  the  exe- 
cutive mansion,  and,  placing  before  the  Chief 
Magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  aban- 
don his  fatal  experiment.    No  one,  sir,  can  per- 
form tliat  duty  with  more  propriety  than  your- 
Belf.     [The  Vice-President.]    You  can,  if  you 
will,  induce  him  to  change  his  course.    To  t^-ou, 
then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feel- 
ings softened  and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress 
which  pervades  every  class  of  our  countrymen, 
I  make  the  appeal.    By  your  ofBcial  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  President,  you  maintain 
with  him  an  intercourse  which  I  neither  enjoy 
nor  covet.     Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without 
exaggeration,  but  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding 
country.    Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  un- 
dono  by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  put  in  operation.    Tell  him  that  his 
experiment  is  opc.ating  en  the  nation  like  the 
philosopher's  experir  lent  upon  a  convulsed  ani- 
mal, in  an  exhauste*.  receiver,  and  that  it  must 
expire,  in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it  free 
and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of 
the  people  to  be  revived  and  restored.   Tell  him 
that,  in  a  single  city,  more  than  sixty  bankrupt- 
cies, involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  mil- 
Iwns  of  dollars,  have  occurred.    Tell  him  of  the 
alarming  decline  in  the  value  of  all  property,  of 
the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  industry, 
of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  businecs, 
and  of  the  close  of  numerous  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, which,  a  few  short  months  ago, 
were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.    De- 
pict to  him,  if  you  can  find  language  to  portray, 
the  heartrending  wretchedness  of  thousands  of 
the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment. 
Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no 
.onger  able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  of  uncUui 
and  unfed  orphans  who  have  been  driven,  by  his 
Oplicy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but 


vesterdar  they  were  gaining  an  honest  liveli. 
hood.  Say  to  him  that  if  flrmnesa  be  honor* 
able,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  in< 
tiinately  allied  'to  another  quality,  of  the  most 
pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
erroneous  Bystom.  Tell  him  how  much  more 
true  glorv  is  to  be  won  by  retracing  false  stops 
than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  his  country  is 
overwhelmed  in  bankniptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  him 
of  the  ardent  attachment,  the  unbounded  devo- 
tion, the  enthusiastic  gratitude,  towards  him  so 
often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  thev  deserve,  at  his  hands,  Iwttcr 
treatment.  Tell  him  to  ^uard  himself  against 
the  possibility  of  an  odious  comparison  ivith 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  con- 
templating with  indifierenoe  the  conflagratiou 
of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  rcf^aled  liimgclf 
during  the  terrific  scene  in  the  tlirong  of  hia 
dancing  courtiers.  If  you  desire  to  secure  for 
yourself  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor 
describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress  al- 
ready produced,  and  the  certain  ruin  which  must 
ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures.  Tell 
him  that  ho  has  been  abused,  deceived,  betray- 
ed, by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unprincipled  men 
around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  alleviate  or  termmato  the  public  distress 
are  paralyzed  and  likely  to  provo  totally  un- 
avaihng,  from  his  influence  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw 
their  support,  or  to  take  a  course  repugnant  to 
his  wishes  and  feeUngs.  Tell  him  that,  in  his 
bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  docs 
the  power  abide  to  relievo  the  country ;  and 
that,  unless  he  opens  it  to  conviction,  and  cor- 
rects the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tonnuo 
can  express  the  awfnl  consequences  v.'hich  may  fol- 
low. Entreat  him  to  pause,  and  to  reflect  that 
there  is  a  point  bevond  which  human  endurance 
cannot  go;  and  let  him  not  drive  thi^rave,  gener- 
ous, and  patriotic  people  to  madness  and  despair." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  apostrophe,  the 
Vice-President  maintained  the  utmost  decomm 
of  countenance,  looking  respectfully,  and  even 
innocently  at  the  speaker,  all  the  while,  as  if 
treasuring  up  every  word  he  said  to  be  faithfully 
repeated  to  the  President.  After  it  was  om, 
and  the  Vice-President  had  called  some  senator 
to  the  chair,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  aslicd 
him  for  a  pinch  of  his  fine  maccoboy  snuff  (as 
he  often  did) ;  and,  having  received  it,  wallicd 
away.  But  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
took  the  performance  seriously  to  heart,  and 
adopted  this  resolution,  which  the  indefatigablo 
Hezekiah  Niles  "  registered"  for  the  information 
of  posterity : 

"  Resolved.  That  Martin  Van  Buren  deeerres, 
and  will  receive  the  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
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ihonid  he  shrink  fVom  the  responKibility  of  con- 
veyin;;  to  Andrew  Jackson  the  mcRsogo  sent 
by  the  honomblc  Henry  Clay,  when  the  build- 
ers' memorial  was  presented  to  tho  Senate.  I 
charge  you,  said  ho,  go  tho  President  and  tell 
him— tell  him  If  he  would  save  his  country — if 
he  would  save  himself — toll  him  to  stop  short, 
and  ponder  well  his  course — tell  him  to  retrace 
his  steps,  before  the  injured  and  insulted  people, 
infuriated  by  his  experiment  upon  their  happi- 
ness rises  in  the  majesty  of  power,  and  hurls 
the  usurper  down  from  the  scat  he  occupies,  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again." 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  these  distress*  petitions, 
and  distress  harangurs,  by  showing:  that  they 
were  nothing  but  a  reproduction,  with  a  change 
of  names  and  dates,  of  tho  same  kind  of  speccheH 
and  petitions  which  wei»  heard  in  the  year  1811, 
when  tho  charter  of  tho  first  national  b-ink  was 
expiring,  and  when  General  Jackson  w.is  not 
President— when  Jlr.  Taney  was  hot  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — when  no  deposits  had  been 
removed,  and  when  there  was  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  government ;  and  ho 
read  copiously  from  tho  Congress  debaten  of  that 
day  to  justify  what  he  said ;  and  declared  the 
two  scenes,  so  far  as  the  distress  was  concerned, 
to  be  identical.  After  reading  from  these  peti- 
tions and  speeches,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

"All  the  machinery  of  alarm  and  distress  was 
iu  as  full  activity  at  that  time  as  at  present,  and 
with  the  same  identical  effects.  Town  meetings 
—memorials — resolutions — deputations  to  Con- 
gress—alarming speeches  in  Congress.  Tho 
price  of  all  property  was  shown  to  be  depressed. 
Hemp  sunk  in  Philadelphia  from  $350  to  $250 
per  ton;  Hour  sunk  from  $11  a  barrel  to  $7  75 ; 
all  real  estate  fell  thirty  per  cent. ;  five  hundred 
houses  were  suspended  in  their  erection;  the 
rent  of  money  rose  to  one  and  a  half  per  month 
on  the  best  paper.  Confidence  destroyed — 
manufactories  stopped — workmen  dismissed — 
and  the  ruin  of  the  country  confidently  pre- 
dicted. This  was  the  scene  then ;  and  for  what 
object  1  Purely  and  simply  to  obtain  a  recharter 
of  tho  bank — purely  and  simply  to  force  a  re- 
charter  from  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the 
country ;  for  there  was  no  removal  of  deposits 
then  to  be  complained  of,  and  to  be  made  the 
scape-goat  of  a  studied  and  premeditated  attempt 
to  operate  upon  Congress  through  the  alarms 
of  the  people  and  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty. There  was  not  even  a  curtailment  of 
discounts  then.  The  wAolo  scene  was  fictitious ; 
but  it  was  a  case  in  which  fiction  does  the  mis- 
chief of  truth.  A  false  alarm  in  the  money 
market  produces  all  the  eficcts  of  real  danger ; 
and  thus,  as  much  distress  was  proclaimed  in 
Congress  in  1811 — as  much  distress  was  proved 
to  exist,  and  really  did  existr— then  as  now; 


without  a  single  cause  to  bo  alleged  then,  which 
is  alleged  now.  But  the  nower  and  organization 
of  the  bank  made  the  alarm  then ;  its  power 
and  organization  make  it  now;  and  fictitious  on 
both  occasions ;  and  men  were  ruined  then,  aa 
now,  by  tho  power  of  imaginary  danger,  which 
in  tho  moneyed  world,  has  all  the  ruinous  cfl'ects 
of  real  danger.  No  deposits  wore  removed  then, 
and  tho  reason  was,  as  assigned  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
to  Congress,  that  the  government  had  borrowed 
moro  than  tho  amount  of  tho  deposits  from  the 
bank ;  and  this  loan  would  enable  her  to  pro- 
tect her  interest  in  every  contingency.  The 
o[)cn  object  of  the  bank  then  was  a  recharter. 
The  knights  entered  the  lists  with  their  visors 
off— no  war  in  disguise  then  for  the  renewal 
of  a  charter  under  the  tilting  and  jousting  «f  a 
masquerade  scufilc  for  recovery  of  deposits." 

This  was  a  complete  reply,  to  which  no  one 
could  make  any  answer ;  and  tho  two  distresses 
all  proved  the  same  thing,  that  a  powerful  na- 
tional bank  could  make  distress  when  it  pleased ; 
and  would  always  please  to  do  it  when  it  had  an 
object  to  gain  by  it — either  in  forcing  a  recharter 
or  in  reaping  a  harvest  of  profit  by  making  a 
contraction  of  debts  after  having  made  an  ex- 
pansion of  credits. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  people  in  after  times  to 
realize  the  degree  of  excitement,  of  agitation  and 
of  commotion  which  was  produced  by  this  or- 
ganized attempt  to  make  panic  and  distress. 
Tho  great  cities  especially  were  the  scene  of 
commotions  but  little  short  of  frenzy — public 
meetings  of  thousands,  tho  most  inflammatory 
harangues,  cannon  firing,  great  feasts — and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  spoke  against  the 
President  received  when  they  travelled  with 
public  honors,  like  conquering  generals  return- 
ing from  victorioiis  battle  fields — met  by  masses, 
saluted  with  acclamations,  escorted  by  process- 
ions, and  their  lodgings  surroundcxl  by  thousands 
calling  for  a  view  of  their  persons.  The  gaining 
of  a  municipal  election  in  the  city  of  New-York 
put  the  climax  upon  this  enthusiasm ;  and  some 
instances  taken  from  tho  every  day  occurrences 
of  the  tim'  ly  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  ex- 
travagant exaltation.    Thus : 

"Mr.  Webster,  on  his  late  journey  to  Boston, 
was  received  and  parted  with  at  Philadelphia, 
New-York,  Providence,  &c.,  by  thousands  of  the 
people." 

"  Messrs.  Poindexter,  Preston  and  McDufBe 
visited  Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
and  received  the  most  flattering  attention  of  the 
citizens — thousands  having  waited  upon  to 
honor  them;  and  they  were  dined,  &c.,  with 
great  enthueiaem." 
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"  A  very  l«rge  public  meoting  wu  held  nt  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday 
afternoon  last,  to  compliment  the  '  whigs '  of 
New- York  on  the  late  victorj'  gained  by  them. 
Though  thousands  were  in  the  huge  room,  other 
thousands  could  not  got  in  I  It  was  a  complete 
'jam.'  John  Sergeant  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  doUvercd  an  address  of  '  great  power  and 
ability' — 'one  of  the  happiest  efforts'  of  that 
distinpiishcd  man.  Mr.  Preston  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  MnDufflo  of  the  House  of  Ueprcscnta- 
tives,  were  present,  l^e  first  was  loudly  called 
for,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  had  concluded,  and  ho 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length. 
Mr.  McDufllo  was  then  as  loudly  named,  and  ho 
also  spoke  with  his  usual  ardency  and  power, 
in  which  he  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  who,  though  ho  had diflired  in  opinion 
with  him.  he  regarded  as  a  '  sterling  patriot,'  Ac. 
Each  of  tnoso  speeches  were  received  with  hearty 
and  continued  marks  of  approbation,  and  often 
interrupted  with  shouts  of  applause.  The  like, 
it  is  said,  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
Philadelphia.  The  people  were  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  enthusiasm." 

"  An  immense  multitude  of  people  partook  of 
a  collation  in  Castle  Garden,  New-York,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  to  celebrate  the  victory 
gained  in  the  'three  days.'  The  garden  was 
dressed  with  flags,  and  every  thing  prepared  on 
a  grand  scale.  Pipes  of  wine  and  barrels  of 
beer  were  present  in  abundance,  with  a  full 
supplj  of  eatables.  After  partaking  of  refresh- 
ments (in  which  a  great  deal  of  business  was 
done  in  a  short  time,  by  the  thousands  eniplo;*ed 
—for  many  mouths,  like  many  hands,  ni'  ce 
quick  work !)  the  meeting  was  organized,  by 
appointing  Benjamin  Wells,  cari^nter,  president, 
twelve  vice-presidents,  and  four  secretaries,  of 
whom  there  was  one  cartman,  one  sail  maker, 
one  grocer,  one  watchmaker,  one  ship  carpenter, 
one  potter,  one  mariner,  one  physician,  one 
printer,  one  surveyor,  four  merchants,  &c.  The 
president  briefly,  but  strongly,  addressed  the 
multitude,  as  did  several  other  gentlemen.  A 
committee  of  conjn-atulation  from  Philadelphia 
was  presented  to  the  people  and  received  with 
shouts.  When  the  time  for  adjournment  ar- 
rived, the  vast  multitude,  in  a  solid  column, 
taking  a  considerable  circuit,  proceeded  to  Green- 
wich-street, where  Mr.  Webster  was  dining  with 
a  friend.  Loudly  called  for,  he  came  forward, 
and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  merchants  and  cartmen,  sailors  and  mechanics, 
professional  men  and  laborers,  &c.,  seizing  him 
by  his  handsk  Ho  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  people,  and  did  so.  He  exhorted  them 
to  perseverance  in  support  of  the  constitution, 
and,  aa  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  he  was  heard 
by  thousands.  He  thanked  them,  and  ended  by 
hoping  that  God  would  bless  them  all." 

"Saturday  Messrs..  Webster,  Preston  and 
Biuney  were  expected  at  Baltimore ;  and,  though 
raining  hard,  thousands  assembled  to  meet  them. 
Sunday  they  arrived,  and  were  met  by  a  dense 


mass,  and  speeches  ezacte<l.  A  reverend  minic 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  in  excuse  of  such  a  gatherini 
on  the  Sobbttth,  Rni<l  that  in  revolutionary  tiniei 
there  were  no  Sabbaths.  Thov  were  ronducted 
to  the  hotel,  whore  5,()()0  welf-dresscd  citizens 
received  them  with  enthusiasm." 

"  Mr.  McUufllo  reached  Baltimore  in  the  after, 
noon  of  Saturday  last,  on  his  return  to  AViisli. 
ington,  and  was  received  by  from  1,600  to  2,WKI 
people,  who  were  waiting  on  the  wlinrf  for'tlm 
purpose.  Ho  was  escorted  to  the  City  Hotel 
and,  from  the  steps,  addressed  the  crowd  (now 
increased  to  about  3,000  persons),  in  as  eiirnent 
a  s[)eech,  iK'rhnns,  as  ho  ever  pronounced— ami 
the  7»rtn«erof  Ids  delivery  was  not  less  forcible 
than  the  vialler  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Aid), 
sjioke  for  about  half  an  hour  j  and,  while  nt  ono 
moment  he  produced  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  thu 
next  he  commanded  the  entire  attention  of  thu 
audience,  or  elicited  loud  shouts  of  applause. 

"'J'he  brief  addresses  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Binnoy,  McDuffle,  and  Preston,  to  asscmbleii 
multitudes  in  Baltimore,  and  the  inimner  in 
which  they  were  received,  show  a  now  state  of 
feelings  and  of  thinps  in  this  city.  When  Mr. 
McDuffle  said  that  ten  days  after  the  entrance 
of  soldiers  into  the  Senate  chamber,  to  send  tlie 
senators  home,  that  200,000  volunteers  would 
be  in  Washington,  there  was  such  a  shout  a.s  wo 
have  seldom  before  heanl." 

"TherewasainiglitynieetinfToftho  people,  and 
such  a  feast  us  was  never  lioibie  prepared  iii  thu 
United  States,  held  neiir  I'hiiadeliihia,  on  Tues- 
day last,  as  a  rallying  'to  support  tlio  constitu- 
tion,' and  '  in  honor  of  the  late  whig  victorv  at 
New-York,'  a  very  lorge  delegation  from  tliiit 
city  being  in  attendance,  bringinj;  with  theui 
their  frigate-rigged  nnd  highly-iiniahcd  host, 
called  the  'Constitution,'  which  had  been  pn^.^Kl 
through  the  streets  during  the  'three  (lays.' 
The  arrival  of  the  steamboat  with  this  di'lepi- 
tion  on  board,  and  the  procession  that  was  then 
formed,  are  described  in  glowing  terms.  'Jliu 
whole  number  congregated  was  supposed  not  to 
be  less  than  fifty  thousand,  multitudes  attend- 
ing from  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  &c.  Many  cattle  and  other 
animals  had  been  roasted  whole,  and  there  wiie 
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rounds  of  beef,  400  hams, 


great  rounas  oi  neet,  4uu  nams,  as  many 

beeves'  tongues,  &c.,and  15,000  loaves  of  bread, 
with  crackers  and  cheese,  &c.,  and  equal  suiijiliw 
of  wine,  beer,  and  cider.  This  may  ^^ive  some  idta 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  feast.  John  Scrpcaiit 
presided,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  vice- 
presidents,  &c.  Strong  bands  of  music  played 
at  intervals,  and  several  salutes  were  firsd  from 
the  miniature  frigate,  which  were  returned  by 
heavy  artillery  proviaed  for  the  puriwse." 

Notices,  such  as  these,  might  be  cited  in  any 
number ;  but  those  given  are  enough  to  show  to 
what  a  degree  people  can  be  excited,  when  a  gnat 
moneyed  power,  and  a  great  political  prty,  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  passions 
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it  be  cited  in  any 
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through  the  publio  HufTeringt  and  the  public 
tUrnui.  TmnionRo  amounts  of  money  were  ex- 
pomicd  in  theso  operationa ;  and  it  was  notorious 
tliat  it  chiefly  como  ttom  the  groat  moneyed  cor- 
poration in  Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

SENATORIAL  CONDKMNATION  OF  PKESIDENT 
JACKSON;  IMS  I'UOTEST:  NOTICE  OF  THE  EX- 
PUNOINO  BESOIAITION. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  the  two  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  condemnation  of  President 
Jaclison.    Mr.  Webster  did  not  speak  in  favor 
of  their  resolution,  but  aided  it  incidentally  in 
tiie  delivery  of  his  distress  speeches.    The  reso- 
lution was  theirs,  moditied  from  timo  to  time  by 
themselves,  without  any  vote  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  the 
moter  of  any  motion  to  change  it  as  ho  pleases, 
until  the  Senate,  by  some  action  upon  it,  makes 
it  its  own.   It  was  altered  repeatedly,  and  up  to 
tlic  last  moment ;  and  after  undergoing  its  final 
mutation,  at  the  moment  when  the  yeas  and 
uiys  were  aboat  to  be  called,  it  was  passed  by 
the  same  majority  that  would  hare  voted  for  it 
on  the  first  day  of  its  introduction.    The  yeas 
were:  Messrs.  Bibb  of  Kentucky;  Black  of 
Ifississippi  5  Calhoun ;  Clay ;  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware; Ewing  of  Ohift;  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Jersey ;  Kent  of  Maryland ;  Knight  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Leigh  of  Virginia ;  Mangum  of  North 
Carolina ;  Naudain  of  Delaware ;  Poindexter  of 
Mississippi ;  Porter  of  Louisiana ;  Prentiss  of 
Vermont ;  Preston  of  South  Carolina ;  Bobbins 
of  Rhode  Island ;  Silsbee  of  Massachusetts ;  No- 
tlian  Smith  of  Connecticut ;  Southard  of  New 
Jersey;  Sprague  of  Maine;  Swift  of  Vermo^i: ; 
Tomlinson  of  Connecticut ;  Tyler  of  Virg^inia ; 
Waggaman  of  Louisiana;  Webster.-  -2<.i.    The 
nays  were :  Messrs.  Benton ;  Brown  of  North 
Carolina ;  Forsyth  of  Geor!s;ia ;  Grundy  of  Ten- 
nessee; Hendricks  of  Indiana;   Hill  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Kane  of  Illinois ;  King  of  Alaba- 
ma; King  of  Georgia;  Linn  of  Missouri;  Mc- 
Kean  of  Pennsylvania;   Moore   of  Alabama; 
Morris,  of  Ohio ;  Itobinson  of  Illinois ;  Shep- 
Icy  of  Maine;  Tallmadge  of  New  York ;  Tipton 
If  Indiana;  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee  j  Wil- 


kins  of  Pennsylvania;  Silas  Wright  of  NoW 
York.  —20.  And  thus  the  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, and  was  nothing  but  an  empty  fulmination 
— a  mere  personal  oensuro — having  no  relation 
to  any  business  or  proceeding  in  the  Senate ; 
and  evidently  intended  for  effect  on  the  people^ 
To  increase  this  effect,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  a  re- 
solve that  the  Secretary  should  count  the  namea 
of  the  signers  to  the  memorials  for  and  against 
the  act  of  the  removal,  and  strike  the  balance 
between  them,  which  ho  computed  at  an  hun- 
dred thousand :  evidently  intending  to  add  the 
effect  of  this  popular  voice  lo  the  weight  of  the 
senatorial  condemnation.  The  number  turned 
out  '.'  bo  unexpectedly  small,  considering  the 
means  by  which  they  were  collected. 

When  passed,  tho  lotal  irrelevance  of  the  re- 
solution .'o  any  right  or  duty  of  the  Se;nf\te  was 
made  ma.iifest  by  vi.o  inNignifii  uice  that  attend- 
ed its  decision.  There  was  n  .  .'ng  to  be  done 
with  it,  or  upon  it,  or  undir  it,  or  in  relation  to 
it.  It  went  to  no  committee,  laid  ihh  %unda- 
tion  for  no  actioj\  t\>;-  not  oommunicobi  vO  the 
other  House,  or  .  o  thi  President ;  and  remained 
an  intrusive  fulmination  on  tho  Senate  Journal : 
put  there  not  for  any  legislative  purpose,  but 
purely  and  simply  for  popular  effect.  Great  re- 
liance was  placed  upon  that  effect.  It  was  fully 
believed — notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
Senate,  in  Mr.  Vtui  Buren's  case — that  a  senato- 
rial condemnation  would  destroy  whomsoever  it 
struck — evenOeneralJiickson.  Yaincalculation! 
and  equally  condemned  by  tho  lessons  of  his- 
tory, and  by  tho  impulsions  of  tho  human  heart 
Fair  play  is  tho  iirst  feeling  of  tho  ma.sses ;  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  is  the  law  of  the  heart,  as 
.'  ;]  a '  of  the  land;  and  no  condemnation  is  toler- 
c'..  1  )f  any  man  by  his  enemies.  All  such  are 
required  to  retire  from  the  box  and  the  bench, 
on  a  real  trial:  much  more  to  refrain  from  a 
simulated  one ;  and  above  all  from  instigating 
one.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  were  both 
known  to  have  their  private  griefs  against  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  and  also  to  have  been  in  vehement 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  that  they  had> 
"  compromised"  their  own  bone  of  contention  to 
be  able  to  act  in  conjunction  against  him.  The 
instinctive  sagacity  of  the  people  saw  all  this ;: 
and  their  innate  sense  of  justice  and  decoruin> 
revolted  at  it ;  and  at  tho  end  of  these  proceed- 
ings, tho  results  were  in  exact  contradiction  to 
the  calculation  of  their  effect.    General  Jacksoa 
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was  more  popular  than  ever ;  the  leaders  in  the 
moTement  against  him  were  nationally  crippled ; 
their  tViends,  in  many  instances,  were  politically 
destroyed  in  their  States.  It  was  a  second  edi- 
tion of  "  Fox's  martyrs." 

During  all  the  progress  of  this  proceeding — 
while  a  phalanx  of  orators  and  speakers  were 
daily  Mminating  against  him — while  mariy 
hundred  newspapers  incessantly  assailed  him — 
while  public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts, 
and  mun  of  all  sorts,  eveu  licardlcss  youths, 
harangued  against  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Nero 
— while  a  stream  of  committees  was  pouring 
upon  him  (as  they  were  called),  and  whom  he 
soon  refused  to  receive  in  that  character ;  during 
the  hundred  days  that  all  this  was  going  on,  and 
to  judge  from  the  imposing  appearance  which  the 
crowds  made  that  came  tc  'ViTashington  to  bring 
up  the  "  distress,"  and  to  give  countenance  to  the 
Senate,  and  emphasis  '.o  its  proceedings,  and  to 
OIL  the  daily  gallery,  applauding  the  speakers 
against  the  President — saluting  with  noise  and 
confusion  those  who  spoke  on  his  side :  during  all 
this  time,  and  when  a  nation  seemed  to  be  in  arms, 
and  the  earth  'ti  commotion  against  him,  he  was 
tranquil  and  quiet,  confident  of  eventual  victory, 
and  firmly  relying  upon  God  and  the  people  to 
set  all  right.  I  was  accustomed  to  see  him 
often  durifig  that  time,  always  in  the  night  (for 
I  had  no  time  to  quit  my  seat  during  the  day) ; 
and  never  saw  him  appear  more  truly  heroic 
and  grand  than  at  this  time.  Ho  was  perfectly 
mild  in  his  language,  cheerful  in  his  temper, 
firm  in  his  conviction ;  and  confident  in  his  re- 
liance on  the  power  in  which  he  put  his  trust. 
I  have  seen  him  in  a  great  many  situations  of 
peril,  and  even  of  desperation,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  always  saw  him  firmly  r  '  ing  upon 
the  success  of  the  right  through  Qod  and  the 
people ;  and  never  saw  that  confidence  more 
firm  and  steady  than  now.  After  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  talking  over 
the  state  of  the  contest,  and  ready  to  return  to 
sleep  a  little,  and  prepare  much,  for  the  combats 
of  the  next  day,  he  would  usually  say :  "  We 
shall  whip  them  yet.  The  people  will  take  it 
up  after  a  while."  But  ho  also  had  good  de- 
fenders present,  and  in  both  Houses,  and  r"n 
who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive 
— did  not  limit  themselves  to  returning  blow 
for  blow — ^but  assailed  the  assailants — '-oldly 
diarging  upon  them  their  own  illegal  conduct-^ 


exposing  the  rottenness  of  tbeir  ally,  the  bank 
—showing  its  &.  uption  in  conciliating  politi- 
cians, and  its  criminality  in  distressing  the  peo- 
ple— and  the  unholiness  of  the  combination 
which,  to  attain  political  power  and  secure  a 
bank  charter,  were  seducing  the  venal,  terrify- 
ing  the  timid,  disturbing  the  country,  destroy- 
ing business  and  property,  and  falsely  accus- 
ing the  President  of  great  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors ;  because,  faithful  and  fearless,  he  stood 
sole  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  combined 
powers.  Our  labors  were  great  and  incessant, 
for  we  had  superior  numbers,  and  great  ability 
to  contend  against.  I  spote  myself  above 
thirty  times;  others  as  often;  all  many  times- 
and  all  strained  to  the  utmost ;  for  we  felt 
that  the  cause  of  Jackson  was  that  of  the  coun- 
try— his  defeat  that  of  the  people— and  the 
success  of  the  combination^  the  delivering  up 
of  the  government  to  the  domination  of  a  mon- 
eyed power  which  knew  no  mode  of  govern- 
ment but  that  of  corruption  and  oppression. 
We  contended  strenuously  in  both  Houses- 
and  as  courageously  in  the  Senate  against  a 
fixed  majority  as  if  we  had  some  chance  for 
success ;  but  our  exertions  were  not  for  the 
Senate,  but  for  the  people — not  to  change  sena- 
torial votes,  but  to  rouse  the  masses  through- 
out the  land ;  and  while  borne  down  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  in  the  Senate,  wo  looked  with 
pride  to  the  other  end  of  the  building;  and  dc 
rived  confidence  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
majority  of  fifty,  fresh  from  tho  elections  of  the 
people,  and  strong  in  their  good  cause.  It  was 
a  scene  for  Mons.  Do  Tocqueville  to  have  look- 
ed on  to  have  learnt  which  way  the  difference 
lay  between  the  men  of  tho  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  those  of  the  indirect  vote  of  tho 
General  Assembly,  "filtrated"  through  the 
"refining"  process  of  an  intermeoiate  body. 

But  although  fictitious  and  forged,  yet  the 
distress  was  real,  and  did  an  JiumcnsityofSiis- 
chief.  Vast  numbers  of  individuals  were  ruin- 
ed, or  crippled  in  their  afliiirs ;  a  great  Many 
banks  were  broken — a  run  being  made  upon  all 
that  would  not  come  into  the  system  of  tiie  na- 
tional bank.  The  deposit  banks  abr-ve  all  were 
selo;ted  for  pressure.  Several  of  them  were 
flriven  to  suspension — some  to  give  up  the  de- 
posits— and  the  bank  in  Washington,  in  which 
the  treasury  did  its  busmess,  was  only  saved 
from  closing  its  doors  by  running  wagons  with 
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ipecie  through  mud  and  mire  fh)m  thq  mint  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  bank  in  Washington,  to 
wpply  the  place  of  what  was  hauled  from  the 
tiank  in  Washington  to  the  national  bank  in 
PhiUidelphia— the  two  sets  of  wagons,  one  go- 
ing and  one  coming,  often  passing  each  other 
on  the  road.  But,  while  ruin  was  going  on 
apon  others,  the  great  corporation  in  Philadel- 
jiia  was  doing  well.  The  distress  of  the  coun- 
try wp?  its  harvest;  and  its  monthly  returns 
showed  constant  increases  of  specie. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  Senate's  sen- 
tence had  been  sent  out  to  do  its  office  among 
the  people,  General  Jackson  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  speak ;  and  did  so  in  a/ 
"Protest,"  addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  re- 
markable for  the  temperance  and  moderation 
of  its  language.    He  had  considered  the  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  from  the  beginning,  as 
illegal  and  void — ^as  having  no  legislative  aim 
or  object — as  being  intended  merely  for  cen- 
sure; and,  therefore,  not  coming  within  any 
power  or  duty  of  the  Senate.    He  deemed  it 
extra-judicial  and  unparliamentary,  legally  no 
more  than  the  act  of  a  town  meeting,  while  in- 
vested with  the  forms  of  a  legal  proceeding ; 
and  intended  to  act  upon  the  public  mind  with 
the  force  of  a  sentence  of  conviction  on  an  im- 
peachment, while  in  reality  but  a  personal  act 
a{!ainBt  him  in  his  personal,  and  not  in  his 
official  character.     This  idea  he  prominently 
put  forth  in  his  "Protest;"  from  which  some 
passages  are  here  given : 

"The  resolution  in  question  was  introduced, 
discussed,  and  passed,  not  as  a  joint,  but  as  a 
separate  resolution.  It  asserts  no  legislative 
power,  proposes  no  legislative  action ;  and 
neitlier  possesses  the  form  nor  any  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  legislative  measure.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entertamed  or  passed,  with 
any  vIpw  or  expectation  of  its  issuing  in  a  law 
or  joint  resolution,  or  in  the  repeal  of  any  law 
or  joint  resolution,  or  in  any  other  legislative 
iction. 

"Whilst  wanting  both  the  form  and  substance 
of  a  legislative  measure,  it  is  equally  manifest, 
that  the  resolution  was  not  justified  by  any  of 
the  executive  powers  conferred  on  the  Senate. 
These  powers  relate  exclusively  to  the  consider- 
ation of  treaties  and  nominatioits  to  office ;  and 
they  are  exercised  in  secret  session,  and  with 
closed  doors.  This  resolution  does  not  apply 
to  any  treatjr  or  nomination,  and  was  passed  in 
a  public  session. 
"Nor  does  this  proceeding  in  any  way  belong 

(o  that  class  of  incidental  resolutions  which  re- 


late to  the  officers  of  the  Senate,  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  other  appurtenances,  or  to  subjects  of 
order,  and  other  matters  of  the  like  nature — in 
all  which  either  House  may  lawfully  proceed 
without  any  co-operation  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  President. 

"  On  the  contrary  the  whole  phraseology  and 
sense  of  the  resolution  seem  to  be  judiciiS.  Its 
essence,  true  character,  and  only  practical  effect, 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  conduct  which  it  charges 
upon  the  President,  and  in  the  judgment  which 
it  pronounces  on  that  conduct.  The  resolution, 
therefore,  though  discussed  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is^  m  its  ofQce, 
and  in  all  its  characteristics,  essentially  judicial. 

"That  the  Senate  possesses  a  high  judicial 
power,  and  that  instances  may  occur  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  .ame- 
nable to  it,  is  undeniable.  But  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  it  would  seem  to  be 
equally  plain  that  neither  the  President  nor  any 
other  officer  can  be  rightfully  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Senate 
except  in  the  cases  and  under  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution. 

"The  constitution  declares  that  'the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  bo  removed  from  office  on 
iinpeachment  for,  and  conviction  of  treason,  bri- 
bei  y,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemefmors' 
— that  the  House  of  Representatives  '  shall  have 
the  solo  power  of  impeachment' — that  the  Senate 
'  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments' — that  'when  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation' — that 
'when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside' — that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  membei's  present' 
— and  that  'judgment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  remove  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit,  under  the  United  States.' 

"  The  resolution  above  quoted,  charges  in  sub- 
stance that  in  certain  proceedings  relating  to  the 
public  revenue,  the  President  has  usurped  au- 
thority and  power  not  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  constitution  and  laws,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  violated  both.  Any  such  act  constitutes  a 
high  crime — one  of  the  highest,  indeed,  which 
the  President  can  commit — a  crime  which  justly 
exposes  him  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  upon  due  conviction,  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  to  the  complete  and  im,- 
mutable  disfranchisement  prescribetl  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

"  The  resolution,  then,  was  in  substance  an 
impeachment  of  the  President ;  and  in  its  pas- 
sage amounts  to  a  declaration  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offence.  As  such  it  is  spread  upon  the  journals 
of  the  Senate — published  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world — ^mado  part  of' our  enduring  archives 
— and  incorporated  in  the  history  of  the  age. 
The  punishment  of  removal  from  office  and  lu* 
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ture  disqualification,  does  not,  it  is  true,  follow 
this  decision ;  nor  would  it  have  followed  the 
like  decision,  if  the  regular  forms  of  proceeding 
had  been  pursued,  because  the  requisite  number 
did  not  concur  in  the  result.  But  the  moral 
influence  of  a  solemn  declaration,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  charged  upon  him,  has  been  as  effectual- 
ly secured,  as  if  the  like  declaration  had  been 
made  upon  an  impeachment  expressed  in  the 
same  terms.  Indeed,  a  greater  practical  effect 
has  been  gained,  because  the  votes  given  for  the 
resolution,  though  not  sufiBcient  to  authorize  a 
judgment  of  guilty  on  an  impeachment,  were 
numerous  enough  to  carry  that  resolution. 

"  That  the  resolution  does  not  expressly  allege 
that  the  assumption  of  power  and  authority, 
which  it  condemns,  was  intentional  and  corrupt, 
is  no  answer  to  the  preceding  view  of  its  char- 
acter and  effect.  The  act  thus  condemned,  ne- 
cessarily implies  volition  and  design  in  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  being  un- 
lawful in  its  character,  the  legal  conclusion  is, 
that  it  was  prompted  by  improper  motives,  and 
committed  with  an  unlawful  inten  t.  The  charge 
is  not  of  a  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  supposed 
powers,  but  of  the  a.ssumption  of  powers  not 
conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both,  and  nothing  is  suggested  to 
excuse  or  palliate  the  turpitude  of  the  act.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  excuse,  or  palliation, 
there  is  room  only  for  one  inference ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  intent  was  unlawful  and  corrupt. 
Besides,  the  resolution  not  only  contains  no 
mitigating  suggestion,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
holds  up  the  act  complained  of  as  justly  ob- 
noxious to  censure  and  reprobation ;  and  thus 
as  distinctly  stamps  it  Avith  impurity  of  motive, 
as  if  the  strongest  epithets  had  been  used. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, has  been  by  a  majority  of  his  constitutional 
triers,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  an  impeach- 
able offence  ;  but  in  no  part  of  this  proceeding 
have  the  directions  of  the  constitution  been  ob- 
served.. 

"  The  impeachment,  instead  of  being  preferred 
and  prosecuted  by  the  House  of  lleprescnta- 
tives,  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  was  prose- 
cuted vitiiout  the  aid  or  concurrence  of  the 
other  1  Mise.  The  oatli  or  afliruialion  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  was  not  taken  by 
the  senators ;  the  Cliief  Justice  did  not  preside ; 
no  notice  of  tiie  charge  was  given  to  the  accus- 
ed ;  and  no  opjwrtunity  nlTordcd  him  to  respond 
to  the  accusation,  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to 
face,  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  to  procure 
counteracting  testimony,  or  to  bo  heard  in  his 
defence.  The  safeguards  and  formalities  which 
the  constitution  has  connected  with  the  power 
of  impeachment,  were  doubtless  supposed  by 
the  framers  of  that  instrument,  to  be  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  servant,  to  tl»e 
attainment  of  justice,  and  to  the  order,  impar- 
tiality, and  dignity  of  tiie  procedure.  These 
safeguards  and  formalities  were  not  only  practi- 


cally disregarded,  in  the  commencement  and  con< 
duct  of  these  proceedings,  but  in  their  result  I 
find  myself  convicted  by  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  of  an  im'  leachable  offence." 

Having  thus  shown  the  ^proceedings  of  th« 
Senate  to  hare  been  extra-jr.dicial  and  the  mere 
fulmination  of  a  censure,  such  as  might  como 
from  a  "  mass  meeting,"  uad  finding  no  warrant  in 
any  right  or  duty  of  the  body,  and  intended  for 
nothing  but  to  operate  upon  him  personally  he 
then  showed  that  senators  from  three  States  had 
voted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  their  respective 
State  legislatures.    On  this  point  he  said : 

"  There  are  also  some  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  discussion  and  passage  of  the 
resolution,  to  which  I  feel  it  to  be,  not  only  my 
right,  but  my  duty  to  refer.  It  appears  by  the 
journal  of  the  Senate,  that  among  the  twenty- 
six  senators  who  voted  for  the  resolution  on  its 
final  passage  and  who  had  supported  it  in  de- 
bate, in  its  original  form,  were  one  of  the  sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Maine,  the  two  sesators 
from  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  senators  from 
Ohio.  It  also  appears  by  the  same  journal,  and 
by  the  files  of  the  Senate,  that  the  legislaturos  of 
these  States  had  severally  expressed  their  opin- 
ions in  respect  to  the  Executive  proceedings 
drawn  in  question  before  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  four  senators  have  de- 
clared by  their  votes  that  the  President,  in  the 
late  Executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
revenue,  had  been  guilty  of  the  impeachable  of- 
fence of '  assuming  upon  himself  authority  and 
power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,'  whilst  the  leg- 
islatures of  their  respective  States  had  deliber- 
ately approved  those  very  proceedings,  as  consist- 
ent witli  the  constitution,  and  demanded  by  the 
public  good.  If  these  four  votes  had  been  given 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  legisla- 
tures, as  above  expressed,  there  would  have  been 
but  twenty-four  votes  out  of  forty -six  for  cen- 
suring the  Piesident,  and  the  unprecedented  re- 
cord of  his  conviction  could  not  have  been  plaa'd 
upon  the  journals  of  the  Senate. 

"  In  thus  referring  to  the  resolutions  and  in- 
structions of  State  legislatures,  I  disclaim  and 
repudiate  all  authority  or  design  to  interfere  witli 
the  responsibility  duo  from  members  of  the  Se- 
nate to  their  own  consciences,  their  constituents 
and  their  country.  The  facts  now  stated  belong 
to  the  history  of  these  proceedings,  and  are  im- 
portant to  the  just  development  of  the  principles 
and  interests  involved  in  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
proper  vindication  of  the  Executive  department; 
and  with  that  view,  and  that  view  only,  are  they 
here  made  tho  topic  of  remark." 

The  Presic'ent  then  entered  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  Senate's  proceedings  in  lhes« 
words: 
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"With  this  view,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  protest 
against  the  aforementioned  proceedmgs  of  the 
Senate,  as  unauthorized  by  the  constitution ;  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  to  several  of  its  express 
provisions ;  subversive  of  that  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  it  has  ordained  and 
established ;  destructive  of  the  checks  and  safe- 
guards by  which  those  powers  were  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  bo  controlled,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  be  protected ;  and  calculated,  by  their 
immediate  and  collateral  efifccts,  by  their  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  not  directly  amenable  to  the  people, 
a  degree  of  influence  and  power  dangerous  to 
their  liberties,  and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of 
their  choice." 

And  it  concluded  with  an  affecting  appeal  to 
his  private  history  for  the  patriotism  and  integ- 
rity of  his  life,  and  the  illustration  of  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  the  bank,  and  showed  his  i-e- 
liance  on  God  and  the  People  to  sustain  him ; 
and  looked  with  confidence  to  the  place  which 
justice  would  assign  him  on  the  page  of  history. 
This  moving  peroration  was  in  these  words : 

"The  resolution  of  the  Senate  contains  an  im- 
putation upon  my  private  as  well  as  upon  my 
public  character ;  and  as  it  must  stand  for  ever 
on  their  journals,  I  oannot  close  this  substitute 
for  that  defence  which  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  present  in  the  ordinary  form,  without  remark- 
ing, that  I  have  lived  in  vain,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  my  charac- 
ter and  purposes  from  such  an  imputation.    In 
vain  do  I  bear  upon  my  person,  enduring  memo- 
rials of  that  contest  in  which  American  liberty 
was  purchased;  in  vain  have  I  since  perilled 
property,  fame,  and  life,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  so  dearly  bought :  in  vain  am  I 
now,  without  a  personal  aspiration,  or  the  hope 
of  individual  advantage,  encountering  responsi- 
bilities and  dangers,  from  which,  by  mere  in- 
activity in  relation  to  a  single  point,  I  might 
have  been  exempt — if  any  serious  doubts  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  purity  of  my  purposes 
and  motives.    If  I  had  been  ambitious,  I  should 
have  sought  an  alliance  with  that  powerful  in- 
stitution, which  eveu  now  aspires  to  no  divided 
empire.    If  I  had  been  venal,  I  should  have 
sold  myself  to  its  desippis.    Had  I  preferred 
personal  comfort  and  official  ease  to  the  perform- 
ance of  my  arduous  duty,  I  should  have  ceased 
to  molest  it.    In  the  history  of  conquerors  and 
usurpers,  never,  in  the  fire  of  youth,  nor  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  could  I  find  an  attraction  to 
luro  mc  from  the  path  of  duty ;  and  now,  I  shall 
scarcely  find  an  inducement  to  commence  the 
career  of  ambition,  when  gray  hairs  and  a  de- 
laying frame,  instead  of  inviting  to  toil  and  bat- 
tle, call  me  to  the  contemplation  of  other 
trorlds,  where  conquerors  cease  to  bo  honored, 


and  usurpers  expiate  their  crimes.  The  only 
ambition  I  can  feel,  is  to  acquit  myself  to  Ilim 
to  whom  I  must  soon  render  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  to  serve  my  fellow-men,  and  live 
respected  and  honored  in  the  history  of  my 
country.  No;  the  ambition  which  leads  me 
on,  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion, to  return  to  the  people,  unimpaired,  the 
sacred  trust  they  have  confided  to  my  charge — 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  constitution  and  pre- 
serve it  from  further  yiolation ;  to  persuade  my 
countrymen,  so  far  as  I  may,  that  it  is  not  in  a 
splendid  government,  supported  by  powerful 
monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments, 
that  they  will  find  happiness,  or  their  liberties 
protected,  but  in  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp 
— protecting  all,  and  granting  favors  to  none — 
dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty  they  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such 
a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  re- 
quires— such  a  one  only  under  which  our  States 
may  remain  for  ages  to  come,  united,  prosper- 
ous, and  free.  If  the  Almighty  Being  who  has 
hitherto  sustained  and  protected  me,  will  but 
vouchsafe  to  make  my  feeble  powers  instru- 
mental to  such  a  result,  I  shall  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  place  to  be  assigned  me  in  the 
history  of  my  country,  and  die  contented  with 
the  belief,  that  I  have  contributed  in  some  small 
degree,  to  increase  the  value  and  prolong  the 
duration  of  American  liberty. 

"  To  the  end  that  the  resolution  of  the  Se- 
nate may  not  be  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent, 
with  the  authority  of  silent  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  department ;  and  to  the 
end,  also,  that  my  motives  and  views  in  the 
Executive  proceeding  denounced  in  that  resolu- 
tion may  be  known  to  my  fellow-citizens,  to  the 
world,  and  to  all  posterity,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  message  an  J  protest  may  be  en- 
tered at  length  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate." 

No  sooner  was  this  Protest  read  in  the  Senate 
than  it  gave  rise  tc  •  a  scene  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. Mr.  Pi  indextor,  of  Mississippi,  imme- 
diately assailed  it  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate,  and  unfit  to  be  received  by  the  body. 
He  said :  "  I  will  not  dignify  this  paper  by  con- 
sidering it  in  the  light  of  an  Executive  message: 
it  is  no  such  thing.  I  regard  it  simply  as  a 
paper,  with  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson ; 
and,  should  the  Senate  refuse  to  receive  it,  it 
will  not  be  the  first  paper  with  the  same  signa- 
ture which  has  been  refused  a  hearing  in  this 
body,  on  the  ground  of  the  abusive  and  vitupe- 
rative langimge  which  it  contained.  This  efibrt 
to  denounce  and  overawe  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  may  properly  bo  regarded  as  capping 
the  climax  of  that  systematic  plan  of  operations 
which  had  for  several  years  been  in  progress, 
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designed  to  bring  this  body  into  disrepute  among 
the  people,  and  thereby  remove  the  only  exist- 
ing banner  to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  Executive  power:" — and  he  mov- 
ed that  the  paper,  as  he  called  it,  should  not  be 
received.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  this  a  proper 
occasion  to  give  .  Jco  of  his  intention  to  move 
a  strong  mcasi  re  which  he  contemplated — an 
expunging  rcf^o;  jtl  i  igainst  the  sentence  of  the 
Senate : — a  de  mhiation  to  which  ho  had  come 
from  his  own  convictions  of  right,  and  which  he 
now  announced  without  consultation  with  any 
of  his  friends.  He  deemed  this  movement  too 
bold  to  'je  submitted  to  a  council  of  friends — too 
darin<;  t  o  expect  their  concurrence ; — and  believed 
it  was  better  to  proceed  without  their  know- 
ledge, than  against  their  decision.  He,  there- 
fore, delivered  his  notice  ex  abruptu,  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  invective  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate ;  and  committed  himself  irre- 
vocably to  tho  prosecution  of  the  "  expunging 
resolution  "  until  he  should  succeed  in  tho  ellbrt, 
or  terminate  his  political  life :  He  said : 

"The  public  mind  was  now  to  be  occupied 
with  a  question  of  the  very  first  moment  and 
importance,  and  identical  in  all  its  features  with 
the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  famous 
resolutions  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election  in  the  year 
17G8 ;  and  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
British  empire  for  fourteen  years  before  it  was 
settled.  That  question  was  one  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  judged,  and  condemned, 
fir  adopting  a  resolution  which  was  held  by  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  to  bo  a  violation 
of  their  constitution,  and  a  subversion  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen :  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  will  go  before  the  Ame- 
rican people,  grows  out  of  a  resolution  in  which 
he  (Mr,  B.)  belicwed  that  tho  constitution  had 
been  violated — the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  invaded — and  the  rights  of  an 
American  citizen,  in  the  person  of  the  President^ 
subverted.  The  resolution  of  the  House  or 
Commons,  after  fourteen  years  of  annual  mo- 
tions, was  expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the 
House ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  American 
people  to  commence  a  similar  series  of  motions 
with  respect  to  this  resolution  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  without  con- 
sultation with  any  human  being,  and  without 
doigning  to  calculate  the  chances  or  the  time  of 
success.  He  rested  under  the  finn  conviction 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
drawn  from  the  President  the  calm,  temperate, 
and  dignilled  protest,  which  had  been  read  at 
the  table,  was  a  resolution  which  ought  to  be 
czpimged  from  th«  Journal  of  the  Senate ;  and 
\t  any  thing  was  necessary  to  stimulate  bis 


sense  of  duty  in  making  a  motion  to  thatefibci 
and  in  encouraging  others  after  ho  was  gone  in 
following  up  that  motion  to'succesR,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  history  n    '  termination  of  the  simi- 
lar  motion  which  was    ..ulo  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons  to  which  he  had  referred.    That 
motion  was  renewed  for  fourteen  years— from 
1768  to  1782 — before  it  was  successful.    For 
tho  first  seven  years,  the  lofty  and  indigncnt 
majority  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  the 
motion.    They  sunk  it  under  a  dead  vote  as 
often  as  presented.    The  second  seven  years 
they  replied ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  terra,  and 
on  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament,'  the 
veteran  motion  was  carried  by  more  than  two 
to  one ;  and  the  gratifying  spectacle  was  beheld 
of  a  public  expurgation,  in  the  face  of  the  as- 
sembled Commons  of  England,  of  the  obnoxious 
resolution  from  tho  Journal  of  the  House.  The 
elections  in  England  were  septennial,  and  it 
took  two  terms  of  seven  years,  or  two  general 
elections,  to  bring  the  sense  of  the  kingdom  to 
bear  upon  their  representatives.    The  elections 
of  the  Senate  were  sexennial,  with  intercalary 
exits  and  entrances,  and  it  might  take  a  less  or 
a  longer  period,  he  would  not  presume  to  say 
which,  to  bring  the  scnseof  the  American  people 
to  bear  upon  an  act  of  the  American  Senate. 
Of  that,  he  would  make  no  calculation ;  but  the 
final  success  of  the  motion  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  after  fourteen  years'  perseverance 
was  a  sufficient  encouragement  for  him  tobcin' 
and  doubtless  would  encourago  others  to  con- 
tinue, until  the  good  work  should  be  crowned 
with  success ;  and  tho  only  atonement  made 
which  it  was  in  the  Senate's  power  to  make,  to 
tho  violated  majesty  of  the  constitution,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  subverted  rights  of  an  American  citizen 
"  In  bringing  this  {.Teat  question  before  tho 
American  people,  Mr.  B.  should  consider  him- 
self as  addressing  tho  calm  intelligence  of  an 
enlightened  community.     He  believed  the  body 
of  tho  American  people  to  be  the  most  enlighten- 
ed community  upon  earth ;  and,  without  the  least 
disparagement  to  tho  present  Senate,  he  must 
bo  permitted  to  believe  that  many  such  Senates  ' 
might  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  still  leave  no  dearth  of  intelligence  behind. 
To  such  a  community — in  an  appeal,  on  a  grcM 
question  of  constitutional  law,  to  the  under- 
standings of  such  a  people — declamation,  pas- 
sion, epithets,    opprobrious    language,  would 
stand  for  nothing.    They  would  tloat,  harmless 
and  unheeded,  through  tho  empty  air,  and  strike 
in  vain  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  and  dispassionate 
tribunal.    Indignation,  real  or  nfl'ected ;  wrath, 
however  hot ;  fury,  however  enraged ;  assevert- 
tions,  however  violent ;  denunciation,  however 
furious  ;  will  avail  nothing.    Facts— inexorable 
facts — are  all  that  will  be  attended  to ;  reason, 
calm  and  self-possessed,  is  all  that  will  be  listen- 
ed to.    An  intelligent  tribtmal  will  exact  the 
respect  of  an  address  to  their  understandings; 
and  he  that  wishes  to  be  heard  in  this  giiat 
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[id,  without  the  least 
nt  Senate,  he  must 


qaeation,  or  being  heard,  would  wish  to  be 
heeded,  will  have  occasion  to  be  clear  and  co**- 
rect  in  his  facts ;  close  and  perspicuous  in  his 
application  of  law ;  fair  and  candid  in  his  con- 
clusionB  and  inferences  ;  temperate  and  deco- 
rous in  his  language;  and  scrupulously  free 
from  every  taint  of  vengeance  and  malice.  So- 
lemnly impressed  with  the  truth  of  all  these 
convictions,  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  (Mr. 
B.))  whatever  the  exauiple  or  the  provocation 
might  bo — never  to  forget  his  place,  his  subject, 
hi8  audience,  and  his  object — never'  to  foi^ct 
that  he  was  speaking  in  the  American  Senate, 
on  a  question  of  violated  constitution  and  out- 
raged individual  right,  to  an  audience  compre- 
hending the  whole  body  of  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  righteous 
decision  from  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  of 
a  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  imtriotic  com- 
munity. 

"  The  question  immediately  before  the  Senate 
was  one  of  minor  consequence ;  it  might  be 
called  a  question  of  small  import,  except  for 
the  effect  which  the  decision  might  have  upon 
the  Senate  itself.    In  that  point  of  viewj  it 
might  be  a  question  of  some  moment ;  for,  with- 
out reference  to  individuals,  it  was  essential  to 
the  cause  of  free  governments,  that  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  the  Senate  inclu- 
eive.  should  so  act  as  to  preserve  to  itself  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  country.    The 
iimncdiate  question  was,  upon  the  rejection  of 
the  President's  message.    It  was  moved  to 
reject  it — to  reject  it,  not  after  it  was  considered, 
but  before  it  was  considered  I  and  thus  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  their  President  shall 
not  be  heimi — should  not  be  allowed  to  plead 
his  defence — in  the  presence  of  the  body  that 
condemned  him — neither  before  the  condemna- 
tion, nor  after  it !    This  is  the  motion :  and 
certainly  no  enemy  to  the  Senate  could  wish  it 
to  miscarry.    The  President,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  message,  has  respectfully  requested  that 
his  defence  might  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senata — upon  that  same  Journal  which 
contains  the  record  of  his  conviction.    This  is 
the  request  of  the  President.    Will  the  Senate 
deny  it  ?    Will  they  refuse  this  act  of  sheer 
justice  and  common  decency  ?    Will  they  go 
farther,  and  not  only  refuse  to  place  it  on  the 
Journal,  but  refuse  even  to  suflier  it  to  remain 
in  the  Senate  ?    Will  they  refuse  to  permit  it 
to  remain  on  file,  but  send  it  back,  or  throw  it 
out  of  doors,  without  condescending  to  reply  to 
it?   For  that  is  the  exact  import  of  the  motion 
Don  made  I   Will  senators  exhaust  their  minds, 
8'  \  their  bodies  also,  in  loading  this  very  com- 
munication with  epithets,  and  then  sny  that  it 
shall  not  be  received  1    Will  they  receive  me- 
morials, resolutions,  essays,  from  all  that  choose 
to  abuse  the  President,  and  not  receive  a  word 
of  defence  from  him  ?    Will  they  continue  the 
spectacle  which  had  been  presented  hero  for 
three  months— a  daily  presentation  of  attacks 
upon  the  Pre«ident  from  all  that  choose  to  at- 


tack him,  young  and  old,  boys  and  men — attacks 
echoing  the  very  sound  of  this  resolution,  and 
which  are  not  only  received  and  filed  here,  but 
printed,  which,  possibly,  the  twenty-six  could 
not  unite  here,  nor  go  to  trial  upon  any  where ! 
Ue  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  upon  the  effect 
produced  in  the  character  of  the  rcsoluti6n,  and 
afBrmed  that  it  was  nothing.  He  said  that  the 
same  charge  ran  through  all  three.  They  all 
three  i-aputed  to  the  President  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country — of 
that  constitution  which  he  was  sworn  to  sup- 
port, and  of  those  laws  which  he  was  not  only 
bound  to  observe  himself,  but  to  causo  to  ho 
faithfVilly  obsei-ved  by  all  others. 

"A  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
laws,  Mr.  B.  said,  were  not  abstractions  and  meta- 
physical subtleties.  They  must  relate  to  persons 
or  things.  The  violations  cannot  rest  in  the 
air ;  they  must  afiBx  themselves  to  men  or  to 
property ;  they  must  connect  themselves  with 
the  transactions  of  real  life.  They  cannot  foe 
ideal  and  contemplative.  In  omitting  the  spe- 
cifications relative  to  the  dismission  of  one 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appointment 
of  another,  what  other  specifications  were  adopt- 
ed or  substituted  1  Certainly  none !  What 
others  were  mentally  intended  ?  Surely  none ! 
What  others  were  suggested  1  Certainly  none  I 
The  general  charge  then  rests  upon  the  same 
specification ;  and  so  completely  is  this  the  fact, 
that  no  supporter  of  the  resolutions  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  hia 
speeches  which  supported  the  original  resolu- 
tion, or  to  say  a  single  additional  word  in  favor 
of  the  altered  resolution  as  finally  passed.  The 
omission  of  the  specification  is  then  an  omission 
of  form  and  not  of  substance ;  it  is  a  change  of 
words  and  not  of  things ;  and  the  substitution 
of  a  derogation  of  the  laws  and  constitution, 
for  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  a 
still  more  flagrant  instance  of  change  of  words 
without  change  of  things.  It  is  tautologous 
and  nonsensical.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  general 
charge,  and  takes  nothing  from  it.  It  neither 
explains  it  nor  qualifies  it.  In  the  technical 
sense  it  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  not  the  case  of  a 
statute  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  to 
wit,  repealing  a  pai-t  of  it ;  in  the  common  par- 
lance understanding,  it  is  ridiculous,  for  the 
President  is  not  even  charged  with  defaming 
the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and,  if  he  was 
so  charged,  it  would  present  a  curious  trial  of 
acandalum  magnalum  for  the  American  Senate 
to  engage  in.  No !  said  Mr.  B.,  this  derogation 
clause  is  an  expletion !  It  is  put  in  to  fill  up  I 
The  regular  impeaching  clause  of  dangerous  to 
the  libertie"  of  the  people,  had  to  be  taken  out. 
There  was  danger,  not  in  the  people  certainly, 
but  to  the  character  of  the  resolution,  if  it  sitaid 
in.  It  identified  that  resolution  as  an  im- 
peachment, and,  therefore,  constituted  a  piece 
of  internal  evidence  which  it  was  necessary  to 
withdraw ;  but  in  withdrawing  which,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  resolution  Was  not  altered.    The 
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tihuge  for  violaticg  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion Btill  stood ;  and  the  substitutbd  clause  was 
nothing  but  a  stopper  to  a  vacuum — additional 
sound  without  additionfil  sense,  to  fiU  up  a 
blTNiiC  and  round  oif  a  sentence. 

'^  After  showinj'  tne  impeaching  character  of 
the  Senate's  resoUition,  from  its  own  internal 
evidence,  Mr.  B.  lisd  recourse  to  another  de- 
scription t.'f  ovideiiea,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
resolutio.t't  themselves,  in  the  authentic  int<!  • 
pretations  of  their  n^eaning.  He  alluded  to  t  lie 
speeciies  made  in  t'ripport  of  them,  niid  whic^ 
had  resounded  in  thin  chamber  for  thi  ce  months, 
and  were  now  circulatiiis-i:  all  over  ilw  country 
in  every  variety  of  nfcw\spaper  iinti  >>ainphlet 
form.  These  speechois  w ere  made  by  t  ho  friends 
of  the  resolution  t<' procure  its  adoption  hcrt-, 
and  to  justify  its  adoption  before  the  c:)untry. 
Let  the  count  13'  then  reail,  let  the  people  read, 
what  has  been  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  thi'se  resolutions  which  they  are  no\v 
to  tiy  !  They  will  find  ihom  to  be  in  the  cha- 
I'Acter  of  pt-osecutiot/  pl<!:t(liiif];s  against  an  ac- 
cuicfl  Tiii.i,  on  bis  trinl  for  the  coinmission  of 
greut  ctiiues !  Let  tlieni  look  over  these 
Bptv'c!:?-,  and  ir.ark  the  passages;  they  will 
fiftd  luf  guage  ransacked,  history  rummaged,  to 
find  words  suiiloiently  strong,  and  examples 
saflicipntly  odious,  to  paint  and  exemplify  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  the  President 
was  iilleged  to  be  guilty.  After  reading  these 
passages,  let  any  one  doubt,  if  he  can,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 
Let  him  doubt,  if  he  can,  of  the  impeachable 
nature  of  the  otfence  which  was  charged  upon 
the  President.  Let  him  doubt,  if  he  can,  that 
every  Senator  who  voted  for  that  resolution, 
voted  the  President  to  be  guilty  of  an  impeach- 
able ott'ence — an  oflence,  for  the  trial  of  which 
ttiis  Senate  is  the  appointed  tribunal — an  oflTence 
wnich  it  will  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  before  the 
Senate,  in  a  formal  impeachment,  unless  they 
disbelieve  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  been  adopted. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  there  were  three  characters  in 
which  the  Senate  could  act ;  and  e^ery  time  it 
acted  it  necessarily  did  so  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  characters.  It  possessed  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  characters.  As  a  part  of  the 
executive,  it  acted  on  treaties  and  nominations 
to  ofSce ;  as  a  part  of  the  legislative,  it  assisted 
in  making  laws ;  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  it  decided 
impeachments.  Now,  in  which  of  these  charac- 
ters did  the  Senate  act  when  it  adopted  the  re- 
solution in  question?  Not  in  its  executive 
character,  it  will  be  admitted ;  not  in  its  legisla- 
tive character,  it  will  bo  proved :  for  the  reso- 
lution was,  in  its  nature,  wholly  foreign  to  legis- 
lation. It  was  directed,  not  to  the  formation  of 
a  law,  but  to  the  condemnation  of  the  President. 
It  was  to  condemn  him  for  dismissing  one  Sec- 
retary, because  he  would  not  do  a  thing,  and 
appointing  another  that  he  might  do  it;  and 
eertainly  this  was  not  matter  for  legislation ;  for 


Mr.  Duane  could  not  be  restored  by  law  nor 
Mr.  Taney  be  put  out  by  law.  It  was  to 'con- 
vict the  President  of  violating  the  constitution 
and  the  Jaws ;  nml  snrely  these  infractions  are 
not  to  be  iuiiended  hy  laws,  but  avenged  by  trial 
and  pvuiislinu^nt.  Ihe  very  iiiJare  of  the  reso- 
lution provf  •-*  it  to  bo  foreign  (.(■  all  legislation; 
its  fna  jiF' ■.•M  the  sivme  tniitf,;;  for  it  is  not 
joint,  U)  require  the  a^ition  rf  tli  House  of  Rep- 
resen):itiws,  iir\}  .bus  »';ien  iau.  !  .«•;  nor  is  it 
folloAWKt  by  lui  iristruciion  in  ;.  committee  to 
report  a  Wll  in  coiilbrmity  to  it.  No  such  in- 
structioi .  .ould  even  now  be  added  without  com- 
mitting an  absurdity  of  the  most  ridiculoua 
cliaractcr.  There  was  another  resolution  witli 
which  this  must  not  be  coriforc'led,  and'upon 
which  an  instructiiu  r.o  a  'ommi'leo  might  have 
lM><n  bottomed;  it  wa:i  the  resolution  which 
declared  the  Secrotary'o  leasons  for  removing 
Vw  doposita  to  I  uKulfivknt  ajid  imsatis&o- 
tory  ;  but  \:o  such  vv;truction  has  been  bottom- 
ed oven  iipo;  i  that  resolution ;  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  legislation  of  any  kind  was  intend^ 
to  follow  either  resolution,  even  that  to  which 
legislation  might  have  been  appropriate,  much 
less  that  to  which  it  would  have  been  an  absurd- 
ity. Four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  reso- 
lutions were  brought  in.  In  all  that  time,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  found  a  legislative  act 
upon  either  of  them ;  and  it  is  too  late  now  to 
assume  that  the  one  which,  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  fiirm,  is  wholly  foreign  to  legislation,  is  a 
legislative  act,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  its 
legislative  character.  No !  This  resolution  is 
judiciu! ;  it  is  a  judgment  pronounced  upon  an 
imputed  offence ;  it  is  the  declared  sense  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  of  the  guilt  of  the  Presi- 
dent cf  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Uis, 
in  substance,  an  impeachment — an  imiwachment 
in  violation  of  all  tiie  forms  prescribed  by  the 
constitution — in  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — in  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  the  record  of  which 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  the  selection  of  a  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  was  felt,  by  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution,  as  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difScult  tasks  which 
they  had  to  perform.    Those  great  men  were 
well  read  in  history,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  knew  that  the  impeaching  power— the  usual 
modo  for  trying  political  men  for  political  of- 
fences— was  often  an  engine  for  the  gratification 
of  factious  and  ambitious  feelings.   An  impeach- 
ment was  well  known  to  be  the  beaten  road  for 
runnmg  down  a  hated  or  successful  political 
rival.    After  great  deliberation — after  weighing 
all  the  tribunals,  even  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court — the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  body  which,  from  its  constitu- 
tion, would  be  the  most  impartial,  neutral,  and 
equitable,  that  could  be  selected,  and,  with  the 
check  of  a  previous  inquisition,  and  present* 
ment  of  charges  by  the  House  of  BepreseDtf 
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tives,  would  be  the  safest  tribunal  to  which 
could  be  confided  o  power  so  great  in  itself,  and 
go  susceptible  of  being  abused.  The  Senate  was 
selected ;  and  to  show  that  he  had  not  over- 
stated the  difficulties  of  the  convention  in  making 
the  seluctiun,  he  would  take  leave  to  read  a  pas- 
eago  from  a  work  which  was  canonical  on  this 
subject,  and  from  an  article  in  that  work  which 
vras  wTittcn  by  the  gentleman  whose  authoriUr 
would  have  most  weight  on  this  occasion.  He 
gpoko  of  the  Federalist,  and  of  the  article  writ- 
ten by  General  Hamilton  on  the  impeaching 
power: 

"  'A  well-constituted  court  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments is  an  object  not  more  t/^  be  desired 
than  difllcult  to  bo  obtained,  itt  a  government 
wholly  elective.    The  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction 
aie  those  offences  which  proceed  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  public  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust. 
They  aro  of  a  nature  which  may,  with  peculiar 
propriety,  be  denominated  political,  as  they  re- 
late chiefly  to  injuries  dono  immediately  to  so- 
ciety itself.    The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this 
reason,  will  seldom  fail  to  agitate  the  passions 
of  the  whole  community,  ard  to  divide  it  into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  inimical  to  the 
accused.    In  manjr  cases,  it  will  connect  itself 
with  the  prc-existmg  factions,  and  will  enlist  all 
their  animosities,  partialities,  influence,  and  in- 
terest, on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  and,  in  such 
coses,  there  will  alwjvys  be  the  greatest  danger 
that  the  decision  will  be  regulated  more  by  the 
comparative  strength  of  parties,  than  by  the 
real  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt.    The 
delicacy  and  magnitude  of  a  trust  which  so 
deeply  concerns  the  political  reputation  and  ex- 
istence of  every  man  engaged  in  the  admmis- 
tration  of  public  affairs,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  difficulty  of  placing  it  rightly  in  a  govern- 
ment resting  entirely  on  the  basis  of  periodical 
elections,  will  as  readily  be  perceived,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters in  it  will,  from  that  circumstance,  be  too 
often  the  leaders  or  the  tools  of  the  most  cun- 
ning or  the  most  numerous  faction ;  and,  on  this 
account,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  the 
requisite  neutrality  towards  those  whose  con- 
duct may  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny. 

'"The  division  of  the  powers  of  impeachment 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  as- 
signing to  one  the  right  of  accusing,  to  the  other 
the  right  of  trying,  avoids  the  inconvenience  of 
making  the  same  persons  both  accusera  and 
judges ;  and  guards  against  the  danger  of  per- 
secution from  the  prevalency  of  a  factious  spirit 
in  cither  of  those  branches.' 

"Mr.  B.  said  there  was  much  matter  for  elu- 
cidation of  the  present  object  of  discussion  in 
the  extract  which  he  had  read.  Its  d^flnit'on 
of  an  impeachable  offence  covered  the  indenticU 
charge  which  was  contained  In  the  resolution 
Miopiea  by  the  So^joto  .gamst  the  President 
The  offence  charged  upon  him  possessed  every 
fettore  of  the  impeachment  demied  by  Qenenl 


Hamilton.  It  imputes  misconduct  to  a  publks 
man,  for  the  abuse  and  violation  of  a  public 
trust.  The  discussion  of  the  charge  has  agitated 
the  passions  of  the  whole  community ;  it  has 
divided  the  people  into  parties,  some  friendly, 
some  inimical,  to  the  accused ;  it  has  connected 
itself  with  the  pre-existing  parties,  enlisting  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  parties  under  one  ban- 
ner, and  calling  forth  all  their  animosities — all 
their  partialities — all  their  influence — all  their 
interest ;  and,  what  was  not  foreseen  by  Gene- 
ral Hamilton,  it  has  called  forth  the  tremendous 
moneyed  power,  and  the  pervading  organization 
of  a  great  moneyed  power,  wielding  a  mass  of 
forty  millions  of  money,  and  sixty  millions  of 
debt ;  wielding  the  whole  in  aid  and  support  ot 
this  charge  upon  the  President,  and  working 
the  double  battery  of  seduction,  on  one  hand, 
and  oppression  on  the  other,  to  put  down  the 
man  against  whom  it  is  directed !  This  is  what 
General  Hamilton  did  not  foresee ;  but  the  next 
feature  in  the  picture  he  did  foresee,  and  most 
accurately  describe,  as  it  is  now  seen  by  us  all. 
He  said  that  the  decision  of  these  impeachments 
would  ofter  be  regulated  more  by  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  parties  than  by  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  accused.  How  prophetic !  Look 
to  the  memorials,  resolutions,  and  petitions,  sent 
in  here  to  criminate  the  President,  so  clearly 
marked  by  a  party  line,  that  when  an  exception 
occurs,  it  is  made  the  special  subject  of  public 
remark.  Look  at  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  also  as  clearly 
defined  by  a  party  line  as  any  party  question 
can  ever  be  expected  to  be. 

"  To  guard  tne  most  conspicuous  characters 
from  being  persecuted — Mr.  B.  said  he  was 
using  the  language  of  General  Hamilton — to 
guard  the  most  conspicuous  characters  from 
being  persecuted  by  the  leaders  or  the  tools  of 
the  most  cunning  or  the  most  numerous  faction 
— the  convention  had  placed  the  power  of  try- 
ing impeachments,  not  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  even  in  a  body  of  select  judges  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  but  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  even  in  them  without  an  inter- 
vening check  to  the  abuse  of  that  power,  by 
associating  the  House  of  llcprcscntatives,  and 
forbidding  the  Senate  to  proceed  against  any 
officer  until  that  grand  inquest  of  the  nation 
should  demand  his  trial.  How  far  fortunate, 
or  otherwise,  the  convention  may  have  been  in 
the  selection  of  its  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments, it  was  not  for  him,  Mr.  B.,  to  say. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  how  far  the  requisite 
neutrality  towards  those  whose  conduct  may 
be  under  scrutiny,  may  be  found,  or  has  been 
found,  in  this  body.  But  he  must  take  leave  to 
say,  that  if  a  public  man  may  be  virtually  im- 
peached— actually  condemned  by  the  Senate  of 
an  impeachable  offence,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  has  the 
constitution  failed  at  one  of  its  most  vital  points 
and  a  ready  means  found  for  doing  a  thing 
which  had  filled  other  countries  with  persecu 
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tion,  faction,  and  Tiolenoe,  and  which  it  was 
intended  should. never  be  done  here. 

"  Mr.  B.  called  upon  the  Senate  to  recollect 
what  was  the  feature  in  the  famous  court  of 
tho  Star  Chamber,  which  rendered  that  court 
the  most  odious  that  ever  sat  in  England.  It 
was  not  tho  mass  of  its  enormities — ereat  as 
they  were — for  the  regular  tribunals  wnich  yet 
existed,  exceeded  that  court,  both  iu  the  mass 
and  in  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes  and  oppres- 
sions. The  regular  courts  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  reign — that  of  James  the  Second ;  a  sin- 
^e  judga  in  a  single  riding — Joflries,  on  the 
Western  Circuit — surpassed  all  the  enormities 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
existence.  What  then  rendered  that  conrt  so 
intolerably  odious  to  tho  English  people  7  Sir, 
said  Mr.  B.,  it  was  because  that  court  had  no 
grand  jury — because  it  proceeded  without  pre- 
sentment, without  indictment — upon  informa- 
tion alone — and  thus  got  at  its  victims  without 
the  intervention,  wittiout  the  restraint,  of  an 
accusing  body.  This  is  the  feature  which  sunk 
the  Star  Chamber  in  England.  It  is  the  feature 
which  no  criminal  tribunal  in  this  America  is 
allowed  to  possess.  The  most  inconsiderable 
offender,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  must  be 
charged  by  a  grand  jury  before  he  can  be  tried 
by  the  court.  In  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high 
court  of  impeachment,  a  charge  must  first  be 
presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sitting  OS  tho  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  But 
if  the  Senate  can  proceed,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  this  grand  inquest,  wherein  is  it  to 
ditr^r  from  the  Star  Chamber,  except  in  the 
mere  execution  of  its  decrees  ?  And  what 
other  execution  is  now  required  for  delinquent 
public  men,  than  tho  force  of  public  opinion  ? 
Mo !  said  Mr.  B.,  we  live  in  an  age  when  public 
opinion  over  public  men,  is  omnipotent  and  ir- 
reversible ! — when  public  sentiment  annihilates 
a  public  man  more  effectually  than  the  scaffold. 
To  this  now  and  omnipotent  tribunal,  all  the 
public  men  of  Europe  and  America  are  now 
happily  subject.  The  fiat  of  public  opinion  has 
superseded  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Struct^ 
by  that  opinion,  Icings  and  emperors  in  Europe, 
and  the  higlicst  functionaries  among  ourselves, 
fall  powerless  from  the  political  stage,  and  wan- 
der, while  their  bodies  live,  as  shadows  and 
phantoms  over  the  land.  Should  he  give  ex- 
amples ?  It  might  be  invidious ;  yet  all  would 
recollect  an  eminent  example  of  a  citizen,  once 
sitting  at  the  head  of  this  Senate,  afterwards 
falling  under  a  judicial  prosecution,  from  which 
he  escaped  untouched  by  the  sword  of  the  law, 
yet  that  eminent  citizen  was  more  utterly  an- 
nihilated by  public  opinion,  than  any  execution 
of  a  capital  sentence  could  ever  have  accom- 
plished upon  his  name. 

"  What  occasion  then  has  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  for  the  power  of 
execution?  The  only  effect  of  a  regular  im- 
peachment now,  is  to  remove  from  office,  and, 
disqualification  foroffice.  An  irregular  impeach- 


ment will  be  tantamount  to  removal  and  dig- 
qnaliflcation,  if  tho  justice  of  tho  sentence  is 
confided  in  by  the  people.  If  this  condemnation 
of  the  President  had  been  pronounced  in  the 
first  term  of  his  administration,  and  the  people 
had  believed  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence, certainly  President  Jackson  would  not 
have  been  elected  a  second  time;  and  every 
object  that  a  political  rival,  or  a  political  party 
could  have  wished  trom  his  removal  from  offlce' 
and  dis(|ualiflcation  for  office,  would  have  been 
accomplished.  Disqualification  foroffice— Io3h 
of  public  favor — political  death — is  now  tho 
object  of  political  rivalship ;  and  all  this  can  lie 
accomplished  by  an -informal,  as  well  ns  by  a 
formal  impeachment,  if  the  sentence  is  only  con- 
fided in  by  the  people.  If  the  people  believed 
that  the  President  has  violated  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  he  ceases  to  bo  the  object  of  tlieir 
respect  and  their  confidence ;  he  loses  their 
favor ;  ho  dies  a  political  death ;  and  that  this 
might  be  the  object  gf  the  resolution,  Mr.  B. 
would  leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who 
should  read  the  speeches  which  were  delivered 
in  support  of  the  measure,  and  which  would 
constitute  a  public  and  lasting  monument  of 
tho  temper  in  which  the  resolution  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  object  intended  to  be  accom- 
plishea  by  it. 

"It  was  in  vain  to  say  there  could  be  no 
object,  at  this  time,  in  annihilating  the  political 
influ»";ce  of  President  Jackson,  and  killing  him 
off  as  a  public  man,  with  a  senatorial  conviction 
for  violating  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country.    Such  an  assertion,  if  ventured  upon 
by  ttnjr  one,  would  stand  contradicted  by  facts, 
of  which  Europe  and  Ainorica  are  witnesses. 
Does  he  not  stand  between  the  country  and  tho 
bank  ?    Is  he  not  proclaimed  the  solo  obstacle 
to  the  recharter  of  the  bank ;  and  in  its  rechartcr 
is  there  not  wrapped  up  the  destinies  of  a  poli- 
tical party,  now  panting  for  power  ?    KemoTe ' 
this  soli-  obstacle — annihilate  its  iulluence— kill 
oft'  President  Jackson  with  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation for  a  high  crime  and  misdcmeauur, 
and  the  charter  of  the  bank  will  be  renewed,  and 
in  itci  renewal,  a  political  party,  now  thundering 
at  the  gates  of  the  capitol,  will  leap  into  power. 
Here  then  is  an  object  for  desiring  the  extinction 
of  the  political  inlluence  of  President  Jackson! 
An  object  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  all  j\meri- 
ca !  and  attractive  enough  to  enlist  the  combined 
interest  of  a  great  moneyed  power,  and  of  a  great 
political  party." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Benton ;  but  tho  debate  on 
the  protest  went  on ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  digested  into  four  different  propo- 
sitions, after  undergoing  repeated  modificatioDS 
upon  consultations  among  its  friends,  and  after 
much  acrimony  on  both  sides,  was  adopted  by 
the  fixed  minority  of  twenty-seven.  In  voting 
that  the  orotest  was  a  breach  of  the  priviJegei 
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(f  the  Senate,  that  body  virtually  afBrmed  the 
impeachment  character  of  tho  condemnatory 
resolutions,  and  involved  itself  in  the  predio»- 
mcnt  of  voting  an  impeachable  matter  without 
observing  a  single  rule  for  the  conduct  of  im- 
peachments  The  protest  placed  it  in  a  dilemma. 
It  averred  the  Senate's  judgment  to  be  without 
authority — without  any  warrant  in  tho  consti- 
tution—any right  in  the  body  to  pronounce  it. 
To  receive  that  protest;  and  enter  it  on  tho 
journal,  was  to  record  a  strong  evidence  agamst 
themselves;  to  reject  it  as  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege was  to  claim  for  their  proceeding  the 
immunity  of  a  regular  and  constitutional  act ; 
and  as  the  proceeding  was  on  criminal  matter, 
amounting  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
on  which  matter  the  Senate  could  only  act  in 
its  judicial  capacity ;  therefore  it  had  to  claim 
the  immunity  that  would  belong  to  k  in  that 
apacity ;  and  assume  a  violation  of  privilege. 
Certainly  if  the  Senate  had  tried  an  impeach- 
ment in  due  form,  the  protest,  impeaching  its 
justice,  might  have  been  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
but  the  Senate  had  no  privilege  to  vote  an  im- 
peachable matter  without  a  regular  impeach- 
ment ;  and  therefore  it  was  no  breach  of  privilege 
to  impugn  tho  act  which  they  had  no  privilege 
to  commit. 


CHAPTER    CIV. 

MB.  WEBSTER'S  PLAN  OF  BEUEF. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Mr.  Webster  took 
no  direct  part  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  against  General  Jackson.  IIo  had 
no  private  grief  to  incite  him  against  the  Presi- 
dent; and,  as  first  drawn  up,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  honored  with  the  titles 
of  "expounder  and  defender  of  tHte  constitu- 
tion," to  have  supported  the  resolve :  bearing 
plainly  on  its  face  impeachable  matter.  After 
several  modifications,  ho  voted  for  it ;  but,  from 
the  beginning,  he  had  his  own  plan  in  view, 
which  was  entirely  different  from  an  attack  on 
the  President ;  and  solely  looked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bank,  and  the  relief  of  tho  distress, 
in  a  practical  and  parliamentary  mode  of  legis- 
lation. Ho  looked  to  a  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter  for  a  short  term,  and  with  such  modifi- 
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cations  as  would  tend  to  disarm  opposition,  and 
to  conciliate  &vor  for  it.    The  term  of  the  re- 
newal was  only  to  be  for  six  years :  a  length  of 
time  well  chosen ;  because,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  period,  it  would  have  an  attraction  for  all 
that  class  of  members — always  more  or  less 
numerous  in  every  assembly — who,  in  every  dif- 
ficulty, are  disposed  to  temporize  and  compro- 
mise; while,  to  the  bank,  in  ui  frying  its  exist- 
ence beyond  the  presidential  term  of  General 
Jackson,  it  felt  secure  in  the  future  acquisition 
of  a  fUU  term.    Besides  the  attraction  in  the 
short  period,  Mr.  Webster  proposed  another 
amelioration,  calculated  to  have  serious  effect ; 
it  was  to  give  up  the  exclusive  or  monopoly 
feature  in  the  charter — leaving  to  Congress  to 
grant  any  other  charter,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a 
new  company,  if  it  pleased.    The  objectionable 
branch  bank  currency  of  petty  drafts  was  also 
given  up.    Besides  this,  and  as  an  understand- 
ing that  the  corporation  would  not  attempt  to 
obtain  a  further  existence  beyond  the  six  years, 
the  directors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  begin 
to  return  the  capital  to  the  stockholders  at 
any  time  within  the  period  of  three  years,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of,  the  six  renewed  years 
The  deposits  were  not  to  be  restored  until  aftci 
the  first  day  of  July ;  and,  as  an  agreeable  con- 
cession to  the  enemies  of  small  paper  currency 
the  bank  was  to  issue,  or  use,  no  note  under  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars.    Ho  had  drawn  up  a 
bill  with  these  provisions,  and  asked  leave  to 
bring  it  in ;  and,  asking  the  leave,  made  a  vei-y 
plausible  business  speech  in  its  favor :  the  best 
perhaps  that  could  have  been  devised.    In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  weight,  nnd  the  recommenda- 
tions in  tho  bill,  it  was  understood  to  be  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Biddlc  himself— his  own  choice 
of  remedies  in  tho  diflicultics  which  surrounded 
his  institution.     But  he  met  opposition  from 
quarters  not  to  be  expected:  from  Mr.  Clay,  who 
went  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  years ;  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  went  for  twelve.    It  was  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  these  two  gentlemen 
Rhould  wish  to  procure  for  the  bank  more  than 
it  asked,  and  which  it  was  manifestly  impo,ssible 
for  it  to  gain.    Mr.  Webster's  bill  was  the  only 
one  that  stood  the  least  chance  of  getting 
through  the  two  Houses ;  and  on  that  point  he 
hod  private  assurances  of  support  from  friends 
of  the  administration,  if  all  the  friends  of  the 
bank  stood  firm.    In  favoring  this  charter  for 
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twelre  yetn,  Mr.  Calhoun  ftlt  that  an  esplon*- 
(ion  of  his  conduct  was  due  to  the  public,  as  ho 
was  well  known  to  have  been  opposed  to  the 
renewed  charter,  when  so  vehemently  attempt- 
ed, in  1832 ;  and  aim  against  banks  generally. 
Hin  explanation  was,  that  he  considered  it  a 
ourroncy  question,  and  a  question  between  the 
national  and  local  banks ;  and  that  the  renewed 
charter  was  to  operate  against  them ;  and,  in 
winding  itself  up,  was  to  cease  for  ever,  having 
first  established  a  safe  currency.  His  frequent 
ezprcHsion  was,  that  )ih  plan  was  to"unbank 
the  banks : "  a  process  not  very  intelligibly  ex- 
phdned  tt  the  time,  and  on  which  ho  should  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  Some  passages 
are,  therefore,  given  from  his  speech : 

"  After  a  ftill  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I 
can  see  no  means  of  extricating  the  country 
from  its  present  danger,  and  to  arrest  its  ftir- 
ther  increase,  but  a  l^k,  the  agency  of  which, 
in  some  form,  or  under  some  authority,  is  indii'- 
pensable.  The  country  has  been  brought  into 
the  present  diseased  state  of  the  currency  by 
banks,  and  must  be  extricated  by  their  agency. 
We  111  list,  in  a  word,  use  a  bank  to  unbank  the 
banks,  to  the  extent  that  may  bo  necessary  to 
restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency— just  as  we 
apply  snow  to  a  frozen  limb,  in  order  to  restore 
vitality  and  circulation,  or  hold  up  a  burn  to 
the  flame  to  extract  the  inflammation.  All  must 
see  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  bank- 
ing system  at  once.  It  must  continue  for  a  time. 
Its  greatest  enemies,  and  the  advocates  of  an 
exclusive  specie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part 
of  their  system  to  tolerate  the  banks  for  a  longer 
)r  a  shorter  period.  To  suppress  them  at  once, 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  work  a  greater  revolu- 
tion :  a  greater  change  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  than 
would  the  conquest  of  thi  country  by  a  savage 
«nemy.  What,  then,  must  I  o  done  ?  I  answer, 
.a  new  and  safe  system  must  gradually  grow  up 
under,  and  replace,  the  old;  imitating,  in  this 
respect,  the  bcautinil  process  which  we  some- 
times see,  of  a  wonnded  or  diseased  part  in  a 
Jiving  organic  body,  gradually  superseded  by  the 
aealing  process  of  nature. 

"  How  is  this  to  be  effected  1  How  is  a  bank 
to  be  used  as  the  means  of  correcting  the  excess 
of  the  banking  system  ?  And  what  bank  is  to 
bo  selected  as  the  agent  to  effect  this  salutary 
change  ?  I  know,  said  Mr.  C,  that  a  diversity 
of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  to  the  agent 
to  be  selected,  among  those  who  agree  on  every 
other  point,  and  who,  in  particular,  agree  on  the 
necessity  of  using  some  bank  as  the  means  of 
effecting  the  oljcct  intended ;  one  preferring  a 
simple  recharter  of  the  existing  bank — another, 
,thc  charter  of  a  new  bonk  of  the  United  States 
— « third,  a  new  bank  ingrafted  upon  the  old — 


and  a  fourth,  the  nm  <^  the  State  bauki,  u  thi 
agent.  I  wish,  said  Mr.  0.,  to  leave  all  these  u 
open  questions,  to  be  careftilly  survix  d  tg^ 
compared  with  each  other,  calmly  and  dispng. 
sionately,  without  pnyMdice  or  party  feeling ;  and 
that  to  be  selected  which,  on  tho  whole,  shall 
appear  to  bo  best — the  most  safe;  the  most 
efficient ;  tho  most  prompt  ui  application  and 
the  least  liable  to  constitutional  objection!  It 
would,  however,  be  wan  ng  in  candor  on  my 
part,  not  to  declare  that  u./  impression  is  that 
a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ingrafted  upon 
the  old,  will  be  found,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tho  case,  to  combine  tho  greatest  ad- 
vantages, and  to  be  liable  to  tho  fewest  objec- 
tions ;  but  this  impression  is  not  so  firmly  fixed 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  calm  review  of  the 
whole  ^ound,  or  to  prevent  my  yielding  to  tlie 
conviction  of  reason,  should  tho  result  of  such 
review  prove  that  any  other  is  preferable. 
Among  Its  peculiar  recommendations,  may  be 
ranked  tho  consideration,  that,  while  it  would 
afford  tho  means  of  a  prompt  and  effectual  ap- 
plication for  mitigating  and  finally  removing  the 
existing  distress,  it  would,  at  the  same  time 
open  to  the  whole  community  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  participation  in  the  advantages  of  tho 
institution,  bo  they  what  they  may. 

"  Let  UB  then  suppose  (in  order  to  illustrate 
and  not  to  indicate  a  perference)  that  the  pre- 
sent bank  be  selected  as  the  agent  to  effect  the 
intended  object.  What  provisions  will  bo 
necessary  ?  I  will  suggest  those  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  mainly,  however,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  the  reflection  of  those  much  more  fa- 
miliar with  banking  operations  than  myself,  and 
who,  of  course,  are  more  competent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  their  practical  effect.  * 

"  Let,  then,  the  bank  charter  be  renewed  for 
twelve  years  after  tho  expiration  of  the  present 
term,  with  such  modifications  and  limitations  as 
may  be  judged  proper,  and  that  after  that  period, 
it  shall  issue  no  notes  under  ten  dollars;  that 
government  shall  not  receive  in  its  dues  any 
sum  less  than  ten  dollars,  except  in  the  legal 
coins  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  shall  not 
receive  in  its  dues  the  notes  of  any  bank  that 
issues  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  fiie 
dollars;    and   that   the  United  States  Bank 
shall  not  receive  in  payment,  or  on  deposit,  the 
notes  of  any  bank  whose  notes  are  not  receiv- 
able in  dues  of  the  government ;  nor  the  notes 
of  any  bank  which  may  receive  the  notes  of  anj 
bank  whose  notes  are  not  receivable  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  renewed  charter,  let  the 
bank  bo  prohibited  from  issuing  any  note  un- 
der twenty  dollars,  and  let  no  sum  under  that 
amount  be  received  in  tlie  dues  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  in  specie ;  and  let  the  value  of 
gold  iDe  raised  at  least  equal  to  that  of  silver, 
to  take  effect  immediatelyj  so  that  the  country 
may  be  replenished  with  the  coin,  the  lightest 
and  the  most  portable  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
to  tajce  the  place  of  the  receding  bank  noteft 
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It  ii  unnacMMry  for  m«  to  state,  that  at  pre- 
lent,  the  itandanl  value  of  gold  ia  several  per 
cent  less  thui  that  of  slWer,  the  necessary  ef- 
fyi-i  of  which  has  been  to  expel  ^old  entirely 
ttom  our  ciraulation.  and  thus  to  deprive  us  of 
I  coin  so  well  calculated  for  the  circulation  of 
a  country  so  great  in  extent,  and  having  so  vast 
tn  hitercourso,  commercial,  social,  and  political, 
between  all  its  parts,  as  ours.  As  an  addition- 
al recommendation  to  raise  its  relative  value, 
gold  has,  of  late,  become  an  important  product 
of  three  considerable  States  of  the  Union.  Vir- 
ginia, North  Oarolinii,  and  Oeorgia — to  tne  in- 
dustry of  which,  the  measure  proposed  would 
give  a  strong  impulse,  and  which  in  turn  would 
I  really  increase  the  quantity  produced. 

"Such  are  the  means  which  have  occurred  to 
me.  There  are  members  of  this  body  far  more 
competent  to  judge  of  their  practical  operation 
than  myself,  and  as  my  object  is  simply  to  sug- 
gest them  for  their  reflection,  and  for  that  of 
others  who  are  more  &miliar  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  their  eflQciency,  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  they  are  tally  adequate 
to  effect  the  object  in  view  or  not.  There  are 
doubtless  others  of  a  similar  description,  and 
perhaps  more  e£BcaciouB,  that  may  occar  to  the 
experienced,  which  I  would  freely  embrace,  as 
my  object  is  to  adopt  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient And  it  may  bo  hopd  that,  if  on  expe- 
rience it  should  be  found  tLat  neither  these  pro- 
visions nor  any  other  in  the  power  of  Congress, 
are  fully  adequate  to  effect  the  important  re- 
form which  I  have  proposed,  the  co-operation 
of  the  States  may  be  afforded,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  suppressing  the  circulation  of  notes 
under  five  dollars,  where  such  are  permitted  to 
bo  issued  under  their  authority." 

The  ultimate  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Mr,  Calhoun  in  this  process  of  "  un- 
banking  the  banks,"  was  to  arrive  eventually 
and  by  slow  degrees,  at  a  metallic  currency,  and 
the  revival  of  gold.  This  had  been  my  object, 
and  so  declared  in  the  Senate,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  opposition  to  the  United  States  Bonk. 
He  had  talked  his  plan  over  to  myself  and  others : 
wo  had  talked  over  ours  to  him.  There  was  a 
po'mt  at  which  we  all  agreed — the  restoration  of  a 
metallic  currency ;  but  differed  about  the  means 
—he  expecting  to  attain  it  slowly  and  eventu- 
ally, through  the  process  which  he  mentioned ; 
and  we  immediately,  through  the  revival  of  the 
gold  currency,  the  extinction  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent treasury,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  paper 
money  from  the  federal  receipts  and  paynlents. 
Laying  hold  of  the  point  on  which  we  agreed, 
(and  which  was  also  the  known  policy  of  the 


President),  Mr.  Calhoun  appealed  to  Mr.  Silag 
Wright  and  myself  and  other  (V-iends  of  the  ad< 
ministration,  to  support  his  plan.    Ho  said : 

"If  I  understand  their  views,  as  expressed 
by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  behind  me  fMr. 
Benton) — thi  senator  from  New-York  (Mr. 
Wright) ;  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  party,  and  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
expressed  in  reported  conversations,  I  see  not 
how  they  can  reject  the  measure  (<o  wit :  his 
plan).  They  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  a 
metallic  currency.  I  propose  to  restore  it  by 
the  most  ctl'ectual  measures  that  can  be  devised ; 
gradually  and  slowly,  and  to  the  extent  that 
experience  may  show  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest. 
Further,  no  one  can  desire  to  go." 

The  reference  here  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
tho  views  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  was  to 
convcrsationF  held  between  them;  in  which 
each  freely  communicated  his  own  plan.  Mr. 
Benton  had  not  then  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position for  tho  revival  of  the  gold  currency ; 
but  did  so,  (in  a  speech  which  he  had  studied), 
the  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  concluded.  That  was 
a  thing  understood  between  them.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  signified  his  wish  to  speak  first ;  to 
which  Mr.  Benton  readily  assented :  and  both 
took  the  opportunity  presented  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's motion,  and  the  presentation  of  his  plan, 
to  present  their  own  respectively.  Mr.  Benton 
presented  his  the  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  sat 
down,  in  a  much  considered  speech,  which  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter  5  and  which  was 
the  first  of  his  formal  speeches  in  favor  of  re- 
viving tho  gold  currency.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Webster's  plan  lingered  on  the  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  That  leave  was  not 
granted.  Chings  took  a  strange  turn.  The 
friends  of  the  bank  refused  in  a  body  to  give 
Mr.  Webster  the  leave  asked :  the  enemies  of 
the  bank  were  in  favor  of  giving  him  the  leave- 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  his  friends  refused  it. 
In  this  state  of  contrariety  among  his  friends, 
Mr.  Webster  moved  to  lay  his  own  motion  on 
the  table ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  to  show  that  this 
balk  came  from  his  own  side  of  the  chamber, 
asked  the  yeas  and  nars ;  which  were  granted 
and  were  as  follows : 

''  Yeas. — Messrs  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  TTnndricks.  Kine 
of  Georgia,  Mangum,  Moore,  Nauuam,  ^  omu.^- 
ter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Sila* 
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b«e,  Smith,  Southard,  Spraguc,  Swift,  TomUn- 
•on,  Wagganian,  WcbstcT. 

"Nays. — MeRsri.  Denton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kano,  King  of  Alahaina,  Morris, 
Koi)in8on,  Slicpley,  TallniadKC,  Tipton,  White, 
Wilic ins,  Wright/' 

Tho  excuse  for  the  moyemont — for  this  un- 
expected termination  to  Mr.  WcbHtor's  nuotion 
—was  that  the  Senat"  niiglit  proceed  with  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  against  Qcnerul  Jacltson,  and 
come  toa  ci'.'.rlusion  upon  it.  It  was  now  time  fur 
that  conclusion.  It  was  near  tho  last  of  March, 
and  (he  Virfrinia  elections  came  on  in  April : 
but  the  real  cause  for  Mr.  Webster's  motion 
1f»i  the  settled  opposition  of  his  political  friends 
to  his  plau ;  and  tliut  was  proved  by  its  subse- 
quent fate.  In  his  motion  to  lay  his  application 
on  the  table,  ho  treated  it  as  a  temporary  dis- 
position of  it — the  application  to  be  renewed 
Bt  some  future  time :  which  it  never  was. 
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Mr.  Benton  said  it  was  now  six  years  since  he 
had  begun  to  oppose  tho  renewal  of  tho  charter 
of  this  bank,  but  he  had  not,  until  the  present 
moment,  found  a  suitable  occasion  for  sliowing 
the  people  the  liind  of  currency  which  they 
were  entitled  to  possess,  and  probably  would 
possess,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  a  view  of  the  subject 
whicli  many  wished  to  see,  and  which  ho  felt 
bound  to  give ;  and  which  he  siiould  proceed 
to  present,  with  all  the  brevity  and  perspicuity 
of  which  he  was  ma.ster. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  ho  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  govern- 
ment :  that  it  was  tho  intention,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  federal  currency  should  consist  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  Con- 
gress to  issue,  or  to  authorize  any  company  of 
individuals  to  issue,  any  spccie.s  of  federal  paper 
currency  whatsoever. 

£very  clause  in  the  constitution,  said  Mr.  B., 
•rhich  bears  upon  the  subject  of  money — every 


early  sututc  of  Oongre»i«  w!iich  interpreti  the 
meaning  of  these  cb  uses— and  every  hi«torio 
r(  collection  which  refers  to  them,  go  hand  in 
hand,  in  giving  to  that  instrument  the  meaning 
which   this  proposition  ascribes  to  it.     The 
power  giant'd  to  Congress  to  coin  money  iiiQ 
autho^Jity  to  stamp  metallic  money,  and  is  not 
un  authority  for  emitting  slips  of  pajHir  conlain- 
ing  promiKCS   to  pay  money.    Tho  authority 
granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  ttie  value  of 
coin,  is  an  authority  to  regulate  the  value  of  tho 
metallic  money,  not  pf  paper.    The  prohibition 
upon  tho  States  against  making  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  is  a  moral  pro- 
hibition, founded  in  virtue  and  honesty,  and  i« 
just  OS  binding  upon  tho  federal  government  as 
upon  the  State  governments ;  and  that  without 
a  written  prohibition ;  for  tho  difTcro.ico  in  the 
nature  of  tho  two  govommentH  is  such,  that  the 
States  may  do  all  things  which  they  are  not 
forbid  to  do ;  and  the  federal  government  can 
do  nothing  which  it  is  not  authorized  by  tho 
constitution  to  do.    The  power  to  punish  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  is  limited  to  tho  current 
coin  of  tho  United  States,  and  to  tho  eecurities 
of  the  United  States ;  and  cannot  bo  extended 
to  the  offence  of  forging  paper  money,  but  by 
that  unjustifiable  power  of  construction  which 
founds  an  implication  upon  an  implication,  and 
hangs  one  implied  power  upon  another.    The 
word  currency  is  not  in  the  constitution,  nor 
any  word  which  can  be  made  to  cover  a  circu- 
lation of  bank  notes.    Gold  and  silver  if  tho 
only  thing  recognized  for  money.    It  is  the 
money,  and  tie  only  money,  of  the  constitution ; 
and  every  historic  recollection,  as  well  as  every 
phrase  in  the  constitution,  and  every  early  sta- 
tute on  the  subject  of  money,  confirms  that 
idea.    People  were  sick  of  paper  money  about 
the  time  that  this  constitution  was  formed. 
The  Congress  of  the  confederation,  in  the  time 
of  tho  Revolution,  had  issued  a  currency  of  paper 
money.    It  had  run  the  full  career  of  that  cur- 
rency.   The  wreck  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
paper  dollars  lay  upon  the  land.    The  framcrs 
of  that  constitution  worked  in  tho  midst  of 
that  wreck.    They  saw  the  havoc  which  paper 
money  had  made  upon  the  fortunes  of  individu- 
als, and  the  morals  of  tho  .public.    They  deter 
mined  to  have  no  more  federal  paper  munej, 
They  created  a  hard  money  government ;  the; 
intended  the  now  government  to  recognize  no 
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thing  for  money  but  gold  and  bIItot  j  and  every 
irord  tdniittod  into  the  constitution,  upon  the 
lubiect  of  money,  define*  and  eatabliihes  that 
Btcred  intention. 

Legislative  enactment,  continued  Mr.  B.,  came 
qulclily  to  the  aid  of  constitutional  intention 
and  historic  recollection.  The  fifth  statute 
MMed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
tliat  ever  sat  under  the  present  constitution, 
vras  full  and  explicit  on  this  head.  It  defined 
the  kind  of  money  which  the  federal  treasury 
thould  receive.  The  enactments  of  the  statute 
are  remarkable  for  their  brevity  and  compre- 
hension as  well  as  for  their  clour  interpretation 
of  tho  constitution  ;  and  deserve  to  be  repeated 
and  remembered.  They  are :  That  tho  fees  and 
duties  payable  to  the  federal  government  shall 
be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only  5  the 
gold  coins  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Eng- 
land, and  all  other  gold  coins  of  equal  fineness, 
at  eighty-nino  cents  for  every  pennyweight; 
the  Mexican  dollar  at  one  hundred  cents ;  the 
crown  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  eleven 
cents ;  and  all  other  silver  coins  of  equal  flne- 
nesi,  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  cents  per  ounce. 
This  statute  was  passed  the  30th  day  of  July, 
1789— just  one  month  after  Congress  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  legislation.  It  shows  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  composed  of  the  men,  in 
great  part,  who  had  framed  the  constitution,  and 
who,  by  using  the  word  only,  clearly  expressed 
their  Intention  that  gold  and  silver  alone  was 
to  constitute  the  currency  of  the  now  govern- 
ment. 

In  support  of  this  construction  of  the  consti- 
tlon,  Mr.  B.  referred  to  tho  phrase  so  often  used 
by  our  most  aged  and  eminent  statesmen,  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  govern- 
ment Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  tho  framers  of  the 
constitution  were  hard  money  men;  but  the 
chief  expounder  and  executor  of  that  constitu- 
tion was  not  a  hard  money  man,  but  a  paper 
system  man !  a  man  devoted  to  tho  paper  system 
of  England,  with  all  the  firmness  of  conviction, 
and  all  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm.  Qod  forbid, 
said  Mr.  B.,  that  I  should  do  ii^ustice  to  Qen. 
Hamilton— that  I  should  say,  or  insinuate,  aught 
to  derogate  from  the  just  fame  of  that  great 
man !  Ho  has  many  titles  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  heart 
could  not  be  American  which  could  dishonor  or 

disparage  his  memory.    But  his  ideas  of  govem- 


ment  did  not  receive  the  aanotion  of  general 
approbation ;  and  of  all  his  political  tenets,  his 
attachment  to  the  paper  system  was  most 
strongly  opposed  at  tho  time,  and  has  produced 
the  most  lasting  and  deplorable  results  upon  tho 
country.  In  the  year  1791,  this  great  man, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  brought  forward 
his  culobrated  plan  for  the  support  of  public 
credit — that  plan  which  unfolded  tho  entire 
scheme  of  the  paper  system,  and  immediately 
devclopcl  the  great  political  line  between  the 
federalists  and  tho  republicans.  The  establish* 
ment  of  a  national  bank  was  the  leading  and  pre- 
dominant feature  of  that  plan  ;  and  tho  original 
report  of  the  Secretary,  in  favor  of  establishing 
the  bank,  contained  this  fatal  and  deplorable 
recommendation : 

"  The  bills  and  notes  of  the  bank,  originally 
made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  pay- 
able, on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall 
bo  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
States." 

This  fatal  recommendation  became  a  clause  in 
the  charter  of  the  bank.  It  was  transferred 
from  tho  report  of  tho  Secretary  to  the  pages  of 
the  statute  book ;  and  from  that  moment  tho 
moneyed  character  of  the  federal  government 
stood  changed  and  reversed.  Federal  bank  notes 
took  tho  place  of  hard  money ;  and  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  new  government  slid,  at  once,  from 
the  solid  rock  of  gold  and  silver  money,  on  which 
its  framers  had  pkced  it,  into  the  troubled  and 
tempestuous  ocean  of  a  paper  currency. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  no  answer  to  this  most 
serious  charge  of  having  changed  tho  moneyed 
character  of  the  federal  government,  and  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  say  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  are  not  made  a  legal  tender 
between  man  and  man.  There  was  no  necessity, 
he  said,  for  a  statute  law  to  that  effect ;  it  was 
sufficient  that  they  were  made  a  legal  tender 
to  tho  federal  government ;  the  law  of  necessity, 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  statute  book,  would 
do  tho  rest  A  law  of  tender  was  not  necessary ; 
a  forced,  incidental  tender,  resulted  as  an  inevi- 
table consequence  from  the  credit  and  circulation 
which  the  federal  government  gave  them.  What- 
ever was  received  at  the  custom-houses,  at  the 
land-offices,  at  the  post-ofBces,  at  the  marshals' 
and  district  attorneys'  ofBces,  and  in  all  the 
various  dues  to  the  federal  government,  must  be 
received  and  will  be  received  by  the  people.    It 
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becomes  the  actual  and  practical  currency  of  the 
land.  People  must  take  it,  or  get  nothing ;  and 
thus  the  federal  government,  establiahing  a  paper 
curronoy  for  itself,  eatabliehes  it  also  for  the 
Stated  and  for  the  people ;  and  every  body  must 
use  it  from  necessity,  whether  compelled  bylaw 
or  not. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  objection  which  he  now  took  to  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  clause  which  made  the  notes 
of  the  fbdenJ  bank  a  legal  tender  to  the  federal 
government,  was  an  objection  which  could  be 
overlooked,  or  disregarded,  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  bank  in  1791.  It  was  not  overlooked,  or 
disregarded ;  on  the  cpntrary,  it  was  denounced, 
and  combated,  as  in  itself  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  constitution,  going  the  whole 
length  of  emitting  paper  money ;  and  the  more 
odious  and  reprehensible  because  a  privileged 
company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  emis- 
sion. The  genius  of  Hamilton  was  put  in  re- 
quisition to  answer  this  objection ;  and  the  best 
answer  which  that  great  man  could  give  it,  was 
a  confession  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  objection, 
and  the  total  impossibility  of  doing  it  away. 
His  answer  surrendered  the  whole  question  of 
a  currency.  It  sunk  the  notes  of  the  bank,  which 
were  then  to  be  tendered  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  to  the  condition  of  supplies  furnished  to 
the  government,  and  to  be  consumed  by  it.  The 
answer  took  refuge  under  the  natural  power, 
independent  of  all  constitutions,  for  the  tax  re- 
ceiver to  receive  his  taxes  in  what  articles  he 
pleased.  To  do  justice  to  General  Hamilton, 
and  to  detect  and  expose  the  true  character  of 
this  bank  paper,  Mr.  B.  read  a  clause  from  Gen. 
Hamilton's  reply  to  the  cabinet  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  Attorney  General  Randolph, 
when  President  Washington  had  the  charter  of 
the  flrct  bank  under  advisement  with  his  Sec- 
retaries. It  was  the  clause  in  which  General 
*  Hamilton  replied  to  the  objection  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  making  the  no  -^^  of  the  bank 
receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  "To 
designate  or  appoint  the  money  or  thmg  in  which 
taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a 
necessary  exercise  of  the  power  of  collecting 
them.  Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  con- 
ccnu'ng  the  collection  of  the  duties,  imposts,  and 
tonnage,  has  provided  that  they  shall  be  pay- 
able in  gold  and  silver.  But,  while  it  was  an 
iadiapeof  able  part  of  the  work  to  say  in  what 


they  should  be  paid,  the  choice  of  the  specific 
thing  was  a  mere  matter  of  discretion.    TIm 
payment  might  have  been  required  in  the  com- 
modities themselves.    Taxes  in  kind,  however 
ill  judged,  are  not  without  precedents,  even  in 
the  United  St.;tes ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  the 
paper  money  of  the  several  States  5  or  in  the  billa 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New-York  and 
Massachusetts.,  all,  or  either  of  them ;  it  might 
have  been  in  bills  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.    No  part  of  this,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, can  be  disputed.    The  appointment  of 
the  money  or  thing  in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be 
paid,  is  an  incident  of  the  power  of  collection. 
And  among  the  expedients  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed, is  t>at  of  bills  issued  under  the  authority 
■>€  the  United  States,"    Mr.  B.  would  read  no 
iurther,  although  the  argument  of  General  Ham- 
ilton extended  through  several  pages.     The 
nature  of  the  argument  is  fully  disclosed  in  what 
is  read.    It  surrenders  the  whole  question  of  a 
paper  currency.    Neither  the  power  to  furnish  a 
currency,  or  to  regulate  oiirrency,  is  pretended  to 
be  claimed.    The  notes  of  the  new  bank  are  put 
upon  the  footing,  not  of  money,  but  of  commo- 
dities—things— articles  in  kind— whicu  ♦he  tax 
receiver  may  accept  from  the  tax  payer ;  and 
which  are  to  be  used  and  consuned  by  the  tax 
receiver,  and  not  to  be  returned  to  the  people, 
much  less  to  be  diffused  over  the  country  in 
place  of  money.    This  is  the  original  idea  and 
conception  of  these  notes,.    It  is  the  idea  under 
which  they  obtained  the  legal  capacity  of  receiv- 
ability  in  payment  of  public  dues ;  and  from 
this  humble  conception,  this  degraded  assimila- 
tion to  corn  and  crain,  to  clothes  and  provisions, 
they  have,  by  vutuc  of  that  chuse  iu  the  cha^ 
ter,  crept  up  to  the  character  of  money— becomo 
the  real,  practical  currency  of  the  land— driven 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  from  the  land 
— and  so  depraved  the  public  intellect  as  now 
to  be  called  for  as  money,  and  proclaimed  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  country,  when  the  author 
of  the  bank  could  not  rank  i,t  higher  than  an  ex- 
pedient for  paying  a  tax. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  B.  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  derivable  from  foreign  com- 
merce, added  to  tht  quantity  of  gold  dcrivabla 
from  our  own  mines  w  re  fully  Bufficicnt,  if  not 
expelled  from  the  country  by  unwise  laws,  to 
nimish  the  people  with  an  abundant  circulatiou 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  for  their  common  cu^ 
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rency,  without  having  recourse  to  a  circulation 
of  small  bank  notes. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions,  Mr.  B.  held 
to  be  susceptible  of  complete  and  ready  proof. 
He  spoke  first  of  the  domestic  supply  of  native 
eold,  and  said  that  no  mines  had  ever  developed 
more  rapidly  than  these  had  done,  or  promised 
more  abundantly  than  they  now  do.    In  the 
year  1824  they  were  a  spot  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina ;  they  are  now  a  region  spread- 
ing into  six  States.    In  the  year  1824  the  pro- 
duct was  $5,000 ;  in  the  last  year  the  product, 
in  coined  gold,  was  $868,000 ;  in  uncoined,  as 
much  more;  and  the  product  of  the  present 
year  computed  at  two  millions ;  with  every  pros- 
pect of  continued  and  permanent  increase.    The 
probability  was  that  these  mines  alone,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  would  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  gold  to  establish  a  plentiful  circtilation 
of  that  metal,  if  not  expelled  from  the  country 
by  unwise  laws.    But  the  great  source  of  supply, 
both  for  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  in  our 
foreign  commerce.    It  was  this  foreign  cofn- 
merce  which  filled  the  States  with  hard  money 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  the  domestic  mines  were  unknown ; 
audit  is  the  same  foreign  commerce  which,  even 
now,  when  federal  laws  discourage  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  coins  and  compel  their  exporta- 
tion, is  brmging  in  an  annual  supply  of  seven 
or  eight  millions.    With  an  amendment  of  the 
la«  I  which  now  discourage  the  importation  of 
forei(  '  coins,  and  compel  their  exportation, 
there  t  uld  be  no  delay  in  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  a  sufiScient  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
to  supply  the  largest  circulation  which  the 
common  business  of  the  country  could  require. 
Mr.  B.  believed  the  product  of  foreign  mines, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  now  in  ex- 
istence, to  be  much  greater  than  was  commonly 
supposed;  and,  as  a  statement  of  itp  amount 
would  establish  his  proposition  in  favor  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  metals  for  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  ho  would  state  that 
amount,  as  he  found  it  calculated  in  approved 
works  of  political   conon    .    7Ij  looked  to  the 
three  great  sources  of  supply :  1.  Mexico  and 
South  America ;  2.  Europe  and  Northern  Asia ; 
3.  The  coast  of  Africa.    Taking  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  calculation  would  commence,  and  the 
product  was: 


1.  Mexico  and  Soutti  America, 

2.  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
8.  The  coast  of  AMoa,   . 


.  •6,468,000,00k 
628,000,000 
160,000,000 


— making  a  total  product  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  To  this  is 
to  be  added  the  quantity  existing  at  the  time 
the  New  World  was  discovered,  and  which  was 
computed  at  $2,300,000,000.  Upon  all  these 
data,  the  political  economists,  Mr.  B.  said,  after 
deducting  $2,000,000,000  for  waste  and  con- 
sumption, still  computed  the  actual  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
in  1832,  at  about  seven  thousand  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  that  quantity  constantly  and  rapid- 
ly increasing. 

Mr.  B.  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
was  sufQdent  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of 
the  world.  He  said  that  states  and  empires 
— far  greater  in  wealth  and  population  than  any 
now  existing — far  superior  in  public  and  private 
magrificence — ^had  carried  on  all  the  business  of 
private  life,  and  all  the  aifoirs  of  national  govern- 
ment, upon  gold  and  silver  alone ;  and  that  be- 
fore the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  known, 
or  dreamed  of.  He  alluded  to  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity — to  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  em- 
pires ;  to  Egypt,  Carthage,  Rome ;  to  the  Gre- 
cian republics ;  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
to  the  empire,  transcending  all  these  put  txtge- 
ther— the  Saracenic  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  which, 
taking  for  its  centre  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Roman 
world,  extended  its  dominion  as  far  west  as  Rome 
had  conquered,  and  further  east  than  Alexander 
had  marched.  These  great  nations,  whose  armies 
crushru  empires  at  a  blow,  whose  monumental 
edifices  still  attest  their  grandeur,  had  no  idea 
of  bank  credits  and  paper  money.  They  used 
gold  and  silver  alone.  Such  degenerate  phrases 
as  sound  currency,  paper  medium,  circulating 
media,  never  once  sounded  in  their  hei'oir  ears. 
But  why  go  back,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity  1  Why  quit  our  own 
day'/  Why  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe  1  We  have  seen  an  empire  in  our  own 
day,  of  almost  fabulous  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, carrying  on  all  its  vast  undertakings  upon 
a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  without  deigning 
to  recognize  paper  for  moncj .  I  speak,  said  Mr. 
B.,  of  France — great  and  imperial  France— and 
have  my  eye  upon  that  first  year  of  the  conso* 
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late,  when  a  young  aod  Tictorious  general,  just 
transferred  from  the  camp  to  a  council,  an- 
nounced to  his  astonished  ministers  that  specie 
payments  should  commence  in  France  by  a  given 
day  ! — in  that  France  which,  for  so  many  years, 
had  seen  nothing  but  a  miserable  currency  of 
depreciated  mandats  and  assignats !  The  annun- 
ciation was  heard  with  the  inward  contempt,  and 
open  distrust,  which  the  vhole  tiibe  of  hack 
politicians  every  where  feel  for  the  statesman- 
ship of  military  men.  It  was  followed  by  the 
success  which  it  belongs  to  genius  to  inspire  and 
to  command.  Specio  payments  commenced  in 
France  on  the  day  named ;  and  ^  hard  money 
currency  has  been  the  sole  currency  of  France 
from  that  day  to  this. 

Such,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the  currency  of  France; 
a  country  whose  taxes  exceed  a  thousand  nul- 
lions  of  francs — whose  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures require  a  circulation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars — and  which 
possesses  that  circulation,  every  dollar  of  it,  in 
gold  and  silver.  After  this  example,  can  any 
one  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  itself  with  specie  ?  Reason  and  history 
forbid  the  doubt.  Reason  informs  us  that  hard 
money  flows  into  the  vacuum  the  instant  that 
small  bank  notes  are  driven  out.  France  reco- 
vered a  specie  circulation  within  a  year  after  the 
consular  government  refused  to  recognize  paper 
for  money.  England  recovered  a  gold  circulation 
of  about  one  hundred  millioiis  of  dollars  within 
four  years  after  the  one  and  two  pound  notes 
were  suppre8se<l.  Cur  own  country  filled  up 
with  Si»nish  milled  dollars,  French  crowns, 
doubloons,  half  joes,  and  guineas,  as  by  magic, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  continental  bills.  The 
business  of  the  United  States  would  not  require 
abovo  sixty  or  seventy  millions  ftf  gold  and  sil- 
ver fo."  the  common  currency  of  the  people,  and 
the  basis  of  large  bank  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. Of  that  sum,  more  than  one  third  is 
now  in  the  country,  but  not  in  circulation.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  hoards  above  ten  mil- 
lions. At  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  in  1836, 
that  sum  will  bo  paid  out  in  redemption  of  its 
notes — will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  people — 
and,  of  itself,  will  nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
silver  now  in  circulation.  Our  native  mines  will 
bo  yielding,  annually,  some  millions  of  gold; 
foreign  commerce  will  be  pouring  in  her  accus- 


tomed copious  supply ;  the  correction  of  the  eN 
roneous  value  of  gold,  the  liberal  admission  oi 
foreign  coins,  and  the  suppression  of  small  notes, 
will  invito  and  retain  an  adequate  metallic  cur- 
rency. The  present  moment  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable  for  these  measures.  Foreign  exchangcn 
are  now  in  our  favor ;  silver  is  coming  here  al- 
though not  current  by  our  laws ;  both  gold  and 
silver  would  flow  in,  and  that  immediately  to 
an  immense  o.nount,  if  raised  to  their  proper 
value,  and  put  on  a  proper  footing,  by  our  laws. 
Three  days'  legislation  on  these  subjects  would 
turn  copious  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
country,  diffuse  them  through  every  neighbor- 
hood, and  astonish  gentlemen  when  they  get 
home  at  midsummer,  at  finding  hard  money 
where  they  had  left  paper. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  B.  undertook  to 
aflBrm,  as  a  proposition  free  from  dispute  or  con- 
testation, that  the  value  now  set  upon  gold  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  unjust  and 
erroneous ;  that  these  laws  had  expelled  gold 
from  circulation ;  and  that  it  was  the  hounden 
duty  of  Congress  to  restore  that  coin  to  circula- 
tion, by  restoring  it  to  its  just  value. 

That  gold  was  undervalued  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  expelled  from  circulation,  was 
a  fact,  Mr.  B.  said,  which  every  body  knew ;  but 
there  was  something  else  which  every  body  did 
not  know ;  which  few,  in  reality,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  but  which  was  necessary  to 
bo  known,  to  enable  the  friends  of  gold  to  go  to 
work  at  the  right  placo  to  effect  the  recovery 
of  that  precious  metal  which  their  fathers  once 
possessed — which  the  subjects  of  European  kings 
now  possess — which  the  citizens  of  the  young 
republics  to  the  South  all  possess — which  even 
the  free  ncf,  oes  of  San  Domingo  possess— bnt 
which  the  yeomanry  of  this  Ameiioa  have  been 
deprived  of  tor  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
will  be  deprived  of  for  ever,  unless  they  discover 
the  cjiuse  of  the  evil,  and  apply  the  remedy  t', 
its  root. 

I  have  already  shown,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the 
plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit  which  Gene- 
ral Hamilton  brought  fonvard,  in  1791,  was  a 
plan  foi  the  establishment  of  the  paper  system 
in  our  America.  We  had  at  that  time  a  gold 
currency  which  was  circulating  freely  and  fully 
all  over  the  country.  Gold  is  the  antagonist  of 
paper,  and,  with  fair  play,  will  keep  a  paper  ca> 
rency  within  just  and  proper  limits.   It  wil! 
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keep  down  the  small  notes;  for,  no  man  will 
carry  a  five,  a  ten,  or  a  twenty  dollar  note  in  his 
pocket,  when  he  ccn  get  guineas,  eagles,  half 
eagles,  doubloons,  and  half  joes  to  carry  in  their 
The  notes  of  the  new  Bank  of  the  United 


.je. 


'  iites,  which  bank  formed  the  leading  feature 
in  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  had 
already  derived  one  undue  advantage  over  gold, 
in  being  put  oh  a  level  with  it  in  point  of  legal 
tender  to  the  federal  government,  and  universal 
rcceivability  in  all  payments  to  that  government: 
they  were  now  to  derive  another,  and  a  still 
greater  undue  advantage  over  gold,  in  the  law  for 
the  establishment  of  the  national  mint ;  an  in- 
etitution  which  also  formed  a  feature  of  the  plan 
for  the  support  of  public  credit.    It  is  to  that 
plan  that  we  trace  tho  origin  of  the  erroneous 
valuation  of  gold,  which  has  banished  that  metal 
from  the  country.    Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  in 
his  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  muit, 
recommended  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
Bilver  should  be  fixed  at  fifteen  for  one ;  and 
that  recommendation  became  the  law  of  tho  land ; 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.    At  tho  same 
time,  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  throughout  their  vast  domin- 
ions in  the  new  world,  whence  our  principal 
supplies  of  gold  were  derived,  was  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  for  ono ;  thus  making  our  standard  six 
percent,  below  the  standard  of  the  countries 
which  chiefly  produced  gold.    It  was  also  below 
the  EngUsh  standard,  and  tho  French  standard, 
and  below  tho  standard  which  prevailed  in  these 
States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  which  was  actually  prevailing  in  the  States, 
lit  the  time  that  this  new  proportion  of  Mtcv 
to  one  was  established. 

Mr.  B.  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
nicety  requisite  in  adjusting  the  relative  value 
of  two  different  kinds  of  money — gold  and  silver 
for  example — so  as  tq  prcFcrve  an  exact  equi- 
poise between  them,  and  to  prevent  either  frou: 
expelling  the  other.  There  was  some  nicety, 
but  no  insuperable  or  even  extraordinary  diffi 
cuMy,  in  making  the  adjustment.  The  nicety 
of  the  question  was  aggravated  in  the  year  '92, 
by  the  difiSculty  of  obtaining  exact  knowlodgo 
of  the  relative  value  of  these  metals,  at  that 
time,  in  Fniico  and  England ;  and  Mr.  Qallatin 
has  since  shown  that  tho  information  which  was 
then  relied  upon  was  clearly  erroneous.  Tho  con- 
sequence of  any  mistake  in  fixing  our  standard, 


was  also  well  known  in  the  year  '92.    Mr.  Sec- 
retary Hamilton,  in  his  proposition  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  expressly  declared  that  the 
consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals,  would  be  the  expulsion  of 
the  one  that  was  undervalued.    Mr.  Jelferson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  cotemporaneous 
report  upon  foreign  coins,  decljired  the  same 
thing.     Mr.  Robert  Morris,  financier  to  the 
revolutionary  government,  in  his  proposal  to 
establish  a  mint,  in  1782,  was  equally  explicit 
to  the  same  efiect.    The  delicacy  of  the  question 
and  tho  consequence  of  a  mistake,  were  then 
fully  understood  forty  years  ago,  when  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  was  fixed  at  fifteen 
to  one.    But,  at  that  time,  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  paper  system,  then  omnipotent 
in  England,  was  making  its  transit  to  our  Amer- 
ica ;  and  every  thing  that  would  go  to  establish 
that  system — every  thing  that  would  go  to  sus- 
tain the  new-bom  Bank  of  the  United  States— 
that  eldest  daughter  and  spem  gregis  of  the 
paper  system  in  America — fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing current,  and  became  incorporated  in  tho 
federal  legislation  of  the  day.    Gold,  it  was  well 
known,  was  the  antagonist  of  paper ;  from  its 
intrinsic  value,  the  natui-al  predilection  of  all 
mankind  for  it,  its  small  bulk,  and  the  facility 
of  carrying  it  about,  it  would  be  preferred  to 
pai»T,  either  for  travelling  or  keeping  in  the 
ho :     i  and  thus  would  limit  and  circumscribe 
tho  "    icral  circulation  of  bank  notes,  and  ^k- 
vent  all  plea  of  necessity  for  issuing  smaller 
notes.    Silver,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  incon- 
venience of  transportation,  would  favor  tho  cir- 
culfition  of  bank  notes.    Hence  the  birth  of  tho 
doctrme,  that  if  a  mistake  was  to  be  committed, 
it  should  be  on  the  side  of  silver !    3Ir.  Secreta- 
ry Hamilton  declares  the  existence  of  this  feel- 
ing when,  in  his  rejwrt  upon  the  establiohment 
of  a  mint,  lie  says :  "  It  is  sometimes  observed, 
that  silver  ought  to  be  encouraged,  rather  than 
goVl,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension 
of  bank  circulation,  from  the  greater  diflBculty 
find  inconvenience  "..jiich  its  greater  bulk,  com- 
pared with  Its  value,  occasions  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  it."     This  passage  in  tho  Secretary's 
report,  proves  the  existence  of  the  fe-jling  in  fa- 
vor of  silver  against  gold,  and  the  cause  of  tliat 
feeling.    Quotations  might  be  made  from  tho 
speeches  of  others  to  show  that  they  acted  upon 
that  feeling ;  but  it  is  due  to  General  Hamiltor. 
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to  oay  that  he  disclaimed  such  a  motiye  for  him- 
self and  expressed  a  desire  to  re*Ain  both 
Doetala  in  circulation,  and  even  to  have  a  gold 
dollar. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  was  establish- 
ed. The  11th  section  of  the  act  of  April,  1792, 
macted  that  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure 
silver,  should  be  equal  in  value,  in  all  payments, 
with  one  pound  of  puro  gold ;  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  less  quantities  of  the  respective  metals. 
This  act  was  the  death  warrant  to  the  gold  cur- 
rency. The  diminished  circulation  of  that  coin 
soon  began  to  be  observable  j  but.  it.  was  not  im- 
mediately extinguished.  Several  circumstances 
delayed,  but  could  not  prevent  that  catastrophe. 
1.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  then  issued 
no  note  of  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars, 
and  but  few  of  them.  2.  There  were  but  three 
other  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  they  issu- 
ed but  few  small  notes ;  so  that  a  small  note 
currency  did  not  come  directl}'  into  conflict  with 
gold.  3.  The  trade  to  the  lower  Mississipi  con- 
tinued to  bring  up  from  Natchez  and  New  Orleans, 
for  many  years,  a  largo  supply  of  doubloons;  and 
long  supplied  a  gold  currency  to  the  new  States 
in  the  West  Thus,  the  absence  of  a  small  note 
currency,  and  the  constant  arrivals  of  doubloons 
bora  the  lower  Mississippi,  deferred  the  fate  of  the 
gold  currency ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of 
near  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  er- 
roneous standard  of  1792,  that  the  circulation  of 
that  metal,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  became 
completely  and  totally  extinguished  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  extinction  is  now  complete,  and 
must  remain  so  until  the  laws  are  altered. 

In  making  this  annunciation,  and  in  thus 
standing  forward  to  expose  the  error,  and  to  de- 
mand the  reform  of  the  gold  currency,  ho  (Mr, 
B.)  was  not  setting  up  for  the  honors  of  a  first 
discoverer,  or  first  inventor.  Far  from  it.  He 
was  treading  in  the  steps  of  other,  and  abler 
men,  who  had  gone  before  him.  Four  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  Gallatin,  Dallas,  Craw- 
ford, Ingham,  had,  each  in  their  day,  pointed 
out  the  error  in  the  gold  standard,  and  recom- 
mended its  correction.  Kepeated  reports  of 
committees,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  had 
done  the  same  thing.  Of  these  repor*-^  he 
would  name  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Lowndes  of 
South  Carolina;  of  Mr.  Sanford,  late  a  senator 
from  New- York;  of  Mr.  Campbell  P.  White, 
now  a  representative  from  the  city  of  New- York. 


Mr.  B.  took  pleasure- in  rec«Uiiig  and  presentini 
to  public  notice,  the  names  of  the  eminent  men 
who  had  gone  before  hua  in  the  exploration  of 
this  path.  It  was  due  to  them,  now  that  the 
good  cause  seemed  to  be  in  the  road  to  succegg 
to  yield  to  them  all  tha  honora  of  first  explo^ 
ers ;  it  was  due  to  the  cauw  also,  in  this  hour 
of  final  trial,  to  give  it  the  h):jh  sanction  of  their 
names  and  labors. 

Mr.  B.  would  airest  for  an  instant  the  current 
of  his  remarks,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
nate upon  a  reflection  which  must  suggest  it- 
self to  the  minds  of  all  considerate  persons. 
Ho  would  ask  how  it  could  happen  that  so  many 
men,  and  such  men  as  he  had  named,  laboring 
for  BO  many  years,  in  a  cause  so  just,  for  an  oi> 
ject  so  beneficial,  upon  a  state  of  facts  so  unde- 
niable, '^vld  so  long  and  bo  uniformly  fail  of 
success?  How  could  this  happen?  Sir,  ex- 
c?aiu!ced  Mr.  B.,  it  happened  because  the  policv 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  required  it  to 
happen  I  The  same  policy  which  required  gold 
to  be  vmdervalued  in  1792,  when  the  first  bank 
was  chartered,  has  required  it  to  be  undervalu- 
ed ever  since,  now  that  a  second  bank  has  been 
established ;  and  the  same  strength  which  en- 
abled these  banks  to  keep  themselves  up,  also  en- 
abled them  to  keep  gold  down.  This  is  the  answer 
to  the  question ;  and  this  the  secret  of  the  failure 
of  all  these  eminent  men  in  their  laudable  efTorts 
to  raise  gold  again  to  the  dignity  of  mofiey. 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  failure ;  and  this  secret 
being  now  known,  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
reformation  of  the  gold  currency  lies  uncovered 
and  revealed  before  us :  it  is  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — to  the  sepulchre  of  that  institution: 
for,  while  that  bank  lives,  or  has  the  hope  of 
life,  gold  cannot  be  restored  to  life.  Here  then 
lies  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency. If  the  bank  is  defeated^  that  currency 
is  reformed ;  if  the  bank  is  victorious,  gold  re- 
mains degraded ;  to  continue  an  article  of  mer- 
cht^disi  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  to  be 
expelled  from  circulation  to  make  room  for  its 
five,  its  ten,  and  its  twenty  dollar  notes.  Let 
the  people  then,  who  are  in  favor  of  restoring 
gold  to  circulation,  go  to  worlc  in  the  right 
place,  and  put  down  the  power  that  first  put 
down  gold,  and  which  will  never  suffer  that 
coin  to  rise  while  it  has  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  B.  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  descT^t 
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mi  expatiste  upon  the  merits  and  advantages 
ot  ft  gold  currency.    These  advantages  had  been 
to''  ^ell  known,  firom  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
V '  d,  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  nine- 
tecutb  <wntui7 ;  but,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
pap  '■  jystem  to  disparage  that  metal,  and  as 
that  system,  in  its  forty  years'  reign  over  the 
American  people,  had  nearly  destroyed  a  know- 
ledge of  that  currency,  he  would  briefly  enume- 
rate its  leading  uid  prominent  advantages.    1. 
It  had  an  intrinsic  value,  which  gave  it  curren- 
cy all  over  the  world,  to  the  full  amount  of  that 
value,  without  regard  to  laws  or  circumstances. 
2.  It  had  a  uniformity  of  value,  which  made  it 
the  safesi  stafldard  of  the  value  of  property 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  had  ever  yet  discov- 
ered.   3.  Its  portability;  which  made  it  easy  for 
the  traveller  to  carry  it  about  with  him.    4.  Its 
indestructibility ;  Which  made  it  tho  safest  mo- 
ney that  people  could  keep  in  their  houses.    5. 
Its  inherent  purity;  which  made  it  the  hardest 
money  to  be  counterfeited,  and  the  easiest  to  bo 
detected,  and,  therefore,  the  safest  money  for 
the  people  to  handle.    6.  Its  superiority  over 
all  other  money ;  which  gave  to  its  possessor 
the  choice  and  command  of  all  other  money. 
7,  Its  power  over  exchanges ;  gold  being  the 
currency  which  contributeis  most  to  the  equali- 
zation of  exchange,  and  keeping  down  tho  rate 
of  exchange  to  the  lowest  and  most  uniform 
point.    8.  Its  power  over  the  paper  money; 
gold  being  the  natural  enemy  of  that.system, 
and,  with  fair  play,  able  to  hold  it  in  check. 
9.  It  is  a  constitutional  currency  and  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  demand  it,  for  their  cur- 
rency, as  long  as  the  present  constitution  is  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  the  false  valuation  put  upon 
gold  had  rendered  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  the  gold  coinage  is  concerned ,  a  most  ri- 
diculous and  absu  "d  institution.  It  has  coined, 
and  that  at  a  large  cxpense'to  the  United  States, 
2,262,717  pieces  of  gold,  worth  $11,852,890 ; 
and  where  are  these  p;eces  now  ?  Not  ono  of 
them  to  be  seen !  all  sold,  and  exported  !  and 
BO  regular  is  this  operation  that  the  director 
ofthemint,  in  his  latest  report  to  Congress, 
says  that  the  new  coined  gold  frequontly  re- 
mains in  the  mint,  imcalled  for,  though  ready  for 
delivery,  until  the  day  arrives  for  a  packet  to 
Bail  to  Europe.  He  calculates  that  two  millions 
«f  native  gold  will  be  coined  annually  hereafter ; 


the  whole  of  which,  without  a  reform  of  tbo 
gold  staiukrd,  will  be  conducted,  like  exilea, 
from  the  nstionul  mmt  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
transp^/;  ted  to  foreign  regions,  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  uf  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  said  th.s  was  not  the  time  to  discuss 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  to  urge 
the  particular  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
ebtablisb 'J  between  them.  That  would  be  the 
proper  work  of  a  committee.  At  present  it 
might  be  sufScient,  and  not  irrelevant,  to  say 
that  this  question  was  one  of  c/mmerce — that 
it  was  purely  and  simply  a  mercantile  problem 
— as  much  bo  as  an  acquisition  of  any  ordinaiy 
merchandise  from  foreign  coimtries  could  be. 
Gold  goes  where  it  finds  its  value,  and  that 
value  is  what  the  laws  of  great  nations  give  it. 
In  Mexico  and  South  America — tho  countries 
which  produce  gold,  and  from  which  the  United 
States  must  derive  their  chief  supply — the  value 
of  gold  is  IG  to  1  over  silver ;  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  it  is  17  to  1 ;  in  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is 
16  to  1 ;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  gold  will 
come  from  these  countries  to  the  United  States, 
if  the  importer  is  to  lose  one  dollar  in  every  six- 
teen that  ho  brings ;  nr  that  our  own  gold  will 
remain  with  us,  when  an  exporter  car.  gain  a 
dollar  upon  every  fifteen  that  he  carries  out. 
Such  results  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
trade ;  .ind  therefore  we  must  place  the  same 
value  upon  gold  that  other  nations  do,  if  we 
wish  to  gain  any  part  of  theirs,  or  to  regain  any 
part  of  our  own.  Mr.  B.  said  that,  the  case  of 
England  and  France  \  as  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  They  rated  gold  at  something  kss  than 
16  for  1,  and  still  retailed  gold  in  circulation; 
but  it  was  retained  by  force  of  peculiar  laws  and 
advantages  which  do  not  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  the  circulati'/n  of  gold  was 
aided  and  protected  by  four  sub«i<'iary  laws, 
neither  of  which  exist  here:  one  which  yre^ent- 
ed  silver  from  being  a  tender  for  mor<!  than  forty 
shillingf= ;  another  which  req\iired  the  Hank  of 
England  to  pay  all  its  notes  in  gold ;  s  third 
which  suppressed  the  small  uot«  circulatir/n ;  a 
lourth  which  alloyed  their  silver  nine  j>er  c«jnt. 
Ijelow  the  relative  value  of  gold.  In  Franco  th* 
relative  proportion  of  tho  two  metals  whk  »I«o 
below  what  it  was  in  Spaiw,  Portugal.  Mi.nica, 
and  South  America,  vnd  .stil!  a  /^-ientiful  .upply 
of  gold  remained  in  circulation;  iul  this  result 
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WM  aided  bj  two  peculiar  causes;  first,  the  to- 
tal absence  of  a  paper  currency ;  secondly,  the 
proximity  of  Spidn,and  the  inferiority  of  Spanish 
manufactures,  which  gave  to  France  a  ready 
and  a  near  market  for  the  sale  of  her  fine  fabrics, 
which  were  paid  for  in  the  gold  of  the  New  World. 
In  the  United  States,  gold  would  have  none  of 
these  subsidiary  helps;  on  the  contrary  it  would 
have  to  contend  with  a  paper  currency,  and 
wo  Ad  hare  to  bn  obtained,  the  product  of  our  own 
mines  excepted,  ftom  Mexico  and  South  America, 
where  it  is  rated  as  sixteen  to  one  for  silver. 
All  these  circumstances,  and  many  others,  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  a 
standard  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  repeat- 
ed that  there  was  nicety,  but  no  difficulty,  in 
adjusting  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  so 
as  to  retain  both  in  circulation.  Several  nations 
of  antiquity  had  done  it;  some  modem  nations 
alsa  The  English  have  both  in  circulation  at 
this  time.  The  French  have  both,  and  have  had 
for  thirty  years.  The  States  of  this  Union  also 
had  both  in  the  time  of  the  confederation;  and 
retained  them  until  this  federal  government 
was  established,  and  the  paper  system  adopted. 
Congress  should  not  admit  that  it  cannot  do 
for  the  citiz'  ns  of  the  United  States,  what  so 
many  monarchies  have  done  for  their  subjects. 
Gentlemen,  especially,  who  decry  military  chief- 
tains, should  not  confess  that  they  themselves 
cannot  do  for  AmericUj  what  a  military  chieftain 
did  for  France. 

Mr.  B.  made  his  acknowledgmenta  to  the 
great  apostle  of  American  liberty  (Mr.  Jefier- 
Bon),  for  the  wise,  practical  idea,  that  the  value 
of  gold  was  a  commercial  question,  to  be  eettied 
by  its  value  in  other  countries.  He  had  seen 
that  remark  in  the  works  of  that  great  man,  and 
treasured  it  up  as  uaching  the  plain  and  ready 
way  toaco- 'inlish  apparently  diflCcult  object; 
and  he  fully  concurred  with  the  "enator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  tl  gold,  in  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  the  preferred  metal ; 
not  that  silver  should  be  expelled,  but  both  re- 
tained ;  the  mistake,  of  any,  to  be  in  favor  of 
gold,  instead  of  being  against  it. 

IV.  Mr.  B.  believed  that  it  was  the  intention 
and  declared  meaning  of  the  constitution,  that 
foreign  coins  should  pass  -currently  as  money, 
and  at  their  full  value,  within  the  United  States ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pr  >mote  the 
circulation  of  these  coins  by  giving  them  their 


taU  value ;  that  this  was  the  design  of  the  Statei 
in  conferring  upon  Congress  the  exclusive  power 
of  regulating  the  value  of  these  coins ;  that  all 
the  laws  of  Congress  for  preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  coins,  and  underrating  their  value. 
were  so  many  breaches  of  the  constitution  and 
so  many  mischiefs  inflicted  upon  the  States ;  and 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  re< 
peal  all  such  laws ;  and  to  restore  foreign  coins 
to  the  same  free  and  favored  circulation  whigh 
they  posressed  when  th*)  federal  constitution  was 
adopted. 

In  support  of  the  first  branch  of  hib  first  po. 
sition  Mr.  B.  quoted  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  authorized  Congress  to  regulate  the 
value  of  foreign  coins ;  secondly,  the  cliiuso  in 
the  constitution  which  authorized  Congress  to 
provide  for  punishing  the  counterfeiting  of  cur- 
rent coif,  Hi  which  term,  foreign  coin  was  includ- 
ed;  thirdly,  the  clause  which  prohibited  the 
States  from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver cou»  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  a  clause 
which  did  not  limit  the  prohibition  to  domestic 
coins,  and   therefore    included   foreign    ones. 
These  three  clauses,  he  said,  were  concurrent 
and  put  foreign  coin  and  domestic  coin  upon  the 
same  precise  footing  of  equality,  in  everj'  parti- 
cular whicn  concerned  their  current  circulation, 
their  value,  and  their  protection  from  counter- 
feiters.   Historical  recollections  were  the  next 
evidence  to  which  Mr.  B.  referred  to  sustain  h\i 
position.    He  said  that  foreign  coins  were  the 
only  coins  known  to  the  United  States  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.    No  mint  had  been 
established  up  to  that  time.    The  coins  of  other 
nations  furnished  the  currency,  the  exclusive 
metallic  currency,  which  the  States  had  used 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  up  to 
the  formation  of  this  federal  government   It 
was  these  foreign  coins  then  which  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  had  in  view  when  thev  in- 
serted aU  the  clauses'  in  the  constitution  which 
bear  upon  the  value  and  current  circulation  of 
coin ;  its  piotection  from  counterfeiters,  and  the 
prohibitory  restriction  upon  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  illegality  of  tenders  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept of  gold  and  silver.    To  make  this  point  still 
plainer,  if  plainer  it  could  be  made,  y'r.  B.  ad- 
verted to  the  early  statutes,  of  Conprress  whicii 
related  to  foreign  coins.    He  had  seen  no  less 
than  nine  statutes,  passed  in  the  first  four  years 
of  the  action  of  this  federal  government,  all  en- 
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acted for  th6  purpose  of  regulating  the  value, 
protecting  the  purity,  and  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  these  coins.    Not  only  the  well-known 
coins  of  the  principal  nations  were  provided  for 
in  these  statutes,  but  the  coins  of  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  traded,  how  rare  or  small  might 
be  the  coin,  or  how  remote  or  inconsiderable 
might  be  the  nation.    By  a  general  provision 
of  the  act  of  1789,  the  gold  coins  of  all  nations, 
which  equalled  those  of  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  fineness,  were  to  be  current  at 
89  cents  the  p^snnyweight ;  and  the  silver  coins  of 
all  nations,  which  equalled  the  Spanish  dollar 
in  fineness,  were  to  be  current  at  111  cents  the 
ounce.    Under  these  general  provisions,  a  great 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  took  place ;  doub- 
loons, guineas,  half  joes,  were  the  common  and 
familiar  currency  of  fanners  and  laborers,  as 
well  as  of  merchants  and  traders.    Eveiy  sub- 
stantial citizen  then  kept  in  his  house  a  pair 
of  small  scales  to  weigh  gold,  which  are  now 
used  by  his  posterity  to  weigh  physic.    It  is  a 
great  many  years — a  whole  generation  has 
grown  up— since  these  scales  were  used  for  their 
original  purpose ;  nor  will  they  ever  be  needed 
again  for  that  use  until  the  just  and  wise  laws 
of  '89  and  '90,  for  the  general  circulation  of 
foreign  coins,  shal '  ;igain  be  put  in  force.    These 
early  statutes,  added  to  historical  recollections, 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  foreign  coins  were  intend- 
ed to  be  for  ever  current  within  the  United 
States. 

With  this  obvious  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  undeniable  advantage  which  re- 
dounded to  the  United  States  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  from  all  foreign  na- 
tions, the  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself,  to 
know  for  what  reason  these  coins  have  been 
outlawed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  drivcu  from  circulation'?  The  inquiring 
mind  wishes  to  know  how  Congress  could  be 
brought,  in  a  few  short  years  after  the  adop- 
tion oi  the  constitution,  to  contradict  that  in- 
strument in  a  vital  particular — to  repeal  the 
nine  statutes  which  they  had  passed  in  favor 
of  foreign  coin — and  to  illegalize  the  circula- 
'.ion  of  that  coin  whose  value  they  were  to 
regulate,  and  whose  purity  to  protect  ? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  am  unwilling  to  appear 
always  in  tlie  same  train,  tracing  up  all  the 
evils  of  our  currency  to  the  same  fountain  of 


mischiefs — the  introduction  of  the  paper  sya 
tern,  and  the  first  establishment  of  a  federal 
bank  among  us.     But  justice  must  have  its 
sway;  historical  truth  must  take  its  coiurse; 
fiicts  must  be  told ;  and  authentic  proof  shall 
supply  the  place  of  narrative  and  assertion. 
We  ascend,  then,  to  the  year  '91 — to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public 
credit — and  see  in  that  plan,  as  one  of  its  fea- 
tures, a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  mint ;  and  in  that  establishment  a 
subsidiary  engine  for  the  support  o<'  the  federal 
bank.    We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  pro- 
position for  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  gold 
was  largely  undervalued ;  and  that  this  imder- 
valuation  has  driven  gold  from  the  country  and 
left  a  vacuum  for  the  circulation  of  federal  bank 
notes ;  we  are  now  to  see  that  the  same  mint 
establishment  was  to  give  further  aid  to  the 
circulation  of  these  notes,  by  excluding  foreign 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  from  circulation, 
and  thus  enlarging  the  vacuum  which  was  to 
be  filled  by  bank  paper.    This  is  what  we  are 
now  to  see ;  and  to  see  it,  we  will  look  at  the 
plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  that 
feature  of  the  plan  which  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  mint. 

Mr.  B.  woidd  remark,  that  four  points  were 
presented  in  this  plan :  1.  The  eventual  aboli- 
tion of  the  currency  of  foreign  coins ;  2.  The 
reduction  of  their  value  while  allowed  to  drcu- 
late ;  3.  The  substitution  of  domestic  coins ; 
and,  4.  The  substitution  of  bank  notes  in  place 
of  the  uncurrent  and  undervalued  foreign  coins. 
Such  were  the  recommendations  of  Secretary 
UamiUon ;  and  legislative  enactments  quickly 
followed  to  convert  his  recommendations  into 
law.  The  only  power  the  constitution  had 
given  to  Congress  over  foreign  coins,  was  a 
power  to  regulate  their  value,  and  to  protect 
them  from  debasement  by  counterfeiters.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  strange  construction  of  that 
authority,  first,  to  underrate  the  value  of  these 
coins,  and  next,  to  prohibit  their  circulation! 
Yet  both  things  were  done.  The  mint  went  in- 
to operation  in  1794;  foreign  coins  were  to  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  in  1797  ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  contingencies  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary calculated,  to  enable  the  country  to  do  with- 
out foreign  coins,  had  not  occurred;  the  sub- 
stitutes had  not  appeared;  the  mint  had  not 
supplied  the  adequate  quantity  of  domestic  coii^ 
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nor  had  tlie  cirouhtkn  of  bank  notes  become 
suffldently  familiar  to  the  people  to  suporsede 
gold.  The  law  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins 
wns  found  to  be  impracticable ;  and  a  suspension 
of  it  for  three  years  was  enacted.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  evil  was  found  to  be  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  a  ftirther  suspension  of  three  years 
was  made.  This  third  term  of  three  years  also 
rolled  over,  the  supply  of  domestic  coind  was 
still  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  people  con- 
tinued to  be  as  ayerse  as  ever  to  the  bank  note 
substitute.  A  fourth  suspension  of  the  law  be- 
came necessary,  and  in  1806  a  ftirther  suspension 
for  three  years  was  made ;  after  that  a  fifth,  and 
finally  a  sixth  suspension,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years ;  which  brought  the  period  for  the 
actual  and  final  cessation  of  the  circulation  of 
foreign  coins,  to  the  month  of  November,  1819. 
From  that  time  there  was  no  further  suspension 
of  the  prohibitory  act.  An  exception  was  con- 
tinued, and  still  remains,  in  favor  of  Spanish 
milled  dollars  and  parts  of  dollars ;  but  all  other 
foreign  coins,  even  those  of  Mexico  and  all  the 
South  American  States,  have  ceased  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  and  have  lost  their  character  of  current 
money  within  the  United  States.  Their  value 
is  degraded  to  the  mint  price  of  bullion ;  and 
thus  the  constitutional  currency  becomes  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  and  exportation.  Even  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  though  continued  as  a 
legal  tender,  is  valued,  not  as  money,  but  for  the 
pure  silver  in  it,  and  is  therefore  undervalued 
three  or  four  per  cent,  and  becomes  an  article  of 
merchandise.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  collected  and  sold  4,450,000  of  them.  Every 
money  dealer  is  employed  in  buying,  selling,  and 
exporting  them.  The  South  and  West,  wliich 
receives  them,  is*  stripped  of  them. 

Having  gone  through  this  narrative  of  facts, 
and  shown  the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins  from 
circulation  to  be  a  part  cf  the  paper  system,  and 
intended  to  facilitate  the  substitution  of  a  bank 
note  currency,  Mr  B.  went  on  to  state  the  in- 
juries resulting  from  the  measure.  At  the  head 
of  these  injuries  he  was  bound  to  place  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  clearly  intended  that  foreign  coins  should 
circulate  among  us,  and  which,  in  giving  Con- 
gress authority  to  regulate  their  value,  and  to 
protect  them  from  counterfeiters,  could  never 
have  intended  to  stop  their  circulation,  and  to 
•bandon  them  to  debasement.   2.  He  denounced 


this  exclusion  of  foreign  coins  as  a  frand,  aad  • 
fi-aud  of  the  most  ii\jurious  nature,  upon  the 
people  of  the  Statex.    The  States  had  surren- 
dered their  power  o^er  the  coinage  to  Congresi  • 
they  made  the  surrender  in  language  which 
clearly  implied  that  their  currency  of  foreip 
coins  was  to  be  cntitinued  to  ihera;  yet  that 
currency  is  suppressed ;  a  currency  of  faitrinsig 
value,  for  which  they  paid  interest  to  nobody  is 
suppressed;  and  a  currency  without  intrinsic 
value,  a  currency  of  paper  subject  to  every  flue- 
tuation,  and  for  the  supply  of  which  corporate 
bodies  receive  interest,  is  substituted  in  its  place, 
3.  H^  objected  to  this  suppression  as  depriving 
the  whole  Union,  and  especially  the  Western 
States,  of  their  due  and  necessary  supply  of  hard 
money.    Since  that  law  took  effect,  the  United 
States  had  only  been  a  thoroughfare  for  foreign 
coins  to  pass  through.    All  that  was  brought 
into  the  country,  had  to  go  out  of  the  country. 
It  was  exported  as  fast  as  imported.    The  cus- 
tom-house books  proved  this  &ct.  They  proTcd, 
that  from  1821  to  1833,  the  imports  of  specie 
were  $89,428,462 ;  the  exports,  for  the  same 
time,  were  $88,821,433 ;  lacking  but  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  being  precisely  equal  to  the 
imports !    Some  of  this  coin  was  recoined  be- 
fore it  was  exported,  a  foolish  and  expcnsiTe 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  but 
the  greater  part  was  exported  in  the  same  form 
that  it  was  received.    Mr.  B.  had  only  been  able 
to  get  the  exports  and  imports  from  1821 ;  if  he 
could  have  obtained  those  of  1820,  and  the  con- 
cluding part  of  1819,  when  the  prohibitory  law 
took  effect,  the  amount  would  have  been  about 
ninety-six    millions  of  dollars ;  the  whole  of 
which  was  lost  to  the  country  by  the  prohibi- 
tory law,  while  much  of  it  would  have  been 
saved,  and  retained  for  home  circulation,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  law.    The  loss  of  this 
great  sum  in  specie  was  an  injury  to  the  whole 
Union,  but  especially  to  the  Western  States^ 
whose  sole  resource  for  coin  was  from  foreign 
countries ;  for  the  coinage  of  the  mint  could 
never  flow  into  that  region ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  course  of  trade  and  exchanges,  t    any 
money  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  West; 
and  the  mint,  if  it  coined  thousands  of  millions, 
could  not  supply  them.    .The  taking  cffcct  if 
the  law  ^n  the  year  1819,  was  an  aggrayation 
of  the  injury.  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  lad 
ruinous  of  all  times  for  driving  specie  from  tin 
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country.    The  WeBtern  buikB,  from  their  ex- 
ertions to  aid  the  country  during  the  war,  had 
Btretched  their  issues  to  the  utmost  limit; 
tiieir  notes  had  gone  into  the  land  offices ;  the 
federal  government  turned  them  over  to  the 
Banlc  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  bank  de- 
manded specie.    Thus,  the  necessity  for  specie 
was  increased  at  the  very  moment  that  the  sup- 
ply was  diminished ;  and  the  general  stoppage 
of  the  Western  banks,  was  the  inevitable  and 
natural  result  of  these  combined  circumstances. 
Having  shown  the  great  evils  resulting  to  the 
country  from  tV  operation  of  this  law,  Mr.  B. 
called  upon  its  friends  to  tell  what  reason  could 
uow  be  given  for  not  repealing  it  ?   He  affirmed 
ttiat,  of  the  two  causes  to  which  the  law  owed 
its  origin,  one  had  failed  in  toto,  and  the  other 
had  succeeded  to  a  degree  to  make  it  the  curse 
and  the  nuisance  of  the  country.    One  reason 
was  to  induce  an  adequate  supply  of  foreign 
coins  to  be  brought  to  the  mint,  to  be  recoin- 
ed;  the  other  to  facilitate  the  substitution  of  a 
bank  note  currency.    The  foreign  coins  did  not 
go  to  the  mint,  those  excepted  which  were  im- 
ported in  its  own  neighborhood ;  and  even  these 
were  exported  nearly  as  fast  as  recoined.    The 
wthority  of  the  director  of  the  mint  had  al- 
ready heen  quoted  to  show  titat  the  new  coin- 
ed gold  was  transferred  direct  from  the  na- 
tional mint  to  the  packet  ships,  bound  to  Eu- 
rope.   The  custom-house  returns  showed  the 
large  exportation  of  domestic    coins.     They 
would  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Domestic 
Msuufactures  Exported ; "  and  made  a  large 
figure  in  the  list  of  these  exports.     In  the 
year  1832,  it  amounted  to  $^2,05^474,  and  in 
the  year  1833,  to  $1,410,941  j  and  every  year 
It  was  more  or  less ;  so  that  the  national  mint 
liad  degenerated  into  a  domestic  manufactory 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.    But  the  coins  imported  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  Charleston,  and  at  other  points  re- 
mote irom  Philadelphia,  did  not  go  there  to  be 
recoined.    They  were,  in  part,  exported  direct 
from  the  place  of  import,  and  in  part  used  by 
the  people  as  current  money,  in  disregard  of 
the  prohibitory  law  of  1819.    Bi't  the  greater 
part  was  exported — for  no  ov/ner  of  foreign 
coin  could  incur  the  trouble,  risk,  and  ex{)ense, 
of  sending  it  some  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  to  have  it  recoined ;  and  then 
incurring  the  same  expense,  risk,  and  trouble 


(lying  out  of  the  use  of  the  mon«y,  and  reoehr* 
ing  no  interest  all  the  while),  of  bringing  it 
back  to  be  put  into  circulation ;  with  the  ftir* 
ther  risk  of  a  deduction  for  want  of  stsndard 
fineness  at  the  mint,  when  he  could  sell  and 
export  it  upon  the  spot.    Foreign  coins  oonld 
not  be  recoined,  so  as  to  supply  the  Union,  by 
a  solitary  mint  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The 
great  West  could  only  be  supplied  fW)m  New 
Orleans.    A  branch  of  the  mint,  placed  there, 
could  supply  the  West  with  domestic  coins. 
Mexico,  since  she  became  a  free  country,  has 
established  seven  mints  in  different  places,  be- 
cause it  was  troublesome  and  expensive  to  car- 
ry bullion  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be 
coined  in  the  capital ;  and  when  coined  there, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade  to  car- 
ry them  back  into  the  country ;  and  the  owners 
of  it  would  not  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  carrying  it  hack,  and  getting  it  jnto  circular 
tion,  being  the  exact  state  of  things  at  present 
in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Southern  States.    The 
United  States,  upon  the  same  principles  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  should  establish  branches  of 
the  mint  in  the  South,  convenient  to  the  gold 
mine  region,  and  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  that  city  and  the  West.    Without  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans,  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  coins  is  indispensable  to  the 
West ;  and  thus  the  interest  of  that  region 
joins  itself  to  the  voice  of  the  constitution  in 
demanding  the  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws  for 
illegalizing  the  circulation  of  these  coins,  and 
for  sinking  them  from  their  current  value  as 
money,  to  their  mint  value  as  bullion.    The 
design  of  supplying  the  mint  with  foreign  coins, 
for  recoinage,  had  then  failed ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins  has  failed 
in  one  of  its  objects — in  tho  other,  that  of  mak- 
ing room  for  a  substitute  of  bank  notes,  the 
success  of  the  scheme  l^s  been  complete,  ex- 
cessive, and  deplorable. 

Foreign  coins  were  again  made  a  legal  tender, 
their  value  regulated  and  their  importation  en- 
couraged, at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  tho  United  States.  This  continued 
to  be  the  case  until  after  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered;  aa  soon  as  that 
event  happened,  and  bank  policy  again  became 
predominant  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  cir* 
culation  of  foreign  coins  was  again  struck  at 
and,  in  the  second  year  cf  the  existence  of  the 
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bank,  the  old  act  of  1793,  for  rendering  those 
coins  uncurrent,  was  cairied  into  final  and  com- 
liiete  vtfoct.  Since  that  time,  the  bank  has  en- 
joyed all  111  adrantagcs  f^om  this  ezoliision. 
The  expulsion  of  these  coins  hai  created  a 
racuum,  to  be  filled  up  bv  her  small  note  cir- 
culation; I  he  traffic  and  trade  in  them  has 
been  nn  large  a  source  of  profit  to  her  of 
loss  to  the  country.  Gold  coin  she  has  sold  at 
an  ad  ance  of  five  or  six  per  cent. ;  silver  coin 
at  ftljout  two  or  three  per  cent ;  and,  hi  r  hand 
being  in,  she  made  no  difference  between  selling 
domestic  coin  nnd  foreign  coin.  Although  forbid 
by  her  charter  to  deal  in  coin,  she  has  employed 
her  branches  to  pather  $40,040,000  of  coin  from 
the  States;  n  lai-gt:  part  of  which  slio  admits  that 
she  has  sold  and  transportwl  to  Europe.  For 
the  sale  of  the  foreign  coin,  -!.i;  sets  up  the  law- 
yer-like plea,  that  it  is  not  noin,  but  bullinn ! 
resting  thQ  validity  of  the  plea  upon  English 
statute  linv!  while,  by  the  consiitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  foreign  coins  are  ooin ;  while, 
by  her  own  charter,  the  coins,  both  gold  and 
silver,  of  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  iheir  dominions,  are  declared  to  be 
coin  ;  nnd,  as  such,  made  receivable  in  payment 
.  1"  the  specie  proportion  of  the  bank  stock — and, 
wor.-e  yet!  while  Spanish  dollars,  by  statute, 
rpm!'.in  the  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
the  bank  admits  the  sale  of  4,450,142  of  these 
identical  Spanish  milled  dollars ! 

Mr.  B.  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  currency  of  the  United 
States — of  that  currency  which  was  a  legal  ten- 
der— that  currency  with  which  a  debtor  had  a 
right  by  law  to  protect  his  property  from  execu- 
tion, and  his  body  from  jail,  by  offering  it  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  his  creditor  in  payment  of  his 
debt.  He  stated  this  statute  currency  to  be : 
1st.  Coins  fioni  the  mint  of  the  United  States ; 
2dly.  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  the  parts  of 
such  dollar.-.  This  was  the  sum  total  of  the 
statute  currency  of  the  United  States ;  for  hap- 
pily no  paper  of  any  bank,  State  or  federal, 
could  be  made  a  legal  tender.  This  is  the  sum 
total  out  of  which  any  man  in  debt  can  legally 
pay  his  debt :  nnd  what  is  his  chance  for  making 
payment  out  of  this  brief  list  ?  Ijct  us  see. 
Coinage  from  the  mint :  not  a  partible  of  gold, 
nor  a  single  whole  dollar  to  bo  found ;  very  few 
half  dollars,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mint,  and  in  the  lurnds  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 


States  nil     ah  branchrn ;  :ly  twenty,  ten,  and 
five  cent  pieces  scarcely  seen,  except  as  a  cu- 
riosity, in  thu  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
So     , "'h  for  the  domt  in;  coinage.    Now  for 
tht  i^jiftiJsh  milled  dollars — how  do  they  ntand 
i.i  the  United  States  ?    Nearly  aa  scarce  m  our 
own  dollars ;  for,  there  has  been  none  coined 
since  Spain  lost  her  dominion  over  her  oolo- 
nies  in  the  New  World ;  and  the  coinage  of  these 
colonies,  now  independent  States,  neither  is  in 
law,  nor  in  fact,  Spanim    milled.     That  term 
belongs  to  the  coinage  of  th^  Spanish  crown 
with  a  Spanish  king's  head  upon  the  face  ol  if 
although  the  coin  of  the  new  States,  the  silver 
dollars  of  Alexico,  Central  America,  Peru  and 
Chili,  are  superior  to  Spanish  dollars,  in  value 
because  they  contain  more  pure  silver  still 
they  arc  not  a  tender ;  and  all  the  francs  from 
France,  in  a  word,  all  foreign  coin  except  Span- 
ish milled  dollars,  the  coinage  of  which  has 
ceased,  and  the  country  stripped  of  all  that 
were  in  it,  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
are  uncurrcnt,  and  illegal  as  tenders :  bo  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  reduced  to  so 
small  a  list,  and  so  small  a  supply  of  statute 
currency,  out  of  which  debts  can  legally  lie 
paid,  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
whole  debtor  part  of  the  community  lie  at  tlie 
mercy  of  their  creditors,  to  have  their  bodies 
sent  to  jail,  or  their  property  sold  for  nothiii<:, 
at  any  time  that  their  creditors  please.    To 
such  a  condition  are  the  free  and  high-minded 
inhabitants  of  this  country  reduced !  and  re- 
duced by  the  power  and  policy  of  the  first  and 
second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
controlling  influence  which  they  have  exercised 
over  the  moneyed  system  of  the  Union,  from 
the  year  1791  down  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  B.  would  conclude  what  he  had  to  eav, 
on  this  head,  with  one  remark;  it  was  this: 
that  while  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  ail  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  were  excluded  from  cira- 
lation'in  the  United  States,  the  paper  notes  of 
their  subjects  were  received  as  current  moner. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  foreign  institution.  Foreigners  liclJ 
a  great  part  of  its  stock,  and  may  hold  it  all 
The  paper  notes  issued  by  this  institution,  thus 
composed  in  great  part  of  the  subjects  of  Euro- 
pean kings,  are  made  legal  tenders  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  thus  forced  into  circula- 
tion among  the  people ;  while  the  gold  and  fiil 
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rercoin  of  the  kings  to  which  they  belong,  is 
roierted  and  excluded,  and  exp^^Ued  from  the 
country !  He  demanded  if  any  thing  could 
ji,|  lay  the  vice  and  deformity  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem in  a  more  revolting  and  humiliating  point 
of  >    w  than  this  single  fact  1 

V.  Mr.  B.  (  xpresFcd  his  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing 10  many  points  ■  i  concurrence  betwoon  his 
ntiments  on  curancy,  and  those  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calh( .un ).     I  -  - 
form  of  the  gold  currency— recovery  of 
—evils  of  excesHive  banking— nn-l  ()v 
suppression  of  small  notes — wei<'  al 
which  they  agreed,  and  on  which  '  "  b' 
should  be  found  .ictint;   togethti    wl 
measures  should  bo  put  to  the  t*-*!  of       ,i»lii- 
tive  action.    Ho  regretted  that  be  coull  not 
concur  with  that  senator  on  the  great  points  to 
which  all  the  others  mi  :;ht  bo  found  to  be  subor- 
din.ae  and  accessorial.     lie  alluded  to  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States !  and  especially  to  the  practical  views 
which  that  senator  had  taken  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  that  institution,  first,  as  the  regu- 
lator of  the  local  currencies,  and  next,  as  the 
supplier  of  a  Ri     lal  currency  to  the  Union. 
On  both  these  pouits,  he  difl'ered — immeasura- 
bly differed— from  that  senator ;  and  dropping 
all  other  views  of  that  bank,  he  came  at  once 
to  the  point  which  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina marked  out  as  the  true  and  practical 
question  of  debate;  and  would  discuss  that 
question  simply  under  its  rtliHon  to  the  cur- 
rency ;  he  would  view  the  bunk  simply  as  the 
regulator  of  local  currencies  ami  the  supplier 
of  a  national  currency,  and  would  ;:;ive  his  rea- 
sons for  differing — irreconcilably   diflering — 
from  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  on  these 
points. 

Mr.  B.  took  three  distinct  objections  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  regulator  of 
currency :  1,  thai  this  was  a  power  whioh  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
2,  that  it  could  not  be  delegated ;  3,  that  it 
ought  not  be  delegated  to  any  bank. 

1.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  of  a  nation, 
Ml  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
delicate  acts  of  sovereign  power.  It  was  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  power  to  create  cur- 
rency; for,  a  power  to  make  more  or  less,  was, 
in  effect,  a  power  to  make  much  or  none.  It 
wu  the  coining  power;  a  power  that  belonged 
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to  the  sovereign ;  and,  where  a  pai)cr  currency 
was  tolerated,  the  coining  power  was  swallow- 
ed up  and  superseded  by  the  manufactory  which 
emitted  paper.    In  the  present  state  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  the  federal  bank 
was  the  mint  for  issuing  money;  the  federal 
mint  was  a  manufactory  for  preparing  gold  and 
silver  for  exportation.    The  States,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  gave  the  coining 
power  to  Congress ;  with  that  power,  they  gave 
authority  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  Union, 
by  regulating  the  value  of  pold  and  silver,  an> 
"venting  any  thing  but  metallic  money  from 
K  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    It 
by  the  exercise  of  these  powers  that  the 
feder»I  government  is  to  regulate  the  currency 
of  I  lie  Union  ;  and  all  the  departments  of  th» 
government  are  required  to  act  their  parts  in 
effecting  the  regulation:  the  Congress,  as  the 
department  that  passes  the  law ;  the  President, 
as  the  authority  that  recommends  it,  approves 
it,  and  sees  that  it  is  faithfully  executed  ;  the 
jtidiciary,  as  standing  between  the  debtor  ana 
creditor,  and  preventing  the  execution  from  be- 
ing ilischarged  by  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver; 
and  that  at  the  rate  which  the  legislative  de- 
partment has  fixed.   This  is  the  power,  and  solo 
power,  of  regulating  currency  which  the  federal 
constitution  contains ;  this  power  is  vested  in 
the  federal  government,  not  in  one  department 
of  it,  but  in  the  joint  action  of  the  three  de- 
partments ;  and  while  this  power  is  exercised 
by  the  government,  the  currency  of  the  wliolo 
Union  will  bo  regulated,  and  the  regulation  ef- 
fected according  to  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  keeping  all  the  local  banks  up  to  the 
point  of  specie  payment ;  and  thereby  making 
the  value  of  their  notes  equivalent  to  specie. 

2.  This  great  and  delicate  power,  thus  involv- 
ing the  sacred  relations  of  debto"  and  creditor, 
and  the  actual  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  every 
man's  property,  Mr.  B.  undertook  to  nllirra, 
could  not  be  delegated.  It  was  a  trust  from 
the  State  governments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  State  governments  divested  them- 
selves of  this  power,  and  invested  the  federal 
government  with  it,  and  made  its  exercise  d©. 
pend  upon  the  three  branches  of  the  new  gov 
emment;  and  this  new  -jjovernment  could  no 
more  delegate  it,  thp.a  they  could  delegate  any 
other  great  power  which  ih^y  were  bound  to 
execute  tbemsclvts.    Not  a  word  of  this  regu 
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hting  power,  Mr.  B.  sud,  waa  heard  )f  when 
the  first  bank  was  chartered,  in  the  year  1791. 
No  person  whispered  such  a  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bank  at  that  time ;  the  whole 
conception  is  newfangled — an  afterthought — 
growing  out  of  the  very  evils  which  the  bank 
itself  has  brought  upon  the  country,  and  which 
are  to  be  cured  by  putting  down  that  great 
bank ;  af^«r  which,  the  Congress  and  the  judi- 
ciary will  easily  manage  the  small  banks,  by 
holding  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  ex- 
clud:.ig  every  unsolid  note  froiQ  revenue  pay- 
ments. 

3.  Mr.  B.  said  that  the  government  ought  not 
to  delegate  this  power,  if  it  could.  It  was  too 
great  a  power  to  be  trusted  to  any  banking 
company  whatever,  or  to  any  authority  but  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  which  was  known 
to  our  form  of  government.  The  government 
itself  ceased  to  bo  independent-^it  ceases  to  be 
safe — when  the  national  currency  is  at  the  will 
of  a  company.  The  government  can  undertake 
no  great  enterprise,  neither  of  war  nor  peace, 
without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  that 
company ;  it  cannot  count  its  revenues  for  six 
months  ahead  without  referring  to  the  action 
of  that  company — its  friendship  or  its  enmity — 
its  concurrence  or  opposition — to  see  how  far 
that  company  will  permit  money  to  be  plenty, 
or  make  it  scarce ;  how  far  it  will  let  the  mo- 
neyed system  go  on  regularly,  or  throw  it  into 
disorder ;  how  far  it  will  suit  thp  interests,  or 
policy,  of  that  company  to  create  a  tempest,  or 
to  sufier  a  calm,  in  the  moneyed  ocean.  The 
people  are  not  safe  when  a  company  has  such  a 
power.  The  temptation  is  too  great — the  op- 
portunity too  easy — to  put  up  and  put  down 
prices ;  to  make  and  break  fortunes ;  to  bring 
,the  whole  community  upon  its  knees  to  the 
Neptunes  who  preside  over  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  paper.  All  property  is  at  their  mercy.  The 
price  of  real  estate — of  every  growing  crop — 
of  every  staple  article  in  market — is  at  their 
command.  Stocks  are  their  playthings — their 
gambling  theatre — on  which  they  gamble  daily, 
with  as  little  secrecy,  and  as  little  morality, 
and  far  mors  mischief  to  fortunes,  than  common 
gamblers  carry  on  their  operations.  The  philo- 
sophic Yoltairo,  a  century  ago,  from  his  retreat 
in  Ferney,  gave  a  lively  description  of  this  oper- 
ation, by  which  he  was  made  a  winner,  without 
the  ixouble  of  playing.    I  have  •  friend,  said 


he,  who  is  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  Fraaet 
who  writeti  to  me  when  they  are  going  to  nuke 
money  plenty,  and  make  stocks  rise,  and  then  I 
give  orders  to  my  broker  to  sell ;  and  he  writes 
to  me  when  they  are  going  to  make  monev 
scarce,  and  make  stocks  fall,  and  then  I  write  to 
my  broker  to  buy;  and  thus,  at  a  hundred 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  without  moving  from  my 
chair,  I  make  money.    This,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the 
operation  on  stocks  to  the  present  day ;  and  it 
cannot  be  safe  to  the  holders  of  stock  that  then 
should  be  a  moneyed  power  great  enough  in  this 
country  to  nuse  and  depress  the  prices  of  their 
property  at  pleasure.    The  great  cities  of  t!io 
Union  are  not  safe,  while  a  company,  in  ur.r 
other  city,  have  power  over  their  moneyed  sys- 
tem, and  are  able,  by  making  money  scarce  or 
plenty— by  exciting  panics  and  alarms— to  put 
up,  or  put  down,  the  price  of  the  staple  artides 
in  which  they  deal.    Every  commercial  city,  for 
its  own  safety,  should  have  an  independent  mo- 
neyed system — should  be  free  from  the  control 
and  r^julation  of  a  distant,  possibly  a  rival  city, 
in  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  own  trade. 
Thus,  the  safety  of  the  government,  the  safety  of 
the  people,  the  interest  of  all  owners  of  property 
— of  all  growing  crops — ^the  holders  of  all  stocks 
— ^the  exporters  of  all  staple  articles— require 
that  the  regulation  of  the  currency  should  he 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  a  great  banking  com- 
pany;  that  it  should  remain  where  thoconstitu 
tion  placed  it — in  the  hands  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment— ^in  the  hands  of  their  representatives 
who  are  elected  by  them,  responsible  to  them, 
may  be  exchanged  by  them,  who  can  pass  no 
law  for  regulating  currency  which  will  not  heir 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  upon  their  constitn- 
ents.   This  is  ^hat  the  safety  of  the  community 
requires ;  and,  for  one,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not, 
if  he  could,  delegate  the  power  of  regulating  the 
currency  of  this  great  country  to  any  banking 
company  whatsoever.    It  was  a  power  too  tre- 
mendous to  be  trusted  to  a  company.    The 
States  thought  it  too  great  a  power  to  be  trusted 
to  the  State  governments ;  he  (Mr.  B.)  thought 
so  too.    The  States  oonfided  it  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment ;  he,  fbr  one,  would  confine  it  to  tiM 
federal  government,  and  would  make  that  go- 
vernment exercise  it    Above  all,  he  would  not 
confer  it  upon  a  bank  which  was  itself  ibon 
regulation ;  and  on  this  point  he  called  npoi 
the  Senate  to  recollect  the  question,  ifiparentlf 
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trita,  but  replete  with  profound  sagacity— that 
Uffdij  which  it  belongs  to  great  men  to  pos- 
less,  and  to  express — which  was  put  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1816,  when  this  bank  ohuter  was  under 
discoasion,  and  the  regulation  of  the  currency 
was  one  of  the  attributes  with  which  it  was  to 
be  invested;  he  alluded  to  his  hte  esteemed 
friend  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  to  his  call  upon  the 
House  to  tell  him  who  was  to  bell  the  cat  ? 
That  single  question  contains  in  its  answer,  and 
b  its  allusion,  the  exact  history  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  this  day.  It  was  a  flash  of  lightning 
into  the  dark  vista  of  futurity,  showing  in  1816 
what  we  all  see  in  1834. 

Hr.  B.  took  up  the  second  point  on  which  he 
disagreed  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Hr.  Calhoun],  namely,  the  capacity  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  general  cur- 
rency to  the  Union.    In  handling  this  question 
he  would  drop  all  other  inquiries — ^lay  aside 
every  other  objection — overlook  every  consider- 
ation of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
the  bank,  and  confine  himself  to  the  strict  ques- 
tion of  its  ability  to  diffuse  and  retun  in  circu- 
lation a  paper  currency  over  this  extended  Union. 
He  would  come  to  the  question  as  a  banker 
would  come  to  it  at  his  table,  or  a  merchant  in 
his  counting-room,  looking  to  the  mere  operation 
of  a  money  system.    It  was  a  question  for  wise 
men  to  think  ot,  and  for  abler  men  than  himself 
to  discuss.    It  involved  the  theory  and  the  sci- 
ence of  banking — Mr.  B.  would  say  the  philoso- 
phy of  banking,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied 
to  a  moneyed  system.    It  was  a  quf^ntion  to  be 
studied  as  the  philosopher  studies  tLo  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world — as -he  would  study 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  planets,  or  draw 
the  waters  of  the  mountains  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean.   The  moneyed  system,  said  Mr.  B.,  has  its 
laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation — of  repulsion 
and  adhesion ;  and  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  establishing  a  moneyed  sys- 
tem contrary  to  its  own  laws.    The  genius  of 
man  has  not  yet  devised  a  bank— the  historic 
P«ge  is  yet  to  be  written  which  tells  of  a  bank 
—which  has  difiused  over  an  extensive  country, 
uid  retained  m  circulation,  a  general  paper  cur- 
rency.   England  is  too  small  a  theatre  for  a 
complete  example ;  but  even  there  the  impossi- 
(Hlity  is  oonfetsed,  and  has  been  confessed  for  » 


century.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  her  greatest 
day  of  pre-eminence,  could  not  famish  a  general 
currency  for  England  alone — a  territory  not 
hirger  than  Virginia.  The  country  banks  fur- 
nished the  local  paper  currency,  and  still  furnish 
it  as  far  as  it  is  used.  They  carried  on  their 
banking  upon  Bank  of  England  notes,  until  the 
gold  currency  was  restored;  and  local  paper 
formed  the  mass  of  local  circulation.  The  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  flowed  to  the  great 
commercial  capitals,  and  made  but  brief  sojourn 
in  the  counties.  But  England  is  not  a  fair  ex- 
ample for  the  United  States ;  it  is  too  small ;  a 
fairer  example  is  to  be  found  nearer  home,  in  out 
own  country,  and  in  this  very  Bank  of  the  United 
States  which  is  now  existing,  and  in  favor  of 
which  the  function  of  supplying  a  general  cur- 
rency to  this  extended  confederacy  is  clumed. 
We  have  tho  experiment  of  this  bank,  not  once, 
but  twice  made;  and  each  experiment  proves 
the  truth  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  system. 
The  theory  of  bank  cireulation,  over  an  extended 
territory,  is  this,  that  you  may  put  out  as  many 
notes  as  you  nwy  in  any  one  place,  they  will 
immediately  fall  into  tho  track  of  commerce — 
into  the  current  of  trade — into  the  course  of  ex- 
change— and  follow  that  current  wherever  it 
leads.  In  these  United  States  the  current  sets 
from  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  especially 
from  the  South  and  West  into  the  Northeast — 
into  the  four  commercial  cities  north  of  tho 
Potomac;  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
and  Boston :  and  all  the  bank  notes  which  will 
pass  for  money  in  those  places,  fall  into  the  cur- 
tent  which  sets  in  that  direction.  When  there, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade  to  bring 
them  back.  There  is  no  reflux  in  that  current ! 
It  is  a  tradc-wmd  which  blows  twelve  months  in 
the  year  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the 
theory  of  bank  circulation  over  extended  terri- 
tory; and  the  history  of  the  present  bank  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  theory. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Gheves.  .Read  his  report  mado  to 
the  stockholders  at  their  ti'iennial  meeting  in 
1822.  He  stated  this  law  of  circulation,  and 
explained  tho  inevitable  tendency  of  the  branch 
bank  notes  to  flow  to  the  Northeast ;  tho  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  it ;  and  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken  and  executed,  to  close  all  the 
Southern  and  Western  branches,  and  prevent 
them  from  issuing  any  mon  .  s.  Even  while 
issuing  their  own  notes,  they  ^.  <I  eo  far  forgot 
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their  charter  w  to  ouiy  on  operations,  in  part, 
upon  the  notes  of  the  local  banks — ^having  col- 
IcMSted  those  notes  in  great  quantity,  and  loaned 
them  out.  This  was  reported  by  the  investiga- 
ting committee  of  1819,  and  made  one  of  the 
charges  of  misconduct  against  the  banlc  at  that 
time.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  binic 
applied  to  Congress  for  leave  to  issue  their  bank 
notes  on  terms  which  would  have  made  them  a 
mere  local  currency.  Congress  refused  it ;  but 
the  bank  is  now  attempting  to  do  it  herself,  by 
refusing  to  take  the  notes  received  in  payment 
of  the  federal  revenue,  and  sending  it  back  to  be 
paid  where  issued.  Such  was  the  history  of  the 
branch  bank  notes,  and  which  caused  that  cur- 
rency to  disappear  from  all  the  interior,  and  from 
the  whole  South  and  West,  so  soon  after  the 
bank  got  into  operation.  The  attempt  to  keep 
out  branch  notes,  or  to  send  the  notes  of  the 
mother  bank  to  any  distance,  being  found  im- 
practicable, there  was  no  branch  currency  of 
any  kind  in  circulation  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  until  the  year  1827,  when  the  branch 
checks  were  invented,  to  perform  the  miracle 
which  notea  could  not.  Mr.  B.  would  say  no- 
thing about  the  legality  of  that  invention ;  he 
would  now  treat  them  as  a  legal  issue  under  the 
charter;  and  in  that  most  &vorable  point  of 
view  for  them,  he  would  show  that  these  branch 
checks  were  nothing  but  a  quack  rem(M]y — ^an 
empirical  contrivance — which  made  things  worse. 
By  their  nature  tbp"^  were  ae  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Northeast  !  ^'';iach  notes  had  been ; 

by  their  terms  .,  ,ere  still  more  strongly 
attracted,  for  they  bore  Philadelphia  on  their 
face !  t;.ev  were  payable  at  the  mother  bank ! 
and,  of  coorse,  would  naturally  flow  to  that  place 
for  use  or  payment.  This  was  their  destiny, 
aiia  most  punctually  did  they  fulfil  it.  Never 
did  the  trade-winds  blow  more  truly — never  did 
the  gulf  stream  flow  more  regularly — than  those 
checks  flowed  to  the  Northeast !  The  average 
of  four  years  next  ensuing  the  invention  of  these 
checks,  which  went  to  the  mother  bank,  or  to 
the  Atlantic  branches  north  of  the  Potomac,  in- 
cluding the  branch  notes  which  flowed  with  them, 
was  about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num 1  Mr.  B.  then  exhibited  a  table  to  prove 
what  he  alleged,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  flow  of  the  branch  paper  to  the  Northeast 
was  as  regular  and  uniform  ns  an  operation  of 
nature;  that  each  city  according  to  its  commer- 


cial hnportanoe,  received  a  greater  or  less  pro. 
portion  of  this  inland  paper  gulf  stream ;  and 
that  the  annual  variation  waa  so  slight  as  only 
to  prove  the  regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
was  govenied.  The  following  is  the  table  which 
he  exhibited.  It  was  one  of  the  tabular  state- 
ments obtained  by  the  investigating  committee 
in  1832: 

Amount  qfSraHeh  Sank  Pap*r  rtetivtd  at- 


isis. 

18M.            1880. 

1881 

1.  New-Tork, .    11,«88,860 

11,S«4,980    9,168,870 

H,S84«I 

S.  PhUtdelphIa,    4,468,1S0 

4,10«,»86    4,679,785 

e,899,S00 

&  BoatoD,   .    .      1,010,780 

1,844,170    1,7H760 

1,81«,«0 

4  BalUmora,  .     1,487,100 

1,420,860    1,876,820 

\mm 

18,883,880 

18,6««,475  16,919,160 

21,09S,i8t 

After  exhibiting  this  table,  and  taking  it  for 
complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  which 
he  had  laid  down,  and  that  it  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  up  a  circulation  of  the 
United  States  Bank  paper  in  the  remote  ud 
interior  parts  of  the  Union,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to 
say  that  the  story  was  yet  but  half  told— the 
mischief  of  this  systematic  flow  of  national  cur 
rency  to  the  I^ortheast,  was  but  half  disclosed; 
another  curtain  was  yet  to  be  lifted— another 
vista  was  yet  to  be  opened — and  the  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
States  was  to  be  shown  to  the  people  and  tlie 
States.    This  view  would  show,  that  as  iast  is 
the  checks  or  notes  of  any  branch  were  taken  up 
at  the  mother  bank,  or  at  the  branches  north  of 
the  Potomac,  an  account  was  opened  against  the 
branch  from  which  they  came.    The  branch  vu 
chai^ged  with  the  amotmt  of  the  notes  or  checks 
taken  up ;  and  periodically  served  with  a  copj 
of  the  account,  and  commanded  to  send  on  specie 
or  bills  of  exchange  to  redeem  them.   When 
redeemed,  they  were  remitted  to  the  branch  frcm 
which  they  came ;  while  on  the  road  they  vere 
called  notes  in  transitu ;  and  when  arrived  the; 
were  put  into  circulation  again  at  that  place- 
fell  into  the  current  immediately,  which  carried 
them  back  to  the  Northeast — there  taken  up 
agam,  chai^d  to  the  branch— the  branch  re- 
quired to  redeem  them  again  with  specie  or  billi 
of  exchange ;  and  then  returned  to  her,  to  bt 
again  put  into  circulation,  and  to  undci^go  again 
and  again,  and  until  the  branch  could  no  longer 
redeem  them,  the  endless  process  of  flowing  to 
the  Northeast.    The  result  of  the  whole  was,  is, 
and  for  ever  will  be,  that  the  branch  will  h«n 
to  redeem  its  circulation  till  redemption  is  i» 
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pcssible;  until  it  has  exhausted  the  country  of 
ita  specie ;  and  then  the  country  in  which  the 
branch  is  situated  is  worae  off  than  before  she 
liad  a  branch ;  for  she  had  neither  notes  nor  specie 
left,   Mr.  B.  said  that  this  was  too  important  a 
view  of  the  case  to  be  rested  on  argument  and 
tuertion  alone ;  it  required  evidence  to  vanquish 
inotedulity,  and  to  prove  it  up ;  and  that  evi- 
dence was  at  hand.    He  then  referred  to  two 
tables  to  show  the  amount  of  hard  money  which 
the  mother  bank,  under  the  operation  of  this 
gjttem,  had  drawn  fh>m  the  States  in  whkh  her 
branches  were  situated.    All  the  tables  were  up 
to  the  year  1831,  the  period  to  which  the  last 
mvestigating  committee  had  brought  up  their 
inquiries.    One  of  these  statements  showed  the 
amount  abstracted  from  the  whole  Union;  it 
was  $40,040,622  20 ;  another  showed  the  amount 
taken  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States ; 
it  was  922,523,387  04 ;  another  showed  the 
amount  taken  from  the  branch  at  New  Orleans ; 
it  was  912,815,798  10.    Such,  said  Mr.  B.,  has 
been  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  diffuse  a 
national  paper  currency  over  this  extended 
Union.    Twice  in  eighteen  years  it  has  totally 
failed,  leaving  the  country  exhausted  of  its  spe- 
cie, and  destitute  of  paper.    This  was  proof 
enough,  but  there  was  still  another  mode  of 
proving  the  same  thing;  it  was  the  fact  of 
the  present  amount  of  United  States  Bank  notes 
in  circulation.    Mr.  B.  had  heard  with  pain  the 
assertion  made  in  so  many  memorials  presented 
to  the  Senate,  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
currency ;  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  Spates 
had  been  obliged  to  contract  her  circulation  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
that  her  notes  had  become  so  scarce  that  none 
could  be  found ;  and  strongly  contrasting  the 
present  dearth  which  now  prevails  with  the 
abundant  plenty  of  these  notes  which  reigned 
over  a  happy  land  before  that  fatal  measure  came 
to  blast  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity.    The 
iact  was,  Mr.  B.  said,  that  the  actual  circulation 
of  the  bank  is  greater  now  than  it  was  before 
the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  greater  than  it  has 
been  in  any  month  but  one  for  upwards  of  a 
year  past    The  discounts  vrere  diminished,  he 
said,  but  the  circulation  was  increased. 

Mr.  B.  then  exhibited  a  table  of  the  actual 
niculation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  whole  year  1833,  and  for  the  two  past  months 
•fthe  present  year;  andsUteditto  be  taken 


flnom  the  monthly  statements  of  the  bank,  as 
printed  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  members.  It 
was  the  net  circulation — the  quantity  of  notes 
and  checks  actually  out— excluding  all  that  were 
on  the  road  returning  to  the  branch  banks, 
called  notes  in  transitu,  and  which  would  not 
be  counted  till  agiun  issued  by  the  branch  ta 
which  they  were  returned. 


The  following  it 

the  table: 

January,  1833,    . 

.  $17,666,444 

February,    "    .    . 

.  18,384,050 

March,         «  .    . 

.    18,083,205 

April,          «    .    . 

.  18,384,075 

May, 

.    18,991,200 

June,           "    .    . 

.  19,366,555 

July,           «.    . 

.    18,890,505 

August,       "    .    . 

.  18,413,287 

September,  "  .    . 

.    19,128,189 

October,       «    .    . 

.  18,518,000 

November,  "  .    . 

.    18,650,912 

December,   "    .    . 

.  not  found. 

January,  1834,     . 

.    19,208,375 

February,    "    .    . 

.  19,260,472 

By  comparing  the  circulation  of  each  month, 
as  exhibited  on  this  table,  Mr.  B.  said,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  now  in  circuUtion  is  three  quarters  of  a 
million  greater  than  it  was  in  October  last,  and 
a  million  and  a  half  greater  than  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833.  How,  then,  are  wo  to  account  for 
this  cry  of  no  money,  in  which  so  many  respec- 
table men  join  t  It  is  in  the  single  fact  Of  their 
flow  to  the  Northeast  The  pigeons,  which 
lately  obscured  the  air  with  their  numbers, 
have  all  taken  their  flight  to  the  North  I  But 
pigeons  will  return  of  themsehes,  whereas  these 
bank  notes  will  never  return  till  they  are  pur- 
chased with  gold  and  silver,  and  brought  back. 
Mr.  B.  then  alluded  to  a  petition  fh)m  a  meet- 
ing in  his  native  State,  North  Carolina,  and  in 
which  one  of  his  esteemed  friends  (Mr.  Garsoc) 
late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  a  principal  actor,  and  which  stated  the  ab- 
solute disappearance  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  from  all  that  regwn  of  country.  Certain- 
ly the  petition  was  true  in  that  statement ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  mistaken  'm  sup- 
posing that  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  di- 
minished. The  table  waich  he  had  read  had 
shown  the  oontraiy ;  it  showed  an  increase,  in* 
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■tead  of  a  diminution,  of  tlie  circulation.  The 
only  difference  was  that  it  had  all  left  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  do  for  ever  I 
If  a  hundred  millions  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  were  carried  to  the  upper  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  put  into  circulation,  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  the  whole  would  have 
fallen  into  the  current  which  sweeps  the  paper 
of  that  bank  to  the  Northeast.  Mr.  B.  said 
there  were  four  oti|er  classes  of  proof  which  ho 
could  bring  in,  but  it  would  bo  a  consumption 
of  time,  and  a  work  of  supererogation.  He 
would  not  detail  them,  but  state  their  h^ads : 

1.  One  was  the  innumerable  orders  which  the 
mother  bank  had  forwarded  to  her  branches  to 
send  on  specie  and  bills  of  cxchar^e  to  redeem 
their  circulation — to  pour  in  reinforcements  to 
the  points  to  which  their  circulation  tends ; 

2.  Another  was  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bid- 
dje,  president  of  the  bank,  by  the  investigating 
committee,  in  1832,  in  which  this  absorbing 
tendency  of  the  branch  paper  to  flow  to  the 
Northeast  was  fully  charged  and  admitted ; 

3.  A  third  was  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
notes  in  iranaiiu,  which  amount  to  on  average 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  making  fifty  millions  for  the  year ;  and 
which  consist,  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  branch 
notes  and  checks  redeemed  in  the  Northeast, 
purchased  back  by  the  branches,  and  on  their 
way  back  to  the  place  from  which  th^y  issued ; 
and,  4.  The  last  class  of  proof  was  in  the  fact, 
that  the  branches  north  of  the  Potomac,  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  redeem  those  notes  any 
longer,  actually  ceased  to  redeem  them  last  fall, 
even  when  token  in  revenue  payment  to  the 
United  States,  until  coerced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
deemed for  individuals  now,  and  are  actually 
degenerating  into  a  mere  local  currency.  Upon 
these  proo&  and  arguments,  Mr.  B.  rested  his 
case,  and  held  it  to  be  fully  established,  first,  by 
argument,  founded  in  the  nature  of  bank  circu- 
lation over  an  extended  territory ;  and  secondly, 
by  proof,  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  United  States,  that  neither  the 
present  bonk,  nor  any  one  that  the  wisdom  of 
man  can  devise,  can  ever  succeed  in  diffusing  a 
general  paper  circulation  over  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

YI.    Dropping  every  other  objection  to  the 
bank— lookii^  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  »  sup- 


plier of  national  currency — ^he,Mr.B.,  could  not 
consent  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  present 
bank.    Certainly  a  profuse  issue  of  paper  at  al] 
points — an  additional  circulation  if  even  a  k\i 
millions  poured  out  at  the  destitute  points- 
would  make  currency  plenty  for  a  little  whii« 
but  for  a  httlo  while  only.    Nothing  permanent 
would  result  from  such  a  measure.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  one  or  two  years,  the  destitution  and 
distress  would  be  greater  than  it  now  is.   At 
the  same  time,  it  is  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  bank,  at  this  moment,  to  grant  relief  fall 
adequate,  instantaneous  relief!    In  making  tiiis 
assertion,  Mr  B.  meant  to  prove  it ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  meant  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  it  should 
reach  the  understanding  of  every  candid  and 
inviartial  friend  that  the  bank  possessed;  for  he 
meant  to  discard  and  drop  from  the  inquiry,  all 
his  own  views  upon  the  subject ;  to  leave  out  of 
view  every  statement  made,  and  every  opinion 
entertained  by  himself,  and  his  friends,  and  pro- 
ceeed  to  the  inquiry  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
bank  alone — upon  that  evidence  which  flowed 
from  the  bank  directory  itself,  and  from  tho 
most  zealous,  and  best  informed  of  its  friends  on 
thid  floor.    Mr.  B.  assumed  that  a  mere  cessa- 
tion to  curtail  discounts,  at  this  time,  would 
be  a   relief— that   it  woidd  be  the  salvation 
of  those  who  were  pressed — and  put  an  end  to 
the  cry  of  distress ;  he  averred  that  this  curtail- 
ment must  now  cease,  or  the  bank  must  find  a 
new  reason  for  carrying  it  on ;  for  the  old  reason 
is  exhausted,  and  cannot  apply.    Mr.  B.  then 
took  two  distinct  views  to  sustain  his  position; 
one  founded  in  the  actual  conduct  and  present 
condition  of  the  bank  itself,  and  the  other  in  a 
comparative  view  of  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  tho 
approaching  period  of  its  dissolution. 

I.  As  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the 
present  bank. 

Mr.  B.  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  alt  pre- 
sent for  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion,  when  he 
said  that  the  bank  had  now  reduced  her  dis- 
counts, dollar  for  dollar,  to  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic deposits  withdrawn.  Tho  adversaries  of  the 
bank  said  the  reduction  was  much  larger  thu 
tho  abstraction ;  but  he  dropped  that,  and  con- 
fined himself  strictly  to  tho  admissions  and  de- 
clarations of  the  bank  itself.  Taking  then  the 
fact  to  be,  as  the  bank  alleged  it  to  be,  that  she 
had  merely  brought  down  her  business  in  pio- 
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portion  to  the  capital  taken  from  her,  it  followed 
of  course  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reducing 
her  business  any  lower.    Her  relative  position 
—her  actual  strength — was  the  same  now  that 
it  was  before  tho  removal ;  and  the  old  reason 
could  not  be  available  ibr  the  reduction  of  ano- 
ther dolla..    Next,  as  to  her  condition.    Mr.  B. 
undertook  to  aflSrm,  and  would  quickly  prove, 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  bet- 
ter now  than  it  had  been  for  years  past ;  and 
that  the  bank  was  better  able  to  make  loans,  or 
to  increase  her  circulation,  than  she  was  in  any 
of  those  past  periods  in  which  she  was  so  lav- 
ishly accommodating   the  public.      For  the 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  B.  had  recourse  to  her  specie 
fund,  always  the  true  test  of  a  bank's  ability, 
and  showed  it  to  be  greater  now  than  it  had 
been  for  two  years  past,  when  her  loans  andcir- 
cuhtion  were  so  much  greater  than  they  are 
no?.    He  took  tho  month  of  May,  1832,  when 
the  wholo  amount  of  specie  on  hand  was  $7,890, 
347  59 ;  when  the  net  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation was  $21,044,415 ;  and  when  the  total 
discounts  were  $70,428,070  72:  and  then  con- 
trasted it  with  tho  condition  of  the  bank  at 
this  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  tho  month  of  Febru- 
ary last,  when  the  last  return  was  made ;  the 
items  stands   thus:   specie,    $10,523,385  69; 
net  amount  ofnotes  in  circulation,  $19,260,472; 
total  di°cGuuts,  $54,842,973  64.      From  this 
vie7«  of  figures,  taken  from  the  ofScial  bank  re- 
turns, firom  which  it  appeared  that  the  specie  in 
the  bank  was  nearly  three  millions  greater  than 
it  was  in  May,  1832,  her  net  circulation  nearly 
two  millions  less,  and  her  loans  and  discounts 
upwards  of  fifteen  millions  less ;  Mr.  B.  would 
submit  it  to  all  candid  men  to  say  whether  the 
bank  is  not  more  able  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity now  than  she  was  then  ?    At  all  events, 
he  would  demand  if  she  was  not  now  able  to 
cease  pressing  them  1 

II.  As  to  the  comparative  condition  and  con- 
duct of  the  first  Bank  "f  the  United  States  at 
the  period  of  its  approacning  dissolution. 

Mr.  B.  took  the  condition  of  the  bank  from 
Mr.  Gallatin's  statement  of  its  affairs  to  Oon- 
gress,  made  in  January,  1811,  just  three  months 
before  the  charter  expired;  and  which  showed 
the  discounts  and  loans  of  the  bank  to  be  $14, 
578,294  25,  her  capital  being  $10,000,000 ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  her  loans,  three  months  be- 
fore her  dissolution,  was  nearly  in  proportion- 


near  enough  for  all  practical  views— to  tho  pro* 
portion  which  the  present  loans  of  tho  Bank  of 
tho  United  States  bear  to  its  capital  of  thirty- 
five  millions.    Fifty  per  cunt,  upon  the  former 
would  give  fifteen  millions ;  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  latter  would  give  fifty-two  millions  and  a 
half.     To  make  the  relative  condition  of  the 
two  banks  precisely  equal,  it  will  bo  sufficient 
that  the  loans  and  discounts  of  tho  present  bank 
shall  bo  reduced  to  fifty-two  millions  by  the 
month  of  January,  1836 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  need 
not  make  any  further  sensible  reduction  of  ita 
loans  for  nearly  two  years  lo  come.    Thus,  ttie 
mere  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  tho  old  bank 
wil  be  a  relief  to  the  community.    A  mere  ce»> 
sation  to  curtail,  will  put  ar.  end  to  the  distress, 
and  let  the  country  go  on,  quietly  and  regularly, 
in  its  moneyed  operations.    If  the  bank  will 
not  do  this— if  it  vdll  go  on  to  curtail — it  in 
bound  to  give  some  new  reason  to  the  country. 
The  old  reason,  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
will  no  longer  answer.    Mr.  B.  had  no  faith  in 
that  reason  from  the  beginning,  but  ho  was  now 
taking  the  bank  upon  her  own  evidence,  and 
trying  her  upon  her  own  reasons,  and  he  held 
it  to  bo  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  without  the 
production  of  a  reason.    The  hostility  of  tho 
government — ^rather  on  incomprehensible,  and 
altogether  a  gratuitous  reason,  from  the  begin- 
ning— vrill  no  longer  answer.    The  government 
in  1811  was  as  hostile  to  the  old  bank,  as  the 
government  now  is  to  this  one ;  and  rather  more 
so.    Both  Houses  of  Congress  were  then  hos- 
tile to  it,  and  hostile  unto  death !    For  they  let 
it  die !  die  on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  its 
death,  without  pity,  without  remorse,  without 
the  reprieve  of  one  day.    The  government  can> 
do  no  worse  now.    The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  removed  tho  deposits;  and  that  ac- 
count is  settled  by  tho  reduction  of  an  equal 
amount  of  loans  and  discounts.    The  rest  de- 
pends upon  the  government ;  and  the  hostility 
of  the  government  cannot  go  further  than  to 
kill  the  bank,  and  cannot  kill  it  more  dead  than 
the  old  bank  was  killed  in  1811.    Mr.  B.  had  a 
fu'^her  comparison  to  draw  between  the  conduct 
of  the  old  bank,  and  the  present  one.    The  old; 
bank  permitted  her  discounts  to  remain  at  their 
maximum  to  the  very  end  of  her  charter ;  she 
discounted  sixty  days'  paper  up  to  the  last  day  of 
her  existence ;  while  this  bank  has  conunenced  a. 
furious  curtailment  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
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(bra  the  expiration  of  her  charter.  Again:  the 
,  old  bank  had  not  an  hour,  as  a  corporation,  to 
wind  up  her  businesB  after  the  end  uf  hor  char- 
ter ;  this  bank  has  the  use  of  all  her  corporate 
faculties,  for  that  purpose,  for  two  years  after 
the  end  of  her  charter.  Again :  the  present 
bank  pretends  that  she  will  have  to  collect  the 
whole  of  her  debts  within  the  period  limited  for 
winding  up  her  afiUrs ;  the  old  bank  took  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  after  the  expiration  of  her 
charter,  to  collect  hers  1  She  created  a  trust ; 
the  appointed  trustees ;  all  the  debts  and  credits 
were  put  into  their  hands,  the  trustees  proceed- 
ed like  any  other  collectors,  giving  time  to  all 
debtors  who  would  (securo  the  debt,  pay  in- 
terest punctually,  and  discharge  the  principal 
by  instalments.  This  is  what  the  old  buik 
did ;  and  she  did  not  close  her  affairs  until  the 
16th  of  June,  in  the  year  1823.  The  whole 
operation  was  conducted  so  gently,  that  the 
public  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  cotempora- 
ries  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bank,  knew  nothing 
about  its  dissolution.  And  this  is  what  the 
present  bank  may  do,  if  it  pleases.  That  it  has 
not  done  so — that  it  is  now  grinding  the  com- 
munity, and  threatening  to  grind  them  still 
harder,  is  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  a 
great  moneyed  power ;  and  should  be  a  warning 
to  the  people  who  now  behold  its  conduct — 
who  feel  its  gripe,  and  hear  its  threat — never  to 
suffer  the  existence  of  such  another  power  in 
our  free  and  happy  land. 

VII.  Mr.  B.  deprecated  the  spirit  which  seem- 
ed to  have  broken  out  against  State  banks ;  it 
was  a  spirit  which  augured  badly  for  the  rights 
of  the  States.  Those  banks  were  created  by 
the  States ;  and  the  works  of  the  States  ought 
to  be  respected ;  the  stock  in  those  banks  was 
held  by  American  citizen*,  and  ought  not  to  be 
injuriously  assailed  to  give  value  to  stock  held 
in  the  federal  bank  by  foreigners  and  aliens. 
The  very  mode  of  carrying  on  the  warfare 
against  State  banks,  has  itself  been  an  injury, 
and  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  Some  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  have  been  picked  out — 
their  affairs  presented  in  the  most  unfavorable 
light ;  and  then  held  forth  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole.  How  much  more  easy  would  it  have 
been  to  have  acted  a  more  grateftil,  and  a  more 
equitable  part !  a  part  more  just  to  the  State 
governments  which  crttated  those  banks,  and 
the  American  dticena  who  held  stock  in  them  I 


Instead  of  hunting  out  for  remote  and  inoo» 
siderable  banks,  and  inititnting  a  most  diaptr. 
aging  scrutiny  into  their  small  affairs,  and  mak- 
ing this  high  Senate  the  conspicuous  theatre  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  insignificance,  why  not 
take  the  higher  order  of  the  State  banks  ?— 
those  whose  names  and  characters  are  well 
known  ?  whose  stock  upon  the  exchange  of 
London  and  New- York,  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Bank?  whose  individual  de- 
posits are  greater  than  those  of  the  rival  branch- 
es of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  seated  in 
their  neighborhood?  whose  bills  of  exchange 
are  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  those  of  the  federal 
bank  ?  which  have  reduced  exchange  below  the 
rates  of  the  federal  bank?  and  which,  in  every 
particuUr  that  tries  the  credit,  is  superior  to 
the  one  which  is  receiving  so  much  homige 
and  admiration  ?  Mr.  B.  said  there  were  plenty 
of  such  State  banks  as  he  had  described;  they 
were  to  bo  found  in  every  principal  city,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Boston.  Some  of  then^  had  been 
selected  for  deposit  banks,  others  not;  but 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of 
an  ample  number. 

This  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  State  banks; 
Mr.  B.  said,  was  of  recent  origin,  and  seemed  U 
keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  attack  upon  the 
political  rights  of  the  States.    When  the  first 
federal  bank  was  created,  in  the  year  1791,  it 
was  not  even  made,  by  its  charter,  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  public  moneys.    Mr.  Jefferson 
preferred  the  State  banks  at  that  time;  and  so 
declared  himself  in  his  cabinet  opinion  to  Pre- 
sident Washington.    Mr.  Gallatin  deposited  a 
part  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  State  banks 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  period  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Ir v->asury.    At  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  Bank  of  th?  United  States,  he  tuned 
over  all  the  public  moneys  which  he  held  in  de- 
posit to  these  banks,  taking  their  obligation  to 
pay  out  all  the  treasury  warrants  drawn  upon 
them  in  gold  and  silver,  if  desired  by  the  hold- 
er.   When  the  present  bank  was  chartered,  the 
State  banks  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  federal  bank,  and  were  placed  upoi.  mi  equal- 
ity with  it  as  banks  of  deposit,  in  the  yerychi- 
ter  which  created  the  federal  bank.    Mr.  B.  wh 
alluding  to  the  14th  fundamental  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  bank — ^the  article  which  pro 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  branches— and 
which  presented  an  argument  in  justification  ol 
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the  icmoTal  of  the  depoiitt  which  th«  adTena- 
riei  of  that  measure  nioet  pertinaciously  decline 
to  answer.  The  govenmient  wanted  banks  of 
deposit,  not  of  oireuUtion  {  and  by  that  article, 
tiie  State  banks  are  made  Just  as  much  banks 
of  deposit  for  the  United  SUtes  as  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is.  They  are  put  upon  exact 
equality,  so  ihr  as  the  federal  government  is  con- 
cerned} for  she  stipulates  but  for  one  single 
branch  of  the  United  States  Banic,  and  that  to 
be  placed  at  Washington  city.  As  for  all  other 
branches,  their  establishment  was  made  to  de- 
pend—not on  the  will,  or  power,  of  the  federal 
govemment— not  on  any  supposed  or  real  ne- 
ceuity  on  her  part  to  have  the  use  of  such 
branches — but  upon  contingencies  over  which 
she  had  no  control;  contingencies  depending, 
one  upon  the  mere  calculation  of  profit  and  loss 
by  the  bank  itseli;  the  other  upon  the  subscrip- 
tions of  stock  within  a  State,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  legislature.  In  these  coni^ingcncies, 
namely,  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  thought 
it  to  her  interest  tc  cAtablish  branches  in 
the  States,  she  might  do  it;  or,  if  2,000  shares 
of  stock  was  subscribed  for  in  a  State,  and  there- 
upon an  application  was  made  by  the  State  le- 
gislature for  the  institution  of  a  branch,  then  its 
establishment  within  the  State  became  obliga- 
tory upon  the  bank.  In  neither  contingency 
had  the  will,  the  power,  or  the  necessities  of 
the  federal  government,  the  least  weight,  con- 
cern, or  consideration,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  branch.  If  not  established,  and  -  r>  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned,  it  mi^  .v)t  be, 
then  the  State  banks,  selected  by  the  >^nited 
States  Bank,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  were  to  be  the  banks  of  deposit 
for  the  federal  moneys.  This  was  an  argument, 
Mr.  B.  said,  in  justification  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  State 
banks  which  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question — gentlemen  who  tako  so  much 
pams  to  decry  State  l>anks — have  been  careful 
not  to  answer. 

The  evils  of  a  small  paper  circulation,  he  con- 
sidered among  the  greatest  grievances  that  could 
■fflnt  a  community.  The  evils  wera  innumer- 
able, and  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  those  who 
were  least  able  to  hear  them,  or  to  guard  against 
them.  If  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  holders  of 
be  small  notes,  who  are  usually  the  working 
part  of  the  community,  are  the  last  to  find  it 


out,  and  the  first  to  suffer.  If  counterfeiting 
is  perpetrated,  it  is  chiefly  the  small  note* 
which  are  selected  for  imitation,  because  they 
are  most  current  among  those  who  know  the 
least  about  notes,  and  who  are  most  easily  nuds 
the  dupes  of  imposition,  and  the  victims  of 
tnud.  As  the  ezpeller  of  hard  money,  small 
notes  were  the  bane  and  curse  of  a  country.  A 
nation  is  scarce,  or  abundant,  in  hard  money, 
precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  it  tolerates  the 
lower  denominations  of  bank  notes.  France 
tolerates  no  note  less  than  $100 ;  and  has  a  gold 
and  silver  circulation  of  350  millions  of  dollars. 
England  tolerates  no  note  of  less  than  $25 ;  and 
has  a  gold  and  silver  circulation  of  130  millions 
of  dollars :  in  the  United  States,  where  $5  is 
the  minimum  size  of  the  federal  bank  notes,  the 
whole  specie  circulation,  including  what  is  in 
the  banks,  docs  not  amount  to  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.  To  increase  the  quantity  of  hard 
money  in  the  United  States,  and  to  supply  th« 
body  of  the  people  with  on  adequate  specie  cur 
rency  to  serve  for  their  daily  wants,  and  ordi 
nary  transactions,  the  bank  note  circulation  be- 
low twenty  dollars,  ought  to  be  suppressed.  If 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  to  thatefiect,  it  ought 
to  bed  one ;  but  it  cannot  pass  such  a  law :  it  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  pass  it.  Congress 
can,  however,  do  something  else,  which  will,  in 
time,  efiectually  put  down  such  a  currency.  It 
can  discard  it,  and  disparage  it.  It  can  reject 
it  from  all  federal  payments.  It  can  reject  the 
whole  circulation  of  any  bank  that  will  continue 
to  issue  small  notes.  Their  rejection  from  all 
federal  pajrmcnts,  would  check  their  currency, 
and  confine  the  orbit  of  their  circulation  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  i^iuing  bank. 
The  Itank  itself  would  find  but  little  profit  from 
issuing  them — public  sentiment  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  federal  policy.  The  people  of  the 
States,  when  countenanced  andsustaine<!by  the 
federal  government,  would  indulge  their  natural 
antipathy  and  honest  detestation  of  a  small 
paper  currency.  They  would  make  war  upon 
all  small  notes.  The  State  legislatures  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  people ;  and  the  States 
that  should  first  have  the  wisdom  to  limit  their 
paper  circulation  to  a  minimiui  of  twenty  dol- 
lar bills,  would  immediately  fill  up  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  common  currency  would  be  entirely 
metallio;  and  there  would  be  abroad  and  solid 
basis  for  a  superstructure  of  large  notes ;  while 
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the  SUtM  whloh  oontinued  to  tolente  the 
null  notci,  would  be  afflicted  with  «1I  the 
eTilt  of  a  most  pestilential  part  uf  the  paper 
iystem, — small  notes,  part  counterfeit,  part  un- 
current,  half  worn  out  ( and  all  incapable  of  be- 
ing used  with  any  regard  to  a  beneficial  econo- 
my. Mr.  B.  went  on  to  depict  the  evils  of  a 
small  note  currency,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
the  bane  and  curse  of  tiie  laboring  part  of  the 
oommunity,  and  the  reproach  and  opprobrium 
of  any  goTomment  that  tolerated  it.  Ho  said 
that  the  government  which  sufTcrod  its  curren- 
cy to  fall  into  such  a  statu  that  the  farmer,  the 
artisan,  the  market  man,  the  day  laborer,  and 
the  hired  servant,  could  only  be  paid  in  small 
bank  notes,  was  a  government  which  abdicated 
one  of  its  most  sacred  duties ;  and  became  an 
aocomplice  on  the  part  of  the  strong  in  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak. 

Mr.  B.  placed  great  reliance  upon  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  gold  currency  for  putting  down  a 
small  note  circulation.  No  man  would  choose 
to  carry  a  bundle  of  small  bank  notes  in  his 
pocket,  even  now  and  clean  ones,  much  less  old, 
ragged,  and  filthy  ones,  when  he  could  get  gold 
in  their  place.  A  limitation  upon  the  recciva- 
bility  of  these  notes,  in  payment  of  federal  dues, 
would  complete  their  suppression.  Mr.  B.  did 
not  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  seeing  as  fine  a  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  France, 
where  there  was  no  bank  noto  under  five  hun- 
dred fhmcs,  and  where  there  was  a  gold  and  sil- 
ver circulation  at  the  rate  of  eleven  dollars  a 
bead  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  king- 
dom, namely,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  for  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions 
of  souls;  but  he  did  aspire  to  the  comparative 
happiness  of  seeing  as  good  currency  established 
for  ourselves,  by  ourselves,  as  our  old  fellow- 
subjects— the  people  of  old  England — now  pos- 
sess from  their  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They 
—ho  spoke  of  England  proper — hod  no  bank 
note  less  than  five  pounds  sterling,  and  they 
possessed  a  specie  circulation  (of  which  three- 
fourths  was  gold)  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  dol- 
lars a  head,  men,  women,  children  (even  pau- 
pers) included ;  namely,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  for  a  population  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions. He,  Mr.  B.,  must  be  allowed  to  aspire  to 
the  happiness  of  possessing,  and  in  his  sphere 
to  labor  to  acquire,  as  good  a  circulation  as  these 
English  have;  and  that  would  be  an  imme*- 


snrable  improvement  upon  our  present  oondk 
tion.  We  have  local  bank  notes  of  one,  two^ 
three,  four  dollars }  we  have  federal  bank  not«i 
of  five  and  ten  dollars— the  notes  of  those  Eng. 
liHh  who  are  using  gold  at  home  while  we  m 
using  their  paper  here : — we  have  not  a  particlt 
of  gold,  and  not  mora  silver  than  at  the  nto  oi 
about  two  dollars  a  head,  men,  women,  children 
(even  slaves)  included)  namely,  about  thirty 
millions  of  silver  for  a  population  of  thirteen 
millions.  Mr.  B.  believed  there  was  not  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  country  whose  actual 
currency  was  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  that  of  the  United  States  was  at  present; 
the  bitter  fhiit  of  that  fatal  paper  system  which 
was  brought  upon  us,  with  the  establishment  oi 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United.  States  in  1791,  and 
which  will  bo  continued  upon  us  until  the  cita- 
del of  that  system — the  Bastile  of  paper  monoj 
the  present  Bonk  of  the  United  States,— shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  he  was  not  the  organ  of  the 
President  on  this  floor — he  had  no  autliorit} 
from  the  President  to  speak  his  sentiments  to 
the  Senate.  Even  if  ho  knew  them,  it  would 
bo  unparliamentary,  and  irregular,  to  state  them. 
There  was  a  way  for  the  Senate  to  communicate 
with  the  President,  which  was  too  well  known 
to  every  gentleman  to  require  any  indication 
A-om  him.  But  he  might  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest— in  the  absence  of  all  regular  information 
— that  if  any  Senator  wished  to  understand,  and 
to  comment  upon,  the  President's  opinions  on 
currency,  he  might,  perhaps,  come  Eomcthing 
nearer  to  thd  mark,  by  commenting  on  what  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  been  saying,  than  by  having  re- 
course to  the  town  meeting  reports  vf  inimical 
bank  committees. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

ATTEMPl'ED   INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BAKK  OF 
TUB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  appointed 
a  select  committee  of  its  members  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States- 
seven  in  number,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Francia 
Thomas,  of  Maryland ;  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Muhlenbei^,  of 
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PenMylTanlft  (  Mr.  John  Y.  Mmoo,  of  Virgifti* ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  OonneoUcut;   Mr. 
Abyah  Mann,  Jr.  of  New- York }  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Lytle,  of  Ohio.    The  autliority  under  which  the 
committee  acted,  required  them  to  ascertain :  1. 
Tiie  causes  of  the  commorcial  embarrassment, 
and  the  public  distress  complained  of  in  the  nu- 
merous distress  memorials  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  during  the  session;  and  whether  the 
bank  luul  been  any  way  instrumental,  through 
its  management  or  money,  in  producing  the  dis- 
tnss  and  embarrassment,  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint was  made.     2.  To  inquire  whether  the 
charter  of  the  bank  had  been  violated ;  and  v;hat 
corruptions  and  abuses,  if  any,  hod  existed  in  its 
management    3.  To  inquire  whether  the  bank 
had  used  its  corporate  power,  or  money,  to  con- 
trol the  press,  to  interpose  in  politics,  or  to  in- 
fluenoo  elections.    The  authority  conferred  upon 
the  committee  was  ample  for  the  execution  of 
these  inquiries.    It  was  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers ;  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses  on  oath ;  to  visit,  if  necessary,  the 
principal  bank,  and  its  branches ;  to  inspec*:  the 
books,  correspondence  and  accounts  of  the  bank, 
and  other  papers  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment  The  right  of  the  House  to  make  this 
investigation  was  two-fold:  Jirat,  under  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  charter:  secondly, 
as  the  founder  of  the  corporation;  to  whom 
belongs,  in  law  language,  the  right  to  "  visit " 
the  institution  it  has  founded ;  which  "  visit- 
ing" is  for  examination — as  a  bishop  "vis- 
its" his  diocese — a  superintendent  "visits  "  the 
works  and  persons  under  his  core ;  not  to  see 
them,  but  to  examine  into  their  management 
I  nd  condition.    There  was  also,  a  third  right  of 
examination,  resulting  from  the  act  of  the  cor- 
poration; it  was  again  soliciting  a  re-charter, 
and  was  bound  to  show  that  the  corporators 
had  used  their  actual  charter  fairly  and,  legally 
before  it  asked  for  another.  And,fourlhli/,  there 
wttj  a  further  right  of  investigation,  still  rcsult- 
tng  from  its  conduct    It  denied  all  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  it  by  the  government  di- 
rectors, and  brought  before  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  joined  issue  upon 
those  accusations  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  To  refuse  examina-. 
tion  under  these  circumstances  would  be  shrink- 
mg  fipom  the  issue  which  itself  hod  joined.   The 
committee  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon 


found  that  the  bank  did  not  mean  to  submit  to 
an  examination.  Captious  and  special  pleading 
ol^ootiona  were  made  at  every  step,  until  at- 
tempts on  one  side  s'.a  objections  on  the  other 
ended  in  a  total  rehisal  to  submit  their  book* 
for  inspection,  or  themselves  for  an  examination. 
The  directors  had  appointed  a  company  of  seven 
to  meet  the  committee  of  the  House — a  proce- 
dure unwarranted  by  any  right  or  usage,  and 
offensive  in  its  pretentions  equality;  but  to 
which  the  committee  consented,  at  first,  firom 
a  desire  to  do  nothing  to  balk  the  examination. 
That  corporation  committee  was  to  sit  with 
them,  in  the  room  in  the  bank  assigned  for  the 
examination ;  and  took  core  always  to  pre- 
occupy it  before  the  House  committee  arrived ; 
and  to  act  as  if  at  home,  re<^iving  guests.  The 
committee  then  took  a  room  in  a  hotel,  and 
asked  to  have  the  bonk  books  sent  to  them ; 
which  was  reftiscd.  They  then  desired  to  have 
the  books  subjected  to  their  inspection  in  the 
bank  itself;  in  which  request  they  were  baffled, 
and  defeated.  The  bank  committee  required 
written  specification  of  their  points  of  inquiry, 
either  in  examining  a  book,  or  asking  a  qnes* 
tion — that  it  might  judge  its  legality ;  which 
they  confined  to  mere  breaches  of  the  charter. 
And  when  the  directors  were  summoned  to  an> 
swer  questions,  they  refused  to  be  sworn,  and 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  being  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding.  Some  passages  from  the 
committee's  report  wiU  show  to  what  extent 
this  higgling  and  contumacy  was  carried  by  this 
corporation — deriving  its  existence  from  Con- 
gross,  and  endeavoring  to  force  a  renewed  char* 
tcr  from  it  whilo  refusing  to  show  how  it  had 
used  the  first  one.    Thus : 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  their  chairman  address* 
ed  to  the  President  of  the  bank,  a  communica- 
tion, inclosing  a  cop^  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  notifying  him  of 
the  readiness  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  bonk 
on  the  ensuing  day,  at  any  hour  agreeable  to 
him.  In  reply,  the  President  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  papers  thus  received  should  bo 
submitted  to  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears, m  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  herewith  presented  to  the  House, 
that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  directors  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  of  their  board,  to 
receive  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  to  offer  for  their  inspection  such 
books  and  papers  oi  the  bank,  as  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  exhibit  the  proceedings  of  the  curporatioi^ 
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■eoording  to  the  roouircment  of  the  chftrter.  In 
the  letter  of  John  SorRcant,  Esq.,  08  chainnui 
of  the  committee  of  dirvctont  coinmimicatiiif;  the 

Srocco(lin|pt  of  the  Imanl,  ho  BavR  that  ho  wm 
irectod  to  inform  the  chairmnn  or  thJH  committee 
thftt  the  commitUe  of  the  directors  '  will  inimo- 
difttely  direct  the  ueceaMiry  arranecmuntH  to  bo 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  KepreiicntatireB,'  and  would 
attend  at  the  bank  to  rca-ivo  them  the  next  day, 
at  elevtin  o'clock.  Your  committee  attended, 
and  were  received  by  the  committee  of  di- 
reotors. 

'*  Up  to  this  period,  nothing  had  occurred  to 
Juatify  the  belief  that  a  disposition  was  felt,  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bank,  to  cmlmr^ 
rass  the  proceedings  of  the  pommittee,  or  liavo 
them  conducted  diflerently  from  those  of  the 
two  preceding  committees  of  investigation.  On 
assembling,  however,  the  next  morning,  at  the 
bank,  they  found  the  room  which  had  been 
offered  for  their  accommodation,  preoccupied  by 
the  committee  of  the  boardj  with  the  president 
of  the  bank,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  claiming 
the  ri^ht  to  be  present  at  the  inTcstigations  and 
exammations  of  this  committee.  This  proceeding 
the  committee  were  not  prepared  to  expect. 
When  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
seven  was  first  made,  it  was  supposed  that  that 
measure,  however  designed,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  examination. 

"  With  a  previous  determination  to  be  present 
when  their  books  were  to  be  inspected,  they 
tould  have  waited  to  avow  it  until  these  books 
were  called  for,  and  the  attempt  made  to  inspect 
them  in  their  absence.  These  circumstances  are 
now  reviewed,  because  they  then  excited  an  ap- 
prehension, wnich  the  sequel  formed  into  con- 
viction, that  this  committee  of  directors  had 
been  appointed  to  supervise  the  acts  and  doings 
of  ^our  committee,  and  to  limit  and  restrain 
their  proceedings,  not  according  to  the  directions 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House,  but 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Your  committee  have  chosen  to  ascribe  this  claim 
of  the  committee  of  directors  to  sit  conjointly 
with  them,  to  the  desire  to  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  the  books  and  papers,  for  some 
of  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  They  are  sensible  that  this  claim  to 
be  present  at  all  examinations,  avowed  prema- 
turely, and  subsequently  persisted  in  with  pe- 
culiar pertinacity,  could  bo  attributed  to  very 
different  motives;  but  respect  for  themselves, 
and  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee  of  directors,  utterly  forbids  the  ascrip- 
tion to  them  of  a  feeling  which  would  merit 
compassion  and  contempt  much  more  than  re- 
sentment. 

"  This  novel  position,  voluntarily  and  deliber- 
ately taken  by  the  committee  of  the  directors, 
predicated  on  an  idea  of  equality  of  rights  with 

irour  committee,  under  your  .esolution,  rendered 
t  probable,  and  in  some  measure  necessary,  that 
your  committee  should  express  its  opinions  of 


the  Iwlative  rights  of  the  corporation  and  tht 
IIouM  of  Representatives.  To  avoid  all  mil. 
understanding  and  future  misreprescntatloni  || 
was  desirable  that  each  question  should  bo  i\t. 
cided  separately.  Contemplating  an  cxtcndeil 
investigation,  but  unwillinff  that  an  apprehontion 
should  exist  of  improper  (liHcloaures  bcini;  nuwle 
of  the  transactions  of  the  bank  and  its  cuxtomcra, 
your  committee,  following  the  example  of  tho 
ccimmittce  of  1832,  adopted  a  resolution  (Icclaring 
tliat  their  proceedings  should  be  contldcptiti, 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  tho  coinmittcv  ud 
also  a  resolution  that  tho  committee  would'om- 
duct  its  investigations  '  without  the  presence  (if 
any  person  not  required  or  invited  to  attend,' 
A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  flimished  totlio 
committee  of  directors,  in  the  hope  that  tho  ej> 
elusive  control  of  a  room  at  tho  bank,  durinp;  ibi 
hours  of  business,  would  thereafter  be  conceded 
to  your  committee,  while  tho  claim  of  the  com- 
mittco  of  directors  to  be  present  when  the  books 
were  submitted  for  inspection,  should  be  pott- 
poncd  for  decision,  when  tho  books  were  called 
for  and  produced  by  them. 

"  On  the  28th  ult.  this  committee  Rssembled 
at  the  banking  house,  and  again  found  the  room 
they  expected  to  find  set  apart  for  their  use, 
preoccupied  by  the  committee  of  directors,  and 
others,  ofiloers  of  the  bank.  And  instead  of 
such  assurances  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect, 
they  received  copies  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors,  in  which  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  their  continued  occu- 
pation of  the  room  must  bo  considcnnl  a  lavor 
and  not  a  matter  of  right ;  and  in  which  the 
board  indulge  in  unjust  commentaries  on  tho 
resolution  of  the  House  of  liepresentativesjand 
intimate  an  apprehension  that  your  committee 
design  to  make  their  examinations  secret,  pap 
tial,  unjust,  oppressive  and  contrary  to  common 
right." 

On  receiving  this  offensive  communication, 
manifestly  intended  to  bring  on  a  quarrel,  the 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  sit  in  a  room 
of  their  hotel,  and  advised  the  bank  accordingly; 
and  required  the  president  and  directors  to  sub- 
mit tho  books  to  their  inspection  in  the  room 
so  chosen,  at  a  day  and  hour  named.    To  thii 
the  directors  answered  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply ;  and  the  committee,  desirous  to  do  all  thcj 
could  to  accomplish  tho  investigation  committed 
to  them,  then  gave  notice  that  they  would  attend 
at  tho  bank  on  a  named  day  and  hour  to  inspect 
the  books  in  the  bank  itself— cither  at  the 
counter,  or  in°  a  room.     Arriving  at  tiie  sp- 
poinlied  time,  and  asking  to  see  the  books,  the; 
were  positively  refused,  reasons  in  writing  being 
assigned  for  the  refusal.    They  then  madei 
written  request  to  see  certain  books  spccificallj 
and  for  a  specified  purpose,  namely,  to  ascertiis 
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Um  truth  of  the  report  of  the  government  di- 
rectors in  using  the  dkuki/'  and  power  of  the 
bank  in  politloa,  in  elections,  or  in  producing 
the  distress.  The  manner  in  which  this  call 
wu  treated  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
nport  itself {  thus: 

"Without  giving  a  spcclfio  answer  to  those 
eslls  for  books  and  papers,  the  committee  of 
directors  presented  a  written,  cnmmuiiicatioii. 
which  was  said  to  be  '  indicative  of  tho  mode  of 
proceeding  deemed  risht  by  tho  bank.' 

"The  committee  of  the  Iward  in  that  commu- 
niation,  express  the  opinion,  that  the  inquiry 
can  only  be  rightfully  extended  to  alleged  vioU- 
tioas  of  the  charter,  aud  rfcny  virtually  the  rif^ht 
of  the  House  of  Konresentativos  to  authorize 
the  inquiries  required  in  the  resolution. 

"  They  also  required  of  the  committee  of  in- 
Testigstion,  'when  they  asked  for  books  and 
papers,  to  state  specifically  in  writing,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  proposecl  to  be  inspect- 
ed i  and  if  it  be  to  establish  a  violation  of  tho 
cliarter,  then  to  state  specifically  in  writing, 
what  are  the  alleged  or  supposed  violations  of 
charter,  to  which  the  evidence  is  alleged  to  be 
applicable.' 

'■To  this  extraordinary  requirement,  made 
on  the  supposition  that  your  committee  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  crimination,  or  prose- 
cution for  criminal  offence,  and  implying  a  right 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  determine  for 
what  purposes  the  inspection  should  be  made, 
and  what  books  or  papers  should  bo  submitted 
to  inspection,  your  committee  replied,  that  they 
were  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  criminating 
the  bank,  its  directors,  or  others ;  but  simply 
to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  whether  any 
prosecution  in  legal  form  should  be  instituted, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
were  not  bound  to  state  specifically  in  writing 
any  charges  against  the  bank,  or  any  special 
purpose  for  which  they  required  the  production 
of  the  books  and  papers  for  inspection." 

The  committee  then  asked  for  copies  of  the 
accounts  and  entries  which  they  wished  to  see, 
and  were  answered  that  it  would  require  the 
labor  of  two  clerks  for  ten  months  to  make  them 
out ;  and  so  declined  to  give  the  copies.  The  com- 
mittee finding  that  they  could  make  nothing  out 
of  books  and  papers,  determined  to  change  their 
examination  of  things  into  that  of  persons ;  and 
for  that  purpose  had  recourse  to  the  subpoenas, 
furnished  by  the  House ;  and  had  them  served 
by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the  president 
and  directors.  This  subpoena,  which  contained 
a  clause  of  dace*  <ecum,  witii  respect  to  the 
books,  was  80  &r  obeyed  as  to  bring  the  direo- 


ton  in  person  before  the  committee  |  and  so  hf 
disobeyed  aa  to  bring  them  without  the  books , 
and  so  flur  exceeded  as  to  bring  thorn  with  • 
written  reftisal  to  be  sworn — for  reasons  which 
they  stated.  But  this  part  deserves  to  be  told 
In  the  language  of  the  report  {  which  says : 

"  Believing  they  had  now  exhausted,  in  their 
efforts  to  execute  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
all  reasonable  means  depending  solely  upon  the 
provisitms  of  the  bank  charter,  to  obtain  the 
inspection  of  the  books  of  this  corporation,  your 
committee  were  at  last  reluctantly  ooropelied  to 
resort  to  the  subpoonas  whkh  had  been  fumishetl 
to  them  under  the  seal  of  this  House,  and  at- 
tested by  its  clerk.  They,  thereby,  on  the  0th 
inst.  directed  the  marshal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  summon  Nicholas  Biddle, 
president,  and  thirteen  other  persons,  directors 
of  the  bank,  to  attend  at  their  committee  room, 
on  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  to 
testify  concerning  the  matters  of  which  your 
c'>i  mittee  wore  authorized  to  inquire,  and  to 
bring  with  them  certain  books  therein  named 
for  inspection.  The  marshal  served  the  sum- 
mons in  due  form  of  law,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  persons  therein  named  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  presented  a  written 
communication  signed  by  each  of  them,  as  the 
answer  of  each  to  the  requirements  of  the  sub- 
poena, which  is  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
In  tills  paper  they  declare  'that  they  do  not 
produce  the  books  required,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  custody  of  either  of  us,  but  as  has 
been  heretofore  stated,  of  the  board,'  and  add, 
'  considering  that  as  corporators  and  directors, 
we  are  parties  to  the  proceeding— we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  testify,  and  there- 
fore respectfully  decline  to  do  so.' '' 

This  put  an  end  to  the  attempted  investiga- 
tion. The  committee  returned  to  Washington 
— made  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  moved : 
"  That  the  speaker  of  this  House  do  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  arrest  Ni- 
cholas Biddle,  president — Manuel  Eyre,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  Ambrose  White,  Daniel  W.  Cox, 
John  Holmes,  Charles  Chauncey,  John  Goddard, 
John  R.  Neff,  William  Piatt,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry,  and  John 
Sergeant,  directors — of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  this  House 
to  answer  for  the  contempt  of  its  lawful  au- 
thority." This  resolve  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House ;  and  the  directors  had  the  satisfaction 
to  enjoy  a  negative  triumph  in  their  contempt 
of  the  House,  flagrant  as  that  contempt  was 
upon  its  own  showing,  and  still  more  so  upon 
its  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  same  bank 
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(though  under  ft  different  aet  of  directors),  in 
the  year  1819.  A  committee  of  investigation 
was  then  appointed,  armed  with  the  same  powers 
which  were  granted  to  this  committee  of  the 
year  1834 ,  and  the  directors  of  that  time  readily 
submitted  to  every  species  of  examination  which 
the  committee  chose  to  make.  They  visited  the 
principal  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  several  of 
its  branches.  They  had  free  and  unrestrained 
access  to  the  books  and  papers  of  the  bank. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  ofBcers  with  all  the 
copies  and  extracts  they  asked  for.  They  sum- 
moned before  them  the  directors  and  ofScers  of 
the  bank,  examined  them  on  oath,  took  their 
testimony  in  writing — and  obtained  full  answers 
to  all  their  questions,  whether  they  implied 
illegalities  violative  of  the  charter,  or  abuses,  or 
mismanagement,  or  mistakpi  and  errors. 


CHAPTER     CVII. 

Ma  TANEVS  BEPOET  ON  THE  FINANCES-EXPO- 
BUBE  OF  THE  DISTBESS  ALABMS-END  OF  THE 
PANia 

About  the  time  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height, 
and  Congress  most  heavily  assailed  with  dis- 
tress memorials,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  upon  by  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  for 
a  report  upon  the  finances — with  the  full  be- 
lief that  the  finances  were  going  to  ruin,  and 
that  the  government  would  soon  be  left  without 
adequate  revenue,  and  driven  to  the  mortifying 
resource  of  loans.  The  call  on  the  Secretary 
was  made  early  in  May,  and  was  answered  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  was  an  utter  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  called  for  it.  Far  from 
showing  the  financial  decline -which  had  been 
expected,  it  showed  an  increase  in  every  branch 
of  the  revenue !  and  from  that  authentic  test  of 
the  national  condition,  it  was  authentically 
shown  that  the  Union  was  prosperous !  and  that 
the  distress,  of  wL?ch  so  much  was  heard,  was 
confined  to  the  victims  of  the  United  States 
Bank  so  far  as  it  was  real;  and  that  all  beyond 
th'ti  was  fictitious  and  artificial — ^the  result  of 
the  machinery  for  organizing  panic,  oppressing 
debtors,  breaking  up  labor,  and  alarming  the 
timid.  When  the  report  came  into  the  Senate,  the 
reading  of  it  was  commenced  at  the  table  of  the 
Secretary,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Mr. 


Webster  moved  iio  cease  the  reading,  and  mid 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Finance—that  comiait> 
tee  in  which  a  report  of  that  kind  could  uotex. 
pect  to  find  either  an  early  or  favorable  notice. 
We  had  expected  a  motion  to  get  rid  of  it,  in 
some  quiet  way,  and  had  prepared  for  whatever 
might  happen.  Mr.  Taney  had  sent  for  me,  the 
day  befbre  it  came  in;  read  it  over  with  me; 
showed  me  all  the  tables  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  and  prepared  m«  to  sustain  and  em- 
blazon it :  for  it  was  our  intention  that  such  a 
report  should  go  to  the  country,  not  in  the 
quiet,  subdued,  tone  of  a  State  paper,  but  with 
all  the  emphasis,  and  all  the  challenges  to  pub- 
lic attention,  which  the  amplifications,  the  ani- 
mation, and  the  fire  and  freedom  which  the 
speaking  style  admitted.  The  instant,  then, 
that  Mr.  Webster  made  his  motion  to  stop  the 
reading,  and  refer  the  report  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  demanded 
that  the  reading  be  continued :  a  demand  which 
he  had  a  oght  to  make,  as  the  rules  gave  it  to 
every  member.  He  had  no  occasion  to  hear  it 
read,  and  probably  heard  nothing  of  it;  but  the 
form  was  necessaiy,  as  the  report  was  to  be  the 
text  of  his  speech.  The  instant  it  was  done,  he 
rose  and  delivered  his  speech,  seizing  the  circum- 
stance of  the  interrupted  reading  to  furnish  the 
brief  exordium,  and  to  give  a  fresh  and  im- 
promptu air  to  what  he  w  is  going  to  say.  The 
following  is  the  speech: 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  that  this  report 
was  of  a  nature  to  deserve  some  attention,  he- 
fore  it  left  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  went 
to  a  committee,  from  which  it  might  not  re- 
turn in  time  for  consideration  at  this  session, 
It  had  been  called  for  under  circumstances 
which  attracted  attention,  and  disclosed  info^ 
mation  which  deserved  to  be  known.  It  wu 
called  for  early  in  May,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
alarm  operations,  and  with  confident  assertion 
that  the  answer  to  the  call  would  prove  the 
distress  and  the,sufiering  of  the  country.  It 
was  confidently  asserted  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  over-estimated  the  revennei 
of  the  year ;  that  there  would  be  a  great  filling 
off— a  decline — a  bankruptcy ;  that  confidence 
was  destroyed — enterprise  checked— industrj 
paralyzed— commerce  suspended!  that  the  dire- 
ful act  of  one  man,  in  one  dire  order,  had  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  ftom  a  scene  of  unpu' 
alleled  prosperity  to  «  scene  of  unparalleM 
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desolation  I  that  the  canal  was  a  Bolitnde,  the 
lake  a  desert  waste  of  waters,  the  ocean  with- 
out ships,  the  commercial  towns  deserted,  silent, 
tad  sad ;  orders  for  goods  countermanded ;  for- 
eign purchases  stopped !  and  that  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  would  proTe  all  this,  in  show- 
ing the  falsity  of  his  own  estimates,  and  the 
great  decline  in  the  revenue  and  importations 
of  the  country.    Such  were  the  assertions  and 
predictions  imder  which  the  call  was  made,  and 
to  which  the  public  attention  was  attracted  by 
every  derice  of  theatrical  declamation  from  this 
floor.  Well,  the  answer  comes.   The  Secretary 
sends  in  his  report,  with  every  statement  called 
for.   It  is  a  report  to  make  the  patriot's  heart 
rejoice!  full  of  high  and  gratifying  fiwsts;  re- 
plete with  rich  information ;  and  pregnant  with 
evidences  of  national  prosperity.    How  is  it  re- 
ceived—how received  by  those  who  called  for  it? 
With  downcast  looks,  and  wordless  tongues !  A 
motion  is  even  made  to  stop  the  reading !  to  stop 
the  reading  of  such  a  report !  called  for  imder 
luch  circumstances ;  while  whole  days  are  given 
op  to  reading  the  monotonous,  tautologous,  and 
endless  repetitions  of  distress  memorials,  the 
echo  of  our  own  speeches,  and  the  thousandth 
edition  of  the  same  worlc,  without  emendation 
or  correction!     All  these  can  be  read,  and 
printed,  too,  and  htuded  with  studied  eulogium, 
and  their  contentB   sent  out  to  the  people, 
freighted  upon  every  wind;  but  this  ofiScial 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  state  of  their  own  revenues,  and  of  their 
own  commerce,  called  for  by  an  order  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  be  treated  like  an  unwelcome  and 
worthless  intruder ;  received  without  a  word — 
not  even  read — slipped  out  upon  a  motion — 
disposed  of  as  the  Abb6  Sieyes  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth :  mart  aan»  phrase  I 
death,  without  talk !    But  he,  Mr.  B.,  did  not 
mean  to  suffer  this  report  to  be  dispatched  in 
this  unceremonious  and  compendious  style.    It 
had  been  called  for  to  be  given  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  should  hear  of  it.    It  was  not 
what  was  expected,  but  it  is  what  is  true,  and 
what  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  patriot  in 
America.    A  pit  was  dug  for  Mr.  Taney ;  the 
diggers  of  the  pit  have  fallen  into  it ;  the  fault 
is  not  his ;  and  the  sooner  they  clamber  out,  the 
better  for  themselves.    The  people  have  a  right 
to  Icnow  the  contents  of  this  report,  and  know 
tlMm  they  shall ;  and  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 


America,  whose  heart  ia  so  constructed  as  to 
grieve  over  the  prosperity  of  hia  count  ly,  let 
him  prepare  himself  for  sorrow ;  for  the  proof 
is  forthcoming,  that  never,  since  America  had  a 
place  among  nations,  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  equal  to  what  it  is  at  this  day !  ° 

Mr.  B.  then  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  send  h'  the  report,  and  comparative 
statements ;  which  being  done,  Mr.  B.  opened 
the  report,  and  went  over  the  heads  of  it  to 
show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  over-estimated  the  revenue  of  the  year,  as 
he  had  been  charged,  and  as  the  report  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  :  that  the  revenue  was,  in  lact, 
superior  to  the  estimate ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tations would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  highest 
amount  that  they  had  ever  attained. 

To  appreciate  the  statements  which  he  should 
make,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
Uy  recollect  that  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  was 
now  greatly  reduced.  Many  articles  were  now 
free  of  duty,  which  formerly  paid  heavy  duties ; 
many  others  were  reduced  in  duty ;  and  the  fair 
effect  of  these  abolitions  and  reductions  would 
be  a  diminution  of  revenue  even  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  imports ;  yet  the  Secretary's  estimate, 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  was 
more  than  realized,  and  showed  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  full  and  overflowing  treasury,  in- 
stead of  the  empty  one  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted ;  and  left  to  Congress  the  grateful  occupa- 
tion of  further  reducing  taxes,  instead  of  the 
odious  task  of  borrowing  money,  as  had  been 
so  loudly  anticipated  for  six  months  past  The 
revenue  accruing  from  imports  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year,  was  5,344,540  dollars ; 
the  payments  actually  made  into  the  treasury 
from  the  custom-houses  for  the  same  quarter, 
were  4,435,386  dollars ;  and  the  payments  from 
lands  for  the  same  time,  were  1,398,206  dolhirs. 
The  two  first  months  of  the  second  quarter  were 
producing  in  a  fiill  ratio  to  the  first  quarter ; 
and  the  actual  amount  of  available  funds  in  the 
treasury  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  was 
eleven  millions,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The 
two  last  quarters  of  the  year  were  always  the 
most  productive.  It  ras  the  time  of  the  largest 
importations  of  foreign  goods  which  pay  most 
duty — the  woollens — and  the  season,  also,  for 
the  laigest  sale  of  public  hmds.  It  is  well  bo< 
liered  that  the  estimate  vrill  be  more  largely  ex 
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oeeded  in  those  two  quarters  than  in  the  two 
first ;  and  that  the  excess  for  the  whole  year, 
■■  oyer  the  estimate,  will  be  full  two  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  evU 
dences  of  public  prosperity  which  the  report 
contained,  and  which  utterly  contradicted  the 
idea  of  distress  and  commercial  embarrassment 
which  had  been  propagated,  from  this  chamber, 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  the  next  evidence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  it  was  the  increased  importo- 
'  tions  of  foreign  goods.  These  imports,  judging 
from  the  five  first  months,  would  bo  seven  mil- 
lions more  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seventy  mil- 
lions loaned  out ;  and  they  were  twenty  millions 
more  thun  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration. At  the  rate  they  had  commenced,  they 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
for  the  year.  This  will  exceed  whatever  was 
known  in  our  country.  The  imports,  for  the 
time  that  President  Jackson  has  served,  have  re- 
gularly advanced  from  about  $74,000,000  to 
$108,000,000.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  these  imports,  from  which  Mr.  B.  read : 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


$74,492,527 
70,870,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 


Mr.  B.  said  that  the  imports  of  the  last  year 
were  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  a  temporary  decline  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected ;  such  declines  always  take  place  af- 
ter excessive  importations.  If  it  hftd  occurred  now, 
though  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  the  fact 
would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as  the  in&Ui- 
ble  sign — the  proof  positive— of  commercial  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  the  fatal  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. But,  as  there  was  no  decline,  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  accual  increase,  he  must  claim  the 
evidence  for  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and 
Bet  it  down  as  proof  positive  that  commerce  is  not 
destroyed ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  did  not  destroy  commerce. 

The  next  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  Mr.  B.  would  exhi  jit  to  the  Senate,  was 
in  the  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  ship 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals for  the  month  of  May,  in  New-York, 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  exceeding 


by  thirty-six  those  of  the  month  of  April, 
and  showing  not  only  a  great,  but  an  increu. 
ing  activity  in  the  commerce  of  that  great 
emporium — he  would  not  say  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  of  North  America—but  he 
would  call  it  that  great  emporium  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  of  the  New  World ;  for  the  goods 
imported  to  that  place,  were  thence  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  two  Americas,  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  Cape  Horn. 

A  third  evidence  of  national  prosperity  was 
in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.    Mr.  fi.  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  adverted  to  these  sales 
so  far  as  the  first  quarter  was  concerned ;  and 
had  shown,  that  instead  of  falling  off,  as  had 
been  predicted  on  this  floor,  the  revenue  from 
the  sales  of  these  lands  had  actually  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  what  they  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1833.     The  receipts  for 
lands  for  that  quarter,  were  $668,526 ;  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  they  were 
$1,398,206 ;  being  two  to  one,  and  $C0,000 
over !    The  receipts  for  the  two  first  months 
of  the  second  quarter,  were  also  known,  and 
would  carry  the  revenue  from  lands,  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  to  two  millioas 
of  dollars  ;   indicating   five    millions  for  the 
whole  year ;  an  enormous  amount,  from  which 
the  people  of  the  new  States  ought  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  relieved,  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lands.    Mr.  B.  begged  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  to  remind  the  Senate,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  selected  as  one  of  the  crit^ 
rions  by  which  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the 
country  were  to  be  judged.    It  was  then  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prediction  put  forth  with  all 
the  boldness  of  infallible  prophecy,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  would  stop  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands ;  that  money  would  disappear, 
and  the  people  have  nothing  to  buy  with ;  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  would  rot  upon  the 
hands  of  the  fanner.    These  were  the  predic- 
tions; and  if  the  sales  had  really  declined, 
what  a  proof  would  immediately  be  found  in 
the  fact  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  dire  efifccts  of  changing  the  public  moncTS 
from  one  set  of  banking-houses  to  another! 
But  there  is  no  decline ;  but  a  doubling  of  the 
former  product ;  and  a  fair  conclusion  thence  de- 
duced that  the  new  States,  in  the  interior,  an 
as  prosperous  as  the  old  ones,  on  the  sea-cout 
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Having  proved  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  from  these  infalliblo  data— flourishing 
revenue— flourishing  commerce— increased  arri- 
vals of  ships — and  increased  sales  of  public 
lands,  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  was  far  from  denying 
that  actual  distress  had  existed.  Ho  had  ad- 
mitted the  fact  of  that  distress  heretofore,  not 
to  tho  extent  to  which  it  was  charged,  but  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  excite  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers;  and  he  had  distinctly  charged  the 
whole  distress  that  did  exist  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — to  the  screw-and-pressure  opera- 
tions of  the  bank,  and  the  alarm  speeches  in 
the  Senate.  Ho  had  made  this  charge ;  and 
made  it  under  a  full  sense  of  the  moral  respon- 
sibility which  he  owed  to  the  people,  in  afiBrm- 
ing  any  thing  so  disadvantageous  to  others, 
from  this  elevated  theatre.  He  had,  therefore, 
given  his  proofs  to  accompany  the  charge ;  and 
he  had  now  to  say  to  the  Senate,  and  through 
the  Senate  to  tho  people,  that  he  found  new 
proofs  for  that  charge  in  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  accrumg  revenue,  which  had  been 
tailed  for  by  the  Senate,  and  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  B.  Bud  he  must  be  pardoned  for  repeat- 
ing his  request  to  the  Senate,  to  recollect  how 
often  they  had  been  told  that  trade  was  para- 
lyzed; that  orders  for  foreign  goods  were  coun- 
termanded; that  the  importing  cities  were  the 
pictures  of  desolation ;  their  ships  idle ;  their 
wharves  deserted;  their  mariners  wandering 
up  and  down.  Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  in  looking 
over  the  detailed  statement  of  the  accruing  re- 
venue, it  was  found  that  there  was  no  decline 
of  commerce,  except  at  places  where  the  policy 
and  power  of  tho  United  States  Bank  was  pre- 
dominant! Where  that  power  or  policy  was 
predominant,  revenue  declined;  where  it  was 
not  predominant,  or  tho  policy  of  tho  bank  not 
exerted,  the  I'evcaue  increased;  and  increased 
fast  enough  to  make  up  tho  deficiency  at  the 
other  places.  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  verify  this 
statement  by  a  reference  to  specified  places. 
Thus,  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  holds  its 
seat  of  empire,  the  revenue  fell  oflf  about  one 
third;  it  was  §797,316  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1833,  and  only  §542,498  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1834.  At  New- York,  where  the  bank  has  not 
been  able  to  get  the  upper  hand,  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  $120,000}  the  reve- 
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nue  there,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1833,  was 
$3,122,166;  for  the  first  of  1834,  it  was 
$3,249,786.  At  Boston,  where  tho  bank  is 
again  predominant,  the  revenue  fell  off  about 
one  third ;  at  Salem,  Mass.,  it  fell  off  four  fifths. 
At  Baltimore,  where  the  bank  has  been  defeat- 
ed, there  was  an  mcrease  in  the  revenue  of  more 
than  $70,000.  At  Richmond,  the  revenue  was 
doubled,  from  $12,034  to  $25,810.  At  Charles- 
ton, it  was  increased  from  $69,503  to  $102,810. 
At  Petersburg,  it  was  slightly  increased ;  and 
throughout  all  the  region  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, there  was  either  an  increase,  or  the  slight 
falling  off  which  might  result  from  diminished 
duties  without  diminished  importations.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  knew  that  bank  power  was  pre- 
dominant in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  South ; 
but  he  knew,  also,  that  the  bank  policy  of  dis- 
tress and  oppression  had  not  been  practised 
there.  That  was  not  the  region  to  be  governed 
by  the  scourge.  The  high  mettle  of  that  re- 
gion required  a  different  policy:  gentleness, 
conciliation,  coaxing !  If  the  South  was  to  be 
gained  over  by  the  bank,  it  was  to  be  done  by 
fiivor,  not  by  fear.  The  scourge,  though  so 
much  the  most  congenial  to  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  moneyed  power,  was  only  to  be  applied 
where  it  would  be  submitted  to ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  region  south  of  the  Potomac,  was  ex- 
empted from  tho  lash. 

Mr.  B.  here  paused  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  upon  these  facts.  Where  the  power  of 
the  bank  enabled  her  to  depress  commerce  and 
sink  the  revenue,  and  her  policy  permitted  her 
to  do  it,  commerce  was  depressed ;  and  the  reve- 
nue was  sunk,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  distress 
orators  were  fullilled ;  but  whero  her  power  did 
not  predominate,  or  where  her  policy  required 
a  different  course,  commerce  increased,  and  the 
revenue  increased ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  New- York  and  some  other  anti-bank 
cities  have  gained  what  Philadelphia  and  other 
bank  cities  have  lost ;  and  the  federal  treasury 
is  just  as  well  off,  as  if  it  had  got  its  accustomed 
supply  ftom  every  place. 

This  view  of  facts,  Mr.  B.  said,  must  fasten 
upon  the  bank  the  odium  of  Imving  produced  all 
the  real  commercial  distress  which  has  been  felt. 
But  at  one  point,  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
further  evidence  to  convict  her  of  wanton  and 
wicked  oppression.  It  was  not  in  tho  Secre- 
tary's reports,  but  it  was  in  the  weekly  returpii. 
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of  the  bank ;  and  showed  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  that  institution  had  carried  off  from 
her  branch  in  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  about 
$800,000  in  specie,  which  it  had  been  collecting 
all  the  winter,  by  a  wanton  curtailment,  under 
the  pretext  of  supplying  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits taken  from  her  at  that  place.  These 
$800,000  dollars  were  collected  from  the  New 
Orleans  merchants  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  arri- 
val of  Western  produce.  The  merchants  were 
pressed  to  pay  debts,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  accommodated  with  loans.  The  price  of 
produce  was  thereby  depressed;  the  whole 
West  suffered  from  the  depression ;  and  now  it 
is  proved  that  the  money  was  not  wanted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deposits,  but  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  no  use  for  it, 
the  bank  having  more  than  she  can  use ;  and 
that  the  whole  operation  was  a  wanton  and 
wicked  meai^re  to  coerce  the  West  to  cry  out  for 
a  return  of  the  deposits,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  by  attacking  their  commerce  in  the 
market  of  New  Orleans.  This  fact,  said  Mr. 
B.,  wouiu  have  been  proved  from  the  books  of 
the  bank,  if  they  had  been  inspected.  Failing 
in  that,  the  proof  was  intelligibly  found  in  the 
weekly  returns. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  another  table  to  prove  the 
prosperity  of  the  country :  it  was  in  the  increase 
of  specie  since  the  programme  for  the  distress 
had  been  published.  That  programme  dated 
from  the  first  day  of  October  last,  and  the  clear 
increase  since  that  time  is  the  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  then  in  the  United  States.  The 
imports  had  been  $11,128,291 ;  the  exports  only 
$998,761. 

Mr.  B.  remarked,  upon  this  statement,  that 
it  presented  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  was  of  opinion  that  two 
millions  ought  to  be  added  for  sums  not  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  which  would  make  twelve 
millions ;  and  added  to  the  six  millions  of  1833, 
would  give  eighteen  millions  of  specie  of  clear 
gain  to  the  country,  in  the  last  twenty  months. 
This,  he  said  was  prosperity.  It  was  wealth  it- 
■stilf ;  and  besides,  it  showed  that  the  country 
was  not  in  debt  for  its  large  importations,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  imports  now 
consisted  of  specie  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Mr.  B.  particularized  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold ;  how  the  former  had  increased,  and  the 
ilHer  diminished,  during  the  last  few  months ; 


and  said  that  a  great  amount  of  gold,  both  <b^ 
eign  and  domestic,  was  now  waiting  in  the  coun- 
try to  see  if  Gongress  would  raise  gold  to  its 
fair  value.  If  so  raised,  this  gold  would  remaiiL 
and  enter  into  circulation ;  if  not,  it  would  im. 
mediately  go  off  to  foreign  countries ;  for  gold 
was  not  a  thing  to  stay  where  it  was  xudet- 
valued.  He  also  spoke  of  silver,  and  said  that 
it  had  arrived  without  law,  but  could  not  re 
main  without  law.  Unless  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  make  it  current,  and  that  at  full  value  as 
money,  and  not  at  the  mint  value,  as  bullion,  it 
would  go  off. 

Mr.  B.  had  a  further  view  to  give  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  further  evidence  to 
show  that  all  the  distress  really  suffered  was 
factitious  and  unnatural.    It  was  in  the  gnat 
increase  of  money  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half.    He  spoke  of  money; 
not  paper  promises  to  pay  money,  but  the  thing 
itself— real  gold  and  silver — and  aflBrmedthat 
there  was  a  clear  gain  of  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty millions  of  specie,  within  the  time  that  he  had 
mentioned.    He  then  took  up  the  custom-house 
returns  to  verify  this  important  statement,  and 
to  let  the  people  see  that  the  country  was  never  i 
so  well  off  for  money  as  at  the  very  time  that  it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  pov- 
erty and  misery.    He  first  showed  the  import* 
and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  for  the  jeir 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1833.    It  wasas 
follows : 

Year  ending  September  30. 1833. 


Imports. 

ExpoTd 

Gold  bullion, 

$48,267 

$26,775 

Silver  do. 

297,840 

Gold  coin, 

563,585 

495,890 

Silver  do. 

6,160,676 

1,722,196 

$7,070,368     $2,244,861 

Mr.  B.  having  read  over  this  statement,  it; 
marked  upon  it,  that  it  presented  aclearbalaiM 
of  near  five  millions  of  specie  in  favor  of  tin 
United  States  on  the  first  day  of  October  iasi 
without  counting  at  least  another  million  wiiid 
was  brought  by  passengers,  and  not  put  upo 
the  custom-house  books.  It  might  be  assumtl 
he  said,  that  there  was  a  clear  acccseion  of 
millions  of  specie  to  the  money  of  the  UniK^  i 
States,  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  wW  j 
had  been  pitched  upon  by  all  the  distress » 
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tors  in  the  country,  to  date  thd  ruin  and  desolv 
tion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  then  showed  a  statement  of  the  im* 
ports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion,  from 
the  first  of  October,  1833,  to  the  11th  of  Juno, 
instant. 

Mr.  B.  recapitulated  the  evidences  of  national 
prosperity — increased  imports — revenue  from 
customs  exceeding  the  estimate — increased  re- 
venue from  public  lands — increased  amount  of 
specie— above  eleven  millions  of  available  funds 
now  in  the  treasury — domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  active— the  price  of  produce  and  pro- 
perty fair  and  good — labor  every  where  finding 
employment  and  reward — more  money  in  the 
country  than  ever  was  in  it  at  any  one  time 
before— the  numerous  advertisements  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves.  In  the  papers  of  this  city,  for 
the  Southern  market,  which  indicated  the  high 
price  of  Southern  products — and  afBrmed  his 
conscientious  belief,  that  the  country  was  more 
prosperous  at  this  time  than  at  any  period  of 
its  existence ;  and  inveighed  in  terms  of  strong 
indignation  against  the  arts  and  artifices,  which 
for  the  last  six  months  had  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated the  country,  and  done  serious  mischief  to 
many  individuals.    He  regretted  the  miscarriage 
of  the  attempt  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Su.tes,  which  he  believed  would  have 
oompletcd  the  proof  against  that  institution  for 
its  share  in  getting  up  an  unnatural  and  facti- 
tious scene  of  distress,  in  the  midst  of  real 
prosperity.    But  he  did  not  limit  his  invective 
to  the  bank,  but  came  directly  to  the  Senate, 
and  charged  a  full  share  upon  the  theatrical 
distress  speeches,  delivered  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  imitation  of  Volney's  soliloquy 
over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.    He  repeated  some 
passages  from  the  most  afiecting  of  these  la- 
mentations over  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Senate  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
about  the  time  of  the  New-York  and  Virginia 
elections.    "The  canal  a  solitude  I    The  lake  a 
desert  waste  of  waters !    That  populous  city 
lately  resounding  with  the  hum  of  busy  multi- 
tudes, now  silent  and  sad !    A  whole  nation,  in 
the  midst  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  Ar- 
cadian felicity,  suddenly  struck  into  poverty,  and 
plunged  into  unutterable  woe !  and  all  this  by  the 
direful  act  of  one  wilful  man ! "   Such,  said  Mr.  B., 
were  the  lamentations  over  the  ruins,  not  of  the 
ladmor  in  the  desert,  but  of  this  America,  whose 


true  condition  you  have  just  seen  exhibited  in 
the  fiuthful  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Not  even  tho  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  " 
was  ever  more  destitute  of  foundation,  than 
those  lamentable  accounts  of  desolation.  The 
lamentation  has  ceased ;  the  panic  has  gone  off; 
would  to  God  he  could  follow  out  the  noble  line 
of  the  poet,  and  say,  "  leaving  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." But  he  could  not  say  that.  There  were 
wrecks !  wrecks  of  merchants  in  every  city  in 
which  the  bank  tried  its  cruel  policy,  and  wrecks 
of  banks  in  this  district,  where  the  panic  speeches 
fell  thickest  and  loudest  upon  the  ears  of  an 
astonished  and  terrified  community  ! 

But,  continued  Mr.  B.,  the  game  is  up ;  the 
alarm  is  over;  the  people  are  tired  of  it;  the 
agitators  have  ceased  to  work  the  engine  of 
alarm.  A  mOnth  ago  he  had  said  it  was  "the 
last  of  pea-time"  with  these  distress  memorials; 
he  would  now  use  a  bolder  figure,  and  say,  that 
the  Secretary's  report,  just  read,  had  expelled 
forever  the  ghost  of  alarm  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Senate.  All  ghosts,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  afraid 
of  the  light.  The  crowing  of  the  cock — ^the  break 
of  day — remits  them  all,  the  whole  shadowy 
tribe,  fjo  their  dark  and  dreary  abodes.  How 
then  can  this  poor  ghost  of  alarm,  which  has 
done  such  hard  service  for  six  months  past,  how 
can  it  stand  the  full  li^ht,  the  broad  glare,  the 
clear  sunshine  of  the  Secretary's  report  ?  "Alas, 
poor  ghost ! "  The  shade  of  the  "  noble  Dane  " 
never  quit  the  B*age  under  a  more  inexorable 
law  than  the  one  which  now  drives  thee  away ! 
This  report,  replete  with  plain  facts,  and  lumin- 
ous truths,  puts  to  flight  the  apparition  of  dis- 
tress, breaks  down  the  whole  machinery  of 
alarm,  and  proves  that  the  American  people 
are,  at  this  day,  the  most  prosperous  people  on 
which  the  beneficent  sun  of  heaven  did  ever 
shine ! 

Mr.  B.  co.igratulated  himself  that  the  spectre 
of  distress  could  never  be  made  to  cross  the 
Mississippi.  It  made  but  slow  progress  any 
where  in  the  Great  Valley,  but  was  balked  at 
the  King  of  Floods.  A  letter  from  St.  Louis  in- 
formed him  that  an  attempt  had  just  been  made 
to  get  up  a  distress  meeting  in  the  town  of  St 
Louis;  but  without  elTcct.  The  ofBccrs  were 
obtained,  and  according  to  the  approved  rule  of 
such  meetings,  they  were  converts  from  Jack- 
sonism  ;  i  but  there  the  distress  proceedings 
stopped,  and  took  another  turn.    The  farce 
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could  not  be  played  in  that  town.  The  acton 
would  not  mount  the  stage. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  that  its  notes 
might  be  withdrawn  without  being  fdt  or  known 
by  the  community.  It  contributed  but  four 
millions  and  a  quarter  to  the  circulation  at  this 
time.  He  verified  this  statement  b*  showing 
that  the  bank  had  twelve  millions  ^nd  a  quarter 
of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  bu'  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  difler- 
enco  was  four  millions  and  a  quarter ;  and  that 
was  the  precise  amount  which  that  gigantic  in- 
stitution now  contributed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country !  Only  four  millions  and  a  quarter. 
If  the  gold  bill  passed,  and  raised  gold  sixteen 
to  one,  there  would  be  more  than  that  amount 
of  gold  in  circulation  in  three  months.  The  fo- 
reign coin  bill,  and  the  gold  bill,  would  give  the 
country  many  dollars  in  specie,  without  interest, 
fbr  each  paper  dollar  which  the  bank  issues,  and 
for  which  the  country  pays  so  dearly.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  would  turn  out  twelve 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  specie,  to  circulate 
among  the  people ;  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

The  Bank  is  now  a  nuisance,  said  Mr.  B.  With 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in  specie,  and  less 
than  seventeen  millions  in  circulation,  and  only 
fifty-two  millions  of  loans,  it  pretends  that  it 
cannot  lend  a  dollar,  not  even  to  business  men, 
to  be  returned  in  sixty  days ;  when,  two  years 
ago,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie  and  twenty- 
two  millions  of  circulation,  it  ran  up  its  loans 
to  seventy  millions.  The  president  of  the  bank 
then  swore,  that  all  above  six  millions  of  specie 
was  a  surplus !  How  is  it  now,  with  near  dou- 
ble as  much  specie,  and  five  millions  less  of  notes 
out,  and  twelve  millions  less  of  debt?  The 
bank  need*^  less  specie  than  any  other  banking 
institution,  because  its  notes  are  receivable,  by 
law,  in  all  federal  payments ;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  be  current,  at  par,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  might  be  wholly  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Such  a  bank  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  might  lend 
money  to  business  men,  at  short  dates,  to  the 
last  day  of  its  existence ;  yet  the  signs  are  for  a 
new  pressure;  a  new  game  of  distress  for  the  fall 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Ohio. 
If  that  game  should  be  attempted,  Mr.  B.  said, 
it  would  have  to  be  done  withou    excuse,  for. 


the  bank  was  full  of  money ;  without  pretext, 
for  the  deposit  farce  is  over;  without  the  aid 
of  panic  speeches,  for  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  among  the  strange  events 
which  took  place  in  this  world,  nothing  could 
be  more  strange  than  to  find,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  practj. 
cal  illustration  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis.  Stranger  still,  if  that  doctrin« 
should  be  so  far  improved,  as  to  take  efect  in 
soulless  bodies ;  for,  according  to  the  founders 
of  the  doctrine,  the  soul  alone  could  transmi- 
grate. Xow,  corporations  had  no  souls;  that 
wa»  law,  laid  down  by  all  the  books :  that  all 
corporations,  moneyed  ones  especially,  and  aooro 
all,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  most 
soulless.  Yet  the  rumor  was,  that  this  bank 
intended  to  attempt  the  operation  of  efiecting  a 
transfer  of  her  soul ;  and  after  submitting  to 
death  in  her  present  form,  to  rise  up  in  a  new 
one.  Mr.  B.  said  he,  for  one,  should  be  ready 
for  the  old  sinner,  come  in  the  body  of  what 
beast  it  might.  No  form  should  deceive  him 
not  even  if  it  condescended,  in  its  new  shape,  to 
issue  from  Wall-street  instead  of  Chestnut! 

A  word  more,  and  Mr.  B.  was  done.    It  was 
a  word  to  those  gentlemen  whose  declarations, 
many  ten  thousand  times  issued  from  this  floor, 
had  deluded  a  hundred  thousand  people  to  send 
memorials  here,  certifying  what  those  gentle- 
men so  incontinently  repeatr^d,  that  the  rcmoral 
of  the  deposits  had  made  the  distress,  and  no- 
thing but  the  restoration  of  the  deposits,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  could  remove  the  distress ! 
Well!  the  deposits  are  not  restored,  and  tiie 
charter  is  not  renewed ;  and  yet  the  distress  is 
gone !    What  is  the  inference  ?    Why  that  gen- 
tlemen are  convicted,  and  condemned,  upon  their 
own  argument !    They  leave  this  chamber  to  go 
home,  self-convicted  upon  the  very  test  whicb 
they  themselves  have  established;  and  nftcrhir 
ing  declared,  for  six  months,  upon  this  floor, 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  made  thedis 
tress,  and  nothing  but  their  restoration,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  could  relieTe  it, 
and  that  they  would  sit  here  until  the  dog-dijn; 
and  the  winter  solstice,  to  efiect  this  restoration 
or  renewal :  they  now  go  home  in  good  timefot 
harvest,  without  efiecting  the  restoration  or  tie 
renewal ;  and  find  every  where,  as  they  go  thi 
evidences  of  the  highest  prosperity  which  em 
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blessed  tho  land.  Yes !  repeated  and  exclaimed 
Mr.  B.  with  great  emphasis,  tho  deposits  are 
,  not  restored— the  charter  is  not  renewed— the 
distress  is  gone — and  the  distress  speeches  have 
ceased  I  No  more  hmcntation  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land  now;  and  a  gentleman  wlio 
ghonld  undertake  to  entertain  the  Senate  again 
in  that  vein,  in  the  fkco  of  the  present  national 
prosperity— in  the  face  of  the  present  report 
firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — would  be 
stared  at,  as  the  Trojans  were  accustomed  to 
stare  at  the  fVantic  exhibitions  of  Priam's  dis- 
tracted daughter,  while  vaticinating  the  down- 
fall of  Troy  in  tho  midst  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Hector. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  a  few  words,  signifying  that  foreigners 
might  have  made  the  importations  which  kept 
up  the  revenue ;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mary- 
land, spoke  more  fully,  to  show  that  there  was 
not  time  yet  for  tho  distress  to  work  its  effect 
nationally.  Mr.  Webster  then  varied  his  motion, 
and,  instead  of  sending  tho  Secretary's  report  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table :  which  was  done :  and  being  printed,  and 
passed  into  tho  newspapers,  with  the  speech  to 
emblazon  it,  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  the 
panic  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

REVIVAL  OF  THK  GOLD  CUEEENCT. 

A  HEAsi'RK  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before 
which  the  machinciy  of  distress  was  to  balk, 
and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors :  it  was  the 
passage  of  tho  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  legalizing  the  tender  of 
foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New-York,  and  passed  after  on  ani- 
mated contest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was 
as  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the  two  metals, 
varied  by  some  mto  a  preference  for  national 
bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eighths  to  one  was 
the  ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calcula- 
ted, from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject The  thick  array  of  speakers  was  on  that 
side;  and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  with  Mr.  Qallatia  at  their  head,  fa- 


vored that  proportion.  The  difiiculty  of  adjust- 
ing this  value,  so  that  neitlicr  metal  should  ex< 
pel  the  other,  had  been  the  stumbling  block  for 
a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difHculty 
seemed  to  be  as  formidablo  as  ever.  Befined 
calculations  were  gone  into :  scientific  light  was 
sought:  history  was  rummaged  back  to  tho 
times  of  the  Roman  empire :  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  of  getting  to  a  concord  of  opinion 
either  from  the  h'ghts  of  science,  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, or  the  result  of  calculations.  The  author 
of  this  View  had  (in  his  speeches  on  tho  sub- 
ject), taken  up  tho  question  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  rugardloss  of  history,  and  calculations, 
and  the  opinions  of  bank  officers ;  and  looking 
to  the  actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  different  countries,  he  saw  that  this 
equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed 
for  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  where 
the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand 
upon  this  single  fact,  as  the  practical  test  which 
solved  the  question,  all  the  real  ft-iends  of  tho 
gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it.  Mr.  White 
gave  up  the  bill  which  he  had  first  introduced, 
and  adopted  the  Spanish  ratio.  Mr.  Clowney 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng  of  New-York,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McKim  of  Maryland,  and  other  speakers,  gave  it 
a  warm  support  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  vote  for  it,  though  he  thought  the  gold 
was  over-valued ;  but  if  found  to  be  so,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower 
rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts ; 
Selden  of  New- York;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Wildo  of  Georgia.  And,  eventually  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  largo  majority — 145  to  36.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Webster  supported  it:  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it: 
and  on  the  final  vote  there  were  but  seven  neg- 
atives :  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Clay ; 
Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of 
Louisiana ;  Silsbec  of  Massachusetts ;  Southard 
of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  immediately 
seen.  Gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country 
through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  chests 
gave  up  their  hordes :  the  mint  was  busy :  and 
in  a  few  months,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  currency 
banished  from  the  conntry  for  thirty  years, 
overspread  the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence 
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to  all  the  punuits  of  industry.  But  this  joy 
WM  not  uniTersal.  A  largo  interest  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary and  subaltern  institutions,  and  the  whole 
paper  system,  vehemently  opposed  it;  and 
spared  neither  pbins  nor  expense  to  check  its 
circulation,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  its  sup- 
porters People  were  alarmed  with  counterfeits. 
Gilt  counters  were  exhibited  in  the  markets,  to 
alarm  the  ignorant.  The  coin  itself  was  bur- 
lesqued, in  mock  imitations  of  brass  or  copper, 
with  grotesque  figures,  and  ludicrous  inscriptions 
— the  "whole  hog"  and  the  "better  currency," 
being  the  favorite  devices.  Many  newspapers 
expended  their  daily  wit  in  its  stale  depreciation. 
The  most  exalted  of  the  paper  money  party, 
would  recoil  a  step  when  it  was  offered  to  them, 
and  beg  for  paper.  The  name  of  "  Gold  humbug" 
was  fastened  upon  the  person  supposed  to  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  derided 
coin  into  existence;  and  he,  not  to  be  abashed, 
made  its  eulogy  a  standing  theme — vaunting  its 
excellence,  boasting  its  coming  abundance,  to 
spread  over  the  land,  flow  up  the  Mississippi,  shine 
through  the  interstices  of  the  long  silken  purse, 
and  to  be  locked  up  safely  in  the  farmer's  trusty 
oaken  chest.  For  a  year  there  was  a  real  war 
of  the  paper  against  gold.  But  there  was  some- 
thing that  was  an  overmatch  for  the  arts,  or 
power,  of  the  paper  system  in  this  particular, 
and  which  needed  no  persuasions  to  guide  it 
when  it  had  its  choice:  it, was  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  masses !  which  told  them  that 
money  which  would  jingle  in  the  pocket  was  the 
right  money  for  them — that  hard  money  was  the 
right  money  for  hard  hands — that  gold  was  the 
true  currency  for  every  man  that  had  any  thing 
true  to  give  for  it,  either  in  labor  or  property: 
and  upon  these  instinctive  feelings  gold  became 
the  avidious  demand  of  the  vast  operative  and 
producing  classes. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

BEJECTION  OP  MR.  TANEY,  NOMINATED  FOE 
8ECBETAEY  OF  THE  TREA8UBY. 

A  PRESENTIMENT  of  what  was  to  happen  in- 
duced the  President  to  delay,  until  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  of 


Mr.  Taney  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hi 
had  offended  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  too 
much  to  expect  his  oonflrmation  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Senate.  He  had  a  right  to  hold 
back  the  nomination  to  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, as  the  recess  appointment  was  valid  to  its 
end ;  and  he  retained  it  to  the  last  week,  not 
being  willing  to  lose  the  able  and  faithful  ser- 
vices of  that  gentleman  during  the  actual  6es> 
sion  of  Congress.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
the  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  immediately  re- 
jected by  the  usual  majority  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  bank  was  concerned.  Mr.  Taney, 
the  same  day  resigned  his  place  ;  and  Mr. 
McClintock  Young,  first  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
remained  by  law  acting  Secretary.  Mr.  Benja- 
min Franklin  Butler,  of  New-York,  nominated 
for  the  place  of  attorney-general,  was  confirmed 
— ho  having  done  nothing  since  he  came  into 
the  cabinet  to  subject  him  to  the  fate  of  liis 
predecessor,  though  fully  concurring  with  tlie 
President  in  all  his  measures  in  relation  to  the 
bank. 


CHAPTER    ex. 

8ENAT0EUL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  corporation  had  lost  so  much  ground  in 
the  public  estimation,  by  repulsing  the  investi- 
gation attempted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  it  became  necessary  to  retrieve  tlic 
loss  by  some  report  in  its  favor.  The  friends 
of  the  institution  determined,  therefore,  to  liavo 
an  investigation  made  by  the  Senate— by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  that  body.  In  conformity 
to  this  determination  Mr.  Southard,  on  tlie  last 
day  of  tho  session  moved  that  that  committee 
should  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  th» 
Senate  to  inquire  whether  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  violated  its  charter — whetlier  it 
was  a  safe  depository  of  the  public  moneys— 
and  what  had  been  its  conduct  since  1832  in  re- 
gard to  extension  and  curtailment  of  loans,  and 
its  general  management  since  that  time.  Tlie 
committee  to  whom  this  investigation  was  com- 
mitted, consisted  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Tyler 
Bwing,  Mangum,  and  Wilkins.  Of  this  com- 
mittee all,  except  the  last  named,  were  tlie  op- 
ponents of  the  administration,  friends  of  thi 
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bank  its  zealous  advocates  in  all  the  questions 
between  it  and  the  government,  speaking  ar- 
dently in  its  favor,  and  voting  with  it  on  all 
questions   during  the  session.      Mr.   Wilkins 
very  properly  refused  to  servo  on  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  Mr.  Kini^  of  Alabama,  being  proposed 
ill  his  place,  also,  and  with  equal  propriety,  re- 
fused to  serve.    This  act  of  the  Senate  in  thus 
undertaking  to  examine  the  bank  after  a  re- 
pulse of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  still  standing  out  in  contempt  of 
that  House,  and  by  a  committee  so  compo.sed, 
and  80  restricted,  completed  the  measure  of 
mortification  to  all  the  friends  of  the  American 
Senate.    It  was  deemed  a  cruel  wound  given  to 
itself  by  the  Senate.    It  was  a  wrong  thing, 
done  in  a  wrong  way,  and  could  have  no  result 
but  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  respectability  of 
the  Senate.     The  members  of  the  committee 
were  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  and  its  public 
defenders  o.i  all  tho  points  to  bo  examined. 
This  was  a  violation  of  parliamentary  law,  as 
well  08  of  tho  first  principles  of  decency  and 
propriety — the  whole  of  which  require  crimina- 
torj-  investigations  to  bo  made,  by  those  who 
make  the  accusations.    It  was  to  be  done  in  va- 
cation ;  for  which  purpose  the  committee  was 
to  sit  in  the  recess — a  proceeding  without  pre- 
codent,  without  warrant  from  any  word  in  the 
constitution— and  susceptible  of  the  most  abuse- 
ful  and  factious  use.    The  only  semblanco  of 
precedent  for  it  was  the  committee  of  the  House 
in  1824,  on  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards against  Mr.  Crawford  in  that  year ;  but 
that  was  no  warrant  for  this  proceeding.    It 
was  a  mere  autlioiity  to  an  existing  commit- 
tee which  had  gone  through  its  examination, 
and  mode  its  report  to  the  House,  to  continue 
its  session  after  tho  House  ac^oumed  to  take 
the  deposition  of  the  principal  witness,  detained 
by  sickness,  but  on  his  way  to  the  examination. 
This  deposition  tho  committee  were  to  take, 
publish,  and  be  dissolved ;  and  so  it  was  done 
accordingly.    And  even  this  slight  continuation 
of  a  committee  was  obtained  from  the  House 
with  difBculty,  and  under  the  most  urgent  cir- 
cumstances.   Mr.  Crawford  was  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency ;  the  election  was  to  come  on 
before  Congress  met  again ;  Mr.  Edwards  had 
made  criminal  charges  against  him ;  all  tlu-  tes- 
timony had  been  taken,  except  that  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards himself;  and  he  hod  notified  tho  com- 


mittee that  be  was  on  his  way  to  appear  befoi* 
them  in  obedience  to  their  summons.  And  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  existing 
committee  was  authorized  to  remain  in  8e»> 
sion  for  his  arrival — to  receive  his  testimony — 
publish  it — and  dissolve.  No  perambulation 
through  the  country — no  indefinite  session — no 
putting  members  upon  Congress  per  diema  and 
mileage  from  one  session  to  another.  Wrong> 
ful  and  abuseful  in  its  creation,  this  peripa- 
tetic committee  of  the  Senate  was  equally  so 
in  its  composition  and  object.  It  was  composed 
of  tho  advocates  of  the  bank,  and  its  object  evi- 
dently was  to  retrieve  for  that  institution  a 
part  of  the  ground  which  it  hod  lost ;  and  was 
so  viewed  by  the.  community.  Tho  clear-sight- 
ed masses  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  contrivance 
to  varnish  the  bank,  and  the  odious  appella- 
tion of  "whitewashing  committee"  was  fiisten- 
ed  upon  it 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

UOWKk'AIX  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

When  the  author  of  the  yEneid  had  shown  the 
opening  gradeur  of  Rome,  he  deemed  himself 
justified  in  departing  from  the  chronological 
order  of  events  to  look  ahead,  and  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  dead  Marcellus,  hope  and  heir  of 
the  Augustan  empire ;  in  tho  like  manner  thO' 
writer  of  this  View,  after  having  shown  tho 
greatness  of  the  United  States  Bank — exempli- 
fied in  her  capacity  to  have  Jackson  condemned 
— the  government  directors  and  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury  rejected — a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  repulsed — the  country  con- 
vulsed and  agonized — and  to  obtain  from  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States  a  committet  to  proceed 
to  tho  city  of  Philadelphia  to  "wash  out  its  foul 
linen;" — after  seeing  all  this  and  beholding  the 
greatnes.i  of  the  moneyed  power  at  the  culn'ina- 
ting  point  of  its  domination,  I  feel  justified  in 
looking  ahead  a  few  years  to  see  it  in  its  altered 
phase — in  its  ruined  and  fallen  estate.  And 
this  shall  be  done  in  the  simplest  form  of  ex- 
hibition ;  namely :  by  copying  some  announce- 
ments from  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  the  day. 
Thus:  1.  "Resolved  (by  the  stockholders),  that 
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it  is  expedient  for  tlio  Banlc  of  tlie  United  States 
to  maice  a  general  assignment  of  tlio  real  and 
personal  estate,  goods  and  chattels,  riglits  and 
credits,  whatsoever,  and  whercsover,  of  tlio  said 
corporation,  to  flvo  persons,  for  the  payment  or 
■eouring  of  the  debts  of  the  same — agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  AflRembly  of  this 
commonwealth  (Pennsylvania)."  2.  "It  is 
known  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  fescue 
the  property  of  this  shattered  institution  fV<>m 
impending  peril,  and  to  recover  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  those  enormous  bounties  which  it  was 
conceded  had  been  paid  by  its  late  managers  to 
trading  politicians  and  mercenary  publishers  for 
corrupt  services,  rendered  to  it  during  its  char- 
ter-seeking and  electioneering  campaigns."  3. 
"  The  amount  of  the  suit  instituted  by  the  fiank 
of  the  United  States  against  Mr.  N.  Biddle  is 
$1,018,000,  paid  out  during  his  administration, 
for  which  no  vouchers  can  bo  found."  4.  "  The 
United  States  Bank  is  a  perfect  wreck,  and  is 
seemingly  the  prey  of  the  officers  and  their 
ft-ienda,  which  are  making  away  with  its  choicest 
assets  by  selling  them  to  each  other,  and  taking 
pay  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  South."  5. 
«  Besides  its  own  stock  of  35,000,000,  which  is 
sunk,  the  bonk  carries  down  witli  it  a  great  many 
other  institutions  and  companies,  involving  a 
loss  of  about  21,000,000  more — ^making  a  loss 
of  66,000,000 — ^besides  injuries  to  individuals." 
6.  "  There  is  no  price  for  the  United  States 
Bank  stock.  Some  shares  are  sold,  but  as  lot- 
tery tickets  would  be.  The  mass  of  the  stock- 
holders stand,  and  look  on,  as  passengers  on  a 
ship  that  is  going  down,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  escape."  7.  "  By  virtue  of  a  writ  of  ven- 
ditioni exponas,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  exposed 
to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  Friday, 
the  4th  day  of  November  next,  the  marble  house 
and  the  grounds  known  as  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  &c."  8,  "  By  virtue  of  a  writ  of 
■levari  facias,  to  me  directed,  will  be  exposed  to 
public  sale  the  estate  known  as  'Andalusia,' 
ninety-nine  and  a  half  acres,  one  of  the  most 
highly  improved  places  in  Philadelphia;  the 
mansion-house,  and  out-houses  and  offices,  all  on 
the  most  splendid  scale ;  the  green-houses,  hot- 
houses, and  conservatories,  extensive  and  useful ; 
taKen  as  the  property  of  Nicholas  Biddle."  9. 
To  the  honorable  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
The  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 


respectAiIly  submit  to  the  court,  on  their  oathi 
and  affirmations,  that  certain  officers  connected 
with  the  United  States  Bank,  have  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law— colluding  to- 
gether to  defraud  those  stockholders  who  had 
trusted  their  property  to  be  preserved  by  them. 
And  that  there  is  good  ground  to  warrant  a 
prosecution  of  such  persons  for  criminal  oifcncc<i, 
which  the  grand  jury  do  now  present  to  th« 
court,  and  ask  that  the  attorney-general  be  di. 
reeled  to  send  up  for  the  action  of  tho  graad 
jury,  bills  of  indictment  against  Nicholas  Biddle 
Samuel  Jaudon,  John  Andrews,  and  others  to 
the  grand  jury  unknown,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
dcft^ud  the  stockholders  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  the  sums  of,  4c."    10.  Bills  of 
indictment  have  been  found  against  Nicholas 
Biddle,  Samuel  Jaudon  and  John  Andrews  ac- 
cording to  the  presentment  of  tho  grand  jury; 
and  bench  warrants  issued,  which  have  been 
executed  upon  them."    11.  "Examination  of 
Nicholas  Biddle,  and  others,  before  Recorder 
Yaux.     Yesterday  afternoon  the  crowd  and 
excitement  in  and  about  the  court-room  whera 
the  examination  was  to  take  place  was  even 
greater  than  the  day  before.    The  court-room 
doors  were  kept  closed  up  to  within  a  few  mia- 
utcs  ot  four  o'clock,  the  crowd  outside  blocking 
up  every  avenue  leading  to  the  room.   When 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  it  was  immediately 
filled  to  overflowing.    At  four  the  Recorder 
took  his  seat,  and  announcing  that  he  was  ready 
to  proceed,  the  defendants  were  called,  nnd  sev- 
erally answered  to  their  names,  4c."    12.  "On 
Tuesday,  the  18th,  tho  examination  of  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  others,  was  continued,  and  conclud- 
ed; and  tho  Recorder  ordered,  that  Nicholas 
Biddle,  Thomas  Dunlap,  John  Andrews,  Samuel 
Jaudon,  and  Joseph  Cowpcrthwaite,  each  enter 
into  a  separate  recognizance,  with  two  or  more 
sufficient  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  for 
their  appearance  at  the  present  session  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  to  answer  the  crime  of  which 
they  thus  stand  charged."    13.  "Nicholas Bid- 
dle and  those  indicted  with  him  have  been  carried 
upon  writs  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  Judges 
Barton,  Conrad,  and  Doran/and  discharged  from 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff."    14.  "  The  criminal 
proceedings  against  these  former  officers  of  tho 
Bank  of  the  United  States  have  been  broughtto 
a  close.    To  get  rid  of  the  charges  against  tbem 
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without  trial  of  the  facta  againat  them,  before  a 
Jury,  they  had  thomselTca  surrendered  by  their 
bail  and  sued  out  writa  of  habeas  corpus  for 
the  release  of  their  persons.  The  opinions  of 
the  Judges,  the  proceedings  having  been  con- 
cluded, were  delivered  yesterday.  The  opinions 
of  Judges  Barton  and  Conrad  waa  for  their  dis- 
charge; that  of  Judge  Doran  waa  unfkvorable. 
They  were  accordingly  discharged.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  community  is  intense  against  this 
escape  from  the  indictments  without  Jury  trials." 


CHAPTER    CXII. 

DEiTH  OF  JOHN  BANDOLPU,  OP  ROANUAKE. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1833 
—the  scene  of  his  early  and  brilliant  apparition 
on  the  stage  of  public  life,  having  commenced 
bis  parliamentary  career  in  that  city,  under  the 
(h«t  Mr.  Adams,  when  Congress  sat  there,  and 
when  he  was  barely  of  an  age  to  bo  admitted 
into  the  body.    For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
was  the  political  meteor  of  Congress,  blazing 
with  undiminished  splendor  during  the  whole 
time,  and  often  appearing  as  the  "planetary 
plague  "  which  shed,  not  war  and  pestilence  on 
nations,  but  agony  and  fear  on  members.    His 
sarcasm  was  keen,  refined,  withering — with  a 
great  tendency  to  indulge  in  it ;  but,  as  ho  be- 
lieved, as  a  lawful  parliamentary  weapon  to  eflfcct 
some  desirable  purpose.    Pretension,  meanness, 
vice,  demagogism,  were  the  frequent  subjects  of 
the  exercise  of  his  talent ;  and,  when  confined  to 
them,  he  was  the  benefactor  of  tho  House.    Wit 
and  genius  all  allowed  him ;  sagacity  was  a 
quality  of  his  mmd  visible  to  all  obsfc.';'ers — and 
which  gave  him  an  intuitive  insight  mto  the 
effect  of  measures.    During  the  first  six  years 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's-  administration,  he  was  tho 
"Murat"  of  his  party,  brilliant  in  the  charge, 
and  always  ready  for  it;  and  valued  in  the 
council,  as  well  as  in  the  field.    Ho  was  long 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means— a  place  always  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, and  of  more  then  than  now,  when  the 
elements  of  revenue  were  less  abundant ;  and 
no  man  could  have  been  placed  in  that  situation 
daring  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  whose  known  saga- 


city waa  not  a  pledge  for  the  aafoty  of  hia  lead 
in  the  most  audden  and  critical  circumstances. 
Ho  was  one  of  those  whom  that  eminent  states- 
man habitually  consulted  during  the  period  of 
their  fViendship,  and  to  whom  he  carefully  com- 
municated his  plans  before  they  were  given  to 
the  public.  On  hia  arrival  at  Washington  at 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress  during 
this  period,  he  regularly  found  waiting  for  him 
at  hia  established  lodgings — then  Crawford's, 
Georgetown — the  card  of  Mr.  JeiTerson,  with  an 
invitation  for  dinner  the  next  day ;  a  dinner  at 
which  the  leading  measures  of  tho  ensuing  ses- 
sion were  the  principal  topic.  Mr.  JeiTerson 
did  not  treat  in  jhat  way  a  member  in  whose 
sagacity  he  had  not  confidence. 

It  is  not  Just  to  judge  such  a  man  by  ordinary 
rules,  nor  by  detached  and  separate  incidents  in 
his  life.  To  comprehend  him,  he  must  be  Judged 
as  a  whole— physically  and  mentally — and  un- 
der many  aspects,  and  for  his  entire  life.  He 
was  never  well — a  chronic  victim  of  ill  health 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  letter  from  his 
most  intimate  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Macdn, 
written  to  me  after  his  death,  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  never  enjoyed  during  his  life 
one  day  of  perfect  health — such  as  well  people 
enjoy.  Such  life-long  suflering  must  have  its 
effect  on  the  temper  and  on  the  mind ;  and  it 
had  on  his — bringing  the  temper  often  to  the 
querulous  mood,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  some- 
times 'o  the  question  of  insanity ;  a  question 
which  became  judicial  after  his  death,  when  the 
validity  of  his  will  came  to  be  contested.  I  had 
my  opinion  on  the  point,  and  gave  it  responsibly, 
in  a  deposition  duly  taken,  to  be  read  on  the 
trial  of  the  will ;  and  in  which  a  belief  in  his 
insanity,  at  several  specified  periods,  was  fully 
expressed — with  tho  reasons  for  the  opinion.  I 
had  good  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
living  in  the  same  house  with  him  several  years, 
having  hii;  confidence,  and  seeing  him  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  also  on  several 
occasions  became  my  duty  to  study  the  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  to  govern  my  own  conduct  un- 
der critical  circumstances.  Twice  he  applied  to 
me  to  carry  challenges  for  him.  It  would  have 
been  inhuman  to  have  gone  out  with  a  man  not 
in  has  right  mind,  and  critical  to  one's  self,  as 
any  accident  on  the  ground  might  seriously  com- 
promise the  second.  My  opinion  was  fixed,  of 
occasional  temporary  aberrations  of  mmd ;  and 
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during  luch  porioda  he  would  do  and  My  it^nge 
thing! — but  always  in  his  own  way— not  on)/ 
method,  but  genius  in  his  fantasies :  nothinK  to 
beipoalc  a  bad  heart,  but  only  exaltation  and  ex- 
citement. The  most  brilliant  tallc  that  I  over 
heard  (W)m  him  came  forth  on  such  occasions — 
a  flow  for  hours  (at  one  time  seven  hours),  of 
copious  wit  and  classic  allusion — a  perfect  scat- 
tering of  the  diamonds  of  the  mind.  I  heard  a 
friend  remark  on  one  of  these  occabions,  "  he  has 
wasted  intellectual  Jewelry  enough  here  this 
evening  to  equip  many  spoalcers  for  great  ora- 
tions." I  once  sounded  him  on  tho  delicate 
point  of  his  own  opinion  of  himself: — of  course 
when  he  was  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  und 
when  ho  had  said  something  to  permit  an  ap- 
proach to  such  a  subject.  It  was  during  his  last 
visit  to  Washington,  two  winters  before  ho  died. 
It  was  in  my  room,  in  tlie  gloom  of  tho  evening 
light,  as  tho  day  was  going  out  and  the  lamps 
not  lit — no  one  present  but  ourselves — he  re- 
clining on  a  sofa,  silent  and  thoughtful,  speak- 
ing but  seldom,  and  I  only  in  reply,  I  heard  him 
repeat,  as  if  to  himself,  those  lines  iVom  John- 
son, (which  in  f%ct  I  had  often  heard  from  him 
before),  on  "Senility  and  Imbecility,"  which 
show  us  life  under  its  most  melancholy  form. 

"  In  llfe'a  lut  scenes  what  prodigies  sorprtae, 
Fears  of  the  bravo,  and  folltea  of  the  wine  I 
From  Marlboroogli'a  eyes  the  streams  of  dotaga  flow, 
And  Swilt  expires,  a  driveller  and  •  show. " 

When  he  had  thus  repeated  these  lines,  which 
he  did  w  ith  deep  feeling,  and  in  slow  and  mea- 
sured cadence,  I  deemed  it  excusable  to  make 
a  remark  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  ventured 
on  before;  and  said:  Mr.  Randolph  I  have 
several  times  heard  you  repeat  these  lines,  as 
if  they  could  have  an  app!icJ\tion  to  yourself, 
while  no  person  can  have  leFS  reasoB  to  fear  the 
fate  of  Swift.  I  said  th':  o  boui>'<  u.in,  and  to 
see  what  he  thought  of  himself.  His  answer 
was :  '•  I  have  lived  in  dread  of  insanity."  That 
answer  was  tho  opening  of  a  sealed  book — re- 
vealed to  me  the  source  of  much  mental  agony 
that  I  had  seen  him  undergo.  I  did  deem  him 
in  danger  of  the  fate  of  Swift,  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  judged  by  his  latest  and  greatest, 
biographer,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

His  parliamentary  life  was  resplendent  in 
talent— elevated  in  moral  tone — always  moving 
•a  the  lofty  line  of  honor  and  patriotism,  and 


scorning  every  tiung  mean  and  selfish.  He  wu 
the  indignant  enemy  of  personal  and  plundei 
legislation,  and  the  very  scourge  of  intrigue  ud 
corruption.  He  reverenced  an  honest  man  in 
the  humblest  garb,  and  scorned  the  dishoneat, 
though  plated  with  gold.  An  opinion  was  pro- 
pagated that  he  was  fickle  in  his  iViendiliiiM, 
Certainly  there  were  some  capricious  changes' 
but  far  more  instances  of  steadfast  adherence. 
His  friendship  with  >ir.  Macon  was  hiitoric. 
Their  names  went  togetlicr  in  life -live  together 
in  death~un<l  »u-e  honor«^d  together,  most  bj 
those  who  knew  them  best.  With  Mr.  Taze- 
well, his  Irii'ud  hip  was  still  longer  than  that 
wifh  Mr.  Macon,  commencing  in  boyhood,  and 
oaly '  iiding  with  life.  So  of  many  others;  and 
pre-eminently  so  of  his  neighbors  and  constitu- 
ents— the  people  of  his  congressional  district- 
ofiTcctionato  as  well  as  faithful  to  him ;  electing 
him  as  they  did,  from  boyhood  to  the  grave. 
No  one  felt  more  for  friends,  or  was  more  soli- 
rit'ms  and  anxious  at  the  side  of  the  slclc  and 
dying  bed.  Love  of  wino  was  attributed  to 
him ;  and  what  was  mental  excitement,  was  re- 
ferred to  deep  potations.  It  was  a  great  error, 
I  never  saw  him  affected  by  wine — not  even  to 
the  slightest  departure  from  the  habitual  and 
scrupulous  decorum  of  his  manners.  His  tem- 
per was  naturally  gay  and  social,  and  so  in- 
dulged when  suffering  of  mind  and  bodype^ 
mitted.  He  was  the  charm  of  tho  dinner-table, 
where  his  cheerAil  and  sparkling  wit  delighted 
every  ear,  lit  up  every  countenance,  and  detained 
every  guest.  He  was  charitable;  but  chose 
to  conceal  tho  hand  that  ministered  relief.  I 
have  oflcn  seen  him  send  little  children  out  to 
give  to  tho  poor. 

lie  was  one  of  the  large  slaveholders  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  disliked  the  institution,  and,  when 
let  alone,  opposed  its  extension.  Thus,  in  1803, 
when  as  chairman  of  the  committee  wliich  re- 
ported upon  the  Indiana  memorial  for  a  tempo- 
rary dispensation  from  tho  anti-slavery  part  of 
tho  ordinance  of  1787,  he  puts  the  qiipstion 
upon  a  statesman's  ground ;  nnd  i-eports  against 
it,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  ^gumcnt: 

"That  the  rapid  popul.ition  cf  tlie  Slate  of 
Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  n  tlie  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  In  r  of  the  slave  is  not 
necessary  to  promote  ilie  gro\<th  and  s'tilc- 
ment  of  colonies  in  that  region.  Tluil  i 
bor,  demonstrably  tho  dearest  of  any,  can  m  y 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultivatioD  i  f 
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products  morn  vfll  iftble  than  any  known  to  that 
L,,.,,!- of  the  United  States;  and  the  commit- 
tee deem  it  highly  daiineroiu  and  inexpedient 
'0  Impair  a  pro\  ision  wisely  calculated  to  pro- 
to  the  happiness  «nd  prosperity  of  the  north- 
wMtern  country,  and  to  nivv  strength  and  secu- 
rity to  that  cxtonsivo  frontier.  In  the  salutary 
operation  of  this  sngacioua  and  benevolfiit  re- 
ttnint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  Ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor 
and  emigration." 

He  was  against  slavery;  and  by  his  will,  both 
manumitted  and  provided  for  the  hundreds 
which  he  held.    But  ho  was  against  foreign  in- 
terference with  his  rights,  his  feelings,  or  his 
duties;  and  never  failed  to  resent  and  rebuke 
such  interference.     Thus,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  walous  of  the  opposers  of  the  proposed 
Missouri  restriction;  and  even  voted  against  the 
divisional  line  of  "thirty-six  thirty."    In  the 
House  when  the  term  "slaveholder"  would  bo 
rtproachfiiUy  used,  he  would  assume  it,  and  re- 
fer to  a  member,  not  in  the  parliamentary  phrase 
of  colleague,  but  in  the  complimentary  title  of 
"my  fellow-slaveholder."  And,  in  London,  when 
the  consigneea  of  his  tobacco,  and  the  slave  fac- 
tors of  his  father,  urged  him  to  liberate  his 
slaves,  he  quieted  their  intrusive  philanthropy, 
on  the  spot,  by  saying,  "  Yes :  you  buy  and  set 
free  to  the  amount  of  the  money  you  have  receiv- 
ed from  my  father  nnd  his  estate  for  these   '  aves, 
and  I  will  set  free  an  equal  number." 

In  his  youth  and  later  ago,  he  fought  duela: 
in  his  middle  life,  he  was  against  them ;  and, 
for  a  while,  would  neither  give  nor  receive  a 
challenge.    He  was  under  religious  convictions 
to  the  contrary,  but  finally  yielded  (as  ho  be- 
lieved) to  an  argument  of  his  own,  that  a  duel 
was  private  war,  and  rested  upon  tho  same 
basis  08  public  war  ;  and  that  both  were  allow- 
able, when  there  was  no  other  redress  for  in- 
sults and  injuries.     That  was  his  argument ; 
but  I  thought  his  relapse  came  more  from  feel- 
ing than  reason ;  and  especially  from  the  death 
j  of  Decatur,  to  whom  ho  was  greatly  attached, 
and  whose  duel  with  Barron  long  and  greatly 
excited  him.  He  had  religious  impressions,  and 
avein  of  piety  which  showed  itself  more  in  pri- 
I  vate  than  in  external  observances.    lie  was  ha- 
I bitual  in  his  reverential  regaid  for  the  divinity 
I  of  our  religion ;  and  one  of  his  bciAitiful  expres- 
13  was,  that,  "  If  woman  had  lost  us  para- 


and  Shakeapcare  were,  in  his  latter  years,  his 
constant  companions — travelling  with  hi'n  on 
the  road — remaining  with  him  in  tho  chamber 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  (in  that  last  visit  to 
Washington,  after  his  return  from  the  Uusslaa 
mission,  and  when  ho  was  in  full  view  of  death) 
I  heard  him  road  tho  chapter  in  tho  Revelationa 
(of  tho  opening  of  tho  seals),  with  such  pow- 
er and  beauty  of  voice  and  delivery,  and  such 
depth  of  pathos,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never 
heard  the  chapter  read  before.    When  he  had 
got  to  tho  end  of  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal, 
he  stopped  the  reading,  laid  the  book  (open  at 
the  place)  on  his  breast,  as  ho  lay  on  his  bed, 
and  began  a  discourse  upon  tho  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  tho  Scriptural  writings,  compared 
to  which  he  considered  all  human  compositions 
vain  and  empty.    Going  over  the  images  pre- 
sented by  tho  opening  of  tho  seals,  he  averred 
that  their  divinity  was  in  their  sublimity — that 
no  human  power  could  take  tho  same  Images, 
I  nd  inspire  tho  same  awe  and  terror,  and  sink 
ourselves  Into  such  nothingness  in  tho  presence 
of  the  "  wrath  of  tho  Lamb  " — that  he  wanted 
no  proof  of  their  divine  origin  but  the  sublime 
feelings  which  they  inspired. 


CHAPTER    CXIII. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  WIBT. 

He  died  at  the  ago  of  sixty-two,  after  having 
reached  a  placo  in  the  first  line  at  the  Virginia 
bar,  where  there  were  such  lawyers  as  Wick- 
ham,  Tazewell,  Watkins  Leigh ;  and  a  place  in 
the  fVont  rank  of  tho  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  there  were  such  jurists  as  Webster  and 
Pinkney;  and  after  having  attained  the  high 
honor  of  professional  preferment  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the  United  States 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  His 
life  contains  instructive  lessons.  Bom  to  no 
advantages  tf  wealth  or  position,  he  raised  him- 
self to  wha^  ho  became  by  his  own  exertions. 
In  danger  of  falling  into  a  fatal  habit  in  early 
life,  he  retrieved  himself  (touched  by  the  noblo 
generosity  of  her  who  afterwards  became  his 
admired  and  beloved  wife),  from  ■■  ho  brink  of 
the  abyss,  and  became  the  modi'     f  every  do- 


i,  she  had  gained  us  heaven."    The  Bible  [  mestic  virtue ;  with  genius  to  s)  d»  without 
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kbor,  he  yet  considered  genius  nothing  without 
Ubor,  and  gave  through  life  a  laborious  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  sdenoe,  and  to 
each  particular  case  in  which  he  was  ever  em- 
ployed. The  elegant  pursuits  of  literature  oc- 
cupied the  moments  taken  from  professional 
studies  and  labors,  and  gave  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic several  admired  productions,  of  which  the 
long-desired  and  beautifbl  ''Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,''  was  the  most  considerable :  a  gratcAil 
commemoration  of  Virginia's  greatest  orator, 
which  has  been  justly  repaid  to  one  of  her  first 
class  orators,  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  in 
his  classic  "  Life  of  William  Wi  rt."  How  grate- 
ful to  see  citizens,  thus  engaged  in  laborious 
professions,  snatching  moments  from  their  daily 
labors  to  do  justice  to  the  illustrious  dead — to 
enlighten  posterity  by  their  history,  and  en- 
courage it  by  their  example.  Worthy  of  his 
political  and  literary  eminence,  and  its  most 
shining  and  crowning  ornament,  was  the  state 
of  his  domestic  relations — exemplary  in  every 
thing  that  gives  joy  and  decorum  to  the  private 
family,  and  rewarded  with  every  blessing  which 
could  result  from  such  relations.  But,  why  use 
this  feeble  pen,  when  the  voice  of  Webster  is  at 
hand  ?  Mr.  Wirt  died  during  the  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  his  revered  friend,  the  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  still  living  to  preside,  and-to 
give,  in  touching  language,  the  order  to  spread 
the  proceedings  of  the  bar  (in  relation  to  his 
death)  upon  the  records  of  the  court.  At  the 
Imr  meeting,  which  adopted  these  proceedings, 
Mr.  Webster  thus  paid  the  tribute  of  justice  and 
affection  to  one  with  whom  professional  rivalry 
had  been  the  source  and  cement  of  personal 
fiiendship : 

"It  is  announced  to  'ts  that  one  of  the  oidcst, 
one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  bar,  has  departed  this  mortal  life. 
William  Wirt  is  no  more !  He  has  this  day  closed 
a  professional  career,  among  the  longest  and  the 
most  brilliant,  which  the  distinguished  members 
of  tlie  profession  in  the  United  States  have  at 
any  time  accomplished.  Unsullied  in  every 
thmg  which  regards  professional  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, patient  of  laboi,and  rich  in  those  stores 
of  learning,  which  are  the  reward  of  patient 
labor  and  patient  labor  only ;  and  if  equalle ' 
yet  certainly  allowed  not  to  bo  excelled,  in  fer- 
vent, animated  and  persuasive  eloquence,  he  has 
left  an  example  which  those  who  seek  to  raise 
themselves  to  great  heights  of  professional  emi- 
aence,  will,  hereafter  emulously  study.    For^ 


innate,  indeed,  will  be  the  few,  who  shall  unitati 
it  successfully  I 

"  As  a  public  man,  it  is  not  our  peculiar  doty 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Wirt  here.  His  character  in 
that  respect  belongs  to  his  country,,  and  to 
the  history  of  his  country.  And,  sir,  if  nj 
were  to  speak  of  him  in  his  private  life  and 
in  his  social  relations,  all  we  could  possibly  uy 
of  his  urbanity,  his  kindness,  the  faithfulness 
of  his  friendships,  and  the  warmth  of  his  afre^ 
tions,  would  hardly  seem  sufiBciently  etronc 
and  glowing  to  do  him  justice,  in  the  feeling  and 
judgment  of  those  who,  separated,  now  forever 
from  his  embraces  can  only  enshrine  his  memorv 
in  their  bleeding  hearts.  Nor  may  we,  sir  more 
than  allude  to  that  other  relation,  which  be- 
longed  to  him,  and  belongs  to  us  all ;  that  high 
and  paramount  relation,  which  connects  nan 
with  his  Maker !  It  may  be  permitted  us,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  his  name, 
as  one  who  felt  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty 
and  who  placed  all  his  hopes  of  the  future  in 
the  truth  and  in  the  doctrines  of  ChristianitT. 

"  But  our  particular  ties  to  him  were  the  ties  of 
our  profession.  He  was  our  brother,  and  he  was 
our  friend.  With  talents  powerful  enough  toex- 
cite  the  strength  of  the  strongest,  with  a  kindness 
both  of  heart  and  of  manner  capable  of  wannin" 
and  winning  the  coldest  of  his  brethren,  he  has 
now  completed  the  term  of  his  professional  life 
and  of  his  earthly  existencCj  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  high  respect  and  cordial  affections  of  us 
all.  Let  us,  then,  sir,  hasten  to  pay  to  his 
memory  the  well-deseried  tribute  of  our  reganJ, 
Let  us  lose  no  time  in  testifying  our  sense  of 
our  loss,  and  in  expressing  our  grief,  that  one 
great  light  of  our  profession  is  extinguished  for- 


ever.' 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

DEATH  OP  THE  LAST  OP  THE  8IONEE8  OF  THE 
DECLAKATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

On  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1826— just  fifty 
years  after  the  event — but  three  of  the  fiftj-sii 
members  of  fhe  continental  Congress  of  l"i 
who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
remained  alive ;  on  the  evening  of  that  dn 
there  remained  but  one — Charles  Carroll/ of 
Carrollton,  Maryland ;  then  a  full  score  bcjoml 
the  Psalmist's  limit  of  manly  life,  and  destiieii 
to  a  further  lease  of  six  good  years.  It  has  been 
remarked  of  the  "  signers  of  the  Declaration" 
that  a  felicitous  existence  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  them ;  blessed  with  long  life  uJ 
good  health,  honored  with  the  public  esteem, 
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ndied  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  States  and 
of  the  federal  government,  happy  in  their  pos- 
terity ud  happy  in  the  view  of  the  great  and 
prosperous  country  which  their  labors    had 
brought  mto  existence.    Among  these,  so  feli- 
citous and  so  illustrious,  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
happy  and  among  the  most  distinguished.    He 
enjoyed  the  honors  of  his  pure  and  patriot  life 
in  all  their  forms ;  age,  and  health,  and  mind, 
for  sixteen  years  beyond  that  fourscore  which 
brings  labor  and  sorrow  and  weakness  to  man ; 
ample  fortune ;  public  honors  in  filling  the  high- 
est ofBces  of  his  State,  and  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States^  private  enjoyment  in  an 
honorahle  and  brilliant  posterity.    Born  to  for- 
tune and  to  the  care  of  wise  and  good  parents, 
he  had  all  the  advantages  of  education  which 
the  colleges  of  France  and  the  "  Inns  of  Court " 
of  London  could  give.    With  every  thing  to  lose 
in  unsuccessful  rebellion,  he  risked  all  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  contest  with  the  mother 
country :  and  when  he  walked  up  to  the  secre- 
tary's table  to  sign  the  paper,  which  might 
become  a  death-warrant  to  its  authors,  the  re- 
mark was  made,  "  there  go  some  millions."    And 
his  signing  was  a  privilege,  claimed  and  granted. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  declaration.    He  was 
not  even  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  memora- 
ble Fourth  of  July.    He  was  in  Annapolis  on 
that  day,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Assembly, 
and  zealously  engaged  in  urging  a  revocation  of 
the  instructions  which  limited  the  Maryland 
delegates  in  the  continental   Congress  to  ob- 
taining a  redress  of  grievances  without  breaking 
the  connection  with  the  mother  country.    He 
succeeded— was  appointed  a  delegate — flew  to 
his  post— and  added  his  name  to  the  patriot  list. 
All  history  tells  of  the  throwing  overboard  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor:  it  has  not  been  equally 
attentive  to  the  burning  of  the  tea  in  Anna- 
polis harbor.    It  was  the  summer  of  1774  that 
the  brigantine  "Peggy  Stewart"    approached 
Annapolis  with  a  cargo  of  the  forbidden  leaves  on 
board.    The  people  were  in  commotion  at  the 
news.   It  was  an  insult,  and  a  defiance.    Swift 
destruction  was  in  preparation  for  the  vessel : 
instant  chastisement  was  in  search  of  the  owners. 
Terror  seized  them.    They  sent  to  Charles  Car- 
roll as  the  only  man  that  could  moderate  the 
fury  of  the  people,  and  save  their  persons  and 
property  from  a  sudden  destruction.  He  told  them 
there  was  but  one  way  to  wn  their  persons, 


and  that  was  to  bum  their  vessel  and  cargo,  in< 
stantly  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  It  was 
done :  and  thus  the  flames  consumed  at  Anna- 
polis, what  the  waves  had  buried  at  Boston : 
and  in  both  cases  the  spirit  and  the  sacrifice  was 
the  same— opposition  to  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, and  destruction  to  its  symbol. 


CHAPTER    CXV.  ' 

COMMENCEBfENT  OF  TIIE  SESSION  1834— '85: 
PBESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  previous  session,  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  resigned  the  place  of  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  consequence  of 
his  nomination  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  St.  James 
— a  nomination  then  rejected  by  the  Senate,  but 
subsequently  confirmed.  Mr.  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  was  elected  speaker  in  his  place,  his 
principal  competitor  being  Mr.  James  K.  Polk 
of  the  same  State:  and,  with  this  difference  in 
its  organization,  the  House  met  at  the  usual 
time — the  first  Monlay  of  December.  The 
Cabinet  then  stood :  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State,  in  place  of  Louis  McLane,  resigned ;  Levi 
Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis 
Cass,  Secretary  at  War;  Mahlon  Dickerson, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  William  T.  Barry,  Post 
Master  General;  Benjamin  Franklin  Butter, 
Attorney  General.  The  condition  of  our  affairs 
with  France,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
message,  and  presented  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  that  power  under  a  serious  aspect 
The  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1831 
had  not  been  paid — no  one  of  the  instalments ; 
— and  the  President  laid  the  subject  before  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration,  and  action,  if  deemed 
necessary. 

"  I  regret  to  sinr  that  the  pledges  made  through 
the  minister  of  Franco  have  not  been  redeemed. 
The  new  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  July  last, 
and  although  the  subject  of  fulfilling  treaties  was 
alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  King  or  his  Cabinet  to 
procure  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  reasons  given  for  this  omission,  al- 
though they  might  be  considered  sufficient  in 
an  ordinary  case,  are  not  consistent  with  the 
expectations  founded  upon  the  a.ssurances  given 
here,  for  there  is  no  constitutional  obstacle  to 
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entering  into  lef^islative  business  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Chambers.  This  point,  however, 
might  have  been  overlooked,  had  not  the  Cham- 
bers, instead  of  being  called  to  meet  at  so  early 
a  day  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations  might 
be  communicated  to  me  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  been  prorogued  to  the  29th  of  the 
present  month — a  period  so  late  that  their  de- 
cision can  scarcely  be  made  known  to  the  present 
Congress  prior  to  its  dissolution.  To  avoid  this 
delay,  our  minister  in  Paris,  in  virtue  of  the 
assurance  given  by  the  French  minister  in  the 
United  >Statcs,  strongly  urgc<l  the  convocation 
of  the  Chambers  at  an  earlier  day,  but  without 
success.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
this  refusal  has  been  accompanied  with  the  most 
positive  assurances,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
government  of  France,  of  their  intention  to  press 
the  appropriation  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Chambers. 

"  If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  to 
await  the  further  action  of  the  French  Chambers, 
no  further  consideration  of  the  subject  will,  at 
this  session,  probably  be  required  at  your  hands. 
But  if,  from  the  original  delay  in  asking  for  an 
appropriation ;  from  the  refusal  of  the  Chambers 
to  grant  it  when  asked ;  from  the  omission  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Chambers  at  their 
last  session ;  from  the  fact  that,  including  that 
session,  there  have  been  five  dill'erent  occasions 
when  the  appropriation  might  have  been  made ; 
and  from  the  delay  in  convoking  the  Chambers 
until  some  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  a  communication 
of  the  whole  subject  to  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion was  prevented  by  assurances  that  it  should 
bo  disposed  of  before  its  present  meeting,  you 
should  feel  yourselves  constrained  to  doubt 
whether  it  be  the  intention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  all  its  branches  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
cH'ect,  and  think  that  such  measures  as  the  occa- 
sion may  be  deemed  to  call  for  should  be  now 
adopted,  the  important  question  arises,  what 
those  measures  shall  be." 

The  question  then,  of  further  delay,  waiting 
on  the  action  of  France,  or  of  action  on  our  own 
part,  was  thus  referred  to  Congress ;  but  under 
the  constitutional  injunction,  to  recommend  to 
that  body  the  measures  he  should  deem  neces- 
sary, and  in  compliance  with  his  own  sense  of 
duty,  and  according  to  the  frankness  of  his  tem- 
per, ho  fully  and  categorically  gave  his  own 
opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done ;  thus : 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the 
treaty ;  and,  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer  de- 
layed, take  redress  into  their  own  hands.  Af- 
ter the  delay,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  (quarter 
of  a  century,  in  acknowledging  these  claims  by 
treaty,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  another 
quarter  of  a  century  is  to  be  wasted  in  nego- 


tiating about  the  payment.  The  laws  of  nationi 
provide  a  remedy  for  such  occasions.  Itjsj 
well-settled  principle  of  the  international  code 
that  where  one  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated 
debt,  which  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the 
aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the  property  be. 
longing  to  the  other,  its  citizens  or  subjects, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  without  giving  just 
cause  of  war.  This  remedy  has  been  repeatedly 
resorted  to,  and  recently  by  France  herself  to- 
wards Portugal,  under  circumstances  less  un- 
questionable." 

''Since  France,  in  violation  of  the  pledges 
given  through  her  minister  here,  has  delayed 
her  final  action  so  long  that  her  decision  vil] 
not  probably  be  known  in  time  to  be  communi- 
cated to  this  Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law 
be  passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French 
property,  in  case  provision  shall  not  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approachini' 
session  of  the  French  Chambers.  Such  a  met 
sure  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  France  as  a 
menace.  Her  pride  and  power  are  too  well 
known  to  expect  any  thing  from  her  fears,  and 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  declaration  that 
nothing  partaking  of  the  character  of  intimida- 
tion is  intended  by  us.  She  ought  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  evidence  only  of  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sist on  their  rights.  That  Government,  by  do- 
ing only  what  it  has  itself  acknowledged  to  be 
just,  will  be  able  to  spare  the  United  States  the 
necessity  of  taking  redress  into  their  own  hands, 
and  save  the  property  of  French  citizens  from 
that  seizure  and  sequestration  which  American 
citizens  so  long  endured  without  retaliation  or 
redress.  If  she  should  continue  to  refuse  that 
act  of  acknowledgctl  justice,  and,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  make  reprisals  on  our  part 
the  occasion  of  hostilities  against  the  United 
States,  she  would  but  add  violence  to  injustice, 
and  could  not  fail  to  expose  herself  to  the  just 
censure  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  the  retribu- 
tive judgments  of  Heaven.'' 

In  making  this  recommendation,  and  in  look- 
ing to  its  possible  result  as  producing  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  President  showed 
himself  fully  sensible  to  all  the  considerations 
which  should  make  such  an  event  deplorabit 
between  powers  of  ancient  friendship,  and  their 
harmony  and  friendship  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  the  progress  and  maintenance  of  liberal  po- 
litical systems  in  Europe.  And  on  this  point  be 
said: 

"Collision  with  France  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, on  account  of  the  position  she  occupia 
in  Europe  in  relation  to  liberal  institutions. 
But  in  maintaining  our  national  rights  and  hon 
or,  all  governments  are  alike  to  us.  lf,byi 
collision  with  France,  in  a  case  where  she  u 
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clearly  in  the  wrong,  the  march  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples shall  be  impraed,  the  responsibility  for 
that  result,  as  well  as  every  other,  will  rest  on 
her  own  head." 

This  state  of  our  relations  with  France  gave 
rise  to  some  animated  proceedings  in  our  Con- 
irrcss,  '"'hich  vdll  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
The  condition  of  the  finances  was  shown  to  bo 
mod— not  only  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  government  and  the  complete  extinguish- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  public  debt,  but 
still  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  the  annual  income  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    Thus : 

"  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury 
Department,    the    revenue    accruing  from  all 
sources,  during  the  present  year,  will  amount  to 
twenty  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars, 
which,  with  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Trea- 
sury onythe  first  of  January  last,  of  eleven  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars,  produces  an  aggregate  of 
thirty-two  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars.    The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
for  all  objects,  including  the  public  debt,  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty-five  millions  five  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  first  of  January,  1835,  of  six  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars.    In  this 
balance,  however,  will  be  included  about  one 
million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  what  was  heretofore  reported  by  the  depart- 
ment as  not  eflective." 

This  unavailable  item  of  above  a  million  of 
dollars  consisted  of  local  bank  notes,  received 
in  payment  of  public  lands  during  the  years  of 
general  distress  and  bank  suspensions  from  1819 
to  1822 ;  and  the  banks  which  issued  them  hav- 
ing failed  they  bccamq  worthless;  and  were 
finally  dropt  from  any  enumeration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  treasury.  The  extinction  of  the 
public  debt,  constituting  a  marked  event  in  our 
financial  history,  and  an  era  in  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  was  looked  to  by  the  President  as  the 
epoch  most  proper  for  the  settlement  of  our 
doubtful  pomts  of  future  policy,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  system  of  rigorous  economy :  to 
which  effect  the  message  said : 

"  Free  from  public  debt,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  with  no  complicated  interests  to  con- 
sult in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  the 
preseut  may  be  hailed  as  the  epoch  in  our  his- 


tory the  most  favorable  for  the  settlement  of 
thoso  principles  in  our  domestic  policy,  which 
shall  be  best  calculated  to  give  stability  to  our 
republic,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  to 
our  citizens.  While  we  are  felicitating  our- 
selves, therefore,  upon  tii^  extinguishment  of 
the  national  debt,  and  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  finances,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  depart 
from  thoso  sounds  maxims  of  public  poficy, 
which  enjoin  a  just  adaptation  of  the  revenue  to 
the  expenditures  that  are  consistent  with  a  rigid 
economy,  and  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  top- 
ics of  legislation  that  are  not  clearly  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Government,  and 
suggested  by  the  wants  of  the  country.  Properly 
regarded,  under  such  a  policy,  every  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens  arising  from  taxation, 
gives  to  individual  enterprise  increased  power, 
and  furnishes  to  all  the  members  of  our  happy 
confederacy,  new  motives  for  patriotic  affection 
and  support.  But,  above  all,  its  most  important 
effect  will  be  found  in  its  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  Government,  by  confining  its  ac- 
tion to  those  objects  which  will  be  sure  to  secure 
to  it  the  attachment  and  support  of  our  fellow- 
citizens." 

The  President  had  a  new  cause  of  complaint 
to  communicate  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  the  seizure  of  the  dividends 
due  the  United  Statos  on  the  public  stock  in 
the  institution.  The  occasion  was,  the  claim 
for  damages  which  the  bank  set  up  on  a  pro- 
tested bill  of  exchange,  sold  to  it  on  the  faith  of 
the  French  treaty ;  and  which  was  protested  for 
non-payment.  The  case  is  thus  told  by  the 
President : 

"To  the  needless  distresses  brought  on  the 
country  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
has  since  been  added  the  open  seizure  of  the 
dividends  on  the  public  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
$170,041,  under  pretence  of  paying  damages, 
cost,  and  interest,  upon  the  protested  French 
bill.  This  sum  constituted  a  portion  of  the  es- 
timated  revenues  for  the  year  18.34,  upon  which 
the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  were 
based.  It  would  as  soon  have  been  expected 
that  our  collectors  would  seize  on  the  customs, 
or  the  receivers  of  our  land  ofiBces  on  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
under  pretences  of  claims  against  the  United 
States,  as  that  the  bank  would  have  retained 
the  dividends.  Indeed,  if  the  principle  be  esta- 
blished that  any  one  who  chooses  to  set  up  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  may,  without 
authority  of  law,  seize  on  the  public  property 
or  money  wherever  he  can  find  it,  to  pay  such 
claim,  there  will  remain  no  assurance  that  our 
revenue  will  reach  the  trea.sury,  or  that  it  will 
be  applied  after  the  appropriation  to  the  pur- 
poses designated  in  the  law.  The  paymasters 
of  our  army,  and  the  pursers  of  our  navy,  may, 
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under  liko  pretences,  apply  to  their  own  use 
moneys  appropriated  to  set  in  motion  the  pub- 
lic force,  and  m  time  of  war  leare  the  country 
without  defence.  This  measure,  resorted  to  by 
the  Bank,  is  disorganizing  and  revolutionary, 
andj  if  generally  resorted  to  by  private  citizens 
in  like  cases,  would  fill  the  land  with  anarchy 
and  violence." 

The  money  thus  seized  by  the  bank  was  re- 
tained until  recovered  fh)m  it  by  due  course  of 
law.  The  corporation  was  sued,  judgment  re- 
covered against  it,  and  the  money  made  upon 
a  writ  of  execution ;  so  that  the  illegality  of  its 
conduct  in  making  this  seizure  was  judicially 
established.  The  President  also  communicated 
new  proofs  of  the  wantonness  of  the  pressure 
and  distress  made  by  the  bank  during  the  pre- 
ceding session — the  fact  coming  to  light  that  it 
had  shipped  about  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
the  specie  to  Europe  which  it  hod  squeezed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  during  the  panic ; — 
and  also  that,  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  the  action  of  the  bank  was 
reversed — the  curtailment  changed  into  exten- 
sion ;  and  a  discount  line  of  seventeen  millions 
rapidly  ran  out. 

"  Inmicdiately  after  the  dose  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  bank,  through  its  president,  announced 
its  ability  and  readiness  to  abandon  the  system 
of  unparalleled  curtailment,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  domestic  exchanges,  which  it  had  prac- 
tised upon  from  the  Ist  of  August^  1833,  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1834,  and  to  extend  its  accommo- 
dations to  the  community.  The  grounds  as- 
sumed in  this  annunciation  amounted  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  curtailment,  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  had  been  carried,  was  not 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  had 
been  persisted  in  merely  to  induce  Congress  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  bank  in  its  memorial 
relative  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  to 
give  it  a  new  charter.  They  were  substantially 
a  confession  that  all  the  real  distresses  which 
mdividuals  and  the  country  had  endured  for  the 

|)receding  six  or  eight  months,  had  been  need- 
essly  produced  by  it,  with  the  view  of  effecting, 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  legisla- 
tive action  of  Congress.  It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  Congress  and  the  country  had 
the  virtue  and  firmness  to  bear  the  infliction  ; 
that  the  energies  of  our  people  soon  found  relief 
from  this  wanton  tyranny,  in  vast  importations 
of  the  precious  metals  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  this  tre- 
mendous effort  to  control  our  government,  the 
bank  found  itself  powerless,  and  no  longer  able 
to  loan  out  its  surplus  means.  The  community 
hod  learned  to  manage  its  affairs  without  its 
assistance,  and  trade  had  already  found  now 


auxiliarieB ;  so  that,  on  the  Ist  of  October  lut, 
the  cxtraonlinary  spectacle  was  presented  of  i 
national  bank,  more  than  one  half  of  whose 
capital  was  cither  lying  unproductive  in  iu 
vaults,  or  in  the  hands  of  foreign  bankers." 

Certainly  this  was  a  confession  of  the  whole 
criminality  of  the  bank  in  making  the  v^istress  ■ 
but  even  this  confession  did  not  prevent  the 
Senate's  Finance  Committee  from  roku:inc  an 
honorable  report  in  its  favor.     But  there  is 
something  in  the  laws  of  moral  right  above  tho 
powers  of  man,  or  the  designs  and  plans  o. 
banks  and  politicians.     The  greatest  calamity 
of  the  bank — the  loss  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
stock  to  its  subscribers — chiefly  dates  from  this 
period  and  this  conduct    Up  to  this  time  its 
waste  and  losses,  though  great,  might  still  hare 
been  remediable ;  but  now  the  incurable  course 
was  taken.    Half  its  capital  lying  idle !    Good 
borrowers  were  scarce;  good  indorsersstillmorc 
so ;  and  a  general  acceptance  of  stocksm  lieu  of 
the  usual  security  was  the  fatal  resort.  First  its 
own  stock,  then  a  great  variety  of  stocks  were 
taken ;  and  when  the  bank  went  into  liquida- 
tion, its  own  stock  was  gone !  and  the  others  in 
every  imaginable  degree  of  depreciation,  from 
under  par  to  nothing.    The  government  had  di- 
rectors in  the  bank  at  that  time,  Messrs.  Charles 
McAllister,  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  and Ell- 
maker;  and  the  President  was  under  no  mistake 
in  any  thing  he  said.     The  message  recurs  to 
tho  fixed  policy  of  the  President  in  selling  the 
public  stock  in  the  bank,  and  says : 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  you  that 
a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic stock  ;  that  the  provision  of  the  charter  re- 
quiring the  receipt  of  notes  of  the  bank  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues,  shall,  in  accordance  witli 
tho  power  reserved  to  Congress  in  the  1-lth 
section  of  the  charter,  be  suspended  until  the 
bank  pays  to  the  treasury  the  dividends  with- 
held ;  and  that  all  laws  connecting  the  govern- 
ment or  its  officers  with  the  bank,  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  repealed ;  and  that  the  institu- 
tion be  left  hereafter  to  its  own  resources  and 
means." 

The  wisdom  of  this  persevering  reconimendi- 
tion  was,  fortunately,  appreciated  in  time  w 
save  tho  United  States  from  the  fate  of  other 
stockholders.  The  attention  of  Congress  m 
again  called  to  tho  regulation  of  the  deposits  in 
State  banks.  As  yet  there  was  no  law  upon 
the  subject.  The  bill  for  that  purpose  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  pitnooi 
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session,  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  in  the 
Senaie;  and  thus  was  kept  open  a  head  of  com- 
plaint against  the  President  for  the  illegal  cus- 
tody of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  illegal. 
It  was  the  custody,  more  or  less  resorted  to, 
under  every  administration  o'  tho  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  never  called  illegal  except  under 
President  Jackson ;  but  it  was  a  trust  of  a  kind 
to  require  regulav'on  by  law ;  and  he,  therefore, 
earnestly  rccommenuod  it.    The  message  said : 

"The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  in- 
vited to  the  regulation  of  the  deposits  in  tho 
State  hanks,  by  law.  Although  the  power  now 
exercised  by  the  Executive  department  in  this 
behalf  is  only  such  as  was  uniformly  exerted 
through  every  administration  from  the  origin  of 
the  government  up  to  the  establishment  of  tho 
present  bank,  yet  it  is  one  which  is  susccptiblo 
of  regulation  by  law,  and,  therefore,  ought  so  to 
be  regulated.  Tho  power  of  Congress  to  direct 
in  what  places  tho  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
moneys  in  the  Treasury,  and  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  Executive  authority,  in  relation 
to  their  custody  and  removal,  is  unlimited,  and 
its  exercise  will  rather  be  courted  than  discour- 
aged hy  those  public  officers  and  agents  on  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  for  their  safety.  It  is 
desirable  that  as  little  power  as  possible  should 
be  left  to  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  over  those  institutions,  which,  being 
thus  freed  from  Executive  influence,  and  without 
a  common  head  to  direct  their  operations,  would 
have  neither  the  temptation  nor  tho  ability  to 
interfere  in  the  political  conflicts  of  tho  country. 
Not  deriving  their  charters  from  the  national 
authorities,  they  would  never  have  those  induce- 
ments to  meddle  in  general  elections,  which 
have  led  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  agi- 
tato and  convulse  the  country  for  upwards  oi 
two  years." 

The  increase  of  tho  gold  currency  was  a  subject 
of  congratulation,  and  tho  puiMfication  of  paper 
by  the  suppression  of  small  notes  a  matfj^r  of 
earnest  recommendation  with  the  Presiflent — the 
latter  addressed  to  the  people  of  tho  States,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  their  adoption.     lie  said : 

"  The  progress  of  our  gold  coinage  is  credita- 
ble to  tho  officers  of  the  mint,  and  promises  in  a 
short  period  to  furnish  tho  country  with  a 
souud  and  portable  currency,  which  will  much 
diminish  the  inconvenience  to  travellers  of  the 
want  of  a  general  paper  currency,  should  the 
State  banks  be  incapable  of  furnishing  it.  Those 
institutions  have  .ilready  shown  them.«elves  com- 
petent to  purchase  and  furnish  domestic  exchange 
for  the  convenience  of  trade,  at  reasonable  rates ; 
and  not  a  doubt  is  entertained  that,  in  a  short 
period,  all  tho  wants  of  the  country,  in  bank 
accommodations  and  exchange,  will  be  supplied 
IB  promptly  and  as  cheaply  as  they  have  hertv 
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tofore  been  by  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States. 
If  the  several  States  shall  be  induced  gradually 
to  reform  their  banking  systems,  and  prohibit 
the  issue  of  all  small  notes,  we  shall,  in  a  few 
years,  have  a  currency  as  sound,  and  as  little 
liable  to  fluctuations,  as  any  other  commercial 
coimtry." 

The  message  contained  the  standing  reconw 
mendation  for  reform  in  the  presidential  election. 
The  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the  President  con- 
sidered tho  only  safeguard  for  tho  purity  of  that 
election,  on  which  depended  so  much  of  the 
safe  workingof  tho  government.  The  message 
said : 

"I  trust  that  I  may  be  also  pardoned  for  re- 
newing tho  recommendation  I  have  so  often  sub- 
mitted to  your  attention  in  regard  to  the  modo 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  All  tho  reflection  I  have 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  increases 
my  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  will  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  which  will  secure,  hi  all  crtntingencies, 
that  important  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  direct 
control  of  tho  people.  Could  this  be  attained, 
and  the  terms  of  those  officers  be  limited  to  a 
single  period  of  either  four  or  six  years,  I  think 
our  liberties  would  possess  an  additional  safe- 
guard." 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 

BKPOBT  OF  THE  BANK  COMMITTEE. 

Early  in  the  session  tho  Finance  Committco 
of  the  Senate,  which  had  been  directed  to  make 
an  examination  into  the  aiTairs  of  tho  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  made  their  report — an  ela- 
borate paper,  the  reading  of  which  occupied  two 
hours  and  a  half, — for  this  report  was  honored 
with  a  reading  at  the  Secretary's  table,  while  but 
few  of  the  reports  made  by  heads  of  departments, 
and  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Union, 
received  that  honor.  It  was  not  only  read 
through,  but  by  its  author — Mr.  Tyler,  the  se- 
cond named  of  the  committee;  the  first  named,  or 
official  chairman,  Mr.  AVebstcr,  not  having  acted 
on  the  committee.  The  report  was  a  most  ela- 
borate vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  at 
all  points ;  but  it  did  not  stop  at  the  defence  of 
tho  institution,  but  went  forward  to  the  crimi- 
nation of  others.  It  dragged  in  the  names  of 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, laying  hold  of  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  done  ordinary  acts  of  duty  to  their  friends 
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and  constituents  in  promoting  their  application 
for  branch  banks,  to  raise  false  implications 
•gainst  them  as  having  been  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution. If  such  had  been  the  fact,  it  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  ap- 
pointment, nor  of  the  resolution  under  which 
they  acted,  t;-  have  reported  upon  such  a  cir- 
cumstance :  but  the  implications  were  untrue ; 
and  Mr.  Benton  being  the  only  one  present  that 
had  the  right  of  speech,  assailed  the  report  the 
instant  it  was  read — declaring  that  such  things 
wom  not  to  pass  uncontradicted  for  an  instant 
— that  the  Senate  was  not  to  adjourn,  or  the 
galleries  to  disperse  without  hearing  the  contra- 
diction. And  being  thus  suddenly  called  up  by 
a  sense  of  diity  to  himself  and  his  friends,  he 
would  do  justice  upon  the  report  at  once,  expos- 
.ing  its  numerous  fallacies  from  the  moment  they 
appeared  in  the  chamber.  IIo  commenced  with 
the  imputations  upon  himself.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  scornfully  repulsed  the 
base  and  gratuitous  assumptions  which  had  been 
made.    Ho  said : 

"  His  own  name  was  made  to  figure  in  that 
report — in  very  good  company  to  bo  sure,  that 
of  President  Jackson,  Vice-President  Van  Buren 
and  Mr.  senator  Grundy.  It  seems  that  wo 
have  all  been  detected  in  something  that  de- 
serves exposure — in  the  oiPence  of  aiding  our  re- 
spective constituents,  or  fellow-citizens  in  ob- 
taining branch  banks  to  be  located  in  our  respec- 
tive States ;  and  upon  this  detection,  the  assertion 
is  made  that  these  branches  were  not  extended 
to  these  States  for  political  effect,  when  the 
charter  was  nearly  run  out,  but  in  good  faith, 
and  upon  our  application,  to  aid  the  business  of 
the  country.  Mr.  B.  said,  it  was  truo  that  he 
had  forwarded  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 
St.  Louis,  about  1820  or  '27,  soliciting  a  branch 
at  that  place :  and  he  had  accompanied  if  by  a 
letter,  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do,  sustaining 
and  supporting  their  request ;  and  bearing  the 
testimony  to  their  characters  as  men  of  business 
and  property  which  the  occasion  and  the  truth 
required.  lie  did  this  for  merchants  who  were 
his  political  enemies,  and  he  did  it  readily  and 
cordially,  as  a  representative  ought  to  act  for 
his  constituents,  whether  they  are  for  him,  or 
against  him,  in  ithc  elections.  So  far  so  good ; 
but  the  allegation  of  the  report  is,  that  the 
branch  at  St.  Louis  was  established  upon  this 
petition  and  this  letter,  and  therefore  was  not 
established  with  political  views,  but  purely  and 
simply  for  business  purposes.  Now,  said  Mr. 
B.,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  the  senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Tyler),  who  has  made  the  report 
for  the  committee :  It  is  this :  whetlier  the  pre- 
sident or  directors  of  the  bank  had  informed  nim 
that  General  Cadwollader  had  benn  sant  as  an 


agent  to  St.  Ix)uis,  to  examme  the  place,  and  te 
report  upon  its  ability  to  sustain  a  branch? 

"  Mr.  Tyler  rose,  ana  said,  that  ho  had  heard 
nothing  at  the  bank  upon  the  subject  of  Gen 
Cadwallador  having  been  sent  to  St.  Louis  or 
any  report  uj)on  the  place  being  made."       ' 

"  Then,  said  Mr.  Benton,  resuming  his  speech, 
the  committee  has  been  treated  unworthily -- 
scurvilv,— basely,— by  the  bank !  It  has  been 
made  the  instrument  to  report  an  untruth  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  American  people ;  and 
neither  the  Senate,  nor  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people  who  chance  to  bo  in  this  chamber 
shall  bo  permitted  to  leave  their  places  until 
that  falsehood  is  exjjoscd. 

"Sir,  said  Sir  B.,  addressing  the  Vicc-Presi- 
dent,  the  president,  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  upon  receiving  the  merchants' 
petition,  and  my  letter,  did  not  send  a  branch  to 
St.  Loitis !  They  seni  an  agent  there,  in  the  per- 
son of  General  Cadwallader,  to  examine  the 
place,  and  to  report  upon  its  mercantile  capabil- 
ities and  wants ;  and  upon  that  report,  the  de- 
cision was  made,  and  made  against  the  request 
of  the  merchants,  and  that  upon  the  ground 
that  the  business  of  the  place  would  not  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  branch.    The  petition 
from  the  merohants  came  to  Mr.  B.  while  he 
was  here,  in  his  seat ;  it  was  forwarded  from 
this  place  to  Philadelphia ;  the  agent  made  his 
visit  to  St.  Louis  before  he  (Mr.  B.)  returned- 
and  when  ho  got  home,  in  the  spring,  or  sum- 
mer, the  merchants  infonned  him  of  what  had 
occurred ;  and  that  they  had  rcwivcd  a  lettor 
from  the  directory  of  the  bank,  informing  thcra 
that  a  branch  could  not  oe  granted;  and  there  the 
whole  afliiir,  so  far  as  the  petition  and  the  letter 
were  concerned,  died  away.    But,  said  Mr.  B. 
it  happened  just  in  that  time,  thai  I  mademr 
first  demonstration — struck  my  first  blo«- 
against  tho  bank ;  and  the  next  news  that  I  had 
from  the  merchanls  was,  that  another  letter  had 
been  received  from  the  bank,  without  any  ncir 
petition  having  been  sent,  and  without  any  neir 
report  upon  the  business  of  the  place,  informing 
them  that  the  branch  was  to  come !   And  como 
it  did,  and  immediately  went  to  work  to  f^io 
men  and  presses,  to  govern  the  politics  of  tiie 
State,  to  exclude  him  (Mr.  B.)  from  re-election 
to  tho  Senate  ;  and  to  oppose  every  candidate, 
from  governor  to  constable,  who  wa-s  not  for 
the  bank.    The  branch  had  even  furnished  s 
list  to  the  mother  bank,  through  some  of  its 
officers,  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  ac- 
tive citizens  in  every  part  of  the  State;  and  to 
these,  and  to  their  great  astonishment  at  tlic 
familiarity  and  condescension  of  the  iiigh  di- 
rectory in  Philadelphia,  myriads  of  bank  docu- 
ments were  sent,  with  a  minute  description  of 
name  and  place,  postage  free.    At  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1832,  tha  State  was  deluged 
with  these  favors.    At  his  ovra  re-elections » 
the  Senate,  the  two  last,  the  branch  bank  ^ 
in  tho  field  against  him  every  where,  and  ii 
every  form ;  its  directors  traversing  the  Sut^ 
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coing  to  tho  houses  of  tho  members  of  the 
Qenerol  Assembly  after  they  were  elected,  in 
almost  every  county,    over  a  State  of  sixty 
thousand  square  miles ;  and  then  attending  tho 
legislature  as  lobby  members,  to  oppose  him. 
Of  these  things  Mr.  B.  had  never  spoken  in 
public  before,  nor  should  ho  have  done  it  now, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  falsehood  attemjited  lo 
be  palmed  upon  tho  Senate  through  tho  instru- 
mentality of  its  committee.      But  having  been 
driven  into  it,  ho  would  mention  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  also,  ho  had  never  named  in 
public  bciore,  but  which  would  *hrow  light 
upon  tho  establishment  of  the  branch  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  kiud  of  business  which  it  had  to 
perform.    An  immense  edition  of  a  review  of 
his  speech  on  tho  veto  message,  was  circulated 
through  his  State  on  tho  eve  of  his  last  election. 
It  bore  tho  impress  of  the  bank  foundry  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  was  intended  to  let  tho  people 
of  Missouri  see  that  ho  (Mr.  B.)  was  a  very  mi- 
fit  person  to  represent  them :  and  afterwards  it 
was  seen  from  the  report  of  tho  government 
directors  to  tho  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  seventy-five  thousand  copies  of  that  review 
TOro  paid  for  by  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States ! " 

The  committee  had  gone  out  of  their  way — 
departed  from  the  business  with  which  they 
were  charged  by  tho  Senate's  resolution — to 
brin"  up  a  stale  imputation  upon  Gen.  Jackson, 
for  becoming  iniraiccl  to  Mr.  Biddle,  because  ho 
could  not  make  him  subservient  to  his  purposes. 
The  imputation  was  unfounded  and  gratuitous, 
and  disproved  by  tho  journals  of  the  Senate, 
which  bore  Gen.  Jackson's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Biddle  for  government  director — and  at  tho  head 
of  those  directors,  thereby  indicating  him  for 
president  of  the  bank — three  several  times,  in  as 
many  successive  years,  after  the  time  alleged  for 
this  hostility  and  vindictiveness.  This  unjus- 
tifiable imputation  became  the  immediate,  the 
next  point  of  Mr.  Benton's  animadversion ;  and 
was  thus  disposed  of : 

"  Mr.  B.  said  there  was  another  thing  which 
must  be  noticed  now,  because  the  proof  to  con- 
found it  was  written  ;n  our  own  journals.  He 
alluded  to  tho  '  hostility '  of  tho  President  of 
the  United  States  to  tho  bank,  which  made  so 
large  a  figure  in  that  report.  Tho  '  vindictive- 
ness'of  the  President, — tho  '  hostility '  of  the 
President,  was  often  pressed  into  the  service  of 
tliat  report— which  he  must  be  permitted  to 
qiwlify  as  an  elaborate  defence  of  tho  bank. 
^Vhetlle^  used  originally,  or  by  quotation,  it 
was  the  same  thing.  The  quotation  from  Mr. 
Duane  was  made  to  help  out  the  argument  of 
tho  committee— to  sustain  their  position — and 
thereby  became  their  own.  The  '  vindictive- 
Jess  '  of  the  President  towards  the  bonk,  is 


brought  forward  with  imposing  gravity  by  tho 
committee ;  and  no  one  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant !    The  charge  ban  been 
made  too  often  not  to  suggest  tho  whole  story 
as  often  as  it  is  hinted.    Tho  President  became 
hostile  to  Mr.  Biddle,  according  to  this  fine 
story,  because  ho  could  not  manago  him  I  bo- 
causo  ho  could  not  make  him  use  the  institution 
for  political  purposes  !  and  hence  his  revenge, 
his  vindictiveness,  his  hatred  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and 
his  change  of  sentiment  towards  tho  institution. 
This  is  tho  charge  which  has  run  through  tho 
bank  presses  for  three  years,  and  is  alleged  to 
take  date  from  1829,  when  an  application  was 
made  to  change  the  president  of  tho  Portsmouth 
branch.    But  how  stands  the  truth,  recorded 
upon  our  own  journals ?    It  stands  thus:  that 
for  three  consecutive  years  after  the  harboring 
of  this  deadly  malice  against  Mr.  Biddle,  for  not 
managing  the  institution  to  suit  the  I'resident's 
political   wishes — for  three    years,  one    after 
another,  with  this  'vindictive' hate  in  his  bo- 
som, and  this  diabolical  determination  to  ruin 
the   institution,  he  nominates  this  sanio  Mr. 
Biddle  to  the  Senate,  as  one  of  tho  government 
director.s,  and  at  the  head  of  those  directors  ! 
Mr.  Biddle  and  some  of  his  friends  with  him 
came  in,  upon  every  nomination  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  after  vengeance  had  been  sworn 
against  him  !    For  three  years  afterwards  he  is 
not  only  named  a  director,  but  indicated  for  tho 
presidency  of  the  bank,  by  being  put  at  the 
head  of  those  who  came  recommended  by  tho 
nomination  of  tho  President,  and  the  sanction  of 
tho  Senate !    Thus  was  he  nominated  fjr  tho 
years  1830,  1831,  and  1832;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  report  of  Mr.  Clayton's  committee  of 
1832  that  the  President  censed  to  nominate  Mr. 
Biddle  for  government  director !     Such  was  the 
frank,  confiding  and  friendly  conduct  of  the 
President ;  while  Mr.  Biddle,  conscious  that  ho 
did  not  deserve  a  nomination  at  his  hands,  had 
hims«lf  also  elected  during  each  of  these  years, 
at  the  head  of  the  stockholders'  ticket.    He 
knew  what  ho  was  meditating  and  hatching 
against  the  President,  though  the  President  did 
not !    What  then  becomes  of  the  charge  faintly 
shadowed  forth  by  the  committee,  and  publicly 
and  directly  made  by  the  bank  and  its  friends  ? 
False !    False  as  hell !  and  no  senator  can  say 
it  without  finding  the  proof  of  the  falsehood  re- 
corded in  our  own  journal ! " 

Mr.  Benvon  next  defended  Mr.  Taney  from 
an  unjustifiable  and  gratuitous  assault  made 
upon  him  by  the  committee — the  more  unwar- 
rantable because  that  gentleman  was  in  retire- 
ment— no  more  in  public  life — having  resigned 
his  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tho  day 
he  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  5Ir.  Taney,  in 
his  report  upon  the  removal  of  tho  deposits,  had 
repeated,  what  the  government  directors  and  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
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fii-flt  reported,  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  bank 
committee  of  exchange,  in  making  loans.  The 
fact  was  true,  and  as  since  shown,  to  a  far  higher 
degree  than  then  detected;  and  the  Senate's 
committee  were  unjustifiable  in  defending  it. 
But  not  satisfied  with  this  defence  of  a  criminal 
institution  against  a  just  accusation,  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  casting  censure  upon  Mr. 
Taney,  and  gaining  a  victory  over  him  by  mak- 
ing a  false  issue.  Mr.  Benton  immediately 
corrected  this  injustice.    lie  said : 

"  That  ho  was  not  now  going  into  a  general 
answer  to  the  report,  but  he  must  do  justice  to 
an  abse;  *  gentleman — one  of  the  purest  men 
npon  earth,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
who,  after  the  manner  ho  had  been  treated  in 
this  chamber,  ought  to-be  secure,  in  his  retire- 
ment, from  senatorial  attack  and  injustice.  The 
committee  have  joined  a  conspicuous  issue  with 
Mr.  Taney ;  and  they  I.ave  carried  a  glorious 
bank  victory  over  him,  by  turning  off  the  trial 
upon  a  false  point.  Mr.  Taney  anaigned  the 
legality  of  the  conduct  of  the  exchange  commit- 
tee, which,  overleaping  the  business  of  such  a 
committee,  which  is  to  buy  and  sell  real  bills 
of  e.i'chatigc,   had  become    invested  with  the 

Sower  of  the  whole  board;  transacting  that 
usiness  which,  by  the  charter,  could  only  be 
done  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  by  a  board 
of  not  less  than  seven,  and  which  they  could  not 
delegate.  Yet  this  committee,  of  three,  selected 
by  the  President  himself,  was  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  government  directors  to  transact 
the  most  important  business ;  such  as  making 
immense  loans,  upon  long  credits,  and  upon 
questionable  security;  sometimes  covering  its 
operations  under  the  simulated  garb,  and  falsi- 
fied pretext,  of  buying'  a  bill  of  exchange; 
Bometimcs  using  no  disguise  at  all.  It  was 
shown,  by  the  same  report,  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive charge  of  conducting  tlio  curtailment  last 
winter ;  a  business  of  the  most  important  cha- 
racter to  tho  country,  having  no  manner  of 
aifinity  to  the  proper  functions  of  an  exchange 
committee ;  and  ^vhich  they  conducted  in  the 
most  partial  and  iniquitous  manner ;  and  with- 
out even  reporting  to  the  board.  All  this  the 
governmeul  directors  communicated.  All  thi;. 
was  commented  upon  on  this  floor;  yet  Mr. 
Taney  Is  selected !  lie  is  the  one  pitched  upon ; 
as  if  nobody  but  him  had  arraigned  the  illegal 
acts  of  this  committee ;  and  then  he  is  made  to 
arraign  the  existence  of  the  committee,  and  not 
its  misconduct !  Is  this  right  1  Is  it  fair  ?  Is  it 
just  tims  to  pursue  that  gentleman,  and  to  pur- 
sue him  unjustly?  Can  tho  vengeance  of  the 
bank  never  be  appeased  while  he  lives  and 
moves  on  earth  1 " 

After  having  vindicated  the  President,  the 
Vice-Pi-esideut,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Taney,  and 


himself,  from  the  unfounded  imputations  of  tin 
committee,  so  gratuitously  presented,  so  un- 
warranted in  fact,  and  f.o  foreign  to  the  purpow 
for  which  they  were  appointed,  Mr.  Benton 
laid  hold  of  some  facts  which  had  come  to 
light  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  misconduct 
of  the  bank,  and  to  invalidate  tho  committee's 
report.  The  first  was  the  transportation  of  specis 
to  London  while  pressing  it  out  of  the  com- 
munity here.    He  said: 

"  He  had  performed  a  duty,  which  ought  not 
to  be  delayed  an  hour,  in  defending  himself  the 
President,  and  Mr.  Taney,  from  tho  sad  injustice 
of  that  report ;  the  report  itself,  with  all  its 
elaborate  pleadings  for  the  bank, — its  errors  oif 
omission  and  commission, — would  come  up  for 
argument  after  it  was  printed ;  and  when,  with 
God's  blessing,  and  the  help  of  better  hands  he 
would  hope  to  show  that  it  was  tho  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  recommit  it,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  bring  out 
that  secret  history  of  the  institution,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  com- 
mittee. For  tho  present,  lie  would  bring  to 
light  two  facts,  detected  in  the  intricate  mazes 
of  the  monthly  statements,  which  would  fix  at 
once,  both  the  character  of  tho  bank  and  the 
character  of  the  report ;  the  banlj,  for  its  au- 
dacity, wickedness  and  falsehootl ;  tlic  report, 
for  its  blindness,  fatuity,  and  partiality. 

"  The  bank,  as  all  America  knows  (said  Mr, 
B.),  fillcd|*.he  whole  country  with  the  endless 
cry  whicn  had  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
this  ch.^mber,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
had  laid  her  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing 
her  debts;  had  compelled  her  to  call  in  her  loans, 
to  fill  the  vacuum  in  her  cofiers  produced  br 
this  removal ;  and  thus  to  enable  herself  i"o 
stand  the  pressure  which  tho  '  hostility '  of  tlie 
government  was  bringin,  ■  upon  her.  This  was 
the  assertion  for  six  long  months ;  and  now  let 
facts  confront  this  assertion,  and  reveal  the 
truth  to  an  outraged  and  insulted  communitr, 

"  The  first  fact  (said  Mr.  B.),  is  the  transfer 
of  the  moneys  to  London,  to  lie  tlicreidle,\vlul« 
squeezed  out  of  the  people  here  during  the  panic 
and  pressure. 

'•  The  cry  of  distress  was  raised  in  December, 
at  the  meeting  of  Congiess ;  and  during  that 
.nonth  the  sum  of  ^129,704  was  transferred  br 
the  bank  to  its  agents,  the  Barings.  This  cij 
waxed  stronger  till  July,  and  until  that  tint 
h^j  monthly  transfers  were : 


DecemLor, 
Februarj,    . 
March,  •    . 
May, .    .    . 
June,    .    . 
July,     .    . 


.  $129,704 
.    355,253 

,  2G1.543 
.     34,749 

.  2,142,054 

.     501,950 

$3,425,313 
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Making  the  sum  of  near  three  millions  a. 
half  transferred  to  London,  to  lie  idle  in  t.  j 
hands  of  an  agent,  while  that  very  money  was 
BQUcezed  out  of  a  few  cities  here ;  and  tho  whole 
country,  and  tho  halls  of  Congress,  were  filled 
with  the  deafening  din  of  tho  cry,  that  the  bank 
was  forced  to  curtail,  to  supply  tho  loss  in  her 
own  coffers  from  the  removal  of  the  deposits ! 
And  worse  yet  1    The  bank  had,  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  agents,  a  large  sum  when  tho  trans- 
fers of  these  panic  collections  began ;  making  in 
the  whole,  the  sum  of  $4,261,201,  on  tho  first 
day  of  July  liwt,  which  was  lying  idle  in  her 
agents'  hands  ia  London,  drawing  littlo  or  no 
interest  there,  while  squeezed  out  of  tho  hands 
of  those  who  were  paying  bank  interest  here, 
near  seven  per  cent. ;  and  had  afterwards  to  go 
into  brokers'  hands  to  borrow  at  one  or  two  per 
cent,  a  month.    Even  now,  at  the  last  returns 
on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  this  money  (.'iii2,C78,00(j)  was 
Btill  lying  idle  in  tho  hands  of  the  Barings! 
waiting  till  foreign  exchange  can  bo  put  up  again 
to  eight  or  ten  per  cent    Tho  enormity  of  this 
conduct,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  aggravated  by  the 
notorious  fact,  that  the  transfers  of  this  money 
were  made  by  sinking  the  price  of  exchange  as 
low  as  five  per  cent,  below  par,  when  shippers 
and  planters  had  bills  to  sell ;  and  raising  it 
eight  per  cent,  above  par  when  merchants  and 
importers  had  to  buy ;  thus  double  taxing  the 
commerce  of  the  country — double  taxing  the 
producer  and  consumer— and  making  a  fluctua- 
tion of  thirteen  per  cent,  in  foreign  exchange, 
in  the  brief  space  of  six  months.    And  all  this 
to  make  money  scaree  at  home  while  charging 
that  scarcity  upon  the  President!    Thus  com- 
bining calumny  and    stock-jobbing  with    the 
diabolical  attempt  to  ruin  the  country,  or  to 
rule  it." 

The  next  glaring  fact  which  showed  tho  enor- 
mous culpability  of  tho  bank  in  making  the 
pressure  and  distress,  was  the  abduction  of 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  hard  dollars 
from  New  Orleans,  whilo  distressing  tho  busi- 
ness community  there  by  refusal  of  discounts 
and  tho  curtailment  of  loans,  under  pretence  of 
making  up  what  she  lost  there  by  the  removal 
of  the  deposits.  The  fact  of  the  abduction  was 
detected  in  the  monthly  reports  still  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  full  proof 
of  the  wantonness  and  wickedness  of  the  pres- 
sure, as  the  amount  thus  squcezeu  out  of  the 
community  was  immediately  transferred  to  Phi- 
ladelphia or  New- York ;  to  be  thence  shipped  to 
London.  Mr. Benton  thus  exposed  this  iniquity: 

"The  next  fact,  Mr.  fi.  said,  was  the  abduction 
of  an  immense  amount  of  specie  from  New  Or- 
gans, at  the  moment  the  Western  produce  was 


arriving  there ;  and  thus  disabling  the  merchants 
from  buying  that  produce,  and  thereby  sinking 
its  price  nearly  one  half;  and  all  under  the  false 
pretext  of  supplying  the  loss  in  its  coffers,  occa- 
sioned by  tho  removal  of  the  deposits. 

'•  Tho  falscJiood  and  wickedness  of  this  con- 
duct will  appear  from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time 
of  tho  removal  of  the  deposits,  in  October,  tho 
public  deposits,  in  the  New  Orleans  branch,  wcro 
far  less  than  the  amount  afterwards  curtailed, 
and  sent  off;  and  that  these  deposits  wore  not 
entirely  drawn  out,  for  many  months  after  the 
curtailment  and  abduction  of  tho  money.  Thus, 
the  public  deposits,  in  October,  were : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Treasurer 

of  the  United  States,  $294,228  62 

"  In  the  name  of  public  officers,      173,764  C4 

$467,993  26 

"  In  all,  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
"  In  March,  there  was  still  on  hand : 

"In  the  nameof  tho  Treasurer,    $40,266  28 


"In  tho  name  of  public  officers. 


03,671 


80 


$103,938  08 

"In  all,  upwards  «f  one  hundred  thousand 
dolbrs;  and  making  the  actual  withdrawal  of 
deposits,  at  that  branch,  but  $360,000,  and  that 
paid  out  gradually,  in  the  discharge  of  govern- 
ment demands. 

"  Now,  what  was  tho  actual  curtailment,  dur- 
ing tho  samo  period?  It  is  shown  from  the 
monthly  statements,  that  these  curtailments,  on 
local  loans,  were  $788,904 ;  being  upwards  of 
double  tho  amount  of  deposits,  miscalled  re- 
moved; for  they  wcro  not  removed ;  but  only 
paid  out  in  the  regular  progress  of  government 
disbursement,  and  actually  remaining  in  the  mass 
of  circulation,  and  much  of  it  in  the  bank  itself. 
But  the  specie  removed  during  the  same  time ! 
that  was  the  fact,  the  damning  fact,  upon  which 
he  relied.    This  abduction  was : 

"In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, $334,647  }  ,„.  ,  ^ 
"  In  the  month  of  March,     808,084  \  "'  "'  '*"* 

$1,142,731 

"  Making  near  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars, at  the  least.  Mr.  B.  repeated,  at  the  least ; 
for  a  monthly  statement  does  not  show  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  month  which  might  also  bo 
sent  off;  and  the  statement  could  only  be  relied 
on  for  so  much  as  appeared  a  month  before  the 
abduction  was  made.  Probably  the  sum  was 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  hard,  dol- 
lars, thus  taken  away  from  New  Orleans  last 
winter,  by  stopping  accommodations,  calliiifr  in 
loans,  breaking  up  domestic  exchange,  creatini? 
panic  and  pressure,  and  sinking  the  price  of  ail 
produce;  that  the  mother  bank  might  transfer 
funds  to  London,  gamble  in  foreign  exchange, 
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spread  dcaolatu^n  and  terror  tlirouph,  tho  land ; 
and  then  charge  tho  whole  upon  the  Prcaidcnt' 
of  the  United  S.ates;  and  end  with  the  p;rand 
consunimation  c(  bringinf^  ^f  new  political  party 
into  power,  and  perpetuating  its  own  charter." 

Mr.  Benton  commented  on  tho  barcTncedness 
of  running  out  an  immense  line  of  diacounts,  ho 
Eoon  done  after  tho  rise  of  the  Inst  session  of 
Congress,  and  so  suddenly,  that  tho  friends  of 
the  bonk,  in  remote  ])lacc8,  not  having  had  time 
to  be  informed  of  the  "  reversal  of  tho  bank 
screws,"  were  still  in  ftdl  chorus,  justifying  tho 
curtailment;  and  conchidcd  with  denouncing 
the  report  as  e.v  parte,  and  remarking  upon  tho 
success  of  the  committee  in  finding  what  they 
were  not  sent  to  look  for,  and  not  Ending  what 
they  ought  to  have  found.    He  E.iid : 

'•  These  are  some  of  tho  nstouni'li',";  iniquities 
which  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  tho  cominittee, 
while  they  have  been  so  successful  in  their  anti- 
quarian researches  into  Andrew  Jacksou's  and 
I'elix  Grundy's  letters,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  intoA^rtin  Van  Burcn's  and  Thonins  II.  Ben- 
ton's, six  or  eight  years  ago ;  letters  which  every 
public  man  is  called  upon  to  give  to  his  neighbors, 
or  constituents ;  which  no  public  man  ought  to 
refuse,  or,  in  all  probability  ever  did  refuse ;  and 
which  are  so  os^rjutntiously  paraded  in  tho  re- 
port, and  so  emp  w'ically  read  in  this  chamber, 
with  pause  and  (V'sture,  and  with  such  a  sym- 
pathetic look  for  tho  ex/iected  smile  from  tho 
friends  of  tho  bank  ;  letttra  which,  so  far  as  ' 
was  concerned,  had  been  u.sed  to  make  the  com- 
mittee the  organ  of  a  falsehood.  And  new,  Mr. 
B.  would  be  glad  to  know,  who  put  the  conmiit- 
teo  on  tho  scent  of  those  old  musty  letters ;  for 
there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution,  under  which 
they  acted,  to  conduct  their  footstepa  to  tho  silent 
covert  of  that  small  game." 

Mr.  Tyler  made  a  brief  reply,  in  defence  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  he  said : 

"  The  senator  from  Missouri  Imd  denominated 
the  report '  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  bank.' 
IIo  had  said  that  it  justified  the  bank  in  its 
course  of  curtailment,  during  the  last  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Sir,  if  the 
hononible  senator  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  reading,  or  had  waited  to  have  it  in  print,  he 
would  not  have  liazardcd  such  a  declaration. 
He  would  have  perceived  that  that  whole  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  tho  Senate. 
The  committee  had  presented  both  sides  of  the 
question — the  view  most  favorable,  and  that 
most  unfavorable,  to  the  institution.  It  exhib- 
ited the  measures  of  the  Executive  and  those  of 
tho  bank  consequent  upon  them,  on  the  one 
eide,  and  the  available  resources  of  tho  bank  on 
tho  other.  Tho  fact  that  its  circulation  of 
§19,000,000  was  protected  by  specie  to  tho 


amount  of  $10,000,000,  and  claims  on  the  Stat« 
banks  exceeding  !li;2,00O,000,  which  were  equal  to 
spceio^that  its  puivhaso  of  domestic  cxchanpe 
had  so  declined,  from  May  to  October,  m  to 
placo  at  its  disposal  moiv  than  l!{l5,()UO,i)nO; 
something   more   thnn   a  doubt    is   expivwd 
whether,    nnder   onlinary  circunistnncex,  tlw 
bank  would  have  been  justified  in  ciirtuiiin;;  ita 
discounts.    So,  too,  in  regard  to  a  |x'rsevrraiia' 
in  its  measures  of  precaution  as  long  n.s  it  did 
a  summary  of  facts  is  given  to  enable  the  Sen- 
ato  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  tliv  coiirso 
pursued  by  the  bank.    The  oflbrt  of  tlie  com- 
mittee has  been  to  present  these  subjects  fairly 
to  tho  Senate  and  tho  country.     They  liavu 
sought '  nothing  to  extenuate,'  nor  havu  tlicy 
'set  down  ought  in  malice.'    The  stntemints 
are  presented  to  tho  senator,  for  hia  cnjin  nmi 
deliberate  consideration — to  each  senator,  to  lo 
weighed  as  becomes  liis  high  station.  And  wiat 
is  the  course  of  the  honorable  senator  ?    Tlie 
moment  ho  (Mr.  T.)  coidd  return  to  his  soat 
from  the  Clerk's  table,  the  gentleman  |ioiiiic(s 
upon  tho  report,  and  makes  assertions  wiiicli  a 
careful  perusal  of  it  would  cause  him  to  liiiow 
it  does  not  contain.    On  one  sulycct,  tlie  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  bill  of  rxcliaiigt,  and 
the  damages  consequent  on  its  protest,  tlio  com- 
mittee had  expressed  tho  opinion,  that  the  pov- 
ernment  was  in  error,  and  he,  ns  a  mcinlcr  of 
that  committee,  would  licclare  liis  own  convic- 
tion that  that  opinion  was  Ko\nul  ami  nmintaiii- 
ablo  before  any  fair  and  impartial  trilnmai  in 
tho  world.    Certain  persons  started  Uuk  with 
alarm,  at  tho  mere  mention  of  a  eouit  of  justici', 
The  trial  by  jury  had  become  hateful  in  tlieir 
eyes.    Tho  gi-eat  principles  of  vuif^^a  rlwiii' 
are  to  bo  overlooked,  and  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  tho  bill  of  rights  are  become  too  (ili!- 
fashioned  to  be  valuable.     Popular  prejudifts 
are  to  be  addressed,  and  instead  of  an  apjieal  W 
the  calm  judgment  of  mankind,  every  lurking 
prejudice  Ls  to  bo  awakened,  because  a  coriioi-a- 
tion,  or  a  set  of  individuals,  have  believed  tliini- 
selves  wronged  by  the  accounting  officers  ef  tlie 
treasury,  and  have  had  the  temerity  and  impu- 
dence to  take  a  course  calcidated  to  brin;;  tlitir 
rights  before  the  forum  of  the  courts.  Let  tho  c 
who  see  cause  to  pursue  this  course  rejoice  as 
they  may  please,  and  exult  in  the  success  which 
attends  it.    I'or  one,  I  renounce  it  as  umvertLy 
American  statesmen.    The  connnittco  had  ad- 
dressed  a  eoljer  and  temperate  but  flnn  arfii 
mcnt,  upon  this  subject,  to  the  Senate;  iir.ii, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  that  august  Loiiv, 
and  before  the  whole  American  jwople,  lie  nA- 
cd  upon  that  argument  for  the  truth  of  llicopiii- 
ion  adv.inced.    An  opinion,  for  the  honesty  of 
which,  on  his  own  part,  he  would  avouch,  alicr 
tho  most  solemn  manner,-  under  tiie  umittcriiUe 
obligations  ho  was  under  to  his  Creator. 

"  The  senator  had  also  spoken  in  strong  lan- 
guage as  to  that  part  of  the  report  whicii  rclatd 
to  tho  committee  of  exchange,  lie  had  (aid 
that  a  false  issue  had  been  presented— that  tiw 
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Uto  Scrrctnry  of  the  TrcaHiirv  (Mr.  Taney^  ho'l ' 
■ever  conteniied  tlint  tho  bnnk  im<l  no  right  to 
appoint  IX  conimittco  of  exchanjjc — that  such  n 
committi'O  was  apnointwl  hy  all  bankn.  In  this 
iMt  (K'claration  tho  gentleman  is  correct.  All 
banl<8  have  a  cominitteo  to  purchnso  exchange. 
But  Mr.  T.  would  admonish  tho  genlleiunn  to 
l)owarc.  He  would  find  himself  condemning 
liim  whom  ho  wished  to  defend.  Mr.  Tunov's 
vcrv  liinguaRO  is  quoted  in  tho  n'|)ort.  llo  places 
the  vi'i'*'''^"  '^^  '''°  *''"*'''*^^''  distinctly  on  the 
cround  that  tho  business  of  tho  bank  is  intrust- 
ed to  thm)  members  on  tho  exc.haiipo  committee, 
when  the  chartiT  requires  that  not  less  than 
dovcn  shall  constitute  a  board  to  do  business. 
His  vory  words  are  given  in  tho  report,  so  that 
lie  cannot  be  misunderstood  j  and  tho  commen- 
tary of  the  committee  consists  in  n  mere  narra- 
tive of  facts.  Little  more  is  done  than  to  give 
facts  and  the  honorable  senator  takes  tho  alann ; 
and  in  his  effort  to  rescue  tho  late  Secretary 
from  their  inlluencc,  plunges  him  still  deeper 
into  dilflculty. 

'•Tlio  senator  had  loudly  talked  of  tho  coni- 
mittco having  been  made  an  instrument  of,  by 
the  bank.  For  himself,  ho  renounced  tho  as- 
cription. IIo  would  tell  the  honorable  senator 
that  ho  could  not  bo  niado  an  instrument  of  by 
tlie  bank,or  by  a  still  greater  and  more  formidable 
p6wcr,  the  administration,  lie  stood  upon  that 
tloor  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  ho 
was  Bent  thero.  In  tho  consciousness  of  his 
ort-n  honesty,  he  stood  linn  and  croc  t.  llo  would 
woi'ship  alone  at  tho  slirino  of  truth  and  of  honor. 
It  was  a  precious  thing,  in  tho  eyes  of  somo 
men,  to  bask  in  tho  sunshine  of  power.  IIo 
rested  only  upon  tho  support,  which  had  never 
failed  him,  of  tho  high  and  lofty  feelings  of  his 
constituents,  llo  would  not  bo  an  instrument 
even  in  their  hands,  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  require  it  of  him,  to  gratify  an  unrighteous 
motive." 


oil  mentiote.  l.     HcconUly 
'>mmini!tl  by  such  or- 


CHAPTER    CXVII. 

FKENCII  Sl'OLIATlONS  ItEFOKE  1800. 

These  claims  had  acquired  an  imposing  aspect 
by  this  time.  They  were  called  "  prior  "  to  tho 
year  1800 ;  but  how  much  prior  was  not  shown, 
and  they  might  reach  back  to  the  establishment 
of  our  independence.  Their  payment  by  the 
United  States  rested  upon  assumptions  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  tho  demand,  and  on 
which  the  bill  was  framed.  It  assumed,^/-*/ — 
fhat  illegal  seizures,  detentions,  captures,  con- 
demnations, and  confiscations  were  made  of  tho 
Vessels  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 


States  before  tli' 
— That  these  act>  h  . 
dors  and  under  such  circuinsliiini's,  as  gave  tho 
HuH'crers  a  right  to  indennnty  from  tiro  French 
government.  7'Ai;(%— That  those  claims  had 
been  annulled  by  tho  United  States  for  public 
considerations.  /•')i(?7/i/i/— That  this  annul- 
ment gave  these  sufTorers  a  just  claim  upon  tho 
Uriited  States  for  tho  amount  of  their  losses. 
Upon  thoKo  four  assumptions  tho  bill  rested — 
some  of  them  disputable  in  point  offact,  and  others 
in  point  of  law.  Of  these  latter  was  tho  assump- 
tion of  tho  liability  of  tho  United  States  to  be- 
come paymasters  themselves  In  cases  whore 
failing,  by  war  or  negotiation,  to  obtain  redress 
they  mako  a  treaty  settlement,  surrendering  or 
abandoning  claims.  This  is  an  assumption  con- 
trary to  reason  and  law.  Every  nation  is  bound 
to  give  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  their  citizens ;  but  tho  government  is  tho 
judge  of  tho  measure  and  degree  of  that  pro- 
tection ;  and  is  not  bound  to  treat  for  over,  or 
to  light  for  over,  to  obtain  such  redress.  After 
having  done  its  best  for  tho  indemnity  of  some 
individuals,  it  is  bound  to  consider  what  is  duo 
to  tho  whole  community — and  to  act  accordingly; 
and  tho  unredressed  citizens  have  to  put  up 
with  their  losses  if  abandoned  at  the  general  set- 
tlement which,  sooner  or  lacer,  must  terminate 
all  national  controversies.  All  this  was  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  speech  on 
these  French  claims  upon  tho  bill  of  tho  pro- 
sent  year.    Ho  said : 

"IIo  was  well  aware  that  tho  interests  of 
individuals  ought  to  be  supported  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  a  certain  degree,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  governments  were  bound  to  push 
such  interest  to  tho  extremity  of  war — ho  did 
not  admit  that  the  rights  of  tho  whole  were  to 
bo  jeoparded  by  tho  claims  of  individuals — tho 
safety  of  tho  community  was  paramount  to  tho 
claims  of  private  citizens.  lie  would  proceed 
to  SCO  if  tho  interests  of  our  citizens  had  been 
neglected  by  this  government.  These  claims 
have  been  urged  from  year  to  year,  with  all  tho 
earnestness  and  zeal  due  from  the  nation.  But 
they  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  negotia- 
tions were  in  vain.  We  then  assumed  a  hostile 
position.  During  tho  year  '98,  more  than 
twenty  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  upon  this 
very  subject — somo  for  raising  troops — some  for 
providing  arms  and  munitions  of  war — somo  for 
fitting  out  a  naval  force,  aud  so  on.  AVas  this 
neglecting  the  claims  of  our  citizens'/  Wo 
went  as  far  as  tho  interests  of  tho  nation  would 
I  permit     We  prosecuted  these  claims  to  lh& 
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rery  rcrpo  of  pltmjfinn  into  that  dn'ndfiil  wap 
then  dcHoIatinf;  Kiiroiio.  The  povi'rnmont  then 
ixMuetl  its  ]iroclamation  nt  neutrality  and  non 
intercourse.  Mr.  U.  next  proreecled  to  show 
that  France  had  no  just  claims  upon  us,  aris- 
infi;  from  tlie  guaranty.  This  piaraiity  ap^ninst 
Franco  was  not  considorcd  binding,  even  by 
Franco  herself,  any  fnrtlier  tlian  was  consistent 
with  our  relations  with  other  nations ;  tliat  it 
was  so  declared  by  her  nunister  i  and,  moreover, 
that  sho  aclcnowledti^Ml  the  justice  of  our  neu- 
trality. These  treaties  liad  been  violated  by 
Franco,  and  tho  United  States  could  not  surety 
bo  bound  by  treaties  which  sho  had  herself  vio- 
lated; and  consequently,  wo  \^'ero  under  no 
obli|;ation  on  account  of  th3  guaranty.  Mr.  li, 
went  on  to  show  that,  by  tho  terms  of  tho 
treaty  of  1800,  the  debts  duo  to  our  citizens 
had  not  been  relin<iuishcd : — that  as  the  guaran- 
ty did  not  exist,  iind  us  tho  claims  had  not 
l)ccn  abandoned,  Mr.  B.  conchnled  that  these 
claims  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  this  government. 
Ho  was  oitposcd  to'  gt)ing  back  thirty-four  years 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  tho  constituted  authori- 
ties of  that  time.  There  should  bo  a  stability 
in  tho  government,  and  ho  was  not  disposed  to 
question  tho  judgment  of  the  man  (Washing- 
ton) who  ha,s  justly  been  called  tho  first  in  war 
and  the  first  in  peace.  Wo  are  sitting  hero  to 
rejudgo  tho  decisions  of  tho  government  thirty- 
four  years  since." 

This  is  well  stated,  and  the  conclusion  just 
and  logical,  that  wo  ought  not  to  go  back  thir- 
ty-four years  to  call  in  question  the  judgment 
of  AVoshington's  administration.  IIo  was  look- 
ing to  tho  latest  date  of  the  claims  when  ho  said 
thirty -four  years,  which  surely  was  enough; 
but  Washington's  decision  in  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality  was  seven  years  before  that  time  ; 
and  the  claims  themselves  have  the  year  1800 
for  their  period  of  limitation — not  of  commence- 
ment, which  was  many  years  before.  This 
doctrine  of  governmental  liability  when  aban- 
doning tho  claims  of  citizens  for  which  indem- 
nity could  not  bo  obtained,  is  unknown  in  other 
countries,  and  was  unknown  in  ours  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  tho  government.  There  was  a  case 
of  this  abandonment  in  our  early  history  which 
rested  upon  no  "assumption"  of  fact,  but  on 
the  fact  itself;  and  in  which  no  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  novel  doctrine.  It  was  the 
case  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  tho  British 
troops  at  tho  close  of  tho  Revolutionary  War, 
and  for  which  indemnity  was  stipulated  in  tho 
treaty  of  peace.  Great  Britain  refused  that  in- 
demnity ;  and  after  vain  efforts  to  obtain  it  by 
the  Gongreas  of  the  confederation,  and  after- 


wards under  Washington's  administration,  thii 
claim  of  indemnity,  no  longer  resting  upon  i 
claim  of  tho  sufferers,  but  upon  a  treaty  8tipu. 
lation — upon  an  article  in  a  tivaty  for  thiii 
benefit — was  abandoned  to  obtain  a  r  oncrul  oil- 
vantago  for  tho  wholo  community  iu  tho  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain.  As  tlie,«« 
claims  for  French  spoliations  are  still  continued 
(1850),  I  give  some  of  the  speeches  for  and 
against  them  fifteen  years  ago,  believing  that 
they  present  tho  strength  of  tho  argument  on 
both  sides.  Tho  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Web- 
stcr  presented  tho  case :     . 

"  He  should  content  himself  with  stating  verv 
briefly  an  outline  of  the  grounds  on  which  tliesQ 
claims  are  supposed  to  rest,  and  then  leave  tlie 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  tho  Senate.  He 
however,  should  bo  happy,  in  tho  course  of  tlij 
debato,  to  make  such  explanations  as  tnij^ht  be 
called  for.  It  would  bo  seen  that  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  mako  satisfaction,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  flvo  millions  of  dollars,  to  such  citi- 
zens of  the  United  StateSj  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, as  had  valid  claims  for  indemnity  on 
the  French  government,  rising  out  of  illegal 
captures,  detentions,  and  condemnations,  made 
or  committed  on  their  property  prior  to  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1800.  This  bill  sup- 
posed two  or  three  leading  propositions  to  b« 
true. 

"  It  supposed,  in  tho  first  place,  that  illegal 
seizures,  detentions,  captures,  condemnation') 
and  confiscations,  were  made,  of  tho  vessels  and 
property  of  tho  citizens  of  tho  United  States 
before  the  30th  September,  1800. 

"  It  supposed,  in  tho  second  place,  that  thc.v 
acts  of  wrong  were  committed  by  such  orders 
and  under  such  circumstances,  as  that  the  s«' 
fercrs  had  a  just  right  and  claim  for  inderanitjr 
from  tho  hands  of  tho  governiucnt  of  Franc 

"  Going  on  these  two  propositions,  tho  bill 
assumed  one  other,  and  that,  was,  that  all  siioh 
claims  on  Franco  as  came  within  a  prescribed 
period,  or  down  to  a  prescribed  period,  had  been 
annulled  by  tho  United  States,  and  that  this 
gave  them  a  right  to  claim  indemnity  from  this 
government.  It  supposed  a  liability  in  justic», 
in  fairness  and  equity,  on  the  part  of  this  gor- 
ernraent,  to  make  the  indemnity.  These  were 
tho  grounds  on  which  tho  bill  was  framed. 
That  there  were  many  such  confiscations  no  on« 
doubted,  and  many  such  acts  of  wrong  as  vrer» 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  Thaf 
they  were  committed  by  Frenchmen,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  gave  those  who  suffered 
wrong  an  unquestionable  right  to  claim  indem- 
nity from  tho  French  government,  nobody,  lie 
supposed,  at  this  day,  would  question.  There 
were  two  questions  which  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  two  only  occurred  to 
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him  at  that  moment.  The  one  won, '  On  what 
nvund  was  tho  government  of  tho  United  States 
inswcrable  to  any  extent  for  tho  ii\jury  dono  to 
these  claimants  ? '  The  other, '  To  what  extent 
irastho  government  In  Justice  bound?'  And 
jlrgt-^(  tho  llrst.  '  Why  was  it  that  tho  gov- . 
crnment  of  tho  United  States  had  become  rc- 
linonsiblo  in  law  or  equity  to  its  citizens,  for  tho 
claims— for  any  indemnity  for  tho  wrongs  com- 
mitted on  their  commerce  by  tho  subjects  of 
France  bi'foro  1800?' 

'•  'I'o  this  question  there  was  an  answer,  which, 
\rhether  satisfactory  or  not,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  a  very  short  one.  It  was,  that, 
by  a  treaty  between  Franco  and  tho  United 
States,  bearing  date  tho  30th  of  Septeiuber, 
1800,  in  a  political  capacity,  the  government  of 
the  Unitoa  States  discharged  and  rclea,sed  the 
government  of  Franco  from  this  indemnity.  It 
went  upon  the  ground,  which  was  sustained  by 
all  the  correspondence  which  had  preceded  the 
treaty  of  1800,  that  tho  disputes  arising  be- 
tween tho  two  countries  should  be  settled  by  a 
negotiation.  And  claims  and  pretensions  hav- 
ing been  asserted  on  either  side,  commissioners 
on  tho  part  of  the  United  States  were  sent  out 
to  assert  and  maintain  tho  claims  of  indemnity 
which  they  demanded ;  while  commissioners  ap- 
pointetl  on  the  part  of  France  asserte<l  a  claim 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  stipulations  made  in  '78, 
which  they  said  the  United  States  had  promised 
to  fulfil,  and  in  order  to  carry  into  cH'ect  the 
treaty  ot  al'.ianjo  of  the  same  date,  viz, :  Feb- 
ruary, 1778, 

"The  negotiation  ultimately  terminated,  and  a 
treaty  was  finally  ratified  upon  tho  terms  and 
conditions  of  an  oft'set  of  the  respective  claims 
acainst  each  other,  and  for  ever ;  so  that  the 
Inited  States  government,  by  the  surrender 
and  discharge  of  these  claims  of  its  citizens,  had 
made  this  surrender  to  the  French  government 
to  obtain  for  itself  a  discharge  from  the  onerous 
liabilities  imposed  upon  them  by  tho  treaty  of 
1778,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  fulfilling  other 
Uipulations  proclaimed  in  the  treaty  ol^  com- 
merce of  that  year,  and  which,  if  not  fulfilled, 
might  have  brought  about  a  war  with  Franco, 
This  was  tho  ground  on  which  these  claims 
rested. 

'•  Heretofore,  when  tho  subject  had  been  before 
Congress,  gentlemen  had  taken  this  view  of  the 
case ;  and  ho  believed  there  was  a  report  pre- 
sented to  tho  Senate  at  tlie  time,  which  set  forth 
that  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  being  left  open, 
the  United  States  had  done  these  claimants  no 
injury,  and  that  it  did  not  exempt  tho  govern- 
ment of  France  from  liability." 

Mr.  Wright,  of  New- York,  spoke  fully  against 
the  bill,  and  upon  a  close  view  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  all  tho  law  of  the  case  as  grow- 
ing out  01  treaties  or  found  in  the  law  of  nations. 
His  speech  was  no*  only  a  mastei  ly  argument. 


bnt  an  historical  monument,  going  back  to  the 
flrst  treaty  with  Prance  in  1778,  and  coming 
down  through  our  legislation  and  diplomacy  o« 
French  questions  to  the  time  of  its  delivery.  A 
Hcparato  chapter  is  duo  to  this  great  speech  j 
and  it  will  bo  given  entire  in  tho  next  one. 
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"Mr.  Wright  under.sU\«  ♦'•■     ,,.  iub 

bill  to  put  its  merits  upon  tho       ;Io' 
ground  that  tlio  government  01  tlj.  '     n  .ISi  .. 
had  released  France  from  tUo  ■    i 

claims  for  a  consideration,  pas^  ii  i. 

the  boncHt  of  our  governmi    ' 
in  valiu-  to  the  claims  themsr  .c,  SV.  said 

he  should  argue  tho  several  questions  ])rcscnted, 
upon  tho  supposition  that  this  was  tho  extent 
to  which  the  friends  of  tho  bill  had  gone,  or 
were  disposed  to  go,  in  claiming  a  liability  on 
tho  part  of  tho  United  States  to  pay  the  claim- 
ants; and,  thus  understood,  ho  was  ready  to 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  tho  strength  of  this 
position. 

"  His  flrst  duty,  then,  wos  to  examine  the  re- 
lations existing  between  Franco  nnd  the  United 
States  prior  to  tho  commencement  of  tho  dis- 
turbances out  of  which  these  claims  have  arisen ; 
and  the  discharge  of  this  duty  would  compel  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  reference  to  the  several 
treaties  which,  at  that  period,  governed  those 
relations. 

"  The  seventeenth  article  of  tho  treaty  of  am- 
ity and  commerce  of  tho  Cth  February,  1778, 
was  the  first  of  these  references,  and  that  article 
was  in  the  following  words : 

"  'Art.  17.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  tho  ships  of 
war  of  either  party,  and  privateers,  freely  to 
carry  whithersoever  they  please  tho  ships  and 
goods  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  duty  to  tho  officers  of  the 
admiralty  or  any  other  judges;  nor  sliall  such 
prizes  be  arrested  or  seized  when  they  corao  to 
or  enter  tho  ports  of  either  party  j  nor  shall  the 
searchers  or  other  officers  of  those  places  search 
the  same,  or  make  examination  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  such  prizes  ;  but  they  may  hoist 
sail  at  any  time  and  depart  and  carry  their 
prizes  to  the  places  expivssed  in  their  commis- 
sions, which  the  commanders  of  such  ships  of 
war  shall  be  obliged  to  show ;  on  the  contrary, 
no  shelter  or  refuge  shall  be  given  in  their  ports 
to  such  as  shall  have  made  prize  of  the  subjects, 
people,  or  property  of  either  of  the  parties ;  but 
if  such  shall  come  in,  being  forced  by  stress  of 
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weather,  or  the  danger  of  the  sea,  all  proper 
means  shall  be  vigorously  used,  that  they  go 
out  and  retire  from  thence  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"  This  article,  Mr.  W.  said,  would  bo  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  material  of  all  the  stipula- 
tions between  the  two  nations,  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  disturbances,  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  in  1793,  until  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
September,  1800.  The  privileges  claimed  by 
France,  and  the  exclusions  she  insisted  on  as 
applicable  to  the  other  belligerent  Powers,  were 
fruitful  sources  of  complaint  on  both  sides,  and 
constituted  many  material  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  nations  through  this  en- 
tire interval.  What  these  claims  were  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  how  far  they  were  admitted 
by  the  United  States,  and  how  far  controverted, 
will,  Mr.  W.  said,  bo  more  properly  considered 
in  another  part  of  the  argument.  As  connected, 
however,  with  this  branch  of  the  relations,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  same  treaty,  which  was  in 
the  following  words : 

"^Art.  22.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  for- 
eign privateers,  not  belonging  to  subjects  of  the 
Most  Christian  King,  nor  citizens  of  the  said 
United  States,  who  have  commissions  from  any 
other  prinoS  or  State  in  enmity  with  either  na- 
tion, to  lit  their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  aforesaid  parties,  to  sell 
what  they  have  taken,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever  to  exchange  their  ships,  merchan- 
dises, or  any  other  lading;  neither  shall  they  be 
allowed  oven  to  purchase  victuals,  except  such 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  next 
port  of  that  prince  or  State  from  which  they 
have  commissions.' 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  now  passed  to  a  different 
branch  of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  established  by  this  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  which  was  the  reciprocal  right  of 
either  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  with  the  enemies 
of  the  other,  restricted  only  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  same  treat/  in  relation  to  articles  to  be 
considered  contraband  of  war.  This  reciprocal 
right  is  defined  in  the  twenty-third  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  in  the  words  following : 

" '  A  rt.  23.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  suigu- 
lar  the  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and 
the  citizens,  people,  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  sail  with  their  ships  with  all 
manner  of  liberty  and  security,  no  distinction 
being  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandises laden  thereon,  from  any  port  to  the 
places  of  those  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall 
be  at  enmity  with  the  Most  Christian  King,  or 
the  United  States.  It  sliall  likewise  be  lawful 
for  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  aforesaid  to  \>ail 
with  the  ships  and  merciiandises  aforementioned, 
and  to  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security 
from  the  places,  ports,  and  havens  of  those  who 
are  enemies  of  both  or  either  party,  without  any 
opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not  only 


directly  from  the  places  of  the  enen\y  aforcmeni 
tioned  to  neutral  places,  but  also  from  one  plan 
belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belong- 
ing  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  prince,  or  under  seven], 
.And  it  is  hereby  stipulated  that  free  ships  shall 
also  give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every 
thing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt 
which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  belon". 
ing  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  confederates,  al- 
though the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof 
should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either,  con- 
traband goods  being  always  excepted.  It  is  also 
agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  be 
extended  to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free 
ship,  with  this  effect,  that  although  they  beene 
niies  to  both  or  either  party,  they  are  not  to  be 
takon  out  of  that  free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers 
and  in  actual  service  of  the  enemies.' 

"  The  restrictions  as  to  articles  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  nations  as  contraband  of  war 
Mr.  W.  said,  were  to  be  found  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  article  of  this  same  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  and  were  as  follows: 

'■'■'■  Art.  24.   This  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  contraband,  and  under  this 
name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  goods,  shall 
be  comprehended  arms,  great  guns,  bombs,  with 
fuses  and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  can- 
non ball,  gunpowder,  match,  pikes,  swords,  lan- 
ces, spears,  halberds,  mortars,  petaids,  grenades, 
saltpetre,  muskets,  musket  ball,  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  and  the  like  kinds  of  arms 
proper  for  arming  soldiers,  musket  rests,  belts, 
horses  with  their  furniture,  and  all  other  wa^ 
like  instruments  whatever.    These  merchandi- 
ses which  follow  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband  or  prohibited  goods ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other  manufactures 
woven  of  any  wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any  other 
material  whatever;  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel, 
together  with  the  species  whereof  they  are  used 
to  be  made ;  gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined  as 
uncoined :  tin,  iron,  latten,  copper,  brass,  coals; 
as  also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of 
corn  and  pulse :  tobacco,  and  likewise  all  man- 
ner of  spices;  salted  and  smoked  flesh, salted 
fish,  cheese,  and  butter,  beer,  oils,  wines,  sugars, 
and  all  sorts  of  salts  ;  and,  in  general,  all  proris- 
ions  which  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  sustenance  of  life ;  furthermore, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  ropt'S, 
cables,  sails,  sail  cloths,  anchors,  and  any  part 
of  ancliors,  also  ships'  masts,  planks,  boards,  and 
beams,  of  what  trees  soever ;  and  all  other  tilings 
proper  cither  for  building  or  repairing  ships,  and 
all  other  goods  whatever  which  have  not  btoa 
worked  into  the  forniofiiny  instrument  or  thing 
prepared  for  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  shall  not  be 
reputed  contraband,  much  less  such  as  have  been 
already  wrought  and  made  up  for  any  other  use  • 
all  which  shall  be  wholly  reckoned  among  free 
goods  i  as  likewise  all  other  merchandises  ud 
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things  whicH  are  not  comprehended  and  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  foregoing  enumeration  of 
contraband  goods,  bo  that  they  may  bo  trans- 
ported and  carried  in  the  freest  manner  by  the 
Bubjccts  of  both  confederates,  even  to  the  places 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  such  towns  or  places  be- 
ing only  excepted  aa  are  at  that  time  besieged, 
blocked  up,  or  invested.' 

"Mr.  W.  said  this  closed  his  references  to  this 
treaty  with  the  remark,  which  he  wished  care- 
fully borne  in  mind,  that  the  accepted  public  law 
was  greatly  departed  from  in  this  la£t  article. 
Provisions,  in  their  broadest  sense,  materials  for 
ships  rigging  for  ships,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
articles  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  long  exception 
in  the  article  of  the  treaty,  were  articles  contra- 
band of  war  .by  the  law  of  nations.    This  article, 
therefore,  placed  our  commerce  with  France  upon 
a  footing  widely  different,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
France  and  any  third  power,  from  the  rules  which 
would  regulate  that  commerce  with  the  other 
belligerent,  with  whom  we  might  not  have  a 
eimilar  commercial  treaty.    Such  was  its  effect  as 
compared  with  our  relations  with  England,  with 
which  power  we  had  no  commei-cial  treaty  what- 
ever but  depended  upon  the  law  of  nations  as 
our  commercial  rule  and  standard  of  intercourse. 
"  Mr.  W.  said  he  now  passed  to  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Franco  and  the  United  States, 
of  the  same  date  with  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  before  referred  to,  and  his  first  re- 
ference was  to  the  11th  article  of  this  latter 
treaty.    It  was  in  the  following  words : 

"'ylrt.  11.  The  two  parties  guarantee  mutual- 
ly from  the  present  time,  and  for  ever,  against 
all  other  powers,  to  wit :  The  United  States  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  present  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well 
as  those  which  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  trea- 
ty of  peace:  And  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
guarantees  on  his  part  to  the  United  States,  their 
liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  government 
as  commerce,  and  also  their  possessions,  and  the 
additions  or  conquests  that  their  confederation 
may  obtain  during  the  war,  from  any  of  the  do- 
minions now  or  heretofore  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  conformable  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  above  written,  the  whole 
as  their  possessions  shall  bo  fixed  and  assured  to 
the  said  States  at  the  moment  of  the  cessation 
of  their  present  war  with  England.' 

"Tliis  ardcle,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  tho  most  im- 
portant reference  he  had  made,  or  could  make, 
so  far  as  the  claims  provided  for  by  this  bill 
were  concerned,  because  he  understood  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  derive  the  principal  consid- 
eration to  the  United  States,  wliich  created  their 
liability  to  pay  the  claims,  from  tho  guaranty 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  contained  in  it. 
The  Senate  would  see  that  the  article  was  a 
mutual  and  reciprocal  guaranty,  Ist.  On  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  Franco,  of  her  posees- 
iiions  in  America;  and  2d.  On  the  part  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  of  their  'liberty,  sove- 


reignty, and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimit« 
ed,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  com- 
merce, and  also  their  possessions,'  &c. ;  and  that 
tho  respective  guarantees  were  '  for  ever.'  It 
would  by-and-by  appear  in  what  manner  this 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  our  government  was 
claimed  to  be  the  foundation  for  this  pecuniary 
responsibility  for  millions,  but  at  present  he 
must  complete  his  references  to  the  treaties 
which  formed  the  law  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  rule  of  their  relations  to  and  with  each 
other.  lie  had  but  one  more  article  to  read,  and 
that  was  important  only  as  it  went  to  define  the 
one  last  cited.  This  was  the  12th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  was  as  follows : 

" '  Art.  12.  In  order  to  fix  more  precisely  the 
sense  and  application  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  contracting  parties  declare  that,  incase  of  a 
rupture  between  France  and  England,  tho  re- 
ciprocal guaranty  declared  in  the  said  article 
shall  have  its  full  force  and  effect  the  moment 
such  war  shall  break  out ;  and  if  such  rupture 
shall  not  take  place,  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
said  guaranty  shall  not  conf-mence  until  the  mo- 
ment of  the  cessation  of  the  present  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England  shall  have  ascer- 
tained their  possessions.' 

"  These,  said  Mr.  W.,  are  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States,  ex- 
isting at  tho  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  between  the  two  countries,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  claims  now  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration, and  which  seem  to  bear  most  mate> 
rially  upon  the  points  in  issue.  There  were  other 
provisions  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments more  or  less  applicable  to  the  present 
discussion,  but,  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself,  a  reference  to  them  was  not  indis- 
pensable, and  he  was  not  disposed  to  occupy  the 
time  or  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate  with 
more  of  these  dry  documentary  quotations  than 
he  found  absolutely  essenti;^  to  a  full  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  points  he  proposcd.to  ex- 
amine. 

"  Mr.  AV.  said  he  was  now  ready  to  present 
the  origin  of  the  claims  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill.  The  war  between  France  and 
England  broke  out,  according  to  his  recollection, 
late  in  the  year  1792,  or  early  in  the  year  1793, 
and  tho  United  States  resolved  upon  preserving 
the  same  neutral  position  between  those  belli- 
gerents, which  they  had  assumed  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  war  between  France  and  cer 
tain  other  European  powers.  This  neutrality 
on  tho  part  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
acceptable  to  tho  then  French  Republic,  and  her 
minister  in  tho  United  States  and  her  diplomatic 
agents  at  home  were  free  and  distinct  in  their 
expressions  to  this  effect. 

'•  Still  that  Republic  made  broad  claims  under 
the  17  th  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce before  quoted,  and  her  minister  here  as- 
sumed the  right  to  purchase  ships,  arm  them  as 
privateers  in  our  ports,  commission  officers  foi 
them,  enlist   our  own  citizens  to  man  them, 
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and,  thus  prepared,  to  send  them  from  our  ports 
to  cruise  against  English  vessels  upon  our  coast. 
Many  prizes  were  made,  which  were  brought 
into  our  ports,  submitted  to  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  French  Ilepublic  upon 
her  consuls  in  the  United  States,  condemned, 
and  the  captured  vessels  and  cargoes  exposed  for 
sale  in  our  markets.  These  practices  were  im- 
mediately and  earnestly  complained  of  by  the 
British  government  as  violations  of  the  neutral- 
ity which  our  government  had  declared,  and 
which  we  assumed  to  maintain  in  regard  to  all 
the  belligerents,  as  favors  granted  to  one  of  the 
belligerents,  not  dcmandable  of  right  under  our 
treaties  witn  France,  and  as  wholly  inconsistent, 
according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  with 
our  continuance  as  a  neutral  power.  Our  gov- 
ernment so  far  yielded  to  these  complaints  as  to 
prohibit  the  French  from  fitting  out,  arming, 
equipping,  or  commissioning  privateers  in  our 
ports,  and  from  enlisting  our  citizens  to  bear 
arms  under  the  French  flag. 

"  This  decision  of  the  rights  of  France,  under 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  produced 
warm  remonstrances  from  her  minister  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  was  finally  ostensibly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Ilepublic,  although  constant  complaints 
of  evasions  and  violations  of  the  rule  continued 
to  harass  our  government,  and  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  respective  diplomatists. 

"The  exclusive  privilege  of  our  ports  for 
her  armed  vessels,  privateers,  and  their  prizes, 
granted  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  as  has  before  been  seen,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  England,  and  she  was  not  slow  in 
sending  a  portion  of  her  vast  navy  to  line  our 
coast  and  block  up  our  ports  and  harbors.  The 
insolence  of  power  induced  some  of  her  armed 
vessels  to  enter  our  ports,  and  to  remain,  in 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  France,  though  not 
by  the  consent  of  our  government,  or  when  wo 
had  the  power  to  enforce  the  treaty  by  their 
ejection.  These  incidents,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  form  the  subject  of  new  charges  from  the 
French  ministers,  of  bad  faith  on  our  part,  of 
partiality  to  England  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
old  and  faithful  ally,  of  pennittcd  violations  of 
the  treaties,  and  of  an  ineiliciency  and  want  of 
zeal  in  the  jwrformance  of  our  duties  as  neutrals. 
To  give  |)oiiit  to  these  complaints,  some  few  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  British  vessels  brought 
their  prizes  into  our  ports,  whether  in  all  cases 
under  those  casualties  of  stress  of  weather,  or 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  which  rendered  the  act 
in  conformity  with  the  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations  or  not,  is  not  perhaps  very  certain  or 
very  material,  inasmuch  a."  the  spirit  of  complaint 
eeems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  French 
negotiators,  and  these  acts  gave  colorable  ground 
to  their  remonstrances. 

"  Contemporaneously  with  these  grounds  of 
misunderstanding  and  these  collisions  of  inter- 
est between  the  belligerents,  and  between  the 
interests  of  either  of  them  and  the  preservation 
«f  our  neutrality,  the  French  began  to  dlsoover 


the  disadvantages  to  them,  and  the  great  advan' 
tages  to  the  British,  of  the  different  rules  which 
governed  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations 
and  the  United  States.  The  rule  between  ua 
and  Franco  was  the  commercial  treaty  of 
which  the  articles  above  quoted  form  a  part,  and 
the  rule  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  was' that 
laid  down  by  the  law  tf  nations.  Mr.  W.  said 
he  would  detain  the  Senate  to  point  out  but  two 
of  the  diiferonces  between  these  rules  of  com- 
merce and  intercourse,  because  upon  these  two 
principally  depended  thedifQculties  which  follow- 
ed. The  first  was,  that,  by  the  treaty  between 
us  and  France, '  free  ships  shall  also  give  a  free- 
dom to  the  goods ;  and  every  thing  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  befound 
on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
either  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole 
lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  appertain 
to  the  enemy  of  either,  contraband  goods  bcini; 
always  excepted ; '  while  the  law  of  nations,  which 
was  the  rule  between  us  and  England,  made  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  a  lawful  prize,  though  found  in 
the  vessel  of  a  friend.  Hence  it  followed  that 
French  property  on  board  of  an  American  vessel 
was  subject  to  capture  by  British  cruisers  with- 
out indignity  to  our  flag,  or  a  violation  to  inter; 
national  law,  while  British  property  on  board  of 
an  American  vessel  could  not  be  captured  by  a 
French  vessel  without  an  insult  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  us  and  France,  before  refe^ 
red  to. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  the  second  instance  of  disadvaii- 
tago  to  Franco  which  he  proposed  to  mention, 
was  the   great  diti'erence  between  the  articles 
made  contraband  of  war  by  the  twenty-fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  be- 
fore read  to  the  Senate,  and  by  the  law  of  nt- 
tions.     By  the  treaty,  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
ship  timber,  ship  tackle  (gims  only  excepted), 
and  a  large  list  of  other  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, were  declared  not  to  bo  contraband  of 
war,  while  the  same  articles  are  expressly  made 
contraband  by  the  law  of  nations.    Hence  m 
American  vessel,  clearing  for  a  French  port  with 
n  cargo  of  provisions  or  ship  stores,  was  iairful 
prize  to  a  British  cruiser,  as,  by  the  law  of  nj- 
tions,  carrying  articles  contraband  of  war  to  an 
enemy,  while  the  same  vessel,  clearing  for  a 
British  port,  with  the  same  cargo,  could  not  be 
captured  by  a  French  vessel,  because  the  treatj 
declared  that  the  articles  composing  the  arpi 
should  not  be  contraband  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Franco.    Mr.  W.  said  the  Senate 
would  see,  at  a  single  glance,  how  cinincnilj 
these  two  advantages  on  the  part  of  Great  liritaiii 
were  calculated  to  turn  our  commerce  to  her 
ports,  where,  if  the  treaty  between  us  and 
Franco  was  observed,  our  vessels  could  go  in 
perfect  safety,  while,  laden  with  provisionj,oiir 
only  considerable  export,  and  aestined  fori 
French  yort,  they  were  liable  to  capture,  h 
carrying  to  vt  enemy  contraband  articles.  \lf 
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on  their  return,  too,  they  were  equally  out  of 
danger  from  French  cruisers,  as,  by  the  treaty, 
(tee  ships  made  free  the  goods  on  board ;  while, 
if  they  cleared  irom  a  port  in  Franco  with  a 
French  cargo,  they  were  lawful  prize  to  the 
British,  upon  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are  lawful  prize, 
even  when  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend. 

"Both  nations  were  in  constant  and  urgent 
want  of  provisions  from  the  United  States ;  and 
this  double  advantage  to  England  of  having  her 
ports  opf  n  and  free  to  our  vessels,  and  of  pos- 
Mgsing  the  right  to  capture  those  bound  to 
French  poHs,  exasperated  the  French  Republic 
beyond  endurance.    Her  ministers  remonstrated 
\rith  our  government,  controverted  our  construc- 
tion of  British  rights,  again  renewed  the  accu- 
jations  of  partiality,  and  finally  threw  off  the 
obUgations  of  the  treaty ;  and,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree of  their  authorities  at  home,  established  the 
rule  wUch  governed  the  practice  of  the  British 
cruisers.    France,  assuming  to  believo  that  the 
United  States  permitted  the  neutrahty  of  her 
flag  to  be  violated  by  the  British,  without  re- 
sistance, declared  that  she  would  treat  the  fli^ 
of  all  neutral  vessels  as  that  flag  should  pennit 
itself  to  be  treated  by  the  other  belligerents. 
Thisopened  our  commerce  to  the  almost  indis- 
criminate plunder  am'  depredation  of  all  the 
powers  at  war,  and  but  for  the  want  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States,  which  was  too 
strongly  felt  both  in  England  and  France  not  to 
govern,' in  a  great  degree,  the  policy  of  the  two 
nations,  it  would  seem  probable,  from  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  period,  that  it  must  have 
been  swept  from  the  ocean.    Imi)ellcd  by  this 
want,  however,  the  British  adopted  the  rule,  at 
at  early  day,  that  the  provisions  captured,  al- 
though in  a  strict  legal  sense  forfeited,  as  being 
by  the  law  of  nations  contraband,  should  not 
be  confiscated,  but  carried  into  English  ports, 
and  paid  for,  at  the  market  price  of  the  same 
provibions,  at  the  port  of  their  destination.    The 
same  want  compelled  the  French,  when  they 
csmo  to  the  conclusion  to  lay  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  to  govern  themselves, 
not  by  solemn  compacts  witli  friendly  powers, 
but  by  the  standards  of  wrong  adopted  by  their 
enemies,  to  adopt  also  the  same  rule,  and  instead 
of  contiscating  the  cargo  as  contraband  of  war,  if 
provisions,  to  decree  ^  compensation   gradu- 
ated by  the  market  value  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. 

"Such,  said  Mr.  W.,  is  a  succinct  view  of  the 
disturbances  between  Franco  and  the  United 
States,  and  between  Franco  and  Great  Britain, 
oiu  01  which  grew  what  are  now  called  the 
French  claims  for  spoliations  upon  our  com- 
nerce,  prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1800. 
Other  suMects  of  difference  might  have  had  a 
remote  influence;  but,  Mr.  W.,  said,  he  believed 
it  would  be  admitted  by  all,  that  those  he  had 
named  were  the  principal,  and  might  be  as- 
■urned  as  having  given  rise  to  the  commercial 
inegnlarities  in  which  the  claims  commenced. 


This  state  of  things,  without  material  change, 
continued  until  the  year  1798,  when  our  govern- 
ment adopted  a  course  of  measures  intended  to 
suspend  our  intercourse  with  France,  until  she 
should  be  brought  to  respect  our  rights.  These 
measures  were  persevered  in  by  the  United 
States,  up  to  September,  1800,  and  were  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  >^ctween  the  two  nations  of 
the  30th  of  that  month.  Here,  too,  terminated 
claims  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  tho 
Senate. 

"As  it  was  the  object  of  the  claimants  to 
show  a  liability,  on  the  part  of  oiur  government, 
to  pay  their  claims,  and  the  bill  under  discussion 
assumed  that  liability,  and  provided,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  payment,  Mr.  W.  said  it  became 
his  duty  to  inquire  what  the  government  had 
done  to  obtain  indemnity  for  these  claimants 
from  France,  and  to  see  whether  negligence  on 
its  part  had  furnished  equitable  or  legal  ground 
for  the  institution  of  this  large  claim  upon  the 
national  treasury.  The  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  claims,  as  he  tmdcrstood  the  subject,  was 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  in  1793,  to  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
in  September,  1800 ;  and  he  would  consider  tho 
efforts  the  government  had  made  to  obtain  in- 
demnity : 
"  1st.  From  1793  to  1798. 
"2d.  From  1798  to  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
September,  1800. 

"  During  the  first  period,  Mr.  W.  said,  these 
efforts  were  confined  to  negotiation,  and  he  felt 
safe  in  the  assertion  that,  during  no  equal  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  could  there 
be  found  such  untiring  and  unremitted  exertions 
to  obtain  justice  for  citizens  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  their  properties  by  the  unlawful  acts 
of  a  foreign  power.  Any  one  who  would  read 
the  mass  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
this  government  and  France,  from  1793  to  1798 
and  who  would  mark  tho  frequent  and  extraor- 
dinary missions,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  recovery  of  these  claims  was  the  only  ground 
upon  our  part  for  the  whole  negotiation,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  say  where  negligence  towards 
the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens  is  imputa- 
ble to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
during  this  period.  He  was  not  aware  that 
such  an  imputation  had  been  or  would  be  made; 
but  sure  he  was  that  it  could  not  be  made  with 
justice,  or  sustained  by  tho  facts  upon  the  re- 
cord. No  liability,  therefore,  equitablo  or  legal, 
had  been  incurred,  up  to  the  year  1798. 

"  And  ifj  said  Mr.  W.,  negligence  is  not  im- 
putable, prior  to  1798,  and  no  liability  had  then 
been  incurred,  how  is  it  for  the  second  period, 
from  1798  to  1800?  The  efforts  of  the  former 
period  were  negotiation — constant,  earnest,  ex- 
traordinary negotiation.  What  were  they  for 
the  latter  period  ?  His  answer  was,  war;  actual, 
open  war ;  and  he  believed  tho  statute  book  of 
the  United  States  would  justify  him  in  the  posi- 
tion.   He  was  well  aware  that  this  point  would 
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bo  strenuously  controverted,  because  the  friends 
of  the  bill  would  admit  that,  if  a  state  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  did  exist,  it  put  an 
end  to  claims  existing  prior  to  the  war,  and  not 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  well  as  to 
all  pretence  for  claims  to  indemnity  for  injuries 
to  oiir  commerce,  committed  by  our  enemy  in 
time  of  war,  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  found  the  evi- 
dences so  numerous,  to  establish  his  position  that 
a  state  of  actual  war  did  exist,  that  he  had  been 
quite  at  a  loss  from  what  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  renord  to  make  his  selections,  so  as  to 
establish  the  fact  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  weary  the  Senate  by  te- 
dious references  to  laws  and  documents.  He 
had  finally  concluded  to  confine  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  statute  book,  as  the  highest  possi- 
ble evidence,  as  in  his  judgment  entirely  con- 
clusive, and  as  being  susceptible  of  on  arrange- 
ment and  condensation  which  would  convejr  to 
the  Senate  the  whole  material  evidence,  m  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  in  less  compass  than 
ihe  proofs  to  be  drawn  from  any  other  source. 
He  had,  therefore,  mpde  a  very  brief  abstract  of 
K  few  statutes,  wL..;h  he  would  read  in  his 
place: 

"By  an  act  of  the  28th  May,  1798,  Congress 
authorized  the  capture  of  all  armed  vessels  of 
France  which  had  committed  depredations  upon 
our  commerce,  or  which  should  be  found  hover- 
mg  upon  our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ling  such  depredations. 

"By  an  act  of  the  13th  June,  1798,  only  six- 
teen days  after  the  passage  of  the  former  act, 
Congrt*s  prohibited  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States  fjtim  visiting  any  of  the  ports  of  France 
or  her  dvpendencies,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
Aiiture  of  vessel  and  cargo ;  required  every  ves- 
csel  cleari>«g  for  a  foreign  port  to  give  bonds  (the 
owner,  oi  factor  and  master)  in  the  amount  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  good  sureties  in  half 
that  amount,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  to  which 
the  clearance  was  to  be  granted,  would  not,  vol- 
untarily, visit  any  port  of  France  or  her  depen- 
dencies ;  and  prohibited  all  vessels  of  France, 
armed  or  unarmed,  or  owned,  fitted,  hired,  or 
employed,  by  any  person  resident  within  the 
tenitory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  its  depen- 
dencies, or  sailing  or  coming  therefrom,  from  en- 
tering or  remaining  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  unless  permitted  by  the  President,  by 
special  passport,  to  bo  granted  by  him  in  each 
case. 

"By  an  act  of  the  25th  June,  1798,  only 
twelve  days  after  the  passage  of  the  last-men- 
tioned act.  Congress  authorized  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  arm,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  search,  restraint,  or 
seizure,  by  vessels  sailing  under  French  colors, 
to  repel  force  by  force  to  capture  any  French 
vessel  attempting  a  search,  restraint,  or  seizure. 
and  to  recapture  any  American  merchant  vessel 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  French. 

"Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  felt  constrained  to 
make  n  remark  upon  the  character  of  these  aeve- 


ral  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
measures  which  spt-edily  followed  in  future  acts 
of  the  national  legislature.  The  first,  nuthoN 
izing  the  capture  of  French  armed  vessels,  waa 
peculiarly  calculated  to  put  in  martial  propara- 
tion  all  the  navy  which  the  United  States  then 
possessed,  and  to  spread  it  upon  our  coast.  Tin 
second,  establishing  a  perfect  non-intorcoursie 
with  France,  was  sure  to  call  home  our  mer 
chant  vessels  from  that  country  and  her  depen. 
dencies,  to  confine  within  our  own  ports  those 
vessels  intended  for  commerce  with  France  ami 
thus  to  withdraw  from  the  reach  of  the  French 
cruiserij  a  large  portion  of  the  ships  and  projicr- 
ty  of  our  citizens.  The  third,  authorizing  our 
merchantmen  to  arm,  was  the  greatest  induce- 
ment the  government  could  give  to  its  citizens 
to  arm  our  whole  commercial  marine,  and  wm 
sure  to  put  in  warlike  preparation  as  great  a 
portion  of  our  merchant  vessels  as  a  desire  of 
self-defence,  patriotism,  or  cupidity,  would  arm. 
Could  measures  more  eminently  calculated  to 
prepare  the  country  ibr  a  state  of  war  have  been 
devised  or  adopted  ?  Was  this  the  intention  of 
those  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  goveminent, 
and  was  that  intention  carried  out  into  action? 
Mr.  W.  said  he  would  let  the  subsequent  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  answer ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  he  would  proceed  to  read  from 
his  abstract  of  those  acts : 

"  By  an  act  of  the  28th  June,  1798,  three  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  last  referred  to. 
Congress  authorized  the  forfeiture  and  condem- 
nation of  all  French  vessels  cuptured  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  acts  before  mentioned,  and  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  the  prize  money,  and  for 
the  confinement  and  support,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  cap- 
tured vessels. 

"By  an  act  of  the  '^th  July,  1798,  nine  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  last-recited  act,  Congress 
declared  '  that  the  United  States  are  of  right 
freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  and  of  the  constilar  convention 
heretofore  concluded  between  the  United  Statcj 
and  France ;  and  that  the  same  shall  not  hence- 
forth bo  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  ths 
government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

"  By  an  act  of  the  9th  July,  1798,  two  dajs 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring  void  the 
treaties.  Congress  authorized  the  capture,  bj 
the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  iJiiiicd  States, 
of  all  armed  French  vessels,  whether  vdthin  tb 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States  or  upon 
the  high  seas,  their  condemnation  as  prizes,  their 
sale,  and  the  distribution  of  the  prize  moneji 
empowered  tho  President  to  grant  commissiom 
to  private  armed  vessels  to  make  the  same  cap- 
tures, and  with  the  same  rights  and  powers,  a 
public  armed  vessels ;  and  provided  for  the  saft 
keeping  and  support  of  the  prisoners  taken,  it 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

«  By  an  act  of  the  9th  February,  1799,  Con- 
gresa  continued  the  non-intercourse  between  tin 
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United  States  and  Franco  for  one  year,  from  the 
3d  of  March,  1799. 

"By  an  act  of  the  28th  February,  1799,  Con- 
cress  provided  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
France  or  authorized  the  President,  at  his  dis- 
cretionj  to  send  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
without  an  exchange,  such  prisioners  as  might 
remain  in  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  an  act  of  the  3d  March,  1799,  Congress 
directed  the  President,  in  case  any  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States,  taken  on  board  vessels  be- 
loD^ing  to  nny  of  tho  powers  at  war  with  France, 
by  French  vessels,  should  bo  put  to  death,  cor- 
porally imnished,  or  unreasonably  imprisoned, 
to  retaliate  promptly  and  fully  upon  any  French 
prisoners  in  tho  power  of  the  United  States. 

"By  an  act  of  tho  27th  February,  1800,  Con- 
cress  again  continued  the  non-intercourse  be- 
tween u°s  and  France,  for  one  year,  from  the  3d 
of  March,  1800. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  now  closed  the  refer- 
ences he  proposed  to  make  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
cress  to  prove  that  war — actual  war — existed 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  from 
July  1798,  until  that  war  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800.    He 
had.  he  hoped,  bdfore  shown  that  the  measures 
of  Congress,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  tho  25th  of  June,  1798,  and  including 
that  act,  were  appropriate  measures  preparatory 
to  a  state  of  war ;  and  he  had  now  shown  a  to- 
tal suspension  of  the  peaceable  relations  between 
tlw  two  governments,  by  the  declaration  of  Con- 
press  that  tho  treaties  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered binding  and  obligatory  upon  our  govern- 
ment or  its  citizens.    Whatj  then,  but  war  could 
be  inferred  from  an  indiscriminate  direction  to 
our  public  armed  vessels,  put  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration, by  preparatory  acts,  to  capture  all 
armed  French  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
from  granting  commissions  to  our  whole  com- 
mercial marine,  also  armed  by  the  operation  of 
previous  acts  of  Congress,  authorizing  them  to 
make  the  same  captures,  with  regulations  appli- 
cable to  both,  for  the  condemnation  of  the  prizes, 
the  distribution  of  tho  prize  money,  and  tho  de- 
tention, support,  pnd  exchange  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  tho  captured  vessels  ?    Will  any  man, 
said  Mr.  W.,  call  this  a  state  of  peace  ? 

"[Here  Mr.  Webster,  chairman  of  tho  select 
OTnmitteo  which  reported  the  bill,  answered, 
'Certainly.'], 

"Mr.  W.  prococde<l.  He  said  ho  was  not 
deeply  read  in  the  treatises  upon  national  law,  and 
he  should  never  dispute  with  that  learned  gen- 
tleman upon  the  technical  definitions  of  peace 
\ni  war,  as  given  in  the  books ;  but  his  appeal 
was  to  the  plain  sense  of  every  senator  and 
every  citizen  of  the  country.  Would  either  call 
that  state  of  things  which  he  had  described, 
and  which  he  had  shown  to  exist  from  the 
highest  of  all  evidence,  the  laws  of  Congress 
alone,  peace  1  It  was  a  state  of  open  and  un- 
disguised hostility,  of  force  opposed  to  force,  of 
trar  upoa  tho  occw,  as  far  as  our  gOTommeat 


were  in  command  of  the  means  to  carry  on  a 
maritime  war.  If  it  was  peace,  he  should  like 
to  bo  informed,  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  what 
would  be  war.  This  was  violence  and  blood- 
shed, the  power  of  the  one  nation  against  the 
power  of  the  other,  reciprocally  oxliibited  by 
physical  force. 

"Couple  with  this  the  withdrawal  by  Franco 
of  her  minister  from  this  government,  and  her 
refusal  to  receive  the  American  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Pinckney,  and  Gerry, 
and  tho  consequent  suspension  of  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments,  during  the  period 
referred  to;  and  Mr.  W.  said,  if  the  facts  and 
the  national  records  did  not  show  a  state  of  war, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  state  of  things 
betw"-en  nations  should  be  called  war. 

"If,  however,  the  Senate  should  think  him. 
wrong  in  this  conclusion,  and  that  tho  claims 
were  not  utterly  barred  by  war,  he  trusted  tha 
facts  disclosed  in  this  part  of  his  argument  would 
be  considered  sufBcient  at  least  to  protect  the 
faith  of  the  government  in  the  discharge  of  its 
whole  duty  to  its  citizens  ;  and  that  after  it  had 
carried  on  these  two  years  of  war,  or,  if  not  war, 
of  actual  force  and  actual  fighting,  in  which  the 
blood  of  its  citizens  had  been  shed,  and  their  lives 
sacrificed  to  an  unknown  extent,  for  the  single  and 
sole  purpose  of  enforcing  these  claims  of  indi- 
viduals, the  imputation  of  negligence,  and  henco 
of  liability  to  pay  the  claims,  would  not  be  urged 
fts  growing  out  of  this  portion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  ho  now  came  to  consider  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  September,  1800,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  appeared  plainly  to  his  mind  to  have 
induced  the  American  negotiators  tu  place  that 
negotiation  upon  the  basis,  not  of  an  existing 
war,  but  of  a  continued  peace.  That  such  was 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  tho  negotiation,  he 
believed  to  be  true,  and  this  fact,  and  this  fact 
only,  so  far  as  he  had  heard  the  arguments  of 
tho  friends  of  the  bill,  was  dependi5d  upon  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  no  war.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  show  that  war  in  fact  had  existed, 
and  been  carried  on  for  two  years ;  and  if  he 
could  now  show  that  tho  inducement,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  ministers,  to  place  the  ne- 
gotiation which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
hostilities  upon  a  peace  basis,  arose  from  ne 
considerations  of  a  national  or  political  charao- 
ter,  and  from  no  ideas  of  consistency  with  the 
existing  state  of  facts,  but  solely  from  a  desire 
still  to  save,  as  far  as  might  be  in  their  power, 
the  interests  of  these  claimants,  he  should  sub- 
mit with  great  confidence  that  it  did  not  lay  in 
the  mouths  of  the  same  claimants  to  turn  round 
and  claim  this  implied  admission  of  an  absence 
of  war,  thus  made  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment out  of  kindness  to  them,  and  an  excess  of 
regard  for  their  interests,  as  the  basis  of  a  li- 
abilitv  to  pay  the  damages  which  they  had 
Bustamed.  and  which  this  diplomatic  untruth, 
like  all  tne  previous  steps  of  the  government^ 
Med  to  recover  for  thorn.    Wha^  then,  Mr. 
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Prnsidont  said  Mr.  W.,  was  the  subject  on  our 
part,  of  tne  constant  and  laborious  negotiations 
carried  on  between  the  two  frovemments  from 
1793  to  1798?  The  claims.  What,  on  our  nart, 
was  the  object  of  the  disturbances  from  1798  to 
1800 — of  the  non-intercourse — of  the  sending 
into  service  our  navy,  and  arming  our  merchant 
ressels — of  our  raism"  troops  and  providing 
armies  on  the  land^f  the  expenditure  of  the 
millions  taken  from  the  treasury  and  added  to 
our  public  debt,  to  equip  and  sustain  these  fleets 
and  armies  ?  The  claims.  Why  were  our  ci- 
tizens sent  to  capture  the  French,  to  spill  their' 
blood,  and  lay  down  their  lives  upon  the  high 
seas  ?  To  recover  the  claims.  These  wore  the 
whole  matter.  We  had  no  other  demand  upon 
France,  and,  upon  our  part,  no  other  cause  of 
diifcrence  with  her. 

"  What  public,  or  national,  or  political  object 
had  wo  in  the  negotiation  of  1800,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  September  of  that  year  ? 
None,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  hostili- 
ties, and  to  restore  relations  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. These  could  have  been  as  well  secured  by 
negotiating  upon  a  war  as  a  peace  basis.  Indeed, 
as  thei-e  wore  in  our  former  treaties  stipulations 
which  we  did  not  want  to  revive^  a  negotiation 
upon  the  basis  of  existing  war  was  preferable, 
■0  far  as  the  interests  of  the  government  were 
concerned,  because  that  would  put  all  questions, 
growing  out  of  former  treaties  between  the  par- 
ties, for  ever  at  rest.  Still  our  negotiators  con- 
sented to  put  the  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of 
continued  peace,  and  why  ?  Because  the  adop- 
tion of  a  basis  of  existing  war  would  have  barred 
effectually  and  for  ever  all  classes  of  the  claims. 
This,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  the  only  possible  as- 
signable reason  for  the  course  pursued  by  the 
American  negotiators ;  it  was  the  only  reason 
growing  out  of  the  existing  facts,  or  out  of  the 
interest'),  public  or  private,  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  fu^  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  American  ministers  preferred  and  adopted  a 
peace  basis  for  the  negotiation  which  resulted  in 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  solely 
from  a  wish,  as  far  as  they  mi^ht  be  able,  to  save 
the  interests  of  our  citizens  holding  claims  against 
France. 

"  Did  they,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  W.,  suc- 
ceed by  this  artifice  in  bcncfituig  the  citizens 
who  had  sustained  injuries  1  Ho  would  let  the 
treaty  speak  for  itself.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  4th  and  5th  articles : 

"  '  Art.  4.  Property  captured,  and  not  yet  de- 
finitively condemned,  or  which  maybe  captured 
before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband 
goods  destined  to  an  enemy's  port  exceptsd), 
shall  be  mutually  restored  on  the  following 
proof  of  ownership.' 

"  [Here  follows  the  form  of  proof,  when  the 
Article  proceeds :] 

"  '  This  article  shall  take  effect  from  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention.  And 
H  from  the  date  of  the  said  signature,  any  pro- 


perty shall  be  condemned  cobtrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  said  convention,  before  the  knowledge  of 
this  stipulation  shall  be  obtained,  the  property 
so  condemned  shall,  without  delay,  be  restored 
or  paid  for.' 

"  '  Art.  5.  The  debts  contracted  for  by  one  of 
the  two  nations  with  individuals  of  the  other,  or 
by  individuals  of  the  one  with  individuals  of  the 
other,  shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  had 
been  no  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
States.  But  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to 
indemnities  claimed  on  account  of  captures  or 
confiscations.' 

"  Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  evidence  from  the 
treaty  itself,  that,  by  assuming  a  peace  basis  for 
the  negotiation,  the  property  of  our  mcrchunts 
captured  and  not  condemned  was  saved  to  them 
and  that  certain  classes  of  claimants  against  the 
French  government  were  provided  for,  and  their 
rights  expressly  reserved.    So  mucii,  therefore 
was  gained  by  our  negotiators  by  a  departure 
from  the  facts,  and  negotiating  to  put  an  end  to 
existing  hostilities  upon  the  basi"    i  a  continued 
peace.    Was  it,  then,  generous  or  just  to  permit 
these  merchants,  because  our  ministers  did  not 
succeed  in  saving  all  theyclairted,  to  set  up  tliis 
implied  admission  of  continued  peace  as  the 
foundation  of  a  liability  against  their  own  go- 
vernment to  pay  what  was  not  recovered  from 
France  ?    Ho  could  not  so  consider  it,  and  he 
felt  sure  tho  country  never  would  consent  to  so 
responsible  an  implication  from  an  act  of  exces- 
sive kindness.    Mr.  W.  said  he  must  not  he  un- 
derstood as  admitting  that  all  was  not,  by  tho 
effect  of  this  treaty,  recovered  from  France, 
which  she  ever  recognized  to  be  due,  or  ever  in- 
tended to  pay.    On  tho  contrary,  his  best  im- 
pression was,  from  what  he  had  been  able  to 
learn  of  tho  claims,  that  the  treaty  of  LouLsLma 
provided  for  tho  payment  of  all  the  claims  which 
France  ever  admitted,  ever  intended  to  pay,  or 
wliich  there  was  the  most  remote  hope  of  re- 
covering in  any  way  whatever,    lie  should,  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  remarks,  have  occ^-ion 
to  examine  that  treaty,  the  claims  whicii  were 
paid  under  it,  and  to  compare  the  chiinis  paid 
with  those  urged  before  the  treaty  of  ScptcmiKr, 
1800. 

''  Mr.  W.  said  ho  no\,-  came  to  the  considen- 
tion  of  the  liability  of  tho  United  States  to tlicse 
claimants,  in  case  it  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Senate  that  a  war  between  France  and  the  UnitM 
States  had  not  existed  to  bar  all  ground  of  claim 
either  against  France  or  the  United  States,  lie 
understood  the  claimants  to  put  this  liability 
upon  the  assertion  that  tho  government  of  tke 
United  States  had  released  their  claims  apiisl 
France  by  the  tivaty  of  the  30th  of  September, 
1800,  and  that  the  release  was  made  furafuU 
and  valuable  consideration  passing  to  the  United 
States,  which  in  law  and  equity  made  it  their 
duty  to  pay  the  claims.  The  consideration  pas- 
sing to  the  United  States  ia  alleged  to  be  te 
relMie  from  the  onerous  obligations  imymi 
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upon  them  by  the  treaties  of  amity  and  commcrco 
and  alliance  of  1778,  and  the  conf  ular  convention 
of  1778)  and  especially  and  pr'.ncipally  by  tho 
ECTcntecnth  article  of  the  treo.ty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  in  relation  to  armed  vessels,  pri- 
vateers, and  prizes,  and  by  tlu  clcvonth  article 
ofthe  treaty  of  allianco  containing  tho  mutual 
cuarantees. 

"The  rclcnse,  Mr.  "W.  said,  was  claimed  to 
have  been  mido  in  tho  stril.inp;  out,  by  tho  Se- 
nate of  tho  United  States,  c  f  the  .second  article 
of  tho  treaty  of  30th  September,  1800,  as  that 
article  was  orip'nally  inserted  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  respective  negotiiitors  of  the  two  powers, 
us  it  stood  at  tho  time  tho  treaty  was  signed. 
To  cause  this  point  to  be  clearly  underetood,  it 
would  bo  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  Senate 
with  a  history  of  tho  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
The  second  article,  as  inserted  by  the  negotia- 
tors, and* as  standing  at  tho  time  of  tljo  signing 
of  the  treaty.  wa.s  in  tho  following  words : 

'"ilr/.  2.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of 
the  two  powers  not  being  able  to  agree,  at  pre- 
sent, respecting  tho  treaty  of  alliance  of  Gth 
February,  1778,  tho  treaty  of  amity  ana  com- 
merce of  the  same  date,  and  tho  convention  of 
Uth  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  tho  indem- 
nitip"  mutually  duo  or  claimed,  tho  parties  will 
negotiate  further  upon  these  subjects  at  a 
convenient  time;  and,  until  they  may  have 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  paid  treaties  and 
convention  shall  have  na  operntion,  and  tho  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  shall  bo  regulated 
as  follows : ' 

"The  residue  of  tho  treaty,  Mr.  W.  said,  was 
a  substantial  copy  of  the  former  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  and  allianco  between  the  two 
nations,  with  such  modifications  as  were  desir- 
able te  both,  and  as  experience  under  the  former 
treaties  had  shown  to  bo  for  tho  mutual  interests 
of  both. 

"This  second  article  was  .submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  as  a  part  of  tho  treaty, 
as  by  the  constitution  of  tho  United  States  the 
President  was  bound  to  do,  to  the  end  that  tho 
treaty  might  be  properly  ratified  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  French  government  having 
previously  adopted  and  ratified  it  as  it  was  signed 
by  the  respective  negotiators,  the  second  article 
being  then  in  the  form  given  above.  The  Senate 
refused  to  advise  and  consent  to  this  article,  and 
expunged  it  from  tho  treaty,  inserting  in  its 
place  the  following: 

"'It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention 
shall  bo  in  force  for  tho  term  of  eight  years 
from  th"  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions.' 

"In  this  shape,  and  with  this  modification, 
the  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  tho  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  returned  to  the  French 
government  for  its  dissent  or  concurrence.  Bon- 
laparto,  then  First  Consul,  concurred  in  the 
modification  made  by  the  Senate,  in  tho  follow- 
ing language,  and  upon  the  condition  therein 
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" '  The  government  of  tho  United  States  hav-' 
ing  added  to  its  ratification  that  tho  convention 
should  bo  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  having  omitted  tho  second  article,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  French  Republic  consents  to 
accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention, 
with  the  addition,  purporting  that  tlie  conven- 
tion shall  bo  in  force  for  tho  space  of  eight  years, 
and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article ; 
Provided,  That,  by  this  reticnchment,  tho  two 
States  renounce  tho  respectiv*  pretensions  which 
are  the  object  of  tho  said  article.' 

"This  ratification  by  the  French  Republic, 
thus  qualified,  was  retin-ne  J  to  tho  United  States, 
and  tho  treaty,  with,  the  respective  conditional 
ratifications,  was  again  submitted  by  tho  i-resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  tho  Senate.    That 
body  '  resolved  that  they  considered  th6  said 
convention  as  fully  ratified,  and  returned  the 
same  to  tho  President  for  the  usual  promulga- 
tion ; '  whereupon  ho  completed  tho  ratification 
in  t'.io  usual  forms  and  by  the  usual  publication. 
"  This,  Mr.  W".  said,  was  the  documentary 
nistory  of  this  treaty  and  of  its  ratification,  and 
here  was  the  release  of  their  claims  relie<l  upon 
by  the  claimants  under  the  bill  before  tho  Senate. 
They  contend  that  this  second   article  of  tho 
treaty,  as  originally  inserted  by  tho  negotiators, 
reserved  their  claims  for  future  negotiation,  and 
also  reserved  the  subjects  of  disagreement  under 
the  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alli- 
anco, of  1778,  and  the  consular  convention  of 
1788 ;  that  tho  seventeenth  article  of  tho  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  ami  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  wei'o  particularly  oner- 
ous upon  the  United  States ;  that,  to  discharge 
tho  government  from  tho  onerous  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  in  these  two  articles  of  ihe  respec- 
tive treaties,  the  Senate  wiis  induced  to  expun,u:o 
the  second  article  of  tiie  treaty  of  the  30th  Sep- 
tember above  referred  to,  and,  by  consequence, 
to  oxjiunge  tho  rcservntiim  of  their  claims  as 
subjicls  of  future  negotiation  between  the  two 
nations  ;  thut.  in  thus  obtaining  a  discharge  from 
the  onerous  iil)li;::itions  of  these  treaties,  and 
especially  of  the  two  articles  above  designated, 
the  United  States  w.as  benefited  to  an  amount 
beyond  the  whole  value  of  theclainis  discharged, 
and  that  this  benefit  was  the  inducement  to  the 
expunging  of  the  second'  article  of  the  treat}-, 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  the  act  did  discharge 
the  claims,  and  create  a  legal  and  equitable  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay 
them. 

"  These,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  understood  to  be  the 
assumptions  of  the  oJaimaiits,  and  this  their 
course  of  reasoning  to  arrive  at  tho  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  were  liable  to  them  for 
the  amount  of  their  claims.  lie  must  hei-e  raise 
a  preliminary  question,  which  he  had  satisfied 
himself  would  show  these  assumptions  of  the 
claimants  to  bo  wholly  without  foundation,  so 
far  as  tho  idea  of  benefit  to  the  United  States 
was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  expunging  this 
Becond  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800.    What,  ho 
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must  be  permitted  to  ask,  would  have  been  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  under  the  '  onerous 
oblipitions '  referred  to,  in  case  the  Senate  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  retaining  this  eecond  article  ? 
The  bindini;  force  of  the  treaties  of  aniity  and 
commerce,  and  of  alliance,  and  of  the  consular 
convention,  was  released,  and  the  treaties  and 
convention  were  themselTes  suspended  by  the 
very  article  in  question ;  and  the  subjects  of 
disaKreemcnt  growinp;  out  of  them  were  merely 
made  matters  of  future  negotiation  'at  a  con- 
venient time.'  What  was  the  value  or  the 
burden  of  such  an  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  ?  for  this  was  the  only  obligation  from 
which  our  government  was  released  by  striking 
out  the  article.  The  value,  Mr.  W.  said,  was 
the  value  of  the  privilege,  being  at  perfect  liberty, 
in  the  premises,  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting 
from  a  bad  bargain,  in  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  ourselves  and  a  foreign  power.  This 
was  the  consideration  passing  to  the  United 
States,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  view  the 
subject,  this  was  all  the  consideration  the  go- 
vernment had  received,  if  it  bo  granted  (which 
he  must  by  no  means  be  understood  to  admit), 
that  the  striking  out  of  the  article  was  a  release 
of  the  claims,  and  that  such  release  was  intended 
as  a  consideration  for  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
the  government  from  the  act. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  felt  bound  to  dwell,  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  this  point.  AVhat  was  the  value  of 
an  obligation  to  negotiate  '  at  a  convenient  time  ? ' 
Was  it  any  thing  to  be  valued  ?  The  '  conven- 
ient time '  might  never  arrive,  or  if  it  did  arrive, 
and  negotiations  were  opened,  were  not  the 
government  as  much  at  liberty  as  in  any  other 
case  of  negotiation,  to  refuse  propositions  which 
were  deemed  disadvantageous  to  itself?  The 
treaties  were  suspended,  and  could  not  bo  re- 
vived without  the  consent  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  '  onerous  obligations ' 
comprised  in  certain  articles  of  these  treaties 
were  also  suspended  until  the  same  consent 
should  revive  them.  Could  he,  then,  be  mistaken 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  treaty  of  1800  had 
been  ratified  with  the  second  article  forming  a 
part  of  it,  as  originally  agreed  by  the  negotiators, 
the  Unitetl  States  would  have  been  as  eflectually 
released  from  the  onerous  obli^tions  of  the 
former  treaties,  until  those  obligations  should 
again  be  put  in  force  by  their  consent,  as  they 
were  released  when  that  article  was  stricken 
out,  and  the  treaty  ratified  without  it?  In 
short,  could  he  be  mistaken  in  the  position  that 
til  the  inducement,  of  a  national  character,  to 
expunge  that  article  from  the  treaty,  was  to  get 
rid  of  an  obligation  to  negotiate  'at  a  conve* 
-nient  time?'  And  could  it  be  possible  that 
such  an  inducement  would  have  led  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  understanding  this  conse- 
quence, to  impose  upon  the  government  a 
liability  to  the  amount  of  ^5,000,000  ?  He  could 
not  adopt  so  absurd  a  supposition ;  and  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  say  that  this  view  of  the 
action  of  the  government  in  the  ratification  of 


the  treaty  of  1800,  in  his  mind,  put  an  end  to 
the  pretence  that  the  striking  out  of  this  article 
relieved  the  United  States  from  obligationn  so 
onerous  as  to  form  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  payments  provided  for  in  this  bill.  He 
could  not  view  the  obligation  released— a  mere 
obligation  to  negotiate — as  on^"  ..  ttall,  orns 
forming  any  consideration  whaljver  for  a  pecuni. 
ary  liability,  much  Icki  for  a  liability  for  raiiiions, 

"Mr.  W.  said  ho  no  v  proposed  to  consider 
whether  the  effect  of  expunging  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  1800  was  to  release  any 
claim  of  value — any  claim  which  Franco  had 
ever  acknowledged,  or  ever  intended  to  pay 
Ho  had  before  shown,  by  extracts  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  18i)0 
that  certain  classes  of  claims  were  saved  by  that 
treaty,  as  it  was  ratified.  The  claims  so  re- 
served and  provided  for  were  paid  in  pursuance 
of  provig"  s  contain  d  in  the  treaty  between 
Franco  r.i.>.  the  United  States,  of  the  30th  pf 
April,  i803 ;  and  to  determine  what  claims  were 
thus  paid,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  articles  of 
that  treaty  was  necessary.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  sum  of  80,000,000  of  francs,  00,000,000  of 
which  were  to  be  paid  into  the  French  trcasurj- 
and  the  remaining  20,000,000  were  to  be  applied' 
to  the  payment  of  these  claims.  Three  separate 
treaties  were  made  between  the  parties,  bearing 
all  the  same  date,  the  first  providing  fur  the 
cession  of  the  territory,  the  second  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  00,000,000  of  francs  to  the  French 
treasury,  and  the  third  for  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  the  claims. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  the  reference^  proposed  were  to 
the  last-named  treaty,  and  were  the  following; 

"  ^Art.  1.  The  debts  due  by  Franco  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  contracted  before  the  ftb 
of  Vend.,miaire,  ninth  year  of  the  French  Kc- 
public  (30th  September,  1800),  shall  be  paid 
according  to  the  following  regulations,  with  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.,  to  commence  from  tie 
period  when  the  accounts  and  vouchers  were 
presented  to  the  French  government.' 

"  'Art.  2.  The  debts  provided  for  by  the  pre- 
ceding article  are  those  whose  result  iscomprkd 
in  the  conjectural  note  annexed  to  the  present 
convention,  and  which,  with  the  interest,  cannot 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  franc*. 
The  claims  comprised  in  the  said  note,  whicb 
fall  within  the  exceptions  of  the  following  arii- 
cle.s,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  liiii 
provision.' 

" '  A7t.  4.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  pit- 
ceding  articles  shall  comprehend  no  debts  but 
such  as  are  duo  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  and  are  yet  creditors  of  France, 
for  supplies,  for  embargoes,  and  prizee  made  it 
sea,  in  which  the  appeal  has  been  properly  lodged 
within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  8th  Vendemiaire,  ninth  year  (30tli 
September,  1800).' 

'''Art.  5.  The  preceding  articles  Bhallapplr 
only,  1st,  to  captures  of  which  the  council  of 
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prizes  shall  have  ordered  restitution,  it  being 
well  understood  that  the  claimant  cannot  have 
urso  to  tlie  United  States  otherwise  than 
no  might  have  had  to  tho  government  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  only  in  case  of  tho  insulfl- 
ciency  of  tne  captors ;  2d,  the  debts  mentioned 
in  tho  said  fifth  article  of  i  he  convention,  con- 
tracted before  the  8th  Vcndemaire,  and  9  (30th 
September,  1800),  the  payment  of  which  has 
been  heretofore  cloimed  of  tho  ac'ual  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  for  which  tho  creditors 
have  a  right  to  tho  protection  of  the  United 
States ;  the  said  fifth  article  docs  not  compre- 
hend prizes  whose  condemnation  has  been  or 
ehall  be  confirmed ;  it  is  tho  express  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  extend  tho 
benefit  of  the  present  convention  to  reclama- 
tions of  American  citizens,  who  shall  have  es- 
tablished bouses  of  commerce  in  France,  Eng- 
land or  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
in  partnership  with  foreigners,  and  who  by  that 
reason  and  the  nature  of  their  commerce,  ought 
to  bo  regarded  as  domiciliated  in  the  places 
where  sucli  houses  exist    All  agreements  and 
bargains  concerning  merchandise,  which  shall 
not  bo  tho  property  of  American  citizens,  arc 
equally  excepted  from  tho  benefit  of  the  said 
convention,  saving,  however,  to  such  persons 
their  claims  in  like  manner  as  if  this  treaty  had 
not  been  made. 

'•  From  these  provisions  of  the  treaty,  Jlr.  \V. 
said  it  would  appear  that  tho  claims  to  be  paid 
were  of  three  descriptions,  to  wit : 
"  1.  Claims  for  supplies. 
"  2.  Claims  for  embargoes. 
"3.  Claims  for  captures  made  at  sea,  of  a  dc- 
.scription  defined  in  the  last  clause  of  the  4th 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  5th  article. 

"llowr  far  these  claims  embrxced  all  which 
France  ever  acknowledged,  or  cvr  intended  to 
pay,  Mr.  \V.  said  he  was  unablo  -  say,  as  the 
time  allowed  him  to  examine  the  ca.se  had  not 
permitted  him  to  look  sufficiently  into  the  docu- 
ments to  make  up  his  mind  with  precision  upon 
this  point.  He  had  found,  in  a  report  made  to 
the  Senate  on  tho  14th  of  January,  1831,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill,  by  tho  honorable  Mr.  Livingston, 
then  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
following  classification  of  tho  French  claims,  as 
moisted  on  at  a  period  before  the  making  of  the 
ircatyofl800,towit: 

'"1.  From  the  capture  and  detention  of  about 
fifty  ves-sels. 

" '  2.  Tho  detention,  for  a  yr  ■ .-,  of  eighty  other 
vessels,  under  the  Bordeaux  embargo. 

" '  3.  The  non-payment  of  supplies  to  tho  West 
India  islands,  and  to  continental  Franco. 

" '  4.  For  depredations  committed  ou  our  com- 
merce in  the  West  Indies.' 

"ilr.  W.  said  the  comparison  i>f  the  two 
classifications  of  claims  would  show,  at  a  single 
view,  that  Nos.  2  and  3  in  Mr.  Living.'ston's  list 
were  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  from 
which  he  had  read.  Whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  portions  of  Nos.  1  and  4  in  Mr.  Living- 


ston's list  wero  embraced  in  No  3  of  '.ho  pro* 
visions  of  tho  treaty,  as  he  had  numbemd  them 
he  was  unablo  to  say ;  but  this  much  'lo  could 
say,  that  ho  had  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his 
mind  that  parts  of  both  tho.se  classes  of  claims 
wero  not  so  included,  and  therefore  provided  for 
and  paid  under  the  treaty ;  nor  had  no  been  able 
to  find  any  thing  to  show  that  this  treaty  of 
1803  did  not  provide  for  and  pay  all  the  claims 
which  France  ever  acknowledged  or  over  in- 
tended to  pay.  lie  was,  therefore,  unprepared 
to  admit,  and  did  not  admit,  that  any  thing  of 
value  to  any  class  of  individual  claimants  was 
released  by  expunging  the  second  original  ar- 
ticle from  tho  treaty  of  tho  30th  September, 
1800.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  tho  belief  that  the  adjustment  of 
claims  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1803  had 
gone  to  tho  whole  extent  to  which  tho  French 
government  had,  at  any  period  of  tho  negotia- 
tions, intended  to  go. 

"Mr.  W.  said  this  impression  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  claims 
under  tho  Bordeaux  embargo  were  expressly 
provided  for  in  this  treaty,  while  he  could  see 
nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1800  which  seemed  to 
him  to  authorize  tho  supposition  that  this  class 
of  claims  was  more  cleariy  embraced  within  tho 
reservations  in  that  treaty  than  any  cla.ss  which 
had  been  admitted  by  tho  French  government. 

"  Another  fact,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  material  to 
this  subject,  and  should  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind  by  every  senator.  It  was,  that  not  a  cent 
was  paid  by  France,  even  upon  the  claims  re 
served  and  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  un 
til  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
for  a  sum  greater  b^'  thirty  millions  of  francs 
than  that  for  which  the  Frencl,  minister  was 
instructed,  to  sell  it.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  said 
Mr.  W.,  the  only  payment  yet  made  upon  any 
portion  of  these  claims  has  been  virtually  made 
by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  been  made  out 
of  the  consideration  money  paid  for  Louisiana, 
after  paying  into  the  French  treasury  ten  mil- 
lions of  ftancs  beyond  tho  price  France  herself 
placed  upon  the  territory.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  French  negotiator  was  instructed  to 
make  the  sale  for  fifty  millions,  if  ho  could  get 
no  more ;  and  when  he  found  that,  by  yielding 
twenty  millions  to  pay  the  claims,  he  could  get 
eighty  millions  fiir  the  territory,  and  thus  put 
ten  millions  more  into  the  treasury  of  his  na- 
tion than  she  had  instructed  him  to  ask  for  tho 
whole,  he  yielded  to  the  claims  and  closed  the 
treaty.  It  was  safe  to  say  that,  but  for  this  specu- 
lation in  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  not  one  dollar 
would  have  been  paid  upon  the  claims  to  this 
day.  All  our  subsequent  negotiations  with 
France  of  a  similar  character,  and  our  present 
relations  with  that  country,  growing  out  of  pri- 
vate claims,  justify  this  position.  What,  then, 
would  have  been  the  value  of  claims,  if  such 
fairly  existed,  which  wore  not  acknowledged 
and  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  but  were 
left  for  future  negotiation    'at  a  oouvenient 
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time  ? '  Would  they  have  boon  worth  tJio  five 
millions  of  dollars  you  propoHo  to  appropriate 
by  this  bill  ?  Would  they  havo  been  worth 
furthci'  negotiation  ?  Ho  thought  thuy  would 
not. 

'•  Mr.  W.  said  lie  would  avail  himself  of  this 
occasion,  when  speak  inp;  of  the  treaty  of  Louisi- 
ana and  of  its  connection  with  these  claims,  to 
explain  a  mistake  into  which  he  hod  fallen,  and 
which  ho  found  from  conversation  with  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  for  some  years  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  had  been  common  to  tlicin 
and  to  himself.  The  mistake  to  which  ho  al- 
luded was,  the  supposition  that  tiio  claimants 
under  this  bill  put  their  case  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  their  claims  had  constituted  part  of 
4he  consideraUon  for  which  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  con- 
sideration they  contended  the  government  had 
received,  and  upon  which  its  liability  rested, 
was  the  cession  of  that  territory  for  a  loss  sum, 
in  money,  than  was  considered  to  be  its  value, 
on  account  of  the  release  of  the  French  govern- 
ment from  those  private  claims.  lie  had  rested 
tmder  this  misapprehension  until  the  opening 
of  the  present  debate,  and  until  he  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  case.  Ho  then  found  that 
it  was  an  entire  misapprehension ;  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  paid,  in  money,  for  Louisiana, 
thirty  millions  of  franas  beyond  the  price  which 
Franco  had  set  upon  it ;  that  the  claimants  un- 
der this  bill  did  not  rest  their  claims  at  all  up- 
on this  basis,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  did  not  pretend  to  derive  the  liability 
of  the  government  from  this  source.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  was  induced  to  make  this  explanation 
in  justice  to  himself  and  because  there  might 
be  some  person  ^^'it)li^  the  hearing  of  his  voice 
who  might  fctill  be  under  the  same  misappre- 
hension. 

'•Ho  had  now,  Mr.  W.  said,  attempted  to 
establish  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 

"  L  That  a  .state  of  actual  war,  by  which  he 
meant  a  state  of  actual  hostilities  and  of  force, 
and  an  interruption  of  all  diplomatic  or  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  pas- 
saso  of  the  acts  of  the  7th  and  9th  of  July, 
17'J8,i)efore  referred  to,  until  the  sending  of  the 
negotiators,  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  in 
1800,  to  make  a  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  existing,  tipon  tlie  best  terms  that 
could  be  obtained ;  and  that  the  treaty  o*"  the 
30th  of  September,  1800,  concluded  l^y  these 
negotiators,  was,  in  fact,  and  so  far  i  private 
claims  were  concerned,  to  bo  considered  as  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  to  conclude  all  such  claims, 
not  reserved  by  it,  as  finally  ratified  by  the  two 
powers. 

•'  2.  That  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  as  well  as 
"the  consular  convention  of  1788,  were  suspended 
by  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and 
from  that  time  became  mere  matters  for  negotia- 
tion between  the  parties  at  a  convenient  time ; 


that,  therefore,  the  desire  to  pet  rid  of  then 
treaties,  and  of  any  '  onerous  obligations '  con 
tained  in  them,  was  only  the  desire  to  get  riq 
of  an  obligation  to  ncg'otiate  'at  a  convenient 
time ; '  and  that  such  a  consideration  could  not 
have  induced  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
expunge  that  article  from  the  treaty,  if  thereby 
that  body  had  supposed  it  was  imposing  upon 
the  country  a  liability  to  i)ay  to  its  citizens  tlia 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  much 
larger  than  France  had  asked,  in  money,  for  a 
full  discharge  from  the  'onerous  obligations' 
relied  ujion. 

»3.  That  the  treaty  of  1800  reserved  and 
providei  i  lor  certain  portions  of  the  claims ;  tint 
payment,  according  to  such  reservations,  was 
made  under  the  treaty  of  1803;  and  that  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  payment  thus 
made  did  not  cover  all  the  claims  ever  adinitU'd 
or  ever  intended  to  be  paid  by  France;  for 
which  reason  the  expunging  of  the  second  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1800,  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  probability,  released  no- 
thing which  ever  had,  or  which  was  ever  likdy 
to  have  value. 

"  Mr.  W.  said,  if  he  had  been  successful  in 
establishing  either  of  these  positions,  there  was 
an  end  of  the  claims,  and,  by  consenuence  a 
defeat  of  the  bill. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  jill  conceded  that  two 
positions  must  be  established,  on  their  part,  to 
sustain  it,  to  wit : 

"  1.  That  the  claims  were  valid  claims  against 
France,  and  had  never  been  paid.    And 

"  2.  That  they  were  released  by  the  Rovcrn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  a  fidl  and  valua- 
ble consideration  passing  to  its  benefit  by  means 
of  the  release. 

"  If,  then,  a  state  of  war  had  existed,  it  would 
not  bo  contended  that  any  claims  of  this  cha- 
racter, not  reserved  or  provided  for  in  tiie 
treaty  of  peace,  wero  valid  claims  after  tlie  ra- 
tification of  such  a  treaty.  His  first  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  if  sustained,  would  defeat  tlie 
bill,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  tlic  clftims,  if 
not  reserved  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  were  not 
valid  claims. 

"  Tho  second  proposition,  if  sustained,  would 
establish  the  fact  that,  inasnuich  as  the  ralu- 
ablc  consideration  passing  to  tho  United  States 
was  alleged  to  grow  out  of  the  '  onerous  obli- 
gations '  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  cou.sular  conven- 
tion; and  inasnmch  as  these  treaties,  and  all 
obligations,  past,  present,  or  future,  'onerous' 
or  otherwise,  growing  out  of  them,  were  sus- 
pended and  made  inoperative  by  the  second 
article  of  tho  treaty  of  tho  30th  of  Septcinbtr, 
1800,  until  further  negotiation,  by  the  common 
consent  of  both  powers,  should  revive  them,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  could  not  Imvc  ex- 
pected, when  they  expunged  this  article  frem 
the  treaty,  that,  by  thus  discharging  the  govera" 
ment  from  an  obligation  to  negotiate  'at  aeon- 
venient  time,'  they  were  incurring  against  it  i 
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liability  of  millions ;  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
char(.'c  of  tho  government  from  an  obligation  to 
ucKOtiato  upon  any  subject  'at  a  convenient 
time,'  could  not  iiavo  been  considered  by  tho 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  good  and  valu- 
able consideratiim  for  tho  payment  of  private 
claims  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 
"The  third  proposition,  if  sustained,  would 
provotliatallthccliimsevoracknowledged.orever 
intended  to  be  paid  by  France,  were  paid  under 
tho  treaty  of  1803,  and  that,  therefore,  as  claims 
never  admitted  or  recognized  by  Franco  would 
scarcely  be  urged  as  valid  claims  against  her, 
no  valid  claims  remained ;  and,  consequently, 
tho  expunging  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  tho  30th  of  September,  1800,  released  nothing 
which  was  valid,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
aid  by  the  United  States  as  u  liability  incurred 
jv  that  modification  of  that  treaty.  IIci-o  Mr. 
W.  said  ho  would  rest  his  reasoning  as  to  these 
tlircc  propositions. 

"But  if  the  Senate  should  determine  that  ho 
had  been  wrong  in  them  all,  and  had  failed  to 
sustain  either,  he  had  still  another  proposition, 
which  he  considered  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able, as  to  any  valuable  consideration  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  claims  liaving  passed  to  tho  United 
States  in  consequence  of  their  discharge  from 
the  'onerous  obligations'  said  to  have   been 
contained  in  tho  former  treaties.    These  '  one- 
rous obligations,'  and  the  only  ones  of  which 
he  had  heard  any  thing  in  tho  course  of  tho  de- 
bate, or  of  which  ho  had  found  any  thing  in  the 
documents,  arose  under  tho  17th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  tho  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  and,  in  relation 
to  both,  ho  laid  down  this  broad  proposition, 
which  would  hi'  ^ully  sustained  by  tho  treaties 
themselves,  and  by  every  act  and  every  expros- 
bion  on  the  part  of  the  American  negotiators, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  viz. : 
"'The  obligations,  liabilities,  and  responsi- 
bilities, imposed  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  France  by  the  17th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amitjy  and  commerce  of 
1778,  and  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1778,  where  mutual,  reciprocal,  and 
equal :  each  formed  tho  coasideration,  and  the 
only  consideration,  for  the  other;  and,  therefore, 
any  release  which    discharged  both    powers 
from  those  liabilities,  responsibilities,  and  obli- 
ptions,  must  have  been  mutual,  reciprocal,  and 
equal;  and  the  release  of  either  must   have 
formed  a  full  and  valuable  considerr  tion  for  the 
release  of  the  other.' 

"Mr.  W.  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  Senate 
by  again  reading  the  articles  from  the  respective 
treaties.  They  would  be  recollected,  and  no  one 
\yould  cjntrovert  the  fact  that,  when  the  trea- 
ties were  made,  these  articles  were  intended  to 
contain  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal  obligations. 
By  the  firct  we  gave  to  France  the  lil^rty  of 
our  ports  for  her  armed  vessels,  privateers,  and 
prizes,  and  prohibited  all  other  powers  flrum  the 
tnjoyment  of  the  same  priTil^ ;  and  France 


gave  to  us  the  liberty  of  her  ports  for  our  anne^ 
vessels,  privateers,  and  prizes,  and  guarded  the 
privilege  by  the  same  prohibition  to  other 
powers  ;  and  by  tho  second  we  guaranteed  to 
France,  for  ever,  her  possessions  in  Amcrioi, 
and  Franco  guaranteed  to  us,  for  ever, '  our  lib- 
erty, sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  governmeut 
as  commerce.'  Such  were  the  obligations  in 
their  original  inception.  Will  it  be  contended 
that  they  were  not  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal, 
and  thatj  in  each  instance,  the  one  did  not  Ibrm 
tho  consiileration  for  tho  other  7  Surely  no  one 
will  take  this  ground. 

"If,  then,  said  Mr.  W.,  tho  obligations  im- 
posed ujwn  each  government  by  those  articles 
of  the  respective  treaties  were  Tnutual,  recipro- 
cal, and  equal,  when. undertaken,  they  must 
have  remained  equal  until  abrogated  by  war,  or 
changed  by  treaty  stijmlation.  No  treaty,  sub- 
sequent to  those  which  contain  the  obligations, 
had  atlected  them  in  any  manner  whatever.  U. 
as  he  had  attempted  to  show,  war  had  existed 
from  July,  1778,  to  1800,  that  would  not  have 
rendered  tho  obligations  unequal,  but  would 
have  abrogated  them  altogether.  If,  as  the 
friends  of  the  bill  contend,  there  had  been  no 
war,  and  the  treaties  were  in  full  force  up  to 
the  signing  of  tho  convention  of  the  3()th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  what  was  the  etiect  of  that  treaty, 
as  originally  signed  by  the  negotiators,  upon 
these  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal  obligations  ? 
Tho  second  original  article  of  that  treaty  will 
answer.  It  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  their 
mutuality,  reciprocity,  or  equality,  but  suspend- 
ed them  as  they  were,  past,  present,  or  future, 
and  made  all  the  subject  of  future  negotiation 
'  at  a  convenient  time.' 

"  But,  Mr.  W.  said,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expunged  this  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1800,  and  refused  to  advise  and  consent  to  rati- 
fy it  as  a  part  of  the  treaty ;  and  hence  it  was 
contended  the  United  States  had  discharged 
themselves  from  tho  'onerous  obligations'  of 
these  articles  in  the  respective  treaties,  and  had, 
by  that  act,  incurre<l,  to  the  claimants  under 
this  bill,  the  heavy  liability  which  it  recognizes. 
If  the  expunging  of  that  article  discharged  tho 
United  States  from  obligations  thus  oporous, 
did  it  not  discharge  France  from  the  fellow  obli- 
gations ?  Was  not  the  discharge,  made  in  that 
manner,  as  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal,  as  the 
obligations  in  their  inception,  and  in  all  their 
subsequent  stages  up  to  that  act  1  How,  then, 
could  it  be  contended  that  the  discharge  of  the 
one  was  not  a  full  and  adequate  consideration 
for  the  discharge  of  tho  other  ?  Nothing  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  treaties  authorized  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  inequality  at  this  step  in  the  official 
proceedings.  Nothing  in  the  record  of  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  Senate,  when  acting  upon  the 
article,  indicates  that  they  intended  to  pay  fivo 
millions  of  dollars  to  render  this  mutual  release 
equal  between  the  two  powers.  The  obligations 
and  responsibilities  were  reserved  as  subjects  of 
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flituro  negotiation,  upon  terms  or  equality,  and 
the  Btrikinff  out  of  that  rcBcrvation  was  out  a 
mutual  ana  reciprocal  and  cnual  relenso  from 
the  oblif^tion  further  to  ncf;otiatc.  This  ntuch 
for  the  reciprocity  of  thefie  obligationH as  dii ivcd 
fi'om  the  action  of  the  sovereign  powers  them- 
selves. 

"  What  was  to  bo  learned  from  the  action  of 
their  respective  negotiators  7  lie  did  not  doubt 
but  that  attemijts  had  been  made  on  the  part 
of  France  to  exhibit  an  inenunlity  in  the  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty,  ami  to  set  up  that  inc- 
qivality  against  the  claims  of  our  citizens ;  but 
had  our  negotiators  ever  admitted  the  inequality 
to  exist,  or  ever  attempted  to  compromise  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  under  this  bill  for  such  a 
consideration?.  He  could  not  find  that  they 
had.  He  did  not  hear  ^t  contended  that  they 
had :  and,  from  the  evidence  of  their  act-s,  re- 
maining upon  record,  as  a  part  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  the  period,  ho  coulil  not  8\ip- 
noso  they  had  ever  entertained  the  idea.  He 
had  said  that  the  American  negotiators  had  al- 
ways treated  these  obligations  as  mutual,  recip 
rociri,  and  equal ;  and  ho  now  proposed  to  real 
to  the  Senate  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Messrs 
Ellsworth,  Dovie,  and  Murray,  addressed  to  tht 
French  negotiators,  and  containing  the  project 
of  a  treaty,  io  justify  his  assertion.  The  letter 
was  dated  20th  August,  1800,  and  it  would  be 
recollected  that  its  authors  were  the  negotia- 
tors, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
treaty  of  the  .'JOth  of  September,  1800.  The  ex- 
tract is  OS  follows : 

'"1.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  former  trea- 
ties are  renewed  and  conlirmed,  and  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  powers  had  intervened,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  derogated  from  by  the  present 
treaty. 

'"2.  It  shall  bo  optional  with  either  party 
to  pay  to  the  other,  within  seven  years,  tiiree 
millions  of  francs,  in  money  or  securities  which" 
may  be  issued  for  indemnities,  and  tlieitby  to 
reduce  the  rights  of  the  other  as  to  privateers 
and  prizes,  to  those  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
And  during  tho  said  term  ollowed  for  option, 
the  right  of  both  parties  shall  be  limited  by  the 
lino  of , the  most  favored  nation. 

'• '  3.  The  mutual  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of 
alli.ancc  shall  be  so  speciiicd  and  limited,  that  its 
future  obligation  shall  be,  on  the  part  of  France, 
when  the  United  States  shall  be  attacked,  to 
furnish  and  deliver  at  her  own  ports  military 
stores  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  francs ; 
and,  on  tho  part  of  tho  United  States,  when  tho 
French  possessions  in  America,  in  any  future 
war,  shall  be  attacked,  to  furnish  and  deliver  at 
their  own  ports  a  like  amount  in  provisions. 
It  shall,  moreover,  be  optional  for  either  party 
to  exonerate  itself  wholly  of  its  obligation,  by 
paying  to  the  other,  within  seven  j'ears,  a  gross 
sum  of  five  millions  of  francs,  in  money  or  such 
iccurities  as  may  bo  issued  for  indemnities.' 

'  Mr.  W.  asked  if  he  needed  further  proofs 


that  not  only  the  American  government,  but  tht 
American  negotiators,  treated  these  obligationt 
under  the  treaty  as,  m  all  respects,  mtitiinl,  ru 
ciprocal,  and  equal ;  and  if  the  fallacy  of  tliu  w 
giimcnt  that  tho  United  States  had  obtiiinid  to 
Itself  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  rulcnw  uf 
these  private  claims  in  the  release  of  itsojl'  from 
these  obligations,  was  not  utterly  and  entirely 
disproved  by  these  facts  ?  Was  not  tiie  rtlwwj 
of  tho  obligations  on  tho  one  side  the  aleasuol' 
them  on  the  other  ?  And  was  »not  the  onu  n- 
Icaso  the  necessary  consideration  for  tlie  other  ? 
How,  then,  could  it  bo  said,  with  nny  justice 
that  wo  sought  our  release  at  tho  expense  of  Hio 
claimants?  There  was  no  rcosonabiu  groiimi 
for  such  an  allegation,  either  from  tho  acts  of 
our  government  or  of  our  negotiators.  When 
tho  latter  ilxed  a  value  upon  our  obligations  us 
to  the  privateers  and  prizes,  and  as  to  tlio  guar- 
anty, in  tho  same  article  they  fixed  the  same 
price,  to  a  frnnc,  upon  tho  reciprocal  obii)!;alion3 
of  France  ;  and  when  tho  former  discharged  oiir 
liability,  by  expunging  tho  second  article  of  the 
*'•"  \ty  r  ISuO.  tho  same  act  discharged  the  cor- 
responding liaoility  of  the  French  government. 

'•  Here,  then,  Mr.  AV.  said,  must  end  all  pre- 
tence of  a  valuable  consideration  for  these  claiing 
passing  to  tho  United  States  from  this  source. 
The  onerous  obligations  were  mutual,  reciprocal 
and  equal,  and  tlio  respective  releases  were  mu- 
tual, reciprocal,  and  equal,  and  simultaneous, 
and  nothing  could  be  fuirly  drawn  from  the  act 
which  openited  these  mutual  releases  to  bcndit 
these  claimants. 

"  Mr.  \y.  said  ho  was,  then,  necessarily  brought 
back  to  the  jjroposition  with  which  he  started 
in  the  conmiencemcnt  of  his  argument,  that,  rf 
the   United    States  were    liable  to  pay  these 
claimants,   that    liability  must  rest  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  a  failure  by  the  government, 
after  ordinary,  and,  in  thin  instance,  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  collect  the  money.    The  idea  of 
a  release  of  the  claims  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion jjassing  to  the  government  had  been  ex- 
ploded, and,  if  a  liability  was  to'  be  claimed  ou 
account  of  a  failure  to  collect  the  money,  upon 
what  ground  did  it  rest  ?    What  had  the  j;ov- 
ernment  done  to  protect  the  rights  of  these 
claimants  ?     It  had  negotiated  from  1793  to 
1708,  with  a  vigilance  and  zeal  and  talent  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  history  of  diploniacj. 
It  had  sent  to  Franco  minister  after  minister, 
and,  upon  several  occasions,  extraordinary  mis- 
sions composed  of  several   individuals.    Be- 
tween 1798  and  1800,  it  had  equipped  fltt'is 
and  armies,  expended  millions  in  warlike  \<k- 
paration,  and  finally  sent  forth  its  citizens  to 
battle  and  death,  to  force  the  payment  of  the 
claims.     Were  we  now-  to  be  told,  that  our 
failure  in  these  efforts  had  created  a  liahililj 
against  us  to  pay  tho  money  ?    That  tue  same 
citizens  who  had  been  taxed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  these  long  negotiations,  and  of  this 
war  for  the  claims,  were  to  bo  further  ta-tcd  to 
pay  such  of  the  claims  as  we  had  failed  to  col 
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ect  1    Ho  could  never  consent  to  such  a  deduo- 
tion  from  such  premises. 

"  But   Mr.  I'rosident,  sitiil  Mr.  W.,  there  Ls 
anothcr'view  of  thi.s  subject,  placed  ui^n  this 
basis  which  renders  this  bill  of  triflinR  impor- 
tance in  tlio  comparison,      if  tho   failuro  to 
collect  these  claims  has  created  tho  liability  to 
pay  them,  that  liability  rocs  to  tho  extent  of 
the  claims  proved,  and  tho  interest  upon  thorn, 
not  to  a  partial,  and  perhaps  trilling,  dividend. 
Who    tlien,    would    \iiulertuko    to  say   what 
amount  of  claims  miRht  not  lie  proved  during 
the  state  of  things  ho  had  described,  from  tho 
breakinR  out  of  tho  war  between  Franco  ami 
Enifland.  in  1793,  to  tho  exoculion  of  the  treaty, 
in  1800  ?    For  a  groat  portion  of  tho  period, 
the  municipal  rcRulations  of  Franco  remiirud 
the  captured  cargoes  to  bo  not  confNc.ited,  but 
paid  for  at  tho  market  value  at   the  port  to 
which  tho  vessel  was  destined.    Still  tlio  cai>- 
ture  would  Iw  proved,  tho  value  of  tho  cargo 
ascertained,  before  tho  commission  which  tho 
bill  proposes    to  establish ;    and   who   would 
adduce  the  proof  that  tho  same  carfro  was  paid 
for  by  the  French  governmeut  ? 

'This  principle,  however,  Mr.  W.  said,  went 
much  further  than  the  whole  subject  of  tho  old 
French  claims.    It  extended  to  all  claims  for 
•spoliations  upon  our  commerce,  sinco  tho  cxist- 
iiice  of  the  government,  which  wo  had  failed  to 
collect.     Who  could  say  where  tho  liability 
would  end  ?    In  how  many  cases  had  claim.s  of 
this  character  been  settlod  by  treaty,  what  had 
been  collected  in  each  case,  and  what  amount 
remained  unpaid,  after  tho  release  of  the  foreign 
povcrnment?    Ho  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
eifort  to  answer  these  inquiries,  so  far  as  the 
flics  of  tho  state  department  would  furnish  tho 
information,  as  he  had  found  that  it  could  only 
hi  collected  by  an  examination  of  each  indivi- 
dual claim ;  aiid  this  would  impose  a  labor  u|X)n 
the  department  of  an  unreasonable  character, 
and  would  occupy  more  time  than  remained  to 
furnish  the  information  for  his  use  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    IIo  had,  however,  been  favored 
i)y  the  Seca'tary  of  State  with  tne  amounts  al- 
lowed by  the  commissioners,  the  amounts  paid, 
and  the  rate  of  pay  upon  tho  principal,  in  two 
recent  cases,  the  Florida  treaty,  and  the  treaty 
with  Denmark.    In  tho  former  instance,  tho 
payment  was  ninety-ono  and  two  thirds  per 
centum  ipon  the  principal,  while  in  the  latter  it 
was  but  thirty-one  and  one  eighth  per  centum. 
Assume  that  these  two  cases  arc  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  all  tho  cases  where  releases 
have  been  given  for  partial   payments ;    and 
ho  begged  tho   Senate    to    reflect    upon  tho 
amounts  unpaid  which  might  bo  called  from  the 
!iational  treasury,  if  tho  principle  wtre  onco  ad- 
mitted that  a  failuro  to  collect  creates  a  liability 
to  pay. 

"That  in  his  assumption  that  a  liability  of 
this  sort  must  go  to  the  whole  amount  of  tho 
claims,  ho  only  took  the  ground  contended  for 
by  the  friends  of  this  bill,  he  would  trouble  the 


Senate  with  another  extract  from  tho  report  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  from  which  ho  had  before  read 
In  speaking  of  tho  amount  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated, Mr.  Livingston  says: 

'•  'Tho  only  remaining  inquiry  is  tho  amount; 
and  on  this  point  tho  committLO  have  had  some 
difficulty.  Two  modes  of  measuring  tho  com- 
pensation suggested  themselves : 

'"1.  The  actual  loss  sustained  l)y  tho  peti- 
tioners. 

"  '  2.  Tho  value  of  tho  advantages  received,  as 
tho  consideration,  by  tho  United  States. 

"  '  The  first  is  tho  ono  demanded  by  strict 
justice ;  and  is  the  only  ono  that  satLs'lies  tho 
word  used  by  tho  constitution,  which  required 
just  compensation,  which  cannot  bo  said  to  have 
been  made  when  any  thing  less  than  the  full 
value  is  given.  But  there  were  difllcullics  which 
appeared  insurmountable,  to  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  at  the  present  day,  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  of  the  claims,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
predations which  occasioned  them,  tho  loss  of 
documentsi,  cither  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
wilful  destruction  of  them  by  tho  depre<lator8 
Tho  committee,  therefore,  could  not  undertake 
to  provide  a  specilic  relief  for  each  of  tho  peti- 
tioners. Hut  they  have  recommended  the  insti- 
tution of  a  board,  to  enter  into  tho  investigation, 
and  apportion  a  sum  which  the  committee  have 
recommended  to  be  appropriated,  pro  rata, 
among  the  several  claimants.' 

"  '  Tho  committee  could  not  beliovo  that  tho 
amount  of  compensation  to  tho  sulierers  should 
be  calculated  by  tho  advantages  secured  to  the 
United  States,  because  it  was  not,  according  to 
their  ideas,  tho  true  measure.  If  tho  property 
of  an  individual  bo  taken  for  public  use,  and  the 
government  miscalculate,  and  find  that  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  have  applied  it  has  been 
injurious  ratlier  than  beneficial,  the  value  of  tho 
property  is  still  due  to  tho  owner,  who  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  the  false  speculations  which 
have  been  made.  A  turnpike  or  canal  may  bo 
very  unproductive ;  but  tho  owner  of  the  land 
which  has  been  taken  for  its  construction  is  not 
tho  less  entitled  to  its  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  can  have  no  manner  of  right  to  moro 
than  the  value  of  his  property,  bo  tho  object  to- 
which  it  ha.s  been  applied  ever  so  beneficial.' 

"Ilerc,  Mr.  W.  said,  were  two  proposed 
grounds  of  estimating  the  extent  of  tho  liability 
of  the  government  to  the  claimants;  and  that 
which  graduated  it  by  tho  value  received  by  the 
government  was  distinctly  rejected,  while  that 
making  the  amount  of  tho  claims  the  measure 
of  liability,  was  as  distinctly  lusserted  to  bo  the 
true  and  j  ust  standard.  He  hoped  he  had  shown, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  that  the  former 
rule  of  value  received  by  the  government  would 
allow  the  claimants  nothing  at  all,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  say  that,  upon  the  broad  principle 
that  a  failuro  to  collect  creates  a  liability  to  pay, 
ho  could  not  controvert  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  that  tho  liability  must  bo  commen- 
surate with  the  chum.    Ue  could  coutrorert,  ho- 
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thought,  Bucoesefhllj,  the  principle,  bnt  he  could 
not  the  measure  of  aamaKes  when  the  principle 
was  conceded.  He  would  here  conclude  his  re- 
marks upon  the  points  he  had  noticed,  by  the 
earnest  declaration  that  he  believed  the  passap;o 
of  this  bill  would  open  more  widely  the  doors 
of  the  public  treasury  than  any  legislation  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  or  to  which  Con- 
gress had  ever  yielded  its  assent. 

"  Mr.  V.  said  he  had  a  few  observations  to 
offer  relative  to  the  mode  of  legislation  proposed, 
and  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  trou- 
ble the  Senate  no  further. 

"  His  first  objection,  under  this  head,  was  to 
the  mode  of  legislation.  If  the  government  bo 
liable  to  paj'  these  claims,  the  claimants  are 
citizens  of  the  country,  and  Congress  is  as  ac- 
cessible to  them  as  to  other  claimants  who  have 
demands  again.st  the  treasury.  Why  were  they 
not  permitted,  individually,  to  apply  to  Congress 
to  esiablish  their  respective  claims,  as  other 
claimants  were  bound  to  do,  and  to  receive  such 
relief,  in  cacli  case,  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
should  see  lit  to  grant  ?  Why  were  these  claims, 
more  than  others,  grouped  together,  and  at- 
tempted to  bo  made  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance ?  AVTiy  was  a  commission  to  be  established 
to  ascertain  their  validity,  a  duty  in  ordinary 
cases  discharged  by  Congress  itself?  Were  the 
Senate  sure  that  nuch  of  the  importance  given 
to  these  claims  .n,d  not  proceeded  from  this  as- 
sociation, and  from  the  formidable  amount  thus 
presented  at  one  view  ?  Would  any  gentleman 
be  able  to  convince  himself  that,  acting  upon  a 
single  claim  in  this  immense  mass,  lie  shoulu 
have  given  it  his  favorable  consideration?  For 
his  part,  he  considered  the  mode  of  legislation 
unusual  and  objectionable.  His  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  details  weu,  that  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  prescribed  the  rules  which 
should  govern  the  commission  in  deciding  upon 
the  claims,  among  which  'the  former  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  France '  were 
enumerated ;  and  that  the  bill  contained  no  de- 
claration that  the  payments  made  under  it  were 
in  full  of  the  claims,  or  that  the  respective  claim- 
ants should  execute  a  release,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  their  dividends. 

"  The  first  objection  was  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  the  bill  covered  the  whole  period  from 
the  making  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  to  that  of 
the  30th  September,  1800,  and  made  the  former 
treaties  the  ruleof  adjudication,  when  Congress', 
on  the  7th  July,  1798,  by  a  deliberate  legislative 
act,  declared  those  treaties  void,  and  no  longer 
binding  upon  the  United  States  or  their  citiKuns. 
It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by  the  documents, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  claims  now  to  be  paid, 
arose  within  the  period  last  alluded  to ;  and  that 
treaties  dcolorcd  to  be  void  should  be  made  the 


law  in  determining  what  were  and  what  wen 
not  illegal  captures,  during  the  time  that  they 
were  held  to  have  no  force,  and  when  our  citizens 
were  authorized  by  law  to  go  upon  the  high  seas 
regardless  of  their  provisions,  Mr.  W.  said,  would 
seem  to  him  to  be  an  absurdity  which  the  Seu,it« 
would  not  legalize.  Ho  was  fully  aware  thfi 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  purported  to  provide 
for  '  valid  claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French 
government,  arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  de- 
tentions, forcible  seizureSj  illegal  condemnations 
and  confiscations;'  but  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked that  illegal  captures,  condemnations,  and 
confiscations,  must  relate  entu\:ly  to  the  law 
which  was  to  govern  the  adjudication ;  and  if 
that  law  was  a  void  treaty  which  the  claimants 
were  not  bound  to  observe,  and  did  not  observe 
was  it  not  more  than  possible  that  a  capture' 
condemnation,  or  confiscation,  might,  by  com- 
pulsion, be  adjudged  illegal  under  the  rule  fixed 
by  the  bill,  while  that  same  capture,  condemna- 
tion, or  confiscation,  was  strictly  legal  under  the 
laws  which  governed  the  commerce  of  the  claim- 
ant when  the  capture  was  made  ?  Ho  must  say 
that  it  appeared  clear  to  his  mind  that  the  rule 
of  adjudication- upon  the  validity  of  claims  of  this 
description,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  the  same  rule 
which  governed  the  commerce  out  of  which  the 
claims  have  arisen. 

"  His  second  objection,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  made 
more  as  a  wish  that  a  record  of  the  intentions 
of  the  present  Congress  should  be  preserved 
upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  than  from  any  idea  that 
the  provision  suggested  would  afford  the  least 
protection  to  the  public  treasury.    Every  day's 
legislation  showed  the  futility  of  the  insertion 
in  an  act  of  Congress  of  a  declaration  that  the 
appropriation  mad*^  should  be  in  full  of  a  claim; 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  like  cases,  should  this 
bill  pass,  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be, 
in  practice,  any  thing  more  than  an  instalment 
upon  the  claims  which  would  be  sustained  before 
the  commission.    The  files  of  the  state  depart- 
ment would  contain  the  record  evidence  of  the 
balance,  with  the  admission  of  the  government, 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  an  equal  liability 
remained  to  pay  that  balance,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Even  a  release  from  the  respective  claimants 
he  should  consider  as  likely  to  have  no  other 
ellect  than  to  change  their  futifre  applications 
from  a  demand  of  legal  right,  which  they  noiv 
assume  to  have,  to  one  of  equity  and  iiivor ;  and 
he  was  yet  to  see  that  the  lattor  would  not  he 
as  successful  as  the  former.    He  must  give  his 
vote  against  the  bill,  whether  modified  in  liiat 
particujar  or  not,  and  he  should  do  soundortlic 
most  full  and  clear  conviction,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
position fraught  with  greater  dangers  to  the 
public  treasury,  than  any  law  which  had  evel 
yet  received  the  assent  of  Congress." 
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FEKNCH  SPOLIATIONS— MB.  WEBSTEB'8  SPEECH. 

"The  question,  sir,  involved  in  this  case,  is  es- 
gcntially  a  judicial  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  public  policy,  but  a  question  of  private  right ; 
a  question  between  the  government  and  the  pe- 
titioners :  and,  as  the  government  is  to  be  judge 
in  its  own  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 
of  its  members  to  examine  the  subject  with  the 
most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  the  most  soli- 
citous desire  to  do  justice. 

"There  is  a  propriety  in  commencing  the  ex- 
amination of  these  claims  in  the  Senate,  because 
it  was  the  Senate  which,  by  its  amendment  of 
tlie  treaty  of  1800,  and  its  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
declaration  of  the  French  government,  effectually 
released  the  claims  as  against  France,  and  for 
ever  cut  off  the  petitioners  from  all  hopes  of  re- 
dress from  that  quarter.  The  claims,  as  claims 
against  our  o\vn  government,  have  their  founda- 
tion in  these  acts  of  the  Senate  itself;  and  it 
may  certainly  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  effects  of  its  own  proceedings,  on 
private  rights  and  private  interests,  with  that 
candor  and  justice  which  belong  to  its  high  char- 
acter. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  o»"""<>cted  to  these  peti- 
tioners, that  their  claim  old,  or  that  they  are 
now  reviving  any  thing  which  has  heretofore 
been  ahandoned.  There  has  been  no  delay  which 
ifi  not  reasonably  accounted  for.  The  treaty  by 
wbich  the  claimants  say  their  claims  on  France 
i.r  ihese  captures  and  confiscations  were  released 
was  concluded  m  1800.  They  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Congress  for  indemnity,  as  will  bo  seen 
by  the  report  made  in  1802,  in  the  House  of 
liepypsentatives,  by  a  committee  of  which  a  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Virginia,  not  now  living 
[Mr.  Giles],  was  chairman. 

"  In  1807,  on  the  petition  of  sundry  merchants 
and  others,  citizens  of  Charleston,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  Mr.  Marion,  of  that  State,  was 
chairman,  made  a  report,  declaring  that  the 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  indemnify 
the  claimants.  But  at  this  time  our  affairs  with 
the  European  powers  at  war  had  become  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed;  our  government  had  felt 
itself  compelled  to  withdraw  our  commerce  from 
the  ocean;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  1812,  and  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  that  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurred  of  presenting  the  subject  again  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  Congress.  From  that 
time  the  petitioners  have  been  constantly  before, 
UB,  and  the  period  has  at  length  arrived  proper 
for  a  final  decision  of  their  case. 


"Another  objection,  sir,  has  been  urged  against 
these  claims,  well  calculated  to  diminish  the  favor 
with  which  they  might  otherwise  be  received, 
and  which  is  without  any  substantial  foundation 
in  fact.  It  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  them  has 
been  bought  up,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
it  is  now  holden  by  these  purchasers.  It  ha» 
even  been  said,  I  think,  on  the  floor  of  the  Se- 
nate, that  nine  tenths,  or  ninety  hundredths,  of 
all  tne  c'aims  are  owned  by  speculators. 

"Such  unfounded  statements  are  not  only 
wholly  unjust  towards  these  petitioners  them- 
selves, but  they  do  great  mischief  to  other  inter- 
ests. I  have  observed  that  a  French  gentleman 
of  distinction,  formerly  a  resident  in  this  country, 
is  represented  in  the  public  newspapers  as  having 
declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  French  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  he  could  rot 
support  the  American  treaty ;  and  he  could  not 
support  the  treaty  because  he  had  learned,  or 
heard,  while  in  America,  that  the  claims  were  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  original  sufferers,  but 
had  passed  into  unworthy  hands.  If  any  such 
thing  has  been  learned  in  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  learned  from  sources  entirely  incorrect. 
The  general  fact  is  not  so ;  and  this  prejudice, 
thus  operating  on  a  great  national  interest— an 
interest  in  regard  to  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  embroiled  with  a  foreign  state — 
was  created,  doubtless,  by  the  same  incorrect 
and  unfoimded  assertions  which  have  been  made 
relative  to  this  other  class  of  claims. 

"  In  regard  to  both  classes,  and  to  all  classes 
of  claims  of  American  citizens  on  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  statement  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  Those  who  make  it  have  no  proof  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  incontrovertible  evidence  ex- 
ists of  the  truth  of  the  very  reverse  of  this  state- 
ment. The  claims  against  France,  since  1800, 
ire  now  in  the  course  of  adjudication.    They  are 

1,  or  very  nearly  all,  presented  to  the  proper 
t.  bunal.  Proofs  accompany  them,  and  tho 
ru.es  of  the  tribunal  require  that,  in  each  case, 
the  true  ownersliip  should  be  fully  and  exactly 
set  out,  on  oath ;  and  be  proved  by  the  papers, 
vouchers,  and  other  evidence.  Now,  sir,  if  "any 
man  is  acquainted,  or  will  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, with  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal, 
so  far  as  to  see  who  are  tho  parties  claiming 
tho  indemnity,  he  will  see  tho  absolute  and 
enormous  error  of  those  who  i-epresent  these 
claims  to  be  owned,  in  great  part,  by  specu- 
lator.'!. 

•'  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  these  claims,  as  well 
those  since  1800  as  before,  are  owned  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  suHerers,  with  such 
changes  only  as  hap^-c.  in  regard  to  all  other 
property.  T'l^  uriginal  owner  of  ship  and  cargo; 
his  representative,  where  such  ovrner  is  dead; 
underwriters  who  have  paid  loss'^s  on  account 
of  captures  and  confiscations ;  aud  creditors  of 
insolvents  and  bankrupts  who  were  interested 
in  the  claims — these  are  the  descriptions  of 
persons  who,  in  all  these  cases,  own  vastly  the 
larger  portion  of  the  chums.    Ibis  is  true  of 
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the  claims  on  Spain,  as  is  moBt  manifest  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  Spanish  treaty.  It  is  true  of  the  claims 
on  France  arising  since  1800,  as  is  equally 
manifest  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners now  sitting ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  claims  which  are  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  provided  for  in  this  bill.  In  some 
instances  claims  hare  been  assigned  from  one 
to  apother,  in  the  settlement  of  family  affairs. 
They  have  been  transferred,  in  other  instances, 
to  secure  or  to  pay  debts;  they  have  been 
transferred,  sometimes,  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
surance accounts ;  and  it  is  probable  there  are 
a  few  cases  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  hold- 
ers have  compelled  them  to  sell  them.  But 
nothing  can  bo  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
they  have  been  the  general  subjects  of  purchase 
and  sale,  and  that  they  are  now  holdcu  mainly 
by  purchasers  from  the  original  owners.  They 
have  been  compared  to  the  unfunded-debt.  But 
that  consisted  in  scrip,  of  fixed  amount,  and 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery. 
These  claims  cannot  so  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
In  each  case,  not  only  the  value  but  the  amount 
is  uncertain.  Whether  there  be  any  claim,  is 
in  each  case  a  matter  for  investigation  and 
proof ;  and  so  is  the  amount,  when  the  justice  of 
the  claim  itself  is  established.  These  circum- 
stances are  of  themselves  quite  Bufficient  tu  pre- 
vent the  easy  and  frequent  transfei  of  the  claims 
from  hand  to  hand.  They  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  to  happen  which  actually  has  hap- 
peued ;  and  that  is,  that  the  claims  remain  with 
their  original  owners,  and  their  legal  heirs  and 
representatives,  with  such  exceptions  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  As  to  the  portion  of  the 
claims  now  owned  by  underwriters,  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  they  stand  on  the  same 
equity  and  justice  as  if  possessed  and  presented 
by  the  owners  of  ships  and  goods.  Thcro  i 
no  more  universal  maxim  of  law  and  justio , 
throughout  the  civilized  and  commercial  worid, 
than  that  an  underwriter,  who  has  paid  a  loss 
on  ships  or  merchandise  to  the  owner,  is  entitled 
to  wliatever  may  be  received  from  the  property. 
His  right  accrues  by  the  very  act  of  payment ; 
and  if  the  property,  br  its  proceeds,  be  after- 
wards recovered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  whether 
the  recovery  bo  from  the  sea,  from  captors,  or 
from  the  justice  of  foreign  states,  such  recovery 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriter.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  prejudice  these  claims,  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  them  belong  to  insur- 
ance companies,  or  oilier  underwriters,  is  at  war 
with  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

"A  short,  but  accurate,  general  view  of  the 
history  and  character  of  these  claims  is  pi*e- 
sented  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1820,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  read 
the  paragraphs : 

•  " '  The  Secretary  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  expression  of  an  argumentative  opinion 


as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  Ameti 
can  sufferers  ♦"-"Tn  French  spoliations,  which  tb« 
convention  of  1800  extinguished,  on  the  part  of 
France,  or  devolved  on  the  United  States  tiis 
Senate  itself  being  most  competent  to  decide 
that  question.  Under  this  impression,  he  hopes 
that  no  will  have  suflBciently  conformed  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Senate,  by  a  brief  statement 
prepared  in  a  hurried  moment,  of  what  he  ui>' 
derstands  to  be  the  question. 

"'The  second  article  of  the  convention  of 
1800  was  in  the  following  words :  "  The  minis, 
ters  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  be- 
ing able  to  agree,  at  present,  respcctmg  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February  1778 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same 
date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  Noveny 
ber,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually 
due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negotiate  further 
on  these  subjects,  at  a  convenient  time;  and, 
until  they  may  have  agreed  upon  these  points 
the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no 
operation,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  coun. 
tries  shall  be  regulate',  as  follows." 

'•  'When  that  cor-  -Mion  was  laid  before  the 
Senate,  it  gave  iu  •  i  and  advice  that  it 
should  be  ratified,  t  .  ■,  \  that  the  second  arti- 
cle be  expunged,  ai'  -  iho  following  article 
be  added  or  inserted :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the 
present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term 
of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications;"  and  it  was  accordingly  80 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  loth  day  of  Februarj',  1801.  On  the 
31st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  it  was  ratified 
by  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  French  Re- 
public, who  incorporated  in  the  instrument  of 
his  ratification  the  following  clause  as  part  of 
it :  "The  government  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing added  to  its  ratification  that  the  convention 
should  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  having  omitted  the  second  article,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Kepublic  consents  to 
accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  ciiivenlion, 
with  the  addition,  importing  that  tlie  conven- 
tion shall  bo  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  ycai's, 
and  with  the  rctronchnient  of  the  second  ai ti- 
de: /•'jo rtt/et/, That,  by  this  retrenchment, ik 
two  states  renounce  the  respective  pretensions 
wliich  are  the  object  of  the  said  article." 

" '  The  French  ratification  being  thus  condi- 
tional, was,  nevertheless,  exchanged  against  that 
of  the  United  States,  at  Paris,  on  the  same  Slst 
of  July.  The  President  of  the  United  Statis 
considering  it  necessary  again  to  submit  tlie 
convention,  in  this  state,  to  the  Senate,  on  the 
19th  day  of  December,  1801,  it  was  resolved  k 
tiie  Senate  that  they  consiiiered  tlie  said  convm- 
tion  as  fully  ratified,  and  returned  it  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  the  usui.l  promulgation.  It  wiu  si.'- 
cordingly  promuli.atcd,  and  thereafter  regarded 
a.s  a  valid  and  binding  compact.  The  two  con- 
tracting parties  ti\u8  agreed,  by  the  rotrcncli- 
ment  of  the  second  article,  mutually  to  renounce 
the  respective  preteiuioos  which  were  the  ab- 
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ject  of  that  article.    The  pretensions  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  allusion  is  thus  made, 
arose  out  of  the  spoliations  under  color  of  French 
authority,  in  contravention  of  law  and  existing 
treaties.  Those  of  France  sprung  from  the  treaty 
of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date, 
and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1788.  Whatever  obligations  or  indemnities,  from 
these  sources,  either  party  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand wero  respectively  waived  and  abandoned ; 
and  the  consideration  which  induced  one  party 
to  renounce  his  pretensions,  was  that  of  renun- 
ciation by  the  other  party  of  his  pretensions. 
Wh»t  was  the  value  of  the  obligations  and  in- 
demnities, so  reciprocally  renounced,  can  only 
be  matter  of  speculation.    The  amount  of  the 
indemnities  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  was  very  Jarge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  obligation  was  great  (to  ppecify  no  other 
French  pretensions),  under  which  the  United 
States  were  placed,  in  the,eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  (It^  of  February,  1778, 
by  wlich  they  were  bounu  for  ever  to  guar-antee 
from  that  time  the  tlicn  jiossessious  of  the 
Crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as  those 
which  it  might  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain ;  all  these  possessions 
having  been,  it  is  believed,  conquered  at,  or  not 
long  after,  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the^convention  of  September,  1800,  by  the  arms 
if  Great  Britain,  from  France. 

"■The  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  provides :  "Nor  shall  private  pro- 
inrty  bo  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
jiensation."  If  the  indemnities  to  which  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  entitled  for 
French  spoliations  prior  to  the  30tb  of  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  have  been  appropriated  to  absolve  the 
United  States  from  the  fultilment  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  they  had  contr.icted,  or  from  the 
payment  of  indemnities  which  they  were  bound 
to  make  to  France,  the  Senate  is  most  compe- 
tent to  determine  how  far  such  an  appropriation 
is  a  public  use  of  private  property  within  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  equitable 
considerations  do  not  require  some  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  claimants.  The  Senate 
is  also  best  able  to  estimate  the  probability 
which  existed  of  an  ultimate  recovery  from 
France  of  the  amount  duo  for  those  indemnities, 
if  they  had  not  been  renouncetl ;  in  making 
which  estimate,  it  will,  no  doubt,  give  just  weight 
to  the  painful  consideration  that  rc]>eated  and 
urgent  appeals  have  been,  in  vain,  made  to  the 
justice  of  France  for  satisfaction  of  llagnant 
\rrongs  committed  upon  property  of  other  citi- 
icns  of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800.' 

"Before  the  interference  of  our  government 
with  these  claims,  they  constituted  just  demands 
against  the  government  of  France.  They  were 
not  vague  expectations  of  possible  future  in- 
demnity for  injuries  received,  too  uncertain  to 
be  regarded  as  valuable,  or  be  esteemed  pro- 


perty. They  were  just  demands,  and,  as  such, 
they  were  property.  The  courts  of  law  took 
notice  of  them  its  property.  They  were  capable 
of  being  devised,  of  being  distributed  among 
heirs  and  next  of  kin,  and  of  being  transferred 
and  assigned,  like  other  legal  and  just  debts.  A 
claim  or  demand  for  a  ship  unjustly  seized  and 
confiscated  is  property,  as  clearly  as  the  ship 
itself.  It  may  not  be  so  valuable,  or  so  certain ; 
but  it  is  as  clear  a  right,  and  has  been  uniformly 
so  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  papers 
show  that  American  citizens  had  claims  against 
the  French  government  for  six  hundred  and  fif- 
teen vessels  unlawfully  seized  and  confiscated. 
If  this  v/ere  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  release  these 
claims  for  its  own  benefit,  with  any  more  pro- 
priety than  it  could  have  applied  the  money  to 
its  own  use,  if  the  French  government  had  been 
ready  to  make  compensation,  in  money,  for  the 
property  thus  illegally  seized  and  confiscated; 
or  how  the  government  could  appropriate  to  it- 
self the  just  claims  which  the  owners  of  these 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels  held  against  the 
wrong-doers,  without  making  compensation,  any 
more  than  it  could  appropriate  to  itself,  without 
making  compensation,  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
ships  which  had  not  been  seized.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  rate  of  compensation  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  claim  for  a  ship  is  of  as  much  value  as  a 
ship ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  property,  and  that  government 
cannot,  with  justice,  deprive  a  man  of  either,  for 
its  own  benefit,  without  making  a  fair  compen- 
sation. 

"  It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  sir,  that  these 
claims  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  any  neglect 
or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  demanding  satisfaction  from 
France.  That  is  not  the  ground.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  that  respect,  per- 
formed its  full  duty.  It  remonstrated  against 
these  illegal  seizures  ;  it  insisted  on  redress ;  it 
sent  two  special  missions  to  France,  charged  ex- 
pressly, among  other  duties,  with  the  duty  of 
demanding  indemnity.  But  France  had  her  sub- 
jects of  complaint,  also,  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  she  pressed  with 
equal  earnestness  and  confidence,  and  which  she 
would  neither  postpone  nor  re'inquish,  except 
on  the  condition  that  the  United  States  would 
postpone  or  relinquish  these  claims.  And  to 
meet  this  condition,  and  to  restore  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  United  States  did 
agree,  first  to  postpone,  and  afterwards  to  relin- 
quish, these  cl.aims  of  its  own  citizens.  In  other 
words,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
bought  off  the  claims  of  France  against  itself, 
by  discharging  claims  of  our  own  citizens  against 
France. 

"  This,  sir.  is  the  ground  on  which  these  citi- 
zens think  tney  have  a  claim  for  reasonable  in- 
demnity against  their  own  government.  And 
now,  sir,  oeforo  proceeding  to  the  disputed 
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part  of  the  case,  permit  me  to  state  what  is  ad- 
mitted. 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  these  petitioners  once  had  just 
claims  against  tlic  gorcntmcnt  of  France,  on  ac- 
count of  these  illegal  captures  and  condemna- 
tions. 

"  In  the  next  place,  it  is  admitted  that  these 
chums  no  longer  exist  against  Franco;  that  they 
havo,  in  some  way,  been  extinguished  or  re- 
leased, as  to  her ;  and  that  she  is  for  ever  dis- 
charged from  all  duty  of  paying  or  satisfying 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"  These  two  points  being  admitted,  it  is  then 
necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  present  bill, 
to  maintain  four  propositions : 

"  1.  That  these  claims  subsisted  against  France 
up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  September,  1800, 
between  Franco  and  the  United  States. 

"  2.  That  they  were  released,  surrendered,  or 
extinguished  by  that  treaty,  its  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  manner  of  its  iinal  ratifica- 
tion. 

"  3.  That  they  were  thus  released,  surrender- 
ed, or  extinguished,  for  political  and  national 
considerations,  for  objects  and  purposes  deemed 
important  to  the  United  States,  but  in  which 
these  claimants  had  no  more  interest  than  any 
other  citizens. 

"  4.  That  the  amount  or  measure  of  indem- 
nity proposed  by  this  bill  is  no  more  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation,  so  far  as  wo  can 
judge  by  what  has  been  done  in  similar  cases. 

"1.  Were  these  subsisting  claims  against 
France  up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  ?  It  is  a 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question,  to  say  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  insisted 
that  they  did  exist,  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  treaty, 
and  demanded  indemnity  for  them,  and  tliat  the 
French  government  fully  admitted  their  exist- 
ence, and  acknowledged  its  obligation  to  malic 
such  indemnity. 

"The  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  the 

treaty,  was  opened  by  a  direct  proposition  for 

indemnity,  made  by  our  ministers,  the  justice 

and  propriety  of  which  was  immediately  acceded 

'to  by  the  ministers  of  France. 

"On  the  7th  of  April,  18uO,  in  their  first  let- 
Uv  to  the  ministers  of  France,  ilcssrs.  Ells- 
worth, Davie,  and  Murray,  say : 

'• '  Citizen  ministera : — The  undersigned,  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  time,  and  wisiiing  by 
frankness  to  evince  their  sincerityj  enter  directly 
upon  the  great  object  of  their  mission — an  ob- 
ject which  they  believe  may  be  best  obtained 
by  avoiding  to  retrace  minutely  the  too  well- 
known  and  too  painful  incidents  which  have 
rendered  a  negotiation  necessary. 

" '  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,' and  ren- 
der a  reconciliation  cordial  and  permanent,  they 
propose  an  arrangement,  such  as  shall  bo  com- 
patible with  national  honor  and  existing  circum- 
stances, to  ascertain  and  discharge  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  either  nation  upon  the 
other,  whether  founded  on  contract,  treaty,  or 


the  law  of  nations.  The  way  being  thus  pr«, 
pared,  the  undersigned  will  be  at  liberty  to  stipu. 
fate  for  that  reciprocity  i.nd  freedom  of  com! 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
which  must  essentially  contribute  to  their  mu- 
tual advantage. 

" '  Should  this  general  view  of  the  subject  be 
approved  by  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  details,  it  is  presumed 
may  bo  easily  adjusted,  and  that  confidence  w- 
stored  which  ought  never  to  have  been  shaken  ■ 

"  To  this  letter  the  French  ministers  imm^ 
diately  returned  the  following  answer : 

" '  The  mmisters  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
Republic  have  read  attentively  the  proposition 
for  a  plan  of  negotiation  which  was  commimi- 
cated  to  them  by  the  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America. 

"  'They  think  that  the  first  object  of  tlie  ne- 
gotiation ought  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  steps  to  be  folloircd  for 
the  estimation  and  indemnification  of  injuries 
for  which  either  nation  may  make  claim  for  it- 
self, or  for  any  of  its  citizens.  And  that  the 
second  object  is  to  assure  the  execution  of  trea> 
ties  of  friendship  and  commerce  made  between 
the  two  nations,  and  the  accomplishmonl  of  the 
views  of  reciprocal  advantages  which  suggested 
them.' 

"It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  negotiation 
commenced  in  tlio  recognition,  by  both  parties 
of  the  existence  of  individual  claims,  and  of  the 
justice  of  making  satisfaction  for  them ;  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  throughout  the  whole  ne- 
gotiation, neither  party  suggcstca  that  these 
claims  had  already  been  either  satisfied  or  es- 
tinguished ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  treaty 
itself,  in  the  second  article,  expressly  ndmittcii 
their  existence,  and  solemly  recognized  the  duty 
of  providing  for  them  at  some  future  period. 

"  It  will  lie  observed,  sir,  that  the  French  ne- 
gotiators, in  their  first  letter,  while  they  admit 
the  justice  of  providing  indemnity  for  individual 
claims,  bring  forward,  also,  claims  arising  under 
treaties ;  taking  care,  thus  ehrly,  to  advance  the 
pretensions  of  France  on  account  of  alleged  vio- 
lations by  the  United  States  of  the  treaties  of 
1778.  On  that  part  of  the  case,  I  shall  saj 
something  hereafter ;  but  I  use  this  iir.<t  letter 
of  tin'  French  ministers  at  present  only  to  slioif 
that,  from  the  first,  the  French  povcrninint  al- 
mitted  its  obligation  to  indemnify  individuali 
who  had  sufi'ered  wrongs  and  injuries. 

"The  honorable  nieniberfrom  New- York  [Mr. 
Wright]  contends,  sir,  that,  at  tlic  time  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty,  these  claims  had  ccpcdto 
exist.  He  says  that  a  war  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  United  Sfcitcs-and  France,  and  bytLc 
war  the  claims  had  become  extinguished.  IJi/- 
fer  from  the  honorable  member,  both  as  to  the 
fact  of  war,  and  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  it,  in  this  case,  even  if  public  m 
had  existed.  If  wo  admit,  for  argument  s«ke, 
that  war  had  existed,  yet  wo  find  that,  on  (In 
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restoration  of  amity,  both  parties  adixiit  the  fos- 
tico  of  the.«o  claims  and  their  continued  cxist- 
••nce  and  the  party  against  which  they  are  pre- 
ferred acknowledges  her  obligation,  and  express- 
es her  willingness  to  pay  them.    The  mere  fact 
of  war  can  never  extinguish  any  claim.    If,  in- 
deed, claims  for  indemnity  be  the  professed 
ground  of  a  war,  and  peace  be  afterwards  con- 
cluded without  obtaining  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  right,  such  a  peace  may  be  construed 
to  be  a  relinquishment  of  the  right,  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  has  been  put  to  the  arbitraticr 
of  the  sworJ,  and  decided.     But,  if  a  war  bo 
waged  to  enforce  a  disputed  claim,  and  it  be  car- 
ried on  till  the  adverse  party  admit  the  claim, 
and  agree  to  provide  for  its  payment,  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  to  hold  that  the  claim  itself 
was  extinguished  by  the  very  war  which  had 
compelled  its  express  recognition.     Now,  what- 
ever we  call  that  state  of  things  which  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  France  from  1798 
to  1800,  it  is  evident  that  neither  party  contend- 
ed or  supposed  that  it  had  been  such  a  state  of 
things  as  had  extinguished  individual  claims  for 
indemnity  for  illegal  seizures  and  confiscations, 
'The  honorable  member,  sir,  to  sustain  his 
point,  must  prove  that  the  United  States  went 
to  war  to  vindicate  these  claims ;  that  they  waged 
that  war  unsuccessfully ;   and  that  they  were 
therefore  glad  to  make  peace,  without  obtaining 
payment  of  the  claims,  or  any  admission  of  their 
justice.    I  am  happy,  sir,  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  facts  do  not  autb'  .i/e  any  such  record 
to  be  made  up  against  the  U  nit  id  States.    I  think 
it  is  clear,  sir,  that  whatcvci'  misunderstanding 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Franco, 
it  did  not  amount,  at  any  time,  . ..  open  and  pub- 
lic war.    It  is  certain  that  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  much  disturbed ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  United  States  authorized  armed 
resistance  to  French  captures,  and  the  captures 
of  French  vessels  of  war  found  hovering  on  our 
coast;  but  it  is  certain,  also,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war,  on  either  side,  but 
that  the  United  States,  under  all  their  provoca- 
tions, did  never  authorize  general  reprisals  on 
French  commerce.    At  the  very  moment  when 
the  gentleman  says  war  raged  between  tho  Uni- 
ted States  and  France,  French  citizens  came  into 
our  courts,  in  their  own  names,  claimed  restitu- 
tion for  proi)erty  seized  by  American  cruisers, 
and  obtained  decrees  of  restitution.  They  claimed 
as  citizens  of  France  and  obtained  restoration, 
in  our  courts,  as  citizens  of  Franco,    It  must 
have  been  a  singular  war,  sir,  in  which  such  pro- 
ceedings could  take  place.    Upon  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  found, 
I  think,  that  every  thing  done  by  tho  United 
States  was  defensive.    No  part  of  it  was  ever 
retaliatory.    Tho  United  States  do  not  take  jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands. 

••Tho  strongest  measure,  perhaps,  adopted  by 
Congress,  was  the  act  of  May  28,  17U8,  The 
honorable  member  from  New- York  has  referred 
to  this  Mt,  and  chiefly  relies  upon  it,  to  prove 


the  existence,  or  the  commencement,  of  actual 
war.  But  does  it  prove  either  the  one  or  the 
other? 

"  It  is  not  an  act  declaring  war ;  it  is  not  an 
act  authorizing  reprisals;  it  is  not  an  act 
which,  in  any  way,  acknowledges  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  war.  Its  whole  implication  and  im- 
port is  the  other  way.  Its  title  is,  'An  act  more 
eflbctually  to  protect  the  corameroo  and  coasts 
of  the  United  States.' 

"This  is  its  preamble: 

" '  Whereas  armed  vessels,  sailing  under  au- 
thority, or  pretence  of  authority,  from  the  Re- 
public of  France,  have  committed  depredations 
on  ttie  commerce  of  tho  United  States,  and  have 
recently  captured  tho  vessels  and  property  of 
citizens  thereof,  on  and  near  the  coasts,  in  viola- 
tion of  tho  law  of  nations,  and  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  French  nation :  there- 
fore'— 

"  And  then  follows  its  only  section,  in  these 
words : 

"'Sec.  1,  Be  it  enacted,  <^c..  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  tho  United  States, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  instruct  and  di- 
rect the  commanders  of  the  armed  vesisels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring 
into  any  port  of  the  United  States,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
any  such  armed  vessel  which  shall  have  com- 
mitted, or  which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  for  tho  purpose  of 
committing,  depredations  on  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  citizens  thereof;  and  also  retake  any  ship 
or  vessel,  of  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  may  have  been  captured  by  any 
such  armed  vessel.' 

"  This  act,  it  is  true,  authorized  tho  use  of 
force,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  cer- 
tain objects,  against  French  vessels.  But  there 
may  be  acts  of  authorized  force,  there  may  be 
assults,  there  may  be  battles,  thei-o  may  be  cap- 
tures of  ships  and  imprisonment  of  persons,  and 
yet  no  general  war.  Cases  of  this  kind  may 
occur  under  that  practice  of  retortion  which  is 
justified,  when  adopted  for  just  cause,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  which  all  th» 
writers  distinguish  from  general  war. 

"  The  first  provision  in  this  law  is  purely  pre- 
ventive and  defensive;  and  tho  other  hardly 
goes  beyond  it.  Armed  vessels  hovering  on  our 
coast,  and  capturing  our  vessels,  under  authority, 
or  pretence  of  authority,  from  a  foreign  state, 
might  be  captured  and  brought  in,  and  vessels 
already  seized  by  them  retaken.  The  act  is 
limited  to  armed  vessels ;  but  why  was  this,  if 
general  war  existed  ?  Why  was  not  the  naval 
power  of  the  country  let  loose  at  once,  if  there 
were  war,  against  tho  commerce  of  tho  enemy  ? 
The  cruisers  of  Franco  were  preying  on  our  com- 
merce ;  if  there  was  war,  why  were  we  restrain- 
ed from  general  reprisals  on  her  commerce? 
This  restaiuing  of  the  operation  of  our  naval 
marine  to  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  to  such 
of  them  only  as  should  be  found  hoTering  on  our 
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cout,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  ^'redations 
on  our  commerce,  instead  of  proving  a  state  of 
war,  proves,  I  think,  irresistibly,  that  a  state  of 
gencnil  vrar  did  not  exist.  But  oven  if  this  act 
of  Congress  left  the  matter  doubtful,  other  acts 
passed  at  and  near  the  same  time  demonstrate 
the  understanding  of  Congress  to  have  been,  that 
although  the  relations  between  the  tvro  countries 
were  greatly  disturbed,  yet  that  war  did  not 
exist.  On  the  same  day  (May  28, 1798)  in 
which  this  act  passed,  on  which  the  member 
from  New- York  lays  so  much  stress,  as  proving 
the  actual  existence  of  war  with  France,  Con- 
gress passed  another  act,  entitled '  An  act  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  a  provisional  army ;'  and  the  first  section 
declared  that  the  President  should  bo  autho- 
rized, 'in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  actual  invasion 
of  their  territory  by  a  foreign  power,  or  of 
.imminent  danger  of  such  invasion,  to  cause  to  be 
enlisted,'  &c.,  ten  thousand  men. 

"On  the  16th  of  July  following.  Congress 
passed  the  law  for  augmenting  the  army,  the 
second  section  of  which  authorized  the  President 
to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  six  troops  of  light  dragoons, '  to  be  enlisted 
for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  Republic,  unless  sooner  discharged,'  &c. 

"  The  following  spring,  by  the  act  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1799,  entitled  'An  act  giving  eventual 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  augment  the  army,'  Congress  provided  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  case  wav  should  break  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  European 
power,  &C.,  to  raise  twcLty-four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, &c.  And  in  the  a«^t  for  better  organizing 
the  army,  passed  the  next  day.  Congress  repeats 
the  declaration,  contained  in  a  former  act,  that 
certain  provisions  shall  cot  take  effect  unless 
war  shall  break  out  between  the  United  States 
and  some  European  prince,  potentate,  or  state. 

"  On  the  20th  of  February,  1800,  an  act  was 
passed  to  suspend  the  act  for  augmenting  the 
army ;  and  this  last  act  declared  that  further 
enlistments  should  be  sus])ended  until  the  fur- 
ther order  of  Congress,  unless  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  differences  l^tween  the  United  States 
and  the  French  Republic,  war  should  break  out 
between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Re- 
public, or  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
their  territory  by  the  said  Republic  should  be 
discovered. 

"  On  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  four  months  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Congi-ess  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  suspension  of  military  ap- 
pointments, and  the  discharge  of  troops  under 
the  provisions  of  the  previous  laws.  No  com- 
mentary is  necessary,  sir,  on  the  texts  of  these 
statutes,  to  show  that  Congress  never  recognized 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States 
ud  France.     They  apprehended  war  might 


break  out;  and  they  made  suitable  provisiot 
for  that  exigency,  should  it  occur;  but  it  ii 
quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the  express  and  so 
often  repeated  declarations  of  these  statutesi 
commencing  in  1798,  running  through  1799  and 
ending  in  1800,  with  the  actual  existence  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  at  any  period  withij 
those  years. 

"The  honorable  member's  second  principal 
source  of  argument,  to  make  out  the  fact  of  a 
state  of  war,  is  the  several  non-intercourse  dcts. 
And  here  again  it  seems  to  me  an  exactly  oppo. 
site  inference  is  the  true  one.    In  1798  K99 
and  1800,  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  suspend- 
ing the  commercial   intercourse  between  the 
United  States,  each  for  one  year.    Did  any  gov. 
emment  ever  pass  a  law  of  temporary  non-in- 
tercourse with  a  public  enemy  ?    Such  a  law 
would  be  little  less  than  an  absurdity.    War  it- 
self  effectually  creates  non-intercourse.    It  ren- 
ders all  trade  with  the  enemy  illegal,  and  of 
course,  subjects  all  vessels  found  soengagcd  with 
their  cargoes,  to  capture  and  condemnation  as 
enemy's    property.     The   first  of  these  laws 
was  passed  Juno  13, 1798,  the  last,  February  21 
1800.    Will  the  honorable  member  from  New- 
York  tell  us  when  the  war  commenced  ?   When 
did  it  break  out?    When  did  those  'differences' 
of  which  the  acts  of  Congress  speak,  assume  a 
character  of  general  hostility?    Was  there  a 
state  of  war  on  the  13th  of  June,  1798,  when 
Congress  passed  the  first  non-intercourse  act; 
and  did  Congresa,  in  a  state  of  public  war,  limit 
non-intercourse  with  the  enemy  to  one  year! 
Or  was  there  a  state  of  peace  in  June,  1798? 
and,  if  so,  I  ask  again,  at  what  time  after  that 
period,  and  before  September,  1800,  did  the  war 
break  out?    Difficulties  of  no  small  magnitude 
surround  the  gentleman,  I  think,  whatever  course 
ho  takes  through  these  statutes,  while  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  them  a  state  of  war.  The 
truth  is,  they  prove,  incontestably,  a  state  of 
peace ;  a  state  of  endandgered,  disturbed,  agitated 
peace;  but  still  a  state  of  peace.    Finding  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  groat  misunderstanding  and 
contention  with  France,  and  seeing  our  commerce 
a  daily  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  her  cruisers,  tte 
United  States  preferred  non-intercourse  to  war. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  non-intercourse  acts, 
Apprehending,  nevertheless,  that  war  might 
break  out.  Congress  made  prudent  provision  for 
it  by  augmenting  the  military  force  of  the  coim- 
try.    This  is  the  ground  of  the  laws  for  raising 
a  provisional  army.    The  entire  provisions  of  ill 
these  laws  necessarily  suppose  an  existing  state 
of  peace ;  but  they  imply  also  an  apprehension 
that  war  might  commence.    For  a  state  of  actuil 
war  they  were  all  unsuited ;  and  some  of  then 
would  have  been,  in  such  a  state,  prcposteroia 
and   absurd.     To   a  state  of   present  peace, 
but  disturbed,  interrupted,  and  likely  to  teraii- 
nate  in  open  hostilities,  they  were  all  perfectly 
well  adapted.    And  as  many  of  these  acts,ii 
express  terms,  speak  of  war  as  not  actually  ei- 
isting,  but  as  likely  or  liable  to  break  out,  it  ii 
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•dtar,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  Oon- 
p«s8  never,  at  any  time,  regarded  tne  state  of 
things  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
France  as  bein^  a  state  of  war. 

"As  little  did  the  executive  government  so 
ngaid  it,  as  must  be  apparent  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  our  ministers,  when  the  mission 
was  sent  to  France.  Those  mstructions,  having 
recurred  to  the  numerous  acts  of  wrong  commit- 
ted on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  refusal  of  indemnity  by  the  government  of 
France,  proceed  to  say :  '  This  conduct  of  the 
French  Republic  would  well  have  justified  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  but,  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace,  and  still  willing  to  leave  open  the  door 
of  reconciliation  with  France,  the  United  States 
contented  themselves  with  preparat'f'n"'  for  de- 
fence, and  measures  calculated  to  protect  their 
commerce.' 

"It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
neither  the  French  government  nor  the  French 
ministers  acted  on  the  supposition  that  war  had 
existed  between  the  two  nations.  And  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  held  the  treaties  of  1778 
still  binding.  Within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
siinaturo  of  the  treaty,  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  French  Republic  write  thus  to 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  DaviCjand  Murray :  'In  the 
first  place,  they  will  insist  upon  the  principle 
already  laid  down  in  their  former  note,  viz. : 
that  the  treaties  which  united  France  and  the 
United  States  are  not  broken;  that  even  war 
could  not  have  broken  them ;  but  that  the  state 
of  misunderstanding  which  existed  for  some  time 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
act  of  some  agents  rather  than  by  the  will  of 
the  respective  govemments,  haa  not  been  a  state 
of  war,  at  Ica&t  on  the  side  of  France.' 

"Finally,  sir,  the  treaty  itself,  what  is  it? 
It  is  not  called  a  treaty  of  peace ;  it  does  not 
provide  for  putting  an  end  to  hostilities.  It  says 
not  one  word  of  any  preceding  war ;  but  it  does 
say  that 'differences'  have  arisen  between  the 
two  states,  and  that  they  have,  therefore,  re- 
spectively, appointed  their  plenipotentiaries,  and 
given  them  full  powers  to  treat  upon  those  'dif- 
ferences,' and  to  terminate  the  same. 

"  But  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  as  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  on  by  the  ministers  of  both 
governments,  is,  of  itself,  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  whole  argument  which  is  urged  against 
this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  claims  had  been 
extinguished  by  war,  since  that  article  distinctly 
and  expressly  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the 
claims,  and  contains  a  solemn  pledge  that  the 
two  governments,  not  being  able  to  agree  on 
them  at  present,  will  negotiate  further  on  them, 
at  convenient  time  thereafter.  Whethel  we 
look,  then,  to  the  decisions  of  the  American 
courts,  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  the  instruc- 
'jons  of  the  American  executive  government, 
to  the  language  of  our  ministers,  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  French  government  and  the  French 
tainisters,  or  to  the  unec^uiTocal  language  of  the 


treaty  itself,  as  originally  agreed  to,  we  meet 
irresistible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  state  of  misunderstanding  which 
had  existed  between  the  two  countries  was 
not  war. 

"  If  the  treaty  had  remained  as  the  ministers 
on  both  sides  agreed  upon  it,  the  claimants, 
though  their  indemnity  was  postponed,  would 
have  had  no  just  claim  on  their  own  government. 
But  the  treaty  did  not  remain  in  this  state*  This 
second  article  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  the  obvious  motive  of  the 
Senate  in  thus  striking  out  the  second  article, 
allow  mo  to  read  the  whole  article.  It  is  in 
these  words : 

"'The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two 
parties  not  being  able  to  agree,  at  present,  re- 
specting the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of 
February,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of 
the  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  in- 
demnities mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties 
will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a 
convenient  time;  and  until  they  may  have 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and 
convention  s'all  have  no  operation,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated 
as  follows.' 

"The  article  thus  stipulating  to  make  the 
claims  of  France,  under  the  old  treaties,  matter 
of  further  negotiation,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
such  negotiation,  and  the  whole  subject,  the 
Senate  struck  out  the  entire  article,  and  ratified 
the  treaty  in  this  corrected  form.  France  ratified 
the  treaty,  as  thus  amended,  with  the  further 
declaration  that,  by  thus  retrenching  the  second 
article,  the  two  nations  renounce  the  respective 
pretensions  which  were  the  object  of  the  article. 
In  this  declaration  of  the  French  government, 
the  Senate  afterwards  acquiesced ;  so  that  the 
government  of  France,  by  this  retrenchment, 
agreed  to  renounce  her  claims  under  the  treaties 
of  1778,  and  the  United  States,  in  like  manner, 
renounced  the  claims  of  their  citizens  for  in- 
demnities due  to  them. 

"And  this  proves,  sir,  the  second  proposition 
which  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  my  re- 
marks, viz. :  that  these  claims  were  released,  re- 
linquished, or  extinguished,  by  the  amendment 
of  the  treaty,  and  its  ratification  as  amended. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  on  this  point,  that 
these  claims  for  captures  before  1800  woulahave 
been  good  claims  under  the  late  treaty  with 
France,  and  would  have  come  in  for  a  dividend 
in  the  fund  provided  by  that  treaty,  if  they  had 
not  been  released  by  the  treaty  of  1800.  And 
they  are  now  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  benefit  of  the  late  treaty,  because  of  such 
release  or  extinguishment  by  that  of  1800. 

"In  the  third  place,  sir,  it  is  to  be  proved,  if  it 
be  not  proved  alreacly,  that  these  claims  were 
surrendered,  or  released  by  the  govemmertt  of 
the  United  States,  on  national  considerations, 
•  and  for  objects  in  which  these  claimants  had  no 
more  interest  than  any  other  citizens. 
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"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  make  out 
that  the  claims  and  complaints  of  Franco  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  were  well 
founded.  It  is  certain  that  she  put  forth  such 
claims  and  complaints,  and  insisted  on  them  to 
the  end.  It  is  certain  that,  by  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance of  1778,  the  United  States  did  guaranty 
to  Franco  her  Went  India  possessions.  It  is 
certain  that,  by  tho  treaty  of  commerce  of  the 
eamc-..date,  the  United  States  stipulated  that 
French  vessels  of  war  might  bring  their  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
onemics  of  France  should  not  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege; and  it  is  certain  that  France  contended 
that  the  United  States  had  plainly  violated  this 
article,  as  well  by  their  subseqflent  treaty  with 
England  as  by  other  acts  of  tho  government. 
£  .r  tho  violation  of  these  treaties  she  claimed 
indemnity  from  tho  government  of  the  United 
States.  Without  admitting  the  justice  of  these 
pretensions,  the  J;ovemment  of  tho  United  States 
found  them  extremely  embarrassing,  and  they 
authorized  our  ministers  in  France  to  buy  them 
off  by  money. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  showing  tho  justice  of 
tho  present  bill,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that 
France  was  right  in  these  pretensions.  Right 
or  wrong,  tho  United  States  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  embarrassments  which  they  occa- 
sioned. They  were  willing  to  compromise  the 
mutter.  The  existing  state  of  things,  then,  was 
exactly  this : 

"  France  admitted  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  just  claims  against  her ;  but  she  in- 
sisted that  she,  on  the  other  hand,  htid  just 
claims  against  the  government  of  tho  United 
States. 

"  She  would  not  satisfy  our  citizens,  till  our 
government  agreed  to  satisfy  her.  Finally,  a 
treaty  is  ratified,  by  which  the  claims  on  both 
sides  arc  renounced. 

"  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  relinquish- 
ment of  these  individual  claims  was  the  price 
which  tho  United  States  paid  for  tho  relinquish- 
ment, by  France,  of  her  claims  against  our  gov- 
ernment 1  And  who  can  doubt  it  1  Look  to 
the  negotiation  ;  the  claims  on  both  sides  were 
discussed  together.  Look  to  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty,  as  originally  agreed  to  ;  the  claims 
on  both  sides  are  there  reserved  together.  And 
look  to  the  Senate's  amendment,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent declaration  <)f  the  French  government, 
acquiesced  in  by  tho  Senate ;  and  there  the 
claims  on  both  sides  arc  renounced  together. 
What  stronger  proof  could  there  be  of  mutuali- 
ty of  consideration?  Sir,  allow  me  to  put  this 
direct  question  to  the  honorable  member  from 
New-York.  If  the  United  States  did  not  agree 
to  renounce  these  claims,  in  consideration  that 
France  would  renounce  hers,  what  was  the  rea- 
flon  why  they  surrendered  thus  the  claims  of 
their  own  citizens  ?  Did  they  do  it  without 
any  consideration  at  all  ?  Was  the  surrender 
wholly  gratuitous  ?  Did  they  thus  solemnly 
renounce  claims  for  indemnity,  so  just,  so  long 


insisted  on  by  themseWeB,  the  object  of  two 
special  missions,  the  subjects  of  so  much  pre. 
vious  controversy,  and  at  one  time  so  near  bcini; 
the  cause  of  open  war — did  the  government  sur- 
render and  renounce  them  gratuitously,  or  for 
nothing  1  Had  it  no  reasonable  motive  in  the 
relinquishment  ?  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain any  such  ground. 

"  Andj  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask,  wa«  it 
for  nothmg  that  Franco  relinquished,  what  she 
had  so  Jong  insisted  on,  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  fulfil  tho  treaties  of  1778) 
For  the  extinguishment  of  this  obligation  wc 
had  already  oHered  her  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  she  had  declined.  Was  she  now  wiilin" 
to  give  it  up  without  any  equivalent  ?  ° 

"  Sir,  tho  whole  history  of  the  negotiation  is 
full  of  proof  that  the  individual  claims  of  our 
citizens,  and  tho  government  claims  of  France 
against  the  United  States,  constituted  the  re- 
spective demands  of  the  two  parties.  They 
were  brought  forward  together,  discussed  to- 
gether, insisted  on  together.  Tho  French  min- 
isters would  never  consent  to  disconnect  them. 
While  they  admitted,  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
claimE  on  our  side,  they  maintained,  with  pcrsi"- 
severing  resolution,  the  claims  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  would  fatigue  the  Senate  were  1  to 
go  through  the  whole  correspondence,  and  show, 
as  I  could  easily  do,  that,  in  every  stage  of  tlie 
negotiation,  these  two  subjects  wero  ivcpt  to- 
gether. I  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  decisive  parts. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  general  instructions 
which  our  ministers  received  from  our  own  gov- 
ernment, when  they  undertook  the  mission,  di- 
rected them  to  insist  on  the  claims  of  Aiiicricm 
citizens  against  France,  to  propose  a  joint  boanl 
of  commissioners  to  state  those  claim?,  and  to 
agree  to  refer  the  claims  of  France  for  infringe- 
ments of  tho  treaty  of  commerce  to  the  5,inic 
board.  I  -.v  I'  read,  s'r,  so  much  of  the  instruc- 
tions as  comprehend  ttiese  points : 

"'1.  At  the  opening  of  the  negotiation  you 
will  inform  the  French  ministers  that  tho  Uui- 
ted  States  expect  from  France,  as  an  indisfcn- 
sable  condition  of  the  treaty,  a  biijuilatiun  to 
make  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  fi:ll 
compen,«ation  for  all  losses  and  damapcs  which 
they  shall  have  sustained  by  reason  of  irregiiiar 
or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  tlieir 
vessels  and  other  property,  under  color  of  au- 
thority or  commissions  from  the  French  llcpub- 
lic  or  its  agents.  And  all  captures  and  c* 
demnations  are  deemed  irregular  or  illegal  vkn 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  generally  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  in  Europe,  and  to  ttc 
stiptdations  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce of  tho  Gth  of  February,  1778,  fairly  and 
ingenuously  interpreted,  while  that  treaty  k- 
mained  in  force.' 

"'2.  If  these  preliminaries  should  be  satis- 
factorily arranged,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
amining  and  adjusting  all  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  fortheip" 
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nointment  of  a  board  of  comniiBBionerB,  similar 
V>  that  described  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  arti- 
cles if  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.' 

'"As  the  French  government  have  hereto- 
fore complained  of  Infringements  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  by  the  United  States 
or  their  citizens,  nil  claims  for  injuries,  thereby 
occasioned  to  Franco  or  its  citizens,  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  same  board;  and  whatever 
damages  they  award  will  be  allowed  by  the 
United  States,  and  deducted  from  the  sums 
awarded  to  be  paid  by  France.' 

'Now,  sir,  suppose  this  board  had  been  con- 
Ftituted,  and  suppose  that  it  had  made  awards 
aeainst  France,  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  had  made  awards  also  in  favor 
of  the  government  of  France  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  States ;  and  then  these 
last  awards  had  been  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  former,  and  the  property  of  citizens  thus 
applied  to  discharge  the  public  obligations  of 
the  country,  would  any  bodjr  doubt  that  such 
citizens  would  bo  entitled  to  indemnity  ?  And 
are  they  less  entitled,  because,  instead  of  being 
first  liquidated  and  ascertained,  and  then  set 
off,  one  against  the  other,  they  are  finally 
agreed  to  ho  set  off  against  each  other,  and  mu- 
tually relinquished  in  the  lump  ? 

"Acting  upon  their  instructions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  American  ministers  made  an  ac- 
tual offer  to  suspend  the  claim  for  indemnities 
till  France  should  be  satisfied  as  to  her  politi- 
cal rights  under  the  treaties.  On  the  15th  of 
July  they  made  this  proposition  to  the  French 
negotiators : 

'•'Indemnities  to  bo  ascertained  and  secured 
in  the  manner  proposed  in  our  project  of  a  trea- 
ty, but  not  to  bo  paid  until  the  United  States 
shall  have  offered  to  France  an  article  stipulat- 
ing free  admission,  in  the  ports  of  each,  for  the 
privateers  and  prizes  of  the  other,  to  tlie  exclu- 
sion of  their  enemies.' 

'•  This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  was  n  direct 
offer  to  suspend  the  claims  of  our  own  citizens 
till  our  government  should  be  willing  to  renew 
to  France  the  obligation  of  the  titaty  of  1778. 
Was  not  this  an  offer  to  make  use  of  private 
property  for  public  purposes  ? 

"On  the  i  1th  of  August,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries thus  write  to  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States : 

"•The  propositions  which  the  French  minis- 
ters have  the  honor  to  commuuicato  to  the  min- 
isters plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  are 
reduced  to  this  simple  alternative : 

'•'Either  the  ancient  trcities,  with  the  privi- 
leges resulting  from  priority,  and  a  stipulation 
of  reciprocal  indemnities ; 

"'  Or  a  new  treaty,  assuring  equality  without 
indemnity.' 

•'In  other  words,  this  offer  is, '  if  you  will  ac- 
bowledge  or  renew  the  obligation  of  the  old 
treaties,  which  secure  to  us  privileges  in  your 
ports  which  our  enemies  am  not  to  enjoy,  then 
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we  will  make  indemnities  for  the  losses  of  your 
citizens ;  or,  if  you  will  give  up  all  claim  for 
such  indemnities,  then  wo  will  relinquish  out 
especial  privileges  under  the  former  treaties, 
and  agree  to  a  new  treaty  which  shall  only  put 
us  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain, 
our  enemy.' 

"  On  the  20th  of  August  our  ministers  pro- 
pose that  the  former  treaties,  so  far  as  they  re- 
spect the  rights  of  privateers,  shall  bo  renewed  \ 
but  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  tho  United 
States,  by  the  payment,  within  seven  years,  of 
three  millions  of  francs,  either  in  money  or  in 
securities  issued  by  tho  French  government  for 
indemnities  to  our  citizens,  to  buy  off  this  ob- 
ligation, or  to  bujr  off  all  its  political  obligations, 
under  both  the  old  treaties,  by  payment  in  like 
manner  of  five  millions  of  francs. 

"  On  the  4th  of  September  the  French  minis- 
ters submit  these  propositions. 

" '  A  commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnitiei 
which  either  of  tho  t,  o  nations  may  owe  to  tho 
citizens  of  the  other. 

'"Tho  indemnities  which  shall  be  duo  by 
France  to  the  citizens  of  tho  United  States  shall 
be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and  in  return 
for  which  France  yields  the  exclusive  privilege 
resulting  from  the  17th  and  22d  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  from  tho  rights  of 
guaranty  of  tho  11th  article  of  tho  treaty  of  al- 
liance.' 

"The  American  ministers  considered  these 
propositions  as  inadmissible.  They,  however, 
on  their  part,  made  an  approach  to  them,  by 
proposing,  in  substance,  that  it  should  bo  left 
optional  with  the  United  States,  on  tho  exchange 
of  tho  ratification,  to  relinquish  the  indemnities, 
and  in  that  case,  the  old  treaties  not  to  bo  ob- 
ligatory on  tho  United  States,  so  far  as  they 
conferred  exclusive  privileges  on  France.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  tho  American  min- 
isters of  the  5th  of  September. 

"On  the  18th  of  September  the  American 
ministers  say  to  those  of  France ; 

'• '  It  reiiuilns  only  to  consider  tho  expediency 
of  a  temporary  aiTangemcnt.  Should  such  an 
arrangement  comport  with  the  views  of  France, 
the  following  principles  are  offered  as  the  basis 
of  it: 

"'Ist.  Tho  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  tho 
respective  parties  not  being  able  at  present  to 
agree  respecting  the  former  treaties  and  indem- 
nities, the  parties  will,  in  due  and  convenient 
time,  further  treat  on  those  subjects ;  and,  until 
they  shall  have  agreed  respecting  the  same,  tho 
said  treaties  shall  have  no  operation.' 

'This,  the  Sem-tte  will  see,  is  substantially  the 
proposition  which  was  ultimately  accepted,  and 
which  formed  the  second  article  of  the  treaty. 
By  that  article,  these  claims,  on  both  sides,  were' 
postponed  for  the  present,  and  afterwards,  by 
other  acts  of  tho  two  governments,  they  were 
mutually  and  for  ever  renounced  and  relin- 
quished. 
"  And  now^  sir,  if  any  gentleman  can  look  to  ■ 
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the  treaty,  look  to  the  instructionB  under  which 
it  was  conchided,  look  to  the  correspondence 
which  preceded  it,  and  look  to  the  ■uosequent 
agreenient  of  the  two  governments  to  renounce 
oaims,  on  both  sides,  and  not  admit  that  the 
property  of  these  private  citizens  has  been 
taken  to  buy  off  ombarrasHinf;  claims  of  France 
on  the  p:ovemment  of  the  United  States,  I  know 
not  what  other  oi  lurtlier  evidence  could  ever 
force  that  conviction  on  his  mind. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  case  by 
■howing  you  how  this  matter  wos  understood 
by  the  American  administration  which  finally 
accepted  the  treaty,  with  this  renouncement  of 
indemnities.  The  treaty  was  nci;otiatcd  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  amended 
in  the  Senate,  as  already  stated,  and  ratified  on 
the  third  day  of  February,  1801,  Mr.  Adams 
being  still  in  ofiBcc.  Ueing  thus  ratified,  with 
the  amendment,  it  was  sent  back  to  France,  and 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  the  first  Consul 
ratified  the  treaty,  as  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  article,  but  accompanied  the  ratifica- 
tion with  this  declaration,  '  provided  that,  by 
tills  retrenchment,  the  two  states  renounce 
their  respective  pretensions,  which  are  the  ob- 
ject of  the  said  orticle.' 

"  With  this  declaration  appended,  the  treaty 
came  back  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jctterson 
bod  now  become  President,  and  Mr.  Madison 
was  Secretary  of  State.  In  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  the  French  government,  accom- 
panying its  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  now 
attached  to  it,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  referred  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  the  Senate  resolved  that  they  consi- 
dered the  treaty  as  duly  ratified.  Now,  sir,  in 
order  to  show  what  Mr.  Jcilerson  and  his  ad- 
ministration thought  of  this  treaty,  and  the 
eficct  of  its  ratification,  in  its  then  exist- 
ing form,  I  beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  of  an 
official  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  then  our  minister  in  Spain.  Mr.  Pinckney 
was  at  that  time  negotiating  for  the  adjustment 
of  our  claims  on  Spain;  and,  among  others,  for 
captures  committed  within  the  territories  of 
Spain,  by  French  subjects.  Spain  objected  to  these 
claims,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  had 
claimed  redress  of  such  Wijuries  from  France. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Pinckney  (under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1804),  and  commenting  on  this  plea 
of  Spain,  Mr.  Madison  says : 

" '  The  plea  on  which  it  seems  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment now  principally  relies,  is  the  erasure  of 
the  second  article  from  our  late  convention  with 
France,  by  which  France  was  released  from  the 
indemnities  due  for  spoliations  committed  under 
her  immediate  responsibility  to  the  United 
States.  This  plea  did  not  appear  in  the  early 
objections  of  Spain  to  our  claims.  It  was  an 
afterthought,  resulting  from  the  insufficiency 
of  every  other  plea,  and  is  certainly  ab  little 
valid  as  any  other.' 

•"The  injuries  for  which  indemnities  are 
tfaimed   from   Spain,   though   committed  by 


Frenchmen,  took  place  under  Spanish  authoritr 
Spain,  therefore,  is  answerable  for  them.  To 
her  we  have  looked,  and  continue  to  look  for 
redress.  If  the  injuries  done  to  us  by  her  n. 
suited  in  any  Aanner  iVom  injuries  done  to 
her  by  France,  she  may,  if  she  pleases,  resort 
to  France  as  we  resort  to  her.  But  whether 
her  resort  to  France  would  be  just  or  unjust  k 
a  question  between  her  ond  France,  not  hctwcen 
either  her  and  us,  or  us  and  Franco.  Wo  rinim 
against  her,  not  against  France.  In  releasing 
Franco,  therefore,  wo  have  not  released  her, 
The  claims,  again,  fVom  which  France  wdh  re^ 
leased,  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  release 
was  for  a  valuable  consideration^  in  a  correspon- 
dent release  of  the  United  States  from  certain 
claims  on  them.  The  claims  we  make  on  Spain 
were  never  admitted  by  France,  nor  made  on 
France  by  the  United  States ;  they  made,  there- 
fore, no  part  of  the  bargain  with  her,  and  could 
not  be  included  in  the  release.' 

"  Certainly,  sir,  words  could  not  have  been 
used  which  should  more  clearly  affirm  that 
these  individual  claims,  thefo  private  rights  of 
property,  had  been  applied  to  public  uses.  Mr. 
Madison  here  declares,  unequivocally,  that  these 
claims  had  been  admitted  by  France ;  that  they 
were  relinquished  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;  that  they  were  relinquished  for 
a  valuable  consideration ;  that  that  considera- 
tion was  a  correspondent  release  of  the  United 
States  from  certain  claims  on  them ;  and  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  bargain  between 
the  two  governments.  This,  sir,  bo  it  remem- 
bered, was  little  mor  han  two  years  after  the 
final  promulgation  of  me  treaty ;  it  was  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  that  administration 
which  gave  effect  to  the  treaty  in  its  amended 
form,  and  it  proves,  beyond  mistake  and  beyond 
doubt,  the  clear  judgment  which  that  adminis- 
tration had  formed  upon  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  tho  whole  transaction. 


CHAPTEK    CXX. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS-MR.  BKNTON-S  SPEEfH. 

"Thk  whole  stress  of  the  question  lies  in  af« 
simple  facts,  which,  if  disembarrassed  from  the 
confusion  of  terms  and  conditions,  and  TJcwed 
in  their  plain  and  true  character,  render  it  dii- 
cult  not  to  arrive  at  a  just  asd  correct  view  of 
the  case.  The  advocates  of  this  measure  have 
no  other  grounds  to  rest  their  case  upon  than 
an  assumption  of  facts ;  they  assume  that  the 
United  States  lay  under  binding  and  onerous 
stipulations  to  France;  that  the  claims  ofthii 
bill  were  recognized  by  France;  and  that  tin 
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United  States  made  herself  reaponslble  for  these 
claimK,  instead  of  France ;  took  them  upon  her- 
gclf  and  became  bound  to  pay  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  getting  rid  of  the  burdens  which 
weighed  upon  her.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
claims  wore  good  when  the  United  States  aban- 
doned them ;  and  that  the  consideration,  which 
it  is  pretended  the  United  States  received,  was 
of  a  nature  to  make  her  fully  responsible  to  the 
claimants,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  her 
to  satisfy  the  claims. 

"The  measure  rests  entirely  upon  these  as- 
sumptions j  but  I  shall  show  that  they  arc 
nothing  more  than  assumptions ;  that  these 
chums  were  not  recognized  by  France,  and  could 
not  be,  by  the  law  of  nations-;  they  were  good 
for  nothing  when  they  were  made ;  they  were 
pwd  for  nothing  when  wo  abandoned  them. 
The  United  States  owed  nothing  to  France,  and 
received  no  consideration  whatever  from  her,  to 
make  us  responsible  for  payment.  What  I  here 
maintain,  I  shall  proceed  to  prove,  not  by  any 
artful  chain  of  argument,  but  by  plain  and  his- 
torical facts. 

'•Let  me  ask,  sir,  on  what  grounds  is  it  main- 
tamed  that  the  United  States  received  a  valuable 
oonsideration  for  these  clainjs?  Under  what 
onerous  stipulations  did  she  lie  1  In  what  did 
her  debt  consist,  which  it  is  alleged  France  gave 
up  in  payment  for  these  claims  ?  By  the  treaty 
of '78,  the  [Jnitcd  States  was  bound  to  guarantee 
the  French  American  possessions  to  France; 
and  France,  on  her  part,  guaranteed  to  the 
United  States  her  r -vprt'ignty  and  territory. 
In  '93,  the  war  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
Franco  broke  out ;  and  this  rupture  between 
those  nations  immediately  gave  rise  to  the 
question  how  far  this  guaranty  was  obligatory 
upon  the  United  States?  Whether  we  were 
bound  by  it  to  protect  France  on  the  side  of  her 
American  possessions  against  any  hostile  at- 
tack of  Great  Britain ;  and  thus '  ■  "omo  involved 
as  subalterns  in  a  war  in  which  we  had  no  con- 
cern or  interest  whatever  ?  Hero  we  come  to 
the  point  at  once  ••  for  if  it  should  appear  that 
we  were  not  bound  by  this  guaranty  to  become 
parties  to  adistantE'iropean  war,  then,  sir,  it  will 
lie  an  evident,  a  decided  result  and  conclusion, 
that  we  were  under  no  obligation  to  France — that 
w  owed  her  no  debt  on  account  of  this  guaranty ; 
and,  plainly  enough,  it  will  follow,  we  received 
no  valuable  consideration  for  the  clums  of  this 


bill,  when  France  released  us  from  an  obligation 
which  it  will  appear  we  never  owed.  Let  u» 
briefly  see  how  the  case  stands. 

"  France,  to  get  rid  of  claims  made  by  us,  puts 
forward  counter  claims  under  this  guaranty ; 
proposing  by  such  a  diplomatic  mancouvro  to 
get  rid  of  our  demand,  the  injustice  of  which 
she  protested  against.    She  succee<led,  and  both 
parties  abandoned  their  claims.    And  is  it  now 
to  bo  urged  upon  us  that,  on  the  grounds  of  this 
astuto  diplomacy,  we  actually  received  a  valuable 
consideration  for  claims  which  wcro  considered 
good  for  nothing?     France  met  our  claims, 
which  were  goodfornothing,by  a  counterclaim, 
which  was  good  for  nothing;   and  when  we 
found  ourselves  thus  encountered,  we  abandoned 
our  previous  claim,  in  order  to  bo  released  from 
the  counter  one  opposed  to  it.    After  this,  is  it, 
I  would  ask,  a  suitable  return  for  our  over- 
wrought anxiety  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  our 
citizens,  that  any  one  of  them  should,  some 
I  thirty  years  after  this,  turn  round  upon  ub  and 
say:  "now  you  have  received  a  valuable  con- 
siden^tion  for  our  claims  ;  now,  then,  you  are 
bound  to  pay  us  I "    But  this  is  in  fact,  sir,  the 
language  of  this  bill.    I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
the  guaranty  (a  release  from  which  is  the  pre- 
tended consideration  by  which  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  are  brought  in  debtor,"  to 
a  few  insurance  offices  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions), this  guaranty,  sir,  I  affirm,  was  good  for 
nothing.    I  speak  on  no  less  authority,  and  in 
no  less  a  narao  than  that  of  the  great  father  of 
his  country,  Washington  himself,  when  I  affirm 
that  this  guaranty  imposed  upon  us  no  obliga- 
tions towards  France.    How,  then,  shall  we  be 
persuaded  that,  in  virtue  of  this  guaranty,  we 
are  bound  to  pay  the  debts  and  make  good  the 
spoliations  of  France  ? 

"When  the  war  broke  out  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  in  1793,  Washington  addressed 
to  his  cabinet  a  series  of  questions,  inquiring 
their  opinions  on  this  very  question — how  far 
the  treaty  of  gua.anty  of  1778  was  obligatory 
upon  the  United  States — intending  to  take  their 
opinions  as  a  guidance  for  his  conduct  in  such  a 
difficult  situation.  [Here  the  honorable  Senator 
read  extracts  from  Washington's  queries  to  his 
cabinet,  with  some  of  the  opinions  themselves.] 
"In  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet 
concurring  with  his  own  sentiments.  President 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutr&litj, 
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diircf^rding  tho  guanuitjr,  and  proclaiming  that 
we  were  not  bound  by  any  preceding  treaties  to 
defend  American  Franco  against  Great  Britain. 
Tho  wisdom  of  this  measure  is  apparent.  lie 
wisely  thought  it  wns  not  prudent  our  infant 
Republic  should  become  absorbed  in  tho  vortex 
of  European  politics ;  and  thorcfore,  sir,  not 
without  long  and  mature  deliberation  how  far 
this  treaty  of  guaranty  was  obligatory  upon 
Uii,  he  pronounced  against  it ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  pronounced  against  tho  very  bill  before  us ; 
fur  tho  bill  has  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  this 
guaranty ;  it  pretends  that  tho  United  States 
is  bound  to  pay  for  injuries  inflicted  by  Franco, 
because  of  a  release  from  a  guaranty  by  which 
tho  great  Washington  himself  solemnly  pro- 
nounced wo  were  not  bound!  What  do  wo 
now  behold,  sir  ?  Wt'o  behold  an  orray  in  this 
House,  and  on  this  floor,  against  tho  policy  of 
Washington !  They  sock  to  undo  liia  deed ;  they 
condemn  \\h  principles ;  they  call  in  question 
tho  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  wise  and  paternal 
counsels ;  they  urge  against  him  that  tho  guar- 
anty bound  us,  and  what  for?  Wlmt  is  tho 
motive  of  this  opposition  against  his  measures  ? 
Why,  sir,  that  this  bill  may  pass ;  and  tho 
people,  tho  *iurdcn-bearing  people,  be  made  to 
pay  away  a  icw  millions,  in  consideration  of 
obligations  which,  after  mature  deliberation, 
Washington  pronounced  not  to  lie  upon  us ! 

"  I  think,  sir,  enough  has  been  said  to  put  to 
rest  for  ever  the  question  of  our  obligations 
under  this  guaranty.  Whatever  tho  claims 
may  bo,  it  must  bo  evident  to  the  common  sense 
of  every  individual,  that  we  arc  not,  and  cannot 
bo,  bound  to  pay  them  in  tho  stead  of  France, 
because  of  a  pretended  release  from  a  guaranty 
which  did  not  bind  us ;  I  say  did  not  bind  us, 
because,  to  have  observed  it,  would  have  led  to 
our  ruin  and  destruction ;  and  it  is  a  clear  prin- 
ciple of  tho  law  of  nations,  that  a  treaty  is  not 
obligatory  when  it  is  impossible  to  observe  it. 
But,  sir,  leaving  the  question  whether  we  were 
made  responsible  for  tho  debts  of  France, 
whether  we  wore  placed  under  an  obligation  to 
atone  to  our  own  citizens  for  injuries  which  a 
foreign  power  had  committed ;  leaving  this  ques- 
tion as  settled  (and  I  trust  settled  for  ever),  I 
come  to  consider  tho  claims  themselves,  their 
justice,  and  their  validity.  And  hero  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  will  prove,  on  this  head,  as 
weak  and  untenable— nay,  more — as  outrageous 


to  every  Idea  of  common  «ons«,  aa  it  wri  on  th« 
former  head.    With  what  roaaon,  I  would  uk 
can  gentlemen  press  tho  American  pMple  tc 
pay  these  claims,  when  it  would  be  nnrcuon- 
able  to  press  Franco  herself  to  pay  thoni  ?   |f 
France,  who  committed  the  wrong,  could  irnt 
justly  be  called  upon  to  atone  for  it,  how  can 
tho  United  States  now  be  called  upon  fur  tliis 
money  1     In  1708,  tlie  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  was  virtually  abolished  by  various  ucts 
of  Congress  authorizing  hostilities,  and  by  pro- 
clamation  of  tho  President  to  tho  same  efll'ct' 
it  was  abolished  on  .  ccount  of  its  violotloD  by 
Franco ;  on  account  of  those  depredations  wliich 
this  bill  calls  upon  us  to  make  good.    By  those 
acts  of  Congress  wo  sought  satisfaction  for 
thcso  claims  ;  and,  having  dono  so,  it  was  too 
lato  afterwards  to  seek  fresh  satisfaction  br 
demanding  indemnity.    Tlicro  was  war,  sir  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ck'srly  shoim 
— war  on  account  of  these  spoliations— and 
when  we  sought  rcdror s,  by  acts  of  warfare,  n 
precluded  ourselves  from  the  right  of  demand- 
ing redress  by  indemnity.   Wo  could  not,  tlicre- 
fore,  justly  urgo  these  claims  against  France; 
and  I  therefore  demand,  how  can  tlicy  be  urpd 
against  us?     What  arc  tho  invincible  argu- 
ments by  which  gentlemen  establish  tiiejuslico 
ond  validity  of  these  claims  ?    For,  surely,  b^ 
fore  wo  consent  to  sweep  away  millions  from 
the  public  treasury,  wo  ought  to  hear  at  least 
some  good  reasons.    Let  mo  examine  their  good 
reasons.    Tho  argument  to  prove  thovaliditj 
of  these  claims,  and  that  wo  are  bound  to  pay 
them,  is  this :  Franco  acknowledged  thcni,  aid 
the  United  States  took  them  upon  herself;  that 
is,  they  were  paid  'by  way  of  ofTset,  and  the 
valuable  consideration  the  United  States  re- 
ceived was  a  release  from  her  pretended  obliga- 
tions !    Now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  France  iicknoff- 
ledged  them.    These  very  claims  were  denied, 
resisted,  and  rejected,  by  every  sucwssive  gov- 
ernment of  France !    The  law  of  nations  was 
urged  against  them ;  because,  having  engaged 
in  a  state  of  war,  on  the  account  of  them.vrc 
had  no  right  to  a  double  redress— iirst  by  re- 
prisals, and  afterwards  by  indemnity !  Besides, 
Franco  justified  her  spoliations,  on  the  ground 
that  we  violated  our  neutrality ;  that  tlie  ships 
seized  were  laden  with  goods  belonging  to  tke 
English,  the  enemies  of  France ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  bun- 
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Jnd  this  WM  the  fact— that  American  citlicns 
lent  their  names  to  the  English,  and  wore  ready 
to  risk  all  the  dongera  of  French  spoliation,  for 
,»ko  of  the  great  profits,  which  more  than 
covensd  the  risk.    And,  In  the  face  of  all  thcKO 
(icts  wo  are  told  that  the  French  acknowledged 
the  claims,  paid  them  by  a  release,  and  we  are 
now  bound  to  satisfy  them !    And  how  is  this 
proved  1    Where  are  the  Invincible  arguments 
by  which  the  public  treasury  is  to  be  emptied  ? 
Hear  thora,  if  it  is  possible  even  to  hear  them 
„ith  patience !    When  wo  urged  these  claims, 
the  French  negotiators  set  \">  a  counter  cluim ; 
and.  to  obtain  a  relca-oo  from    hl.s,  wo  abaiidoucil 
them !  Thus  it  is  that  the  French  acknowlc(l',od 
those  claims;  and,  on  this  pretence,  bocausr  of 
this  diplomatic  cunning  and  i  ,i<;enuity,  wo  are 
now  told  that  the  national  houi-r  calls  oi.  us  to 
pay  them  1    Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of 
before?    Why,  sir,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we 
fihall  deserve  eternal  obloquy  and  disgrace  from 
the  whole  American  people.    France,  ■..,>•   re- 
peatedly and  perseveringly  denying  an  I  res  rt- 
ing  these  claims,  at  last  gets  rid  of  them  for  ever 
by  an  ingenious  trick,  and  by  pretending  to  ac- 
knowledge them;  and  now  her  debt  (if  it  was 
a  debt)  is  thrown  upon  us ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  little  trick,  the  public  treasury  is  to  be 
tricked  out  of  several  milliuns !  Sir,  thit-  is  mon- 
strous !    I  say  it  is  outrageous  !    I  intend  no 
jicrsonal  disrespect  to  any  gentleman  by  these 
obsenations ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  to  my 
and  I  repeat  it,  sir,  this  is  outrage- 


country, 

0U8  1 

"It  is  strenuously  insisted  upon,  and  oppears 
to  be  firmlj  relied  upon  /j  -.sntlemcn  who  have 
advocated  this  measun ,  "  .it  the  United  States 
has  actually  received  from  France  full  consider- 
ation for  these  claims ;  in  a  word,  that  France 
has  paid  them !    y  hav#  already  shown,  by  his- 
torical facts,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and,  further, 
by  the  authority  and  actions  of  Washington 
himself,  the  father  of  his  country,  that  wo 
were  placed  under  no  obligations  to  Franco  by 
the  treaty  of  guaranty ;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
release  from  obligations  which  did  not  exist,  is 
no  valuable  consideration  at  all !    But,  sir,  how 
can  it  be  urged  upon  us  that  Franco  actually 
paid  us  for  claims  which  were  denied  and  re- 
sisted, when  we  all  know  very  well  that,  for 
imdisputed  claims,  for  claims  acknowledged  by 
tieaty,  for  clums  solemnly  engaged  to  be  paid, 


wo  could  never  succeed  in  getting  one  farthhig 
I  thank  the  senator  from  Now  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Hill),  for  the  enlightened  view  he  has  given  on 
this  case.    What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon, with  respect  to  money  ?    Ho  had  bound 
himself  to  pay  us  twenty  millions  of  francs, 
and  he  would  not  pay  one  farthing  I    And  yet, 
sir,  we  are  confidently  assured  by  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  that  these  claims  wore  paid  to  us  by 
Napoleon !    When  Louisiana  was  sold,  ho  or- 
dered Marbois  to  get  fifty  millions,  and  did  not 
\.  ven  then,  intend  to  pay  us  out  of  that  sum  the 
twenty  millions  he  had  bound  himself  by  trea- 
ty to  pay.    Marbois  succeeded  in  getting  thirty 
millions  of  francs  more  from  us,  and  from  this 
tho  twenty  millions  duo  was  deducted;  thus, 
sir,  wo  werr  ma<lo  to  pay  ourselves  our  own 
due   ..nd  Naj'oleon  escaped  tho  payment  of  a 
fiir> ' .    g.    I  mean  to  make  no  reflection  upon 
•  ii-  icROtiators  at  that  treaty ;  wo  may  be  glad 
that  WO  got    .ouisiana  at  any  amount;  for,  if 
we  had  not  r  Stained  it  by  money,  we  should 
soon  havo  possessed  it  by  blood:  tho  young 
West,  like  a  lion,  would  bar  i    gprung  upon  tho 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wo  should  have 
had  an  earlier  edition  of  tho  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans.   It  is  not  to  be  regrel'sd,  therefore,  that 
wo  gained  Louisiana  by  negotiation,  although 
wo  paid  our  debts  ourselves  in  that  bargain. 
But  Napoleon  absolutely  scolded  Marbois  for 
allowing  tho  deduction  of  twenty  millions  out 
of  tho  sum  wo  paid  for  Louisiana,  forgetting 
that  his  minister  had  got  thirty  millions  more 
than  he  ordered  him  to  ask,  and  that  we  had 
paid  ourselves  tho  twenty  millions  due  to  us 
under  treaty.    Having  such  a  man  to  deal  with, 
how  can  it  bo  maintained  on  this  floor  that 
tho  United  States  has  been  paid  by  him  the 
claims  in  this  bill,  and  that,  therefore,  the  trea- 
sury is  bound  to  satisfy  them  ?    Let  senators, 
I  entreat  them,  but  ask  themselves  tho  ques- 
tion, what  these  claims  were  worth  in  the  view 
of  Napoleon,  that  they  may  not  form,  such  an 
unwarranted  conclusion  as  to  think  he  ever  paid 
them.    Every  government  of  Franco  which  pre- 
ceded him  had  treated  them  as  English  claims, 
and  is  it  likely  that  he  who  refused  to  pay  claims 
subsequent  to  these,  under  treaty  signed  by 
himself,  would  pay  old  claims  anterior  to  1800  ? 
The  claims  were  not  worth  a  straw ;  they  were 
considered  as  lawful  spoliations  ;  that  by  our 
proclamation  we  had  broken  tho  neutrality ; 
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and,  after  all,  that  they  were  incurred  by 
English  enterprises,  covered  by  the  American 
flag.  It  is  pretended  he  acknowledged  them ! 
Would  he  have  inserted  two  lines  in  the  trea- 
ty to  rescind  them,  to  get  rid  of  such  claims, 
when  he  would  not  pay  those  he  had  acknow- 
ledged? 

To  recur  once  more,  sir,  to  the  valuable  con- 
sideration which  it  is  pretended  we  received  for 
these  claims.  It  is  maintained  that  we  were 
paid  by  receiving  a  release  from  onerous  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaty  of 
guaranty,  which  obligations  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  great  Washington  himself  pro- 
nounced to  bo  nothing;  and  therefore,  sir,  it 
plainly  follows  that  thifi  valuable  consideration 
was — nothing ! 

What, :  ir !  Is  it  said  we  were  released  from 
obligations  ?  From  what  obligations,  I  would 
ask,  were  wo  relieved?  From  the  obligation 
of  guaranteeing  to  France  her  American  posses- 
sions; from  the  obligation  of  conquering  St. 
Domingo  for  France !  From  an  impossibility, 
sir!  for  do  we  not  know  that  this  was  im- 
possible to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Franco, 
under  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
himself  ?  Did  they  not  perish  miserably  by  the 
knives  of  infuriated  negroes  and  tlie  desolating 
ravages  of  pestilence  ?  Again,  we  were  released 
from  the  obligat'on  of  restoring  Guadaloupe  to 
the  French ;  which  also  was  not  possible,  imless 
we  had  entered  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ! 
And  thus,  sir,  the  valuable  consideration,  the 
release  by  which  these  claims  are  said  to  be 
fully  paid  to  the  United  States,  turns  out  to  be 
a  r  '?ase  from  nothing !  a  release  from  absolute 
impossibilities ;  for  it  wa j  not  possible  to  guar- 
antee to  France  her  colonics ;  she  lost  them,  and 
there  was  ixothing  to  guarantee ;  it  was  a  one- 
sided guaranty !  She  surrendered  them  ty 
treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  guaranty 
to  operate  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  King],  has 
given  a  vivid  and  able  picture  of  the  exertions 
of  the  United  States  govommont  in  behalf  of 
these  claims.  He  has  shown  tl^nt  tiiey  have 
been  paid,  and  more  than  paid,  on  our  part,  by 
the  invaluable  blood  of  our  citizens!  Such, 
indeed, '"  the  fact.  What  has  not  been  done 
by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these  claims  ? 
For  these  very  claims,  for  the  protection  of 
those  very  claimants,  v>c  underwent  an  in- 


credible expense  both  in  military  and  nara 
armaments. 

[Here  the  honorable  senator  read  a  long  Ug 
of  military  and  naval  preparations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  these  claims,  specify. 
ing  the  dates  and  the  numbers.] 

Nor  did  the  United  States  confine  herself 
solely  to  these  strenous  exertions  andexpensiTe 
armaments ;  besides  raising  flee  is  and  armies  she 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  embassies  and  a<^nts  ■ 
she  gave  letters  of  marque,  by  which  cTery 
injured  individual  might  take  his  own  remedy 
and  repay  himself  his  losses.  For  these  very 
claims  the  people  were  laden  at  that  period  with 
heavy  taxes,  liesides  the  blood  of  our  people 
which  was  spilt  for  them. '  Loans  were  raised 
at  eight  per  cent,  to  obtain  redress  for  these 
claims ;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  It 
overturned  the  men  in  power  at  that  period- 
this  it  was  which  produced  tliat  result  more 
than  political  differences. 

The  people  were  taxed  and  suffered  for  these 
same  claims  in  that  day ;  and  now  tlicy  arc 
brought  forward  again  to  exhaust  tlie  public 
treasury  and  to  sweep  away  more  millions  vet 
from  the  people,  to  imposeiaxes  again  upon  them, 
for  tlie  very  same  claims  for  which  the  people 
have  already  once  been  taxed ;  reviving  the  sys- 
tem of  '98,  to  render  loans  and  debts  and  en- 
cumbrances again  to  be  required ;  to  embarrass 
the  government,  entangle  the  State,  to  impover- 
ish the  people ;  to  dig,  in  a  word,  by  gradual 
measures  of  this  description,  a  pit  to  plunge  Ik 
nation  headlong  into  inextricable  difficulty  and 


rum! 


The  government,,  in  those  days,  performed  its 
duty  to  the  citizens  in  the  protection  of  their 
commerce;  and  by  vindicucmg,  asserting, and 
satisfying  these  claims,  it  left  nothing  undone 
which  now  is  to  bo  done^  the  pretensions  of  lliij 
bill  are  therefore  utterly  unfounded !    Duties 
are  reciprocal ;  the  duty  of  goi ommcnt  is pi^ 
tection,  and  that  of  citizens  allegiance.    This 
bill  attempts  to  throw  upon  tlie  present  gov- 
ernment the  duties  and  expcuscB  of  a  former 
government,  which  have  been  already  once  ac- 
quitted.   On  its  part,  government  has  fulOlied, 
with  energy  and  zeal,  its  duty  to  the  citizens; 
it  has  protected  and  now  is  protecting  their 
rights,  and  asserting  their  just  claims.  Witness 
our  navy,  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oomyicrcd  and  for  the  profit  of  oni 
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citizens;  witness  our  cruisers  on  every  point 
of  the  globe,  for  the  security  of  citizens  pursu- 
ing every  kmd  of  lawful  business.  But,  there 
•re  limits  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
individual  citizens ;  peace  must,  at  one  time  or 
other  be  obtained,  and  sacrifices  are  to  be  made 
for  a  valuable  consideration.  Now,  sir,  peace  is 
a  valuable  consideration,  f  nd  claims  are  often 
necessarily  abandoned  to  obtain  it.  In  1814, 
we  gave  up  claims  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  we 
gave  up  claims  for  Spanish  spoliations,  at  the 
treaty  of  Florida;  we  gave  up  claims  to  Den- 
mark. These  claims  also  were  given  up,  long 
anterior  to  others  I  have  mentioned.  When 
peace  is  made,  the  claims  tako  their  chance; 
some  are  given  up  for  a  gross  sum,  and  some, 
such  as  these,  when  they  are  worth  nothing, 
will  fetch  nothing.  How  monstrous,  therefore, 
that  measure  is,  which  would  transfer  abandon- 
ed and  disputed  claims  from  the  country,  by 
which  they  were  said  to  be  due,  to  our  own 
country,  to  our  own  government,  upon  our  own 
citizens,  requiring  us  to  pay  what  others  owed 
(nay,  what  it  is  doubtful  if  they  did  owe);  re- 
quiring us  to  pay  what  we  have  never  received 
one  farthing  for,  and  for  which,  if  we  had  re- 
ceived millions,  we  have  paid  away  more  than 
those  millions  in  arduous  exertions  on  their  be- 
half! 

I  should  not  discharge  the  duty  I  owe  to  my 
country,  if  I  did  not  probe  still  deeper  into 
these  transactions.  What  were  the  losses  which 
led  to  these  claims  ?  Gentlemen  have  indulged 
themselves  in  all  the  flights  and  raptures  of 
poetry  on  this  pathetic  topic ;  we  have  heard 
of  "ships  swept  from  the  ocean,  families  plunged 
in  want  and  ruin ; "  and  such  like !  What  is  the 
fact, sir?  It  is  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said:  never,  sir,  was  there  known, 
before  or  since,  such  a  flourishing  state  of  com- 
merce as  the  very  time,  and  period  of  these 
spoliations.  At  that  time,  men  made  fortunes  if 
they  saved  one  ship  only,  out  of  every  four  or  five, 
from  the  French  cruisers  1  Let  us  examine  the 
Etubbom  facts  of  sober  arithmetic,  in  this  case, 
and  not  sit  still  and  see  the  people's  money 
charmed  out  of  the  treasury  by  the  persuasive 
notes  of  poetry.  [Mr.  B  here  referred  to  pub- 
lic documents  showing  that,  in  the  years  1793, 
'94,  '95,  '96,  '97,  '98,  '99,  up  to  1800,  the  ex- 
ports, annually  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  till,  in 
18001  they  amounted  to  more  than  $91,000,000]. 


It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  at 
this  period,  our  population  was  less  than  it  is 
now,  our  territory  was  much  more  limited,  w« 
had  not  Louisiana  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
and  yet  our  commerce  was  for  more  flourishing 
than  it  ever  has  been  since ;  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  we  had  no  mammoth  banking  corporation 
to  boast  of  its  indispensable,  its  vital  necessity 
to  commerce !  These  arc  the  facts  of  numbers, 
of  arithmetic,  which  blow  away  the  edifice  of 
the  gentlemen's  poetry,  as  the  wind  scatters 
straws. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  in  whose  hands 
these  claims  are.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  insur- 
ance oflSces,  assignees,  and  jobbers;  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  knowing  ones  who  have  bought 
them  up  for  two,  three,  five,  ten  cents  in  the 
dollar!  What  has  become  of  the  screaming 
babes  that  have  been  held  up  after  the  ancient 
Roman  method,  to  excite  pity  and  move  our 
sympathies  ?  What  has  become  of  the  widows 
and  original  claimants  ?  They  have  been  bought 
out  long  ago  by  the  knowing  ones.     If  we 


countenance  this  bill, 


sir,  wo  shall  renew 


the 


disgraceful  scenes  of  1793,  and  witness  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  infamous  fraud  and  gambling,  and  all 
the  old  artifices  which  the  certificate  funding  act 
gave  rise  to,  (Mr.  B.  here  read  several  interest- 
ing extracts,  describing  the  scenes  which  then 
took  place.) 

One  of  the  most  revolting  featuiss  of  this  bill 
is  its  relation  to  the  insurers.  The  most  in- 
famous and  odious  act  ever  passed  by  Congress 
was  the  certificate  funding  act  of  1793,  an  act 
passed  in  favor  of  a  crowd  of  speculators ;  but 
the  principle  of  this  bill  is  more  odious  than 
even  it ;  I  mean  that  of  paying  insurers  for  their 
losses.  The  United  States,  sir,  insure!  Can 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  revolting  and  atro- 
cious than  to  direct  the  funds  of  the  treasury, 
the  property  of  the  people,  to  such  iniquitous 
uses?  On  what  principle  is^this  grounde4? 
Their  occupation  is  a  safe  one ;  they  make  cal- 
culations against  all  probabilities;  they  make 
fortunes  at  all  times ;  and  especially  at  this  very 
time  when  we  are  called  upon  to  refund  their 
losses,  they  made  immense  fortunes.  It  would 
be  far  more  just  and  equitable  if  Congress  were 
to  insure  the  farmers  and  planters,  and  pay  them 
their  losses  on  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop ; 
they,  sir,  are  more  entitled  to  put  forth  such 
claims  than  speculators  and  gamblers,  whose 
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trade  and  business  it  is  to  make  money  by 
losses.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would  bo  the 
most  odious  and  unprincipled  ever  passed  by 
Congress. 

Another  question,  sir,  occurs  to  me:  T^hat 
sum  of  money  will  this  bill  abstract  from  the 
treasury  ?  It  says  five  millions,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  does  not  say  "  and  no  more ; "  it  docs  not  say 
that  they  will  be  in  full.  If  the  project  of  pass- 
ing this  bill  should  succeed,  not  only  will  claims 
be  made,  but  next  will  come  interest  upon  thorn ! 
Reflect,  sir,  one  moment :  interest  from  1798  and 
1800  to  this  day !  Nor  is  there  any  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  claims ;  no,  sir,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  imagination  of  man,  to  invent 
more  cunning  words  than  the  wording  of  this 
bilJ.  It  is  made  to  cover  all  sorts  of  claims ; 
there  is  no  kind  of  specification  adequate  to  ex- 
dude  them ;  the  most  illegal  claims  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  its  loose  phrasco4ogy ! 

Again  suffer  mo  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other feature  of  this  atrocious  measure ;  let  me 
warn  my  country  of  the  abyss  which  it  is  at- 
tempcd  to  open  before  it,  by  this  and  other 
similar  measures  of  draining  and  exhausting  the 
public  treasury! 

These  claims  rejected  and  spurned  by  France; 
these  claims  for  which  we  have  never  received 
one  cent,  all  the  payment  ever  made  for  them 
urged  upon  us  by  their  advocates  being  a  meta- 
physical and  imaginary  payment ;  these  claims 
which,  under  such  deceptive  circumstances  as 
these,  we,  sir,  arc  called  upon  to  [my,  and  to  pay 
to  insurers,  usurers,  gamblere,  and  speculators ; 
these  monstrous  claims  which  are  foisted  upon 
the  American  people,  let  me  ask,  how  arc  they 
to  be  adjudged  by  this  bill?  Is  it  credible,  sir? 
They  are  to  be  tried  by  an  e.r  parte  tribunal ! 
Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  and  then, 
once  seated  in  this  berth,  they  are  to  give  away 
and  dispose  of  the  public  money  according  to 
the  cases  proved!  No  doubt  sir,  they  will  be 
all  honorable  men.  I  do  not  dispute  that !  No 
doubt  it  will  be  utterly  iiapossible  to  prove 
corruption,  or  bribery,  or  interested  motives,  or 
partialities  against  them ;  naj-,  sir,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  suspect  such  honorable 
men ;  we  shall  be  replied  to  at  once  by  the  in- 
dignant question,  "  are  they  not  all  honorable 
men  ?  "  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  this 
tribunal  will  be  an  c.v  parte,  a  one-sided  tribu- 
nal and  passive  to  the  action  of  the  claimants. 


Again,  look  at  the  species  of  evidence  whicli 
will  be  invited  to  appear  before  these  comniis. 
sioners ;  of  what  description  will  it  be  ?  Hew 
is  not  a  thing  recent  and  fresh  upon  which  eri 
denco,  may  be  gained.  Here  are  transactions  o 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  evidence  is  gone, 
witnesses  dcad^  memories  failing,  no  testimony 
to  be  procured,  and  no  lack  of  claimants,  notwith- 
standing. Then,  sir,  the  next  best  evidence, 
that  suspicious  and  worthless  sort  of  evidence, 
will  have  to  bo  restored  to ;  and  this  will  be 
ready  at  hand  to  suit  every  convenience  in  any 
quantity.  There  could  not  be  a  more  effective 
and  deeper  plan  than  this  devised  to  empty  th» 
treasury !  Here  will  be  sixty  millions  exhibit. 
ed  as  a  lure  for  false  evidence,  and  false  claims' 
an  awful,  a  tremendous  temptation  for  men  to 
send  their  souls  to  hell  for  the  sake  of  money. 
On  the  behalf  of  the  moral  interests  of  my  coun- 
try, while  it  may  yet  not  bo  too  late,  I  denounce 
this  bill,  and  warn  Congress  not  to  leim  itself  to 
a  measure  by  which  it  will  debauch  the  public 
morals,  and  open  a  wide  gulf  of  wrong 
and  not-to-be-imJ4;ined  evil ! 

The  bill  proposes  the  amount  of  only  fife 
millions,  while,  by  the  looseness  of  its  wording 
it  will  admit  old  claims  of  all  sorts  and  different 
natures ;  claims  long  since  abandoned  for  gross 
sums ;  all  will  come  in  by  this  bill !    One  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  will  not  pay  all  thst 
will  bo  patched  up  under  the  cover  of  this  bill! 
In  bills  of  this  description  we  may  see  a  covert 
attempt  to  renew  the  public  debt,  to  make  loans 
and  taxes  necessary,  and  the  engine  of  loans 
necessary  with  them !    There  arc  those  who 
would  gladly  overwhelm  the  country  in  debt; 
that  corporations  might  be  maintained  whicii 
thrive  by  debt,  and  make  their  profits  out  of  the 
misery  and  encumbrances  of  the  people.  Shall 
the  iKJople  be  denied  the  least  repose  from  tax- 
ation ?    Shall  all  the  ^(lbor  and  exertions  of  gov- 
ernraent  to  extinguish  the  public  debt !« in 
vain  ?    -.Shall  its  great  exertions  to  establish 
economy  in  the  State,  and  do  away  with  a. sys- 
tem of  loans  and  extravagance,  be  thwarted 
and  resisted  by  bills  of  this  insidious  aim  and 
character  ?    Shall  the  people  bo  prevented  from    ' 
feeling  in  reality  that  we  have  no  debt:  shall 
they  only  know  it  by  dinners  and  public  njoifr 
ings  t    Shall  such  a  happy  and  bcnoficial  result 
of  wise  and  wholesome  measures  be  rendered  all 
in  vain  by  envious  efforts  to  destroy  the  whol^ 
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Md  render  it  impossible  for  the  country  to  go 
on  without  borrowing  and  being  in  debt  1 " 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
20-  but  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  stUl  continues  to  importune  the  two  Houses  j 
M,d  though  baffled  for  fifty  years,  is  aa  perti- 
naciouB  as  ever.    Surely  there  ought  to  bo  some 
limit  to  these  presentations  of  the  same  claim. 
It  IB  a  game  in  which  the  government  has  no 
chance.    No  number  of  rejections  decides  ai\y 
tWne  in  favor  of  the  government ;  a  single  de- 
cision in  their  favor  decides  all  against  them. 
Renewed  applications   become  incessant,  and 
endless ;  and  eventually  must  succeed.    Claims 
become  stronger  upon  age— gain  double  strength 
upon  time-often  directly,  by  newly  discovered 
evidence-always  indirectly,  by  the  loss  of  ad- 
versary evidence,  and  by  the  death  of  contem- 
poraries.   Two  remedies  are  in  the  hands  of 
Congress-one,  to  break  up  claim  agencies,  by 
aUowing  no  clium  to  be  paid  to  an  agent ;  the 
other,  to  break  up  speculating  assignments,  by 
allowing  no  more  to  be  received  by  an  assignee 
than  ho  has  a.-tually  paid  for  the  claim.    As- 
t  signeesand  agents  are  now  the  great  prosecutors 
of  claims  against  the  government.    They  con- 
stitute a  profession— a  new  one— resident  at 
i  Washington  city.    Their  calling  has  become  a 
new  industrial  pursuit— and  a  most  industrious 
one-skilful  and  persovermg,  acting  on  system 
I  and  in  phalanx  i  and  entirely  an  overmatch  for 
tk  succession  of  new  members  who  como  ig- 
norantly  to  the  consideration  of  tho  cases  which 
I  they  have  so  well  dressed  up.    It  would  bo  to 
j  the  honor  of  Congress,  and  tho  proto  tion  of 
i  the  treasury,  to  institute  a  searching  cxamina- 
i  tion  into  the  practices  of  these  agents,  to  see 
whether  any  undue  means  are  used  to  procure 
;  the  legislation  they  desire. 


CHAPTER    CaXI. 

1  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JACK 
BON. 


Os  Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  tho  President 
j  with  some  members  of  his  Cabinet,  attended  the 
I  fjneral  ceremonies  of  Warren  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  in 
i  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives-  -of 


which  body  Mr.  Davis  had  been  a  member  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.    Tho  procession 
had  moved  out  with  the  body,  and  its  front  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  broad  steps  of  the  eastern 
portico,  when  the  President,  with  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Mahlou 
Dicker.son.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were  issuing 
from  tho  door  of  tho  great  rotunda— which 
opens  upon  the  portico.    At  that  instant  a  per- 
son stepped  from  tho  crowd  into  the  little  open 
space  in  front  of  the  President,  levelled  a  pistol 
at  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  and 
attempted  to  fire.    It  was  a  percussion  lock, 
and  tho  cap  exploded,  without  firing  the  powder 
in  the  barrel.    The  explosion  of  tho  cap  was  so 
loud  that  many  persons  thought  tho  pistol  had 
fired  :  I  heard  it  at  tho  foot  of  the  steps,  far 
from  the  place,  and  a  great  crowd  between.    In- 
stantly the  person  dropped  tho  pistol  which 
had  missed  lire,  took  another  which  he  held 
ready  cocked  in  the  left  hand,  concealed  by  a 
cloak — levelled  it— and  pulled  the  trigger.    It 
was  also  a  percussion  lock,  and  the  cap  exploded 
without  firing  the  powder  in  the  barrel.    The 
President  instantly  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
uplifted  cane:  the  man  shrunk  back ;  Mr.  Wood- 
bury aimed  a  blow  at  him  ;•  Lieutenant  Gedney 
of  tlie  Navy  knocked  him  down ;  he  was  secured 
by  tho  bystanders,  who  delivered  hi'm  to  the 
officers  of  justice  for  judicial  examination.    The 
examination  took  place  before  the  chief  justice 
of  the  district,  Mr.  Cranch ;  by  whom  he  waa 
committed  in  default  of  bail.    His  name  was 
ascertained  to  be  Richard  Lawrence,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  hou.^e-painter  by  trade,  at 
present  out  of  employment,   melancholy  and 
irascible.  The  pistols  were  examined,  and  found 
to  be  well  loaded ;  and  fired  afterwards^ithout  * 
fail,  carrying  their  bullets  true,  and  driving  them 
through  incli  boards  at  thirty  feet  distance; 
nor  could  any  reason  be  found  for  the  two  fail- 
ures at  the  door  of  tho  rotunda.     On  his  ex- 
amination tho  prisoner  seemed  to  be  at  his  ease, 
as  if  unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
wrong — refusing  to  cros.s-oxamine  the  witnesses 
who  testified  against  him,  or  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.    The  idea  of  an  un- 
sound mind  strongly  impressing  itself  upon  tho 
public  opinion,  the  marshal  of  the  district  in- 
vited two  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  of 
tho  city  (Dr.  Caussin  and  Dr.  Thoma.s  Sewell), 
to  visit  him  and  examine  into  his  mental  con> 
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dition.    They  did  so :  and  the  following  is  the 
report  which  they  made  upon  the  cas 

"  The  undersigned,  having  been  requested  by 
the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  visit 
Richard  Lawrence,  now  confined  in  the  jail  of 
the  county  of  Washington,  for  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  present  condition  of  his  bodily  health  and 
state  (if  mind,  and  believing  that  a  detail  of  the 
examination  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  an 
abstract  opinion  on  the  subject,  wo  therefore 
give  the  following  statement.  On  entering  his 
room^  we  engaged  in  a  free  conversation  with 
him,  m  which  he  participated,  apparently,  in  the 
most  artless  and  uureserved  manner.  The  first 
interrogatory  propounded  waSj  as  to  his  age — 
which  question  alone  he  sportively  declined  an- 
swering. We  then  inquired  into  the  condition 
of  his  health,  for  several  years  past — to  which 
he  replied  that  it  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
that  ho  had  never  labored  under  any  mental 
derangement;  nor  did  he  admit  the  existence 
of  any  of  those  symptoms  of  physical  derange- 
ment which  usually  attend  mental  alienation. 
He  said  he  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  when  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  tlmt  his  father  died  iu  this  District, 
about  six  or  eight  years  since ;  that  his  father 
was  a  Protestant  and  his  mother  a  Methodist, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  professor  of  any  religion, 
but  sometimes  read  the  Bible,  and  occasional- 
ly attended  church.  He  stated  that  he  was  a 
painter  by  trade,  and  had  followed  that  occupa- 
tion to  the  present  time ;  but,  of  late,  could  not 
find  steady  employment — which  had  caused 
much  pecuniary  embarrasoment  with  him ;  that 
he  had  been  generally  temperate  in  his  habits, 
using  ardent  spirits  moderately  when  at  work ; 
but,  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  had  not 
taken  any ;  that  he  had  never  gambled,  and,  in 
other  respects,  had  led  a  regular,  sober  life. 

'*  Upon  being  interrogated  as  to  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  tlic  attempted  assassina- 
tion, he  said  that  he  had  been  deliberating  on 
it  for  s^e  time  past,  and  that  he  hud  called  at 
the  President's  house  about  a  week  previous 
to  the  attempt,  and  being  conducted  to  the 
President's  apartment  by  the  porter,  found  him 
in  conversation  with  a  member  of  Congress, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  Mr.  Sutherland, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  that  he  stated  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  wanted  money  to  take  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  must  give  him  a  check  on  the 
bank,  and  the  President  remarked,  that  ho  was 
too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  him— he  must 
call  another  time,  for  Mr.  Dibble  was  in  waiting 
for  an  interview.  When  asked  about  the  pis- 
tols which  he  had  used,  he  stated  that  his  father 
left  him  a  iwir,  but  not  being  alike,  about  four 
years  since  he  exchanged  one  for  another,  which 
exactly  matched  the  best  of  the  pair;  these 
were  ooth  flint  locks,  which  ho  recently  had 
altered  to  percussiou  locks,  by  a  Mr,  Boteler ; 


that  he  had  been  frequently  in  the  habit  o( 
loading  and  firing  those  pistols  at  marks,  and 
that  he  had  never  known  them  to  fail  going  off 
on  any  other  occasion,  and  that,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  yards,  the  ball  always  passed  through  ao 
inch  plank.    He  also  stated  that  he  had  loaded 
those  pistols  three  or  four  days  previous,  with 
ordinary  care,  for  the> purpose  attempted;  but 
that  he  used  a  pencil  instead  of  a  ramrod,  and 
that  during  that  period,  they  were  at  all  times 
carried  in  his  pocket ;  and  when  asked  why 
they  failed  to  explode,  he  replied  he  knew  so 
cause.    When  asked  why  he  went  to  the  capitoj 
on  that  day,  he  replied  that  he  expected  tliat 
the  President  would  be  there.    He  also  stated, 
that  he  was  in  the  rotunda  when  the  President 
arrived ;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
then  attempt  to  shoot  him,  he  replied  that  hs 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  funeral  cere. 
mony,  and  therefore  waited  till  it  was  over.  He 
also  observed  that  he  did  not  enter  the  halL 
but  looked  through  a  window  from  a  lobby,  and 
saw  the  President  seated  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  then  returned  to  the  rotunda,  and 
waited  till  the  President  again  entered  it  m] 
then  passed  through  and  took  his  position  in 
the  east  portico,  about  two  yards  from  the  door 
drew  his  pistols  from  his  inside  coat  pocket 
cocked  them  and  held  one  in  each  hand,  con- 
cealed by  his  coat,  lest  he  should  alarm  tiie 
spectators — and  states,  that  as  soon  as  the  one 
in  the  right  hand  missed  fire,  he  iinmediatelj 
dropped  or  exchanged  it,  and  attempted  to  fire 
the  second,  before  he  was  seized ;  ho  further 
stated  that  he  aimed  each  pistol  at  the  Presi- 
dent's heart,  and  intended,  if  the  first  pistol  had 
gone  off,  and  the  president  had  fallen,  to  ban 
defended  himself  with  the  second,  if  defence  had 
been  necessary.    On  being  asked  if  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  if  lie  imd 
killed  the  President,  he  replied  he  did  not;  and 
that  he  liad  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  hate 
been  protected  by  the  spectators.    He  was  fre- 
quently questioned  whether  he  had  any  frienilj 
present,  from  whom  he  expected  protection.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  he  never  had  mentioned  lis 
intention  to  anyone,  and  that  no  one  iu  partb 
lar  knew  his  design ;  but  that  he  presumed  il 
was  generally  known  that  he  intended  to  put 
the  Presidentoutol'the  way.  He  further  st-"*!, 
that  when  the  President  arrived  f\t  the  (iuor, 
near  which  he  stood,  finding  hira  supported cd 
the  left  by  Mr.  AVoodbury,  and  observing  majj 
persons  iu  his  rear,  ard  being  himself  rather  to 
the  right  of  the  Pr.iidcnt,  in  order  to  awid 
wounding  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  those  in  thenar, 
he  stopped  a  little  to  his  own  right,  so  tk 
should  the  ball  pass,  through  the  body  of  tie 
President,  it  would  be  received  by  the  door- 
frame, or  stone  wall.    On  being  asked  if  lie  fel! 
no  trepidation  during  the  attempt :  He  rejliri 
not  the  slightest,  until  he  found  that  tlies-w* 
pistol  had  missed  fire.  Then  observing  that  the 
President  was  advancing  upon  hiin,  with  an  up- 
lifted cane,  he  feared  that  it  contained  a  swoni 
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which  might  have  been  thrust  through  him  be- 
fore he  could  have  been  protected  by  the  crowd. 
And  when  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  President  had  caused  his  loss  of  occupation, 
und  the  consequent  want  of  money,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  was  the 
only  remedy  for  this  evil ;  bi  t  to  the  interroga- 
tory who  told  you  this  ?  he  could  not  identify 
any  one  but  remarked  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Re^ern,  told  him  that  he  would  have  no 
more  business,  because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
President — and  he  believed  Redfern  to  bo  in 
leaeuo  with  the  President  against  him.    Again 
bemg  questioned,  whether  he  had  ofttn  attended 
the  debates  in  Congress,  during  the  present 
session  and  whether  they  had  influenced  him 
m  making  this  attack  on  tho  person  of  the  Pre- 
sident, he  replied  that  he  had  frequently  attend- 
ed the  discussions  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  they  had,  in  no  degree,  influenced 
his  action. 

"Upon  being  asked  if  he  expected  to  become 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  Gen.  Jack- 
son had  fallen,  he  replied  no.  ,    ,      ,     ^   „ 

"When  asked  whom  he  wished  to  be  the  Pre- 
sident, his  answer  was,  there  were  many  persons 
m  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  being  asked 
it  there  were  no  per.sons  in  the  Senate,  yes,  se- 
vjral;  and  it  \fts  the  Senate  to  which  I  alluded. 
Who  in  your  opinion,  of  the  Senate,  would 
make  a  good  President?  He  answered,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun.  What  do 
you  think  of  Col.  Benton,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or 
Judge  White,  for  President  ?  He  thought  they 
would  do  well.  On  being  asked  if  he  knew 
any  rr\cmberof  either  house  of  Congress,  he  re- 
plied tiist  he  did  not— and  never  spoke  to  one 
in  his  life,  or  they  to  him.  On  being  asked  what 
benefit  he  expected  himself  from  the  death  of 
the  I'resident,  he  answered  he  could  not  rise 
unless  tho  President  fell,  and  that  he  expected 
thereby  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  that  the 
mechanics  would  all  be  benefited ;  that  the  me- 
chanics would  have  plenty  of  work ;  and  that 
money  would  be  more  plenty.  On  being  asked 
why  it  would  be  more  plenty,  he  replied,  it 
would  be  more  easily  obtained  from  the  bank. 
On  being  asked  what  bank,  he  replied,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  On  being  asked  if  he 
knew  the  president,  directors,  or  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bank,  or  had.  ever  held  any  inter- 
course with  them,  or  knew  how  he  could  get 
money  out  of  the  bank,  he  replied  no — that  he 
slightly  knew  Mr.  Smith  only. 

'•On  being  asked  with  respect  to  the  speeches 
which  he  had  heard  in  Congress,  and  whether 
he  was  particularly  pleased  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  he  replied  that  he 
1  was,  because  they  were  on  his  side.  He  was 
I  then  asked  if  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
speeches  of  Col.  Benton  and  Judge  White  ?  He 
taid  he  was  and  thought  Col.  Benton  highly 
talented. 


"When  asked  if  he  was  friendly  to  Gon. 
Jackson, he  replietl,  no.  Why  not?  He  an- 
swered, because  he  was  a  tyrant.  Who  told 
you  he  was  a  tyrant?  He  answered,  it  was  a 
common  talk  with  the  people,  and  ttiat  he  had 
read  it  in  all  the  papers.  Ho  was  asked  if  he 
could  name  any  one  who  had  told  him  so  ?  He 
replied,  no.  Ho  was  asked  if  he  ever  threatened 
to  shoot  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  or  Mr.  Calhoun, 
or  whether  he  would  shoot  them  if  he  had  an 
opportunity  ?  He  repliedjiio.  When  asked  if 
he  would  shoot  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?  He  replied, 
no,  that  he  once  met  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
the  rotunda,  and  told  him  he  was  in  want  of 
money  and  must  have  it,  and  if  he  did  not  get 
it  he  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  or  Gen.  Jackson  must 
fiill.  He  was  asked  if  any  person  were  present 
during  the  conversation?  He  replied,  that 
there  were  several  present,  and  when  asked  if  he 
recollected  one  of  them,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not.  When  asked  if  any  one  advised  him  to 
shoot  Gen.  Jackson,  or  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  ?  Ho  replied,  I  do  not  like  to  say.  On 
being  pressed  on  this  point,  he  said  no  one  in 
particular  had  advised  him. 

"  He  further  stated,  that  believing  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  the  source  of  all  his  difficulties,  he 
was  still  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  if 
his  succccssor  pursued  the  same  course,  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way  also— and  declared  that  no 
power  in  this  country  .could  punish  him  for 
having  done  so,  because  it  would  be  resisted  by 
the  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  country.  • 
He  also  stated,  that  he  had  been  long  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  that 
his  family  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  he  should  yet  live 
to  regain  it>— and  that  he  considered  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  nothing  more  than 
his  clerk. 

'•  We  now  think  proper  to  add,  that  the  young 
man  appears  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconcerned, 
as  to  the  final  result,  and  seems  to  anticipate  no 
punishment  for  what  he  has  done.  The  above 
contains  the  leading,  and  literally  expressed 
facts  of  the  whole  conversation  we  had  with 
him,  which  continued  at  least  two  hours.  The 
questions  were  frequently  repeated  at  different 
Bilges  of  the  examination;  and  presented  in 
various  forms." 


It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  this  medical  ex- 
amination of  the  man,  that  tliis  attempted 
assassination  of  the  President,  was  one  of  those 
cases  of  which  history  presents  many  instances 
— a  diseased  mind  acted  upon  by  a  general  outcry 
against  a  public  man.  Lawrence  was  in  the 
particular  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  what 
he  heard  against  General  Jackson: — a  work- 
man out  of  employment — needy — idle — men- 
tally morbid ;  and  with  reason  enougn  to  argue 
regularly  fromiiilse  premises.    Ue  heard  the 
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Fresident  accused  of  breaking  up  the  labor  of  the 
countiyl  and  believed  il — of  niftkir.g:  money 
scarce!  and  ho  belieT.'l  it—of  prot^iring  tu.. 
distress!  and  bcllevid  it— .f  King- a  tyraut  I 
and  bolioved  it — of  bting  an  uUstacle  to  all  re- 
lief!  and  beliived  it.  And  TOuir  -;  to  a  rcgiil  ir 
conclusion  iVom  all  tiits e  bel.itis,  he  !itamjiti\i 
to  do  (vhat  ho  believed  t!  .0  state  of  things  rc- 
([uired  him  tc  do — take  the  life  of  the  man 
whom  he  considered  the  sole  cause  of  his  own 
and  the  general  calamity-  and  the  sole  obstacle 
to  his  o\ra  aw}  the  gr-iaral  happine  -s.  ]  la  .uci- 
nation  of  mind  wcw  evidt^nt;  and  tbo  w.-.^tched 
victim  of  a  dreadful  delusion  wfl-  ^ilcrMwrds 
treated  as  iii.-ane,  x.id  nevir  broiij;h'  to  ti ia!. 
But  the  circuuistanc<>  made  ii  deep  impression 
upon  the  public  feeliuj^,  and  irresistibly  carried 
many  minds  to  the  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence,  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  ckso 
of  two  pistols  in  succession — so  well  loaded,  so 
coolly  handled,  and  which  afterwards  fired  with 
such  readiness,  f<jrce,  and  precision — missing 
fire,  each  in  its  turii.  when  levelled  eight  feet  at 
the  President's  heart- 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

ALABAMA  EXPUNOINO    KES0LUTI0N3. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  presented  the  preamble 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of 
his  State,  entreating  their  senntors  in  Congress 
to  use  their  '.'  untiring  citorts  "  to  cause  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  the 
resolve  condemnatory  of  President  Jackson,  for 
the  removal  of  the  depobits.  Mr.  Clay  desired 
to  know,  before  any  order  was  taken  on  these 
resolutions,  whether  the  senator  presenting 
them,  proposed  to  make  any  motion  in  relation 
to  expunging  the  journal  ?  This  inquiry  was 
made  in  a  way  to  show  that  Mr.  King  was  to 
meet  resistance  to  his  motion  if  he  attempted  it. 
The  expunging  process  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  the  senators  whose  act  was  proposed  to 
be  stigmatized; — and  chcy  now  began  to  be 
sensitive  at  its  mention. — When  Mr.  Benton 
first  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  it,  his 
notice  was  looked  upon  as  an  idle  menace,  which 
would  end  in  nothing.    Now  it  was  becoming  a 


serious  proceeding.    The  States  were  taking  j 
up.    Several  of  them,  through  their  legislatuKj 
— Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New-York, 
North  Carolina — had  already  given  tlio  fatal  in- 
^Iructions  ;  and  it  was  certain  that  moro  would 
i  i'.ow.    Those  of  Alabama  were  the  first  pre. 
-  jntcd ;  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make  head 
against  them  from  the  beginning.  Hence,  the  intcN 
rogatory  put  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  King— tlie  inqui. 
ry  whether  he  intended  to  move  an  expunging 
resolution  ? — and  the  subsequent  motion  to  lay 
ihe  resolutions  of  the  State  upon  the  tabic  if  he 
answered  negatively.    Now  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  King  to  move  the  expunging  re- 
solution.    It  was  not  his  desire  to  take  that  bu- 
siness out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benton,  who  haii 
conceived  it — made  a  speech  for  it — given  notice 
of  it  at  the  last  session  as  a  measure  for  the  pre- 
sent one — and  had  actually  given  notice  at  the 
present  session  of  his  intention  to  ofler  the  re- 
solution.  Mr.  King's  answer  would  necessarily 
tlicreforo,  be  in  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Clay's 
motion  then  became  regular  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table.  Mr,  Benton,  therefore,  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  answer  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  Senate  what  took  place  tt 
the  time  the  sentence  of  condemnation  hid 
passed ;  and  rose  and  said : 

"He  had  then  fat  the.  time  of  passing  the 
condemnatory  resolution),  in  his  place,  given  im- 
mediate notice  that  he  should  commence  a  sericj 
of  motions  for  the  purpose  of  expunging  the 
resolutions  from  the  journals.     He  had  then 
made  use  of  the  word  expunge,  in  contradislinc- 
tion  to  the  word  repeal,  or  the  wonl  reverse, 
because  it  was  his  opinion  then,  and  that  opinion 
had  been  confiimed  by  all  his  subsequent  refla- 
tion, that  repeal  or  reversal  of  the  resolution 
would  not  do  adequate  justice.     To  do  tliat 
would   require  a  coniplcto  expurgation  of  tte 
journal.    It  would  rcciuirc  that  process  ivhicli 
is  denominated  expunging,  by  which,  to  the  pn;- 
sent,  and  to  all  future  times,  it  would  be  iniii- 
cated  that  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  jour- 
nals which  should  never  have  gone  there,  lie 
had  given  that  notice,  after  .serious  ivfleclion. 
that  it  might  be  .seen   that  the  Senate  ™ 
trampling  the  constittition  of  the  United  States 
under  foot ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  the  mt 
forms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  substance,  of  all 
criminal  justice. 

"  He  had  given  this  notice  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  his  bosom,  which  were  after- 
wards sustained  by  the  descisiou  ot  Ins  wn 
without  consultation  with  any  other  person,  but 
after  conference  only  with  himself  and  his  Go4 
To  a  single  human  being  he  had  said  that  be 
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ho  States  \rcre  taking  i 
through  their  legislature! 
li,  Now  Jersey,  New-York, 
already  given  the  fatal  in- 
a  certain  that  more  would 
ibama  were  the  first  pre- 
t  necessary  to  make  head 
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lay  to  Mr.King— the  inqui- 
led  to  move  an  expui^ing 
!  subsequent  motion  to  lay 
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gbould  do  it,  but  ho  had  not  consulted  with  any 
one.  In  tho  ordinary  routine  of  business,  no 
one  was  more  ready  to  consult  with  his  friends, 
and  to  defer  to  their  opinions,  than  he  was ;  but 
there  were  some  occasions  on  which  ho  held 
council  with  no  man,  but  took  his  own  course, 
without  regard  to  consequences.  It  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  with  him,  had 
tho  whoie  Senate  risen  as  one  man,  and  declared 
a  determination  to  give  a  unanimous  vote  against 
him.  It  would  have  mattered  nothing.  Ho 
would  not  have  deferred  to  any  human  being. 
Actuated  by  these  feelings  ho  had  given  notice 
of  L;»  intention  in  tho  month  of  May ;  and  in 
obedience  to  that  determination  he  had,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  laid  his  resolution  on 
the  table,  in  order  to  keep  tho  matter  alive. 

'•This  brought  him  to  tho  answer  to  tho  ques- 
tion proposed.  The  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  Alabama  atlbrded  a 
(it  and  proper  occasion  to  give  that  public  notice 
which  he  had  aliv.idy  informally  and  privately 
given  to  many  members  of  the  Senate.  He  had 
i-M  that  he  should  bring  forward  his  resolution 
at  tho  earliest  convenient  time.  And  yesterday 
eveiiiug,  when  he  saw  the  attempt  which  was 
made  to  give  to  a  proceeding  emanating  from 
tiiePost  Office  Committee,  and  to  which,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  that  committee,  a 
legislative  direction  had  been  assigned,  a  now 
form,  by  one  of  tho  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina, so  as  to  make  it  a  proceeding  against  per- 
sons, in  contradistinction  to  the  public  matters 
embodied  in  the  report ;  when  ho  heard  these 
persons  assailed  by  one  of  the  senators  from 
South  Carolina,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  them ;  and 
when  he  discovered  that  the  object  of  these  gentle 
men  was  impeachment  in  substance,  if  not  in  form, 
he  did  at  once  form  the  determination  to  give 
notice  this  morning  of  his  intention  to  move  his 
resolution  at  the  earliest  convenient  period. 

"  This  was  his  answer  to  tho  question  which 
had  been  proposed. 

"  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  tho  question  of  tho  honorable  senator 
from  Kentucky,  as  he  did  not  expect  such  an 
inquiry:  for  he  had  supposed  it  was  well  under- 
stood by  every  member  of  tho  Senate  what  liis 
sentiments  were  in  regard  to  the  right  of  in- 
struction. Tho  legislatui-e  of  Alabama  had  in- 
structed him  to  pursue  a  particular  course,  and 
he  should  obey  their  instructions.  With  regard 
to  tho  resolution  to  which  tho  legislature  alluded, 
he  could  merely  say  that  he  voted  against  it  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted  by  tho  Senate.  His 
opinion  as  to  it  was  then,  as  well  as  now,  per- 
fectly understood.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mksouri  [iui.  Fenton]  declined  bringing  the 
iubject  forward  rilative  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
punging the  re*lution  in  question  from  the 
journal  of  the  Senate,  he,  himself  should,  at 
some  proper  time,  do  so,  and  also  say  something 
on  the  great  and  important  question  as  to  tho 
right  of  instruction.   Now,  that  might  be  ad- 


mitted in  its  fullest  extent.  He  held  his  place 
there,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature 
of  Alabama,  and  whenever  their  instructions 
reached  himj  he  should  be  governed  by  them. 
He  made  this  statement  without  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  senators  exercising  their  own  judgment  uc  to 
the  course  they  deemed  most  proper  to  pursue. 
For  himself,  never  having  doubted  the  right  of 
a  legislature  to  instruct  their  senators  in  Con- 
gress, he  should  consider  himself  culpable  if  he 
did  not  carry  their  wishes  into  effect,  when  pro- 
perly expressed.  And  he  had  hoped  there  would 
have  been  no  expression  of  tho  Senate  at  this 
time,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion then,  for  particular  reasons,  which  it 
was  not  necessary  he  should  state. 

"  As  to  the  propriety  of  acting  on  the  sub- 
ject then,  that  would  depend  upon  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  importance,  the  great  im- 
portance, of  having  the  journal  of  tho  Senate 
freed  from  what  many  supposed  to  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  tho  Senate,  although  the 
majority  of  it  thought  otherwise.  Ho  would 
now  say  that,  if  no  one  should  bring  forward  a 
proposition  to  get  tho  resolution  expunged,  he, 
feeling  himself  bound  to  obey  the  opinions  of 
the  legislature,  should  do  so,  and  would  vote  for 
it.  If  no  precedent  was  to  ^c  found  for  such 
an  act  of  the  Senate,  ho  should  most  unhesita- 
tingly vote  for  expunging  the  resolution  from  the 
journal  of  tho  Senate,  in  such  manner  as  should 
be  justified  by  precedent. 

'•  Mr.  Clay  said  tho  honorable  member  from 
Alabama  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  presented 
to  tho  Senate  two  resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  his  State,  instructing  him  and  his 
colleague  to  use  their  untiring  exertions  to  cause 
to  be  expunged  from  the  jcmrnals  of  the  Senate 
certain  resolutions  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  from  tho  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolutions  of  Alabama  had  been 
presented ;  they  were  accompanied  by  no  mo- 
tion to  carry  the  intentions  of  that  State  into 
effect  i  nor  were  they  accompanied  by  any  inti- 
mation from  tho  honorable  senator,  who  pre- 
sented them,  of  his  intention  to  make  any  pro- 
position, in  relation  to  them,  to  the  Senate. 
ITncIer  these  circumstances,  the  inquiry  was 
made  by  him  (Mr.  C.)  of  tho  senator  from  Ala- 
bama, which  he  thought  the  occasion  called  for. 
The  inquiry  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  he  had 
learned  with  unfeigned  surprfiso  that  the  senator 
did  not  expect  it.  He  would  now  say  to  the 
senator  from  Alabama,  that  of  him,  and  r)f  him 
alone,  were  these  inquiries  made ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  reply  made  by  another  senator  (Mr, 
Benton),  he  would  further  say,  that  his  relations 
to  him  were  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  know 
what  were  that  senator's  intentions,  at  any  time, 
and  on  any  subject,  nor  was  it  necessary  he 
should  know  them. 

"  He  had  nothing  further  to  say,  than  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  senator  from  Alabama 
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would,  for  the  present  withdrew  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  presented ;  and  if,  afler  ho  had 
consulted  precedents,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  finds 
that  ho  can,  consistently  witii  them,  make  any 
propositions  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  ho 
(Mr.  C.)  would  be  willinj^  to  receive  the  resolu- 
tions,, and  pay  to  them  all  that  attention  and  re- 
spec,  which  the  proccedinj^s  of  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  merited.  If  the  f^iitleman  did 
not  pursue  that  course,  he  should  feel  himself 
bound,  by  every  consideration,  by  all  the  obli- 
Rations  which  bound  a  public  man  to  di.scharf<;e 
his  duty  to  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  own 
honor,  to  resist  such  an  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure as  the  reception  of  these  resolutions,  with- 
out the  expressed  wish  of  the  lep;islaturo  of  Ala- 
bama, and  without  any  intimation  from  Iior 
senators,  of  any  proposition  to  be  made  on  them, 
at  tlio  very  threshold.  Ho  did  hope  that,  for 
the  present,  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  these 
resolutions,  and  at  a  proper  time  pivsent  them 
with  some  substantive  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  If  ho  did  not,  the  de- 
bate must  go  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  impor- 
tant one  commenced  yesterday,  and  which  every 
gentleman  expected  to  bo  continued  to-day,  as 
he  should  in  such  caso  feel  it  necessary  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  for  the  Senate  to  decide  whether, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  resolutions 
could  be  received. 

'•  Jlr.  Clay  declared  that  when  such  a  resolu- 
tion should  be  offered  he  Fhould  discharge  the 
duty  which  ho  owed  to  his  God,  his  counti-y  •nd 
his  honor. 

'*  Jlr.  King  of  Alabama,  had  felt  an  unwilling- 
ness from  the  first  to  enter  into  this  discussion, 
for  reasons  which  would  bo  understood  by  every 
gent'cman.  It  was  his  wish,  and  was  so  imdcr- 
stood  by  one  or  two  frii'uis  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, that  the  resolutions  should  lie  on  the 
table  for  the  present,  until  the  debate  on  another 
subject  was  disposed  of.  In  reply  to  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  ho  must  say  that  ho  could 
not,  situated  as  he  was,  accede  to  his  proposition. 
His  object  certainly  was  to  carry  into  elFcct  the 
wishes  of  the  legislature  of  his  State ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  his  colleague,  felt  bound  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  S  tate  of  Alabama,  whenever  made 
known  to  them.  He  certainly  should,  at  a  pro- 
per time,  present  a  distinct  proposition  in  rela- 
tion to  these  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate;  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
could  then  have  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
"his  duty  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  and  his 
own  honor,'  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with 
his  own  sense  of  propriety. 

"Mr.  Clay  would  not  renew  the  intimation  of 
any  intention  on  his  part,  to  submit  a  motion  to 
the  Senate,  if  there  was  any  probability  that  the 
senator  from  Alabama  would  withdraw  the  reso- 
lutions he  had  Fubmitted.  He  now  gave  notice 
that,  if  the  senator  did  not  think  fit  to  withdraw 
them,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  pro- 
position which  would  most  probably  load  tr>  a 


debate,  and  prevent  the  one  commenced  jeaiti, 
day  from  bemg  resumed  to-day. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  moved  that  the  resolution  Ik 
laid  upon  the  table,  to  give  the  senator  (na 
Alabama  [Mr.  King],  an  opportunity  to  prepay 
a  resolution  to  accomplish  the  meditated  purpose 
of  rescinding  the  former  resolutions  of  tlio  Senate, 
I  confess,  sir  (observed  Mr.  C),  I  feel  somo  co- 
riosity  to  see  how  the  senator  from  Alabama 
will  reconcile  such  a  proceeding  with  tiic  frw 
and  independent  existence  of  a  Senate.   1  (ed 
sir,  a  groat  curiosity  to  hear  how  that  gcntli'man 
proposes  that  the  journals  are  to  be  kept,  if  such 
a  procedure  is  allowed  to  take  effect.    I  should 
like  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  repeal  a  jour. 
nal.     By  what  strange  process  he  would  dcf-troy 
facts,  and  annihilate  events  and  things  which  are 
now  the  depositories  of  history.    When  he  shall 
have  satisfied  my  curiosity  on  this  particular 
then  there  is  another  thing  I  am  anxious  to  beiin 
formed  upon,  and  that  is,  what  form,  what  strange 
and  new  plan  of  proceeding,  will  he  suggest  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate?    I  will  tell  him;  Im|| 
show  him  the  only  resource  that  is  left,  theporat 
to  which  he  nece,s,sarily  comes,  and  that  is  thij; 
he  will  bo  obliged  to  declare,  in  his  resohitk 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Senate  acted 
was  not  correct ;  that  it  was  a  false  and  errone- 
ous principle.    And  let  mo  ask.  what  was  that 
principle,  which  now,  it  seems,  is  to  l)e  destror- 
ed  ?    The  principle  on  which  the  Senate  acted, 
the  principle  which  that  gentleman  engages  to 
overthrow,  is  this :  '  we  have  a  right  to  cvprea 
our  opinion.'    He  will  be  compelled  to  denj 
that;  or,  perhaps,  he  may  take  refuge  from  such 
a  predicament  by  qualifying  his  subversion  of 
this  fii-st  princi[)lo  of  legislative  freedom.  And 
how  will  he  qualify  the  denial  of  this  principle! 
that  is,  how  will  he  deny  it,  and  yet  apparently 
maintain  it  ?    He  has  only  one  resource  lell 
and  that  is,  to  pretend  that  we  have  a  right  to 
express  our  opinions,  but  not  of  the  Presided 
This  is  the  end  and  aim ;  yes,  this  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  and  result  of  such  an  extraordinary, 
such  a  monstrous  procedure. 

'•  So  then,  it  is  come  to  this,  that  the  Senate 
has  no  right  to  express  its  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  1  A  distinction  is  now  set  up  !«• 
tween  the  President  and  all  other  officers,  aad 
the  gentleman  is  prepared  with  a  resolution  to 
give  effect  and  energy  to  the  distinction;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  that  such  a  doctrine  ha 
ever  been  heard  on  the  American  soil,  he  is  pie- 
pared  to  profess  and  publish,  in  the  face  of  tin 
American  people,  that  old  and  worn-out  dogui 
of  old  and  worn-out  nations,  'the King  candom 
wrong!'  that  his  officers,  his  ministers,  are  alooe 
responsible ;  that  we  shall  be  permitted  perhapi 
to  utter  our  opinions  of  them ;  but  a  unanimois 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Senate,  in  relation  to 
the  President  himself,  is  no  Ibnger  sutlijred  to 
exist,  is  no  longer  permitted  to  be  given;  itmul 
be  expunged  from  the  journals. 

I  confess  I  am  agitated  with  an  intense  cm 
osity :  I  wish  to  see  with  what  ingenuity  of  ifr 
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i\il  disguiBO  tho  Senate  is  to  bo  reduced  to  the 
dumb  legislation  of  Bonaparte's  Senate.    This 
very  question  brings  on  tho  issue.    This  very 
proposition  of  expunging  our  resolutions  is  tho 
question  in  which  tho  expunging  of  our  legisla- 
tive freedom  and  independence  is  to  bo  agitated. 
I  confess  I  long  to  see  the  strange  extremities 
to  which  tho  jrontleman  will  come.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tho  utmost  magnitude ;  I  an  anxious  to 
gee  it  brought  on ;  two  senators  [Messrs.  Ben- 
ton and  King  of  Alobama]  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  bring  it  forwanl.    They  cannot  do  it 
too  soon— they  cannot  too  soon  expose  tho  hor- 
rible reality  of  tho  condition  to  which  our  coun- 
try is  reduced.    I  hope  they  will  make  no  de- 
lav  ;  let  them  ha.'sten  in  their  course ;  let  them 
lose  no  time  in  their  effort  to  cxpungo  the  Se- 
nate, and  dissolve  the  system  of  government  and 
constitution.    Yes,  I  entreat  them  to  push  their 
deliberate  purpose  to  a  resolve.    They  have  now 
eiven  origin  to  a  question  than  which  none 
perhaps  is,  in  its  effects  and  tendencies,  of  dcej)- 
er  and  more  radical  importance ;  it  is  a  question 
more  important  than  that  of  the  bank,  or  than 
that  of  the  Post  Office,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  how  far  they  will  carry  out  the 
doctrine  they  have  advanced ;  a  doctrine  a.s  en- 
slaving and  as  despotic  as  any  that  is  maintained 
;  by  tho  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.    To  give  them 
an  opportunity,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolutions 
on  the  table,  and  I  promise  them  that,  when  they 
move  their  resolution,  I  will  be  ready  to  take  it 
I  up. 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  that  the  proposition  to  receive 
I  the  resolutions  was  a  preliminary  one,  and  was 
the  question  to  which  he  had  at  first  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  debate,  certainly, 
had  been  very  irregular,  and  not  strictly  in  or- 
der. He  had  contended,  from  the  first,  for  tho 
purpose  of  avoiding  an  interference  with  a  de- 
bate on  another  subject,  that  the  subject  of  the 
I  .\labama  resolutions  should  not  bo  agitated  at 
I  that  time.  The  senator  from  Alabama  having 
[refused  to  withdraw  these  resolutions,  he  was 
I  compelled  to  a  course  which  would,  in  all  pro- 
I  bability,  lead  to  a  protracted  debate. 

'■Mr.  Clay  then  submitted  the  following : 
''Ilesohed,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Icgis- 
llaturc  of  Alabama,  presented  by  the  senator 
Ifrom  that  State,  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
Ithe  Senate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  addressed 
Ito  the  Senate,  nor  contain  any  request  that  they 
Ibe  laid  before  the  Senate ;  and  inasmuch,  also, 
las  that  which  those  resolutions  direct  should  be 
Idone.  cannot  be  done  without  violating  the  con^ 
jBtitntion  of  the  United  States." 
I  "Mr.  Calhoun  here  moved  to  lay  the  resolu- 
llions  on  the  table,  which  motion  took  prece- 
dence of  Mr.  Clay's,  and  was  not  debatable. 
I':  withdrew  it,  however,  at  tho  request  of  Mr. 
Clayton. 

•  Mr.  Benton  said  an  objection  had  been  raised 
^  the  resolutions  of  Alabama,  by  tho  senator 
^om  South  Carolina  and  the  senator  from  Dela- 
m,  to  which  he  would  briefly  reply.     Need 


he  refer  those  gentlemen  to  the  course  of  tbeir 
own  reading  1  no  would  refer  them  to  the  case 
in  a  State  contiguous  to  South  Carolina,  where 
certain  proceedings  of  its  legislature  were  pub- 
licly burnt.  (The  ioumal  of  the  Yazoo  Craud, 
in  Georgia.)  Need  he  refer  them  to  tho  case  of 
Wilkes  ?  where  the  British  House  of  Commona 
expunj^ed  certain  proceedings  from  their  journal 
— oxp.inged !  not  by  tho  childish  process  of  send- 
ing out  for  every  copy  and  cutting  a  leaf  from 
each,  but  by  a  more  effectual  process.  He  would 
describe  the  modus  as  he  read  it  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history.  It  was  this:  There  was  a 
total  suspension  of  business  in  the  House,  and 
tho  clerk,  taking  the  ofllciol  journal,  the  original 
record  of  its  proceedings,  and  reading  tho  clause 
to  be  expunged,  obliterated  it,  word  after  word, 
not  by  making  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross  over  the 
clause,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  old  accounts, 
but  by  completely  erasing  out  every  letter. 
This  is  the  way  expunging  is  done,  and  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  get  done  in  the  Senate,  through 
the  power  of  the  people,  upon  this  lawless  con- 
demnation of  President  Jackson :  and  no  sys- 
tem of  tactics  or  manoeuvres  shall  prevent  me 
from  following  up  the  design  according  to  the 
notice  given  yesterday. 

"  Mr.  King  of  Alabama,  in  reply,  said  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrived — and  he  should 
use  his  own  time,  on  his  own  responsibility — ^he 
would  bring  forward  the  resolution,  of  which  the 
senator  from  Missouri  had  given  notice,  if  riot 
prevented  by  the  previous  action  of  that  gentle- 
man, lie  had  no  doubt  of  tho  power  of  the 
Senate  to  repeal  any  resolution  it  had  adopted. 
What!  repeal  facts?  asked  tho  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  lie  would  ask  that  gentleman 
if  they  had  it  not  in  their tpower  to  retrace  their 
steps  when  they  have  done  wrong?  If  they 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  correct  their  own 
journal  when  as.^crting  what  was  not  true  ?  The 
democratic  party  of  the  country  had  spoken,  pro- 
nounced judgment  upon  the  facts  stated  in  that 
journal.  They  had  declared  that  these  facts 
were  not  true;  that  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced against  the  Chief  Magistrate,  for  having 
violated  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
wa.s  not  true ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  it  was 
stricken  from  the  journal  it  disgraced. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Alabama  having  made  some  personal  allusions 
to  him,  he  felt  bound  to  notice  them,  although 
not  at  all  disposed  to  intrude  upon  the  patience 
of  the  Senate.  The  senator  had  said  that  ho 
(Mr.  C.)  was  truly  connected  with  party.  Now, 
if  by ' party'  the  gentleman  meant  that  he  was 
enlisted  in  any  political  scheme,  that  he  desired 
to  promote  tho  success  of  any  party,  or  was  anx- 
ious to  see  any  particular  man  elevated  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy,  he  did  him  great  injustice.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  senator  need  only  to  have  looked  back  to 
his  vote,  for  the  last  eight  j-ears,  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  voluntarily  put 
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himself  in  the  very  small  minority  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  tlvtt  ho  hiuldono  thiH  to  mrw  che 
gallant  and  patriutio  Stale  of  South  Carolina. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  tliat  ho  did  not  step 
forward  in  defence  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
great  and  maf^animous  stand  which  sno  took 
in  defence  of  her  rip^hts  ?  Now,  he  v/\nh(  the 
senator  to  understand  him,  that  ho  had  put  Inin- 
self  in  a  minority  of  at  least  one  to  a  hundred ; 
that  ho  hod  abandoned  party  voluntarily,  freely ; 
and  he  would  tell  every  senator— for  ho  was  con- 
strained to  speak  of  himself,  and  thcrcforo  he 
should  speak  boldly — ho  would  not  turn  upon 
his  heel  for  the  adniinistration  of  tho  aifairs  of 
this  government.  Ho  believed  that  such  was 
the  hold  which  corruption  had  obtained  in  this 
government,  that  any  man  who  should  under- 
take to  reform  it  would  not  bo  sustained." 

Mr.  King  of  Alabama  moved  that  tho  resolu- 
tions be  printed,  which  motion  was  superseded 
by  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  pre- 
vailed— ^yeas  Iwcnty-sevcn,  nays  twenty — as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Ewinj;,  Frclinphuysen,  Oolds- 
borouph,  Hendricks.  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Man- 
gum,  Naudain,  Pomdextcr,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
llobbins,  Silsbcc,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tom- 
linson,  Tyler.  Waggaman,  AVcbster. 

"  Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Gnmdy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, King  of  Gcorgio,  Linn,  McKcan,  Moore, 
Morris,  Preston,  Robinson,  Shcpley,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  White,  Wright." 

And  thus  the  resolutions  of  a  sovereign  State, 
in  favor  of  expunging  what  it  deemed  to  be  a 
lawless  sentence  passed  upon  the  President,  were 
refused  even  a  reception  and  a  printing — a  cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  to  augur  badly  for  the 
final  success  of  the  scries  of  expunging  motions 
which  I  had  pledged  myself  to  make.  But,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  discouraging — but  the  contrary. 
It  strengthened  the  conviction  that  such  conduct 
would  sooner  induce  tho  change  of  senators  in 
the  democratic  States,  and  permit  the  act  to  be 
done. 


CHAPTKll    C  XXII  I. 

THE  EXPUNGING   UKSOLUTION. 

From  the  moment  of  tho  Senate's  condemnation 
of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  ezpunction  of  the 


sentence  from  tho  journal,  periodically  and  cog. 
tinually  until  tho  object  should  bo  eiTectcd,  or 
his  political  life  come  to  its  end.  In  confonnitr 
to  this  notice,  ho  made  his  formal  motion  at  the 
session  '34-'35 ;  and  in  these  words : 

"  Heaolved,  That  tho  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  on  tho  28th  day  of  March,  in  the 
vcar  1834,  in  the  following  words;  ^Iksolnl 
That  the  President,  in  tho  late  executive  ml 
ccedings  in  relation  to  tho  public  rcTcnue,  hii 
aiisumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  net 
conferred  by  the  constitution  and  lawi,  biitin 
derogation  of  both,'  bo,  an  1  tho  same  heicliy  i« 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  tho  journals  of 
the  Senate ;  because  the  said  resolution  is  illc- 
gal  and  unjust,  of  evil  example,  indefinite  at] 
vague,  expressing  a  criminal  chargo  widmnt 
sjiecillcation ;  and  was  irregularly  and  unconstitu- 
tionally adopted  by  tho  Senate,  in  subverfiion  of 
the  rights  of  defence  which  tH?longtoan  accuicj 
and  impcachablo  officer ;  and  at  a  time  m\ 
Under  circumstances  to  endanger  tho  politbl 
rights,  and  to  injure  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

This  proposition  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
the  Senate — to  tho  majority  vhicli  pass.! tin 
sentence  on  General  Jackson ;  and  .Mr.  Southard 
senator  from  Now  Jersey,  spoke  tiieir  senti- 
ments, and  his  own,  when  ho  thus  hitttrlc  cla- 
racterizcd  it  as  an  indictment  which  the  >Stimt 
itself  was  required  to  try,  and  to  degrade  iisilf 
in  its  own  condemnation, — he  said : 

"  The  object  of  this  resolution  (said  .Mr.  J),  | 
is  not  to  obtain  an  expression  from  the  fcuK  I 
that  their  former  opinions  wore  erroneous,  nor  | 
that  tho  Executive  acted  correctly  in  Relation  to  i 
tho  public  treasury.    It  goes  fnrtiicr,  ami  k- 
nounccs  tho  act  of  the  Senate  as  so  unconstit;-  [ 
tional,  unjustifiable,  and  ofTensivc,  that  llietr- 
deuce  of  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  rtinaJ! 
upon  the  records  of  the  government.   Itsa  | 
indictment  against  tlie  Senate.     The  smaior 
from  Missouri  calls  upon  us  to  sit  injiiil).iiiftl  I 
upon  our  own  act,  and  warns  us  that  «t  cm 
save  ourselves  from  future  and  lastin;r  (itii* 
ciation  and  reproach  only  by  pronomiciiifoa 
own  condemnation  b}'  our  votes,    lie  assets 
us  that  he  has  no  desire  or  intention  t"  di'fnik 
tho  Senate,  but  the  position  in  which  he  **^  I 
place  tis  is  one  of  deep  dogradiitiim— (lernii'  I 
tion  of  tho  most  humiliating  charactcr-ffliii  [ 
not  only  acknowledges  error,  and  admits  ic*  I 
ci'.sable  misconduct'  in  this  legislative  Iranrfuf  I 
the  goveinment,  but  bows  it  down  Won'  i|«  [ 
majesty  of  the  Executive,  and  makes  lis  t'' 
incense  to  his  infallibility." 

The  bitterness  of  this  self  trial  was  ag?rs*  I 
ed  by  seeing  the  course  which  the  public  myj 
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wu  toking.    A  current,  itrong  and  steady,  and 
constantly  swelling,  was   sotting   In   for  the 
PrcMdcnt  and  against  tho  Senate  ;  and  resolu- 
tions from  tho  legislatures  of  several  States- 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Norfh  Caro- 
lina—had already  arrived  instructing  tin  ir  sena- 
tors to  vote  for  tho  expurgation  which  Mr. 
Benton  proposed.     In  tho  mean  time  ho  had 
not  yet  made  his  leading  speech  in  favor  of  his 
motion ;  and  ho  judged  this  to  bo  the  proper 
time  to  do  bo,  in  order  to  produce  its  effects  on 
the  elections  of  tho  ensuing  summer  j  and  ac- 
cordingly now  spoke  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Senate  in  support  of  his  motion.    Ho  said  that 
the  resolution  which  ho  had  offered,  though  re- 
solved upon,  as  ho  had  heretofore  stated,  with- 
out consultation  with  any  person,  was  not  re- 
solved upon  without  groat  deliWration  in  his 
own  mind.    The  criminating  resolution,  which 
it  was  his  object  to  expunge,  was  presented  to 
the  Senate,  December  20th,  1833.    Tho  senator 
from  Kentucky  who  introduced  it  [Mr.  Clay], 
1  commenced  a  discussion  of  it  on  that  day,  which 
was  continued  through  the  months  of  January 
awl  February,  and  to  the  end,  nearly,  of  tho 
month  of  March.     Tho  vote  was  taken  upon  it 
the  28th  of  Slarch ;  and  about  a  fortnight  there- 
after he  announced  to  the  Senate  his  intention 
to  commence  a  series  of  motions  for  expunging 
the  resolution  from  the  ioumal.    Hero,  then, 
were  nearlyfour  months  for  consideration ;  for 
the  decision  was  expected ;  and  ho  had  very 
anxiously  considered,  during  that  period,  all  the 
difficulties,  and  all  tho  proprieties,  of  tho  step 
which  he  meditated.    Was  the  intended  motion 
to  clear  the  journal  of  the  resolution  right  in 
Itself?    The  convictions  of  his  jiuij'n;cnt  told 
ihim  that  it  was.    Was  expurgation  thu  proper 
lode?   Yes;  ho  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
ihat  was  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
.«e.  For  the  criminating  resolution  which  he 
ishcd  to  get  rid  of  combined  all  the  charac- 
eristics  of  a  case  which  required  erasure  and 
ibliteration :  for  it  was  a  case,  as  he  believed, 
if  the  exercise  of  jxtwor  without  authority, 
ithoutevenju"sdiction ;  illegal,  irregular,  and 
ijust.   Other  modes  of  annulling  the  resolu- 
iion.  as  rescinding,  reversing,  repealing,  could 
lot  be  proper  in  such  a  case ;  for  they  would 
ply  rightful 'jurisdiction,  a  lawful  authority, 
legal  action,  though  an  erroneous  judgment. 
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All  that  he  denied.  He  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  such  a  resolution  at  all  | 
and  ho  atiirmed  that  it  was  unjust,  and  contra- 
ry to  tho  truth,  as  well  as  contrary  to  law. 
This  being  his  view  of  the  resolution,  he  held 


that  tho  true  and  proper  course,  tho  parlia^ 
mentary  course  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case, 
was  to  expunge  it. 

But,  said  Mr.  B.,  it  is  objected  that  tho  Senate 
has  no  right  to  expunge  any  thing  from  its 
journal ;  that  it  is  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  keep  a  journal ;  and,  being  so  required, 
could  not  destroy  any  jiurt  of  it.    This,  said 
Mr.  B.,  is  sticking  in  tho  bark ;  and  in  the  thin- 
nest bark  in  which  a  shot,  even  tho  smallest, 
was  ever  lodged.    Various  are  the  meanings  of 
tho  word  koep,  used  as  a  verb.    To  keep  a  jour- 
nal is  to  write  down,  daily,  tho  history  of  what 
you  do.    For  tho  Senate  to  keep  a  journal  is  to 
cause  to  bo  written  down,  every  day,  the  ac- 
count of  its  proceedings  ;  and,  having  done  that, 
tho  constitutional  injunction  is  satisfied.    The 
constitution  was  satiafled  by  entering  this  crim- 
inating resolution  on  tho  journal ;  it  will  be 
equally  satisfied  by  entering  tho  expunging  res- 
olution on  tho  same  journal.    In  each  case  the 
Senate  keeps  a  journal  of  its  own  proceedings. 

It  is  objected,  also,  that  w       ve  no  right  to 
destroy  a  part  of  the  jour  d  that  to  ex- 

punge is  to  destroy  and  to  \)u  /t.ii  the  expuni,'- 
ed  part  from  being  known  in  future.  Not  so 
tho  fact,  said  Mr.  B.  The  matter  expunged  is 
not  destroyed.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  ex- 
punging resolution,  and  lives  as  long  as  that 
lives  ;  the?  only  effect  of  the  expurgation  being 
to  express,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  tho 
opinion  that  such  matter  ought  never  to  have 
been  put  in  the  journal. 

Jlr.  B.  said  he  would  support  those  positions 
by  authority,  the  authority  of  eminent  exam- 
ples ;  and  would  cite  two  cases,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude that  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  ex- 
punging was  the  proper  course,  the  parliamen- 
nientary  course,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  that  the  expunged  mat- 
ter was  incorporated  and  preserved  in  the  ex 
punging  resolution. 

Mr.  B.  then  read,  from  a  volume  of  British 
Parliamentary  History,  the  celebrated  case  of 
tho  Middlesex  election,  in  which  the  resolution 
to  expel  tho  famous  John  Wilkes  was  expunged 
from  the  journal,  but  preserved  in  the  expui-ga- 
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tory  iTBohition,  so  as  to  lio  Just  m  well  read 
uow  as  if  it  had  never  been  bluttcd  out  from 
the  journalH  of  tho  Hritis'i  lloiiso  of  Commons. 
The  rt'HdIiition  ran  in  theso  Aords:  "That  tho 
resohitinn  of  the  IIoiihp  of  the  17th  Fibruary, 
1769,  'that  John  Wili<oH,  E«q.,  havinjj  boon,  in 
this  session  of  I'ailinnicnt,  t'X|K'lIc<l  this  Hdiibo, 
woH  and  in  incnpaWo  of  Ixjing  ck'ctcd  a  muinbcr 
to  Bt-rvo  in  the  present  Parhament,'  bo  expung- 
ed from  tho  jouinairt  of  this  llou.i-c,  as  heinp; 
subversive  of  tho  rightti  of  tlio  whole  h'Hly  of 
olectorH  of  this  kingdom."  Such,  said  Mi'.  IJ.. 
were  tho  terms  of  the  expunging  resolution  in 
tho  caso  of  tho  Middlesex  election,  as  it  was 
annually  introduced  from  1709  to  1782;  when  it 
was  llnally  passed  by  a  vote  of  near  three  to 
one,  and  tlio  clause  ordered  to  bo  expunged  was 
blotted  out  of  tho  jouniul,  and  obliterated,  by 
tho  clerk  at  tho  table,  in  tho  presence  of  the 
whole  House,  which  remained  silent,  and  all 
businoM  suspended  until  tho  obliteration  was 
complete.  Yet  tho  history  of  the  caso  is  not 
lost.  Though  blotted  out  of  ono  part  of  tho 
journal,  it  is  saved  in  another ;  and  heie,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  and  some  thousand 
miles  from  London,  the  whole  caso  is  read  os 
fidly  as  if  no  such  operation  had  ever  been  per- 
formed upon  it. 

Having  given  a  pivccdeiit  from  British  par- 
liamentary history,  Mr.  B.  would  give  another 
from  American  history ;  not,  indeed,  from  tho 
Congicss  of  the  assembled  States,  but  from  one 
of  tho  oldest  and  most  u'spcctablo  States  of  tho 
Union :  ho  spoko  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Senate  of  that  State 
during  tho  lato  war,  adverse  to  tho  celebration 
of  our  national  victories ;  and  which,  some  ten 
years  afterwards,  was  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals by  a  solemn  vote  of  tho  Senate. 

A  year  ago,  said  Mr.  B,,  tho  Senate  tried 
President  Jackson ;  now  the  Senate  itself  is  on 
trial  nominally  before  itself;  but  in  reality  be- 
fore America,  Europe,  and  posterity.  Wo  shall 
give  our  voices  in  our  own  case ;  we  shall  vote 
for  or  against  this  mution ;  and  the  entry  upon 
the  record  will  be  according  to  the  majority  of 
voices.  But  that  is  not  tho  end,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  our  trial.  We  shall  be  judged  by 
others ,  by  tho  public,  by  the  present  ago,  and 
by  all  posterity  I  The  proceedings  of  this  cose, 
and  of  this  day,  will  not  bo  limited  to  tho  present 
age;  they  will  go  down  to  posterity,  and  to  the 


latest  ages.  Pnsidunt  Jackson  is  not  a  clmracttr 
to  bo  forgotten  in  history.  His  nanio  is  not  to 
bo  oonllued  to  tho  dry  catalogue  ami  oftlciij 
nomenclature  of  mere  Amerieun  Pri'siilcnu. 
Like  tho  great  Uouuuis  who  attained  thccuQ. 
Kulship,  not  by  tho  paltry  arts  of  clectioncfrinir 
hut  through  a  scries  of  illustrious  dwiis,  iijj 
name  will  live,  not  for  tho  ofHces  ho  tUKtl  but 
for  tho  deeds  which  ho  pcrforniid.  lie  j^  the 
first  President  that  has  over  reci'ived  the  cod- 
domnation  of  tho  Senate  for  tho  violation  uUk 
laws  and  tho  constitution,  the  first  whose  name 
is  ))!)rno  upon  tho  journals  of  thu  Ainorioan  ,V 
uato  for  tho  violation  of  that  conHtitutionwlinj 
ho  is  sworn  to  obsen-e,  and  of  those  lawa  which 
ho  is  boimd  to  sco  faithfully  executed.  Sucii 
a  condemnation  cannot  escape  tho  observation 
of  history.  It  will  bo  read,  considered,  jml-.c^ii 
when  tho  men  of  this  day,  and  tho  passions  c( 
this  hour,  shall  have  passed  to  eternal  repose, 

Before  ho  proceeded  to  tho  exposition  of  tin 
caso  which  ho  intended  to  make,  ho  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  an  argument  which  had  been  | 
conclusive  elsewhere,  and    which  ho  tniftiil 
could  not  bo  without  eflcct  in  this  ScnMc,  it 
was  tho  argument  of  public  opinion.   lu  ik 
caso  of  tho  Middlesex  election,  it  had  loon  dfr 
cisivo  with  tho  British  House  of  Commons  ii 
tho  Massachusetts  caso,  it  had  been  dccisin 
with  tho  Senate  of  that  State.    In  both  the* 
cases    many  gentlemen  yielded  their  private 
opuiions  to  public  sentiment ;  and  public  senti- 
ment having  been  well  pronounced  in  the  ctse 
now  before  tho  Senate,  ho  had  a  right  to  loot 
for  the  same  deferential  respect  for  it  heniwliicli 
had  been  shown  elsewhere." 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  a  vohimo  of  British  p 
liamentary  history  for  tho  year  1782,  the  2ii  | 
volume,  and  read  various  passages  from  pi^ 
1407, 1408, 1410, 1411,  to  show  tho  stress  whidi 
had  been  laid  on  the  argument  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  expunging  the  Middlesex  resolutions; 
and  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  itbjilie 
House,  and  by  members  who  had,  until  tlm  I 
opposed  tho  motion  to  expunge.    He  read  ta 
from  Mr.  Wilkes'  opening  speech,  on  rcnenij  j 
his  annual  motion  for  tho  fourteenth  time,  u 
follows : 

"  If  tho  peoplo  of  England,  sir,  hare  at  uj  I 
time  explicitly  and  fully  declared  an  opinia 
respecting  a  momentous  constitiltionilquesti^ 
it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex  elecdii 
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in  1708."  ♦  *  ♦  *  "  Their  voice  was  never 
heard  in  a  moro  clear  and  distinct  manner  than 
on  this  point  of  tho  first  mngnitudo  for  all  tho 
electors  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  trust  will  now 
bo  heard  favorably." 

He  then  read  from  Mr.  Fox's  speech.  Mr. 
Fox  had  herctoforu  opposed  tho  expunging  reso- 
lution hut  now  yielded  to  it  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

"He  (Mr.  Fox)  had  turned  tho  question  often 
in  his  mind,  ho  was  still  of  opinion  that  tho  re- 
solution which  gentlemen  wanted  to  expunge 
was  founded  on  proper  principles."  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
"  Though  ho  opposed  tho  motion,  ho  felt  very 
little  anxiety  for  tho  event  of  tho  question ;  for 
wlien  lie  found  tho  voice  of  tho  jtcoplo  was 
against  the  privilege,  as  ho  believed  was  tho  case 
at  present,  he  would  not  preserve  tho  privilege." 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  Tho  people  had  associated,  they 
had  declared  their  sentiments  to  Parliament, 
imil  hadtought  Parliament  to  listen  to  tho  voice 
of  their  constituents." 

Having  read  these  passages,  Mr.  B.  said  they 
were  the  scntiraenU  of  an  English  whig  of  tho 
I  Id  school.  Mr.  Fox  was  n  whig  of  tho  old 
fchool.  He  acknowledged  tho  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  instruct  their  representatives.  IIo  yielded 
to  the  general  voice  himself,  though  not  specially 
inslnicted ;  and  ho  uses  tho  remarkable  expres- 
sion which  acknowledges  tho  duty  of  Parliament 
to  obey  the  will  of  tho  people.  "  They  had  de- 
claim their  sentiments  to  Purhamcnt,  and  had 
taught  Parliament  to  listen  to  tho  voice  of  ihcir 
constituents."  This,  said  Mr.  B.,  was  fifty  years 
ago;  it  was  spoken  by  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who,  besides  being  the  first  debater  of  his  njro, 
j  was  at  that  time  Secretary  at  War.  lie  ac- 
j  knowledgcd  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  obey  the 
voice  of  the  people.  The  son  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  only  not  a  peer  himself  because  he 
was  not  the  eldest  son,  he  still  acknowledged 
1  the  great  democratic  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  nil  representative  government.  After 
I  this,  after  Sifth  an  example,  will  American  Se- 
nators be  unwilling  to  obey  the  people  ?  Will 
I  they  require  people  to  teach  Congress  the  lesson 
I  which  Mr.  Fox  says  the  English  people  had 
1  iMyht  their  Parliament  fifly  years  ago?  Tho 
[voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
[been  heard  on  this  subject.  The  elections 
Idcclared  it.  The  vote  of  many  legislatures  de- 
i  declared  it    From  the  confines  of  the  Republic 


tho  voice  of  tho  people  canio  rolling  in — a  swell- 
ing tide,  rising  as  it  flowud — and  covering  the 
cnpitol  with  its  mountain  waves.  Can  thai 
voice  be  dinropiirdod  7  Will  members  of  a  re- 
publican Congri'SH  bo  less  ol)c<lient  to  the  voice 
of  tho  people  than  were  tho  represi  .itatives  of 
a  monarchical  House  of  Commons? 

Mr.  IJ.  then  proceeded  to  the  argument  of  his 
motion.  lie  movo<l  to  expunge  tho  resolution 
of  March  28,  1834,  front  the  jo\imals  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  was  illegal  nml  uiijust ;  vague 
and  indefinite ;  a'criminal  charge  without  spe- 
cification ;  imwarrantcd  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  J  subversive  of  the  rights  of  defence  which 
belong  to  an  accused  and  impcnchablo  officer  j 
of  evil  example  ;  and  adopted  at  a  time  and  imder 
circimiBtantvH  to  involve  the  political  rights 
and  tho  i)ecuninry  interests  of  tho  jieoplo  of  tho 
United  States  in  pccidiar  danger  and  seriotis  in- 
jury. 

These  reasons  for  cxpi||nging  tho  criminating 
resolution  from  tho  journals,  Mr.  B.  said,  were 
not  phrases  collected  and  paraded  for  effect,  or 
strung  together  for  harmony  of  sound.  They 
\i'ere  each,  separately  and  indivi(hinlly,  substan- 
tive reasons ;  every  word  an  allegation  of  fact, 
or  of  law.  Without  going  fully  into  the  argu- 
ment now,  ho  would  make  nn  exposition  which 
would  lay  open  his  meaning,  and  enable  each 
allegation,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  to  be  fully 
understood,  and  replied  to  in  thoscnso  intended. 
1.  Illegal  and  unjust. — These  were  tho  first 
heads  under  which  Mr.  B.  would  developo  his 
objections,  he  wotild  say  the  outline  of  his  ob- 
jections, to  tho  resolution  proposed  to  bo  cx- 
pimped.  He  held  it  to  be  illegal,  because  it 
contained  a  criminal  charie,  on  which  tho  Pres- 
ident might  be  impeached,  and  for  which  he 
might  bo  tried  bj'  tho  Senate.  Tho  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  precisely  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
on  an  impeachment.  It  was  a  resolution  otrercd 
by  a  member  in  his  place,  containing  a  criminal 
charge  against  an  impeachable  ofHcer,  debated 
for  a  hundred  days ;  and  then  voted  upon  by  tho 
Senate,  and  the  officer  voted  to  be  guilty.  This 
is  the  precise  mode  of  bringing  on  an  impeach- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  to 
prove  it,  Mr.  B.  would  read  from  a  work  of  ap- 
proved authority  on  parliamentary  practice ;  it 
was  from  Mr.  Jeflferson's  Manual.  Mr.  B.  then 
read  from  the  Manual,  under  the  section  entitled 
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Impeachment,  and  iVom  that  head  of  the  section 
entHled  accusation.  The  writer  was  giving  the 
British  Parliamentary  practice,  to  which  our 
own  constitution  is  conformable.  "  The  Com- 
mons, as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  t)ecame 
suitors  for  penal  justice.  The  general  course  is 
to  pass  a  resolution  containing  a  criminal  charge 
against  the  supposed  delinquent ;  and  then  to 
direct  some  member  to  impeach  him  by  oral 
accusation  at  the  bar  of  the  IIouso  of  I<ords,  in 
the  name  of  the  Oommons." 

Repeating  a  clause  of  what  he  had  read,  Mr. 
B.  said  the  general  course  is  to  pass  a  criminal 
charge  against  the  supposed  delinquent.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  "^inate  did;  and  what  did  it 
do  next  ?  Nothing.  And  why  nothing  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by  thcra  but 
to  execute  the  sentence  they  had  passed ;  and 
that  they  could  not  do.  Penal  justice  was  the 
consequence  of  the  resolution ;  and  a  judgment 
of  ponalties  could  not  be  attempted  on  such  an 
irregular  proceeding.  The  only  kind  of  penal 
justice  which  the  Senate  could  inflict  was  that 
of  public  opinion ;  it  was  to  ostracize  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  expose  him  to  public  odium,  as 
a  violator  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country.  Having  shown  the  resolution  to  be 
illegal,  Mr.  B.  would  pronounce  it  to  be  unjust ; 
for  he  affirmed  the  resolution  to  bo  untrue ;  h*? 
maintained  that  the  President  had  violated  no 
law,  no  part  of  tlio  constitution,  in  dismissing 
Mr.  Duane  from  the  Treasury,  appointing  Mr. 
Taney,  or  causing  the  deposits  to  be  removed ; 
for  these  were  the  sjwcifications '  ~<tained  in  the 
original  resolution,  also  in  the  second  modifica- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  intended  in  tiie  third 
modification,  when  stripped  of  specifications,  and 
reduced  to  a  vague  and  general  charge.  It  was 
in  this  shnpe  of  a  general  charge  that  the  reso- 
lution passed.  No  new  specifications  were  even 
-iggested  in  debate.  The  alterations  were  made 
voluntarily,  by  tho  friends  of  the  resolution,  at 
the  last  moment  of  the  debnte,  and  just  when 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken.  And  why  were  the 
epecificationa  then  dropped  ?  Because  no  ma- 
jority could  b.?  found  to  nsrroe  in  them  ?  or  be- 
cause it  was  thought  prudent  to  drop  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States?  or  for  loth 
these  reasons  together  ?  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  Siiid 
Mr.  B.,  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  and 
the  support  of  the  bank,  were  connected  in  the 
resolution,  and  will  be  indiasolubly  conaectod 


in  the  public  mind ;  and  the  President  was  un. 
justly  condemned  in  the  same  resolution  that 
befriended  and  sustained  the  cause  of  the  ttanli. 
He  held  the  condemnation  to  be  untrue  in  point 
of  fact,  and  therefore  unjust ;  for  he  maintained 
that  there  was  no  breach  c*"  the  laws  and  con. 
stitution  in  any  thing  that  President  Jacksoa 
did,  in  removing  Mr.  Duane,  or  in  appointing  Jfr, 
Taney,  or  in  causing  the  deposits  to  be  removed 
There  was  no  violation  of  law,  or  constitutioa, 
in  any  part  of  these  proceedings ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  country,  and  the  government 
itself,  was  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  a 
great  and  daring  moneyed  corporation,  by  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  these  very  proceedings. 

i.  Vague  and  indefinite;  a  criminal  charge 
without  specification.    Such  was  the  resolution, 
Mr.  B.  said,  when  it  passed  the  Senate;  but 
such  it  was  not  when  first  introduced,  nor  even 
when  first  altered ;  in  its  first  and  second  forms 
it  contained  specifications,  and  these  specifica- 
tions identified  the  condemnation  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  defence  of  the  bank ;  in  its  third 
form,  tiese  specifications  were  omitted,  and  no 
others  were  substituted ;  the  bank  and  the  re- 
solution stood  disconnected  on  the  record,  but 
as  much  connected,  in  fact,  as  ever.    The  reso- 
lution was  reduced  to  a  vague  and  indefinite 
form,  on  purpose,  and  in  that  circumstance,  ac- 
quired a  new  character  ol  njustice  to  President 
Jackson.    His  accusers  sh  uld  have   jiecifieij 
the  law,  and  the  clause  ii    the  constitution, 
which  was  violated ;  they  should  have  speciW 
the  acts  which  constituted  the  violation.  This 
was  due  to  the  accused,  that  he  might  knoiron 
what  points  to  defend  himself;  it  was  due  to 
the  public,  that  they  might  know  on  what  points 
to  hold  the  accusers  to  their  responsibilit;-,  aiiJ 
to  make  them  accountable  for  an  unjust  accusa- 
tion.   To  sustain  this  position,  Mr.  B.  had  re- 
course to  history  and  example,  and  produced 
tlie  case  of  Mr.  Giles's  accusation  of  Gencril 
Hamilton,  tlien  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  la 
tlio  year  1793.    Mr.  Giles,  he  said,  ppwdeJ 
in  a  manly,  responsible  manner.    He  spcciW 
the  law  and  the  alleged  violations  of  the  lair, 
so  tliat  the  friends  of  General  Hamilton  coalii 
see  what  to  defend,  and  so  as  to  make  HmsS 
accountable  f  jr  the  accusation.   He  specificAll* 
law,  which  he  believed  to  be  violated,  by  its  dais 
and  its  title ;  and  he  specified  the  two  instata« 
in  which  he  held  that  law  to  have  been  infriii8«l 
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Mr.  B.  said  he  had  a  double  object  in  quoting 
this  resolution  of  Mr.  Giles,  which  was  intended 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  impeachment  against 
General  Hamilton ;  it  was  to  show,  first,  the 
speciality  with  which  these  criminating  resolu- 
tions should  be  drawn ;  next,  to  show  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allegations  of  corrupt  or  wicked 
intention.     The   mere  violation   of  law  was 
charged  as  the  offence,  as  it  was  in  three  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Chase ; 
and  thus,  the  absence  of  an  allegation  of  cor- 
rupt intention  in  the  resolution  adopted  i^inst 
President  Jackson,  was  no  argument  against  its 
impeachment  character,  especially  as  exhibited 
in  its  first  and  second  form,  with  the  criminal 
averment,  "dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 

people." 

For  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  studied 
vagueness,  of  the  resolution  as  passed,  detect- 
ing its  connection  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  demonstrating  its  criminal  character  in 
twice  retaining  the  criminal  averment,  "danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  and  showing 
the  progressive  changes  it  had  to  undergo  be- 
fore it  could  conciliate  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
Mr.  B.  would  exhibit  all  three  of  the  re- 
solutions, and  read  them  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  as  they  appeared  before  the  Senate,  in 
the  iirst,  second,  and  third  forms  which  they 
were  made  to  wear.  They  appeared  first  in  the 
embryo,  or  primordial  form ;  then  they  assumed 
their  arrelia,  or  chrj-salis  state ;  in  the  third 
stage,  they  reached  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
their  imperfect  nature. 

First  Form. — December  26, 1833. 

"Resoked,  That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trensnry,  because  he  would  not, 
contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove 
the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  deposit  with 
tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and 
by  appointing  his  successor  to  make  such  re- 
moval, which  has  been  done,  the  President  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Second  Form.— A/arcA  28, 1834. 

^^  Resolved,  That,  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposit  of  the 


public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Third  Form.— MarcA  28, 1834. 

"Itesolved,  That  the  President,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings,  in  relation  to  the  public 
revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws,  'mt  in  derogation  of  both." 

Having  exhibited  the  original  resolution,  with 
its  variations,  Mr.  B.  would  leave  it  to  others 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  such  extraordinary 
metamorphoses.  Whether  to  get  rid  of  the 
bank  association,  or  to  gfst  rid  of  the  impeach- 
ment clause,  or  to  conciliate  the  votes  of  all  who 
were  willing  to  condemn  the  President,  but 
could  not  tell  for  what,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say ;  but  one  thing  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  the  majority  v.ho  agi-eed  in  passing  a  gene- 
ral resolution,  containing  a  criminal  charge 
against  President  Jackson,  for  violating  the  laws 
and  the  constitution,  cannot  now  agree  in 
naming  the  law  or  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion violated,  or  in  specifying  any  act  constitu- 
ting such  violation.  And  here  Mr.  B.  paused, 
and  ofTored  to  give  way  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  opposition,  if  they  would  now  undertake  to 
specify  any  act  which  President  Jackson  had 
done  in  violation  of  law  or  constitution. 

3.  Umcarranled  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. — Mr.  B.  said  this  head  explained  itself. 
It  needed  no  development  to  bo  understood  by 
the  Senate  or  the  country.  The  President  was 
condemned  without  the  fonn  of  a  trial ;  and, 
therefore,  his  condemnation  was  unwarranted 
by  the  constitution  and  laws. 

4.  S'lltversire  of  the  rights  of  defence,  trhich 
belong  to  an  accused  and  impeachalle  officer. — 
This  head,  al-o  (Mr.  B.  said),  explained  itself. 
An  accused  person  hnd  a  right  to  be  heard  be- 
fore he  was  condemned ;  an  imiieachalile  officer 
could  not  be  condemned  unheard  by  the  Senate, 
without  subverting  all  tlie  '■ights  of  defence 
wi'ich  belonp;  to  hiui,  and  disqualifying  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  as  impartial  judges  in  the  event  of  his 
being  rcgulnxly  impeached  for  the  same  offence. 
In  this  case,  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
they  confided  in  the  Senate's  condemnation, 
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would  send  up  an  impeachment ;  that  they  had 
not  done  so,  was  proof  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  our  decision. 

5.  Of  evil  example. — Nothing,  said  Mr.  B., 
could  be  more  unjust  and  illegal  in  itself,  and 
therefore  more  evil  in  exavaple,  than  to  try  peo- 
ple without  a  hearing,  and  condemn  them  with- 
out defence.  In  this  case,  such  a  trial  and  such 
a  condemnation  was  aggravated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate,  after  their  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, to  receive  the  defence  of  the  President, 
and  let  it  be  printed  for  the  inspection  of  pos- 
terity !  So  that,  if  this  criminating  resolution 
is  not  expunged,  the  singular  spectacle  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  of  a  condemnation,  and  a 
refusal  to  permit  an  answer  from  the  condemned 
person  standing  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the 
same  journal !  Mr.  B.  said  the  Senate  must 
look  forward  to  the  time — far  ahead,  perhaps, 
but  a  time  which  may  come — when  this  body 
may  be  filled  with  disappointed  competitors, 
or  personal  enemies  of  the  President,  or  of 
aspirants  to  the  very  office  which  he  holds, 
and  who  may  not  scruple  to  imdcrtake  to  .crip- 
ple him  by  senatorial  condenmations ;  to  at- 
taint him  by  convictions ;  to  ostracise  him  by 
vote  ;  and  lest  this  should  happen,  and  the  pre- 
sent condemnation  of  President  Jackson  should 
become  the  precedent  for  such  an  odious  pro- 
ceeding, the  evil  example  should  be  arrested, 
should  bo  removed,  by  expunging  the  present 
gentcnce  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate.  And 
here  Mr.  B.  would  avail  himself  of  a  voice 
which  had  often  been  hearfl  in  the  two  Hou.^cs 
of  Congress,  and  always  with  respect  and  ven- 
eration. It  was  the  voice  of  a  wise  man,  an 
honest  man,  a  good  man,  a  patriot ;  one  who 
knew  no  cause  but  the  cau. .,  of  his  country ; 
and  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  foresaw 
and  described  the  scenes  of  this  daj',  and  fore- 
told Ihe  consequences  which  must  have  happen- 
ed to  any  other  President,  under  the  circum- 
Btances  in  which  President  Jackson  has  been 
placed.  He  spoke  of  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  ho  ex- 
pressed, in  the  year  1810,  when  called  upon  to 
give  a  vote  in  approbation  of  Mr.  Madison's 
conduct  in  dismissing  Mr.  Jackson,  the  then 
British  minister  to  the  United  States.  lie  op- 
posed the  resolution  of  approbation,  because 
the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  tiicJr  legislative  character,  except  the 


passing  of  laws,  calling  for  information,  or  im, 
peaching;  and,  looking  into  the  evil  conse. 
quences  of  undertaking  to  judge  of  the  Presi 
(bnt's  conduct,  he  for'  the  exact  predica^ 
ment  in  which  the  Si  i  now  involved  wit]; 

respect  to  Presideni  ..ackson.  Mr.  B.  then 
read  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Macon,  os 
the  occasion  referred  to : 

"  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution,  not  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  offered  against  it  nor 
for  any  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  documents 
before  us,  but  because  I  am  opposed  to  addres*. 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  in  our  legislative  character,  e.\cept  the 
passing  of  laws,  calling  on  him  for  iuformatior] 
or  to  impeach.  On  the  day  of  the  presidential 
election,  we,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, are  to  pass  on  his  conduct,  and  resolutions 
of  this  sort  will  have  no  weight  on  that  day.  It 
is  on  this  ground  solely  that  I  am  opposed  to 
adopting  any  resolution  whatever  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  conduct.  If  the  national  legisla- 
ture can  pass  resolutions  to  approve  tlic  con- 
duct of  the  President,  may  they  not  al.^o  pass 
resolutions  to  censure  'I  And  wliat  would  ho 
the  situation  of  the  country,  if  wo  were  now 
discussing  a  motion  to  request  the  President  to 
recall  Mr.  Jackson,  and  again  to  endeavor  to 
negotiate  with  him?" 

0.  At  a  time,  and  under  circumslances.lom- 
voice  the  political  rights  and  pecunianj  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  wim 
injury  and  peculiar  dangcr.~'Pi\]s  head  of  liis 
argument,  Mr.  B.  said,  would  rc(iuirc  a  develop- 
ment and    detail  which    he   liitd  not  dcoiail 
necessary  at  this  time,  considering  what  i.ail 
been  said  by  him  at  the  last  session,  and  «iiai 
would  now  bo    said  by  others,  to  give  \k 
reiusons  whi'jh  he  had  so  briefly  touched.  But 
at  this  point  he  approached  new  ground;  1* 
entered   ft  new  field ;    he  saw  an  extcuM 
horizon  of  argument  and  fact  expand  bofjre 
him,  and  it  became  necessary  lor  him  to  espasi 
with  his  subject.     The  condcmralion  of  tu' 
President  is  indissolubly  connected  with  lie 
auiso  of  the  bank !    The  first  form  of  the  n- 
solution  exhibited  the  connection;  the  secor.a 
form  did  also ;  every  speech  did  the  eame;  fi 
every  speech  in  condemnation  of  the  Prcsidciit 
was  in  justification  of  thj  bank;  every spewli 
in  justification  of  the  President  was  in  coo- 
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demnation  of  the  bank ;  and  thus  the  two  ob- 
jects were  identical  and  reciprocal.     The  at- 
tack of  one  was  a  defence  of  the  other ;  the 
defence  of  one  was  the  attack  of  the  other. 
And  thus  it  continued  for  the  long  protracted 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  days — from  De- 
cember 2Cth,  1833,  to  March  28th,  1834— when, 
for  reasons  not  explained  to  the  Senate,  upon  a 
private  consultation  among  the  friends  of  the 
resolution,  the  mover  of  it  canie  forward  to  the 
Secretary's  table,  and  voluntarily  made  the  alter- 
ations which  cut  the  coimection  between  the 
bank  and  the  resolution  !  but  it  stood  upon  the 
record,  by  striking  out  every  thing  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Taney,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
But  the  alteration  was  made  in  the  record  oidy. 
The  connection  still  subsisted  in  fact,  now  liv.ct? 
in  memory,  and  shall  live  in  history.     Yes,  sir, 
raid  Mr.  B.,  addressing  himself  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate ;  yes,  sir,  the  condemnation  of  the 
President  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
eausc  of  the  bank,  with  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posit?, the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  deposits,  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Piiane,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Taney,  the  fate  of 
elections,  the  overthrow  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, the  fall  of  prices,  the  distre.'^s  meetings, 
the  distress  memorials,  the  distress  committees, 
the  distress  speeches ;  a.n;  il  the  long  list  of 
hapless  measuK'S  which  n^tonished,  terrified, 
afflicted,  and  deeply  injurc('.  t'le  country  during 
the  lona;  and  Agonized  protraction  of  the  famous 
panic  session.    All  these  things  an;  connected, 
said  Mr.  B. ;  and  .•  '  ecame  his  duty  to  place  a 
part  of  the  proof  which  established  the  connec- 
tion before  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

Mr,  B.  then  took  up  the  apjwndix  (o  the  re- 
port made  by  the  Senate's  Committee  of  T'lnance 
on  the  hank,  commonly  called  Mr.  Tyler's  re- 
port, and  read  extracts  from  instructions  sent  to 
two-and-twenty  branches  of  the  bank,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  propi-ess  of  the  debate  on 
the  criminating  resolutions ;  the  object  and  ef- 
fect of  which,  and  their  connection  with  the 
deviate  in  the  Senate,  would  be  quickly  sen. 
Premising  that  the  bank  had  dispatched  orders 
to  the  same  branches,  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  had  curtailed  $4,006,000,  and  again,  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  curtail  $5,825,000,  and  to 
mcrcaso  the  rates  of  their  exchange,  und  had 
expressly  stated  m  a  circular,  on  the  17th  of 


that  month,  that  this  reduction  would  place  the 
branches  in  a  position  of  entire  security,  Mr.  B. 
invoked  attention  to  the  shower  of  orders,  and 
their  dates,  which  ho  was  about  to  reaC.  He 
read  passages  from  page  77  to  82,  inclusive. 
They  were  all  extiacts  of  letters  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  baiik  in  person,  to  the  presidents 
of  the  branches  ;  for  Mr.  B.  said  it  must  be  re- 
membered, as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
bank  attack  upon  the  country  last  wintdr,  that 
the  whole  business  of  conducting  this  curtail- 
ment, and  raising  exchanges,  and  doing  whatever 
it  pleased  with  the  commerce,  currency,  and 
business  of  the  country,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  board  of  directors,  and  confided  to  one  of 
those  convenient  committees  of  which  the  pres- 
ident is  ex  officio  member  and  creator;  and 
which,  in  this  case,  was  expressly  absolved  from 
reporting  to  the  board  of  directors !  The  letters, 
then,  are  all  from  Nicholas  Bid'lle,  president, 
and  not  from  Samuel  Jaudon,  cashier,  and  are 
addressed  direct  to  the  presidents  of  the  branch 
banks. 

^V'hen  Mr.  B.  had  finished  reading  these  ex- 
tracts, he  turned  to  the  report  made  by  the  sen- 
atov  from  Virginia,  who  sat  on  his  rigiit  [Mr. 
Tyle:],  where  all  that  was  said  about  these  new 
measures  of  hostility,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
bank's  conduct  in  this  third  curtailment,  and  in 
its  increase  upon  rates  of  exchange,  was  com- 
pressed into  twc  ity  lines,  and  the  wisdom  or  ne- 
cessity of  them  were  left  to  be  pronounced  upon 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B.  would 
read  those  twenty  lines  of  that  report: 

'•  The  whole  amount  of  reduction  ordered  by 
the  above  proceedings  (curtailment  ordered  on 
8th  and  17th  of  October)  was  $5,825,906.  The 
same  table,  No.  4,  exhibits  the  fact,  that  on  the 
23d  of  January  a  farther  reduction  was  ordered 
to  the  amoimt  of  $3,320,000.  This  was  com- 
municated to  the  offices  in  letters  from  the  pre- 
sident, stating  '  that  the  present  situation  of  the 
bank,  and  the  new  measures  of  hostility  which 
are  understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  make  it 
expedient  to  place  the  institution  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  danger;  for  this  purpo.«e,  I  am  di- 
rected to  instruct  your  office  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness on  the  following  footing '  (appendix,  No. 
!),  copies  of  letters).  The  offices  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Lexington,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and 
Natchez,  were  further  directed  to  confiuo  then>- 
selves  to  ninety  days'  bills  on  Baltimore,  and  the 
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cities  north  of  it,  of  which  ihey  were  allowed 
to  purcliase  any  amount  their  means  would  jus- 
tify :  and  to  bills  on  New  Orleans,  which  they 
were  to  take  only  in  payment  of  pre-existinp  debts 
to  the  bank  and  its  offices ;  while  the  office  at 
New  Orleans  was  directed  to  abstain  from  draw  ing 
on  the  Western  offices,  and  to  make  its  pur- 
cViases  mainly  on  the  North  Atlantic  cities.  The 
committee  has  thus  given  a  full,  and  somewhat 
elaborate  detail  of  the  various  measures  resorted 
to  by  the  bank,  from  the  13th  of  August,  1833 ; 
of  their  wisdom  and  necessity  the  Senate  will 
best  be  able  to  pronounce  a  correct  judgment." 

This,  "Sir.  B.  said,  w  as  the  meagre  and  stinted 
manner  in  which  the  report  treatctl  a  transac- 
tion which  he  would  show  to  be  the  most  cold- 
blooded, calculating,  and  diabolical,  which  the 
annals  of  any  country  on  this  side  of  Asia  could 
exhibit. 

[Mr.  Tyler  here  said  there  were  two  pages  on 
this  subject  to  be  found  at  another  part  of  the 
report,  and  opened  the  report  at  the  place  for 
Mr.  B.] 

Mr.  B.  said  the  two  pages  contained  but  few 
allusions  to  this  subject,  and  nothing  to  add  to 
or  vary  what  was  contained  in  the  twenty  lines 
he  had  read,  lie  looked  upon  it  as  a  great 
omission  in  the  report ;  the  more  so  as  the  com- 
mittee had  been  expressly  commanded  to  re- 
port upon  the  curtailments  and  the  conduct  of 
the  bank  in  the  business  of  internal  exchange. 
He  had  hoped  to  have  had  searching  inquiries 
and  detailed  statements  of  facts  on  these  vital 
points.  lie  looked  to  the  senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tyler]  for  these  inquiries  and  statemcwts. 
lie  wished  him  to  show,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  drag  to  light,  and  expose  to  view,  the 
vast  crimes  of  the  bank,  that  the  Old  Dominion 
was  still  the  mother  of  tlio  Gracchi ;  that  the 
old  lady  was  not  yet  forty-five  j  that  she  could 
breed  sons!  Sons  to  em  late  the  fame  of  the 
Scipios.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The  report 
was  dumb,  silent,  spcix;hless,  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  tho  bank  during  its  terrible  campaign 
of  panic  and  pressure  upon  tl»o  American  people. 
And  ni  Mr  he  would  pay  one  instalment  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  promised  some  time  ago 
on  the  subject  of  tliis  rejjcrt ;  for  there  wtis  part 
of  that  speech  which  was  strictly  applicable  and 
appropriate  to  the  head  he  was  now  discussing. 

Mr.  B.  then  addressed  himself  to  tho  senator 
6om  Virginia,  who  eat  on  his  right  [Mr.  Tylci'], 


and  requested  him  to  supply  an  omission  in  hii 
report,  and  to  inform  wh.; .  were  those  ncu 
measures  of  hostility  allud  i  to  in  the  two-and 
twenty  'otters  of  instructior  ,j'  the  bank,  and 
repeated  in  the  report,  and  which  were  mado 
the  pretext  for  this  third  curtailment,  and  theso 
new  and  extraordinary  restrictions  and  imp,). 
sitions  upon  the  purchase  of  bills  of  uxchanin!, 

[Mr.  Tyler  answered  that  it  was  the  ex. 
pected  prohibition  upon  the  receivahilitv  of  ihj 
branch  bank  drafts  in  payment  of  the  federal 
revenue.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed:  The  senator  is  right.   Thw 
drafts  are  mentioned  in  one  of  tho  circular  let- 
ters, and  but  one  of  them,  as  the  new  measure 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  whicli 
understanding  had  been  made  the  i)rctext  fjr 
scourging  the  country.     He  (Mr.  B.)  was  in- 
capable  of  a  theatrical  artifice — a  stage  trick- 
in  a  grave  de))ate.    He  had  no  question  but  (im 
the  senator  could  answer  his  qucstien,  and  lie 
knew  that  he  had  answered  it  truly ;  but  k 
wanted  his  testimony,  his  evidence,  against  the 
bank ;  he  wanted  proof  to  tic  the  bank  down  lo 
this  answer,  to  this  pretext,  to  this  thin  di-i^K 
for  her  conduct  in  scourging  the  countrv.  Tli« 
answer  is  now  given ;  the  proof  is  adduced;  ami 
the  apprehended  prohibition  of  the  receivaliiiiiv 
of  the  branch  drafts  stands  both  as  tho  prcieii 
and  the  sole  pretext  for  the  pressure  commend 
in  January,  the  doubling  the  rates  of  e.xcluna 
breaking  up  exchanges  between  the  five  Vi^tira 
branch  banks,  and  concentrating  the  colleciira 
of  bills  of  exchange  upon  four  great  cominoreiil 
cities. 

Jlr.  B.  then  took  six  positions,  which  he  eaa- 
morated,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  t;  l^ 
true.     They  were : 

1.  That  it  was  u'ltruc,  in  point  of  fr^t,  tint 
there  were  any  nj'..  measures  in  conteniplatia 
or  action,  to  desti^oy  the  bank. 

2.  That  it  was  untrue,  in  point  of  fact,  that  i< 
President  harbored  hostile"  and  revengeful  t 
signs  against  the  existence  of  the  bank. 

3.  That  it  was  untrae,  in  point  of  fact,  ik 
there  was  any  necessity  for  this  third  curiiir 
mont,  which  was  ord'^red  the  Inst  of  Januan-. 

4.  That  there  was  no  excuse,  justifiiation  or 
apology  for  the  conduct  of  tho  bank  in  nlm 
todomesticcxchange.  in  doubling  its  rates, breili' 
ing  it  up  between  the  five  Western  b«mchf= 
turning  the  collection  of  bills  uj  on  the  pmcij* 
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commercial  cities,  and  forbidding  the  branch  at 
New  Orleans  to  purchase  bills  on  any  part  of  the 

West. 

,5.  That  this  curtailment  and  these  exchange 
regulation.^  in  January  >ver','  political  and  re- 
volutionary, and  connected  themselves  with  the 
resolution  iu  the  Senate  for  thi:  condemnation 
of  President  Jackson. 

C.  That  the  distress  of  the  country  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  Bank  of  the  Cnitcd  States  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  the 
removal  of  the  deposits. 

Having  stated  his  positions,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  them. 

1.  As  to  the  new  medBures  to  destroy  the 
bank     Jlr.  B.  said  there  were  no  such  measures. 
The  one  indicated,   that  of   stopping  the   i-c- 
ccipt  of  the  branch  bank  drafts  in  payments 
to  the  United  States,  existed  nowhere  but  in 
the  two-and-twenty  letters  of  instruction  of  the 
presideni  of  tlie  bank.    There  is  not  even  an 
allegation  that  the  measure  existed ;  the  language 
is  '•  in  contemplation  " — "  understood  to  b':  in 
contemplation ,"  and  upon  this  flimsy  pretext 
sf  an  understanding  of  something  in  contempla- 
tion, and  which  something  never  took  plao.-,  a 
set  of  ruthless  orders  are  sent  out  to  evcrj-  quar- 
ter of  the  IJnion  to  make  a  pressure  for  money, 
and  to  embarrass  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the 
Union.     Three  days  would  have  brought  an 
answer  from  AVashington  to  Philadelphia — from 
the  Treasury  to  the  bank ;  and  let  it  be  known 
that  tliere  was  no  intention  to  stop  tlie  receipt 
of  these  drafts  at  that  time.    But  it  would  seem 
that  the  bank  did  not  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  Mr,  Taney's   appointment !    and    therefore 
would  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  him 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !     But  time  gave 
the  answer,  even  if  the  bank  would  not  inquire 
at  the  Treasury.    Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month  pa.ssed  off.  and  these 
redoubtable  now  measures  never  made  their  ap- 
pwronce.    Why  not  then  stop  the  ciirtailrninit. 
and  restore  tiic  excliangcs  to  ticir  former  foot- 
ing?   February,  March,  April.  May,  Jun-',  five 
mouths,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  :',11  passed 
away;  the  new  measures  never  came;  and  yet 
the  prcs.sure  upon  the  couutiy  was  kept  up;  the 
t     and-iwenty  orders  were  <:oiitin.)ed  in  force. 
What  cm  l)c  thought  of  an  institu  'on  which, 
being  armed  by  law    with    powei    over   the 
liionojed  system  of  ihe  whole  covulry,  should 


proceed  to  exercise  that  power  to  distress  that 
country  for  money,  upon  an  understanding  that 
something  was  in  contemplation ;  and  never  in- 
quire if  its  understanding  was  correct,  nor  ceaso 
its  operations,  when  each  successive  day,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  proved  to  it  that 
no  such  thing  was  in  contemplation  1  At  last, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  pressure  is  to  be 
relaxed,  it  is  done  upon  another  ground;  not 
upon  the  ground  that  the  new  measures  had 
never  taken  effect,  but  because  Congress  was 
about  to  rise  without  having  done  any  thing  for 
the  bank.  Here  is  a  clear  confession  that  the 
allegation  of  new  measures  was  a  mere  pretext; 
and  that  the  motive  was  to  operate  upon  Con- 
gress, and  force  a  restoration  of  the  deposits,  and 
a  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  B.  sivid  he  knew  all  about  these  drafts. 
The  President  always  condemned  their  legality, 
and  was  for  stopping  the  receipt  of  them.    Mr. 
Taney,  when  Attorney  General,  condemned  them 
in  1881.    M:-.  B.  had  applied  to  Mr.  McLone,  in 
1882,  i:>  stop  them ;  but  lie  came  to  no  decision. 
He  applied  to  Mr.  Duane,  by  letter,  as  soon  aa 
he  came  into  the  Treasury ;  but  got  no  answer. 
He  applied  to  Mr.  Taney  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Wasliiugton  in  the  fall  of  18;i?. ;  and  Mr.  Taney 
decided  that  he  would  not  stop  tlicm  until  the 
moneyed  concerns  of  the  country  had  recovered 
their  tranquillity  ard  pro.sperity,  lest  the  bank 
should  iiiiike  it  the  pretext  of  new  attempts  to 
distress  the  country ;  and  thus  the  very  thing 
wliich  Mr,  Taney  refu,scd  to  do,  lest  it  should 
be  made  a  pretext  for  oppression,  was  falsely 
converted  into  a  pretext  to  do  wififtt  he  was  de- 
termined they  should  have  no  pretext  for  doing. 
But  Mr,  B.  took  higlier  ground  still;  it  was 
this :  that,  <'?en  if  the  receipt  for  the  drafts  had 
been  stopped  iu  January  or  February,  there 
would  liiive  been  no  jiesessity  on  that  account 
for  curtailing  <ie''yts  and  embarrassing  exchanges. 
Tliis  gr  iind   he   Mj>>tiijied   by  showing — 1st. 
'I'liat  the  bank  had  at  thut  lime  two  Tiullions  of 
dollars  in  Kwopf,  lyiug  i<;ii.',  as  a  fimd  to  draw 
bills  of  cxchaii((f  upon ;  ami  the  mere  sale  of 
j  bills  on  thw  «nMi  V(ifi>4  have  met  every  deniand 
I  which  the  rejecti'41  '^  *he  dratts  could  have 
I  thrown  upon  it.    2.  Thcf  it  .'^eut  the  money  it 
r-4\-\iA  by  tbi*  'lurtaihnent  tAi  Europe,  to  t)ns 
:  a!i«/<««<  of  three  anuahTlf  mi.aons;  and  iheieby 
,  sliowod  'bat  it  wasn't  ftollected  to  meet  any 
lUeuiond  at  home.    3d,  'th&'f.  the  bank  bad  at 
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that  time  (January,  1834)  the  sum  of  $4,230,509 
of  public  money  in  hand,  and  theroforo  had  Uni- 
ted States  money  enough  in  possession  to  bal- 
ance any  injury  from  rejection  of  drafts.  4th. 
That  the  bonk  had  notes  enough  on  hand  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  all  the  drafts,  even  if  they  were 
all  driven  in.  5th.  That  it  had  stopped  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  branch  drafts  itselfat  the  branches, 
except  each  for  its  own  in  November,  1833,  and 
was  compelled  to  resume  their  receipt  Sy  the 
energetic  and  just  coniJuct  of  Mr.  Taney,  in  giv- 
ing transfer  drafts  to  be  used  against  the  branch- 
es which  would  not  honour  the  notes  and  drafts 
of  the  other  bvaiivhes.  Hero  Mr.  B.  turned  up- 
on Mr.  Tyler's  report,  and  severely  arraigned  it 
for  alleging  that  the  bank  always  honored  its 
paper  at  every  point,  and  funiishing  a  supply  of 
negative  testimony  to  prove  that  assertion, 
when  there  was  a  largii  mass  of  positive  testi- 
mony, the  disinterested  evidence  of  numerous 
respectable  persons,  to  prove  Iho  contrary,  and 
which  the  committee  had  not  noticed. 

Finally,  M.  B.  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Biddle's 
own  testimony  to  annihilate  his  (Mr.  Biddle's) 
afiected  alarm  for  the  destruction  of  the  bank, 
and  the  injury  to  the  country  from  the  repulse 
of  these  famous  branch  draft,."  from  revenue  pay- 
ments. It  was  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  the  fall  of  1834,  when  the  receipt 
of  these  drafts  was  actually  stopped,  and  in  the 
order  whicli  was  issued  to  the  branches  to  con- 
tinue to  issue  them  as  usual.  Mr.  B.  read  a 
passage  froni  this  letter  to  show  that  the  receipt 
of  these  drafts  was  always  a  mere  Treasury  ar- 
rangement, in  which  the  bank  felt  no  interest ; 
that  the  refusal  to  receive  them  was  an  object 
at  all  times  of  perfect  indifTerence  to  the  bank, 
and  would  not  have  been  even  noticed  by  it,  if  Mr. 
Woodbrry  had  not  .sent  liini  a  copy  of  his  circular. 
Ir.  B.  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
;ipon  the  fatal  contradictions  ^\hich  this  IctttT 
of  November,  and  these  inst;  uctions  of  January, 
1834,  exhibit.  In  January,  the  mere  under- 
standing of  a  design  in  contemplation  tooxriude 
these  drafts  from  revenue  payment.s,  is  a  danger 
of  sucii  alarming  m.ignitude,  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  bank  in  such  a  flagrant  manner,  a 
proof  of  Fuch  vindictive  determination  to  pros- 
trate, sacrifice,  and  ruin  the  institution,  that  the 
entire  continent  must  bo  lai'!  under  contribution 
to  raise  money  to  enable  the  institution  to  st/uid 
the  shock !    November  of  the  same  year  when 


the  order  for  the  rejection  actually  comes,  then 
the  same  measure  ia  declared  to  bo  one  of  the 
utmost  indifTerence  to  the  bank ;  in  which  It 
never  felt  any  interest  ;•  which  the  Treasury 
adopted  for  its  own  convenience ;  which  wag  j], 
ways  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Trei 
sury ;  about  which  the  bank  had  never  express. 
ed  a  wish ;  of  which  it  would  have  taken  no 
notice  if  the  Secretary  had  not  sent  them  a  cir- 
cular ;  ond  the  exixsdiency  of  .vhich  it  was  no' 
intcnlcd  to  question  in  the  remotest  dcroe! 
Having  pointed  out  these  fatal  contradiction!! 
Mr.  B.  said  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  emphatic 
ejaculation  might  well  be  repeated :  Oh !  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  i 

To  put  the  seal  of  the  bank's  contempt  on  tlie 
order  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  these  drafts,  to 
show  its  disregard  of  law,  and  its  ability  to  sus- 
tain its  drafts  upon  its  own  resources,  and  with- 
out  the  advantage  of  government  rcceivalilitf, 
Mr.  B.  read  the  order  which  the  president  of  tie 
bank  addressed  to  all  the  branches  on  the  rccdpt 
of  the  circular  which  gave  him  information  of 
the  rejection  of  these  drafts.  It  was  in  these 
words :  "  This  will  make  no  alteration  whatera 
in  your  practice,  with  regard  to  issuing  w  n- 
ing  these  dr.ofts,  which  you  will  continue  as  inro- 
tofore."  What  a  pity,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  p«^ 
sident  of  the  bank  could  not  have  thoiiMit  of 
issuing  such  an  order  as  this  in  January,  instead 
of  sending  forth  the  mandate  for  curtailhi;.'  dobts 
embarrassing  exchange,  levying  tiiree  millioM 
and  a  half,  alarming  the  country  with  the  cir 
of  danger,  and  exhibiting  Pro-ideiit  Jackson  a 
a  vindictive  tyrant,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  ilie 
b.ink ! 

2.  The  hostility  of  the  President  to  the  banL 
This  assertion,  said  Mr.  15.,  so  incontinently  r>'- 
iterated  by  tlie  president  of  tl)e  bank,  is  taku 
up  and  repeated  by  our  Finance  Commitiee,  m 
whoso  report  he  w.ts  now  paying  lui  iii;4;ihn,'i;t 
of  tlioso  respects  which  he  iiad  promised  then. 
This  assertion,  .so  far  a.s  the  bank  and  thcKic- 
mittee  arc  concerned  in  making  it,  is  an  iis-or- 
tion  without  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  the  fact?  a^ 
concirned,  is  an  assertion  against  evidence.  If 
there  is  any  evidence  ofthe  bank  or  the  commiltec 
to  support  tnis  assertion,  in  the  foi  iv  p.rresof  ilie 
report,  or  the  three  hundred  pages  of  tlicippoii'iii, 
the  four  memliers  ofthe  Finance  Comraiitce  can 
produce  it  when  thoy  come  to  reply.  That  tlicre 
was  evidence  to  contradict  it,  ho  was  not,'  mij 
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Btion  actually  comes,  then 
declared  to  bo  one  of  the 
,0  the  bank ;  in  which  it 
est;'  which  the  Trcasurj 
onvcnicnco ;  which  was  al- 
usivo  control  of  the  Treit 
ho  bank  had  never  express- 
ti  it  would  have  taken  no 
ry  had  not  sent  tliem  a  dr- 
iiency  of  .vhich  it  wis  not 
in  in  the  remotest  degree! 
;  these  fatal  contradictions, 
k  case  in  which  the  emphatic 
veil  be  repeated:  Oh!  that 
write  a  book ! 
if  the  bank's  contempt  on  tlie 
ho  receipt  of  these  drafts,  to 
of  law,  and  its  ability  to  sus- 

I  its  own  resources,  and  with- 
of  povernment  reanvaljiiity, 

■dor  which  the  president  of  t'ue 
all  the  branches  on  tlic  reciipt 
liich  gave  him  informiilion  of 
hese  drafts.    It  was  in  tlicse 

II  make  no  alteration  whatever 
n-itli  regard  to  issuing  i"  v- 
,-hich  you  will  continue  as  lure- 
,  pity,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  tlic  pre- 
ik  could  not  have  thouglit  ot 
rder  as  this  in  January,  instead 

le  mandate  for  curtailhijr  debts 
;hange,  levying  three  millions 
ing  the  country  with  the  en' 
:liibtting  Pro-idcnt  Jaclison  as 
it.  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  tk 

■  of  the  President  to  tlie  bank. 
id  Mr.  15.,  BO  iucontincmly  re- 
Wsiilcnt  of  tlie  banli.  i*  aV.'.a 
Ly  our  Finance  Comniiiteco 
tv.is  now  paying'  ;in  in.4aiiivi,t 
Iwhich  ho  luid  promised  tl.tn. 

I  far  a.s  the  haul:  and  the  cviu- 
[ucd  in  making  it,  is  a"  i'.>>ff- 
leiice,  and,  so  far  as  the  faci-ai; 

kssertion  against  evi<lenco.  i; 

Ice  of  the  bank  or  the  conmiiltw 

|sertion,inthefoviyr«?»'«f;l* 
|ebur<li-cd  pages  oftlicappoiviis. 

J  of  tlie  Finance  Commiueem 
Ihoy  come  to  reply.  Thattto 
lpontradictit,liewasnoi.K»(ly 


to  show.    This  evidence  consisted  in  four  or  five 
public  and  prominent  fects,  which  ho  would  now 
mention,  and  in  other  circumstances,  which  he 
would  show  hereafter.    The  first  was  the  fact 
which  he  mentioned  when  this  report  was  first  read 
on  the  18th  of  December  last,  namely,  that  Presi- 
dent Jacicson  had  nominated  Jlr.  Biddle  at  the 
head  of  the  government  directors,  and  thereby 
indicated  him  for  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  for 
three  successive  years  after  thi.s  hostility  was 
fupposed  to  have  coinmcnccd.    The  second  was, 
tliat  the  President  bad  never  ordered  a  scire 
facias  to  issue  against  the  bank  to  vac.i' 
.!.....„-   which    ho  has   tho   richt,  undo 
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charter,  which   ho  has  tho  right, 
twenty-third   secti.)n    of    the  charter,  to   do, 
whenever  he  believed  the  charter  to  be  violat'.'.l. 
The  third,  that  during  many  years,  he  has  never 
tequiredhis  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  to  stop  the 
governmental  receipt  of  the  br.-vnch  bank  drafts, 
allhoHghhis  own  mind  upon  their  illegality  had 
been  made  up  for  several  years  past.    The  fourth, 
that  after  all  the  clamor— all  Ibo  invocations 
upon  heaven  and  earth  against  tho  tyranny  of 
removing  the   deposits— those  deiwsits  have 
never  happened  to  be  quite  entirely  removed ! 
.\n  arerai'e  of  near  four  millions  of  dollars  of 
public  money  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  for  each  month,  from  the  Ist  of  October. 
1833,  to  the  Ist  of  Jaimary.  1835,  inclusively! 
embracing  the  entire  period  from  the  time  the 
order  was  to  take  ciTect  against  depositing  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  !     So  far  are  the 
deposits  from  being  quite  entirely  removed,  aa 
the  public  arc  led  to  believe,  that,  at  the  distance 


patient,  indulgent,  and  forebearing  towards  it,  to 
a  degree  hanily  compatible  with  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  with  his  constitutional  supciTision 
over  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws ;  to  a  de> 
greo  which  has  drawn  upon  him,  as  a  deduction 
from  his  own  conduct,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  legality  of  this  very  branch  bank  currency,    .. 
on  tho  part  of  this  very  committee,  ar,  may  bo 
seen  in  their  report.    Again,  the  very  circum> 
stance  on  which  this  charge  of  hostility  rests  in 
tlio  two-an;l-twenty  letters  of  Mr.  liiddle,  proves 
it  to  be  untrue :  for  tho  stoppage  of  the  drafts, 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  was  not  in 
contemplation,  and  did  not  take  place  until  tho 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  country  were  tranquil 
and  prosperous;    and  when   it  did  thus  take 
place,  the  president  of  tho  bank  declared  it  to 
have  been  always  the  exclusive  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  it,  in  which  tho  bank  had  no  in- 
terest, and  for  which  it  cared  nothing.    No,  said  ' 
Mr.  13.,  the  President  Has  opposed  the  recharter 
of  the  bauK;  ho  has  not  attacked  its  present 
charter ;  he  has  opposed  its  future,  not  its  pre- 


sent existence ;  and  those  who  characterize  this 
opposition  to  a  future  charter  as  attacking  the 
bank,  and  destroying  the  bank,  must  admit  that 
they  advocate  the  hereditary  right  of  the  bank 
to  a  new  charter  ailer  tho  old  one  is  out ;  and 
that  they  deny  to  a  public  man  the  right  of  op- 
posing that  hereditary  claim. 

3.  That  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  third 
curtailmeiit  ordered  in  Jaimary.  Mr.  B.  .said, 
to  have  a  full  co.iception  of  ihotnith  of  this  po- 
sition, it  was  proper  to  recollect  tliat  the  bank 
made  its  first  curtailment  in  August,  when  tho 
fifteen  months  from  tlie  time  the  order  for  the  j  ajipointnient  of  an  agent  to  arrange  witli  the  de- 
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removal  began  to  take  effect,  there  romaimd  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  the  large  sum  of  three 
millions  ciftht  hundred  and  .sevent3--eiglit  tliou- 
Mnd  nine  hundivd  and  fifty-one  dollars  ivnd 
ninety-seven  cents,  acconling  to  her  own  show- 
inf;  in  her  monthly  statt'mcnts.  That  President 
Jackson  is,  and  always  has  lx;en,  opposed  to  tho 
existence  of  tb*  bank,  is  a  fact  as  true  as  it  is 
honcralile  to  him ;  that  he  is  hostile  to  it,  in  the 
i  vindictiu!  and  revengeful  sense  of  the  phrase,  is 


posit  banlvs  announced  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
tho  United  States  was  soon  to  cease  to  be  the 
depository  of  public  moneys.  Tlie  retluction 
under  that  lirst  curtiiilment  was  )Ji>l,u()G,O00. 
The  second  was  in  October,  and  under  that  or- 
der for  curtailment  the  reduction  was  ;ii!5,82r),0OO. 
The  whole  reduction,  tlien,  consequent  upon  tho 
expected  and  actual  removal  of  deposits,  w.afi 
^9,891,000.  At  the  same  tiirc  tlie  whole  amount 
of  deposits  on  the  first  day  of  October,  the  day 
an asscrW  Mr.  B.  would  take  tho  liberty  to  '  for  tlic  removal, orrather  for  the ci\ssali(m  tode- 
rcpeat,  without  evidence,  so  far  as  ho  coidd  r,eo  |  posit  in  t.ie  United  States  Bank  to  take  eiicot,  was 
into  the  proofs  of  tho  committee,  and  against  evi-    liJD  8(kS,4o5  ;  and  on  tlie  lirst  day  of  February, 


denco,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  tlie  testimony 
I  within  his  view.  Far  from  indulgi  ng  in  revengc- 
iful  resentment  against  tho  bank,  ho  has  been 


1834,  when  the  tliird  curtailment  was  ordered, 
there  were  still  ^3,0GG,561  of  these  deposits  on 
hand,  and  have  remained  on  hand  to  near  that 
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amount  ever  since ;  so  that  tho  bank  in  the  two 
first  curtailments,  accomplished  between  Au(?ust 
and  January,  had  actually  curtailed  to  the  whole 
amount,  and  to  tho  exact  amount,  upon  precise 
calculation,  of  tho  amount  of  deposits  on  band 
on  the  first  of  October ;  and  still  had,  on  the 
first  of  January,  a  fraction  over  three  millions 
of  the  deposits  in  its  possession.  This  simple 
statement  of  sums  and  dates  shows  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  ordering  a  further  reduction 
of!|$3,320,000in  January,  as  tho  bank  had  al- 
ready curtailed  to  tho  whole  amount  of  the  de- 
posits, and  $2.?,500  over.  Nor  did  the  bank  put 
the  third  curtailment  upon  that  {iround,  but  up- 
on tho  new  measures  in  contemplation ;  thus 
leaving  her  advocates  every  where  still  to  attri- 
bute tho  pressure  created  by  the  third  curtail- 
ment to  thn  old  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. This  simple  statement  of  facts  is  suffi- 
cient to  sliow  that  this  third  curtailment  was 
unnecessary.  What  confirms  that  view,  is  that 
the  b.ink  remitted  to  Europe,  as  fast  as  it  was 
collected,  the  whole  amount  of  the  curtailment, 
and  ^105,000  over;  there  to  lie  idle  un!il  she 
could  raise  the  foroifm  oxcliantre  to  eight  per  cent, 
above  par ;  which  she  had  sunk  to  five  per  cent, 
below  par,  and  thus  make  two  sets  of  profits  out 
of  one  operation  in  distressing  and  pressing  the 
fwuntry. 

4.  No  excuse  for  doubling  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, breaking  up  the  exchange  business  in 
the  West,  forbidding  the  branch  at  New  Orleans 
to  purchase  a  single  bill  on  the  West,  and  con- 
centrating the  collection  of  exchange  on  the  four 
great  commercial  cities.  For  this,  Mr.  B.  said, 
no  apology,  no  excuse,  no  justification,  was  of- 
fered by  the  bank.  The  act  stood  unjustified 
and  imjustifiable.  The  bank  itself  has  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  to  justify  it;  our  committee, 
in  that  report  of  which  the  bank  proclaims 
itself  to  be  so  proud,  gives  no  opinion  in  its 
brief  notice  of  a  few  lines  upon  this  transaction; 
but  leaves  it  to  the  Senate  to  pronounce  upon 
its  wisdom  and  ncces.sity !  The  committee,  Mr. 
B.  said,  had  failed  in  their  duty  to  their  country 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  veiled  this 
affair  of  the  exchanges  in  a  few  lines ;  and  then 
blinked  the  question  of  it:^  enormity,  bv  refer- 
ring it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  ITe  made 
the  same  remark  upon  tho  contemjjoraneous 
measure  of  the  third  curtailment ;  and  called  on 
tho  author  of  tho  report  [Mr.  Tyler]  to  defend 


his  report,  and  to  defend  thcconduct  of  the  bank 
now,  if  he  could;  and  requested  him  to  receive 
all  this  part  of  his  speech  as  a  further  instal- 
ment paid  of  what  was  duo  to  that  report  on  the 
bank. 

5.  That  tho  curtailment  and  exchange  re- 
gulations of  January  were  political  and  revo- 
lutionary, and   connect  themselves  with  the 
contemporaneous  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for 
the  condemnation  of  tho  President.    That  tliij 
curtailmeut,  and  these  regulations  were  wanton 
and  wicked,  was  a  proposition,  Mr.  B.  said, 
which  resulted  as  a  logical  conclusion  from  what 
had  been  already  shown,  namely,  that  they  were 
causeless  and  unnecessary,  and  done  upon  pre- 
texts which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  false. 
That  they  were  political  and  revolutionary  and 
connected  with  the  pr'jceedings  in  the  Senate 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  he  would 
now  prove.    In  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  the 
first  thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  chronology  of 
the  event.s — the  time  at  which  the  bank  made 
this  third  curtailment,  and  sent  forth  these  ex- 
change regulations — and  the  time  at  which  the 
Senate  carried  on  the  proceeding  against  the 
President.    Viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  two 
movements  are  not  only  connected,  but  identical 
and  inseparable.    The  time  for  the  condemnatica 
of  the  President  covers  the  period  from  the  2oti 
of  December,  1833,  to  the  28th  of  Jlarch,  1831; 
the  bank  movement  is  included  in  the  ssm 
period ;  tho  orders  for  the  pressure  were  issued 
from  the  21st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  Febnia7, 
and  were  to  accomplish  their  effect  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  by  the  first  of  April ;  except  in  one 
I  place,  where,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  shown 
[  at  a  proper  time,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
effect  was  protracted  till  the  10th  dav  of  AfA 
These,  Mr.  B.  said,  were  the  dates  of  issumg  tie 
orders  and  accomplishing  their  effect;  the  date 
I  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  thebanlfor 
this  movement  is  not  given  in  the  report,  kl 
must  iio^e  been,  in  tho  natureof  thinps, anterior 
to  the  issue  of  the  orders ;  it  must  have  been 
!  some  days  before  the  issue  of  the  orders ;  sA 
i  was,  in  all  pi'obabilitVj  a  fow  days  after  the  com- 
mencemeni,   of   the  movoment  in  the  .Senate 
'  against  the  President.    The  next  poini  cf  ph- 
[  nection,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  in  the  suliject  raaitcr; 
and  here  it  was  necessary  to  recur  to  the  origisji 
!  form,  and  to  the  second  form,  of  the  resolutiw 
I  for  the  condemnation  of  the  President  la  tb 
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first,  c "  primor  .ial  form,  the  resolution  was  ex- 
pressly CO.  uf  jtcd  with  the  cause  of  the  bank. 
It  was  for  dismissing  Mr.  Duano  because  he 
would  not  remove  the  deposits,  and  appointing 
Mr.  Taney  because  ho  would  remove  them.    In 
the  second  form  of  the  resolution — that  form 
which  naturalists  would  call  its  aurelia,  or 
chrysalis  state — the  phraseology  of  the  connec- 
tion was  varied,  but  still  the  connection  was 
retained  and  expressed.     The  names  of  Mr. 
Duane  and  Mr.  Taney  were  dropped ;  nnd  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, was  the  alleged  offence  of  tlie  President. 
In  its  third  and  ultimate  transformation,  all  al- 
lusion to  the  bank  was  dropped,  and  the  vague 
term  "revenue  "  was  substituted ;  but  it  was  a 
iiubstitution  of  phrase  only,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  seaso  or  meaning.    The  resolution  is  the 
same  under  all  its  phases.     It  is  still  the  bank, 
and  Mr!  Taney,  and  5Ir.  Duane,  and  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  which  are  the  things  to  be  un- 
derstood, tliough  no  longer  prudent  to  express. 
All  these  substantial  objects  are  veiled,  and 
substituted  by  the  empty  phrase  '■  revenue ;  " 
which  might  signify  the  force   bill   in   South 
Carohna,and  the  bank  question  in  Philadelphia! 
The  vagueness  of  the  expression  left  every  gen- 
tleman to  fight  upon  his  own  hook,  and  to  hang 
his  vote  upon  any  mental  reservation  which 
could  be  found  in  his  own  mind  !  and  Mr.  B. 
would  go  before  the  intelligence  of  any  rational 
man  with  the  declaration  that  the-  connection 
between  the  condemnation  of  the  President  and 
'he  cause  of  Uie  bank  was  doubly  proved  ;  first 
t)y  the  ^tords  of  the  resolution,  and  next  by  the 
omission  of  those  words.     The  next  point  of 
connection,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  detected  in  the 
times,  varied  to  suit  each  State,  at  which  the 
pressure  under  the  curtailment  was  to  reach  its 
maximum;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale  and  purchase  of  bills 
of  exchange  was  made  to  fall  exclusively  and 
heavily  upon  the  principal  commercial  cities,  at 
the  moment  when  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  produce.     Thus,  in 
New-York,  where  the  great  charter  elections 
were  to  take  place  during  the  first   week  in 
April,  the  curtailment  was  to  reach  its  maximum 
pressure  on  the  first  day  of  that  month.    In 
Virginia,  where  the  elections   are  continued 
throughout  the  whole  month  of  April,  the  pres- 
nre  was  not  to  reach  its  climax  until  the  tenth 


day  of  that  month.    In  Connecticut,  where  the 
elections  occurred  about  the  first  of  April,  the 
pleasure  was  to  have  its  last  turn  of  the  screw 
in  the  month  of  Slarch.    And  in  these  three  in- 
stances, the  only  ones  in  which  the  elections 
were  depending,  the  political  bearing  of  the 
pressure  was  clear  and  undeniable.    The  sym- 
pathy in  the  Senate  in  the  results  of  those  poli- 
tical calculations,  was  displayed  in  the  exultation 
which  broke  out  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
elections  in  Virginia,  New-York,  ana  Connecticut 
— an  exultation  which  broke  out  into  the  most 
extravagant  rejoicings  over  the  supposed  down- 
fall of  the  adniinistration.    The  careful  calcula- 
tion to  make  the  pressure  and  the  exchange 
regulations  fall  upon  the  commercial  cities  at 
the  moment  to  injure  commerce  most,  was  also 
visible  in  the  times  fixed  for  each.    Thus,  in  all 
the  western  cities,  Cincinnati,  Louisvilh,  Lex- 
ington, Nashville,  Pittsburg,  Saint  Louis,  the 
pressure  was  to  reach  its  maximum  by  the  first 
day  of  March ;  the  shipments  of  western  pro- 
duce to  New  Orleans  bemg  mostly  over  by  that 
lime ;  but  in  New  Orleans  the  pressure  was  to 
be  continued  till  the  first  of  April,  because  the 
shipping  season  is  protracted  there  till  that 
month,  and  thus  the  produce  which  left  the 
upper  States  under  the  depression  of  the  pres- 
sure, was  to  meet  the  same  pressure  upon  its 
arrival  in  New  Orleans;  and  thus  enable  the 
friends  of  the  bank  to  read  their  mined  prices 
of  western  produce  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 
In  Baltimore,  the  first  of  March  was  fixed,  which 
would  cover  the  active  business  season  there. 
So  much,  said  Mr.  B.,  for  the  pressure  by  cur- 
tailment ;  now  for  the  pressure  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  he  would  take  ihe  case  of  New 
Orleans  first.    All  the  branches  in  the  West, 
and  every  where  else  in  ihe  Union,  were  author- 
ized to  purchase  bills  of  exchange  at  rdiort  dates, 
not  exceeding  ninety  days,  on  that  emporium 
of  the  West ;  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
money  there ;  at  the  same  time  the  branch  in 
New  Orleanp  was  forbid  to  purchase  a  single 
bill  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  proliibition  was  for  two  purposes ;  first,  to 
break  up  exchange ;  and  next,  to  make  money 
scarce  in  New  Orleans;  as,  in  default  of  bills  of 
exchange,  silver  would  be  sliipped,  aud  the  ship- 
ping of  silver  would  make  a  pressure  upon  all 
the  local  banks.    To  help  out  this  operation, 
Mr.  B,  said,  it  must  be  well  and  contmually 
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remembered  that  the  Bff-^V  of  the  United  St,'ifp« 
itself  abducted  about  o  t-  >  .i'lion  and  a  quarter 
of  hard  dollars  fVor.'  "  w  Orleans  during  the 
'poriod  of  the  pressure  tiicro;  thus  proving  that 
all  her  aiFecti  '  necessity  f<ir  cur'nilment  was  a 
false  and  wick<  .1  pretext  fur  tlie  cv)ver  of  her  own 
political  and  revohit' mary  views. 

The  cftfio  of  the  western  branches  was  nev  t 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  B.  Amun/?  these,  ho  said, 
the  business  of  oxdiango  was  broken  up  in  toto. 
The  five  western  branches  were  forbid  to  pur- 
chase exchanf^o  at  all ;  and  this  tyrannical  order 
was  not  even  veiled  with  the  i)retcxt  of  an  ex- 
cuse. Upon  the  North  Atlantic  cities,  Mr.  B. 
said,  unlimit<Hl  authority  to  all  the  branches  was 
given  to  purchase  bills,  all  at  sliort  dates,  under 
ninety  days ;  and  all  intended  to  become  duo 
durii  ,'  the  shipping  season,  and  to  increase  the 
demand  for  money  while  the  curtailment  waj? 
going  On,  and  the  screw  turninfr  from  day  to  day 
to  lesson  the  capacity  of  getting  money,  anil 
make  it  more  scarce  aa  the  demand  for  it  be- 
came urgent.  Thus  were  the  great  commercial 
cities.  New  Orleans,  New-York,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  subject  to  a  double  process  of  op- 
pression ;  and  that  at  the  precise  season  of  pur- 
chnsinj;  and  shipping  crops,  so  as  to  make  tlieir 
distress  recoil  upon  the  planters  and  farmers ; 
and  all  this  upon  the  pretext  of  new  measures 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation.  Time  again 
becomes  material,  said  Mr.  B.  The  bank  pres- 
sure was  arranged  in  January,  to  reach  its  climax 
in  March  and  the  first  of  April ;  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  for  the  condemnation  of  President 
Jackson,  which  commenced  in  the  last  daj-s  of 
December,  was  protracted  over  the  whole  period 
of  the  bank  pressure,  and  reached  its  consum- 
mation at  the  same  time ;  namely,  the  28th  day 
of  March.  The  two  movements  covered  the 
same  period  of  time,  reached  their  conclusions 
together,  and  co-operated  in  the  effect  to  be 
produced ;  and  during  the  three  months  of  this 
double  movement,  the  Senate  chamber  resound- 
ed daily  with  the  cry  that  the  tyranny  and 
vengeance  of  the  President,  and  his  violation  of 
lawB  and  constitution,  had  created  the  whole 
distress,  and  struck  the  nation  from  a  state  of 
Arcadian  felicity — from  a  condition  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity — to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery 
and  ruin.  And  hero  Mr.  B.  obtested  and  be- 
sought the  Senate  to  consider  the  indifTerenoe 
with  which  the  bank  treated  its  friends  in  the 


Senate,  and  the  sorrowful .  )ntradiction  in  which 
i  they  wune  left  to  bo  caught.     In  the  Simate, and 
all  over  the  country,  the  friends  of  the  bank 
were  allowed  to  go  on  with  ( i      old  time  an  I 
run  upon  the  wrong  sct-nt,  of  reraovftl    r  tj,,, 
deposits  creating  all  the  (('stress;  wtiile  in  thi' 
Iwo-and-twenty  circular  U  (urs  dispatched  ; 
cnato  this  distress,  it  was  not  the  old  mea.sure 
alone,  but  the  new  measures  contemijlatcd,  which 
constituted  tin   pretext  for  this  very  simu  .Ji.s- 
tress.    Thus,  the  bank  stood  upon  one  pretext 
antl  its  fiieiuls  stoo<l  upon  another;  and  forihis 
mortifying  contradiction,  in  which  all  its  friin 
have  become  exposed  to  see  their  mournful 
speeches  exploded  by  the  bank  itself,  a  ju-i  in- 
dignation  ought  noiv  to  bo  felt  by  all  the  Irion  i 
of  the  bank,  who  were  layinp-  the  distress  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  au.l  daily  crjing  out 
that  nothing  could  relieve  the  country  but  the 
restoration  of  the  deposits,  or  tlie  recliartcr  (f 
the  bank  ;  while  the  bank  itself  was  writing  to 
its  branches  that  it  was  the  new  measures  ud' 
derstood  to  be  in  conteniji' alien  that  w.,  ^  •  n 
sioning  all  the  mischief.    Mr.  B.  won!     .. .« 
this  head  with  a  remark  which  ought  to  e.\cite 
reflections  which  should  never  die  away ;  which 
should  bo  remembered  as  long  as  national  banks 
existed,  or  asked  fjr  existence.    It  was  this; 
That  here  was  a  proved  case  of  a  national  bank 
availing  itself  of  its   organization,  and  ol'  its 
power,  to  .send  .secret  orders,  upon  a  false  pre- 
text, to  every  part  of  the  Union,  to  create  dis- 
tress and  panic  for  the  purpose  of  accoinpli.-hinj 
an  object  of  its  own ;  and  then  publicly  and 
calumniously  charginir  all  this  mischief  on  the 
act  of  the  President  for  the  removal  of  tlie  de- 
posits.   This  recollection  should  warn  the  coun- 
try against  ever  permitting  nnother  national 
bank  to  repeat  a  crime  of  such  frightful  immo- 
ral it}',  and  such  enormous  injury  to  the  business 
and  property  of  the  people.    Mr.  B.  expressed 
his  profound  regret  that  the  report  of  the  bank 
committee  was  silent  upon  these  dreadful  enor- 
mities, while  so  elaborate  upon  trifles  in  favor 
of  the  bank.    lie  was  indignant  at  the  mi«chief 
done  to  private  property ;  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  staples,  of  stocks,  and  of  all  real  and  personil 
estate ;  at  the  niin  of  many  merchants,  and  the 
injury  of  many  citizens,  which  took  place  during 
this  hideous  sea.son  of  panic  and  pressure.  He 
was  indignant  at  the  bank  for  creating  it,  and 
still  more  for  its  criminal  audacity  in  charging 
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its  own  conduct  upon  tho  President;  and  ho 
was  mortiflod,  pritfoundly  mortified,  that  all 
this  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  tho 
Finance  Committee,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
1  ropoit  i)f  which  tho  bank,  in  its  official  orpan, 
(ItclnreH  itself  to  bo  justly  proud  ;  wliich  it  now 
lias  uiiderguiiip;  tho  usual  process  of  diffusion 
throMsli  the  publif-ttion  of  supplemental  gazettes ; 
ffhiih  il  open'"  ii vers  would  have  in.sund  the 


ne  out  in  time ;  and  to  which 

rechartcr  as  soon  as  Prcs- 

"1  tho  country  can  ho. 

'  ho  distractions  of  a 


rethi'-rter  if ' 
it  now  I< 
ideiit  Jae 
thrc-  n  ii 
prcsliienti 

Mr.  B.  n      took  u))  iinother  head  of  evidence 
to  prove  tho  ftwt  that  the  curtailment  and  ex- 
chnnjro  refjulations  of  January  wen;  political  and 
revolutionary,  and  connected  with  the  proceed- 
inis  of  the  Senate  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
President;  and  here  he  would  proceed  upon 
evidence  drawn  from  tho  bank  itself.    Mr.  B. 
then  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Biddlo'a  letters  of 
instructions  (January  80, 18.34)  to  Joseph  John- 
son, Esquire,  president  of  tho  branch  bank  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.    They  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "  With  a  view  to  meet  the  coming  crisis 
in  the  banking  concerns  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  provide  against  new  measures  of 
hostility  understood  to  bo  in  contemplation  by 
th3  executive  officers  at  Washington,  ft  general 
reduction  has  been  ordered  at  tho  several  offices, 
ar.'I  I  have  now  to  ask  your  particular  attention 
tn ;if.'omplish it."    *    *    *    *    ''It  is  as  dis- 
a^rr  :ible  to  us  as  it  can  be  to  yourselves  to 
imp  ;c  any  restrictions  upon  the  business  of  tho 
office.    But  you  aro  perfectly  aware  of  the  effort 
ffhichhas  been  making  for  some  time  to  prostrate 
the  bank,  to  which  this  new  measure  to  which 
I  have  alluded  will  soon  be  added,  unless  the 
projectors  become  alarmed  at  it.    On  the  defeat 
of  these  attempts  to  destroy  tho  bank  depends, 
in  our  deliberate  judgment,  not  merely  tho  pe- 
cnni.iry  interests,  but  the  whole  free  institutions 
of  our  country ;  and  our  determination  is,  by 
even  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  profit,  to  place  the 
hank  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
meditate  its  destruction." 

Mr.  B.  would  invoke  tho  deepest  attentior.  tc 
(his  letter.  The  pas.'sages  which  he  liad  read 
were  not  in  the  circulars  addressea  at  tho  same 
tiine  to  the  other  branches.  It  was  confined  to 
this  letter,  with  something  similar  in  one  more 


which  ho  would  prcicntly  read.    Tho  coming 
crisis  in  the  banking  concerns  of  tho  country  is 
hero  shadowed  forth,  and  secretly  foretold,  three 
months  before  it  happcne<l ;  and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  the  prophet  of  tho  evil  was  to  assist  in 
fulfilling  liis  prophecy.    With  this  secret  pre- 
diction, ma<lo  in  January,  is  to  bo  connected  the 
public  predictions  con;. 'fji'.),';?ouBly  made  on 
this  floor,  and  contir-i  <j  til  A,^  'ii.  when  the 
explosion  of  some '   v,;:  i  jv!  thi  ■  district  was 
proclaimed  as  the  c  ''i'.mi.-nei.'nv.'v  I  of  the  general 
ruin  which  was  to  involve  uH  local  banks,  and 
especially  the  whole  safety-fund  list  of  banks, 
iu  one  universal  cataatroplie.    The  Senate  would 
remember  all  this,  and  sparo  him  repetitions 
which  must  now  be  heard  with  pain,  though 
uttered  with  satisfaction  a  few  months  ago.    The 
whole  free  institutions  of  our  country  was  the 
next  phrase  in  the  letter  to  wliich  Mr.  B.  called 
attention.    lie  said  that  in  this  phrase  the  poli- 
tical designs  of  tho  bank  stood  revealed ;  and  he 
averred  that  this  language  was  identical  with  that 
used  upon  this  floor.    Here,  then,  is  the  secret 
order  of  the  bank,  avowing  that  the  whole  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  aro  taken  into  its  holy 
keeping ;  and  that  it  was  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  profit  in  sus- 
taining tho  bank,  which  itself  sustains   tho 
whole  free  institutions  of  tho  country !    What 
insolence !    What  audacity !    But,  said  Mr.  B., 
what  is  hero  meant  by  free  institutions,  was 
the  elections !  and  tho  true  meaning  of  Mr. 
Biddle's  letter  is,  that  the  b.ank  meant  to  submit 
to  temporary  sacrifices  of  money  to  cany  the 
elections,  and  put  down  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration.   No  other  meaning  can  bo  put  upon 
the  words ;  and  if  there  could,  there  is  further 
proof  in  reserve  to  nail  the  infamous  and  wicked 
design  upon  the  bank.    Anotlior  passage  in  this 
letter,  Mr.  B.  would  point  out,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  piece  of  evidence.    It  was  the 
pass!^!;e  which  said  this  new  measure  will  soon 
be  added,  unless  tho  projectors  become  alarmed 
at  it.  Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  take  this  as  you  please ; 
either  that  the  projectors  did,  or  did  not,  be- 
come alarmed  at  their  new  measure ;  the  fact 
is  clear  that  no  new  measure  wrs  put  in  force, 
and  that  tho  bank,  in  proceeding  to  act  upon 
that  assuivption;  was  inventing  and  fabricating 
a  pretext  to  justify  tho  scourge  which  it  was 
meditating  against  tho  country.    Dates  are  here 
material,  said  Mr.  B.    The  first  letters,  founded 
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on  these  new  laeasures,  were  dated  the  2lBt  of 
January ;  and  spoke  of  them  as  being  under^ 
stood  to  be  in  contemplation.  This  letter  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  which  speaks  hypothetically,  is 
dated  the  30th  of  January,  being  eight  days 
later;  in  which  time  the  l»nk  had  doubtless 
heard  that  its  understandmg  about  what  was 
m  contemplation  was  all  false ;  and  to  cover  its 
retreat  from  having  sent  a  falsehood  to  two- 
and-twenty  biiUiches,  it  gives  notice  that  the 
new  measures  which  were  the  alleged  pretext 
of  panic  and  pressure  upon  the  country  were 
not  tc  take  place,  because  the  projectors  had 
got  alarmed.  The  beautiful  idea  of  the  pn  jec- 
tors — that  is  to  say.  General  Jackson,  for  he 
is  the  person  intended — ^becoming  alarmed  at 
interdicting  the  reception  of  illegal  drafts  at  the 
treasury,  is  conjured  up  as  a  salvo  for  the  honor 
of  the  bank,  in  making  two-and-twenty  instances 
of  false  assertion.  But  the  panic  and  pressure 
orders  are  not  countermanded.  They  are  to  go 
on,  although  the  projectors  do  become  alarmed, 
and  although  the  new  measure  be  (dropped. 

Mr.  B.  had  an  extract  from  a  second  letter  to 
read  upon  this  subject.  It  was  to  the  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  branch,  Mr.  W.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, and  dated  Bank  of  the  United  States 
the  24th  of  January.  He  read  the  extract: 
"  The  state  of  things  here  is  very  gloomy ;  and, 
unless  Congress  takes  some  decided  step  io 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  troubles,  they  may 
soon  outgrow  our  control.  Thus  circumstanced, 
our  first  duty  is,  to  the  institution,  to  preserve 
it  from  all  danger ;  and  we  are  therefore  anx- 
ious, for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  keep  our  busi- 
ness within  manageable  limits,  and  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  property  to  entire  security. 
It  is  a  moment  of  great  interest,  and  exposed 
to  sudden  changes  in  public  afiaire,  which  may 
induce  the  bank  to  conform  its  policy  to  them ; 
of  these  dangers,  should  any  occur,  you  will 
have  early  advice."  When  he  had  rcod  this 
extract,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  comment  upon  it ; 
almost  every  wor.'  of  it  being  pregnant  with 
political  ond  revolutionary  meaning  of  the  plain- 
est import.  The  whole  extract,  he  said,  was 
the  language  of  a  politician,  not  of  a  banker, 
and  looked  to  political  events  to  which  the  bank 
intended  to  conform  its  policy.  In  this  way,  he 
commented  successively  upon  the  gloomy  state 
of  things  at  the  bank  (for  the  letter  is  dated  in 
the  bank),  and  the  troubles  which  were  to  out- 


grow their  control,  unless  Congress  took  some 
decided  step.  These  troubles,  Mr.  B.  stud,  could 
not  be  the  dangers  to  the  bank ;  for  the  bank 
had  taken  entire  care  of  itself  in  the  two-and- 
twenty  orders  which  it  had  sent  out  to  curtail 
loans  and  break  up  exchanges.    Every  one  of 
these  orders  announced  the  power  of  the  bank, 
and  the  determination  of  the  bank,  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Troubles  outgrow  our  control !  What 
insolence !    When  the  bank  itself,  and  ite  con- 
federates, were  the  creators  and  fomenters  of 
all  these  troubles,  the  progress  of  which  it  af- 
fected to  deplore.    The  next  words— moment 
of  great  interest,  exposed  to  sudden  changes  in 
public  afiairs,  induce  the  bank  to  confonn  its 
policy  to  them — Mr.  B.  said,  were  too  flagrant 
and  too  barefaced  for  comment.     They  were 
equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  that  a  revolu- 
tion was  momently  expected,  in  which  Jack- 
son's administration  would  bo  overthrown,  and 
the  friends  of  the  bank  brought  into  power; 
and,  as  soon  as  that  happened,  the  bank  would 
inform  its  branches  of  it ;  and  would  then  con- 
form its  policy  to  this  revolution,  and  relieve 
the  country  from  the  distress  which  it  was  then 
inflicting  upon  it.    Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  addressing 
the  Vice-President,  thirty  years  ago,  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Mr.  Jefierson  foresaw  this  crisis; 
thirty  years  ago,  he  said  tiiat  this  bonk  was  on 
enemy  to  our  form  of  government ;  that,  by  its 
ramification  and  power,  and  by  seizing  on  a 
critical  moment  in  our  afiairs,  it  coald  upset 
the  government !    And  this  is  what  it  would 
have  done  last  winter,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
man !  one  man !  one  single  man !  with  whom 
God  had  vouchsafed  to  favor  our  America  in 
that  hour  of  her  greatest  trial.    That  one  man 
stood  a  sole  obstacle  to  the  dread  career  of  tbe 
bank;  stood  for  six  months  as  the  rampart  ' 
which  defended  the  country,  the  citadel  upon 
which  the  bank  artillery  incessantly  thundered! 
And  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  all  this 
time  ?   It  was  trying  and  condemning  that  man; 
billing  him  off  with  a  senatorial  condemnation; 
removing  the  obstacle  which  stood  between  the 
bank  and  its  prey ;  and,  in  so  doing,  establish- 
ing the  indissoluble  connection  between  the 
movement  of  the  bank  in  distressing  the  coun- 
try, and  the  movement  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
demning the  President. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  certainly  no  more  proof  ns 
necessary,  on  this  head,  to  show  that  tbe  designi 
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less  OongresB  took  Bome 
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of  the  bank  were  political  and  revolutionary, 
intended  to  put  down  Ocneral  Jackson's  admin- 
iBtration,  and  to  connect  itself  with  the  Senate ; 
but  he  had  more  proof,  that  of  a  publication 
uotler  the  editorial  head  of  the  National  Gazette, 
and  which  publication  he  assumed  to  say.  was 
written  by  the  president  of  the  bank.  It  was  a 
long  article  of  four  columns ;  but  he  would  only 
read  a  paragraph.  He  read :  "  Tho  great  con- 
test now  waging  in  this  country  is  between  its 
iVcc  institutions  and  the  violence  of  a  vulgar 
despotism.  The  government  is  turned  into  a 
baneful  faction,  and  tho  spirit  of  liberty  con- 
tends against  it  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  one  hand  is  this  miserable  cabal,  with  all 
the  patronage  of  the  Executive ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  yet  unbroken  mind  and  heart  of  tho 
eountry,  with  tho  Senate  and  the  bank ; — [in 
reading  these  words,  in  which  the  bank  associ- 
ated itself  with  the  Senate,  Mr.  B.  repeated  the 
famous  expression  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  as- 
sociating himself  with  the  king:  'Ego  et  rex 
msiM;']— the  ilouso  of  Keprescntatives,  hither- 
to the  intuitive  champion  of  freedom,  shaken  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  kitchen,  hesitates  for  a  time, 
but  cannot  fail  before  long  to  break  its  own  fet- 
ters first,  and  then  those  of  the  country.  In 
that  quarrel,  we  predict,  they  who  administer 
the  bank  will  shrink  from  no  proper  share  which 
the  country  may  assign  to  them.  Personally, 
they  must  be  as  indiflerent  as  any  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  tcr-the  recharter  of  the  bank.  But  they 
will  not  suffer  themselves,  nor  the  institution 
intrusted  to  them,  to  be  the  instruments  of 
private  wrong  and  public  outrage ;  nor  will  they 
omit  any  effort  to  rescue  the  institutions  of  the 
eountry  from  being  trodden  under  foot  by  a  fac- 
tion of  interlopers.  To  these  profligate  adven- 
turers, whether  their  power  is  displayed  in  the 
executive  or  legislative  department,  the  directors 
of  tho  bank  will,  we  are  satisfied,  never  yield 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  their  own 
personal  rights,  or  their  own  official  duties; 
and  will  continue  this  resistance  until  the  coun- 
try, roused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  dangers  and 
iU  wrongs,  shall  drive  the  usurpers  out  of  the 
hiph  places  they  dishonor."  This  letter,  said 
Mr.  B.,  discloses,  in  terms  which  admit  of  no 
explanation  or  denial,  the  design  of  the  bank  in 
creating  the  pressure  which  was  got  up  and  con- 
tmued  during  the  panic  session.  It  was  to 
rouse  the  people,  by  dint  of  suffering,  against 
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the  President  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  overturn  them  both  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tions. To  do  this,  now  stands  revealed  as  its 
avowed  object.  The  Senate  and  the  bank  were 
to  stand  together  against  the  President  and  the 
House;  and  each  to  act  its  part  for  the  same 
common  object :  the  bank  to  scourge  the  people 
for  money,  and  charge  its  own  scourging  upon 
the  President ;  the  Senate  to  condemn  him  for 
a  vk>lation  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  and 
to  brand  him  as  the  Gtesar,  Cromwell,  Bona- 
parte— the  tyrant,  despot,  usurper,  whose  head 
would  be  cut  off  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe 
for  such  acts  as  he  practised  here.  Mr.  B. 
said,  the  contemplation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bank,  during  tho  panic  session,  was  revolting 
and  incredible.  It  combined  every  thing  to 
i-evolt  and  shock  tho  moral  sense.  Oppression, 
falsehood,  calumny,  revolution,  the  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals, the  fabrication  of  false  pretences,  the 
machinations  for  overturning  the  government, 
the  imputation  of  its  own  crimes  upon  the  head 
of  the  President;  the  enriching  its  favorites  with 
the  spoils  of  the  country,  insolence  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  its  affected  guardianship 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  such  were  the  promi- 
nent features  of  its  conduct.  The  parallel  of  its 
enormity  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  side  of 
Asia;  an  example  of  such  remorseless  atrocity 
was  only  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paul 
Benfields  and  tho  Debi  Sings  who  ravaged  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Even  what  had  been  casually  and  imperfectly 
brought  to  light,  disclosed  a  system  of  calcu- 
lated enormity  which  required  the  genius  of 
Burke  to  paint.  What  was  behind  would  re- 
quire labors  of  a  committee,  constituted  upon 
parliamentary  principles,  not  to  plaster,  but  to 
probe  the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  bank ;  and 
such  a  committee  he  should  hope  to  see,  not 
now,  but  hereafter,  not  in  the  vacation  but  in 
tho  session  of  Congress.  For  ho  had  no  idea  of 
these  peripatetic  and  recess  comuiittees,  of  which 
the  panic  session  had  been  so  prolific.  He  want- 
ed a  committee,  unquestionable  in  the  legality 
of  its  own  appointment,  duly  qualified  in  a  par- 
liamentary sense  fordiscoverbg  the  misconduct 
they  arc  set  to  investigate;  and  sitting  under 
the  wing  of  the  authority  which  can  p'li  '  ihe- 
insolent,  compel  the  refractory,  and  cnforc,  liie 
obedience  which  is  due  to  its  mandates. 
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6.  The  distress  of  the  country,  occasioned  hj 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.— This,  Mr.  B.  said,  might 
be  an  unpleasant  topic  to  discuss  in  the  Senate ; 
but  this  Senate,  for  four  months  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  during  the  whole  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution to  condemn  the  President,  had  resounded 
with  the  cry  that  the  President  had  created  all 
the  distress;  and  the  huge  and  motley  mass, 
throughout  the  Union,  which  marched  under 
the  oriflamme  of  the  bank,  had  every  where  re- 
peated and  reiterated  the  same  cry.  If  there 
was  any  thing  unpleasant,  then,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  in  this  place,  the  blame  must 
be  laid  on  those  who,  by  using  that  argument  in 
support  of  their  resolution  against  the  Presi- 
dent, devolved  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  necessity  of  refuting  it.  Mr.  B.  would 
have  recourse  to  facts  to  establish  his  position. 
The  first  fact  he  would  recur  to  was  the  history 
of  a  reduction  of  deposits,  made  once  before  in 
this  same  bank,  so  nearly  identical  in  every  par- 
.ticular  with  the  reduction  which  took  place 
under  the  order  for  the  late  removal  of  deposits, 
that  it  would  require  oxoct  references  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  put  its  credibility  beyond  the 
incredulity  of  the  senses.  Not  only  the  amount 
from  which  the  reduction  was  made,  its  progress) 
and  ultimate  depression,  corresponded  so  closely 
as  each  to  seem  to  be  the  history  of  the  same 
transaction,  but  they  b'  in  the  same  month, 
descended  in  the  sam  ,  c^cceptin  the  in- 

stances which  operate  tv  .^  disadvantage  of  the 
late  reduction,  pnd,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months, 
had  reached  thowune  point.  Mr.  B.  spoke  of 
the  reduction  vC  deposits  which  took  place  in 
the  years  18^8  and  1819 ;  and  would  exhibit  a 
■table  tk>  compare  it  with  the  reductions  under 
the  Irte  orcier  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  a  similar  and  parallel  re- 
duction of  deposits  in  this  same  bank,  and  that 
at  a  period  of  real  pecuniary  distress  to  itself; 
a  period  when  great  frauds  were  discovered  in 
its  management ;  when  a  committee  examined 
^t,  and  reported  it  guilty  of  violating  its  char- 
ter; when  ito  stock  fell  in  a  few  weeks  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  ninety ;  when  pro- 
positions .to  repeal  its  charter,  without  the  for- 
mality cf&tcire  facias,  were  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ;  xvhea  nearly  all  presses,  and  nearly  all 
voices,  condemned  it;  and  when  a  real  necessity 
compelled  it  io  reduce  its  discounts  and  loans 


with  more  rapidity,  and  to  a  &r  greater  conpi> 
rative  extent,  than  that  which  has  attended  the 
late  reduction.    Yet,  what  was  the  state  of  tlie 
country  ?    Distressed,  to  be  sure,  but  no  panii- 
no  convulsion  in  the  community ;  no  cry  of  n. 
\olution.    And  why  this  difference?    If  mete 
reduction  of  deposits  was  to  be  attended  vith 
these  effects  at  one  time,  why  not  at  the  other  I 
Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  addressing  the  Vice-President, 
the  reason  is  plain  and  obvious.    The  bankiru 
unconnected  with  politics,  in  1819 ;  it  had  do 
desire,  at  that  time,  to  govern  the  elections,  luid 
to  overturn  an  administration ;  it  had  no  politi- 
cal confederates;  it  had  no  president  of  thcbaol 
then  to  make  war  upon  the  President  of  tbt  I 
United  States,  and  tu  stimulple  and  aid  agmi 
political  party  in  crushing  the  President,  vbo 
would  not  sign  a  new  charter,  and  in  crusl 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  stood  bj  I 
him.    There  was  no  resolution  then  to  coi'  I 
demn  the  President  for  a  violation  of  the  Itn  I 
and  the  constitution.     And  it  was  this  iatil  I 
resolution,  which  we  now  propose  to  expimjt  I 
which  did  the  principal  part  of  the  miecliiii| 
That    resolution  was    the  root  of  the  cTil;| 
the   signal  for  panic  meetings,  panic  mtm\ 
rials,  panic   deputations,  panic  speeches,  ml  I 
panic  jubilees.     That  resolution,  cxhibitdil 
the  Senate  chamber,  was  the  scarlet  mantle  i  | 
the  consul,  hung  out  from  his  tent;  it  vra;  tin  I 
signal  for  battle.   That  resolution,  and  the  aim  | 
speeches  which  attended  it,  was  the  tocsin  \riii(i  I 
started  a  continent  from  its  repose.   ADdtli| 
condemnation  which  followed  it,  and  which  lit  I 
this  chamber  just  in  time  to  reach  theN(»l 
York,  Virginia,  and  Connecticut  elections,  a»| 
pleted  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  ujaj 
the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  country,  wliiii| 
the  measures  of  the  bank  had  been  wiff\ 
ating  for  three  months  to  produce.   And  li 
he  must  express  his  especial  and  eternal  vroDdEl 
how  all  these  movements  of  bank  and  Sentl 
co-operating  together,  if  not  by  arrangement, h 
least  by  a  most  miraculous  system  of  accidcinil 
to  endanger  the  political  rights,  and  to  injuretlil 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Un 
States,  could  so  far  escape  the  obscnationJI 
the  investigating  committee  of  the  Scnjt^«l 
not  to  draw  from  them  the  expression  of«l 
soUtary  opinion,  the  suggestion  of  one  sii|l>l 
idea,  the  application  of  one  single  renurk,*! 
the  prejudice  of  the  bank.    Surely  the;  oii|ll| 
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to  have  touched  these  scenes  with  something 
more  than  a  few  meagre,  stinted,  and  starved 
lines  of  faint  allusion  to  the  "  new  measures  un- 
derstood to  bo  in  contemplation;"  those  new 
measures  which  were  so  falsely,  so  wickedly 
fabricated  to  cover  the  preconcerted  and  pre- 
meditated plot  to  upset  the  government  by  stim- 
nlating  the  people  to  revolution,  through  the 
combined  operations  of  the  pecuniary  pressure 
and  political  alarms. 

The  table  itself  was  entitled  to  the  gravest 
leoollection,  not  only  for  the  comparison  which 
it  suggested,  but  the  fact  of  showing  the  actual 
progress  and  history  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, and  blasting  the  whole  story  of  the  Pre- 
sident's hostility  to  tho  bank.  From  this  table 
it  is  seen  that  the  deposits,  in  point  of  fact,  have 
never  been  all  taken  from  the  bank;  that  the 
removal,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  gradual  and  gen- 
tle; that  an  average  of  three  millions  has  always 
been  there ;  that  nearly  four  millions  was  there 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  last ;  and  before  these 
fiicts,  the  fabricated  story  of  the  President's 
hostility  to  the  bank,  his  vindictivencss,  and 
violent  determination  to  prostrate,  destroy,  and 
ruin  the  institution,  must  fall  back  upon  its  au- 
thors, and  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  inven- 
tors and  propagators  of  such  a  groundless  im- 
putation. 

Mr.  B.  could  give  another  fact  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  Senate  and  the  bank,  and  the  Senate 
more  than  the  bank,  which  produced  the  dis- 
tress during  the  last  winter.  It  was  this :  that 
although  the  curtailments  of  the  bank  were 
I  much  larger  both  before  and  after  the  session 
of  Congress,  yet  there  was  no  distress  in  the 
country,  except  during  the  session,  and  while 
the  alann  speeches  were  in  a  course  of  delivery 
on  this  floor.  Thus,  the  curtailment  from  the 
Ist  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October,  was  $4,- 
0G6,00O  J  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  December,  the  curtailment 
was  S5,641,000— making  $9,707,000  in  four 
I  months,  and  no  distress  in  the  country.  During 
I  the  session  of  Congress  (seven  months)  there 
J  was  a  curtailment  of  $3,428,138;  and  during 
I  this  time  the  distress  raged.  From  the  rise  of 
Congress  (last  of  June)  to  the  1st  of  November, 
la  period  of  four  months,  the  curtailment  was 
185,270,771,  and  the  word  distress  was  not  heard 
jin  the  country.  Why  ?  Because  there  were  no 
Ipanic  speeches.    Congress  had  adjourned ;  and 


the  bank,  being  left  to  its  own  resources,  could 
only  ii\jure  individuals,  but  could  not  alarm 
and  convulse  the  community. 

Mr.  B.  would  finish  this  view  of  the  conduct 
of  tho  bank  in  creating  a  wanton  pressure,  by 
giving  two  instances ;  one  was  the  ease  of  the 
deposit  bank  in  this  city ;  the  other  was  the 
case  of  a  senator  opposed  to  the  bank.  He  said 
that  the  branch  bank  at  this  place  had  made  a 
steady  run  upon  the  Metropolis  Bank  from  the 
beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  panic  session. 
The  amount  of  specie  which  it  had  taken  was 
1^605,000 :  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  pet  bank  in  this  district ;  and  during 
all  that  time  the  branch  refused  to  receive  the 
notes,  or  branch  drafts,  of  any  other  branch, 
or  the  notes  of  the  mother  bank;  or  checks 
upon  any  city  north  of  Baltimore.  On  the  pet 
bank  in  Baltimore  it  would  take  checks,  be- 
cause the  design  was  to  blow  up  that  also.  Here, 
said  Mr.  B.,  was  a  clear  and  flagrant  case  of 
pressure  for  specie  for  the  mere  purpose  of  mis- 
chief, and  of  adding  the  Metropolis  Bank  to  the 
list  of  those  who  stopped  payment  at  that  time. 
And  here  Mr.  B.  felt  himself  bound  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  went 
to  examine  the  bank  last  summer.  That  com- 
mittee, at  pages  10  and  22,  of  their  report, 
brought  forward  an  unfounded  charge  against 
the  administration  for  making  runs  upon  the 
branches  of  tho  United  States  Bank,  to  break 
then ;  while  it  had  bsen  silent  with  respect  to 
a  well-founded  instance  of  the  same  nature  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  towards  the  de- 
posit bank  in  this  district.  Their  language  is ; 
"  The  administrative  department  of  the  ^jovern- 
ment  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  decided  hostility 
to  the  bank.  It  had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
indulgence  or  clemency  at  its  hands;  and  in 
this  opinion,  if  entertained  by  the  directors, 
about  which  there  can  be  but  little  question, 
subsequent  events  very  soon  proved  they  were 
not  mistaken.  The  President's  address  to  his 
cabinet;  the  tone  assumed  by  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  Taney)  in  his  official  communication  to 
Congress,  and  the  developments  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  Duane  in  his  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, all  confirm  tho  correctness  of  this  anticipa- 
tion. The  measure  which  the  bank  had  cause 
to  fear  was  the  accumulation  by  government 
of  large  masses  of  notes,  and  the  existence  there- 
by of  heavy  demands  against  its  oflBoes  (p.  16). 
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"  In  penevering  in  its  policy  of  redeeming  its 
notes  whenever  presented,  and  thereby  con- 
tinuing them  as  a  universal  medium  of  exchange, 
in  opposition  to  complaints  on  that  head  from 
some  of  the  branches  (see  copies  of  correspond- 
ence), thd  security  of  the  institution  and  the 
good  of  the  country  were  alilce  promoted.    The 
accumulation  of  the  notesof  any  one  branch  for 
the  purpose  of  a  run  upon  it  by  any  agent  of 
the  government,  when  specie  might  bo  obtained 
at  the  very  places  of  collection,  in  exchange  for 
the  notes  of  the  most  distant  branches,  would 
have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  aad 
ascribed  to  no  other  feeling  than  a  feeling  of 
vindictiveness  "  (p.  22).    Upon  these  extracts, 
Mr.  B.  said,  it  was  clear  that  the  committee  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  commit  a  series  of 
mistakes,  and  every  mistake  to  the  advantage 
of  the  bank,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.    Firpt,  the  government 
is  charged,  for  the  charge  is  clear,  though  slightly 
veiled,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  vindictivcness  against  the  bank,  would 
cause  the  notes  of  the  branches  to  be  accumu- 
lated, and  pressed  upon  them  to  break  them. 
Next,  the  committee  omit  to  notice  the  very 
thing  actually  done,  in  our  very  presence  here, 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  against  a  de- 
posit bank,  which   it  charges  without    foun- 
dation upon  the  President.    Then  it  credits  the 
bank  with  the  honor  of  paying  its  notes  every 
where,  and  exchanging  the  notes  of  the  most  dis- 
tant brarches  for  specie,  when  the  case  of  the 
Metropolis  Bank,  here  in  our  presence,  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  panic  session,  proves  the 
contrary;  and  when  we  have  a  printed  docu- 
ment, positive  testimony  from  many  banks,  and 
brokers,  testifying  that  the  branches  in  Balti- 
more and  New- York,  during  the  fall  of  1833, 
positively  refused  to  redeem  the  notes  of  other 
branches,  or  to  accept  them  in  exchange  for  the 
notes  of  the  local  banks,  though  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  revenue ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
notes  of  distant  branches  fell  below  par,  and 
were  sold  at  a  discount,  or  lent  for  short  periods 
without  interest,  on  condition  of  getting  specie 
for  them ;  and  that  this  continued  till  Mr.  Taney 
coerced  the  bank,  by  means  of  transfer  drafts 
to  cause  the  notes  of  her  branches  to  be  re- 
ceived and  honored  at  other  branches  as  usual. 
In  all  this,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unfortunate ;  and  showed  the 


necessity  for  a  now  committee  to  examine  tlu 
institution ;  a  committee  constituted  upon  pa^ 
liamentary  principles — a  majority  in  &vorof  ia. 
quiry — like  that  of  the  Post  Office.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  one  of  the  main  giurds  io. 
tended  by  the  charter  to  be  placed  over  thi 
bank  was  not  there  during  the  period  of  th» 
pressure  and  panic  operations ;  he  alluded  to  tht 
government  directors ;  the  history  of  whose  re- 
jection, after  such  long  delays  in  the  Senate  to 
act  on  their  nomination,  is  known  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  next  instance  of  wanton  pressure  which 
Mr.  B.  would  mention,  was  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, then  a  member  of  the  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania,  now  minister  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
(Mr.  Wilkins).  That  gentleman  had  informed 
him  (Mr.  B.),  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  that  the  bank  had  caused  a  scire  fam 
to  be  served  in  his  house,  to  the  alarm  and  dis- 
tress of  his  wife,  to  revive  a  judgment  against 
him,  whilst  he  was  here  opposing  tlie  bank. 

[Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  here  rose,  and  wished  to 
know  cf  Mr.  B.  whether  it  was  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  that  had  issued  this  scire  facia 
against  Mr.  Wilkins.] 

Mr.  B.  was  very  certain  that  it  was.  He  re- 
collected not  only  the  information,  but  the  time 
and  the  place  when  and  where  it  was  given; 
it  was  the  last  days  of  the  last  session,  and  at 
the  window  beyond  that  door  (pointing  to  the 
door  in  the  comer  behind  him) ;  and  he  added, 
if  there  is  any  question  to  be  raised,  it  con  be 
settled  without  sending  to  Ilussia;  the  scin 
facias,  if  issued,  will  be  on  record  in  Pittsbnrj. 
Mr.  B.  then  said,  the  cause  of  this  conduct  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  can  be  understood  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  he  had  denied  on  this  floor  the 
existence  of  the  great  distress  wliich  had  heea 
depicted  at  Pittsburg ;  and  the  necessity  tbit 
the  bank  was  under  to  push  him  at  that  tine 
can  be  appreciated  by  seeing  that  two  andfifij 
members  of  Congress,  as  reported  by  the  fi- 
nance Committee,  had  received  "accommodi- 
tions"  from  the  bank  and  its  branches  in  the 
same  year  that  a  senator,  and  a  citizen  of  Peiui* 
sylvania,  opposed  to  the  bank,  was  thus  pro- 
ceeded against.'*' 

•  At  pages  8T  and  8S  of  tlia  report,  tlio  Finance  CommlBii 
lu.ly  acquits  the  bank  of  all  ii\|arioiu  dlMrlmUaUooi  bctvM 
boiTowera  and  appUcauta,  of  dlff«i«nt  poUtka. 
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Mr.  B.  returned  to  the  resolution  which  it 
was  proposed  to  expunge.    He  said  it  ought  to 
»o.   It  was  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  father  of 
the  mischief,  the  soarco  of  the  iiyury,  the  box 
of  Pandora,  which  had  filled  the  land  with  ca- 
lamity and  consternation  for  six  long  months. 
It  was  that  resolution,  far  more  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank,  which  raised  the  panic,  sunk 
the  price  of  property,  crushed  many  merchants, 
impressed  the  country  with  the  terror  of  an 
impending  revolution,  and  frightened  so  many 
(rood  people  out  of  the  rational  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise  at  the  spring  election!).    All 
these  evils  have  now  passed  away.    The  panic 
has  subsided ;  the  price  of  produce  and  property 
has  recovered  fVom  its  depression,  and  risen  be- 
yond its  former  bounds.    The  country  is  tran- 
quil, prosperous,  and  happy.    The  States  which 
had  been  frightened  from  their  propriety  at 
the  spring  elections,  have  regained  their  self- 
command.    Now,  with  the  total  vanishing  of  its 
effects,  let  the  cause  vanish  also.    Let  this  re 
solution  for  the  condemnation  of  President  Jack- 
eon  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 
ate!  Let  it  be  effaced,  erased,  blotted  out,  ob- 
literated from  the  fiice  of  that  page  on  which  it 
should  never  have  been  written !  Would  to  God 
it  could  be  expunged  from  the  page  of  all  his- 
tory, and  froir.  the  memory  of  all  mankind. 
Would  tbat,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  minds 
of  the  whole  existing  generation   should  be 
dipped  in  the  fabulous  and  oblivious  waters  of 
the  river  Lethe.     But  these  wishes  are  vain. 
The  resolution  must  survive  and  live.    History 
will  record  it ;  memory  will  retain  it ;  tradition 
\rill  hand  it  down.    In  the  very  act  of  expurga- 
tion it  lives ;  for  what  is  taken  from  ono  page 
is  placed  on  another.  All  atonement  for  the  un- 
fortunate calamitous  act  of  the  Senate  is  imper- 
fect and  inadequate.     Expunge,  if  we  can,  still 
the  only  effect  will  be  to  express  our  solemn 
convictions,  by  that  obliteration,  that  such  a  re- 
solution ought  never  to  have  soiled  tiie  pages  of 
I  our  journal.    This  is  all  that  wo  can  do ;  and 
this  much  we  are  bound  to  do,  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  justice  to  the  President,  whoso  name  has 
j  been  attainted;  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  the  country,  whose  voice  demands  this  repara- 
I  tioni  by  mr  regard  to  tho  constitution,  which 
has  been  rampled  under  foot ;  by  respect  to  the 
House  ot  Reptesentati\  'is,  whose  function  has 
been  usurped ;  by  self-respect,  which  requires 


the  Senate  to  vindicate  its  justice,  to  correct  its 
errors,  and  re-establish  its  high  name  for  equity, 
dignity,  and  moderation.  To  err  is  human ;  not 
to  err  is  divine ;  to  correct  error  is  the  work  of 
supcreminent  and  al^  >  superhuman  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  this  exalted  work  now  remains  for 
tho  Senate  to  perform. 


CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

EXPUNOINO  RESOLUTION :  REJECTKD,  AND 
UKNEWKD. 

The  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  Mr 
Benton,    was    intended    for   effect    upon    the 
country — to  influence  the  forthcoming  elections 
— and  not  with  any  view  to  act  upon  the  Senate, 
still  consisting  of  the  same  members  who  had 
passed  the  condemnatory  resolution,  and  not 
expected  to  condemn  their  own  act.    The  ex- 
punging resolution  was  laid  upon   the  table, 
without  any  intention  to  move  it  again  during 
the  present  session ;  but,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  when  the  Sonato  was  crowded  with 
business,  and  when  there  was  hardly  time  to 
finish  up  the  indispensable  legislation,  the  motion 
was  called  up,  and  by  one  of  its  opponents — 
Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware — tho  author  of  the 
motion  being  under  the  necessity  to  vote  for  the 
taking  up,  though  expecting  no  good  from  it. 
The  moment  it  was  taken  up,  Mr.  White,  of 
Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "ex- 
punge," and  inscii;  "  rescind,  reverse,  and  make 
null  and  void."    This  motion  astonished  Mr. 
Benton.    Mr.  White,  besides  opposing  all  the 
proceedings  against  President  Jackson,  had  been 
his    personal    and  political  friend  from  early 
youth — for  the  more  than  forty  years  which 
each  of  them  had  resided  in  Tennessee.    He 
expected  his  aid,  and  felt  the  danger  of  such  a 
defection.    Mr.   Benton  defended  his  word  as 
being  strictly  parliamentary,  and  the  only  one 
which  was  proper  to  be  used  when  an  unautho- 
rized act  is  to  be  condemned — all  other  phrases 
admitting  the  legality  of  the  act  which  is  to  be 
invalidated.    Mr.  White  justified  his  motion  on 
the  ground  that  an  expurgation  of  the  journal 
would  be  its  obliteration,  which  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  constitutional  injunction  to 
"keep"  a  journal— the  word  "keep"   being 
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taken  in  its  primary  tenw  of  "holding,"  " pre- 
■enring,"  inatead  of  "writing,"  a  Journal:  but 
the  moter  of  the  resolution  soon  saw  that  Mr. 
White  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  iViends  who 
had  yielded  at  that  point — that  others  had  given 
way — and,  came  about  him  importuning  him  to 
give  up  the  obnoxious  word.  Seeing  himself 
almost  deserted,  he  yielded  a  mortifying  and  re- 
luctant assent ;  and  voted  with  others  of  his 
iViends  to  emasculate  his  own  motion — to  re- 
duce it  firom  its  high  tone  of  reprobation,  to  the 
legal  formula  which  applied  to  the  reversal  of  a 
mere  error  in  a  legal  proceeding.  The  moment 
the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  victory  over  the  hated  phrase.  He 
proclaimed  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing 
that  he  desired  in  relation  to  the  expunging  re- 
solution: the  word  was  itself  expunged;  and  he 
went  on  to  triumph  in  the  victory  which  had 
been  achieved,  saying : 

"  That  which  made  this  resolution,  which  we 
have  now  amended,  particularly  oiTeusive,  was 
this :  it  propceed  to  expunge  our  journal.  It 
called  on  us  to  violate,  to  obliterate,  to  erase, 
our  own  records.  It  was  calculated  to  fix  a 
particular  stigmI^  a  peculiar  mark  of  reproach 
or  disgrace,  on  the  resolution  of  March  lust.  It 
was  designed  to  distinguish  it,  and  reprobate  it, 
in  some  especial  manner.  Now,  sir,  all  this  most 
happily,  is  completely  defeatca  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  which  has  just 
now  been  taken.  The  Senate  has  declared,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  its  journal 
shall  not  be  tampered  with.  I  rejoice  most 
heartily,  sir,  in  this  descisive  result.  It  is  now 
settled,  by  authority  not  likely  to  be  shaken, 
that  our  records  are  sacred.  Men  may  change, 
opinions  may  change,  power  may  change,  but, 
thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  Senate,  the  re- 
cords of  this  body  do  not  change.  No  instruc- 
tions from  without,  no  dictates  from  principali- 
ties or  powers,  nothing — ^nothing  can  be  allo^vcd 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  falsify  its  own  records, 
to  disgrace  its  own  proceedings,  or  violate  the 
rights  of  its  members.  For  one,  sir,  I  feel  that 
we  have  fully  and  completely  accomplished  all 
tliat  could  be  desired  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
The  attempt  to  induce  the  Senate  to  expunge 
its  journal  has  failed,  signally  and  e&ectually 
failed.  The  record  remains,  neither  blurred, 
blotted,  nor  disgraced." 

Arid  then,  to  secure  the  victory  which  he  had 
ga  jed, .  '.  Webster  immediately  moved  to  lay 
the  amended  resolution  on  the  table,  with  the 
peremptory  declaration  that  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  motion  for  friend  or  foe.  The  resolve 
was  hud  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  27  to  20. 


The  ezultbg  speech  of  M:.  Webater  restortd  mi 
to  my  courage — made  a  man  of  me  again ;  ud 
the  pioment  the  vote  was  ever,  I  rose  tnd  lub. 
mittcd  the  original  resolution  over  again,  with 
the  detested  word  in  it — to  stand  for  the  second 
week  of  the  next  session — with  the  perempton- 
declaration  that  I  would  never  yield  it  again  to 
thi  solicitations  of  friend  or  foe. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

BBANCII  HINTS  AT  NEW  ORLEAKS,  AND  IN  Till 
GOLD  SEOIONS  OF  QEORGIA  AND  NOBTU  CAfr 
OLINA. 

The  bill  had  been  reported  upon  the  propoii- 
tiou  of  Mr.  Woggaman,  senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  was  earnestly  and  persevcringly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Clay.     Ho  moved  its  indoflnite  post- 
ponement, and  contended  that  the  mint  at  Piiil- 
adelphia  was  fully  competent  to  do  all  the  coin- 
age which  the  country  required.     Ho  denied 
the  correctness  of  the  argument,  that  the  mint 
at  New  Orleans  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  the  bullion  to  PhiladclpLia. 
It  would  find  its  way  to  the  great  commerciii 
marts  of  the  country  whether  coined  or  not 
He  considered  it  unwise  and  injudicious  to  es' 
tablish  these  branches.    He  supposed  it  would 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  States  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia  to  have  them  there ;  but  when 
the  objections  to  the  measure  were  so  strong 
he  could  not  consent  to  yield  his  opposition  to 
it.    He  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  bill,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
motion  ;   which  were  ordered. — Mr.  Mangiim 
regretted  the  opposition  of  the  senator  fion 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  and  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  multiply  the  number  of  American  coins,  and 
bring  the  mints  to  the  places  of  productioa 
There  was  an  actual  loss  of  near  four  percent 
in  transporting  the  gold  bullion  from  the  Ge«^ 
gia  and  North  Carolina  mines  to  Philadelphii 
for  coinage.     With  respect  to  gratifying  tin 
pride  of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  a  misciin- 
ception ;  for  those  States  had  no  pri'ie  to  grati- 
fy.   He  saw  no  evil  in  the  multi,  icationof 
tfiese  mints.    It  was  well  shown  I  the  sent- 
tor  from  Missouri,  when  the  bill  wao  up  bcM 
that,  in  the  commentaries  «n  the  constitutioDll 
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vu  understood  that  branches  might  be  multi- 
riied.— Mr.  Frelinghuysen  thought  that  the  ob- 
jeet  of  having  a  mint  was  mistaken.    The  mint 
was  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
gOTomment,  and  he  thought  the  present  one 
sufficient     Why  put   an   additional   burden 
upon  the  goremmont  because  the  people  in  the 
South  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  gold  ? 
—Mr.  Bedford  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  said 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  asked  why  we 
apply  to  Congress  to  relieve  us  from  the  bur- 
den of  transporting  our  bullion  to  be  coined, 
vrhen'  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  did  not 
ssk.  to  be  paid  for  transporting  their  material. 
He  said  it  was  true  the  manufacturers  had  not 
asked  for  this  transportation   assistance,  but 
they  asked  fo.'  what  was  much  more  valuable, 
and  got  it— protection.     The  people  of  the 
South  ask  no  protection ;  they  rely  on  their 
o\rn  exertions ;  they  ask  but  a  simple  act  of 
justice— for   their   rights,  under    the    power 
granted  by  the  States  to  Congress  to  regulate 
the  value  of  coin,  and  to  make  the  coin  itself. 
It  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Congress,  and 
hewished  to  see  it  exercised  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  granted;  and  which  was  to  make  the  coin- 
age generel  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  sections  of 
tho  Union,  and  not  local  to  one  section.    The  re- 
mark of  the  gentlemen  is  founded  in  mistake. 
What  are  the  facts  ?    Can  tho  gold  bullion  of 
North  Carolina  be  circulated  as  currency? 
We  all  know  it  cannot ;  it  is  only  used  as  bul- 
lio/  and  carried  to  Philadelphia  at  a  great  loss. 
Another  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
one  which  Mr.  Brown  hoped  would  not  be  less 
regarded  by  senators  on  tho  other  side  of  tho 
House,  was  that  the  measure  would  be  auxiliary 
to  the  TCBtoratibn  of  the  metaHic  currency,  and 
brng  tho  government  back  to  that  currency 
which  was  the  only  one  contemphted  by  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Benton  took  the  high  ground  of  consti- 
tutional  right  to  the  establishment  of  these 
branches,  and  as  many  more  as  the  interests  of 
the  States  required.  He  referred  to  the  Fede- 
ralist, No.  44,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  in 
surrendering  the  coining  power  to  the  federal 
gOTcmment,  tho  States  did  not  surrender  their 
right  to  have  local  mints.  He  read  the  passage 
from  the  number  which  he  mentioned,  and  which 
was  the  exposition  of  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion relative  to  the  coining  power.  .  It  was  ex- 


press, aud  clear  in  the  assertion,  that  the  States 
were  not  to  be  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  sending  their  bullion  and  foreign  coins  to  • 
central  mint  to  be  recoined ;  but  that,  as  many 
local  mints  would  bo  established  under  the  an- 
thority  of  the  general  government  as  should  be 
necessary.    Upon  this  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  States  ac- 
cepted the  constitution ;  and  it  would  be  a  fraud 
on  them  now  to  deny  branches  where  they  were 
needed.    He  referred  to  the  gold  mines  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  delay  with  which  that  State 
accepted  the  constitution,  and  inquired  whether 
she  would  have  accepted  it  at  all,  without  an 
amendment  to  secure  her  rights,  if  she  could 
have  foreseen  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  within 
her  limits,  and  the  present  opposition  to  grant- 
ing her  a  local  mint.    That  State,  through  her 
legislature,  hod  applied  for  a  branch  of  the  mint 
years  ago,  and  all  that  was  said  in  her  favor  was 
equally  applicable  to  Georgia.    Mr.  B.  said,  the 
reasons  in  the  Federalist  for  branch  mints  were 
infinitely  stronger  now  than  when  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  in  1788.    Then,  the  Southern  gold  region 
was  unknown,  and  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
not  dreamed  of.    New  Orleans,  and  the  South, 
now  require  branch  mints,  and  claim  the  execu- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Madison. 

Mr.  B.  claimed  the  right  to  the  establishment 
of  Vjpse  branches  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
p^.  {>■(  of  theSouth  and  the  West  Philadelphia 
could  coin,  but  not  difiuse  the  coin  among  them. 
Money  was  attracted  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
South  and  West,  but  not  returned  back  again 
to  those  regions.  Local  mints  alone  could  sup- 
ply them.  France  had  ten  branch  mints ;  Mexico 
had  eight ;  the  United  States  not  one.  The  es- 
tablishment of  branches  was  indispensable  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  hard-money  currency,  espe- 
cially gold ;  and  every  friend  to  that  currency 
should  promote  the  establishment  of  branches. 

Mr.  B.  said,  there  were  six  hundred  machines 
at  work  coining  paper  money — he  alluded  to  the 
six  hundred  banks  in  the  United  States ;  and 
only  one  machine  at  work  coining  gold  and  silver 
He  believed  there  ought  to  be  five  or  six  branch 
mints  in  the  United  States ;  that  is,  two  or  tbree 
more  than  provided  for  in  this  bill;  one  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  one  at  Norfolk  or 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  one  at  New-York  or 
Boston.    Thb  United  States  Bank  had  twenty* 
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four  bnnchet ;  gire  the  United  States  Mint  fire 
or  lix  bnmohei ;  and  the  name  of  that  bank 
would  cease  to  bo  urged  upon  us.  Nobody 
would  want  her  paper  when  they  could  got  (^Id. 

Mr.  B.  scouted  the  idea  of  expense  on  such  an 
object  as  this.  The  expense  was  but  inconsider- 
able in  itself,  and  was  nothing  compared  to  its 
object  For  the  object  was  to  supply  the  country 
with  a  safe  currency,— with  a  constitutional 
currency ;  and  currency  was  a  thing  which  con- 
cerned every  citizen.  It  was  a  point  at  which 
the  action  of  gwremment  reached  every  human 
being,  and  bore  directly  upon  his  property,  upon 
his  labor,  and  upon  his  daily  bread.  The  States 
had  a  good  currency  when  this  federal  govern- 
ment was  formed ;  it  was  gold  and  silver  for 
common  use,  and  largo  bank  notes  for  largo 
operations.  Now  the  whole  land  is  infested 
with  a  vilti  currency  of  small  paper :  and  every 
citizen  was  more  or  less  cheated.  He  himself 
had  but  two  bank  notes  in  the  world,  and  they 
were  both  counterfeits,  on  the  United  States 
Bank,  with  St.  Andrew's  cross  drawn  through 
their  faces.  He  used  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  since  the  gold  bill  passed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Frclinghuysen,  who  asked 
where  was  the  gold  currency  ?  He  would  an- 
swer, far  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
branches,  to  be  sold  or  shipped  to  Europe ;  or  at 
all  events,  to  be  kept  out  of  circulation,  to  enable 
the  friends  of  the  bank  to  ask,  where  is  the  gold 
currency  ?  and  then  call  the  gold  bill  a  humbug. 
But  ho  would  tell  the  gentleman  where  a  part 
of  the  gold  was ;  it  was  in  the  Metropolis  Bank 
in  this  city,  and  subject  to  his  check  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  pay  and  mileage.  Yes,  said  Mr. 
B.,  now,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  is  paid  in 
gold,  and  it  is  every  member's  own  fault  if  he 
docs  not  draw  it  and  use  it. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  question  concerned  the  South 
and  \yest,  and  he  would  hope  to  see  the  repre- 
sentatives from  these  two  sections  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  He  saw  with  pleasure,  that 
several  gentlemen  from  the  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  from  New  England  were  disposed  to 
support  it.  Their  help  was  most  acceptable  on 
a  subject  so  near  and  so  dear  to  the  South  and 
West  Every  inhabitant  of  the  South  and  West 
was  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
bill  From  New  Orleans,  the  new  coin  would  as- 
cend the  Mississippi  River,  scatter  itself  all  along 


its  banks,  fill  all  its  towns,  cities,  and  vilhgN 
branch  off  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  ucen] 
all  the  tributary  streams,  and  replenish  ud 
refresh  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  Froq 
the  Southern  mints,  the  new  gold  would  come 
into  the  West,  and  especially  into  Kentucky 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  by  the  stock  driTeri 
being  to  them  a  safe  and  easy  remittance,  and  to 
the  country  a  noble  accession  to  their  currency; 
enabling  them  quickly  to  dispense  with  tiieir 
small  notes. 

It  was  asked,  Mr.  B.  said,  what  loss  hu  the 
Western  People  now  sustained  for  wantofgold? 
He  would  answer  that  the  whole  West  was  full 
of  counterfeit  paper;  that  counterfeit  paper 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  actual  circulation, 
especially  of  the  United  States  branch  drafts; 
that  sooner  or  later  all  theso  counterfeits  must 
stop  in  somebody's  hands ;  and  they  would  be 
sure  to  stop  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss.  Every  trader  down  the 
Mississippi,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  more  or  lessimpoa- 
ed  upon  with  counterfeit  paper;  some  lost  nea^ 
ly  their  whole  cargoes.  Now  if  there  was  a  branch 
mint  in  New  Orleans  every  one  would  get  new 
gold.  He  could  get  it  direct  from  the  mint ;  or 
have  his  gold  examined  there  before  he  rcccired 
it  Mr.  B.  said  that  one  gicat  object  of  estab- 
lishing branch  mints  was  to  prevent  and  detect 
counterfeiting.  Such  establishments  would  de- 
tect every  counterfeit  piece,  and  enable  every 
body  to  have  recourse  to  a  prompt  and  safe  Btand- 
ard  for  ascertaining  what  was  genuine  and  \rhit 
not.  This  was  a  great  reason  for  the  ten  branch- 
es in  France. 

Mr.  B.  was  against  the  paper  system.  He  ym 
against  all  small  notes.  He  was  against  all  pt- 
pcr  currency  for  common  use ;  and  being  against 
it  ho  was  in  favor  of  the  measures  that  would 
put  down  small  paper  and  putupgoldandsilrer. 
The  branching  of  the  mint  was  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable measures  for  accomplishing  that  object, 
and  therefore  he  was  for  it  He  was  in  faror 
of  practical  measures.  Speeches  alone  would 
not  do.  A  gentleman  might  make  a  fine  speech 
in  fevor  of  hard  money ;  .but  unless  he  ga-  e  votes 
in  favor  of  measures  to  accomplish  it,  the  speech 
would  be  inoperative.  Mr.  B.  held  the  French 
currency  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  where  there 
was  no  bank  note  under  500  francs  (neir 
$100),  and  where,  in  consequence,  there  was  > 
gold  and  silver  circulation  of  upwards  of  fiw 
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hundred  milHoM  of  dollars)  a  currency  which 
had  lately  stood  two  revolutions  and  one  con- 
QOHt,  without  the  least  fluctuation  in  its  quan- 
tity or  value. 

Kew  Orleans,  he  said,  occupied  the  most  feli- 
citous point  in  America  for  a  mint. '  It  was  at 
the  point  of  reception  and  difihsion.    Tho  specie 
of  Mexico  came  there;  and  when  there,  it  as- 
cended tho  river  into  the  whole  West    It  was 
the  market  city— the  emporium  of  the  Great 
Valley;  and  from  that  point  every  exporter  of 
produce  could  receive  his  supply  and  bring  it 
home.    Mr.  B.  reiterated  that  this  was  a  question 
of  currency;  of  hard  money  against  paper;  of 
gold  against  United  States  Bank  notes.    It  was 
t  gtruggle  with  the  paper  system.    lie  said  the 
gold  bill  was  one  step ;  the  branching  the  mint 
would  be  the  second  step ;  the  suppression  of  all 
notes  under  twenty  dollars  would  be  the  third 
step  towards  getting  a  gold  and  silver  currency. 
The  States  could  do  much  towards  putting  down 
small  notes;  the  federal  government  could  put 
them  down,  by  putting  the  banks  which  issued 
them  under  the  ban;  or,  what  was  bettor,  and 
best  of  all,  returning  to  tho  act  of  1789,  which 
enacted  that  the  revenues  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Clay's 
motion  for  indefinite  postponement— and  fwled 
-16  yeas  to  27  nays.    Further  strenuou?  exer- 
tion was  made  to  defeat  the  bill.    Mr.  Clay 
moved  to  postpone  it  to  the  ensuing  week— 
which,  being  nr  ar  the  end  of  the  session,  would 
be  a  delay  which  might  be  fatal  to  it;  but  it 
came  near  passing— 20  yeas  to  22  nays.    A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  Finance — a  motion  equi- 
valent to  its  abandonment  for  the  session,  which 
Med.   Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  bill  an  earnest 
s.pport.  He  said  it  was  a  question  of  magnitude, 
and  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  and  de- 
8erv<«'.  t."^  most  serious  consideration.    Yet,  he 
MS  sorry  to  say,  he  had  seen  more  persever- 
ing opposition  made  to  it  than  to  any  other 
measure  for  the  last  two  years.    It  was  a 
sectional  question,  but  one  intended  to  extend 
equA  bendits  to  all  the  States— Mr.  Clay  said, 
if  there  had  been  resistance  on  one  side,  there  had 
also  been  a  most  unparalleled,  and  he  must  say, 
nnbuunded  perseverance  on  the  other.  He  would 


repeat  that  in  whatever  light  he  ]vu*  rcivivcd  tho 
proposed  measure,  he  had  been  .nable  to  como 
tu  any  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  it  was,  in 
his  humble  Judgment,  delusive,  uncalled  for, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  people — to  hold  out 
ideas  which  would  never  be  realized ; — and  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. — Mr.  Cidhoun  was  astonished  at  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  question — a  ques- 
as  much  scctiopal  in  one  point  of  view,  as  a 
measure  could  be,  but  national   in  another. 
I  ot  senators  say  what  they  would,  this  govem- 
nient  was  bound,  in  his  opinion,  to  establish  the 
minis  which  had  been  asked' for.    Finally,  the 
question  was  taken,  and  carried — 24  to  19 — the 
yeas  iieing :  Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brovm,  Cal- 
houn, Cutlibcrt,  Hendricks,  Kane,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, King  of  Georgia,  Leigh,  Linn,  Mangum, 
Morris,  Porter,   Preston,   Robinson,  Buggies, 
Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
White,  Wright.    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Bell 
of  Ne'.r  Hampshire,  Black  of  Mississippi,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay,  Clayton,  Swing,  Frclinghuysen, 
Goldsborough,  Isaac    Hill,  Knight,    McKean, 


Naudain,  Bobbins,  Silsboe,  Smith,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson.  The  bill  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  tho  House  of  Representatives } 
and  there  being  a  large  majority  there  in  favor 
of  tho  hard  money  policy  of  the  administration, 
it  was  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  although  so 
near  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  easily  passed. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

REGULATION  DEPOSIT  BILL. 

The  President  had  recommended  to  Congress 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  regulate  tho  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  intrusted 
with  their  keeping.  It  was  a  renewal  of  the 
same  recommendation  made  at  the  time  of  their 
removal,  and  in  conformity  to  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  the  bill  which 
had  been  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  same  bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  again,  and  passed  by 
a  large  majority :  twenty-eight  to  twelve.  Tho 
yeas  were:  Messrs.  Benton,  Black  of  Missis- 
sippi, Calhoun,  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Cuthbert  of 
Georgia,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  FreUnghuysen,  Golds< 
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borough,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKeui, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Alexander  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Praiton,  Robbing,  Robinson,  Smith,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyleh,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
Wright.  The  nays  wore :  Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kano,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, Morris  of  Ohio,  Poindcxtor,  Ruggles, 
Sheploy,  Tallmadge.  And  thus,  the  complaint 
ceaaod  which  had  so  long  prevailed  against  the 
President,  on  the  alleged  Ulogality  of  the  State 
bank  custody  of  the  public  moneys.  These 
banks  were  taken  as  a  necessity,  and  as  a  half- 
way houKO  between  the  Bank  of  the  United 
StatcH  and  au  Independent  treasury.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  the  intermediate  abode,  they 
passed  on  to  the  Independent  treasury — there, 
it  is  hoped,  to  remain  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

DEFEAT   OP    THE   DEKKNCE   ArritOPBIATION, 
AND  L088  OF  THE  FOUTIFICATION  BILU 

The  President  in  his  annual  mGssogc  at  the 
commencement  had  communicatea  to  Congress 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  and 
•specially  the  continued  failure  to  pay  the  in- 
demnities stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831 ;  and 
had  recommended  to  Congress  measures  of  re- 
prisal against  the  commerce  of  France.  The  re- 
commendation, in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreij^  relations, 
which  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Cambrcling, 
made  a  report  odverso  to  immediate  resort  to  re- 
prisals, and  recommending  contingent  prepara- 
tion to  meet  any  emergency  whicli  should  grow 
out  of  a  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  France 
to  comply  with  her  treaty,  and  make  the  stipu- 
lated payment.  In  conformity  with  this  last 
recommendation,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  it  was  resolved  unanimous- 
ly upon  yeas  and  nays,  or  rather  upon  yeas, 
their  being  no  nays,  and  212  members  voting — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  treaty 
of  the  4th  of  July  1831  with  France  bo  main- 
tained, and  its  execution  insisted  upon : "  and, 
with  the  like  unanimity  it  was  resolved — "That 
preparations  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with 
France."     These  two  resolutions  showed  the 


temper  of  the  House,  and  that  it  intended  ti 
vindicate  the  rights  of  our  citiiens,  if  nccesivy 
at  the  expense  of  war.  Accordingly  an  ajipro 
priation  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  inserted 
by  the  House  in  the  general  fortification  bill  to 
enable  the  President  to  make  such  militaiy  and 
naval  preparations  during  the  recess  of  Cod< 
gress  aa  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France 
might  require.  This  appropriation  was  zealouslj 
voted  by  the  House :  in  the  Senate  it  pot  wlt^ 
no  faVor ;  and  was  rejected.  The  House  insiited 
on  its  appropriation :  the  Senate  "  adhered  "  to 
its  vote :  and  tliat  brought  the  disagreement  to 
a  committee  of  conference,  proposed  by  tlie 
House.  In  the  mean  time  Congress  was  in  tlio 
expiring  moments  of  its  session ;  andovcntunilj 
the  whole  appropriation  for  contingent  prepara- 
tion, and  the  whole  fortification  bill,  was  lost  by 
the  termination  of  the  Congress.  It  was  a  moat 
serious  loss;  and  it  became  a  question  wiilcli 
House  was  responsible  for  such  a  misfortune- 
regrettable  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  iu 
tho  face  of  our  relations  with  France.  The 
starting  point  in  the  road  which  led  to  this  loss 
was  tho  motion  mado  by  Mr.  Webster  to  ''ad- 
hero  " — a  harsh  motion,  and  more  calculated  to 
estrange  than  to  unite  the  two  Houses.  Mr. 
King,  of  Alabama,  immediately  took  up  the  mo- 
tion in  that  sense ;  and  said : 

"  lie  very  much  regretted  that  tho  senator  from 
Massachusetts  should  have  made  such  a  motion; 
it  had  seldom  or  never  been  resorted  to  untilotlier 
and  more  gentle  means  had  failed  to  produce  t 
unity  of  action  between  tho  two  Houses.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  it  \vould  bu  consid- 
erwl  (and  justly)  harsh  in  its  character;  and,  he 
had  no  doubt,  if  sanctioned  by  tho  Senate,  would 
greatly  exasperate  the  other  House,  and  probaWj 
ondanpjr  the  passage  of  tho  bill  aItof;ether.   Are 
pentlemcn,  said  Mr.  Mr.  K.,  prepared  for  this  I 
Will  they,  at  this  particular  juncture,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  take  upon  them- 
selves such  a  fearful  responsibility  as  tlic  rejec- 
tion of  this  bill  might  involve  ?    For  himself,  L' 
your  forts  are  to  lie  left  unarmed,  j'our  ships 
unrepaired  and  out  of  commission,  and  your 
whole  sea-coast  exposed  without  defences  of  an; 
kind,  the  responsibility  should  not  rest  upon  his 
shoulders.    It  is  as  well,  said  Mr.  K.,  to  fpcsk 
plainly  on  this  subject.'    Our  position  with  re- 
gard to  France  was  known  to  all  who  heard  hin 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  not,  in  liis 
opinion,  justify  prudent  men,  men  who  looi;  to 
the  prcsei-vation  of  tho  rights  and  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  in  withholding  tho  means,  the  most 
ample  means,  to  maintain  those  rights  andp» 
servo  unimpaired  that  honor. 
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"Mr.  K.  said,  while  ho  waafrectoconfbasthat 
(])S  proposed  appropriation  was  not  In  its  tenns 
altogether  as  speciHo  as  he  could  hare  wished 
it,  he  coiil<l«  not  viow  it  in  tho  light  which  had, 
or  locnied  to  have,  so  much  alarmed  tho  senator 
(h)m  MasHachusettfl,  and  others  who  had  spoken 
on  tho  subject.     We  aro  told,  said  Mr.  K.,  that 
the  adoption  of  tho  amendment  mado  by  tho 
llouBo  will  prostrate  the  fortress  of  tho  consti- 
tution and  Dury  tmder  its  ruins  the  libt^rtics  of 
(tit  ticoplo.    Ho  had  too  long  been  accuHtomed 
to  the  course  of  debate  hero,  particularly  in  times 
of  high  pCTty  excitement,  to  pav  much  attention 
to  bold  assertion  or  violent  (fenunciation.    In 
what,  ho  asked,  does  it  violate  tho  constitution  ? 
Does  it  give  to  tho  President  tho  power  of  de- 
claring war  1    You  have  been  told,  and  told  tru- 
ly by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan], that  this  power  alone  belongs  to  Con- 
pas;  nor  does  this  bill  in  tho  slightest  degree 
impair  it.    Docs  it  authorize  the  raising  of 
armies  ?    No,  not  ono  man  can  bo  enlitted  be- 
yond the  number  required  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  your  little  army ;  and  whether  you  pass  this 
amendment  or  not^  that  power  is  already  pos- 
Ksted  under  existmg  laws.    Is  it,  said  Mr.  K., 
even  unprecedented  and  unsual  1    A  little  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  our  government  must 
tatiiiry  all  who  heard  him,  that  it  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

"During  tho  whole  period  of  tho  admini^f^- 
tions  of  General  Washington  and  tho  elder 
Adams,  all  appropriations  were  general,  apply- 
ing  a  gross  sum  for  tho  expcndituru  of  the  difler- 
cnt  departments  of  the  government,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President;  and  it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Jefferson  camo  into  office,  that,  at  his  re- 
commendation, specific  appropriations  were 
adopted.  Was  the  constitution  violated,  broken 
down,  and  destroyed,  under  tho  administration 
of  the  father  of  his  country  1  Or  did  tho  for- 
tress to  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
on  this  occasion,  clings  so  fondly,  tumble  into 
ruin,  when  millions  wore  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  to  bo  disposed  of  for  a 
designated  object,  but,  in  every  thing  else,  subject 
to  his  unlimited  discretion  1  No,  said  Mr.  K., 
our  liberties  remained  unimpaired ;  and,  he  trust- 
ed in  God,  would  so  remain  for  centuries  yet  to 
come,  He  would  not  urge  his  confidence  in  the 
distinguished  individual  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  reason  why  this  amendment  should 
pass;  ho  was  in  favor  of  limiting  executive 
discretion  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  circumstan- 
ces may  present  themselves,  causes  may  exist, 
which  would  place  it  out  of  tho  power  of  Con- 
gress promptly  to  meet  the  emergency.  To 
whom,  then,  should  they  look  1  Surely  to  the 
j  head  of  the  government — to  the  man  selected  by 
the  people  to  guard  their  rights  and  protect  their 
interests.  He  put  it  to  senators  to  say  whether, 
in  a  possible  contingency,  which  all  would  under- 
Bland,  our  forts  should  not  bo  armed,  or  ships 
I  put  in  conunission  1  None  will  venture  to  gain- 
)  u;  it.   Yet  the  extent  to  which  such  armament 


should  bo  carried  nuist,  fVnm  tho  very  r.cceMsity 
of  the  case,  bo  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
Preiddcnt.  From  tho  position  he  occupies,  no 
ono  can  bo  so  competent  to  form  a  correct  Judg> 
ment,  and  ho  could  not,  if  ho  would,  apply  the 
money  to  other  objects  than  tho  defences  of  the 
country.  Mr.  K.  said  ho  would  not,  at  this  last 
moment  of  the  session,  when  time  was  so  very  pre- 
cious, further  dutiun  the  Senate  than  to  express 
his  deep  apprehension,  his  alarm,  lest  this  most 
important  bill  should  bo  lost  by  this  conflict  be> 
tweon  the  two  Houses.  He  would  beg  of  senft* 
tors  to  reflect  on  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  might  ensue.  Ho  would  again  entreat 
tho  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  bis 
motion,  and  ask  a  conference,  and  thus  leave 
some  ruasunable  (ground  for  hope  of  ultimate 
agreement  on  this  most  important  subject." 

Tho  motion  wm  persisted  in,  and  tho  "  adhcr- 
encu"  carried  b^  u  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  seven- 
teen.   Tho  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yk  AS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhc-jn,  Clajr, 
Clayton.  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborongh, 
Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore, 
Naudain,  Poindextcr,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
llobbins,  Silsbce,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlin- 
Kon,  Tyler,  Wuggaman,  Webster,  White. — 29. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama, 
King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Kugples,  Rob- 
inson, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wright.^ 

Upon  being  notified  of  this  vote,  tho  House 
took  the  conciliatory  step  of  "insisting;"  and 
asked  n  conference."  Tho  Senate  agreed  to 
tho  request — appointed  a  committee  on  its  part, 
which  was  met  by  another  on  tho  part  of  the 
House,  which  could  not  agree  about  tho  three 
millions ;  and  while  engaged  in  these  attempts 
at  concord,  the  existence  of  tho  Congress  termi- 
nated. It  was  after  midnight ;  tho  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  March  had  commenced;  many 
members  said  their  power  was  at  an  end — others 
that  it  would  continue  till  twelve  o'clock,  noon ; 
for  it  was  that  hour,  on  tho  3d  of  March,  1789, 
that  the  first  Congress  commenced  its  existence, 
and  that  day  should  only  be  counted  half,  and 
the  half  of  tho  next  day  taken  to  make)out  two 
complete  years  for  each  Congress.  To  this  it 
was  answered  that,  in  law,  there  are  no  fractions 
of  a  day ;  that  tho  whole  day  counted  in  a  legal 
transac  tion :  in  the  birth  of  a  measure  or  of  a  man. 
The  first  day  that  tho  first  Congress  sat  was  the 
day  of  its  birth,  without  looking  to  the  hour  at 
which  it  formed  a  quorum ;  the  day  a  man  was 
bom  was  the  day  of  bis  birth,  and  he  counted 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
day,  and  not  from  the  hour  and  minute  at  which 
he  entered  the  world — a  rule  which  would  rob  all 
the  aftemoon-bom  children  of  more  or  le&3  of  the 
day  on  which  they  wore  bom,  and  postpone  their 
majority  until  the  day  after  their  birthday. 
While  these  disquisitions  were  going  on,  many 
members  were  going  off;  and  the  Senate  hear- 
ing nothing  from  the  House,  dispatched  a  mes- 
sage to  it,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  "  re- 
spectfully to  remind  it"  of  the  disagreement  on 
the  fortification  bill ;  on  receiving  which  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Gambreleng,  chairman  of  conference, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ilouiie,  stood  up  and  said : 

"That  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  had  met,  and  had  concurred  in  an  amend- 
ment which  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  him.  It 
proposed  an  unconditional  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  arming  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
repairs  of  and  equipping  our  vessels  of  war — an 
amount  totally  inadequate,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired, and  more  than  was  necessary,  if  it  should 
not  be.  When  he  came  into  the  House  from 
the  conference,  they  were  calling  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  resolution  to  pay  the  compensation 
due  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Letcher). 
He  voted  on  that  resolution,  but  there  was  no 
quorum  voting.  On  a  subsequent  proposition 
to  adjourn,  the  ayes  and "  noes  were  called,  and 
again  there  was  no  quorum  voting.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  present  to  the 
House  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Ho  regretted  the  loss,  not  only 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  whole  fortification  bill ;  but  let 
the  responsibility  fall  where  it  ought — on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  House  had 
discharged  its  duty  to  the  country.  It  had  sent 
the  fortification  bill  to  the  Senate,  with  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  entirely  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  Senate  had  rejected  that  ap- 
propriation, without  even  deigning  to  propose 
any  amendment  whatever,  either  in  form  or 
amount.  The  House  sent  it  a  second  time ;  and 
a  second  time  no  amendment  was  proposed,  but 
the  reverse ;  the  Senate  adhureci,  without  coa- 
desccnding  to  ask  even  a  conference.  Had  that 
body  asked  a  conference,  in  the  first  instance, 
some  provision  would  have  been  made  for  de- 
fence, and  the  fortification  .bill  would  have  been 
saved  before  the  hour  arrived  which  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. As  it  was,  the  committees  did  not  con- 
cur till  this  House  had  ceased  to  exist—  the  aj-cs 
and  noes  had  been  twice  taken  without  a  quo- 
rum— the  bill  was  evidently  lost,  and  the  Senate 
must  tako  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try defenceless.  Ho  could  not  feel  authorized 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  situated  as  it 


was,  and  at  this  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  if 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence proposed  to  do  it,  he  should  make  no  ob- 
jection, though  he  believed  such  a  proposition 
utterly  ineffectual  at  this  hour ;  for  no  member 
could,  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  be  compelled 
to  vote." 

Many  members  said  the  time  was  out.  and 
that  there  had  been  no  quorum  for  two  hours. 
A  count  was  had,  and  a  quorum  not  found.  The 
members  were  requested  to  pass  through  tellers, 
and  did  so :  only  eight-two  present.  Mr.  Job 
Y.  Mason  informed  the  House  that  the  Senate 
had  adjourned ;  then  the  House  did  the  eame- 
making  the  adjournment  in  due  form,  aflcr  arote 
of  thanks  to  the  speaker,  and  hearing  his  part 
ing  address  in  return. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EEVKNUE. 

Propositions  for  distributing  the  public  land 
revenue  among  the  States,  had  become  common, 
to  be  succeeded  by  others  to  distribute  the  lands 
themselves,  and  finally  the  Custom  Hiuse  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  that  of  the  lands.    The  progress 
of  distribution  was  natural  and  inevitable  in  that 
direction,  when  once  begun.    Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  had  opposed,  these  proposed  distriba- 
tions  as  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  demoraliz- 
ing ;  but  after  his  junction  with  Mr.  Clay,  lie 
began  to  favoi  them ;  but  still  with  the  salvoci 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.    With  tkis 
view,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  WA 
he  moved  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  cstcnt 
of  executive  patronage,  the  increase  of  pullif 
expenditure,  and  the  incrca.'ie  of  the  number  of 
person,s  employed  or  fed  by  the  federal  govera-  i 
ment;  and  ho  asked  for  a  select  committee  oi 
six  to  report  upon  his  resolution.    Both  motioii 
were  granted  by  the  Senate ;  and,  accordinj » 
parliamentary  law,  and  the  principles  of  to 
legislation  (which  always  accord  a  comniiitee 
favorable  to  the  object  proposed),  the  mtmte 
of  the  committee  were  appointed  upon  the  scki'- 1 
tion  of  the  six  which  he  wished.    They  lure; 
Messrs.  Webster,  Southard,  Bibb,  King  of  Ge«^ 
gia,  and  Benton— which,  with  himself,  would 
make  six.    Mr.  Webster  declined,  and  Mr,  Poin- 
dexter  was  appointed  in  his  place;  Mr.Souti' 
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arddidnot  act;  and  the  committee,  consisting 
of  five,  stood,  politically,  three  against  the  ad- 
ministration— two  for  it ;  and  was  thus  a  frustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun's  plan  of  having  an  impartial 
committee,  taken  equally  from  the  three  politi- 
cal parties.     He  had  proposed  the  committee 
upon  the  basis  of  three  political  parties  in  the 
Senate,  desiring  to  have  two  members  from  each 
party ;  giving  as  a  reason  for  that  desire,  that 
he  wished  to  go  into  the  examination  of  the  im- 
portant inquiry  proposed,  with  a  committee  free 
from  all  prejudice,  and  calculated  to  give  it  an 
impartial  consideration.   This  division  into  three 
parties  was  not  to  the  taste  of  all  the  members ; 
and  hence  the  refusal  of  some  to  serve  upon 
it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  existence  of 
three  parties  was  proposed  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  senatorial  action,  and  did  not  succeed.    The 
actual  committee  classed  democratically,  but 
with  the  majority  opposed  to  the  administration. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  sub-committee  of  three 
was  formed — Mr.  Calhoun  of  course  at  its  head 
—to  draw  up  a  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  full  committee :  and  of  this  sub-committee 
a  majority  was  against  the  administration.  Very 
soon  the  committee  was  assembled  to  hear  the 
report  read.    I  was  surprised  at  it — both  at  the 
quickness  of  the  preparation  and  the  character 
of  the  paper.    It  was  an  elaborate,  ingenious 
and  plausible  attack  upon  the  administration, 
accusing  it  of  having  doubled  the  expenses  of 
the  government — of  having  doubled  the  number 
of  persons  employed  or  supported  by  it— of  hold- 
ing the  public  moneys  in  illegal  custody — of  ex- 
ercising a  patronage  tending  to  corruption — 
the  whole  the  result  of  an  over  full  treasury, 
which  there  was  no  way  to  deplete  but  by  a 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the 
States ;  for  which  purpose  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  would  be  necessary ;  and  was  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Benton  heard  the  reading  in  silence ; 
and  when  finished  declared  his  dissent  to  it : 
Mid  he  should  make  no  minority  report — a  kind 
of  reports  which  he  always  disliked ;  but  when 
read  in  the  Senate  he  should  rise  in  his  place  and 
oppose  it.    Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  sided  with 
I  Mr.  Benton ;  and  thus  the  report  wont  in.    Mr. 
I  Calhoun  read  it  himself  at  the  secretary's  table, 
and  moved  its  printing.    Mr.  Poindexter  moved 
an  extra  number  of  30,000  copies ;  and  spoke  at 
length  in  support  of  his  motion,  and  in  favor  of 
the  report   Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  followed  hun 


agtunst  the  report:  and  Mr.  Benton  followed 
Mr.  King  on  the  same  side.  On  the  subject  of 
the  increase  of  expenditures  doubled  within  the 
time  mentioned,  he  showed  that  it  came  from 
extraordinary  objects,  not  bck^ging  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  but  temporary  in 
their  nature  and  transient  in  their  existence; 
namely,  the  expenses  of  removing  the  Indians, 
the  Indian  war  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
pension  act  of  1832 ;  which  carried  up  the  revo- 
lutionary pensions  from  $355,000  per  annum  to 
$3,500,000— just  tenfold^-and  by  an  act  which 
the  friends  of  the  administration  opposed.  Ho 
showed  also  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  or  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, came  in  a  great  degree  from  the  same 
measure  which  carried  up  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners from  17,000  to  40,000.  On  the  subject 
of  the  illegal  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it 
was  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  custody 
was  not  illegal ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  the  de- 
posit regulation  bill  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration. 
Having  vindicated  the  administration  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  and  the  illegal  custody 
of  the  public  moneys,  Mr.  Benton  came  to  the 
main  part  of  the  report — the  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury, its  distribution  for  eight  years  among  tho 
States  (just  the  period  to  cover  two  presidential 
elections) ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  tho 
constitution  to  permit  that  distribution  to  bo 
made :  and  here  it  is  right  that  the  report  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  Having  assumed 
the  annual  surplus  to  be  nine  millions  for  eight 
years — until  the  compromise  of  1833  worked 
out  its  problem ; — that  this  surplus  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  there  was  no  legitimate  object  of 
federal  care  on  which  it  could  be  expended,  the 
report  brought  out  distribution  as  the  only  prac- 
tical depletion  of  tho  treasury,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  the  corruptions  which  an  exuberant 
treasury  engendered.    It  proceeded  thus : 

"  But  if  nosubject  of  expenditure  can  be  select- 
ed on  which  the  surplus  can  be  safely  expended, 
and  if  neither  the  revenue  nor  expenditure  can, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  reduced,  tho 
next  inquiry  in,  what  is  to  bo  done  with  tho 
surplus,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  will  probably 
equal,  on  an  average,  for  the  next  eight  years, 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just  wants  or 
the  government  ?  A  surplus  of  which,  unless 
some  siifo  disposition  can  be  made,  all  other 
means  of  reducing  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tire  must  prove  ineficctual. 
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"  Your  committee  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  question ;  but  believing  that  the  very 
existence  of  our  institutions,  and  with  them  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  investigation,  they  have  carefully 
explored  the  whole  ground,  and  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  is,  that  but  one  means  has  occurred 
to  them  holding  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  A  few  preliminary  remarks  will  bo 
necessary  to  explam  their  views. 

"  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  our  situation, 
there  is  ouo  consolation :  that  the  danger  from 
Executive  patronage,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  ex- 
cess of  revenue,  must  be  temporary.  Assuming 
that  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be  left 
undisturbed,  by  its  provisions  the  income,  after 
the  year  1842,  's  to  be  reduced  to  the  economi- 
cal wants  of  the  government.  The  government, 
then,  is  in  a  state  of  passage  from  one  where  the 
revenue  is  excessive,  to  another  in  which,  at  a 
fixed  and  no  distant  period,  it  will  be  reduced 
to  its  proper  limits.  The  difficulty  in  the  in- 
termediate time  is,  that  the  revenue  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  expenditure,  nor  the  ex- 
penditure, without  great  danger,  raised  to  the 
revenue,  for  reasons  already  explained.  How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ?  It  might  seem 
that  the  simple  and  natural  means  would  be,  to 
vest  the  surplus  in  some  safe  and  profitable  stock, 
to  accumulate  for  future  use ;  but  the  difficulty 
in  such  a  course  will,  on  examination,  be  found 
insuperable. 

"  At  the  very  commencement,  in  selecting  the 
stock,  there  would  be  great,  if  not  insurmounta- 
ble, difficulties.  No  one  would  think  of  invest- 
ing the  surplus  in  bank  stock,  against  which 
there  are  so  many  and  such  decisive  reasons  that 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  state  them  5  nor 
would  the  objections  bo  less  decisive  against 
vesting  in  the  stock  of  the  States,  which  would 
create  the  dangerous  relation  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor between  the  government  and  the  r.iembers 
of  the  Union.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, and  that  some  stock  perfectly  safe  wus 
selected,  there  would  still  remain  another  that 
could  not  be  surmounted.  There  cannot  be 
found  a  stock,  with  an  interest  in  its  favor  suffl- 
eiently  strong  to  compete  with  the  interests 
which,  with  a  large  surplus  revenue,  will  be  ever 
found  in  favor  of  expenditures.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious  to  all  who  have  the  least  experi- 
ence, or  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject, 
that  were  a  fund  selected  in  which  to  vest  the 
surplus  revenue  for  future  use,  there  would  \>o 
found  in  practice  a  constant  conflict  between  the 
interest  in  favor  of  some  local  or  favorite  scheme 
of  expenditure,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  stock. 
Nor  can  it  bo  less  obvious  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  former  would  prove  far  stronger  than  the 
latter.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  surplus,  bo 
it  ever  so  great,  would  be  absorbed  by  appro- 
priations, instead  of  being  vested  in  the  stock ; 
and  the  scheme,  of  course,  would,  in  practice, 
prore  an  abortion  1  which  brings  us  back  to  the 


ori^nal  inquiry,  how  is  the  surplus  to  be  d!i. 
posed  of  until  the  excess  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
just  and  economical  wants  of  the  governnient? 

"  After  bestowing  on  this  question,  on  the  sue. 
cessftil  solution  of  which  so  much  depends  tii« 
most  deliberate  attention,  your  committee  as 
they  have  already  stated,  can  advise  but  one 
means  by  which  it  can  be  efiected ;  and  that  is, 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  authorizbr 
the  temporary  distribution  of  the  surplus  revcs 
nue  among  the  States  till  the  3'ear  1843 ;  Trheo. 
as  has  been  shown,  the  income  and  expenditure 
will  be  equalizc<l. 

"  Your  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  many 
and  fatal  objections  to  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  sj'sleraof 
this  government.    They  admit  them  to  be  m 
great  as  can  well  be  imagined.    The  proposition 
itself,  that  the  government  should  collect  raonej 
for  the  purpose  of  such  distribution,  or  should 
distribute  a  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetua- 
ting taxes,  is  too  absurd  to  require  refutation' 
and  yet  what  would  be  when  applied,  as  suiv 
posed,  so  absurd  and  pernicious,  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  in  the  present  ext^ao^ 
dinary  and  deeply  disordered  state  of  our  affain 
not  only  useful  and  salutary,  but  indispensable 
to  the  restoration  of  the  body  politic  to  a  sound 
condition ;  just  as  some  potent  medicine,  whick 
it  would  be  dangerous  and  absurd  to  prcscritie 
to  the  healthy,  may,  to  the  diseased,  be  the  onlr 
means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death.   Distrf^ 
bution,  as  proposed,  is  not  for  the  preposterous 
and  dangerous  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  k 
distribution,  or  of  distributing  the  surplus  as  j 
means  of  perpetuating  a  system  of  dutits  or 
taxes ;  but  a  temporary  measure  to  dispose  li  \ 
an  unavoidable  surplus  while  therevemieisiu 
the  course  of  re<iuction.  and  which  cannot  Ix 
otherwise  disposed  of,  witiiout  greatly  ajmrant- 
ing  a  disease  that  threatens  the  most  dan^-erw 
consequences;  and  which  holds  out  \io\K.iA 
only  of  arresting  its  further  progress,  but  ilso  j 
of  restoring  the  body  politic  to  a  state  of  healti 
and  vigor.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  a  fiwob-  j 
survations  will  suffice  to  illustrate. 

•'  It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  tint  j 
the  eflccts  of  distribution  of  the  surplus  woulj  1 
be  to  place  the  interests  of  the  States,  on  li  j 
questions  of  expenditure,  in  opposition  to  ei- 
penditure,  as  every  reduction  of  expense  ffoaH  I 
necessarily  increase  the  sum  to  be  distribuKJ 
among  the  States.  The  efiect  of  this  would  In  I 
to  convert  them,  through  their  interests,  m  I 
faitliful  and  vigilant  sentinels  on  the  sided  I 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  expenditon  I 
of  this  government ;  and  would  thus  powcrfiillr  j 
tend  to  restore  the  government,  in  its  liicil  I 
action,  to  the  plain  and  honest  simpUcily  cf fii- 1 
mer  days. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  I 
the  power  which  tne  distribution  amongltal 
States  would  bring  to  bear  against  the  eipen^ 
ture  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  retrai 
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the  disbursements  of  the  government,  would  be 
80  strong,  as  not  only  to  curtail  useless  or  im- 
proper expenditure,  but  also  the  useful  and  ne- 
cessary.   Such,  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, if  the  process  were  too  long  continued ; 
but  in  the  present  irregular  and  excessive  action 
of  the  system,  when  its  centripetal  force  threat- 
ens to  concentrate  all  its  powers  in  a  single  de- 
rartment,  tlio  fear  that  the  action  of  this  govem- 
inent  will  be  too  much  reduced  by  the  measure 
under  consideration,  in  the  short  period  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  limit  its  operation,  is  without 
just  foundation.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  be  applied  in  the  present 
diseased  state  of  the  government,  its  effect  would 
be  like  that  of  some  powerful  alterative  medi- 
cine operating  just  long  enough  to  change  the 
present  morbid  action,  but  not  sufficiently  long 
to  superinduce  another  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

"But  it  may  be  objected  that,  though  the  dis- 
tribution might  reduce  all  useless  expenditure, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  give  additional  power 
to  the  interest  in  favor  of  taxation.    It  is  not 
denied  that  such  would  be  its  tendency ;  and, 
if  the  danger  from  increased  duties  or  taxes  was 
at  this  time  as  great  as  that  from  a  surplus  re- 
venue, the  objection  would  be  fatal ;  but  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  in  proposing  the  mcasurc,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  act  of  March  2, 1833,  will  re- 
main undisturbed.    It  is  on  the  strength  of  this 
assumption  that  the  measure  is  proposed,  and, 
s  it  is  believed,  safely  proposed. 
"  It  may,  however,  bo  said  that  the  distribu- 
tion may  create,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  an 
appetite  in  its  favor  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  its  adoption  as  a  permanent  measure.   It  may 
indeed  tend  to  excite  such  an  appetite,  short  as  is 
the  period  proposed  for  its  operation ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  danger  is  Lr  ;aore  than  coun- 
tervailed by  the  fact  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  authorize  the  distri- 
bution would  place  the  power  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislative  construction ;  and  thus  efiectually 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  a  per- 
manent measure ;  as  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  ever  assent  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitut'on  to  authorize 
a  distribution,  except  as  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure, applicable  to  some  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  country  like  the  present. 
,  ''Giving,  however,  to  these  and  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged,  all  the  force  that  can  be 
claimed  for  them,  it  must  be  remembered  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  measure  Reposed 
is  or  is  not  liable  to  this  or  that  objection,  but 
whether  any  other  less  objectionable  can  bo 
devised  \  or  rather,  whether  there  is  any  other, 
which  promises  the  least  prospect  of  relief,  that 
can  be  applied.    Let  not  the  delusion  prevail 
that  the  disease,  after  running  through  its  uatu- 
ral  course,  will  terminate  of  itself,  without  fetal 
[consequences.    Experience  is  opposed  to  such 
[Uticipationsk    Many  and  striking  are  the  ex- 


amples of  free  States  perishing  under  that  excess 
of  patronage  which  now  affiicts  ours.  It  mav, 
in  fact,  bo  said  with  truth,  that  all  or  nearly 
all  diseases  which  afflict  free  governments  may 
bo  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  excess  of  re- 
venue and  expenditure ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
rally  around  the  government  a  powerful,  cor- 
rupt, and  subservient  corps — a  corps  ever  obe- 
dient to  its  will,  and  ready  to  sus^n  it  in  every 
measure,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  which, 
if  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  not  eradicated, 
must  ultimately  render  the  government  stronger 
than  the  people. 

"  What  progress  this  dangerous  disease  has 
already  made  in  our  country  it  is  not  for  your 
committee  to  say ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  the 
present  symptoms ;  on  the  almost  unbounded 
extent  of  executive  patronage,  wielded  by  a  sin- 
gle will ;  the  surplus  revenue,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  within  proper  limits  in  less  than  seven 
years — a  period  which  covers  two  presidential 
elections,  on  both  of  which  all  this  mighty  power 
and  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear ;  and  when 
they  consider  that,  with  the  vast  patronage  and 
influence  of  this  government,  tb^t  of  adl  the 
States  acting  in  concert  with  it  will  be  com- 
bined, there  are  just  groimds  to  fear  thai  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  so  many  other  free  gov- 
ernments must  also  befall  ours,  unless,  indeed, 
some  effectual  remedy  be  forthwith  applied. 
It  is  under  this  impression  that  your  comnnittee 
have  suggested  the  one  proposal ;  not  as  free 
from  all  objections,  but  as  the  only  one  of  8u£8- 
cicnt  power  to  arrest  the  disease  and  to  restore 
the  body  politic  to  a  sound  condition ;  and  they 
have  accordingly  reported  a  resolution  so  to 
amend  the  constitution  that  the  money  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year  till 
the  1st  of  January,  1843,  deducting  therefrom 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  meet  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  shall  annually  be  distributed 
among  the  States  and  Territories,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
the  sum  to  be  distributed  to  bo  divided  into  as 
many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  adding  two  for  each  ter- 
ritory and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  a  num- 
ber of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both 
Houses,  and  to  the  territories,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  shares  each.    Supposing 
the  surplus  to  be  distributed  should  average 
^9,000,000  annually,  as  estimated,  it  would  give 
to  each  share  g3O,405 ;  which  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  from  a 
State  will  show  the  amount  to  which  any  State 
will  be  entitled." 


The  report  being  here  introduced  to  speak  for 
itself,  the  reply  also  is  introduced  as  delivered 
upon  the  instant,  and  found  in  the  Congress 
register  of  debates,  thus : 

"  Mr.  Benton  next  came  to  the  proportion  in 
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the  report  to  amend  the  constitution  for  eight 
years,  to  enable  Congress  to  make  distribution 
among  the  States,  Territorios,  and  District  of 
Columbia,  of  the  annual  surplus  of  public 
money.  The  surplus  is  carefully  calculated  at 
$9,000^000  |>er  annum  for  eight  years ;  and  the 
rule  of  distribution  assumed  goes  to  divide  that 
sum  into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress ;  each  State  to 
take  shares  according  to  her  representation ; 
which  the  report  shows  would  give  for  each 
share  precisely  $30,405 ;  and  then  leaves  it  to 
the  State  itself,  by  a  little  ciphering,  in  multi- 
plying the  aforesaid  sum  of  $30,405  by  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
which  it  may  have  in  Congress,  to  calculate  the 
annual  amount  of  the  stipend  it  would  receive. 
This  process  the  report  extends  through  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years ;  so  that  the  whole  sum  to 
be  divided  to  the  States,  Territories,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  will  amount  to  seventy-two 
millions  of  dollars. 

"  Of  all  the  propositions  which  he  ever  wit- 
nessed, brought  forward  to  astonish  the  senses, 
to  confound  recollection,  and  to  make  him 
doubt  the  reality  of  a  past  or  a  present  scene, 
this  proposition,  said  Mr.  B.,  eclipses  and  dis- 
tances the  whole !  "WTiat !  the  senate  of  the 
United  States — not  only  the  same  Senate,  but 
the  same  members,  sitting  in  the  same  chairs, 
looking  in  each  others'  faces,  remembering  what 
each  had  said  only  a  few  short  months  ago 
—now  to  be  called  upon  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  pupose  of  dividing  seventy-two  millions 
of  surplus  money  in  the  treasury ;  when  that 
same  treasury  was  proclaimed,  afQrmed,  vatici- 
nated, and  proved,  upon  calculations,  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  last  session,  to  be  sinking 
into  bankruptcy !  that  it  would  be  destitute  of 
revenue  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  could  never 
be  replenished  until  the  deposits  were  restored ! 
the  bonk  rechartered !  and  the  usurper  and  des- 
pot driven  from  the  high  place  which  he  dis- 
honored and  abused !  This  was  the  cry  then ; 
the  cry  which  resounded  through  this  chamber 
for  six  long  months,  and  was  wafted  upon  every 
breeze  to  every  quarter  of  the  Kepublic,  to 
alarm,  agitate,  disquiet  and  enrage  the  people. 
The  author  of  this  report,  and  the  whole  party 
with  which  he  marchetl  under  the  oriflamme 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  filled  the 
Union  with  this  cry  of  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
predicted  the  certain  and  speedy  downfall  of  the 
administration,  from  the  want  of  money  to  cany 
on  the  operations  of  the  government. 

"FMr.  Calhoun  here  rose  and  wished  to  know 
of  Mr.  Benton  whether  he  meant  to  include  him 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  predicted  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.] 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  answer  the  gentleman 
by  telling  him  an  anecdote.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  drummer  taken  prisoner  in  the  low  coun- 
tries by  the  videttes  of  Marshal  Saxo,  under 
drounistances  which  deprived  him  of  the  pro- 


tection of  the  laws  of  war.    About  to  be  shot, 
the  poor  drummer  plead  in  his  defence  that  \» 
was  a  non-combatant ;  he  did  not  fight  and  liill 
people ;  he  did  nothins,  he  said,  but  beat  1^ 
drum  in  the  rear  of  the  line.    But  he  was  an- 
swered, so  much  the  worse ;  that  he  made  other 
people  fight,  and  kill  one  another,  by  dririiig 
them  on  with  that  drum  of  his  in  the  rear  of 
the  lino ;  and  so  he  should  sufier  for  it.   Mr. 
B.  hoped  that  the  story  would  be  understood, 
and  that  it  would  be  received  by  the  gentleman 
as  an  answer  to  his  question ;  as  neither  in  law, 
politics,  nor  war,  was  there  any  difference  be- 
tween what  a  man  did  by  himself,  and  did  b; 
another.    Bo  that  as  it  may,  said  Mr.  B.|the 
strangeness  of  the  scene  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  remains  the  same.    Last  year  it  was  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  and  a  beggared  government; 
now  it  is  a  treasury  gorged  to  bursting  with 
surplus  millions,  and  a  government  trnmpline 
down  liberty,  contaminating  morals,  bribing  and 
wielding  vast  masses  of  people,  from  the  unem- 
ployable funds  of  countless  treasures.  Such  are 
the  scenes  which  the  two  sessions  present;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  for  the  fatal  speeches  of 
that  fatal  session  have  gone  forth  to  allthebo> 
ders  of  the  republic.    They  were  printed  iiere 
by  the  myriad,  franked  by  members  by  tlie  ton 
weight,  freighted  to  all  parts  by  a  decried  and 
overwhelmed  Post  Office,  and  paid  for!  paid 
for !  by  whom  1  Thanks  for  one  thing,  at  least! 
The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
bank  (Mr.  Tyler's  report)  effected  the  exhuma- 
tion  of  one    mass — one  mass  of  hidden  and 
buried  putridity;  it  was  the  printing  account 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  will  long  live  in  the 
history  of  our  country  under  the  odious  appel- 
lation of  the  panic  session.    That  printing  ac- 
count has  been  dug  up;  is  the  black  vomit  of 
the  bank !  and  ho  knew  the  medicine  which 
could  bring  forty  such  vomits  from  the  foul 
stomach  of  the  old  red  harlot.    It  was  tiie  me- 
dicine of  a  committee  of  investigation,  coa«ti- 
tuted  upon  parliamentary  principles ;  a  foninii!- 
tee,  composed,  in  its  majority,  of  those  who 
charged  misconduct,  and  evinced  a  disposition 
to  probe  every  oliarge  to  the  bottom ;  such « 
committee  as  the  Senate  had  appointed,  at  the , 
same  session,  not  for  the  bank,  but  for  the  post 
ofBce.  j 

"  Yes,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  not  only  the  tra- 
Bury  was  to  be  bankrupt,  but  the  currency  « 
to  be  ruined.  There  was  to  be  no  money.  Tin  I 
trash  in  the  treasury,  what  little  tlicrc  vi. 
was  to  be  nothing  but  depreciated  paper,  tki 
vile  issues  of  insovlent  pet  banks.  Silver,  sw 
United  States  bank  notes,  and  even  good  bills 
of  exchange,  were  all  to  go  off,  all  to  take  ta 
and  make  their  mournful  exit  together; » 
gold !  that  was  a  trick  unworthy  of  counte- 
nance ;  a  gull  to  bamboozle  the  simple,  and  to 
insult  the  intelligent,  until  the  fall  dectioB 
were  over.  Ruin,  rum,  ruin  to  the  currency, 
waa  the  lugubrious  cry  of  the  day,  and  thesw 
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rowAil  burden  of  the  speech  for  six  long  monthe. 
Kow,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  there  is  to  bo  money,  real  good  money,  in 
the  treasury,  such  as  the  fiercest  haters  of  the 
pet  banks  would  wish  to  have  ;  and  that  not  a 
little,  since  seventy-two  millions  of  surpluses 
iire  proposed   to  be  drawn  from  that  same 
empty  treasury  in  the  brief  space  of  eight  years. 
Not  a  word  about  ruined  currency  now.    Not  a 
word  about  the  currency  itselfi    The  very  word 
seeas  to  bo  dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of  gen- 
tlemen. All  lips  closed  tight,  all  tongues  huslied 
gtiU,  all  allusion  avoided,  to  that  once  dear 
phrase.    The  silver  currency  doubled  in  a  year ; 
four  millions  of  gold  coins  in  half  a  year ;  ex- 
changes reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  uniform 
rates  j  the  whole  expenses  of  Congress  paid  in 
pold ;  working  people  receiving  gold  and  silver 
for  their  ordinary  wages.    Such  are  the  results 
which  have  confounded  the  prophets  of  wo, 
silenced  the  tongues  of  lamentation,  expelled 
the  word  currency   from   our  debates;  and 
brought  the  people  to  question,  if  it  cannot 
bring  thcnlselves,  to  doubt,  the  future  infalli- 
bility of  those  undaunted  alarmists  who  still 
go  forward  with  new  and  confident  predictions, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  so  recently  and 
so  conspicuously  deceived  in  their  vaticinations 
of  a  ruined  currency,  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
abeggard  government. 

"But  here  we  are,  said  Mr.  B.,  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  proposition  to  alter  tho  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of 
eight  years,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  surplus  reve- 
nue ;  and  a  most  dazzling,  seductive,  and  fasci- 
nating scheme  is  presented ,  no  less  than  nine 
millions  a  year  for  eight  consecutive  years.  It 
took  like  wildfire,  Mr.  B.  said,  and  he  had  seen 
a  member— no,  that  might  seem  too  particular 
—he  had  seen  a  gentleman  who  looked  upon  it 
as  establishing  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of  our 
America,  establishing  a  new  test  for  the  forma- 
tion of  parties,  bringing  a  new  question  into  all 
our  elections.  State  and  federal ;  and  operating 
the  political  salvation  and  elevation  of  all  who 
supported  it  and  the  immediate,  utter,  and  irre- 
trievable ix)litical  danination  of  all  who  opposed 
it.  But  Mr.  B.  dissented  from  the  novelty  of 
the  scheme.  It  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
taly  new  vamped  and  new  burnished,  for  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  the  same  proposition, 
only  to  bo  accomplished  in  a  different  way, 
which  was  brought  forward,  some  years  ago,  by 
a  senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dickerson) 
and  which  then  received  unmeasured  condem- 
nation, not  merely  for  unuonstitutionaUty,  but 
for  all  its  effects  and  consequences:  the  degra- 
dation of  mendicant  States,  receiving  their  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  bounty  of  the  federal 
government;  the  debauchment  of  the  public 
morals,  when  every  citizen  was  to  look  to  tho 
federal  treasury  for  money,  and  every  candidate 
for  office  was  to  outbid  his  competitor  in  offer- 
1  mgit;  the  consolidation  of  the  States,  thus  re- 
wlting  from  a  central  supply  of  revenue ;  the 
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folly  of  collecting  with  one  hand  to  pay  back 
with  the  other ;  and  both  hands  to  be  greased  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizen,  who  pays  one  man  to 
collect  the  mone^  from  him,  and  another  to 
bring  it  back  to  him,  minus  the  interest  and  the 
cost  of  a  double  operation  in  fetching  and  carry- 
ing; and  tho  eventual  and  inevitable  progress 
of  the  scheme  to  the  plunder  of  the  weaker  half 
of  the  Union  by  the  stronger;  when  the  stronger 
half  would  undoubtedly  throw  the  whole  bur- 
den of  raising  the  money  upon  the  weaker  half, 
and  then  take  the  main  portion  to  themselves. 
Such  were  the  main  objections  uttered  against 
this  plan,  seven  years  ago,  when  a  gallant  son 
of  South  Carolina  (General  Hayne)  stood  by 
his  (Mr.  B.'s)  side — no,  stood  before  him — and 
led  nim  in  the  fight  against  that  fatal  and  delu- 
sive scheme,  now  brought  forward  under  a  more 
sedusive,  dangerous,  alarming,  inexcusable,  un- 
justifiable, and  demoralizing  form. 

"  Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  it  is  not  only  the  revival 
of  the  same  plan  for  dividing  surplus  revenue, 
which  received  its  condemnation  on  this  floor, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago ;  but  it  is  the  modifica- 
tion, and  that  in  a  form  infinitely  worse  for  the 
new  States,  of  the  famous  land  bill  which  now 
lies  upon  our  table.  It  takes  up  the  object  of 
that  bill,  and  runs  away  with  it,  giving  nine  mil- 
lions where  that  gave  three,  and  leaves  the. au- 
thor of  that  bill  out  of  sight  behind ;  and  can 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that 
somebody  will  play  him  the  same  prank,  and 
come  forward  with  propositions  to  raise  and  di- 
vide twenty,  thirty,  forty  millions ;  and  thus  out- 
leap,  outjump,  and  outrun  him  in  the  'oce  of 
popularity,  just  as  far  as  he  himself  has  now 
outjumped,  outleaped,  and  outran,  the  author  of 
the  land  distribution  bill  1 

"  Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  this  scheme  for  dividing 
surplus  revenue  is  an  old  acquaintance  on  this 
floor ;  but  never  did  it  come  upon  this  floor  at  a 
time  so  inauspicious,  under  a  form  fco  question- 
able, and  upon  assumptions  so  unfounded  in  fact, 
so  delusive  in  argumenl;.  He  would  speak  of 
the  inauspiciousnoss  of  the  time  hereafter:  at 
present,  he  would  take  positions  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  f.ll  the  .arguments  of  fact  and  rea- 
son upon  which  this  monstrous  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution is  erect'jd  and  defended.  Condensed 
into  their  essence,  tlicbe  argui  .„nt8  are : 

"  1.  That  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  nine  mil- 
lions annually,  for  eight  years. 

'•  2.  That  there  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nue. 

"  3.  That  there  is  no  object  of  general  utility 
to  which  these  surpluses  can  be  applied. 

"4.  That  distribution  is  the  only  way  to  car- 
ry thein  off  without  poisoning  and  corrupting 
the  whole  body  politic. 

"  Mr.  B.  disputed  tho  whole  of  those  proposi- 
tions, and  would  undertake  to  show  each  tc  be 
unfounded  and  erroneous. 

"  1.  The  report  says  that  the  surplus  will  pro- 
bably equal,  on  the  average,  for  tho  next  eight 
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yean,  tho  Bum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just 
wants  of  the  government ;  and  in  a  subsequent 

Krt  it  says,  supposing  tho  surplus  to  be  distri- 
tcd  should  average  $19,000,000,  annually,  as 
estimated,  it  would  give  to  each  snare  $30,405, 
which,  multiplied  by  tho  senators  and  represen- 
tatives of  any  State,  would  show  the  sum  to 
which  it  would  bo  entitled.  Tho  amendment 
which  has  been  reported  to  carry  this  distribu- 
tion into  effect  is  to  take  effect  for  the  year  1835 
— tho  present  year — ond  to  continue  till  tho  1st 
day  of  January,  1843 ;  of  course  it  is  inclup'  .o 
of  1842,  and  makes  a  periofl  of  eight  yea  .>  for 
the  distribution  to  go  on.  The  amendment  con- 
tains a  blank,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
siun  which  is  to  bo  left  in  the  treasury  every 
year,  to  meet  contingent  and  unexpected  de- 
mands ;  and  tho  report  shows  that  this  blank  is 
to  be  filled  with  the  sum.  of  ^2,000,000.  Here, 
then,  is  the  totality  of  these  surpluses,  eleven 
millions  a  year,  for  eight  consecutive  years ;  but 
of  which  nino  millions  uro  to  bo  taken  annually 
for  distribution.  Now,  nino  times  eight  are 
scenty-two,  so  that  here  is  a  report  setting 
forth  the  enormous  sum  of  $72,000,000  of  mere 
surplus,  after  satisfying  all  the  just  wants  of  the 
government,  and  leaving  two  mUlions  in  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  held  up  for  distribution,  and  to  ex- 
cite tho  people  to  clamor  for  their  shares  of  such 
a  great  and  dazzling  prize.  At  the  samo  time, 
Mr.  B.  said,  there  would  be  no  such  surplus.  It 
.was  a  delusive  bait  held  out  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  the  people  for  the  spoils  of  their  country ; 
and  could  never  be  realized,  even  if  the  amend- 
ment for  authorizing  the  distribution  should  now 
pass!  Tho  seventy-two  millions  could  never  bo 
found ;  they  would  exist  nowhere  but  in  this 
report,  in  the  author's  imacrination,  and  in  the 
deluded  hopes  of  an  excited  community.  The 
seventy-two  millions  could  never  be  found ;  they 
would  turn  out  to  bo  the '  fellows  in  Kendal 
green  and  buckram  suits,'  which  figured  so 
largely  in  e  imagination  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
— the  two-and-fifty  men  in  buckram  which  the 
valiant  old  knight  received  upon  his  point,  thus! 
[extending  a  pencil  in  the  attitude  of  defence]. 
The  calculations  of  the  author  of  the  report 
were  wild,  delusive,  astonishing,  incredible.  Ho 
(Mr.  B.)  could  not  limit  himself  to  the  epithet 
wild,  for  it  was  a  clear  case  of  hallucination. 

"  Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  treasury  report  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury,  communicated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 

Etiss,  an'1  containing  the  estimates  required  by 
w  of  the  expected  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  pi-escnt  year,  and  also  for  the  year  1836.  At 
pages  4  and  5  aro  the  estimates  for  the  present 
year ;  the  income  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  the 
cxpenditui-es  at  $19,683,540 ;  being  a  difference 
of  only  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
between  the  income  and  the  outlay ;  and  such 
is  tlio  chance  for  nino  millions  taken,  and  two 
left  in  tho  first  year  of  the  distribution.  At 
pages  10,  14,  15,  tho  revenue  for  1836  is  com- 
puted; and,  aficr  going  over  all  the  heads  of 


expense,  on  which  diminutions  will  probably  be 
made,  he  computes  the  income  and  outlay  of  th» 
year  at  about  equal ;  or  probably  a  little  snrplnj 
tO'  tho  amount  of  one  million.    These  are  the 
estimates,  said  Mr.  B.,  formed  upon  data  and 
coming  from  an  ofiiccr  making  reports  upon  his 
responsibility,  and  for  the  Icitislative  puidance 
of  Congress ;  and  to  which  wo  are  bound  to  (rive 
credence  until  they  are  shown,  to  be  incorrect 
J'crc,  then,  are  the  first  two  years  of  the  eieht 
disposed  of,  and  nothing  found  in  them  to  divide 
The  last  two  years  of  tho  term  could  be  dig! 
patched  even  more  quickly,  said  Jlr,  B.-  for 
every  body  that  understands  tho  compromise 
act  of  March,  1833,  must  know  that,  in  thclsst 
two  years  of  the  operation  of  that  act.  there 
would  Ik)  an  actual  deficit  in  tho  treasury.  Lcok 
at  tho  terms  of  the  act !    It  proceeds  by  slow 
and  insensible  degrees,  making  slight  dcductioK 
once  in  two  years,  until  the  years  1841  ainl 
1842,  when  it  ceases  crawling,  ond  commences 
jumping ;  and  leaps  down,  at  two  jumps,  to 
twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  articles 
which  pay  duty,  which  articles  aro  less  than  one 
half  of  our  importations.     Twenty  per  cent. 
upon  the  amount  of  goods  which  will  then  m 
duty  will  produce  but  little,  say  twelve  or  thii^ 
teen  millions,  upon  the  basis  of  sLxty  or  seventr 
millions  of  dutiable  articles  imported  then  which 
only  amount  to  forty-seven  millions  now.'  Then 
there  will  bo  no  surplus  at  all  for  one  half  the 
period  of  eight  years :  the  first  two  and  the  last 
two.    In  the  middle  period  of  four  years  there 
will  probably  be  a  surplus  of  two  cr  three  mil- 
lions ;  but  Air.  B.  took  i.ssue  upon  all  the  aliegs- 
tions  with  respect  to  it;  as  that  there  was » 
way  to  reduce  tho  revenue  withotit  disturbim 
the  compromise  act  of  Mareh,  1833;  that  there 
was  no  object  of  general  utility  to  which  it  could 
bo  applied ;  and  that  distribution  was  the  onlr 
way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"Equally  delusive,  and  profoundly  errone- 
ous, was  the  gentleman's  idea  of  the  surplnj 
which  could  bo  taken  out  of  tho  apprcptit 
tions.  True,  that  operation  could  be  perfom- 
ed  once,  and  but  once.  The  run  of  our  ti»  | 
sury  payments  show  that  about  one  qijirtff 
of  tho  year's  expenditure  is  not  paid  withii 
the  year,  but  the  first  quarter  of  the  ne«  I 
year,  and  thus  could  be  paid  out  of  the  rt^ 
nue  received  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  neit 
year,  even  if  the  revenue  of  the  last  quarter  rf 
the  preceding  year  was  thrown  away.  Butlla 
was  a  thing  which  could  only  be  done  oiKt 
You  might  rely  upon  the  first  quarter,  but.ni 
could  not  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fouitL 
There  would  not  be  a  dollar  in  the  treasuiri! 
tho  end  of  four  years,  if  you  deducted  a  quitteri 
amount  four  times  successively.  It  wai  ac». 
if  a  homely  adage  might  be  allowed,  which  Toald 
well  apply — ^you  could  not  eat  the  cake  and  te 
it  too.  Mr.  B.  submitted  it,  then,  to  the  Senitt. 
that,  on  the  first  point  of  objection  to  the  report 
his  issue  was  maintained.  There  was  no  sucb 
surplus  of  nine  millions  a  year  for  eight  jeu^ 
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u  had  been  assumed,  nor  any  thing  near  it ;  and 
this  assumption  being  the  corner-stone  of  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  scheme  of  distribution,  it 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  data 
to  blow  the  whole  scheme  into  the  empty  air. 

Mr.  B.  admonished  the  Senate  to  beware  of 
ridicido.    To  pass  a  solemn  vote  for  amending 
the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Congress  to  make  distribution  of  surpluses  of 
Tevenue,  and  then  find  no  surplus  to  distribute, 
might  lessen  the  dignity  and  diminish  the  weight 
of  80  grave  a  body.    It  might  expose  it  to  ridi- 
cule ;  and  that  was  a  hard  thing  for  public  bodies, 
aud  public  men,  to  stand.    The  Senate  had  stood 
much  in  its  time ;  much  in  the  latter  pa\  t  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  when  the  Washington 
Republican  habitually  denounced  it  as  a  faction, 
and  displayed  many  brilliant  essays,  written  by 
no  rean  hand,  to  prove  that  the  epithet  was  well 
applied,  though  applied  to  a  majority.    It  had 
flood  much,  also,  during  the  four  years  of  tho 
*cond  Mr.  Adams's  administration ;  as  the  Bur- 
riving  pages  of  the  defunct  National  Journal 
could  still  attest :  but  in  all  that  time  it  stood 
clear  of  ridicule ;  it  did  nothing  upon  which 
saucy  wit  could  lay  its  lash.    Let  it  beware  now ! 
for  the  passage  of  this  amendment  may  expose 
it  to  untried  peril ;  the  peril  of  song  and  carica- 
ture.  And  wo  to  the  Senate,  farewell  to  its  dig- 
nity, if  it  once  gets  into  the  windows  of  the  print- 
shop,  and  becomes  tho  burden  of  tho  ballads 
which  the  milkmaids  sing  to  their  cows. 

"2.  Mr.  B.  took  up  his  second  head  of  objec- 
tion. The  report  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
way  to  reduce  the  revenue  before  the  end  of  tho 
year  1842,  without  violating  tho  terms  of  the 
compromise  act  of  March,  1833.  Mr.  B.  said 
he  had  opposed  that  act  when  it  was  on  its  pa.s- 
fapc,  and  had  then  stated  his  objections  to  it. 
It  \va8  certainly  an  extraordinary  act,  a  sort  of 
new  constitution  for  nine  years,  as  he  had  heard 
it  felicitously  called.  It  was  made  in  an  unusual 
manner,  not  precisely  by  three  men  on  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  by  two  in  some  i-oom 
of  a  boarding-house  in  this  city ;  aud  then  pushed 
through  Congress  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  a 
duresse  of  feeling ;  under  the  factitious  cry  of 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  raised  by  those  who 
bad  been  declaring,  on  one  hand,  that  the  tariff 
coidd  not  be  reduced  without  dissolving  tho 
Union;  and  on  the  other  that  it  could  not 
be  kept  up  without  dissolving  the  same  Union. 
The  value  of  all  such  cries,  Mr.  B.  said,  would 
be  appreciated  in  future,  when  it  was  seen  with 
how  much  facilitv  certain  persons  who  had  stood 
under  the  opposite  poles  of  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  had  come  together 
to  compromise  their  opinions,  and  to  lay  the 
tiritf  on  the  shelf  for  nine  years  !  a  period  which 
covered  two  presidential  elections !  That  act 
was  no  favorite  of  his,  but  he  would  let  it  alone; 
and  thus  leaving  it  to  work  out  its  design  for 
nine  years,  he  would  say  there  were  ways  to  i-e- 
duce  the  revenue,  very  sensibly,  without  affect- 
ng  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  that  act    And 


here  he  would  spak  upon  data.  He  had  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Woodbury)  to  declare  that  ho  believed  he  could 
reduce  tho  revenue  in  this  way  Rnd  upon  imports 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
and  he,  Mr.  B.,  should  submit  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Secretary  to  furnish  the  details  of 
this  reduction  to  the  Senate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  next  stated  session,  that  Congress 
might  act  iipon  it.  Further,  Mr.  B.  would  s-ay, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  list  of 
articles  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  which  by  that 
section  are  to  be  free  of  duty  in  1842,  and  wliich  in 
his  opinion  might  be  made  free  this  day,  and  that , 
not  only  without  injuiry  to  the  manufacturers, 
but  with  such  manifest  advantage  to  them,  that, 
as  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining it,  they  ought  to  come  forward  of  them- 
selves, and  make  a  voluntary  concession  of  re- 
ductions on  some  other  points,  especially  on 
some  classes  of  woollen  goods, 

"  Having  given  Mr.  Woodbury's  authority  for 
a  reduction  of  $500,000  on  imports,  Mr.  B. 
would  show  another  source  from  which  a  much 
larger  reduction  could  be  made,  and  that  with- 
out aflfecting  this  famous  act  of  March,  1833,  in 
another  and  a  diflerent  quarter ;  it  was  in  the 
Western  quarter,  the  new  States,  the  public 
lands !  The  act  of  1833  did  not  embrace  this 
source  of  revenue,  and  Congress  was  free  to  act 
upon  it,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  new  States 
the  same  relief  on  the  purchase  of  the  article  on 
which  thoy  chiefl.v  paid  revenue  as  it  had  dono 
to  the  old  States  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
Mr.  B.  did  not  go  into  the  worn-out  and  explod- 
ed objections  to  tho  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
lands  which  the  report  had  gathered  up  from 
their  old  sleeping  places,  and  presented  again  to 
tho  Senate.  Speculators,  monopolies,  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  real  estate  all  over  the  Union ;  these 
were  exploded  fallacies  which  he  was  sorry  tc 
seo  paraded  here  again,  and  which  he  should  not 
detain  the  Senate  to  answer.  Suflice  it  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  application  made  now,  made 
heretofore,  or  intended  to  be  made,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  to  reduce  the  price  of  new  land!  One 
dollar  and  a  quarter  was  low  enough  for  the  first 
choice  of  new  lands ;  but  it  wasnot  low  enough 
for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  choices ! 
It  was  not  low  enough  for  the  refuse  lands  which 
had  been  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  years  in  market ; 
and  which  could  find  no  purchaser  at  $1  25,  for 
the  solid  reason  that  they  were  worth  but  the 
half,  the  quarter,  the  tenth  part,  of  that  sum. 
It  was  for  such  lands  that  reduction  of  prices 
was  sought,  and  had  been  sought  for  many  years, 
and  would  continue  to  be  sought  until  it  was 
obtained ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
Congress  would  persevere  in  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice of  for  ever  refusing  to  reduce  the  price  of  re- 
fuse and  unsalable  lands  to  their  actual  value. 
The  policy  of  President  Jackson,  communicated 
in  his  messages,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the  policy  of 
wisdom  and  justice.    lie  was  for  disposing  of  the 
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lands  more  for  the  purpose  of  prontating  sottlo- 
mcnts,  and  creatii^  ireebolderay  than  for  the 
purpoi»  of  ezootini;  roreniie  flroni  tho  nioritori- 
ouB  closH  of  citizens  who  cultivnto  tho  soil.  Ho 
would  sell  tho  lands  at  prices  which  would  pay 
expenses — tho  expense  of  acquiring  thcin  from 
the  Indians,  and  survoyinp;  and  sellinf^  them ; 
and  this  Bystcni  of  moderate  prices  with  dona- 
tions, or  nominal  sales  to  actual  settlers,  would 
do  justice  to  the  now  States,  and  ellctt  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  revenue ;  enonpth  to  prevent  tho 
necessity  of  amending  the  constitution  tof^trid 
of  nine  million  surpluses!  But  whether  the 
price  of  lands  was  reduced  or  not,  Mr.  B.  said, 
,  tho  revenue  from  that  sourco  would  soon  be  di- 
minished. The  revenue  Imd  been  exorbitant 
from  the  sale  of  lands  for  three  or  four  years 
past.  And  why  ?  Precisely  because  immense 
boilies  of  new  Units,  and  much  of  it  in  the  States 
adapted  to  tho  prmluction  of  tho  great  staples 
which  now  bear  so  high  a  price,  havo  within  that 
peri  jd,  come  into  market ;  but  these  fresh  lands 
must  soon  be  exhausted;  tho  old  and  refuse  only 
remain  for  sale;  and  the  revenue  from  that 
source  will  sink  down  to  its  former  usual  amount, 
instead  of  remaining  at  three  millions  a  year  for 
nine  years,  as  the  report  assumes. 

'"  3.  Wnen  he  hiul  thus  shown  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  could  be  eflected,  both  on  imports 
and  on  refuse  and  unsalable  lands,  Mr.  B.  took 
up  the  third  issue  which  he  had  joined  with  the 
report;  namely,  tfie  possibility  of  finding  an 
object  of  general  utility  on  which  the  surpluses 
could  bo  expended,  ^'ho  report  affirmed  there 
was  no  such  object;  ho,  on  the  contrary,  afiirm- 
ed  that  there  were  such  ;  not  one,  but  several, 
not  only  useful^  but  necessary,  not  merely  ne- 
cessary, but  exigent ;  not  exigent  only,  but  in 
tho  highest  possible  degree  indispensable  and 
essential.  He  alluded  to  the  who!e  class  of 
measures  connected  with  tho  general  and  per- 
manent defence  of  tho  Union  I  In  peace,  prepare 
for  war !  is  the  admonition  of  wisdom  in  all  ages 
ami  in  all  nations ;  and  sorely  and  grievously 
has  bur  America  heretofore  pjiid  for  the  neglect 
of  that  admonition.  She  has  paid  for  it  in  blood, 
in  money,  and  in  shame.  Are  we  prepared  now  V 
And  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  pre- 
pare now  ?  lx)ok  at  your  maritime  coast,  from 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  Florida  point ;  your  gulf 
coast,  from  Florida  point  to  tho  Sabine ;  your 
lake  frontier,  in  its  whole  extent.  What  is  the 
picture  ?  Almost  destitute  efforts ;  and,  it  might 
be  said,  quite  destitute  of  armament.  Look  at 
your  armories  and  arsenals — too  few  and  too 
empty ;  and  the  West  almost  destitute !  Look 
at  your  militia,  many  of  them  mustering  with 
corn  stalks ;  the  States  delicieni  in  arms,  especial- 
ly in  iield  artillery,  and  in  swonls  and  pistols 
for  their  cavalry !  Look  at  your  navy ;  slowly 
increasing  under  an  annual  appropriation  of  half 
a  million  a  year,  instetid  of  a  whole  million,  at 
which  it  was  fixed  soon  alter  the  late  war,  and 
from  which  it  was  reduced  some  years  ago,  when 
money  ran  low  in  the  treasury !    Look  at  your 


dock-yards  and  navy-yards ;  tltinly  dotted  alon" 
the  maritime  coast,  and  hardly  seen  at  nil  on  the 
gulf  coast,  where  the  wholo  South,  and  the  f;t«it 
West,  so  imperiously  demand  naval  protection! 
Such  is  the  picture;  such  tho  state  of  ourcuun- 
try ;  such  its  state  at  this  time,  when  even  tlic 
most  unobservant  should  see  something  to  mniie 
us  think  of  defence !  Such  is  the  state  of  im, 
defences  now,  with  which,  oh  1  strange  and  won- 
derful  contradiction !  tho  administration  i^  nuw 
reproached,  reviled,  flouted,  and  taunted,  by  iho>t' 
who  go  for  distribution,  and  tuin  their  Lhcks un 
defence !  and  who  complain  of  the  PrcKidout  for 
leaving  us  in  this  condition,  when  ilvcyearsa'o 
in  the  j'car  1820,  he  recommended  the  ta\m\ 
sum  of  $250,000  for  arming  tho  fortificatioiis 
(which  Congress  refused  to  give)  and  who  now 
are  for  taking  tho  money  out  of  tne  treasury,  tu 
be  divided  among  the  people ;  instead  of  tiinijn.. 
it  all  to  the  groat  object  of  the  general  and  ikt" 
maneut  defence  of  the  Union,  for  which  lUy 
were  so  solicitous,  so  clamorous,  so  feclini;i'v 
alive,  and  patriotically  sensitive,  even  one  slwit 
month  ago. 

"  Does  not  the  present  state  of  the  country 
(said  Mr.  B.)  call  for  defence  ?  and  is  not  tiiis 
the  propitious  time  for  putting  it  in  defence! 
and  will  not  that  object  absorb  every  dollar  of 
real  surplus  that  cin  be  found  in  the  treasim- 
for  these  eight  years  of  plenty,  during  wliidi  w 
are  to  bo  aillicted  with  seventy  two  millions  (f 
surplus?  Let  us  see.  Let  us  take  one  single  branch 
of  tho  general  system  of  defence,  and  see  luw  w 
stands^  and  what  it  would  cost  to  put  it  in  t!ie 
condition  which  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  tlic 
country  demanded.  He  spoke  of  the  fortiiiationi 
and  selected  that  branch,  because  he  had  data  to 
go  upon  5  data  to  which  the  senator  from  8oiitli 
Carolina,  the  author  of  this  report,  could  no: 
object. 

"  The  design  (said  Jlr.  B.)  of  fortifyinj  ilie 
coasts  of  the  United  States  is  as  old  as  the  I  ni  a 
itself.    Our  documents  are  full  of  executive  n- 
commendations,  departmental  reports,  and  re- 
ports of  committees  upon  this  suKj  -.rt,  all  urjiaj 
this  great  object  upon  the  attention  of  Conirk^ 
From  1789,  through  every  succeeding  aiiiniiL- 
tration,  the  subject  was  presented  to  Con;;rcj<; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  late  war,andwiienil:t 
evils  of  a  defenceless  coast  were  fresh  before  I'm 
eyes  of  the  people,  that  the  subject  was  prestni- 
ed  in  the  most  impressive,  persevering,  and  svj- 
tematic  form.    An  engineer  of  the  first  niii; 
^General  Bernard)  was  taken  into  our  sorvict 
from  the  school  of  the  great  Naiwlcon.   A  r* 
lution  of  the  House  of  Bcprcsentativescalleiiiii 
the  War  Department  for  a  plan  of  defenci',  and 
a  designation  of  forts  adequate  to  the  projectia 
of  the  country ;  and  upon  this  call  examinaiioas 
were  made,  estimates  framed,  and  forts  projocteJ 
for  the  whole  maritime  coast  from  Saviuinsh » 
Boston.     Tho  result  was  the  presentation,  ij 
1821,  of  a  plan  for  ninety  forts  upon  thatjiin 
of  the  coast ;  namely,  twenty-four  of  the  lirst 
class;  twenty-three  of  the  second;  and  fort/- 
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three  of  tho  thinl.    Under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  tho  urgent  recommendations 
of  the  then  head  of  tho  War  Department  (Mr. 
Calhoun),  the  constniction  of  these  forts  was 
commenced,  and  pushc<l  with  spirit  and  activity ; 
but  owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  now 
to  bo  detailed,  the  object  declined  in  the  public 
favor,  lost  a  part  of  its  popularity,  perhaps  just- 
1    j„j  1,(18  smce  proceeded  so  slowly  that,  at  tho 
end  of  twenty  years  from  the  late  war,  no  more 
than  thirteen  of  these  forts  have  been  construct- 
ed •  namely,  eight  of  tho  first  class,  three  of  the 
eciind  and  two  of  tho  thinl ;  and  of  these  thir- 
teen constructed,  none  are  armed ;  almost  all  of 
them  are  without  gims  or  can-inges,  and  more 
leady  for  the  occupation  of  an  enemy  than  for 
the  defence  of  ourselves.    This  \a  tho  state  of 
fortifications  on  the  maritime  coast,  exclusive  of 
the  New  England  const  to  tho  north  of  Boston, 
exclusive  of  Cape  Cod,  south  of  Boston,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.    The 
lake  frontier  is  untouched.    Tho  gulf  frontier, 
almost  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  barely  is 
(lotted  with  a  few  forts  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
Pcnsacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile;  all  the 
rest  of  the  coast  may  bo  set  down  as  naked  and 
defknceless.    This  was  our  condition.    Now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  that  the 
whole  ph»n  of  fortifications  developed  in  tho  re- 
ports of  1821  should  bo  carried  into  cflect ;  but 
li«  would  say,  and  that  most  confidently,  that 
much  of  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  would  be  the 
business  of  Congress  to  decide  on  each  fort  in 
makingaspecificappropriationforit.    He  would 
also  say  that  many  forts  would  be  found  to  be 
necessary  which  were  not  embraced  in  that  plan ; 
for  it  did  not  touch  the  lake  coast,  and  the  gulf 
coast,  nor  the  Now  England  coast,  north  of  Bos- 
ton, nor  any  point  of  the  land  frontier.    With- 
out going  into  the  question  at  all,  of  how  many 
were  necessary,  or  where  they  should  bo  placed, 
it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  enotigh 
wanting,  beyond  dispute,  to  constitute  an  object 
of  utility,  worthy  of  tho  national  expenditure; 
and  stifficient  to  absorb,  not  nine  millions  of  an- 
nual surplus,  to  be  sure,  but  about  as  many  mil- 
lions of  surplus  as  would  ever  be  found,  and  the 
bank  stock  into  the  bargain.   The  thirteen  forts 
constructed  had  cost  twelve  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  near  one 
million  of  dollars  each.    But  this  was  for  con- 
struction only ;  the  armament  was  still  to  fol- 
low; and  for  this  object  two  millions  were  es- 
timated in  1821  for  the  ninety  forts  then  i-ecom- 
mended;  and  of  that  two  millions  it  may  be 
assumed  that  but  little  has  been  granted  by 
Congress.   So  much  for  fortifications ;  in  itself 
a  single  branch  of  defence,  and  sufficient  to 
absorb  many  millions.    But  there  were  many 
other  branches  of  defence  wliich,  Mr.  B.  said, 
he  would  barely  "numerate.  There  was  the  navy, 
including  its  gradual  increase,  its  dock-yards, 
its  navy-yards ;  then  the  armories  and  arsenals, 
which  were  so  much  wanted  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  especially  in  tho  South,  for  a  reason 


(besides  those  vhich  apply  to  foreign  enemies) 
which  need  no:  be  named;  then  tho  supplv  of 
arms  to  the  States,  especially  field  artillery, 
swords,  ond  pif  tols,  for  which  an  annual  but  in- 
adcqtmte  appnipriation  had  been  matle  for  so 
long  a  time  thav  he  believed  tho  States  had  al- 
most forgot  tho  BUtiiect.  Here  are  objects  enough, 
Mr.  President,  excl.iimed  Mr.  B.,  to  absorb  every 
dollar  of  our  surplus,  u.-^d  the  bank  stock  besides. 
The  surpluses,  he  was  cor»aii ,  would  bo  wholly 
insufllcient,  and  tho  bank  .^tick,  by  a  solemn 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Bhould 
be  devoted  to  the  object.  As  a  fund  was  set 
apart,  and  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  for  the 
payment  of  tho  public  debt  so ;  should  a  fund  bo 
now  created  for  national  defence,  and  this  bank 
stock  shotdd  be  tho  first  and  most  sacred  item 
put  into  it.  It  is  tho  only  way  to  save  that  stock 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  incessant  contriv- 
ances to  draw  money  from  the  treasurj-.  Mr. 
B.  said  that  ho  intended  to  submit  resolutions, 
requesting  tho  President  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  tho  next  Congress  full  information 
upon  all  the  points  that  ho  had  t«mched ;  the 
probable  revenue  and  expenditure  for  tho  next 
eight  j-ears ;  the  plan  and  expense  of  fortifying 
the  coast ;  the  navy,  and  every  other  point  con- 
nected with  the  general  and  permanent  defence 
of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  let  Congress  take  it 
up,  upon  system,  and  with  a  design  to  complete 
it  without  further  delay.  And  he  demanded, 
why  hurry  on  this  amendment  before  that  infor- 
mation can  come  in  ? 

'■  Now  is  the  auspicious  moment,  said  Mr.  B., 
for  the  repuhlic  to  rouse  from  the  apathy  into 
which  it  has  lately  stmk  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defence.  The  public  debt  is  paid ;  a  sum 
of  six  or  seven  millions  will  come  from  the  bank; 
some  surpluses  may  occur ;  let  the  national  de- 
fence Jl)ecome  the  next  great  object  after  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  all  spare  money  go  to 
that  purpose.  If  further  stimulus  were  wanted, 
it  might  be  fouTil  in  the  present  aspect  of  our 
foreign  nft'airs,  i<nd  in  the  reproaches,  the  taunts, 
and  in  the  ofronsivo  insinuations  which  certain 
gentlemen  have  been  indulging  in  for  two 
months  with  respect  to  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  coast ;  and  which  they  attribute  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  administration.  Certainly  such 
gentlemen  will  not  take  that  money  for  distri- 
bution, for  tho  immediate  application  of  which 
their  defenceless  country  is  now  crying  aloud, 
and  stretching  forth  her  imploring  hands. 

"  Mr.  B.  would  hero  avail  himself  of  a  voice 
more  potential  than  his  own  to  enforce  attention 
to  the  great  object  of  national  defence,  the  re- 
vival of  which  he  was  now  attempting.  It  was 
a  voice  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  author  of  this  proposition  to  squander  in  dis- 
tributions the  funds  which  should  be  sacred  to 
defence,  would  instantly  recognize.  It  was  an 
extract  fio-n  a  message  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, December  3, 1822,  by  President  Monroe. 
Whether  considered  under  the  relation  of  simi- 
larity which  it  bears  to  the  language  and  Benti- 
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menii  of  ootemponneous  roportn  from  the  then 
bekd  of  the  War  Department;  the  poiitioo 
Which  the  writer  of  those  reports  then  held  in 
relation  to  President  Monroe ;  the  right  which 
ho  possesaod,  as  Secretary  of  War,  to  Icnow,  at 
least,  what  was  put  into  the  mvssi^o  in  relation 
to  measures  connected  with  his  department; 
considered  under  any  and  all  of  these  aspects, 
tlie  extracts  which  he  was  about  to  road  might 
bo  considered  as  expressing  the  sentiments,  if 
not  spealcing  the  words,  of  the  gentleman  who 
now  sees  no  object  of  utility  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  who  then  plead 
the  cause  of  that  defence  with  so  nuich  tnith 
and  energy,  and  with  such  commendable  excess 
of  patriotic  seal. 
"  Mr.  B.  then  read  as  fbllowH : 
" '  Should  war  break  out  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries (the  European),  who  can  foretell  tho  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  bo  carried,  or  tho  desola- 
tion which  may  spread  ?  Exempt  aa  wo  ore  from 
these  causes  (of  European  civil  wars),  our  in- 
ternal tranquillitv  is  secure ;  and  distant  as  we 
are  from  the  troubled  scene,  and  faithful  to  just 
principles  in  regard  to  other  powers,  wo  might 
reasonably  presume  that  wo  should  not  Iks  mo- 
lested by  them.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Unprovolced  inju- 
ries are  often  inflicted,  and  even  tho  peculiar 
felicity  of  our  situaticm  might,  with  some,  bo  a 
cause  of  excitement  ami  aggression.  The  his- 
tory of  tho  loto  wars  in  Europe  fumislies  a  com- 
Eleto  demonstration  that  no  system  of  conduct, 
owever  correct  in  principle,  can  protect  ncuf  ijil 
powers  from  injury  from  any  party ;  that  a  ile- 
fenceless  position  and  distinguished'  Invc  of  peace 
are  the  surest  invitations  to  war ;  and  that  there 
us  no  way  to  avoid  it.  other  than  bj'  being  al- 
ways prepared,  and  willing,  for  just  cause,  to 
meet  it.  If  there  be  a  people  on  earth,  ivhose 
more  especial  «luty  it  is  to  be  at  all  times  pro- 

Earcd  to  defend  tho  lights  with  which  they  are 
lessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustaining 
tlio  necessary  burdens,  and  in  submitting  to  sac- 
rifice«  to  make  such  preparations,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  people  of  these  States.' 

'•Mr.  li.  haviug  read  thus  far,  stopped  to  make 
a  remark,  and  but  a  remark,  upon  a  single  sen- 
timent in  it.  He  would  not  weaken  tho  force 
and  eneivy  of  the  whole  passage  by  going  over 
it  in  detail ;  but  he  invoked  attention  upon  tho 
last  sentiment — our  peculiar  duty,  so  strongly 
painted,  to  sustain  burdens,  and  submit  to  sao- 
ritices,  to  accomplish  the  noble  object  of  putting 
our  country  into  an  attitude  of  defence !  The 
ease  with  which  wo  can  prepare  for  tho  same  de- 
fence now,  by  the  facile  operation  of  applying  to 
that  purpose  surpluses  of  revenue  and  bank 
stock,  for  which  we  have  no  other  use,  was  tho 
point  on  which  he  would  invoko  and  arrest  the 
tScnato's  attention. 

"  Mr.  B.  resumed  his  reading,  and  read  the 
next  paragraph,  which  enumerated  all  the  causes 
which  might  lead  to  general  war  in  Europe,  and 
»ur  inTOlvemont  in  it,  and  concluded  with  the 


declaration  '  That  tho  reasons  for  pnihitij^  for. 
ward  all  our  measures  of  defence,  with  tlw  uti 
most  vigor,  appear  to  mo  to  acquire  new  force' 
And  then  adued,  these  causes  for  European  vw 
are  now  In  as  great  forcu  as  then  j  the  dnnwr 
of  our  Involvement  is  more  apparent  now  than 
then;  tho  reasons  for  Nensibility  toournatinniil 
honor  are  nearer  now  than  then ;  and  upon  all 
tho  principlcH  of  the  passage  from  whieh  lie  «aj 
reading,  tlie  reasons  for  pushing  forwnni  ull  onr 
measures  of  defence  with  the  utmost  viRor,  m*. 
scsscd  fur  more  force  in  this  present  year  i^o5 
than  they  did  in  the  year  1822.  " ' 

"Mr.  B.  continued  to  read : 

"'The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a 
great  example,  and  by  means  thereof,  (o  tho 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  a  generous  sup. 
port.  They  have  so  far  succeeded  to  the  gatis- 
faction  of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  ititt 
country.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their 
whole  movement  will  bo  regulated  by  a  >acM 
regard  to  principle,  all  our  institutioiw  l^'m 
founded  on  that  basis.  The  ability  to  support 
our  own  catiso,  under  ony  trial  to  wliich  it  may 
bo  exposed,  is  tho  great  point  on  which  iho 
public  solicitude  rests.  It  has  often  been  charccd 
against  free  governments,  that  they  have  nei- 
ther tho  foresight  nor  tho  virtue  to  provide  at 
tho  proper  season  for  great  emergencies  j  thai 
their  course  is  improvident  and  expensive ;  that 
war  will  always  find  them  unprepared  |  and, 
whatever  may  bo  its  calamities,  tliiit  its  terrible 
warnings  will  be  disregarded  und  forgotten  a 
soon  OS  peoco  returns.  I  have  full  conlideiice 
that  this  charge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Uiiit;i| 
States,  will  bo  shown  to  Iw  utterly  destitui"  of 
truth.' 

"  Mr.  B.,  as  ho  closed  the  book,  said,  ho  tojM 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  tho  point*  in 
this  passage,  which  he  had  last  i-ead— thu  k'- 
])roach  so  often  charged  upon  free  govtriiBieiiii 
ibr  want  of  foresight  and  virtue,  tlieir  improvi- 
dence and  exiwnsiveness,  their  pnjnciu^j  to 
disregard  and  forget  in  peace  the  warning  lessoia 
of  tho  most  terrible  calamities  of  war.  Ami  lie 
would  take  tho  liberty  to  suggest  tliat,  of  all 
the  mortal  beings  now  alive  upon  tliiis  earth. 
tho  author  of  tho  report  under  discusi-ion  oiigbt 
to  bo  the  last  to  disrcganl  and  to  forjiet  \k 
solemn  and  impressive  admonition  which  tiie 
passage  conveyed !  tho  last  to  so  act  as  to  ^ult- 
ject  his  govermnent  to  the  mortifying  chaiiR 
which  has  been  so  often  cast  upon  tiieni !  the 
last  to  subject  the  virtue  of  the  people  tu  ibe 
humiliating  trial  of  deciding  between  the  ile- 
fence  and  the  plunder  of  their  country ! 

"  Mr.  B.  dwelt  a  moment  on  another  point  in 
tho  passage  which  he  had  read — the  great  a- 
ample  which  this  republic  owed  to  the  wodii 
and  to  tho  cause  of  free  governments,  to  \mn 
itself  capable  of  supporting  its  causo  under 
every  trial ;  and  that  by  providing  in  piacefor 
the  dangers  of  war.  It  was  a  striking  point  in 
the  passage,  and  presented  a  grand  and  philoso- 
phic conception  to  the  reflecting  mini  Ilx 
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u-ple  to  bo  ahown  to  tho  world,  and  tho 
Sutv  of  this  ropublio  to  exhibit  It,  wan  an  de- 
nted and  patriotic  conception,  and  worthy  of 
the  eeniua  which  then  presided  over  tho  War 
nltiMiment    But  what  is  tho  example  which 
we  «o  now  required  to  exhibit  7    It  is  that  of 
, -ooulo  preferring  tho  epolls  of  their  country 
toits  dofonce !    U  ia  that  of  the  clectionceror, 
ffoinRfrom  city  to  city,  from  house  to  house, 
.yen  to  tho  uninformed  tenant  of  the  distant 
hamlet  who  has  no  means  of  detecting  tho  ful- 
acic«  which  are  brought  from  afar  to  deceive 
his  understanding:  it  Is  tho  example  of  this 
elcotionocrcr,  with  slate  and  pencil  in  his  hand 
/and  hero  Mr.  B.  took  up  on  old  book  cover, 
and  »  pencil,  and  stooped  over  it  to  make  figures, 
u  if  working  out  a  littlo  sum  in  arithmetic), 
it  ia  tho  example  of  this  clectloneercr,  offering 
for  distribution  that  money  which  should  bo 
Lfmi  to  tho  defence  of  his  country ;  and  polnt- 
ine  out  for  overthrow,  at  the  next  election. 
e«ry  candidate  for  ofUco  who  should  be  found 
in  opposition  to  this  wretched  and  deceptive 
scheme  of  distribution.    This  is  the  examnlo 
which  it  is  proposed  that  wo  should  now  exhi- 
bit   And  littlo  did  it  enter  into  his  (Mr.  B.'s) 
imaiination,  about  the  time  that  message  was 
written  that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  ^o  plead 
for  tho  'defence  of  his  country  against  tho  au- 
thor of  this  report.     He  admired  tho  grandeur 
of  cona-ption  which  tho  reports  of  tho  war 
office  then  displayed.    lie  said  he  diflered  IVom 
the  party  with  whom  ho  then  acted,  in  giving  a 
ceneral,  though  not  a  universal,  support  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.    Ho  looked  to  him  as  one 
who  when  mellowed  by  ago  and  chastened  by 
experience,  might  bo  omong  tho  most  admired 
Presidents  that  ever  filled  tho  presidential  chair. 
(Mr.  B..  by  a/fl/MU»  lingiKB,  said  throne,  but 
corrected  the  expression  on  its  echo  from  the 

callerics.]  .       .... 

"Mr.  B.  Mud  there  was  an  example  which  it 
ds  worthy  to  imitote:  that  of  Franco;  her 
coast  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  behind 
which  the  rich  city  reposed  in  safety— tho  tran- 
quil peasant  cultivated  his  vine  in  security; — 
ffhilo  tho  proud  navy  of  England  sailed  in- 
noxious before  them,  a  spectacle  of  amusement, 
not  an  object  of  terror.  And  there  was  an  ex- 
ample to  be  avoided:  tho  case  of  our  own 
America  during  the  late  war ;  when  the  approach 
of  a  British  squadron,  upon  any  point  of  our 
extended  coast,  was  the  signal  for  flight,  for 
terror,  for  consternation ;  when  the  hearths  of 
^e  brave  and  the  almost  naked  hands  of  heroes 
were  the  sole  reliance  for  defence ;  and  where 
those  hearts  and  those  hands  could  not  come, 
the  sacred  soil  of  our  country  was  invaded ; 
the  ruffian  soldier  and  tho  rude  sailor  became 
the  insolent  masters  of  our  citizens'  houses; 
their  footsteps  marked  by  tho  desolation  of 
fields  the  conflagration  of  cities,  the  flight  of 


vlririns,  tho  violation  of  matrons !  the  blood  of 
fathers,  hiishnmlH,  sons !  This  Is  tho  example 
which  wo  should  avoid ! 

•'  But  tho  amendment  is  to  be  temporary :  it 
is  only  to  last  until  IH 12.  What  an  idea  I— a 
temporary  alteration  in  a  constitution  made  for 
endless  iigcs  I  But  let  no  one  think  It  will  be 
temporary,  if  once  adopted.  No  I  if  the  people  • 
once  come  to  taste  that  blood ;  If  they  once 
bring  themselves  to  tho  acceptance  of  money 
from  tho  treasury  they  are  gone  for  over.  They 
will  take  that  money  in  all  time  to  come ;  and 
ho  that  promises  most,  receives  most  votes. 
Tho  corruption  of  the  Romans,  the  dcbauchmont 
of  tho  voters,  tho  venality  of  elections,  com- 
menced with  tho  Trlbunitlal  distribution  of  com 
out  of  tho  public  granaries ;  It  advanced  to  tho 
distribution  of  the  sjwils  of  foreign  nations, 
brought  homo  to  Konio  by  victorious  generals 
and  divided  out  among  tho  people ;  it  ended  in 
bringing  tho  spoils  of  tho  country  into  the  can- 
vass for  tho  consulship,  and  in  putting  up  the 
diadem  of  empire  itself  to  be  knocked  down  to 
the  hammer  of  tho  auctioneer.  In  our  America  • 
there  can  bo  no  spoils  of  conquered  nations  to 
distribute,  llor  own  treasury — her  o^vn  lands 
— can  alone  furnish  tho  fund.  Begin  at  once, 
no  matter  how,  or  upon  what — surplus  revenue, 
tho  proceeds  of  the  lands,  or  tho  lands  them- 
selves—no matter ;  tho  progress  and  tho  Issue 
of  the  whole  grmo  is  as  inevitablo  as  It  Is  obvi- 
ous. Candidates  bid,  tho  voters  listen ;  and  a 
plundered  and  plllagedcountry— tho  empty  skin 
of  an  immolated  victim — is  tho  prize  and  tho 
spoil  of  the  last  and  tho  highest  bidder." 

Tho  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  to 
admit  of  this  distribution  was  never  brought  to 
a  vote.  In  fact  it  was  never  mentioned  again 
after  tho  day  of  the  above  discussion.  It  seemed 
to  have  support  from  no  source  but  that  of  its 
origin ;  and  very  soon  events  camo  to  scatter  the 
basis  on  which  tho  whole  stress  and  conclusion 
of  the  report  lay.  Instead  of  a  surplus  of  nine 
millions  to  cover  tho  period  of  two  presidential 
elections,  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  in 
the  period  of  the  first  one ;  and  tho  government 
iv.^uced  to  the  humiliating  resorts  to  obtain 
money  to  keep  itself  in  motion — mendicant  ex- 
peditions to  Europe  to  borrow  money,  returning- 
without  it — and  paper  money  struck  under  the- 
name  of  treasury  notes.  But  this  attempt  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  permit  a  distribution, 
becomes  a  material  point  in  the  history  of  the 
working  of  our  government,  seeing  that  a  dis- 
tribution afterwards  took  place  without  th» 
amendment  to  permit  it. 
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CHAPTER    OXXIX. 

VOMMENOEMKNT  Or  TWKNTY-FOUKTII  CO;«OI(E81t 
— rUKHIUKNTS  MKHSAGK. 

Thb  following  wu  tho  liit  of  the  members : 
SENATORS: 

Maine — Ether  Sheplcy,  John  Rugglon. 

New  Hampshire — IsaiiclIill.IIenrrlluhbard. 

Mamach  V8KTT8 — Daniul  WobMtcr,  John  DnviR. 

Hhoob  Island — Nohciuiah  K.  Knight,  AHhur 
Bobbins. 

Connecticut — Qideon  Tomlinson,  Nathan 
Smith. 

VERMrfNt — Samuel  Prentiss,  Boi\|amin  Swift. 

New-Yobk — Natiionicl  P.  Tallmadgo,  Silas 
Wright,  Jun. 

New  Jerscv — Samuel  L.  Southard,  Oarrot 
D.  Wall. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan,  Samuel 
McKeon. 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nau- 
dain. 

Maryland — Robert  II.  Qoldsborough,  Jos. 
Kent 

ViRoiNiA — Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  John 
Tyler. 

North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown,  Willie 
P.  Manguui. 

South  Carolina — J.  C.  Calhoun,  William 
0.  Preston. 

Geohoia — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  P.  Kinjr. 

Krntuck\ — Henry  Clay, John  J.Crittenden. 

Tr.MNESsEE — Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio — Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Morris. 

Louisiana — Alexander  Porter,  Robert  C.  Ni- 
cholas. 

Indiana — Wm.  Hendricks,  John  Tipton. 

Mississippi — John  Black,  lloljcrt  J.  Wolker. 

Illinois — Elios  K.  Kuno,  John  M.  Uobinson. 

Alabama — Wm.  R.  King,  Gabriel  P.  Moore. 

Missouri — Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

BEPRESENTATIVES: 

Maine — Jeremiah  Bailey,  George  Evans,  John 
Fairfield,  Joseph  Hall,  liconard  Jarvis.  Mosc^ 
Mason,  Gorham  Parks,  Francis  O  o.  S-  >;th  -  < 

New  Hampshire — Benning  M.  iVan,  Kobcrt 
Bums,  Samuel  Cushman,  Fi-anklin  Pierce,  Jos. 
Weeks— 5. 

Massachusetts — John  Quincy  Adams.  Nar 
thaniel  B.  Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  William 
B.  Calhoun,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Samuel  Hoar,  William  Jackson,  Abbot  Law- 
rence,'Levi  Lincoln,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  John 
Reed-12. 

Rhode  Island — Dutee  J.  Pcarce,  W.  Sprague 
—2. 

Connecticut — Elisha  Haley,  Samuel  Ingham, 
Andrew  T.  Judson,  Lancelot  Phelps,  Isaac  Tou- 
cey,  Zalmon  Wildman — 0. 


V<;rmont— Heman  Alien,  Horace  "Ennn 
Hilanu  Hall,  Henry  F.  Janes,  William  Sluig 
— 6. 

N  B ' v-Yoi.  t— Samuel  Barton,  Saml.  Beudik 
Abraham  Ikckco,  Matthias  J.  Bovee,  John  W' 
Brown,  C.  C.  Carobroleng,  Graham  II.  ChApla 
Timothy  Childs,  John  Cramer,  VlyHses  P.  Dao, 
bledny,  Valentine  Rfner,  Dudley  Farlin,  Philn 
C.  Fuller,  William  K.  Fuller,  Ransom  II.  Cillft, 
Francis  Granger,  Gkleon  Ilard,  Abncr  Hajfi. 
tine,  Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Abel  Huntington,  Gcrrii 
Y.  Lansing,  Oeoree  W.  Lay.  Gideo.i  Lcc,  Jmhn 
1^0,  Stephen  B.  l<oonard, ''  hoinaH  0.  Ixjve,  AW. 
joh  Mann,  Jr.,  William  M.isin,  John  Mckcm 
Ely  Mo<iro,  Sherman  Pugo,  Jusnh  Reynolds' 
David  Russell  William  Seymour,  Nicholon  Sick- 
les, William  Toylor. .loci 'Pi irrill,  Aaron  Vandcr- 
pocl,  Aaron  "Ward,  Daniel  tVanlweII--40. 

Ne'v  Jers/  Y--l'hilomon  Dickerson,  Samuel 
Fowler,  't'homn'  Lee,  James  Parker,  Ferdinand 
S.  Schenck,  William  N.  Shinii—0. 

Pennsylvania. — Josi'ph  B.  Anthony,  Mi- 
choel  W.  Ash,  John  Banks,  Andrew  llcaumont 
Andrew  Buchanan,  George  Chambers,  Williiiii 
P.  Clark,  Edward  Darlin;;;ton,  Ilarmar  Denny 
Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  John  Galbniith,  Jomcs  Harper' 
Samuel  S.  Harrison,  Joseph  Henderson,  Williani 
Hiester,  J''d  ward  B.  Hubley,  Joseph  K.  Ingersoll 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  John  Lnporte,  Henry 
Logan,  Job  Mann,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKtnnan, 
Jesse  Miller,  Matthias  Morris.  Henry  A.  Muii. 
lenberg,  David  Potts,  jr.,  Joel  B.  Sutherland 
David  D.  Wagoner.— 28. 

Delaware. — John  J.  MUligan.— 1. 

Maryland. — Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Daniel 
Jenifer,  Isaac  McKim,  James  A.  Pearce,  Jobn.N, 
Steele,  Francis  Thomas,  James  Turner,  Geom 
C.Washington.— 8.  ^ 

Virginia. — James  M.  H.  Beale,  James  W, 
Bouldin,  Nathaniel  II.  Claiborne,  Walter  Coles, 
Robert  Craig,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  James 
Garland,  G.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  George  Loyall,  Edward  Lucas,  John 
Y.  Mason,  William  McComas,  Charles  F.  Mer- 
cer, William  S.  Morgan,  John  M.  Patten,  John 
Roane,  John  Robertson,  John  Taliaferro,  lltm 
A.  Wise.— 21. 

North  Carolina. — .Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Hciirr 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Debenr,  James  Grahai; 
Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  Williim 
.Montgomery,  Ebcnezcr  Pettigrew,  Abrahm 
Rencher,  William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  II. 
Shcpperd,  Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  Willinnis.-l' 

South  Carolina. — Robert  B.  Canipbell 
William  J.  Grayson,  John  K.  GriflSn,  .l,ii"> 
H.  Hammond,  Richard  J.  Manning,  Francis  . 
Pickens,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  James  Ito.irs, 
Waddy  Thompson,  jr. — 9. 

Georgia. — Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  John  '  £< 
Thomas  Glasscock,  Seaton  Grantland,  CI  t?  l 
Ilaynes,  Hopkins  Holscy,JabezJacksoi..  uior^'e 
W.  Owens,  George  W.  B.  Towns.— 9. 

Alabama. — Reuben  Chapman,  Jo.tb  Lw- 
Icr,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Joshiu 
L.  Martin.— 5. 
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'"[^utsiAN*— Rico  Garland 
'     I!  ploy.— 3. 

John  Bell,  Samuel  niinrh,Wll- 
William  0.  Uunlap,  John  B, 


Miii««i'"'~^*^''*  Dickson,  J.  F 

Henry  Johnson, 
ElMier  VV 

lim  B.  Carter, 

Forester  Adam  Huntsman,  Caro  Johnson,  Lnke 
Ll  Abr'am  P.  Maury,  Balio  Peyton,  Jnmes  K. 
Polit  E.  J.  Shields,  James  Stondefor.— 13. 

KiHTUCK v.— Chilton  Allan,  Lynn  Boyd, 
John  Calhoun,  John  Chambers,  Richard  Frcncii, 
Wm.  J-  Graves,  Benjamin  Ilanlln,  James  Har- 
lan Albert  0.  Hawos,  Rlchfird  M.  Johnson. 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  John  Wlilto,  Sherrod 
Wiiliains<~*13. 

MwocRi.— Wm.  H.  Ashley,  Albert  G.  liar- 

Illinois.— Zadok  Casey,  William  L.  May, 

John  Reynolds.— 3.  ,  ,      „         ,  t. 

Indiana.— Ratllff  Boon,  John  Carr,  John 
W.  Davis,  Edward  A.  Hanneean,  George  L.  Kin- 
nard  Amos  Lano,  Jonathan  McCarty.— 7. 

Ohio.— William  K.  Bond,  John  Chaney, 
Thomas  Corwln,  Joseph  II.  Crane,  ThouiaH  L. 
Hamcr  Eliaa  Howell,  Benjamin  Jones,  William 
Kcnnon,  Daniel  Kilgore,  Sampson  Mason,  Jere- 
miah McLene,  William  Patterson,  Jonathan 
Sloane,  David  Spongier,  Bellamy  Storer,  John 
Thompson,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Taylor  Webster 
Ellsha  Whittlesey.— 19. 

DELEGATES. 

Arkansas  Territory. — Ambrose  H.  Sevier. 
Florida  Tkrritory.— Joseph  M.  White. 
Michigan  Territory.— George  W.  Jonos. 

Mr.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  was  elected* 
ipeaker  of  the  House,  and  by  a  largo  majority 
OTer  the  late  speaker,  Mr.  John  Bell  of  the  same 
State.    The  vote  stood  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  io  eighty-four,  and  was  considered  a  test 
of  the  administration  strength,  Mr.  Polk  being 
supported  by  that  party,  and  Mr.  Bell  having 
become  identified  with  those  who,  in  siding  with 
Mr,  Hugh  L.  White  as  a  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency, were  considered  as  l^^ving  divided  from 
the  democratic  party.      Among   the  eminent 
names  missed  from  the  list  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, were :  Mr.  Wayne  of  Georgia,  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supremo  Court  of 
Jie  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  of 
Massachusetts,  who  declined  a  re-election. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  in  the 
continued  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  indem- 
nity, was  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message ;  and  the  subject  itself  becoming 
111  :  -nouH  m  *Me  apparent  indisposition  in 
Congrvss  to  susta  his  views,  manifested  in  the 
osa  of  the  f  n  ti'   atlon  bill  through  the  dis- 


agreement of  the  two  Houses.  Tho  obligation 
to  pay  was  admitted,  and  the  money  oven  voted 
for  that  purpose ;  but  oflcnoe  was  taken  at  the 
President's  message,  and  payment  refused  until 
an  apology  should  bo  mode.  Tho  President  had 
already  Hliown,  on  its  first  Intimation,  that  no 
oflenco  was  intended,  nor  any  disrespect  justly 
deduclble  from  the  language  that  he  hod  used ; 
und  ho  was  now  peremptory  in  rcIVislng  to  make 
tho  required  ojiology  j  and  had  Instructed  tho 
United  States'  chaigi  dhiffama  to  demand  the 
money ;  and.  If  not  paid,  to  leave  Franco  Imme- 
diately. Tho  ministers  of  both  countries  hod 
previously  withdrawn,  and  the  last  link  In  tho 
chain  of  diplomatic  communication  was  upon 
the  |M)iiit  of  being  broken.  The  question  having 
narrowed  down  to  this  small  point,  tho  Presi- 
dent deemed  It  proper  to  give  a  retrospective 
view  of  It,  to  justify  his  determination,  neither 
to  apologize  nor  to  negotiate  fUrthor.    lie  sold : 

"  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  station, 
I  found  the  United  States  an  unsuccessflil  appli- 
cant to  the  justice  of  Franco,  for  tho  satisfaction 
of  claims,  the  validity  of  which  was  never  ques- 
tionable, and  has  now  been  most  solemnly  ad- 
milted  by  France  herself.    Tho  antiquity  of 
these  claims,  their  high  justice,  and  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose, 
are  too  familiar  to  the  American  people  to  re- 
quire dc.'^cription.    It  is  sutRcient  to  say,  that, 
for  a      1  iod  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  our  com- 
merce was,  with  but  little  interruption,  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  aggressions,  on  the  part  of 
France — aggressions,  the  ordinary  features  of 
which  were  condemnations  of  vessels  and  car* 
goes,  under  arbitrary  decrees,  adopted  In  con- 
travention, as  well  of  tho  laws  of  nations  as  of 
treaty  stqiulatlons,  burnings  on  the  high  seas, 
and  seizures  and  confiscations,  under  special  Im- 
perial rescripts,  in  tho  ports  of  other  nations 
occupied  by  the  armies,  or  under  the  control  of 
France.    Such,  It  Is  now  conceded,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  wrongs  we  suiTered ;  wrongs,  in 
many  coses,  so  flagrant  that  even  their  authors 
never  denied  our  right  to  reparation.    Of  tho 
extent  of  these  Injuries,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  burning 
of  a  large  amount  at  sea,  and  the  necessary  de- 
terioration in  other  cases,  by  long  detention,  the 
American  property  so  seized  and  sacrificed  at 
forced  sales,  excluding  what  was  adjudged  to 
privateers,  before    or   without   condemnation, 
brought  Into  the  French  treasurer  upwards  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  francs,  besides  large  cus- 
tom-house duties. 

"  Tho  subject  had  already  been  an  nflair  of 
twenty  years'  unlntcmipted  negotiation,  except 
for  a  short  time,  when  France  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  mUltary  power  of  united  Europe.  During 
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this  period,  whilst  other  nations  were  extorting 
from  her  payment  of  their  claims  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  United  States  intermitted 
their  demand  for  justice,  out  of  respect  to  the 
oppressed  condition  of  a  gallant  people,  to  whom 
they  felt  under  obligations  for  fraternal  assist- 
ance in  their  own  days  of  suffering  and  of  peril. 
The  bad  effects  of  these  protracted  and  unavail- 
ing discussions,  as  well  upon  our  relations  with 
France  as  upon  our  national  character,  were  ob- 
idous ;  and  the  line  of  duty  was,  to  my  mind, 
equally  so.  This  was,  either  to  insist  upon  the 
adjustment  of  our  claims,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  or  to  abandon  them  altogether.  I  could 
not  doubt  that,  by  this  course,  the  interest  and 
honor  of  both  countries  would  bo  best  con- 
sulted. Instructions  were,  therefore,  given  in 
this  spirit  to  the  minister,  who  was  sent  out 
on.,  more  to  demand  reparation.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December,  1829, 1  felt 
it  my  duty  to  speak  of  these  claims,  and  the 
delays  of  France,  in  terms  calculated  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  both  countries  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  then  French  Ministry  took  exception 
to  the  message,  on  the  ground  of  its  containing 
a  menace,  under  which  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  French  government  to  negotiate.  The  Ame- 
rican minister,  of  his  own  accord,  refuted  the 
construction  which  was  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  the  message,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
to  the  recollection  of  the  French  ministry,  that 
the  President's  message  was  a  communication 
addressed,  not  to  foreign  governments,  but  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
was  enjoined  upon  him,  by  the  constitution,  to 
lay  before  that  cody  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  comprehending  its  foreign  as  well  as 
its  domestic  relations ;  and  that  if,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  summon  the  attention  of  Congress  in  due 
time  to  what  might  be  the  possible  consequences 
of  existing  difiBculties  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, he  might  fairly  bo  supposed  to  do  so,  un- 
der a  scnsvof  what  was  due  from  him  in  a  frank 
communication  with  another  branch  of  his  own 
government,  and  not  from  ony  intention  of  hold- 
ing a  menace  over  a  foreign  power.  The  views 
taken  by  him  received  my  approbation,  the 
French  government  was  satisfied,  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  continued.  It  terminated  in  the 
treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  recognizing  the  justice 
of  our  claims,  in  part,  and  pi-omising  payment 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
in  six  annual  instalments. 

"The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1832 ;  and,  in  five  da}'^s  thereafter,  it  was  laid 
before  Congress,  who  immediately  passed  the 
acts  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  secure  to  France 
the  commercial  advantages  conceded  to  her  in 
the  compact.  The  treaty  had  previously  been 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  King  of  the  f  rench,  in 
terms  which  are  certainly  not  mere  matters 
of  form,  and  of  wLich  the  translation  is  as  fol- 
U)W8 :  '  We,  approvinc  the  above  convention,  in 


all  and  each  of  the  depositions  which  are  con* 
taincd  in  it,  do  declare  by  ourselves,  as  well  u 
by  our  heirs  and  suocessors,  that  it  is  accepted 
approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed;  and  by  these 
presents,  signed  by  our  hand,  we  do  accept,  ap- 
prove, ratify,  and  confirm  it ;  promising,  on  the 
faith  and  word  of  a  king,  to  observe  it,  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  observed  inviolably,  without  ever 
contravening  it,  or  sufibring  it  to  be  contravened, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever.' 

"  OfBcial  information  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications in  the  United  States  reached  fuk 
whilst  the  Chambers  were  in  session.    The  ex- 
traordinary, and,  to  us,  injurious  delays  of  the 
French  government,  in  their  action  upon  the 
subject  of  its  fulfilment,  have  been  heretofore 
stated  to  Congress,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to 
enlarge  upon  them  here.    It  is  sufiicient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  then  pending  session  was  allowed 
to  expire,  without  even  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
necessary  appropriations — that  the  two  succeed- 
ing ones  were  also  suffered  to  pass  away  with- 
out any  thing  like  a  serious  attempt  to  obtain^ 
decision  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  session — almost  three  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  more 
than  two  years  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions— that  the  bill  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  and  rejected.  lo 
the  mean  time,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  having  full  confidence  that  a  treaty  en- 
tered  into  and  so  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
French  king,  would  be  executed  in  good  faith, 
and  not  doubting  that  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  which 
jvas  to  become  due  on  the  second  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1833,  negotiated  a  draft  for  the  amoiut 
through  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  TVhes 
this  draft  was  presented  by  the  holder,  with  the 
credentials  required  by  the  treaty  to  authorize 
him  to  receive  the  money,  the  government  of 
France  allowed  it  to  be  protested.    In  addition 
to  the  injury  in  the  non-payment  of  the  rnonej 
by  France,  conformably  to  her  engagement,  the 
United  States  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  under  pretence  of  dama|^.<, 
in  satisfaction  of  which,  that  institution  seM 
upon,  and  still  retains,  an  equal  amount  of  the 
public  moneys.    Congress  was  in  session  vrhen 
the  decit-ion  of  the  Chambers  readied  Wasliing- 
ton  f  and  an  immediate  communication  of  thi.« 
apparently  final  decision  of  France  not  to  ful 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  was  the  course 
naturally  to  .be  expected  from  the  President, 
The  deep  tone  of  dissatisfaction  which  penaW 
the  public  mind,  and  the  correspondent  cjcite 
meut  prof'nced  in  Congress  by  only  a  ficnenJ 
knowledge  of  the  result,  rendered  it  more  tl* 
probable,  that  a  resort  to  immediate  measures^ 
redress  would  bo  the  consequence  of  callinjiho 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject.  Sinccrelj 
desirous  of  preserving  the  pacific  relations  wlit 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  countries 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid  this  course  if  I  could  li 
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satisfied  that,  by  domg  so,  neither  the  interests 
nor  the  honor  of  my  country  would  be  compro- 
mitted.  Without  the  fiiUest  assurances  upon  that 
point,  I  could  not  hope  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
responsibility 'to  bo  incurred  in  suffering  Con- 
ness  to  adjourn  without  laying  the  subject  be- 
fore them.  Those  received  by  me  were  believed 
to  be  of  that  character. 

"The  expectations  justly  founded  upon  the 
promises  thus  solemnly  made  to  this  govern- 
ment by  that  of  France,  were  not  realized.   The 
French  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  of  July,  1834, 
toon  after  the  election,  and  although  our  minis- 
ter in  Paris  urged  the  French  ministry  to  press 
the  subject  before  them,  they  declined  doing  so. 
He  next  insisted  that  the  Chambers,  if  pro- 
rogued without  acting  on  the  subject,  should  bo 
reassembled  at  a  period  so  early  that  their  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty  might  bo  known  in  Washing- 
ton prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress.     This 
reasonable  request  was  not  only  declined,  but 
^e  Chambers  were  prorogued  on  the  29th  of 
December;  a  day  so  late,  that  their  decision, 
however  urgently  pressed,  could  not.  in  all  pro- 
bability, h&  obtained  in  time  to  reacn  Washing- 
ton before  the  necessary  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution.    The  reasons  given  by 
the  ministry  for  refusing  to  convoke  the  Cham- 
bers, at  an  earlier  period,  were  afterwards  shown 
not  to  be  insuperable,  by  their  actual  convoca- 
tion, on  the  first  of  December,  under  a  special 
call  for  domestic  purposes,  which  fact,,  however, 
did  not  become  known  to  this  government  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

"Thus  disappointed  in  our  just  expectations. 
It  became  my  imperative  duty  to  consult  with 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  resort 
to  retaliatory  measures,  in  cose  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  should  not  be  speedily  complied 
with;  and  to  recommend  such  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  occasion  called  for.  To  this  end,  an 
unreserved  communication  of  the  case,  in  all  its 
aspects,  became  indispensable.  To  have  shrunk, 
in  making  it,  from  saying  all  that  was  necessary 
to  its  correct  understandinp,  and  that  the  truth 
would  justify,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  others, 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  iis.  To  have 
gone,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  step  further, 
for  the  purpose  of  wounding  the  pride  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  people  with  whom  we  had  so  many 
motives  of  cultivating  relations  of  amity  and 
reciprocal  advantage,  would  have  been  unwise 
and  improper.  Admonished  by  the  past  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  even  the  simplest  statement 
of  our  wrongs,  without  disturbing  the  sensibili- 
ties of  those  who  had,  by  their  position,  become 
responsible  for  their  redress,  and  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  preventing  further  obstacles  from  that 
source,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  preclude  a  con- 
ftruction  of  the  message,  by  which  the  recom- 
mendation that  was  made  to  Congress  might  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  Franco,  in  not  only  dis- 
aTowing  such  a  design,  but  in  deolai-ing  that  her 
pride  Bad  her  power  were  too  well  known  to 


expect  any  thing  fh)m  her  fears.  The  messa^ 
did  not  reach  Paris  until  more  than  a  month 
after  the  Chambers  had  been  in  session ;  and 
such  was  the  insensibility  of  the  ministry  to 
our  rightful  claims  and  just  expectations,  that 
our  minister  had  been  informed  that  the  mat« 
ter,  when  introduced,  would  not  be  pressed  as  a 
cabinet  measure. 

"Although  the  message  was  not  ofBcially 
communicated  to  the  French  government,  and 
notwithstanding  the  declaration  to  the  contrary 
which  it  contained,  the  French  ministry  decided 
to  consider  the  conditional  recommendation  of 
reprisals  a  menace  and  an  insult,  which  the 
honor  of  the  nation  made  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  resent.  The  measures  resorted  to  by  them 
to  evince  their  sense  of  the  supposed  indignity 
were,  the  immediate  recall  of  their  minister  at 
Washington,  the  offer  of  passports  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  and  a  public  notice  to  the 
legislative  chambers  that  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  had  been  sus- 
pended. 

"  Having,  in  this  manner,  vindicated  the  dig- 
nity of  France,  they  next  proceeded  to  illustrate 
her  justice.  To  tliis  end  a  bill  was  unmediately 
introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  pro- 
posing to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty.  As  this  bill  sub- 
sequently passed  into  a  law,  the  provisions  of 
which  now  constitute  the  main  subject  of  diffi- 
culty between  the  two  nations,  it  becomes  my 
duty,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  before  you  in 
a  clear  light,  to  trace  the  history  of  its  passage, 
and  to  refer,  with  some  particularity,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  discussions  in  regard  to  it.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  opening  speech,  al- 
luded to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
to  resent  the  supposed  indignity,  and  recom- 
mended the  execution  of  the  treaty  as  a  measure 
required  by  the  honor  and  justice  of  France. 
He,  as  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  declared  the 
message,  so  long  as  '\l  had  not  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  a  mei-e  expression  of  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  President,  for  which  neither 
the  government  nor  people  of  the  United  States 
were  rcsi^onsible ;  and  that  an  engagement  had 
been  entered  into,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
honor  of  Franco  was  pledged.  Entertaining 
these  views,  the  single  condition  which  the 
French  ministry  proposed  to  annex  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  was,  that  it  should  not  be 
made  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  done  nothing  to 
injure  the  interests  of  France;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  steps  had  been  authorized  by 
Congress  of  a  hostile  character  towards  France. 

"  What  the  disposition  or  action  of  Congress 
might  be,  was  then  unknown  to  the  French 
Cabinet.  But,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  Se- 
nate resolyed  that  it  waSj  at  that  time  inexpedi- 
ent to  adopt  any  legislative  measures  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  no  action  on  the  subject  had 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
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facts  were  known  in  Paris  prior  to  the  28th  of 
March,  1835,  when  the  committee,  to  whom  the 
bill  of  indemnification  had  been  referred,  report- 
ed it  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  com- 
mittee substantially  re-echoed  the  sentiments 
of  the  ministry,  declared  that  Congress  had  set 
aside  tlie  proposition  of  the  President,  and  re- 
commended tlie  passage  of  the  bill,  without  any 
other  restriction  than  that  originally  proposed. 
Thus  was  it  known  to  the  French  ministry  and 
chambers  that  if  the  position  assumed  by  them, 
and  which  had  been  so  frequently  and  solemnly 
announced  as  the  only  one  compatible  with  the 
honor  of  France,  was  maintained,  and  the  bill 
passed  as  originally  proposed,  the  money  would 
be  paid,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  un- 
fortunate controversy. 

"  But  this  cheering  prospect  was  soon  destroy- 
ed by  an  amendment  introduced  into  the  bill 
at  the  moment  of  its  passage,  providing  that  the 
money  should  not  bo  paid  until  the  French  go- 
vernment had  received  satisfactory  explanations 
of  the  President's  message  of  the  2d  December, 
1834 ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers  adopted 
this  amendment,  and  consented  to  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  bill.  In  regard  to  a  supposed  insult 
which  had  been  formally  resented  by  the  recall 
of  their  minister,  and  the  offer  of  passports  to 
ours,  the3'  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to 
ask  explanations.  Sentiments  and  propositions, 
which  they  had  declared  could  not  justly  be 
imputed  to  the  government  or  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  set  up  as  obstacles  to  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  conceded  justice  to 
that  government  and  people.  They  had  de- 
clared that  the  honor  of  France  required  the 
flilfilment  of  the  engagement  into  wliich  the 
King  had  entered,  unless  Congress  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  message.  They  ascer- 
tained that  Congress  did  not  adopt  them,  and 
yet  that  fulfilment  is  refused,  unless  Ihe}'  first 
obtain  from  the  President  explanations  of  an 
opinion  characterized  by  themselves  as  personal 
and  inoperative." 

Having  thus  traced  the  controversy  down  to 
the  point  on  which  it  hung — no  payment  with- 
out an  apology  first  made — the  President  took 
up  this  condition  as  a  new  feature  in  the  case — 
presenting  national  degradation  on  one  side,  and 
twf^nty-fivc  millions  of  francs  on  the  other — .and 
declared  his  determination  to  submit  to  no  dis- 
honor, and  repulsed  the  apology  as  a  stain  upon 
the  national  character ;  and  concluded  this  head 
of  his  message  with  saying ; 

"  In  any  event,  however,  tlie  principle  involved 
in  the  new  aspect  which  has  lieen  given  to  the 
controversy  is  so  vitally  important  to"  the  inde- 
pendent administration  of  the  government,  that 
ft  can  neither  be  surrendered  nor  compromitted 
Irithout  national  degradation.    I  b  >po  it  is  un- 


necessary for  me  to  say  that  such  a  sccriflco 
will  not  be  made  through  any  agency  of  mine. 
The  honor  of  my  country  shall  never  be  stained 
by  an  apology  from  me  for  the  statement  of 
truth  and  the  performance  of  duty ;  nor  can  I 
give  any  explanation  of  my  official  acts,  except 
such  as  is  due  to  integrity  and  justice,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions  have  been  framed.  This  determination 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  approved  by  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  indeed  studied  their  characicr 
to  but  little  purpose,  if  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  will  have  the  weight  of  a 
feather  in  the  estimation  of  what  appertains  to 
their  national  independence :  and  if,  unhappilv 
a  difl'erent  impression  should  at  any  time  oi> 
tain,  in  any  quarter,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  rally 
round  the  government  of  their  choice  with  alac- 
rity and  unanimity,  and  silence  for  ever  the  de- 
grading imputation." 

The  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  at  the  preTJouj 
session,  had  been  a  serious  interruption  to  onr 
system  of  defences,  and  an  injury  to  thecountiy 
in  that  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  effect 
upon  our  relations  with  France.  A  system  of 
general  and  permanent  fortification  of  the  coasts 
and  harbors  had  been  adopted  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812 ;  and  throughout  our  e.xtended 
frontier  were  many  works  in  different  degrees 
of  completion,  the  stoppage  of  which  imoked 
loss  and  destruction,  as  well  as  delay,  in  this 
indisiTcnsablo  work.  Looking  at  the  loss  of  the 
bill  in  this  point  of  view,  the  President  said: 

%  "  Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  es- 
pei'ienced,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
bill  containing  the  ordinary  appropriations  for 
fortifications  which  passed  one  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  at  the  last  session,  but  was 
lost  in  the  other.  This  failure  was  the  more 
regretted,  not  only  because  it  necessarily  inter- 
rupted and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of 
national  dcCcnoe,  projected  immediately  afterthe 
last  war,  and  (*ince  steadily  pursued,  but  also 
because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Executive,  in  aid  of  this  important  object,  aiil 
other  branches  of  tlie  national  defence,  mt 
portions  of  which  miglit  have  been  most  useful!; 
applied  during  the  punt  season.  I  invite  yotr 
early  attention  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  tli« 
Secretary  of  War  which  relates  to  this  stilf;!, 
and  recommend  an  appropriation  sufficicntiv 
liberal  to  accelerate  the  armament  of  the  forti- 
fications agreeably  to.  the  proposition  submitted 
by  liim,  and  to  place  our  whole  Atlantic  ses- 
board  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  A  jast 
regard  to  the  permanent  interests  of  thecoontij 
evidently  requires  this  measure.  But  tlierew 
also  other  reasons  which  at  the  present  juao 
turo  give  it  peculiar  force,  and  make  it  mj 
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duty  to  call  the  subject  to  your  special  con- 
sideration." 

The  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  being  now  in  successful 
progress  and  having  well  nigh  reached  its  con- 
summation, the  President  took  the  occasion, 
while  communicating  that  gratifying  fact,  to 
make  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  humane 
nolicy  which  had  governed  the  United  States  in 
adopting  this  policy.    He  showed  that  it  was 
still  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  than 
that  of  the  white  population  who  were  relieved 
of  their  presence— that  besides  being  fully  paid 
for  all  the  lands  they  abandoned,  and  receiving 
annuities   often   amounting    to  thirty  dollai-s 
a  head  and  being  inducted  into  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  they  also  received  in  every  instance 
more  land  than  they  abandoned,  of  better  quality, 
better  situated  for  them  from  its  frontier  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.    This 
portion  of  his  message  will  bo  read  with  particu- 
lar gratification  by  all  persons  of  humane  dis- 
positions, and  especially  so  by  all  candid  per- 
sons who  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
injustice  and  oppression  practised  upon  these 
people.    He  said : 

"The  plan  of  removing  the  aboriginal  people 
who  yet  remain  within  the  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  approaches  its  consummation. 
It  was  adopted  on  the  most  mature  consideration 
of  the  condition  of  this  race,  and  ought  to  be 
persisted  in  till  the  object  is  accomfili.shed,  and 
prosecuted  with  as  much  vigor  as  a  just  regard 
to  their  circumstances  will  permit,  and  as  fast 
.19  their  consent  can  be  obtained.  All  preceding 
experiments  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians 
have  failed.  It  seems  now  to  be  an  established 
fiici,  that  they  cannot  live  in  contact  with  a  civ- 
ilized community  and  prosper.  Ages  of  fruitless 
endeavors  have,  at  length,  brought  us  to  a  know- 
ledire  of  this  principle  of  intercommunication 
vrith  them.  The  past  we  cannot  recall,  but  the 
future  we  can  provide  for.  Independently  of  the 
treaty  stipulations  into  which  we  have  entered 
with  the  various  tribes,  for  the  usufructuary 
ritjhts  they  have  ceded  to  us,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  moral  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  protect,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate,  the  scattered  remnants  of  this 
race,  which  are  left  within  our  borders.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  an  extensive  region  in 
the  West  has  been  assigned  for  their  permanent 
I  residence.  It  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
and  allotted  among  them.  Many  have  already 
removed,  and  others  are  preparing  to  go ;  and 
^f  itli  the  exception  of  two  small  bands,  lining  in 
Ohio  and  Induma,  not  exceeding  1,500  persons, 


and  of  the  Cherokees^  all  the  tribes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  from  Lako 
Michigan  to  Florida,  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments which  will  lead  to  their  transplantation. 
"  The  plan  for  their  removal  and  re-cstablish- 
ment  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  we  have« 
gained  of  their  character  and  habits,  and  has 
been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  enlarged  liberality. 
A  territoiy  exceeding  in  extent  that  relinquished, 
has  been  granted  to  each  tribe.    Of  its  climate, 
fertility,  and  capacity  to  support  an  Indian  popu- 
lation, the  representations  are  highly  favorable. 
To  these  districts  the  Indians  are  removed  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  cer- 
tain supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  indispensable  articles,  they  are  also  fur- 
nished gratuitously  with  provisions  for  the  pe- 
riod of  a  year  after  their  arrival  at  their  new 
homes.    In  that  time,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  products  raised  by  them, 
they  can  subsist  themselves  by  agricultural  la- 
bor, if  they  choose  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  life. 
If  they  do  not,  they  are  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
great  prairies,  where  countless  herds  of  buffalo 
roam,  and  a  short  time  sufBces  to  adapt  their 
own  habits  to  the  changes  which  a  change  of 
the  animals  destined  for  their  food  may  require. 
Ample  arrangements  have  also  been  made  foi 
the  support  of  schools.     In  some  instances, 
council-houses  and  churches  are  to  bo  erected^ 
dwellings  constructed  for  the  chiefs,  and  mills 
for  common  use.     Funds  have  been  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.    The  most 
necessary  mechanical  arts  have  been  introduced, 
and  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  wheelwrights,  mill- 
wrights, &c.  are  supported  among  them.    Steel 
and  iron,  and  sometimes  salt,  are  purchased  for 
them,  and  ploughs  and  other  farming  utensils 
domestic  animals,  looms,  spinning-wheels,  cars, 
&c.,  are  presented  to  them.    Ahd  besides  these 
benelicial  arrangements,  annuities  are  in  all  cases 
paid,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
thirty  dollars  for  each  individual  of  the  tribe ; 
and  in  all  cases  sufficiently  great,  if  justly  di- 
vided, and  prudently  expended,  to  enable  them, 
in  addition  to  their  own  exertions,  to  live  com- 
fortably.   And  as  a  stimulus  for  exertion,  it  is 
now  provided  by  law,  that,  "  in  all  cases  of  the 
appointment  of  interpreters,  or  other  persons 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  a  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  persons  of  Indian  de- 
scent, if  such  can  be  found  who  are  properly 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties." 

The  effect  of  the  revival  of  the  gold  currency 
was  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  with  the 
President,  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry.  Near  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  had  entered  the  country — a  sum  far 
above  the  average  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  its  best  days,  and  a  currency 
of  a  kind  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  country,  and 
remain  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  for 
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which,  diSbront  from  a  bank  paper  currency,  no 
interest  was  paid  for  its  use,  and  no  danger  in- 
curred of  its  becoming  useless.  He  thus  referred 
to  this  gratifying  circumstance : 

"  Connected  with  the  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country  in 
all  its  branches  of  industry,  it  is  pleasing  to  wit- 
ness the  advantages  which  liavo  been  already 
derived  from  the  recent  laws  regulating  the  value 
of  the  gold  coinage.    These  advantages  \n\l  be 
more  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
when  the  branch  mints  authorized  to  be  establish- 
ed in  North  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  and  Louisiana, 
shall  have  gone  into  operation.    Aided,  as  it  is 
noped  they  will  be,  by  further  reforms  in  the 
banking  systems  of  the  States,  and  by  judicious 
regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it  may  bo 
confidently  anticipated  that  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  a  circulating  medium  will  become  gene- 
ral in  the  ordinary  transactions  connected  with 
the  labor  of  the  country.    The  great  desideratum, 
in  modem  times,  is  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
power  of  banks,  preventing  that  excessive  issue 
of  paper  whence  arise  those  fluctuations  in  the 
standard  of  value  which  render  uncertain  the 
rewards  of  labor.     It  was  supposed  by  those 
who  established  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
that,  from  the  credit  given  to  it  by  the  custody 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  other  privileges,  and 
tlie  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  the  evils 
which  the  country  had  suffered  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  many  of  the  State  institutions  of  that 
period,  wo  should  derive  from  that  institution 
all  the  security  and  benefits  of  a  ound  currency, 
and  every  good  end  that  was  attainable  under 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  author- 
izes Congniss  alone  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof.    But  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  say  that  these  anticipations  have  not 
been  realized.    After  the  extensive  embairass- 
ment  and  distress  recently  produced  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  from  which  the  country  is 
now  recovering,  aggravated  as  they  were  by  pre- 
tensions to  power  which  defied  the  public  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  changed  ihe  whole  character  of 
our  government,  every  candid  and  intelligent 
individual  must  admit  that,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  great  advantages  of  a  sound  currency,  we 
must  look  to  a  course  of  legislation  radically 
difierent  from  that  which  created  such  an  insti- 
tution." 

Railroads  were  at  this  time  still  in  their  in- 
fancy in  the  United  States ;  they  were  but  few 
in  number  and  comparatively  feeble;  but  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly  is  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  United  States,  in  their  post- 
office  department,  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  extortion  and  overbearing  of  monopolizing 
tfompanies,  clothed  with  chartered  privileges  in- 


tended to  be  for  the  public  as  well  as  prlnte 
advantage,  but  usually  perverted  to  purposes  of 
self  enrichment,  and  of  oppression.  The  evil  bid 
already  become  so  serious  as  to  require  the  at- 
tention of  Congress ;  and  the  President  thus «. 
commended  the  subject  to  its  consideration : 

"  Particular  attention  is  solicited  to  that  nor. 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  postmaster-gineral 
which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  the  mails  ol'tlio 
United  States  upon  railroads  constructed  by 
private  corporations  under  the  authority  of  the 
several  States.    The  reliance  which  the  general 
government  can  place  on  those  roads  as  a  means 
of  carrying  on  its  operations,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  obtained  can- 
not too  soon  be  considered  and  settled.    Alrcadv 
does  the  spirit  of  monopoly  begin  to  exhibit  its 
natural  propensities  in  attempts  to  exact  fron 
the  public,  for  services  which  it  supposes  cannot 
be  obtained  on  other  terms,  the  most  extravagant 
compensation.    If  these  claims  be  persisted  in, 
the  question  may  arise  whether  a  combinatioii 
of  citizens,  acting  under  charters  of  mcorpoi^tioD 
from  the  States,  can,  by  a  direct  refusal  or  the 
demand  of  an  exorbitant  price,  exclude  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  the  use  of  the  established  chan. 
nels  of  communication  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country ;  and  whether  the  United 
States  cannot,  without  transcending  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  secure  to  the  post-office  de- 
partment the  use  of  those  roads,  by  an  net  of 
Congress  which  shall  provide  within  itself  some 
equitable  mode  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation.   To  obviate,  if  possible,  the  necesjitr 
of  considering  this  question,  it  is  BUL'gesteil 
whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  fix,  by  law,  the 
amounts  which  shall  be  offered  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  graduat- 
ed according  to  their  average  weight,  to  be  as- 
certained and  declared  by  the  postmaster-gene- 
ral.   It  is  probable  that  a  liberal  proposition  of 
that  sort  would  bo  accepted." 

The  subject  of  slavery  took  anew  turn  of  dis- 
turbance between  the  North  and  South  abort 
this  time.    The  particular  form  of  annojanct  i 
which  it  now  wore  was  that  of  the  transmkioi  j 
into  the  slave  States,  through  the  United  Stale  j 
mail,  of  incendiary  publications,  tending  to  ei- 
cite  servile  insurrections.    Societies,  individiaL'  I 
and  foreigners  were  engaged  in  this  diaboliol 
work — as  injurious  to^he  slaves  by  the  furtha 
restrictions  which  it  brought  upon  them,  as  tt 
the  owners  whose  lives  and  property  were  e^ 
dangercd.    The  President  brought  this  practice 
to  the  notice  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  i»  | 
remedy.    He  said : 

"  In  ctonnection  with  these  provisions  in » 
lation  to  the  post-office  department,  I  mustilit 
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invite  your  attention  to  the  painful  excitement 
produced  in  the  South  by  attempts  to  circuLifo 
through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addresse  I 
to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  and  ■'.! 
various  sorts  of  publications,  calculated  'm  s'.iuu- 
iitc  them  to  insurrection,  and  to  prodi  ce  all  the 
ijorrors  of  a  servile  war.    ?here  is  doubtless  no 
fcspectablo  portion  of  our  countrymen  who  can 
be  80  far  misled,  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so  de- 
structive of  tho  harmony  and  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  repugnant  to  tho  principles  of  our 
national  compact  and  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  religion.     Our  happiness  and  prosperity 
essentially  depend  upon  peace  within  our  bor- 
ders :  and  peace  depends  upon  the  maintenance, 
in  good  faith,  of  those  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution upon  which  tho  Union  is  founded.    It 
is  fortunate  for  the  countrj'  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generous  feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted  attach- 
ment the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
to  the  Union,  and  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  tho 
same  blood  in  the  South,  have  given  so  strong 
and  impressive  a  tone  to  tho  sentiments  enter- 
tained agamst  the  proceedings  of  the  misguided 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitu- 
tional and   wicked  attempts,  and  especially 
against  the  emissaries  from  foreign  parts,  who 
have  dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  no 
lonfier  be  persisted  in.    But  if  these  expressions 
of  the  public  will,  shall  not  be  suflBcient  to  cfTect 
so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  tho  non-slaveholding  States,  so  far 
from  countenancing  tho  sliglitest  interference 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  tho  South,  will 
be  prompt  to  exercise  their  authority  in  .sup- 
pressing, so  far  as  in  them  lies,  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  evil.    In  leaving  the 
caro  of  other  branches  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject to  the  State  authorities,  to  whom  they  pro- 
perly belong,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the 
post-olBce  department,  which  was  designed  to 
foster  an  amicable  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence between  all  the  members  of  the  confeder- 
acy, from  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  an  op- 
posite character.    Tho  general  government,  to 
wliich  tho  great  trust  is  confided  of  preserving 
inviolate  tho  relations  created  among  the  States, 
:  by  the  constitution,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid 
ill  its  own  action  any  thing  that  may  disturb 
I  them.   I  would,  therefore,  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  respectfully 
j  siisrgest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as 
I  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circu- 
lation in  tho  Southern  States,  through  the  mail, 
of  incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate 
I  the  shvcs  to  insurrection." 

The  President  in  this  impressive  paragraph 
I  makes  a  just  distinction  between  tho  conduct 
I  of  misguided  men,  and  of  wicked  emissaries,  en- 
jpged  in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  Union, 


and  the  patriotic  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  who  discountenance  their  work  and  re- 
press their  laboi-s.  The  former  receive  the 
brand  of  reprobation,  and  are  pointed  out  for 
criminal  legislation:  the  latter  receive  the  ap- 
plause due  to  good  citizens. 

The  President  concludes  this  message,  as  he 
had  done  many  others,  with  a  recurrence  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
two  first  officers  of  tho  Republic.  His  con- 
victions must  have  been  deep  and  strong  thus 
to  bring  him  back  so  many  times  to  tho  funda- 
mental point  of  direct  elections  by  the  people, 
and  total  suppression  of  all  intermediate  agen- 
cies.   He  says : 

"I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  in  the  first  message 
which  I  communicated  to  Congress,  to  urge  upon 
its  attention  the  propriety  of  amending  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  The  leading  object  which  1 
had  in  view  was  the  adoption  of  some  new  prO' 
vision,  which  would  secure  to  the  people  th*» 
performance  of  this  high  duty,  without  any  in- 
termediate agency.  In  my  annual  communica 
tions  since,  I  have  enforced  the  same  view^ 
from  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  best  interest* 
of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  their 
adoption.  If  the  subject  were  an  ordinary  one, 
I  should  have  regarded  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  upon  it,  as  an  indication  of  their  judg- 
ment, that  the  disadvantages  which  belong  to  the 
present  system  were  not  so  great  as  those  which 
would  result  from  any  attainable  substitute  that 
had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Re- 
collecting, however,  that  propositions  to  intro- 
duce a  new  feature  in  our  fundamental  laws 
cannot  be  too  patiently  examined,  and  ought 
not  to  be  received  with  favor,  until  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  impressed 
with  then:  necessity  and  value,  as  a  remedy  for 
real  evils,  I  feel  that  in  renewing  the  recom- 
mendation I  have  heretofore  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  not  transcending  the  bounds  of  a  just 
deference  to  the  sense  of  Congress,  or  to  the 
disposition  of  tho  people.  However  much  we 
May  difTer  in  the  choice  of  the  measures  which 
should  guide  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  really  friendly  to  tho  repub- 
lican features  of  our  system,  that  one  of  its  most 
important  securities  consists  in  the  sejiaration 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  at  the 
same  time  that  each  is  held  responsible  to  the 
great  source  of  authority,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  bo  supreme,  in  the  will  of  the  people  consti- 
tutionally expressed.  My  reflection  and  expen- 
ence  satisfy  mo.  that  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, altho.  -n  they  were  anxious  to  mark 
this  feature  as  a  settled  and  fixed  principle  in 
the  atructuro  of  the  government,  dia  not  adopt 
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all  the  precautions  that  were  necessary  to  se- 
cure its  practical  observance,  and  that  wo  cannot 
be  said  to  hare  carried  into  complete  effect  their 
intentions  until  the  evils  which  arise  from  this 
oi^ganic  defect  are  remedied.  All  history  tells 
us  that  a  free  people  should  be  watchful  of  dele- 
gated power,  and  shoiil-  never  acquiesce  in  a 
practice  which  will  dimiuish  their  control  over 
It.  This  obligation,  so  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  principles  of  a  Republic,  is  pecu- 
liarly so  in  ours,  where  the  formation  of  parties, 
founded  on  sectional  interests,  is  so  much  fos- 
tered by  the  extent  of  our  territory.  These 
interests,  represented  by  candidates  for  the 
Presidenry,  are  constantly  prone,  in  the  zeal  of 
party  and  selfish  objects,  to  generate  influences, 
unmmdful*of  tlie  general  gootl,  and  forgetful  of 
the  restraints  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple would  enforce,  if  they  were,  in  no  contingen- 
cy, to  lose  the  right  of  expressing  their  will. 
The  experience  of  our  country  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  present  day,  de- 
monstrates that  the  people  cannot  too  goon 
adopt  some  stronger  safeguard  for  their  right  to 
elect  the  higliest  officers  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion, than  is  contained  in  that  sacred  instrument 
as  it  now  stands." 


CHAPTER   CXXX. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTEIOT  OP 
COLUMBLV. 

Mb.  Buchanan  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
religious  society  of  "  Friends,"  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  adopted  at  their  Culn  quarterly 
meeting,  requesting  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  said  the  memorial  did  not  emanate  from  fana- 
tics, endeavoring  to  disturb  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society  in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  incendiary  publications,  but  from  a 
society  of  Clnistiiins,  whose  object  liad  always 
been  to  promote  good-will  and  peace  among 
men.  It  was  entitled  to  respect  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  memorialists;  but  he  dissented 
from  the  opinion  which  they  c^iprcssed  and  the 
request  which  they  made.  The  constitution 
recognized  slavery ;  it  existed  here ;  was  found 
here  when  the  District  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States ;  the  slaves  here  were  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  rights.  Congress  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  tlic  States.  Tliat  was 
determined  in  the  first  Congress  that  ever  sat — 


in  the  Congress  which  commenced  in  1789  ^a 
ended  in  1791— and  in  the  first  session  of  tlu| 
Congress.     The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
then  petitioned  Congress  against  slavery  am]  jt 
was  resolved,  in  answer  to  that  petition  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  of  slayes,  or  with  their  treatment 
in  any  of  the  States :  and  that  was  tlio  ansinr 
still  to  bo  given.    He  then  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  memorial  was  pre. 
sented.    A  number  of  fanatics,  led  on  by  hen 
incendiaries,   have  been    scattering  firebrands 
through  the  Southern  States— publications  and 
pictures  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt,  and  to  tlie 
destruction  of  their  owners.    Instead  of  Woo. 
Sting  the  slaves  by  this  conduct,  they  do  them 
the  greatest  injury,  causing  the  bonds  io  be 
drawn  tighter  upon  them;  and  postponing  eman- 
cipation even  in  those  States  which  might  even- 
tually contemplate  it.    These  were  his  opinions 
on  slavery,  and  on  the  prayer  of  this  memorial. 
Ho  was  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer,  but  was 
in  favor  of  receiving  the  petition  as  the  similar 
one  had  been  received,  in  1790,  and  givin"  it  tit 
same  answer ;  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the 
same  happy  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  suci 
applications,  and  giving  peace  and  quiet  to  tiic 
country.    He  could  not  vote  for  Jie  motion  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoim, 
to  reject  it.    He  thought  rejection  would  in- 
fiamo  the  question :  reception  and  condemnatioii 
would  quiet  it.    Mr.  Calhoun  had  moved  to  l^ 
ject  all  petitions  of  the  kind— not  reject  upca 
,heir  merits,  after  consideration,  but  kW 
hand,  when  presented  for  reception.    This  ra 
the  starting  point  of  a  long  and  acrimonioai 
contest  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  whiii 
tiic  right  of  petition  was  maintained  onontsii 
and  tlie  good  policy  of  quieting  the  quc.vtioalr  j 
reception  and  rejection :  on  the  other  side,  itiiii , 
held  that  the  rights,  tlio  peace,  and  the  im 
of  the  States  requii-cd  all  auti-slavcry  pclitios 
to  be  repulsed,  at  the  first  presentation,  niilioa  I 
reception  or  consideration.    The  .autlioroi'tiii!  I 
V>ew  aspired  to  no  lead  in  conducting  t!ii.<iias 
tion ;  he  thought  it  was  one  to  be  sottW  Ir  I 
policy ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  that  woilii 
soonest  quiet  it.    He  thought  there  was  n  eliif  | 
line  of  distinction  between  mistaken  piiiiu 
thropists,  and  mischievous  incendiaries— aU!*  I 
tween  the  free  States  themselves  and  tlic  icw 
diary  societies  and  individuals  within  th«m{ad 
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fiDoi,  an  early  moment  to  express  these  opinions 
in  order  to  set  up  the  line  between  what  vras 
mistake  and  what  was  crime— and  between  the 
acts  of  individuals,  on  one  hand,  and  of  States, 
on  the  other;  and  in  that  sense  delivered  the 
following  speech: 

"Mr.  Benton  rose  to  express  his  concurrence 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Buchanan),  that  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday.    It 
had  come  up  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to-day, 
and  the  postponement  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  sen .^to^s  to  reflect,  and  to  confer  together, 
and  to  conclude  what  waa  best  to  be  done,  where 
all  were  united  in  wiehing  the  same  end,  namely, 
to  allay,  and  not  to  produce,  excitement.    He 
had  risen  for  this  purpose ;  but,  being  on  his 
fact  he  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
subject,  which  the  presentation  of  these  peti- 
tions had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
np.  With  respect  to  the  petitioners,  and  those 
vith  whom  they  acted,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  them  were  good  people,  aiming  at 
benevolent  objects,  and  endeavoring  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  human  race, 
without  inflicting  calamities  on  another  part; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
Kcding;  and  so  far  from  accomplishing  any  part 
of  their  object,  the  whole  effect  of  their  inter- 
position was  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  those 
i  in  whose  behalf  they  were  interfering.     But 
there  was  another  part,  and  he  meant  to  speak 
of  the  abolitionllts,  generally,  as  the  body  con- 
I  taining  the  part  of  which  he  spoke ;  there  was 
1  another  part  whom  he  could  not  qualify  as  good 
[people,  seeking  benevolent  ends  by  mistaken 
means,  but  as  incendiaries  and  agitators,  with 
diabolical  objects  in  view,  to  be  accomplished  by 
1  wicked  and  deplorable  means.    He  did  not  go 
1  into  the  proofs  now  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
lliisopinicr.  of  this  latter  class,  but  he  presumed 
1  it  would  be  admitted  that  every  attempt  to  work 
I  upon  the  passions  of  tho  tlnves,  and  to  excite 
I  them  to  murder  their  owners,  was  a  wicked  and 
[diabolical  attempt,  and  the  work  of  a  midnight 
Imccndiary.    Pictures  of  slave  degradation  and 
Imisery,  and  of  the  white  man's  luxury  and  cru- 
lelty,  were  attempts  of  this  kind ;  for  they  were 
lappeals  to  the  vengeance  of  slaves,  and  z^t  to 
Ithe  intelligence  or  reason  of  those  who  legis- 
liated  for  them.    He  (Mr.  B.)  had  had  many 
pictares  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  many  diabolical 
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publications,  sent  to  him  on  this  subject,  during 
the  last  summer;  the  whole  of  which  he  had 
cast  into  tho  fire,  and  should  not  have  thought 
of  refer-ing  to  the  circumstance  at  this  time,  «a 
displaying  the  character  of  the  mcendiary  part 
of  the  abolitionists,  had  he  not,  within  these  few 
days  past,  and  while  abolition  petitions  were 
pouring  into  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  re- 
ceived one  of  these  pictures,  the  design  of  which 
could  be  nothing  but  mischief  of  the  blackest 
dye.    It  was  a  print  from  an  engraving  (and  Mr. 
B.  exhibited  it,  and  haided  it  to  senators  near 
him),  representing  a  largo  and  spreading  tree  of 
liberty,  beneath  whose  ample  shade  a  slave  own- 
er was  at  one  time  luxuriously  reposing,  with 
slaves  fanning  him ;  at  another,  carried  forth  in 
a  palanquin,  to  view  the  half-naked  laborers  in 
the  cotton  field,  whom  drivers,  with  whips,  were 
scourging  to  the  task.    Tho  print  was  evidently 
from  the  abolition  mint,  and  came  to  him  by 
some  other  conveyance  than  that  of  the  mail, 
for  there  was  no  post-mark  of  any  kind  to  iden- 
tify its  origin,  and  to  indicate  its  lino  of  march. 
For  what  purpose  could  such  a  picture  be  in- 
tended, unless  to  inflame  the  passions  of  slaves  ? 
And  why  engrave  it,  except  to  multiply  copies 
for  extensive  distribution  7    But  it  was  not  pic- 
tures alone  that  operated  upon  the  passions  of 
tho  slaves,  but  speeches,  publications,  petitions 
presented  in  Congress,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  abolition  societies.  None  of  these  things  wont 
to  the  understandings  of  the  slaves,  but  to  their 
passions,  all  imperfectly  understood,  and  inspir- 
ing vague  hopes,  and  stimulating  abortive  and 
fatal  insurrections.    Societies,  especially,  were 
the  foundation  of  the  greatest  mischiefs.   What- 
ever might  be  their  objects,  the  slaves  never  did, 
and  never  can,  understand  them  but  in  one  way : 
as  allies  organized  for  action,  and  ready  to  march 
to  their  aid  on  the  first  signal  of  insurrection  ! 
It  was  thus  that  the  massacre  of  San  Domingo 
was  made.    The  society  in  Paris,  Les  Amis  des 
Noirs,  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  with  its  affiliated 
societies  throughout  France  and  in  London,  made 
that  massacre.     And  who  composed  that  socie- 
ty?    In  the  beginning,  it  comprised  the  ex- 
tremes of  virtue  and  of  vice ;  it  contained  the 
best  and  the  basest  of  human  kind !    Lafayette- 
and  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  those  purest  of  philan- 
thropists; and  Marat  and  Auacbarsis  Clootz, 
those  imps  of  hell  in  human  shape.    In  the  end 
(for  all  such  societies  run  the  same  career  of  do* 
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generation),  the  good  men,  disgusted  with  their 
Msociates,  retired  from  the  scene;  and  the 
wiclced  ruled  at  pleasure.   Declamations  against 
slavery,  publications  in  gazettes,  pictures,  peti- 
tions to  the  constituent  assembly,  were  the  mode 
of  proceeding ;  and  the  flsh-women  of  Paris — 
he  said  it  with  humiliation,  because  American 
females  had  signed  the  petitions  now  before  us 
—the  fish-women  of  Paris,  the  very  poiaaardea 
from  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  became  the  obstre- 
perous champions  of  West  India  emancipation. 
The  effect  upon  the  French  islands  is  known  to 
the  world ;  but  what  is  not  known  to  the  world, 
or  not  sufSciently  known  to  it,  is  that  the  same 
societies  which  wrapt  in  flames  and  drenched  in 
blood  the  beautiful  island,  which  was  then  a 
garden  and  is  now  a  wilderness,  were  the  means 
of  exciting  an  insurrection  upon  our  own  conti- 
nent :  in  Louisiana,  where  a  Frenou  slave  popu- 
lation existed,  and  where  the  language  of  Lea 
Amis  (tea  Noira  could  be  understood,  and  where 
their  emissaries  could  glide.     The  knowledge 
of  this  event  (Mr.  B.  said)  ought  to  be  better 
known,  both  to  show  the  danger  of  these  socie- 
ties, however  distant,  and  though  oceans  may 
roll  between  them  and  their  victims,  and  the 
(ate  of  the  slares  who  may  be  excited  to  insur- 
rection by  them  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.    He  would  read  the  notice  of  the 
event  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Qayarre, 
lately  elected  by  his  native  State  to  a  seat  on 
this  floor,  and  whose  resignation  of  thai  honor 
he  sincerely  regretted,  and  particularly  for  the 
cause  which  occasioned  it,  and  which  abstracted 
talent  from  a  station  that  it  would  have  adorned. 
Mr.  B.  read  from  the  work,  'Eaaai  Hiatorique 
aur  la  Louidiane :^  'The  white  population  of 
Louisiana  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  was  agitated  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   The  blacks,  encouraged  without  doubt  by 
tho  success  which  their  race  had  obtained  in  San 
'iDomingo,  dreamed  o'  liberty,  and  sought  to 
«hakeoft'the  yoice.    The  insurrection  was  plan- 
"Died  at  Pointe  CGar)e6,  which  was  then  an  iso- 
lated parish,  and  in  which  the  number  of  slaves 
tns  considerable.    The  conspiracy  took  birth  on 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Julien  Poydras,  a  rich 
■planter,  who  was  then  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  and  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout  the 
•parish. ,  The  death  of  all  the  whites  was  re- 
^fiolved.     Happily  the  conspirators  could  not 
«grao.upon  the  day  for  the  massacre ;  and  from 


this  disagreement  resulted  a  quarrel,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  The  t.  jiitia  of  the 
parish  immediately  took  arms,  and  the  Bang 
de  Carondelet  caused  them  to  be  supported  br 
the  troops  of  the  line.  It  was  resolved  tou^ 
rest,  and  to  punish  the  principal  conspiraton 
The  slaves  opposed  it ;  but  they  were  qnickK 
dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  of  their  num. 
her  killed  on  the  spot  Fifty  of  the  insurgenu 
were  condemned  to  death.  Sixteen  were  at. 
cuted  in  different  parts  of  the  parish ;  the  iwt 
were  put  on  board  a  galley  and  hung  at  inter- 
vals, all  along  the  ri^cr,  as  far  as  New  Orleui 
(a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles), 
The  severity  of  the  chastisement  intimidated  tbe 
blacks,  and  all  returned  to  perfect  order.' 

"  Resuming  his  remarks,  Mr.  B.  said  1 
read  this  passage  to  show  that  our  white  popu- 
lation had  a  right  to  dread,  nay,  were  bound  to 
dread,  the  mischievous  influence  of  these  soci- 
eties, even  when  an  ocean  intervened,  and  i 
more  when  they  stood  upon  the  same  hemii- 1 
phero,  and  -vithin  the  bosom  of  the  samecountrj, 
He  had  also  read  it  to  show  the  miserable  fate  of  I 
their  victims,  and  to  warn  all  that  were  gocd 
and  virtuous — all  that  were  honest,  but  misitka 
— in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  affiliated  so- 
cieties, vaunted  by  *ho  individuals  who  stjle 
themselves  their  executive  committee,  and  A 
date,  from  the  commercial  emporium  of  ti 
Union,  their  high  manifesto  against  the  Pita- 
dent  ;  to  warn  them  at  once  to  secede  fromu- 
sociations  which,  whatever  may  be  their  design 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  revive  in  tit 
Southern  States  the  tragedy,  not  of  ILun  Doniii- 
go,  but  of  tho  parish  of  Pointe  Coupe4. 

"Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say  that  these  societies  hid  I 
already  perpetrated  more  mischief  than  the  join)  I 
remainder  of  all  their  lives  spent  in  prajcrs  i  I 
contrition,  and  in  works  of  retribution,  M  [ 
ever  atone  for.  They  had  thrown  the  state  (.'j 
the  cmimcipation  question  fifty  years  iMdl 
They  had  subjected  every  traveller,  and  eiaj  I 
emigrant,  from  tho  non-slavcholding  States, HI 
be  received  .v'th  coldness,  and  viewed  ffilhs*! 
picion  and  ^  .'alousy,  in  tli^  sIaveholdingStaKi| 
They  had  occasioned  many  slaves  to  lose  thttl 
lives.  They  had  caused  the  deportation  of  muf  I 
ten  thousands  from  the  grain-growing  to  till 
planting  States.  They  had  caused  the  prinle^  I 
of  all  slaves  to  bo  curtailed,  and  their  loniisltl 
be  moro  tightly  drawn.    Nor  wai  the  misdiii'l 
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of  their  conduct  confined  to  slaves ;  it  reached 
the  fVee  colored  people,  and  opened  a  sudden  gulf 
of  misery  to  that  population.    In  all  the  slave 
States  this  population  has  paid  the  forfeit  of 
theirintermediate  position;  and  suffered  proscrip- 
tion as  the  instruments,  real  or  suspected,  of  the 
abolition  societies.    In  all  these  States,  their 
exodus  had  either  been  enforced  or  was  impend- 
ing.  In  Missouri  there  was  a  clause  in  the  con- 
titution  which  prohibited  their  emigration  to  the 
State;  but  that  clause  had  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter in  the  book  until  the  agitation  produced 
among  the  slaves  by  the  distant  rumbling  of  the 
abolition  thunder,  led  to  the  knowledge  in  some 
instances,  and  to  the  belief  in  others,  that  these 
people  were  the  antennae  of  the  abolitionists ;  and 
their  medium  for  communicating  with  the  slaves, 
and  for  exciting  them  to  desertion  first,  and  to 
insurrection  eventually.    Then  ensued  a  painful 
scene.   The  people  met,  resolved,  and  prescribed 
tMrty  days  for  the  exodus  of  the  obnoxious 
caste.    Under  that  decree  a  general  emigration 
had  to  take  place  at  the  conunencement  of  win- 
ter.  Many  worthy  and  industrious  people  had 
to  quit  their  business  and  their  homes,  and  to 
go  forth  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  objects  of  suspicion  wherever  they  went, 
and  sealed  the  door  against  the  acquisition  of 
new  friends  while  depriving  them  of  the  protec- 
tion of  old  ones.    lie  (Mr.  B.)  had  witnessed 
many  instances  of  this  kind,  and  had  given  cer- 
tificates to  several,  to  show  that  they  were  ban- 
ished, not  for  their  offences,  but  for  their  mis- 
fortunes; for  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to 
the  race  which  the  abolition  societies  had  made 
the  object  of  their  gratuitous  philanthropy. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  abolition  so- 
cieties in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  Mr.  B. 
turned,  with  pride  and  exultation,  to  a  different 
theme— the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  all  these  States.  Before  he  saw  that 
conduct,  and  while  the  black  question,  like  a 
portentous  cloud  was  gathering  and  darkening 
on  the  Northeastern  horizon,  he  trembled,  not 
for  the  South,  but  for  the  Union.  He  feared 
that  he  saw  the  fatal  work  of  dissolution  about 
1  to  begin,  and  the  bonds  of  this  glorious  confed- 
eracy about  to  snap  ^  but  the  conduct  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  all  the  non-slavehold- 
ing States  quickly  dispelled  that  fear,  and  in  its 
I  place  planted  deep  the  strongest  assurance  of  the 
hannony  and  indivisibility  of  the  Union  which 


he  had  felt  for  many  years.  Their  conduct  wai 
above  all  praise,  above  all  thanks,  above  all  grati- 
tude. They  had  chased  off  the  foreign  emissaries, 
silenced  the  gabbling  tongues  of  female  dupes, 
and  dispersed  the  assemblages,  whether  fanatical, 
visionary,  or  incendiary,  of  all  that  congregated 
to  preach  against  evils  which  afflicted  others, 
not  them;  and  to  propose  remedies  to  aggravate 
the  disease  which  they  pretended  to  cure.  They 
had  acted  with  a  noble  spirit.  They  had  exert- 
ed a  vigor  beyond  all  law.  They  had  obeyed 
the  enactments,  not  of  the  statute  book,  but  of 
the  heart ;  and  while  that  spirit  was  in  tlie  heart, 
he  cared  nothing  for  kws  written  in  a  book. 
Ho  would  rely  upon  that  spirit  to  complete  the 
good  work  it  has  begun ;  to  dry  up  these  societies ; 
to  separate  the  mistaken  philanthropist  from  the 
reckless  fanatic  and  the  wicked  incendiary,  and 
put  an  end  to  publications  and  petitions  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  design,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  imp'ide  the  object  which  they  in- 
voke, and  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  they  de- 
plore. 

"Turning  to  the  immediate  question  before 
the  Senate,  that  of  the  rejection  of  the  petitions, 
Mr.  B.  said  his  wish  was  to  give  that  vote  which 
would  have  the  greatest  effect  in  putting  down 
iheso  societies.  lie  thought  the  vote  to  be  given 
to  bo  rather  one  of  expediency  than  of  constitu- 
tional obligation.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
so  often  quoted  in  favor  of  the  right  of  petition- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances  would  seem  to  him 
to  apply  rather  to  the  grievances  felt  by  our- 
selves than  to  those  felt  by  others,  and  which 
others  might  think  an  advantage,  what  we 
thought  a  grievance.  The  petitioners  from  Ohio 
think  it  a  grievance  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia' should  suffer  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  pray  for  the  redress  of  that  gnev- 
ance ;  the  people  of  the  District  think  the  insti- 
tution an  advantage,  and  want  no  redress ;  now, 
which  has  the  right  of  petitioning  ?  Looking  to 
tic  past  action  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  B.  saw  that, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  a  petition  against  slavery, 
and  that  in  the  States,  was  presented  to  this 
body  by  the  society  of  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey ;  and  that  the  some  question 
upon  its  reception  was  made,  and  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays,  19  to  9,  in  favor  of  receiving  it. 
He  read  the  names,  to  show  that  the  senators 
from  the  slave  and  non-slaveholdi.ig  States  voted 
some  for  and  some  against  the  reception,  accord 
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ing  to  each  one's  opinion,  and  not  according  to 
the  position  or  the  character  of  the  State  fW>m 
which  he  came.  Mr.  B.  repeated  that  he  thought 
this  question  to  bo  one  of  expediency,  and  that 
it  was  expedient  to  give  the  Totu  wliich  would 
go  Airthest  towards  quieting  the  public  mind. 
The  quieting  the  South  depended  upon  quieting 
the  North ;  for  when  the  abolitionists  were  put 
down  in  the  former  place,  the  latter  would  be 
at  case.  It  seemed  to  him,  then,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  non-slavcholding  States  wore  the 
proper  persons  to  speak  first.  They  knew  the 
temper  of  their  own  constituents  best,  and  what 
might  have  a  good  or  an  ill  cfiect  upon  them, 
either  to  increase  the  abolition  fever,  or  to  idby 
it.  He  know  that  the  feeling  of  the  Sena>^? 
was  general ;  that  all  i^hod  for  the  same  ciid  ; 
and  tho  senators  of  the  North  as  cordially  as 
those  of  the  South." 


CHAPTER  CXXXI. 


MAIL   CIBCCLATION  OP  INC 
TIOSS. 


OURY  PUBLICA- 


JIr.  Calhoun  moved  that  so  much  nf  tho  Pre- 
sident's message  as  related  to  tho  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications  bo  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  op- 
posed "the  motion,  urginj;  that  tho  only  way  that 
Congress  could  interfere  would  bo  by  a  post- 
oflice  regulation ;  and  that  all  such  regulation 
properly  referred  itself  to  tho  committee  on 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  lie  did  not  look 
to  the  particular  construction  of  the  committee, 
but  had  no  doubt  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee could  SCO  the  evil  of  these  incendiary  trans- 
missions throtigh  the  mails,  and  would  provide 
a  remedy  which  they  should  deem  constitution- 
al, proper  and  adequate ;  and  he  expressed  a 
fear  that,  by  giving  tho  subject  too  much  im- 
portance, an  excitement  might  be  got  up.  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied  that  tho  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  mistaken  his  object — that  it  was  not  to  pro- 
duce any  unnecessary  excitement,  but  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  would  secure  a  committee  which 
would  calmly  and  dispassionately  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  tho  whole  subject ;  which  would 
investigate  the  character  of  those  publications, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  incendiary  or 


not ;  and,  if  so,  on  that  ground  to  pat  a  cheek 
on  their  transmisBion  through  the  maili,   g, 
could  not  but  express  his  astonishnent  it  tlw 
objection  which  had  been  taken  to  his  motion 
for  he  knew  that  the  Senator  fW>m  AUbtnu 
felt  that  deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  pc^ 
vaded  the  HHilings  of  every  man  in  tho  South, 
He  believed  that  the  post-offlce  committeo  would 
be  fully  occupied  with  the  reguUr  business  whiclt 
would  be  brought  ^fore  them ;  and  it  wag  thij 
consideration,  and  no  party  feeling,  which  hud 
induced  him  to  make  his  motion.    Mr.  Qnindr 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  post-ofBceg  ud 
post-roads,  said  that  his  position  was  such  as  to 
have  imposed  silence  upon  him,  if  that  siienco 
might  not  hav  j  been  misunderstood.    In  reply 
to  the  objectijn  that  a  minority  of  the  cominit. 
tee  wore  not  from  the  slave  States,  that  circum- 
stance might  be  an  advantage ;  it  might  give  the 
greater  weight  to  their  action,  which  it  wis 
known  would  bo  favorablo  to  the  object  of  ths 
motion.    He  would  say  that  tho  federal  goTem- 
mont  could  do  but  little  on  this  subject  except 
through  a  post-ofHce  regulation,  and  thcrebj 
aiding  the  efQciency  of  tho  State  laws.    He  did 
not  desire  to  see  any  power  exercised  which 
would  have  tho  least  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  so       'gnty  of  the  States.     Mr.  Calhoua 
adhering  to  his  desire  for  a  select  committee, 
and  expressing  Ids  belief  that  a  great  constiti^ 
tional  question  was  to  be  settled,  and  that  the 
crisis  required  calmness  and  firmness,  and  the 
action  of  a  committee  that  camo  mainly  from 
the  endangered  part  of  the  Union— his  reques 
was  granted ;  and  a  committee  of  five  appointed, 
composed  as  ho  desired ;  namely,  Mr.  Calhomi 
chairman,  Mr.  King  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jlangim 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachuseta 
and  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Linn  of  Missouri.    A  biild 
a  report  were  soon  brought  in  by  the  commitw 
— a  bill  subjecting  to  penalties  any  post-m^ier 
who  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  into  tin 
mail  any  publication,  or  picture  touching  lie 
.subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  circulation  of  such  publi*  I 
tion,  or  picture,  should  be  forbid  by  the  San 
laws.    When  the  report  was  read  Mr,  Majfra 
moved  the  printmg  of  5000  extra  copies  of  it  | 
This  motion  brought  a  majority  of  the  commil- 
tee  to  their  feet,  to  disclaim  their  assent  to  pern  | 
of  the  report;  and  to  absolve  themselTeslhn 
responsibility  for  its  contents.  A  conTeradoal 
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debate  ensued  on  this  point,  on  which  Mr.  Davis, 
Messrs.  Kingof  Xlabaina  and  Georgia,  Mr.  Linn 
md  Mr.  Calhoun  thus  expressed  themselves : 

«Mr.  Davis  said  that,  as  a  motion  had  been 
made  to  print  the  paper  mirporting  to  be  a  re- 
nort  (torn  tho  select  committeo  of  which  ho  wan 
tmeniber,  ho  would  remark  that  the  viows  con- 
Uined  in  it  did  not  entirely  meet  his  approba- 
tion though  it  contained  many  things  which  he 
ipproved  of.  lie  had  risen  for  no  other  purpose 
thai  to  make  this  statement,  lest  tho  impression 
should  go  abroad  with  the  report  that  ho  a.s- 
lented  to  those  jwrtions  of  it  which  did  not 

meet  his  approbation."         

u  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  said  that,  lest  the  same 
misunderstanding  should  go  forth  with  resiwct 
to  his  views,  he  must  state  that  tho  report  was 
not  entirely  assented  to  by  himself.  However, 
the  Bcntleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) in  making  this  report,  had  alrei.dy  stated 
that  tke  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree 
to  tho  whole  of  it,  though  many  parts  of  it  were 
concurred  in  by  all." 

"Mr.  Davis  said  ho  would  add  further,  that 
he  might  have  taken  the  usual  course,  and  made 
an  additional  report,  containing  all  his  views  on 
the  subject,  but  thought  it  hardly  worth  wliile, 
and  he  had  contented  himself  with  making  the 
statement  that  he  had  just  made." 

'Mr. King, of  Alabama,  said  this  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course— by  it  a  minority 
miRht  dissent ;  and  yet,  when  tho  report  was 
published,  it  would  seem  to  bo  a  report  of  tMte 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not  a  report  of 
two  members  of  it.  It  was  proper  that  tho 
whole  matter  should  go  together  with  tho  bill, 
that  the  report  submitted  by  tho  minority  might 
be  read  with  the  bill,  to  show  that  tho  reading 
of  the  report  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  reported.  Ho  thought  the  sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mangum)  had 
better  modify  his  motion,  so  as  to  have  the  re- 
port and  bill  published  together." 

"Mr.  Linn  remarked  that,  being  a  member  of 

the  committee,  it  was  but  proper  for  him  to  say 

I  that  he  had  assented  to  several  parts  of  the  rc- 

I  port,  though  he  did  not  concur  with  it  in  all  its 

parts.    Should  it  become  necessary,  he  would, 

when  the  subject  again  came  before  tlie  Senate, 

1  explain  in  what  particulars  ho  had  coincided  with 

the  views  given  in  the  report,  and  how  far  he 

had  dissented  from  them.    The  bill,  ho  said,  had 

I  met  with  his  approbation." 

I    "Mr.  Calhoun  said  ho  hoped  his  friend  from 

[North  Carolina  would  modify  his  motion,  so  as 

I  to  include  the  printing  of  the  bill  with  the  re- 

Iport.   It  would  be  seen,  by  comparing  both  to- 

l^ther,  that  there  was  no  tion  aequttur'm  tho 

I  lilL  coming  as  it  did  after  this  report." 

I   "  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  had  only  stated  his 

liropressions  from  hearing  the  report  and  bill 

IrKvi   It  appeared  to  him  unusual  that  a  report 

lihould  be  made  by  a  nunority,  and  merely  ao- 


ouio«ce<l  hi  by  tho  committeo,  and  that  the  bill 
should  be  adverse  to  it," 

"  Mr.  Davis  said  tho  report  was,  as  he  under- 
stood it  to  bo  read  from  the  chair,  the  report  of 
the  committee,  llo  had  spoken  for  himself  only, 
and  for  nobody  else,  lest  the  impression  micht 
go  abroad  that  he  concurred  in  all  parts  of  tho 
report,  when  he  dissented  from  some  of  them." 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  thatamajorityof  tho  com- 
mittee did  not  concur  in  the  report,  though  there 
were  two  members  of  it,  himself  and  tho  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  who  concurred 
throughout;  three  other  gentlemen  concurred 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  report,  though  they 
dissented  from  some  parts  of  it ;  and  two  gentle- 
men concurred  also  with  some  parts  of  it.  As 
to  tho  bill,  two  of  tho  committee  would  hi^ve 
preferred  a  difierent  one,  tliough  they  had  rather 
have  that  than  none  at  all ;  another  gentleman 
was  opposed  to  it  altogether.  The  bill,  however, 
was  %  natural  consequence  of  the  report,  and 
tho  two  did  not  disagree  with  each  other." 

The  parts  of  tho  report  which  were  chiefly 
exceptionable  were  two:  1.  The  part  which 
related  to  tho  nature  of  the  federal  government, 
as  being  founded  in  "compact;"  which  was  the 
comer-stone  of  tho  doctrine  of  nullification,  and 
its  corollary  that  tho  laws  of  nations  n  ore  in  full 
force  between  tho  several  States,  as  sore.eign 
and  independent  communities  except  as  modi- 
fied by  the  compact ;  2.  The  part  that  argued, 
as  upon  a  subsisting  danger,  tho  evils  by  an  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  slave  States  by  interfer- 
ence from  other  States.  On  the  first  of  those 
points  the  report  said : 

"That  the  States  which  form  our  Federal 
Union  are  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties, bound  together  by  a  constitutional  com- 
pact, and  are  possessed  of  all  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  distinct  and  separate  States,  excepting 
such  as  are  delegated  to  be  exercised  by  the 
general  government,  is  assumed  as  unques- 
tionable. The  compact  itself  expressly  provides 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people.  To  ascertain,  then, 
whether  the  power  in  question  is  delegated  or 
reserved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated 
powers  or  not.  If  it  be  not  among  them,  it 
belongs,  of  course,  to  the  reser\ed  powers.  On 
turning  to  the  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  tho  power  of  defending  the  country 
against  external  danger  is  found  among  the  enu- 
merated, the  instrument  is  wholly  silent  as  to 
the  power  of  defending  the  internal  peace  and 
security  of  the  Stites ;  and  of  course,  reserves 
to  the  States  this  important  power,  as  it  stood 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  with  no 
I  other  limitation,  as  has  been  stated,  except  such 
1  as  are  expressly  prescribed  by  the  instrument 
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itsalf.  From  what  haa  been  atatcd,  it  maj  be 
Inferred  that  the  right  of  a  State  to  defend  itself 
•gainst  internal  dan^ra  is  a  part  of  the  great, 
primary,  and  inherent  right  of  ■clf-defunco. 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  belongs  to  all 
communities ;  and  ho  Jonlotis  wore  the  States  of 
this  essential  right,  without  which  their  inde- 
pendence could  not  be  preRervc<l,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  constitution,  that  the 
^noral  government  aliall  not  assist  a  Stato,  even 
m  esse  of  domestic  violeneo,  except  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  authorities  of  the  State  itself; 
thus  excluding,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  its 
interference  in  all  other  cases. 

"  Having  now  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the 
slavcholding  States,  whoso  institutions  are  in 
danger,  and  not  to  Congress,  as  is  supposed  by 
the  message,  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary and  intended  to  excite  msurrectioii 
among  the  slaves,  it  remains  to  inquire,  in  the 
next  place,  what  are  the  corresponding  dVitics 
of  the  general  government,  and  tlie  otiicr  States, 
from  within  whoso  limits  and  jurisdiction  their 
institutions  are  attacked ;  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  that  with  which  the  committuo 
are  immediately  charged,  and  which,  at  tho  pre- 
pent  juncture,  ought  to  l>e  fully  understood  by 
all  the  parties.  The  committee  will  begin  with 
the  first.  It  remains  next  to  inquire  into  tho 
duty  of  tho  States  from  within  whose  limits 
and  jurisdiction  the  internal  peace  and  security 
of  the  slavcholding  States  are  endangered.  In 
order  to  comprehend  more  fully  tho  niituro  and 
extent  of  their  duty,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  tho  relations  which  exist 
between  tho  States  of  our  Federal  Union,  with 
the  rights  and  obligations  reciprocally  resulting 
from  such  relations.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  States  which  compose  our  Federal 
Union  are  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties, united  by  a  constitutional  compact.  Among 
its  members  tho  lews  of  nations  are  in  full  force 
and  obligation^  except  as  altered  or  modified  by 
the  compact ;  and,  of  course,  tlie  States  possess, 
with  that  exception,  ail  the  rights,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  tho  duties,  which  separate  and  dis- 
tinct communities  possess,  or  to  which  they  ore 
subject.  Atnong  these  are  comprehended  the 
obligation  wliicli  all  States  are  under  to  prevent 
their  citizens  from  disturbing  the  peace  or  en- 
dangering the  security  of  other  States ;  and  in 
case  of  being  disturbed  or  endangered,  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  demand  of  the  former  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  their  recurrence, 
and  if  refused  or  neglected,  to  resort  to  such 
measures  as  its  protection  may  require.  This 
right  remains,  of  course,  in  force  among  the 
States  of  this  Union,  with  such  limitations  as 
are  imposed  expressly  by  tho  constitution. 
"Within  their  limits,  tho  rights  of  tho  slavchold- 
ing States  are  as  full  to  demand  of  the  States 
within  whose  limits  and  jurisdiction  their  peace 
is  assailed,  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  the  same,  and  if  refused  or  neglected, 
to  R8ort  to  rncana  to  protect  themselves,  as 


V  they  were  separate  and  indepondont  oomniu. 
nities." 

This  part  of  the  report  was  that  whiciL  Jo 
founding  tho  federal  government  in  compuct,  m 
under  the  old  articles  of  tho  confederation  anil 
in  bringing  the  law  of  nations  to  apply  between 
the  States  aa  independent  and  sovereign  commu. 
nities,  except  where  limited  by  tho  compact 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  nulliii. 
cation  and  secession ;  and  tho  concluding  part 
of  tho  report  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
course  recommended  in  the  Crisis  in  tho  crent 
that  New- York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  suppress  tho  abolition  locictiet. 
The  report  continues : 

"  Their  professed  object  is  tho  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  wliicli  tlicv pro- 
pose to    accomplish  through  the  agunciwof 
organized  socictios,  spread  througliout  the  non- 
slavcholding  States,  and  a  powerful  press  4 
rected  mainly  to  excite,  in  the  other  Statci 
hatred  and  abhorrence  against  the  institiitioM 
and  citizens  of  the  slavcholding  States,  by  ad- 
dresses, lectures,  and  pictorial  rcprcsentatioim, 
abounding  in  false  ami  exagperntcd  statcmtnts. 
If  tho  magnitude  of  tho  miscliief  afl'ortls,  in  an; 
degree,  the  measure  by  whicli  to  judpe  of  ili 
criminality  of  a  project,  few  have  ever  lieen  de- 
vised to  Ijc  compared  with  the  pivsimt,  whether 
the  end  be  regarded,  or  tho  nioar.s  by  wliich  it 
is  proposed  to  bo  accomplished.    The  biimhicj! 
of  fanaticism  is  proverbial.  With  more  zeal  than 
undcRitanding,  it  constantly  niisconceiTos  \k 
nature  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and 
towards  whicli  it  rushes  with  headlong  vidlencf, 
regardless  of  tho  means  by  wliich  it  is  to  k 
efl'ected.    Never  was  its  clinracter  more  fal'r 
cxemplifle<l  than  in  the  present  instance    Sti- 
ting  out  with  the  abstract  principle  that  slavfrr 
is  an  evil,  tho  fanatical  zealots  come  at  imre  10 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  abolbh  ii, 
regai-dless  of  all  the  disasters  wliich  must  fl- 
low.    Never  waH  conclusion  more  falseordio- 
gerous.     Admitting  their  assumption,  tlicreire 
innumerable    things •  which,  regaidi'd  in  tk 
abstract,  arc  evils,  but  whicli  it  would  be  nVr 
ness  to  attempt  to  abolish.    Thus  regarW 
government  itself  is  nn  evil,  with  most  ofiu 
institutions  intended  to  protect  life  ami  proportj, 
comprehending  the  civil  as  well  as  the  criniinll 
and  military  code,  which  are  tolerated  onlylfr 
cause  to  abolish  them  would  be  to  iccrea 
instead  of  diminishing  the  evil.    Theri'a.<onii 
equally  applicable  to  the  case  under  conside* 
tion,  to  illustrate  which,  a  few  remarks  on 
slavery,  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Soutbeni 
States,  will  bo  necessary. 

"  lie  who  regards  slavery  in  those  Statessimpij 
under  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  im- 
portant as  that  relation  is,  viewed  meRljui 
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niieation  of  property  to  tho  slaveholding  section 
f  the  I'nion,  has  a  very  Imperfect  conception  of  i 
?L  institution,  ond  tho  lmpo«»ibility  of  alwlish- 
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♦»,«♦  »»,i.k         I     u»  it  without  'disaatcrH  unoxomplcd  in  tlio  his- 
that  which,  m      ■      ""L^Vhn  world.    To  understand  Its  natun 


rv  of  tho  world.    To  understand  its  naturo  \ 
»nJ  importance  fidly,  It  must  bo  borne  In  mind 
nLt  slavery,  as  it  exists  In  tho  Southern  States 
/including  under  tho  Southern  all  the  slavehold- 
V    staU's),  involves  not  only  tho  relotion  of 
nuwter  and  slave,  but,  also,  the  social  and  politi- 
cal  relations  of  two  ratx's,  of  nearly  cciual  nuni- 
■L„    from  different    quarters  of  tlio  globe, 
Md'tho  most  opjiosito  of  oil  others  in  every 
narticular  that  distinguishes  one  race  of  men 
from  another.     Emancipation  wotihl  destroy 
these  relations— would  tlivest  tho  masters  of 
their  proi)erty,  and  subvert  tho  relation,  social 
«nd  political,  tiiat  has  existed  between  tho  races 
f_,  almost  the  first  settlement  of  the  Southern 
Sutcs    It  is  not  tho  intention  of  the  committee 
to  dwell  on  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  this  vital 
Hibiect.  tho  Tost  amount  of  property  involved, 
eauil  at  least  to  «;950,00(),()00 ;   tho  ruin  of 
faliiiliesand  individuals;  the  impoverishment  and 
nrostration  of  an  entire  section  of  the  Union,  and 
he  fatal  blow  that  would  bo  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  on 
which  the  commerce,  tho  navigation,  tho  manu- 
factures and  tho  revenue  of  the  country,  almost 
entirely'  dciiend.     As  great  as  these  disasters 
would  be,  they  aro  nothing,  compared  to  what 
must  follow  the  subversion  of  the  existing  rela- 
tion between  the  two  races,  to  which  tho  com- 
mittee will  confine  their  remarks.    Under  this 
relation,  the  two  races  have  long  lived  in  peace 
m\  prosperity,  and  if  not  disturbed,  would  long 
continue  so  to  live.    Wliile  tho  European  race 
has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
.-it  the  same  time  has  maintained  an  equality, 
at  least,  morally  and  intellectually,  with  their 
hrethren  of  the  non-slavcholding  States ;   tho 
African  race  has  multiplied  with  not  less  rapidity, 
accompanied  by  great  improvement,  physically 
and  intellectually,  and  the  enioyment  of  a  de- 
px!e  of  comfort  with  which  the  laboring  class 
in  few  countries  can  compare,  and  confessedly 
greatly  superior  to  what  tho  free  people  of  the 
maa  race  possess  in  the  non-slavcholding  States. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  a.sserted,  that  there  is 
no  example  in  history  in  which  a  savage  people, 
such  as  their  ancestors  were  when  brought  into 
tlie  country,  have  ever  advanced  in  the  same 
period  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  improvement. 
To  destroy  the  existing  relations  would  be  to 
destroy  this  prosperity,  and  to  place  the  two 
races  in  a  state  of  conflict,  which  must  end  in 
the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  one  or  the  other. 
No  other  can  be  substituted,  compatible  with 
their  peace  or  security.    The  difQculty  is  in  the 
diversity  of  the  races.    So  strongly  drawn  is  the 
line  between  the  two,  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
60  strengthened  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  edu- 
cation, that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
together  in  the  same  community,  where  their 
numbers  ore  bo  nearly  equal  as  in  the  slavehold- 


ing States,  under  any  other  relation  than  which 
now  exists.    Social  and  political  equality  b». 
twccn  them  is  impossible.    No  power  on  earth 
can  overcome  the  difllculty.    Tho  causes  resist- 
ing lie  too  deep  in  tho  principles  of  our  nature 
to  lie  surmounted.    Itut,  without  such  equality, 
to  change  tho  present  condition  of  the  African 
race,  were  it  possible,  would  bo  but  to  change 
thu  form  of  slavery.    It  would  make  then*  the 
slaves  of  the  community,  instead  of  the  slaves 
of  individuals,  with  less  responsibility  and  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  on  the  part  of  tho  com- 
miinitjr  than  is  felt  by  their  present  masters} 
while  it  would  destroy  tho  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  race,  if  tho  ^  fvi'   • 
should  bo  permitted  to  continue  la  their  '         t 
condition  within  the  limits  of  those  S._i.i», 
They  would  look  to  the  other  States  for  fui  jic  r' 
and  protection,  and  would  become,  .irtually.tL 
allies  and  dependents;  and  would  thus  pi  or 
the  hands  of  those  States  tho  most  cffocti 
strument  to  destroy  t  he  influence  and  cont' 
destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.    It  is  against 
this  relation  between  tho  two  races  that  tho 
blind  and  criminal  zeal  of  the  abolitionists  is 
directed — a  relation  that  now  preserves  in  quiet 
and  security  more  than  C,5uO,000  of  human 
beings,  and  wliich  cannot  bo  destroyed  without 
destroying  tho  peace  and  prosperity  of  nearly 
half  tho  States  of  the  Union,  and  involving  their 
entire  population  in  a  deadly  conflict,  that  must 
terminate  either  in  the  expulsion  or  extirpation 
of  those  who  aro  the  object  of  tho  misguided  and 
false  humanity  of  those  who  claim  to  bo  their 
friends.    lie  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  tho  subversion  of  a  relation 
which  must  bo  followed  with  such  disastrous 
consequences  can  only  lie  cflectcd  by  convulsions 
that  would  devastate  the  countrj',  burst  asunder 
the  bonds  of  Union,  and  ingulf  in  a  sea  of  blood 
tho  institutions  of  the  country.    It  is  madness 
to  suppose  that  the  slaveholding  States  would 
quietly  submit  to  be  sacriticed.     Every  con- 
sideration— interest,  duty,  and  humanity,  the 
love  of  country,  the  sense  of  wrong,  hatred  of 
oppressors,  and  treacherous  and  faithless  con- 
federates, and  Anally  despair — would  impel  them 
to  the  most  daring  and  desperate  resistance  in 
defence  of  property,  family,  country,  liberty, 
and  existence.    But  wicked  and  cruel  as  is  the 
end  aimed  at,  it  is  fully  equalled  bj'  tho  crimi- 
nality of  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bo  nccomplii<hed.    These,  as  hi?  been  stated, 
consist  in  organized  societies  and  a  powerful 
press,  directed  mainly  with  a  view  to  excite  the 
bitterest  animosity  and  hatred  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  against  tho  citizens, 
and  institutions  of  tho   slavehoK'ing  States. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  disastrous  results  such 
means  must  tend.    Passing  over  the  more  ob- 
vious eflects,  their  tendency  to  excite  to  insur- 
rection and  servile  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
the  necessity  which  such  tendency  must  impose 
on  the  slaveholding  States  to  resort  to  the  most 
rigid  discipline  and  severe  police,  to  the  great 
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nyoiy  of  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves, 
there  remains  another,  threatening  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  country.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  means  to  which  the  abolitionists 
have  resorted  to  effect  their  object  must,  if  per- 
sisted in,  end  in  completely  alienating  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  Union.  The  incessant  ac- 
tion of  hundreds  of  societies,  and  a  vast  printing 
establishment,  throwing  out  daily  thousands  of 
artful  and  inflammatory  publications,  must  make, 
in  time,  a  deep  impression  on  the  section  of  the 
Union  where  they  freely  circulate,  and  are 
mainly  designed  to  have  effect.  The  well-in- 
fomed  and  thoughtful  may  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt, but  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the 
ignorant,  and  thoughtless,  will  receive  the 
poison.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  number 
of  proselytes  istsufBciently  multiplied,  the  artful 
and  pronigate,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to 
seize  on  any  means,  however  wicked  and  dan- 
gerous, will  unite  with  the  fanatics,  and  make 
their  movements  the  basis  of  a  powerful  politi- 
cal party,  that  will  seek  advancement  by  diffus- 
ing, as  widely  as  possible,  hatred  against  the 
slaveholding  States.  But,  as  hatred  begets 
hatred,  and  animosity  animosity,  these  feelings 
would  become  reciprocal,  till  every  vestige  of 
attachment  would  cease  to  exist  between  the 
two  sections,  when  the  Union  and  the  constitu- 
tion, the  offspring  of  mutual  affection  and  confi- 
deirce,  would  forever  perish.  Such  is  the  danger 
to  which  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists  ex- 
pose the  country.  If  the  force  of  the  obligation 
is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
stronger  cannot  be  imposed,  than  is  at  present, 
on  the  States  within  whose  limits  the  danger 
originates,  to  arrest  its  further  progress — a  duty 
they  owe,  not  only  to  the  States  whose  institu- 
tions are  assailed,  but  to  the  Union  and  consti- 
tution, as  has  been  shown,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
to  themselves. 

The  insidiousness  of  this  report  was  in  the 
assumption  of  an  actual  impending  danger  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  slave  States — the 
destruction  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
property — the  ocean  of  blood  to  bo  shed — the 
war  of  extermination  between  two  races — and 
the  necessity  forextraordinary  means  to  prevent 
these  dire  calamities ;  when  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  not  one  particle  of  any  such  danger. 
The  assumption  was  contrary  to  fact :  the  re- 
port was  inflammatory  and  disorgan<  ing :  and 
if  there  was  any  thing  enigmatical  ii  its  con- 
clusions, it  was  sufliciently  interpreted  in  the 
contemporaneous  publications  in  the  Southern 
slave  States,  which  were  open  in  their  declara- 
tions that  a  cause  for  separation  had  occurred, 
limited  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  free  States  in 
mppresBing  within  a  given  time  the  incendiary 


societies  within  their  borders.  This  limitation 
would  throw  the  responsibility  Of  disunion  up. 
on  the  non-slaveholding  States  failing  to  sup- 
press these  societies:  for  disimion,  in  that  case 
was  foreshadowed  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
and  fully  avowed  in  contemporary  Southern  pub- 
lications.    Thus  the  report  said : 

"  Those  States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
only  under  all  the  obligations  which  independent 
communities  would  be,  to  adopt  such  measures 
but  also  under  the  obligation  which  the  consti- 
tution superadds,  rendered  more  sacred,  if  pos. 
sible,  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Union  imposes 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  defend  themselves,  it  affords  tiie  ni^ 
dium  through  which  their  peace  and  security  are 
assailed.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  inquire  what  those  restrictions  are  and 
what  are  the  means  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, arc  left  to  the  slaveholding  States  to  pro. 
tect  themselves.  The  period  has  not  yet  come, 
and  they  trust  never  will,  when  it  may  \x  ne- 
cessary to  decide  those  questions ;  but  come  it 
must,  unless  the  States  whose  duty  it  is  to  sup. 
press  the  danger  shall  see  in  time  its  magnitude 
and  the  obligations  which  they  are  under  to 
adopt  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  arrest  its 
further  progress.  That  the  full  force  of  this  obli- 
gation may  be  understood  l^y  all  parties,  the 
committee  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  brief- 
ly on  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  vrith 
the  view  of  showing  the  dangerous  consequences 
to  which  they  must  lead  if  not  arrested." 

These  were  ominous  intimations,  to  receire 
their  full  interpretation  elsewhere,  and  indissol* 
bly  connecting  themselves  with  the  late  disunion 
attitude  of  South  Carolina — the  basis  of  discon- 
tent only  changed.    Mr.  King  of  Georgia  said 
that  positions  had  been  assumed  and  principles 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  bill  reported,  but  he  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  "existence  of  the  Union 
itself,  and  which  if  established  and  carried  into 
practice,  must  hastily  end  in  its  dissolution."  Mr, 
Calhoun  in  his  reply  pretty  well  justified  these 
conclusions  of  the  Georgia  senator.   He  madeiti 
point  that  the  non  slaveholding  States  had  done 
nothing  yet  to  suppress  the  incendiary  socictia 
within  their  limits ;  and  joining  that  non-actioi 
of  these  States  with  a  refusal  of  Congress  topisi 
this  bir,  ho  looked  upon  it  as  in  vain  to  expect 
security  or  protection  for  the  slaveholding  States 
except  from   themselves — from  State  interpo- 
sition, as  authorized  in  the  Virginia  resoluliou 
of  1798  J  and  as  recently  carried  out  bySonti 
Carolina  in  her  nullification  procce(liQ;,8;i»l 
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sir  borders.  This  limitation 
Bsponsihility  of  disunion  up. 
tiding  States  failing  to  wp. 
is:  for  disunion,  in  that  case, 
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1  contemporary  Southern  pub- 
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declared  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  "  concert " 
jmong  themselves  to  place  their  domestic  msti- 
tations,  their  peace  and  security  under  their  own 
protection  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  All 
^9  was  thus  mtelligibly,  and  ominously  stated 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  King: 

«  Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  regret)  our  just  hopes 
have  not  been  realized.  The  legislatures  of  the 
South  backed  by  the  voice  their  constituents 
expressed  through  innumerable  meetings,  have 
called  upon  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  re- 
nresB  the  movements  made  within  the  jurisdic- 
Ln  of  those  States  against  their  peace  and  se- 
curity. Not  a  step  has  been  taken ;  not  a  law 
has  been  passed,  or  even  proposed ;  and  I. ven- 
ture to  assert  that  none  will  be ;  not  but  what 
there  is  a  favorable  disposition  towards  us  in  the 
North,  but  I  clearly  see  the  state  of  political 
parties  there  presents  insuperable  impediments 
^r»«w  loffislfttion  on  the  subject.     I  rest  my 


to  any  legislation  on  the  subject     i  rest  my 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States  from  the  elements  of  their  population, 
are  an'd  will  continue  to  be,  divided  and  distract- 
ed W  parties  of  nearly  equal  sfi-ength ;  and  that 
each  will  always  be  ready  to  seize  on  every 
movement  of  the  other  which  may  give  them  the 
superiority,  without  much  regard  to  consequen- 
ces as  aft'ccting  their  own  States,  and  much  less, 
remote  and  distant  sections.    Nor  have  wo  been 
less  disappointed  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress.  Believing  that  the  general  government 
has  no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  wo  had  just  grounds  to  hope  Congress 
would  refuse  all  jurisdiction  in  reference  to  it, 
in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented.    The 
very  opposite  course  has  been  pursued.    Aboli- 
tion petitions  have  not  oply  been  received  in 
both  Houses,  but  received  on  the  most  obnoxious 
and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — that  we  arc  bound 
to  receive  them ;  that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  the  abolition- 
ists may  think  proper  to  petition  for  its  abolition, 
eitlier  hero  or  in  the  States.    Thus  far,  then,  we 
of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been  grievously 
disappointed.    One  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided  that  is  presented  by  this  bill.    To  refuse 
to  pass  this  bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists — would  bo  to  make  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  post-oflBce  department 
in  effect  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  cir- 
culation of  their  incendiary  publications,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  States.    It  is  your  un- 
questionable duty,  as   I    have    demonstrably 
proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation ;  and,  by 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  discharge  that  duty, 
you  would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  existing  contro- 
rersy,  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists  against  the 
Southern  States.    Should  such  be  your  decision, 
byrefiising  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall  say  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves — j-ou 
have  nothuig  to  hope  from  others.    But  I  must 
tell  the  Senate,  be  your  decision  what  it  may. 


this  biU.    If  you  refiise  co-operation  with  ouf 
laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue  between  your 
and  our  law,  the  Southern  States  wiU  never 
yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours.    We  have  a 
remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such  events,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  apply.    We  have  high  authority 
for  asserting  that  in  such  cases, '  State  interpo* 
sition  is  the  rightful  remedy ' — a  doctrine  first 
announced  by  Jefferson— adopted  by  the  patri 
otic  and  republican  State  of  Kentucky  by  a  so- 
lemn resolution,  in  1798,  and  finally  carried  out 
into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion,  ever 
to  bo  remembered,  by  the  gallant  State  which  I, 
in  partf  have  the  honor  to  represent.    In  this 
well-tested  and  efiicient  remedy,  sustained  by 
the  principles  developed  in  the  report  and  assert- 
ed in  this  bill,  tho  slaveholding  States  have  an 
ample  protection.    Let  it  be  fixed,  let  it  bo  riv- 
eted in  every  Southern '  mind,  that  the  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  institutions  aro  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  general  government  in  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  the  mail,  and  that  the  latter  must 
yield  to  the  former  in  the  event  of  conflict  j  and 
that,  if  tho  government  should  refuse  to  yield, 
tho  States  have  a  right  to  ii  terpose,  and  we  are 
safe.    With  these  principles,  nothing  but  concert 
would  be  wanting  to  bid  defiance  to  the  move- 
ments of  tho  abolitionists,  whether  at  home  or 
abroadj  and  to  place  our  domestic  institutions, 
and,  with  them,  our  security  and  peace,  under 
our  own  protection,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger." 


These  were  very  significant  intimations.  Con- 
gress itself  was  to  become  the  ally  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  enlist  in  their  cause,  if  it  did  not 
pass  his  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Southern 
senators  and  founded  upon  a  minority  report 
of  a  Southern  committee  selected  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn himself.  It  was  well  known  it  was  not  to 
pass ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact  it  was  urged  upon 
tht  South  to  nullify  and  secede. 

Thus,  within  two  short  years  after  the  "com- 
promise "  of  1833  had  taken  Mr.  Calhoun  out  of 
tho  hands  of  the  law,  ho  publicly  and  avowedly 
relapsed  into  the  same  condition;  recurring  again 
to  secession  for  a  new  grievance ;  and  to  be  re- 
sorted to  upon  contingencies  which  he  knew  to 
be  certain ;  and  encouraged  in  this  course  by 
tho  success  of  the  first  trial  of  strength  with  the 
federal  government.  It  has  been  told  at  the 
proper  place — in  the  chapter  which  gave  the 
secret  history  of  tho  compromise  of  1833 — that 
Mr.  Webster  refused  to  go  into  that  measure, 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  the  strength 
of  tho  constitution  and  of  the  government :  and 
it  now  becomes  proper  to  tell  that  Mr.  Clay,  af- 
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doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  hia  own  policy  in 
that  affair ;  and  often  said  to  his  friends  that, 
"in  looking  back  upon  the  whole  case,  he  had 
seriously  doubted  the  policy  of  his  interference." 
Certainly  it  was  a  most  deplorable  interference, 
arresting  the  process  of  the  law  when  it  was  on 
the  point  of  settling  every  thing  without  hurting 
a  hair  of  any  man's  head,  and  putting  an  end  to 
nullification  forever;  and  giving  it  a  viotoiy, 
real  or  fancied,  to  encourage  a  new  edition  of 
the  same  proceedings  in  afar  more  dangerous 
and  pervading  form.  But  to  return  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

"Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  commencing  his  argu- 
ment against  what  he  contended  was  its  vague- 
ness and  obscurity,  in  not  sufBciently  defining 
what  were  the  publications  the  circulation  of 
which  it  intended  to  prohibit.  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  depu- 
ty postmaster,  in  any  State,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  knowingly  to  deliver 
to  any  person  whatever,  any  pamphlet,  news- 
paper, handbill,  or  other  printed  paper  or  pic- 
torial representation,  toucliing^  the  subject  of 
slavery,  where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State,  dis- 
trict, or  territory,  their  circulation  waa  prohib- 
ited. Under  this  provision,  Mr.  W.  contended 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  publications 
might  not  be  prohibited  from  circulation.  No 
matter  what  was  the  publication,  whether  for  or 
against  slavery,  if  it  touched  the  subject  in  any 
shape  or  form,  it  would  fall  under  the  prohibi- 
tion. Even  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
might  bo  prohibited ;  and  the  person  who  was 
clothed  with  the  power  to  judge  in  this  delicate 
matter  was  one  of  the  deputy  postmasters,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
•  was  encompassed  in  coming  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion, must  decide  correctly,  under  pain  of  being 
removed  from  office.  It  would  he  necessary, 
also,  he  said,  for  the  deputy  postmasters  refer- 
red to  in  this  bill,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  tlic  various  laws  passed  by  the  States, 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  decide 
on  them,  no  matter  how  variant  they  might  be 
with  each  other.  Mr.  W.  also  contended  that 
tbo  bill  confiicted  with  that  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  Congress  from 
passing  any  law  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  What  was  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ?  he  asltcd.  It  was  the  liberty  of  print- 
mg  as  well  oa  the  liberty  of  publishing,  in  all 
the  onlinary  modes  of  publication ;  and  was 
not  the  circulation  of  papers  through  tlie  mails 
an  ordinary  mode  of  publication?  lie  was 
afrai^  that  they  were  in  some  danger  of  taking 
a  step  in  this  matter  that  they  might  hereafter 
have  cause  to  regret,  by  its  being  contended 
that  whatever  in  this  bill  applies  to  publications 
touching  slavery,  applies  to  other  publications 


that  the  States  might  think  proper  to  prohibit- 
and  Congress  might,  under  this  example  be 
called  upon  to  pass  laws  to  suppress  the  circula- 
tion of  political,  religious,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  publications  which  produced  excitement 
m  the  States.    Was  this  bill  in  accordance  with 
the  general  force  and  temper  of  the  constitution 
and  its  amendments  1    It  was  not  in  acconlance 
with  that  provision  of  the  instrument  under 
which  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
was  secured.    Whatever  laws  the  State  legisla- 
tures might  pass  on  the  subject.  Congress  was 
restrained  .from  legislating  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  press.    It  would  be  ad- 
mitted, that  if  a  newspaper  came  directed  tc 
him,  he  had  a  property  in  it ;  and  how  could 
any  pnan,  then,  take  that  property  and  burn  it 
without  due  form  of  law?  and  he  did  not  linow 
how  this  newspaper  could  be  pronounced  an 
unlawful  publication,  and  having  no  property  in 
it,  without  a  legal  trial.    Mr.  W.  argued  against 
the  right  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  publica- 
tions sent  to  the  post-office,  and  said  that  the 
right  of  an  indi^  idual  in  his  papers  was  secured 
to  him  in  every  free  country  in  the  world.  In 
England,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
papers  of  the  subject  shall  be  free  from  all  un 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures— language,  he 
said,  to  be  found  in  our  constitution.    This 
principle  established  in  England,  so  essential  to 
liberty,  had  been  followed  out  in  France,  where 
the  right  of  printing  and  publishing  was  secured 
in  the  fullest  extent ;  the  individual  publishing 
being  amenable  4o  the  laws  for  what  he  publish- 
ed ;  and  every  man  printed  and  published  what 
he  pleased,  at  his  peril.    Mr.  Webster  went  on, 
at  some  length,  to  show  that  the  bill  was  con- 
trary to  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
prohibits  Congress  to  pass  any  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  bill,  saying: 

"  The  evil  complained  of  was  the  circuhtion 
of  papers  having  a  certain  tendency.  The  pa- 
pers, unless  circulated,  did  no  harm,  and  while 
in  the  post-office  or  in  the  mail,  they  were  not 
circulated — it  was  the  circulation  solely  which 
constituted  the  evil.  It  was  the  taking  them 
out  of  the  mail,  and  the  use  that  was  to  be  made 
of  them,  that  constituted  the  mjschief.  Then  it 
was  perfectly  competent  to  the  State  autlioritis 
to  apply  the  remedy.  The  instant  that  a  pro- 
hibited paper  was  hjinded  out,  whether  to  a  citi- 
zon  or  sojourner,  he  was  subject  to  the  laws 
which  might  compel  him  cither  to  surrender 
them  or  bum  them.  He  considered  the  bill  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  as  a  law  of  a  danjrcrous, 
if  not  a  doubtful,  authority.  It  wasobjtctrf 
that  it  was  vngue  and  indefinite  in  its  character; 
and  how  is  that  objection  got  over?  The  bill 
provided  that  itshnll  not  be  lawful  for  any  depu- 
ty postmaster,  in  any  Stat  ,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  knowingly  to  deliw 
to  any  person  whatever,  any  pamphlet,  neifspir 
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per  handbill,  or  other  printed  paper  or  pictorial 
representation,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery, 
whire,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State,  territory, 
or  district,  their  circulation  is  prohibited.   Now, 
what  coiUd  be  more  vague  and  indefinite  than 
this  description  ?    Now,  could  it  be  decided,  by 
this  description,  what  publications  should  be 
withheld  from  distribution?     The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fftid  that  the  laws  of  the 
States  would  supply  the  omission.    He  thought 
the  senator  was  prema^ure  in  saying  that  there 
would  be  precision  in  State  laws,  before  he 
showed  it  by  producing  the  law.    He  had  seen 
no  such  law,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
description  in  the  bill  was  applicable  or  not. 
There  was  another  objection  to  this  part  of  the 
bill"  it  applied  not  only  to  the  present  laws  of 
the 'states,  but  to  any  future  laws  that  might 
pass.   Mr.  0.  denied  that  the  bill  applied  to  the 
shiveholding  States  only ;  and  went  on  to  argue 
that  it  could  be  applied  to  all  the  States,  and  to 
any  publication  touching  the  subject  of  slavery 
whatever,  whether  for  or  against  it,  if  such  pub- 
lication was  only  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  such 
State.   Thus,  for  iflstance,  a  non-slaveholding 
State  might  prohibit  publications  iii  defence  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  this  bill  would 
apply  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  but  the  law  would  be  inopera- 
tive; it  declared  that  the  deputy  postmaster 
should  not  be  amenable,  unless  lio  knowingly 
ihall  deliver,  &c.    Why,  the  postmaster  might 
plead  ignorance,  and  of  course  the  law  would  be 
mopcrative. 

'But  he  wanted  to  know  whence  Congress 
derived  the  power  to  pass  this  law.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
States.  Where  did  they  get  such  authority? 
He  thought  that  their  only  authority  to  pass 
laws  was  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution ;  but 
to  pass  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
States,  was  a  most  j  roliflc  authority,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  where  it  was  to  stop ;  it  would 
miiethe  legislation  of  Congress  dependent  upon 
the  legislation  of  twenty-four  diifcrent  sove- 
reignties. He  thought  the  bill  was  of  a  most 
dangerous  tendency.  The  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania asked  if  the  post-office  power  did  not 
gWe  them  the  right  to  regulate  what  should  be 
carried  in  the  mails.  Why,  there  was  no  such 
power  as  that  claimed  in  the  bill ;  and  if  they 
passed  such  a  law,  it  would  be  exercising  a  most 
dangerous  power.  Why,  if  such  doctrine  pre- 
vailed, the  government  might  designate  the  per- 
sons, or  parties,  or  classes,  who  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  mails,  excluding  all  others." 

At  last  the  voting  came  on ;  and,  what  looks 

sufficiently  curious  on  the  outside  view,  there 

were  three  tie  votes  successively — two  onamend- 

;  ments,  and  one  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bili. 

The  two  ties  on  amendments  stood  fifteen  to 

n-'the  absentees  being  eighteen :  one  third 


of  the  Senate :  the  tie  on  engrossment  was  eigh- 
teen to  eighteen— the  absentees  bemg  twelve: 
one  fourth  of  the  Senate.    It  was  Mr.  Calhoun 
who  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each  of 
these  questions.    It  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  design  to  throw  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Vice-President— a  New-Yorker,  and  the  pro- 
minent  candidate  for  the  presidency.    Inxom- 
mittee  of  the  whole  he  did  not  vote  in  the  case 
of  a  tie ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  of  votes  there  to  be  ready  for  the 
immediate  vote  in  Senate  on  the  engrossment ; 
and  when  the  committee  tie  was  deranged  by 
the  accession  of  three  votes  on  one  side,  the 
Ciiuilibrium  was  immediately  re-established  by 
three  on  the  other.    Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  vote  (on  the  engrossment)  was  out 
of  the  chair,  and  walking  behind  the  colonnade 
back  of  the  presidiftg  ofSoer's  chair.    My  eyes 
were  wide  open  to  what  was  to  take  place.    Mr. 
Calhoun,  not  seeing  him,  eagerly  and  loudly 
asked  where  was  the  Vice-President?  and  told 
the  Sergcant-at-arms  to  look  for  him.    But  ho 
needed  no  looking  for.    He  was  within  hearing 
of  all  that  passed,  and  ready  for  the  contingency : 
and  immediately  stepping  up  to  his  chair,  and 
standing  up,  promptly  gave  the  casting  vote  in 
favor  of  the  engrossment.    I  deemed  it  a  polit- 
ical vote,  that  is  to  say,  given  from  policy ;  and 
I  deemed  it  justifiable  under  the  circumstances. 
Jlr.  Calhoun  had  made  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
a  test  of  alliance  with  Northern  abolitionists, 
ahd  a  cause  for  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States :  and  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  Van 
Buren's  vote,  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  loss 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  him  and  the 
North ;  and  tho  South  inflamed  against  tuoso 
States  and  himself— the  more  so  as  Mr.  White, 
of  Tennessee,  the  opposing  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  gave  his  votes  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  Wright  also,  as  I  believe,  voted  politically, 
and  on  all  the  votes  both  in  the  committee  and 
the  Senate.    He  was  the  political  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Vice-President,  most  confi- 
dential with  him,  and  believed  to  be  the  best 
index  to  his  opinions.    He  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble of  his  position,  and  in  every  vote  on  the 
subject  voted  with  Mr.  Calhoun.    Several  other 
senators  voted  politically,  and  without  com- 
punction, although  it  was  a  bad  bill,  as  it  was 
known  it  would  not  pass.    The  author  of  this 
View  would  not  so  vote.    He  was  tired  of  the 
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eternal  cry  of  dissolving  the  Union — did  not 
believe  in  it — and  wonid  not  give  a  repugnant 
vote  to  avoid  the  trial,  ihe  tie  vote  having 
been  effected,  and  failed  of  ita  expected  result, 
the  Senate  i^rwards  voted  quite  fully  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  and  rejected  it — twenty- 
five  to  nineteen :  only  four  absent.  The  yeas 
were :  Messrs.  Black,  Bedford,  Brown,  Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun,  Guthbcrt  of  Georgia,  Grundy, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Alexander  Porter, 
Preston  of  South  Carolina,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Tallmadge,  Walker  of  Mississippi,  White  of  Ten- 
nessee, Silas  Wright.  The  nays  were :  Messrs. 
Benton,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Golds- 
borough  of  Maryland,  Hendricks,  Hubbari, 
Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean  o'  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio,  Naudain  of  Delaware, 
Niles  of  Connecticut,  Prentiss,  Buggies,  Sheplcy, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wall  of 
New  Jersey,  Webster :  majority  six  agwnst  the 
bill ;  and  seven  of  them,  if  the  solecism  may  be 
allowed,  from  the  slave  States.  And  thus  was 
accomplished  one  of  tlie  contingencies  in  which 
"  State  interposition  "  was  again  to  be  applied 
— the  "  rightful  remedy  of  nullification  "  again 
resorted  to— and  the  "domestic  institutions" 
of  tlie  Southern  States,  by  "concert"  among 
themselves,  Ao  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger." 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

FBENCn   AFFAIUa-APPROACH   OP   A   FUEXCH 
SQUADEON-Al'OLOQY  UEQUIUKD. 

In  his  annual  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  the  President  gave  a  ^-^encral  state- 
ment of  our  affairs  with  France,  and  promised  a 
special  communication  on  the  Enbjcet  at  an  early 
day.  That  communication  was  soon  made,  and 
showed  a  continued  refusal  on  the  j-art  of  France 
to  pay  the  indemnity,  unless  an  apology  was 
first  made ;  and  also  showed  that  a  French  fleet 
was  preparing  for  the  American  seas,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  implied  a  design  cither  to 
ovcra.ve  the  American  government,  or  to  be 
ready  for  expected  hostilities.  On  the  subject 
of  the  apology,  the  message  said : 


"Whilst,  however,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  awaiting  the  movements  of 
the  French  government,  in  perfect  confldeiice 
that  tiie  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  the  Secrctarv 
of  State  received  a  call  from  the  French  charel 
d'affaires  in  Washington,  who  desired  to  read  to 
him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  asked  wh^ 
ther  he  was  instructed  or  directed  to  make  any 
official  communication,  and  replied  that  he  wu 
only  authorized  to  read  the  letter,  and  furnkha 
copy  if  requested.  It  was  an  attempt  to  make 
known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
privately,  in  what  manner  it  could  make  cxpla! 
nations,  apparently  voluntary,  but  really  dictated 
by  France,  acceptable  to  her,  and  tlms  obtain 
payment  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
No  exception  was  taken  to  this  mode  of  con. 
munication,  which  is  often  used  to  prepare  the 
way  for  oflicial  intercourse ;  but  the  suggestion! 
made  in  it  were,  in  the'r  substance,  wholly  in. 
admissible.  Not  being  m  the  shape  of  an  official 
communication  to  this  government,  it  did  not 
admit  of  reply  or  official  notice ;  nor  could  it 
safely  be  made  the  basis  of  any  action  by  the 
Executive  or  the  legislature ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  a  copy  be- 
cause he  could  have  no  use  for  it." 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
moderation  with  which  tho  President  gives  the 
history  of  this  private  attempt  to  obtain  a  dic- 
tated apology  from  him.    He  recounts  it  sobcrlj 
and  quietly,  without  a  single  expression  of  irri 
tated  feeling ;  and  seems  to  have  met  and  put 
aside  the  attempt  in  the  same  quiet  manner.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  extreme  indisposidon  to  hare 
any  collision  with  France,  and  of  his  perfect 
determination  to  keep  himself  on  the  right  siiie 
in  tho  controversy,  whatever  aspect  it  migiit 
assume.    But  that  was  not  the  only  trial  tt 
which  his  temper  was  put.    Tho  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  apology  being  civilly  repulsed,  and  the 
proffered  copy  of  tho  dictated  terms  refused  to 
be  taken,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  thatcopj  j 
placed  upon  tho  archives  of  the  gOTemmeat, 
with  tho  view  to  its  getting  to  Congress,  mi  j 
through  Congress  to  the  people;  to  become « I 
point  of  attack  upon  the  President  for  not  givia; 
the  apology,  and  thereby  getting  the  momy 
from  France,  and  returning  to  friendly  rciaticiu 
with  her.    Of  this  attempt  to  get  a  refused  pi- 
per upon  our  archives,  and  to  make  it  opcnte 
OS  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  on 
government,  tho  President  (still  prcsening  til 
his  moderation),  gives  this  account : 

"  Copies  of  papers,  marked  Nos.  9, 10,  and  11, 
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was  not  aUowed  to  bo  done ;  but  th„  »- *'°"«' 
before  pven  was  n^peated,  thafany  ^fflSS^ 
munication  which  he  mieht  bn  nntiwT  •    ^     ' 
make  in  the  accustomed  form  Llld  r^^.^''  *« 
prompt  and  just  consideration.    ThoinrWri!"  * 
of  this  attempt  was  made  more  ^  ?e8t  bv  i^ 
subsequent  avowaJ  of  the  French  charUVi^ 
faires,  that  the  object  was  to  hrir,™  Vu^  i    ^" 
befbi^Cong^ss  aid  th."l^JS^'t^'''rf 
foreign  agents,  on  a  subject  of  disagreement  1>« 
tiveen  their  government  and  this  STo  *  p 
an  appeal  to  the  American  m'oX  ihJ^^-u 
hereafter,  it  -s  hoped,  better  annr^Pint^*^''." 
own  righis,  and  the^eWt  due TS;  llf ' 
toattemptto  use  the  E^xecutive  as  the  pisi^^" 
organ  of  their  communications.    It  is  A^Tr^ll 
character  of  our  institutions  that  the  di^om.r' 
"'^"^ff  thi«  g^-'^n^nient  should  t  To*"' 
ducted  with  the  utmost  directness  and  shnpIicTtv 
and  that,  mall  cases  of  importance  the  r^Y' 
raunications  received  or  made  CX^vl    T' 
should  assume  the  accustom^  o4ia?  form     r? 
13  only  by  insisting  on  this  form  th,*  T'  ■ 
powers  can  be  hel/to  fuU  respoTsiSl  /^S 
their  communications  can  be  offlpinVi,/,'  i  •  1 
to;  or  that  the  advice  or  interforeS  ^fll^ 
legislature  can,  withpropriety  be  invif!^  f  !?« 
I'resident.    This  course  raLLTif  V.*¥ 

oa  the  one  hand,  to  shield"  htt^ttrmrn' 

jast  suspicions;  and,  on  the  other  to  Tk;    I 

;  tnis  portion  of  his  ac  s  to  public  scn.Hnl*'^^* 

;  if  occasion  shall  require  it"  to  ^^*'?^'- *"'',' 

animadversion.    It  was  the  mor<>^o        *'°"''' 

Udhe.totheseprincipLinthStaZlSes'^ 
tion,  inasmuch  as,  n  addition  tn  «♦».„-•       ^^^^' 

interests,  it  veiy'int.mate  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

tional  honor;  a  matter  inmt  j.?!         .      "*" 

too  sacred  to 'be  mSe  the  suS  f""*'  ""^^ 

unoieial  negotiatiS'  ^^^  of  P"vatoand 


i^:!!J!!^J^!^^ACK80^.  PR^,,,^. 


Jo  speak  J  and,  in  refSe'l*"'^"'  ^  ««»S 
tingency,  to expressTn^nn    *^? Particular  con- 
would  &  bestSjted  to"I{f"°"*'«^*'«PnA 
contemplated.    SiE That  ^^^f  J'»<='^nc?  '^^^ 
the  departments  of  her  ffoli^*^  ^^n^e,  byal? 
fedged  the  validity  of  ofrM™'"'"*''"^ '^^^oZ 
t-ons  of  the  treaty  and  S""'  ""'^  *''«  o^iga- 
moneys  which  are^^ece«si^  «Pl?ropriated  Z 
and  though  payment  fs'Sht,:,*'  execution; 
'^Wly  important  to  our  SsteS  "*"  grounds 
pendent  nation,  it  is  not  to  i,!  uT  ""  *»  '"de- 
can  have  determined  Ir^^  ^''}r^^  that  she 
position  so  utteriy  fndeCM '""/  *"  "tain  a 
«^te  of  the  questfonst  conf-;^        ^^^  "^^''^ 
all  existing  cireumstLiccsft  ™^"y.  '^^  ""^er 
nntU  such  a  detcrmtni*- '     *PPearsto  me  that 
«7dent  it  win  t™p'S°r\S'^'  t'-'  "^^^ 
talmte  her  present  reSZ  *f  '"^'''^n*  to  re- 
engagements  by  prohSo??!,  "•'"P'^  ^'th  her 
f  rench  products  Sd  tejJ%'"t>'0''"ction  of 
ntoourports.    Between ?5 fJ'f'^^ ^«««els 
t'on  of  all  commereidf„tn;r  ^^  *''*'  '^terdio- 
medies,  you,  as  therelS^r"^'  °/  °t»»«'-  re- 
,  must  determine     I  i£!!f  °***'I«sof  thepeople 

the  present  posture  ofouraff^  ^^'  ^^^^'-fm 
Jast  injurious  to  our  coie,^'"'  f  ^^^S  the 
with  the  least  difflcultvTf^T^'  ?°*^ »«  attended 
state  of  friendly  SKST^  *"^  ^^^  "««al 
of  France  shall  renderu8?h«f  }^  government 
•^d  also  as  a  WoZL^m^iT^  *>* '«  ^ue; 
measures,  should  the?rartnn**^v**'P*°  ^tronge^ 
ecssary  b^  subsequenT  Sefi"? '^  ""'l^red  fe- 
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■renew  ancient  feelinirs  of  frpn^^k-  **^™P'a'nt,  to 
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would  still  have  been Tl      '^'  "^'^P''^'^. 

hny  time,  and  particSLll"^  '"r^^^^'^  ^' 
of  this    reatr  th^  !!!^'°  """°*'^°  ^"^''"on 
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ment  upon  data  derived  from  him.  The  data 
Were  to  show  that  tbi  discrimination  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  trade  of  both  countries ;  but  the 
inducing  cause  was  good-will  to  France,  and  a 
desire  to  bury  all  recollection  of  post  differences 
in  our  emulation  of  good  works.  This  view  of 
the  treaty,  and  a  statement  of  the  advantages 
which  France  had  obtained  from  it,  was  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Buchanan  In  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  message  on  French  affairs ;  in  which 
he  said : 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  execute  their  part  of  the 
treaty.  By  the  act  of  the  13th  July,  1832,  the 
duties  on  French  wines  were  reduced  according 
to  its  terms,  to  take  effect  from  the  day  of  the 
fzchange  of  ratifications.  At  the  sanie  session, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  impelled,  no 
doubt,  by  their  kindly  feelings  towards  France, 
which  had  been  roused  into  action  by  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  final  and  equitable  settlement 
of  all  our  disputes,  voluntarily  reduced  the  duty 
npon  silks  coming  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  five  per  cent,  whilst  those  from 
beyond  were  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  And  at  the 
next  session,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  this  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  was  taken  off  altogether ;  and 
ever  since,  French  silks  have  been  admitted  into 
our  country  free  of  duty.  There  is  now,  in  fact,  a 
discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  their  favor, 
over  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  What  has  France  gained  by  these  measures 
in  duties  on  her  wines  and  her  silks,  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  bound  to  pay  1  I 
have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount.  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  a  tabular  statement,  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  which  shows,  that  had  the 
duties  remained  what  they  were,  at  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  these  articles,  sinco 
that  time,  would  have  paid  into  the  Trea.sury, 
on  the  30th  September,  1834,  the  sum  of 
$3,061,525.  Judging  from  the  large  importa- 
tions which  have  since  been  made,  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  these  duties  would  amoimt  to 
more  than  the  whole  indemnity  which  France 
has  engaged  to  pay  to  our  fellow-citizens.  Be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years  mentioned 
in  the  treaty,  she  will  have  been  freed  from  the 
payment  of  duties  to  an  amount  considerably 
above  twelve  millions  of  dollars." 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  there 
should  have  been  such  delay  in  complying  with  a 
treaty  on  the  part  of  France  bringing  her  such 
advantages ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  King,  Louis 
Philippe  to  say,  that  he  constantly  referred  the 
delay  to  the  difBcuIty  of  getting  the  appropria- 
tion through  the  French  legislative  chambers. 


He  often  applied  for  the  appropriation,  bat  ooulj 
not  venture  to  make  it  an  administration  quea. 
tion ;  and  the  offensive  demand  for  the  apoloov 
came  from  that  quarter,  in  the  shape  of  anun^ 
precedentd  proviso  to  the  law  (when  it  did 
pass),  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  paid  until 
there  had  been  an  Apology.  The  only  objection 
to  the  King's  conduct  was  that  he  did  not  make 
the  appropriation  a  cabinet  measure,  and  try  is. 
sues  with  the  chambers ;  but  that  objection  haa 
become  less  since ;  and  in  fact  totally  disappeared. 
from  seeing  a  few  years  afterwards,  tlio  ease 
with  which  the  King  was  expelled  from  his 
throne,  and  how  unable  ho  was  to  try  issues 
with  the  chambers.  The  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  all  their  adherents,  were  unfriend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  considering  the  American 
revolution  as  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution' 
and  consequently  the  source  of  all  their  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile,  suffering  and  death.  The  k- 
publicans  were  also  inimical  to  him,  and  sided 
with  the  legitimists. 

The  President  concluded  his  message  witi 
stating  that  a  largo  French  naval  armament 
was  imder  orders  for  our  seas;  and  said: 

"  Of  the  cause  and  intent  of  these  armamentj 
I  have  no  authentic  information,  nor  any  other 
means  of  judging,  except  such  as  are  common  to 
yourselves  and  to  the  public ;  but  whatcverniiT 
be  their  object,  wo  are  not  nt  liberty  to  nwaii 
them  as  unconnected  with  the  measures  \tM 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  France  nur 
compel  us  to  pursue.  Thcynt  least  (leserve  to 
be  mot  by  adequate  preparations  on  our  pat, 
and  I  therefore  strongly  urge  large  and  speedr 
appropriations  for  the  increase  of  tlie  navy,  id 
the  completion  of  our  coast  defences. 

"If  this  array  of  military  force  be  really dfr 
signed  to  affect  the  action  of  the  government  anil 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  nof  j 
pending  between  the  two  nations,  thf  a  indd  ; 
would  it  be  dishonorable  to  pause  a  moment  on 
the  alternative  which  such  a  state  of  thingi  j 
would  present  to  us.    Come  what  may,  the  ei- 
planntion  which  France  demands  can  never  t«  j 
accorded ;  and  no  armament,  however  powciftl 
and  imposing,  at  a  distance,  or  on  our  coast  ril 
I  trust,  deter  us  from  discharging  the  high  d* 
ties  which  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  to  m  \ 
national  chacoctcr,  and  to  the  world," 

Mr.  Buchanan  sustained  the  messa^  ini 
careful  and  well-considered  review  of  this  wiiole  I 
French  question,  showing  that  the  demand  of 
an  apology  was  an  insult  in  aggravation  of  tix 
injury,  and  could  not  be  given  without  natioml 
degradation ;  joining  the  President  in  hii  a! 
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for  measures  for  preserving  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  country ;  declaring  that  if  hostilitiea  came 
they  were  preferable  to  disgrace,  and  t'oat  the 
whole  world  would  put  tho  blame  on  France. 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  a  different  view  of  it,  declar- 
ing that  the  state  of  our  affairs  with  Frcnce  was 
the  effect  of  the  Presidents  mismanagement,  and 
that  if  war  came  it  would  bo  entirely  his  fault ; 
and  affirmed  his  deliberate  belief  that  it  was  the 
President's  design  to  have  war  with  France. 
He  said: 

"I  fear  that  tho  condition  in  which  tho  coun- 
try is  now  placed  has  been  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  policy.    I  fim  bound  to 
speak  my  sentiments  freely.    It  is  due  to  my 
constitutents  an4  the  country,  to  act  with  per- 
fect candor  and  truth  on  a  question  in  which 
their  interests  is  so  deeply  involved.    I  will  not 
assert  that  the  Executive  has  deliberately  aimed 
at  war  from  the  commencement ;  but  I  will  say 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  controvei-sy  to 
the  present  moment,  the  course  which  tho  Pre- 
sident has  pursued  is  precisely  the  one  calcula- 
ted to  terminate  in  a  conflict  between  tho  two 
nations.    It  has  been  in  his  power,  at  every  pe- 
riod to  give  the  controversy  a  direction  by  which 
the  peace  of  tho  country  might  be  preserved, 
without  the  least  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  hon- 
or ;  but  he  has  preferred  the  opposite.    I  fool 
(said  Mr.  C.)  how  painful  it  is  to  make  these 
declarations ;  iiow  unpleasant  it  is  to  occupy  a 
iioiition  which  might,  by  any  possibility,  be  con- 
strued in  opposition   to  our  country's  cause ; 
but,  in  my  conception,  tho  honor  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  couijtry  can  only  bo  maintained  by 
pursuing  tho  course  that  truth  and  justice  may 
dictate.    Acting  under  this  impression,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  documents  connected  with  this  unhappy 
controversy,  that,  if  war  must  come,  we  are  the 
authors— we  are  the  responsible  party.    Stand- 
ing, as  I  fear  we  do.  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict,  it 
would  to  me  have  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  make  an  opposite  declaration;  but 
that  sacred  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  whichj  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  my  guide  under  tho  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  would  not  permit." 

Mr.  Benton  maintained  that  it  was  tho  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  at  the  '  ^t  session  which  had 
given  to  the  French  question  its  present  and 

I  hostile  aspect:  that  the  belief  of  divided  counsels, 
and  of  a  majority  against  the  President,  and  that 

j  we  looked  to  money  and  not  to  honor,  had  en- 

I  couraged  the  French  chambers  to  insult  us  by 
demanding  an  apologj',  and  to  attempt  to  in- 
timidate us  by  sending  a  fleet  upon  our  coasts. 

1  lie  said : 

''It  was  in  Match  last  that  the  three  millionB 


and  the  fortification  bill  were  lost ;  since  then  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  French  question  is  changed. 
The  money  is  withheld,  and  eaplanation  is  dfr- 
manded,  an  apology  is  prescribed,  and  a  French 
fleet  approaches.  Our  government,  charged 
with  msulting  France,  when  no  insult  was 
intended  by  us,  and  none  can  be  detected  in  our 
words  by  her,  is  itself  openly  and  vehemently  in- 
sulted. The  apology  is  to  degrade  us ;  the  fleet 
to  intimidate  us ;  and  the  two  together  consti- 
tute an  insult  of  the  gravest  character.  There 
m  no  parallel  to  it,  except  in  tho  history  of 
France  herself;  but  not  France  of  tho  19th  cen- 
tury, nor  even  of  tho  18th,  but  in  the  remote 
and  ill-regulated  times  of  the  17th  century,  and 
in  tho  days  of  the  proudest  of  the  French  Kings, 
and  towards  one  of  the  smallest  Italian  repub- 
lics. I  allude,  si-.,  to  what  happened  between 
Louis  XIV.  anrt  tho  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  will  read 
the  account  ol  it  from  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  in  his 
Age  :f  Louis  XIV.  ' 

" '  The  Genoese  had  built  four  galleys  for  the 
service  of  Spain;  the  King  (of  France)  forbade 
themj  by  his  envoy,  St.  OIoel  one  of  his  gentle- 
men  in  ordinary,  to  launch  those  galleys.  The 
Genoese,  incensed  at  this  violation  of  their  liber- 
tieSj  and  depending  too  much  on  the  support  of 
Spain,  refused  to  obey  the  order.  Immediately 
fourteen  men  of  war,  twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb- 
ketches,  with  several  frigates,  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  Toulon.  They  arrived  before  Genoa, 
and  the  ten  bomb-ketches  discharged  14,000 
shells  into  the  town,  which  reduced  to  ashes  a 
principal  part  of  those  marble  edifices  which  had 
entitled  this  city  to  the  name  of  Genoa  the 
Proud.  Four  thousand  men  were  then  landed, 
who  marched  up  to  the  gates,  and  burnt  the 
suburb  of  St.  Peter,  of  Arena.  It  was  now 
thought  prudent  to  submit,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  The  King  ex- 
acted that  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  with  four  of  tho 
principal  senators,  should  come  and  implore  his 
clemency  in  the  palace  of  Versailles ;  and,  lest 
the  Genoese  should  elude  the  making  this  satis- 
faction, and  lessen  in  any  manner  the  pomp  of 
it,  he  insisted  further  that  the  Doge,  who  was 
to  perform  this  embassy,  should  bo  continued  in 
his  magistracy,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
law  of  Genooj  which  deprives  the  Doge  of  his 
dignity  who  is  absent  but  a  moment  from  the 
city.  Imperialo  Lcrcaro,  Doge  of  Genoa,  attended 
by  the  senators  Lomellino,  Garibaldi,  Durazzo, 
and  Salvago,  repaired  to  Versailles,  to  sabmitto 
what  was  required  of  him.  The  Doge  appeiu«d 
in  his  robes  of  state,  his  head  covered  with  a 
bonnet  of  red  velvet,  which  he  often  took  off 
during  his  speech ;  made  his  apology,  the  very 
words  and  demeanor  of  which  were  dictated  and 
prescribed  to  him  by  Seignelai,'  (the  French 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs). 

"  Thus,  said  Mr.  B.,  was  the  city  of  Genoa, 
and  its  Doge,  treated  by  Louis  XIV.  But  it 
was  not  tho  Doge  who  was  degraded  by  this 
indignity,  but  the  republic  of  which  he  wu 
chiof  magistrate,  and  all  tho  republics  of  Italj, 
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besides,  wbioh  felt  themselves  all  humbled  by 
the  outrr^e  which  a  kinK  had  inflicted  upon  one 
of  their  number*  So  of  the  apology  demanded, 
and  of  the  fleet  sent  upon  us,  and  in  presence  or 
which  President  Jackson,  according  to  the  Con- 
sh'lutionnel,  is  to  moke  his  decision,  and  to  re- 
mit it  to  the  Tuileries.  It  is  not  President 
Jackson  that  is  outraged,  but  the  republic  of 
which  he  is  President ;  and  all  existing  repub- 
lics, whercsoeror  situated.  Our  whole  country 
is  insulted,  and  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
country;  and  this  feeling  pours  in  upon  us  every 
day,  in  every  manner  in  which  public  sentiment 
can  be  manifested,  and  especially  in  the  noble 
resolves  of  the  States  whose  legislatures  are  in 
session,  and  who  hasten  to  declai'e  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  policy  of  the  special  message.  True, 
President  Jackson  is  not  required  to  repair  to 
the  Tuileries,  with  four  of  his  most  obnoxious 
senators,  and  these  recite,  in  person,  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  the  apology  which  he  had  first 
rehearsed  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie ;  true,  the 
bomb-ketches  of  Admiral  Mackau  have  not  yet 
fired  14,000  shells  on  one  of  our  cities ;  but  the 
mere  demand  for  an  apology,  the  mere  dictation 
of  its  terms,  and  the  mere  advance  of  a  fleet,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  in  the  dif- 
ference of  parties,  is  a  greater  outrage  to  us  than 
the  actual  perpetration  of  the  enormities  were 
to  the  Genoese.  This  is  not  the  seventeenth 
century.  President  Jackson  is  not  the  Doge 
of  a  trading  city.  We  are  not  Italians,  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  European  kings ;  but  Ameri- 
cans, the  descendants  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  has  known  how  to 
command  respect,  and  to  preserve  its  place  at 
the  head  of  nations.  We  are  young,  but  old 
enough  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  the  French- 
man, the  Abbe  Raynal,  is  as  false  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  as  it  is  to 
the  other  productions  of  nature ;  and  that  the 
belittling  tendencies  of  the  New  World  are  no 
more  exemplified  in  the  human  race  than  they 
are  in  the  exhibition  of  her  rivers  and  her  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  indigenous  races  of  the  mam- 
moth and  the  mastodon.  The  Duke  de  Brog- 
lie has  made  a  mistake,  the  less  excusable,  be- 
cause he  miglit  find  in  his  own  country,  and 
perhaps  in  his  own  family,  examples  of  the  ex- 
treme ci-iticalness  of  attempting  to  overawe  a 
community  of  freemen.  There  was  a  Marshal 
Broglie,  who  was  Minister  at  War,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
advised  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men 
to  overawe  Parw.  The  camp  was  formed.  Paris 
revolted ;  captured  the  Bastile ;  marched  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  stormed  the  Tuileries  ;  overset  the 
monarchy ;  and  established  the  Revolution.  So 
much  for  attempting  to  intimidate  a  city.  And 
yet,  here  is  a  nation  of  freemen  to  be  intimi- 
dated: a  republic  of  fourteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  descendants  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race 
which,  from  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy, 
of  Blenheim  and  Riuuillies,  down  to  the  days  of 
Salamanca  and  Waterloo,  have  always  known 


perfectly  well  how  to  deal  with  the  impetaoui 
and  fiery  courage  of  the  French." 

Mr«  Benton  also  showed  that  there  wu  i 
party  in  the  French  Chambers,  working  to  t^ 
parate  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  lo  malie 
him  responsible  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  tlie 
two  countries.  In  this  sense  acted  the  deputy 
Mons.  Henry  de  Chabaulon,  who  spoke  tlius : 

"  The  insult  of  President  Jackson  comes  from 
himself  only.  This  is  more  evident,  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Ameiican  Congress  to  concur 
with  him  in  it.  The  French  Chamber,  by  in. 
terforing,  would  render  the  afiair  more  aeriouj 
and  make  its  arrangement  nore  diftic\lt,and 
even  dangerous.  Let  us  l  the  case  to  our- 
selves. Suppose  the  U'lited  States  had  taken 
part  with  General  Jackson,  we  should  have  had 
to  demand  satisfaction,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  United  States ;  ana,  instead  of  now  talking 
about  negotiation,  wo  should  have  had  to  make 
appropriations  for  a  war,  and  to  intrust  to  our 
heroes  of  Navarino  and  Algiers  tlie  task  of 
teaching  the  Americans  that  France  knows  the 
way  to  Washington  as  well  as  England." 

This  language  was  received  with  applause  in 
the  Chamber,  by  the  extremes.  It  was  the  hi- 
guage  held  six  weeks  after  the  rise  of  Congress 
and  when  the  loss  of  the  three  millions  asked 
by  the  President  for  contingent  preparation,  and  | 
after  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  were  ful'j  j 
known  in  Paris.  Another  speaker  in  tlic  Cham- 
ber, Mons.  Ranc6,  was  so  elated  by  these  losses  | 
as  to  allow  himself  to  discourse  thus : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  should  put  on  one  side  of  tie 
tribune  the  twenty-five  millions,  on  the  other 
tl\|B  sword  of  France.    When  the  Americans 
see  this  good  long  sword,  tliis  very  long  swoni, 
gentlemen  (for  it  struck  down  every  thing  from 
Lisbon  to  Moscow),  they  will  perhaps  recollect  | 
what  it  did  for  the  independence  of  their  coin- 
try  ;  tliey  will,  pcrliaps,  too,  retleet  upon  what  j 
it  could  do  to  support  and  avenjic  tliehonorand  [ 
dignity  of  France,  when  outraged  by  an  unprale- 1 
ful  people.    [Cries  of '  well  said  I ']  Believe  nit  I 
gentlemen,  they  would  sooner  touch  your  m  I 
hey  than  dare  to  touch  your  sword;  andfif  j 
your  twenty-five  millions  they  will  bringyij 
baclc  the  satisfactory  receipt,  which  it  is }« | 
duty  to  exact." 

And  this  also  was  received  with  great  appro- 
bation, in  the  Chamber,  by  the  two  extic:iics; 
and  was  promptly  followed  by  two  royal  onfr 
dances,  published  in  the  Monileitr,  under  which 
the  Admiral  Mackau  was  to  take  command  o( 
a  "squadron  of  observation,"  and  proceed  to  j 
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to  deal  v'tth  the  impetuooi 
•thoFremh." 

)  showed  that  there  was  i 
b  Chamhcrfl,  working  to  i* 
it  of  the  United  States  from 
United  States,  and  lo  make 
.  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
this  sense  acted  the  deputy, 
habaulon,  who  spolio  thus : 

'resident  Jackson  comes  from 
lis  ia  more  evident,  from  the 
mevican  Congress  to  concur 
The  French  Chamber,  bjr  in- 
•cnder  the  affair  more  ueriouj. 
rangemeni    note  diffic(lt,ana 
Let  us    '  t  the  case  to  our- 
the  U'litied  States  had  taken 
1  Jackson,  wo  should  have  had 
iction,  not  from  him,  but  from 
J ;  and,  instead  of  now  talking 
V  wo  should  have  had  to  make 
ir  a  war,  and  to  intrust  to  our 
rino  and  Algiers  the  task  of 
lericans  that  Franco  knows  the 
;ton  as  well  as  England." 

was  received  with  applause  in 
r  the  extremes.  It  was  the  Ian- 
yeeka  after  the  rise  of  Congress, 
OSS  of  the  three  millions  askd 
tfor  contingent  preparation,  and  I 

the  fortification  bill,  were  fully 
Another  speaker  in  the  Cham- 
36,  was  BO  ulated  by  these  lossc!  | 
self  to  discourse  thus: 

we  should  put  on  one  sideof  tke 
enty-five  millions,  on  the  othei 
France.  When  the  Amcrim! 
mg  sword,  this  very  long  sword, 

■^it  struck  down  every  thing  rom 
■ow),  they  will  peihaps  recollwl 
the  independence  of  their  coun- 

perhaps,  too,  rellcct  upon  A 
upportand  avenge  the  honorffll 
ce  when  outraged  by  an  ungntH 
ries  of '  well  Baid!']  Believer 
V  would  sooner  touch  your  n.> 
"'to  touch  your  sword;  and  ft 
We  millions  they  wdbnng) 
.factory  receipt,  wludut  IS  y# 

I  I 

io  was  received  with  great  appi^  I 
Chamber,  by  the  two  e« 
ptly  followed  by  two  royal  0* 
hedinthcMon.-<f«r,under.W 
tfackauwastotakecoinmanj 
"of  observation,"  and  proceed  to 


the  West  Indies.  The  Conatitutionnel,  the  demi- 
official  paper  of  the  ^.yvommeiit,  stated  that  this 
measure  was  warranted  by  the  actual  state  of 
ihe  relations  between  Frano  and  the  UniteJ 
g^jtes— that  the  United  States  had  no  force  to 
oppose  to  it — and  applauded  the  government  for 
it3  foresight  and  energy.  Mr.  Benton  thus 
commented  upon  the  approach  of  this  French 
squadron: 


"A  French  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  of  war,  to  be 
followed  by  sixty  more,  now  in  commission,  ap- 
proaches our  coast ;  and  approaches  it  for  the 
Howed  purpose  of  observing  our  conduct,  in  re- 
lation to  France.    It  is  styled,  in  the  French 
papers,  a  squadron  of  observation ;  and  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  military  voca- 
bulary of  France  to  know  what  that  phrase 
means.    In  the  days  of  the  great  Emperor,  wo 
were  accustomed  to  see  the  armies  which  de- 
molished empires  gA  a  blow,  wear  that  pacific 
title  up  to  the  moment  that  the  blow  was  ready 
to  bo  struck.    These  grand  armies  assembled 
on  the  frontiers  of  empires,  gav«  emphasis  to 
negotiation,  and  crushed  what  resisted.   A  s(,  ua- 
dron  of  observation,  then,  is  a  squadron  of^  in- 
timidation first,  and  of  attack  eventually ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  palpable  than  that  such 
was  the  character  of  the  squadron  in  question. 
It  leaves  the  French  coast  contemporaneously 
with  the  departure  of  our  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  assembling  of  our  Congress ;  it  arrives  upon 
our  coast  at  the  very  moment  that  we  .shall  have 
to  vote  upon  French  affairs ;  and  it  takes  a  posi- 
tion upon  our  Southern  border — that  border, 
above  all  othtra,  on  which  we  are,  at  this  time, 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  hostile  approach. 

"What  have  we  done,  continued  Mr.  B.,  to 
draw  this  squadron  upon  us  1  We  have  done 
no  OTong  to  France ;  we  are  making  no  prepa- 
rations against  her;  and  not  even  ordinary  pre- 
parations for  general  and  permanent  security. 
We  have  treaties,  and  are  executing  them,  even 
the  treaty  that  she  does  not  execute.  W3  have 
I  been  eiccuting  that  treaty  for  four  years,  and 
may  say  that  we  have  paid  Franco  as  much 
under  it  as  we  have  in  vain  demanded  from  her, 
as  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity ;  not, 
in  fact,  by  taking  money  out  of  our  treasury 
and  delivering  to  her,  but,  w^hac  is  better  for  her, 
namelyj  leaving  her  own  money  in  her  owr 
hands,  in  the  shape  of  diminished  duties  upon 
her  wines,  as  provided  for  in  this  same  treaty, 
which  we  execute,  and  which  she  does  not.  In 
this  way,  France  has  gained  one  or  two  millions 
of  dollars  from  us,  besides  the  encouragement 
to  her  wine  trade.  On  the  article  of  silks,  she 
is  also  gaining  money  from  us  in  the  same  way, 
not  by  treaty,  but  by  law.  Our  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  silks,  from  this  side  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  operate  almost  entirely  in  her 
^Tor.  Our  great  supplies  of  silks  are  from 
France,  England,  and  China.  In  four  years,  and 
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under  the  operation  of  this  discriminating  duty, 
our  imports  of  French  silks  have  risen  fVom  two 
millions  of  dollars  p;r  annum  to  six  millions 
and  a  half;  fVom  England,  they  have  risen  from 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  three  quarters ;  from 
China,  they  have  sunk  from  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  to  one  million  and  a  quarter.  This 
discriminating  duty  has  left  between  one  and 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  French- 
men, besides  the  encouragement  to  the  silk  manu- 
facture and  trade.  Why,  then,  has  she  sent  this 
squadron,  to  observe  us  first,  and  to  strike  us 
eventually?  She  knows  our  pacific  disposition 
towards  her,  not  only  from  our  own  words  and 
actions,  but  from  the  official  report  of  her  own 
officers:  from  the  very  officer  sent  out  last 
spring,  in  a  brig,  to  carry  back  the  recalled  min- 
ister." 


Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  to  charge  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  affairs  with  France  distinctly 
and  emphatically  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  their  refhsal  to  attend  to  the  national 
defences — in  their  opposition  to  the  President— 
and  in  the  disposition  manifested  rather  to  pull 
down  the  President,  in  a  party  contest,  than  to 
sustam  him  against  France — rather  to  plunder 
their  own  country  than  to  defend  it,  '>y  taking 
the  public  money  for  distribution  instead  of  de- 
fence.   To  this  eflect,  he  said : 

"He    had  never   spoken   unkindly   of  the 
French  nation,  neither  in  his  place  here,  as 
a  senator,  nor  in  his   private   capacity  else- 
where.   Bom  since  the  American  Revolution, 
bred  up  in  habitual  affection  for  the  French 
nap     coming  upon  the  stage  of  life  when  the 
glories  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were 
filling  the  world  and  dazzling  the  imagination, 
politically  connected  with  the  party  which,  a 
few  years  agb,  was  called  French,  his  bosom  had 
glowed  with  admiration  for  that  people ;  and 
youthful  afiiction  had  ripened  into  manly  friend- 
ship.    He  would  not  now  permit  himself  to 
speak  unkindly,  much  less  to  use  epithets ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  fixing  his  attention  upon  the 
reason  as^signed  in  the  Constituiionnel  for  the 
present  advance  of  the  French  squadron  upon 
us.    That  reason  is  this :  'America  will  have  no 
Torce  capable  of  being  opposed  to  it.'    This  is 
the  reason.     Our  nakedness,  our  destitution, 
has  drawn  upon  us  the  honor  of  this  visit ;  and 
wc  are  now  to  speak,  and  vote,  and  so  to  demean 
ourselves,  as  men  standing  in  the  presence  of  a 
force  Vi-hich  they  cannot  resist,  and  which  had 
taught  the  lesson  of  submission  to  the  Turk  and 
theArib!    And  here  I  change  the  theme:  I  turn 
from  French  intimidation  to  American  legisla- 
tion ;  and  I  ask  how  it  comes  that  we  have  no 
force  to  oppose  to  this  squadron  which  comes 
here  to  take  a  position  upon  our  borders,  and  to 
show  us  that  it  knows  the  way  to  Washington 
as  well  as  ^he  English  ?    This  is  my  future 
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theme;  and  I  h»TO  to  preiicnt  the  American 
Senate  an  the  rcBponsible  party  for  leaving  our 
country  in  this  wretched  condition.  Firat.  there 
is  the  throe  million  appropriation  whicn  was 
lost  by  the  op|  osition  of  the  ^Senate,  and  wliicli 
carrii'd  down  with  it  the  whole  fortification  bill, 
to  which  it  was  attached.  That  bill,  iKisides  the 
three  millions,  contained  thirteen  specilic  appro- 
priation.s  for  works  of  defence,  part  originatlnp; 
in  the  House  of  UeprcMcntativcs,  and  part  in 
the  Senate,  and  appropriating;  $000,000  to  the 
completion  and  armament  of  forts. 

"All  these  8pe<  itlo  appropriations,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  were  lost  in  the  bill  which  was  sunk  bv 
the  op|K>sition  of  the  Senate  to  the  three  mil- 
lions, which  were  attached  to  it  by  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  Ho  (Mr.  B.)  was  not  n 
member  of  the  conference  committee  which 
had  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  and  could  go  into  no  detail 
as  to  what  happened  in  that  conference;  he 
took  his  stand  upon  the  palpable  ground  that  the 
opposition  which  the  Senate  made  to  the  three 
million  appropriation,  tlie  speeches  which  de- 
nounced it,  and  the  prolonged  invectives  against 
the  President,  which  inflamed  the  passions  and 
consumed  the  precious  time  at  the  last  moment 
of  the  session,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  loss 
of  that  bill ;  and  so  Ic.ivcs  the  responsibility  for 
the  loss  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Senate. 

"  Mr.  B.  recalled  attention  to  the  reason  demi- 
ofBcially  i  ssigned  in  the  Conatitutionncl,  for  the 
approach  of  tlie  French  fleet  of  observation,  and 
to  show  that  it  came  because  '  America  had  no 
force  capable  of  being  opposed  to  it.'  It -was  a 
subsidiary  argument,  and  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  dangers  and  humiliations  of  a  defenceless 
position.  It  should  stimulate  us  to  instant  and 
vigorous  action ;  to  the  concentration  of  all  our 
money,  and  all  our  hands  to  the  sacred  task  of 
national  defence.  For  himself,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  war,  because  ho  knew  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  war;  but  that  belief  would 
have  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  Ho  went  for 
national  defence,  because  that  policy  was  right 
in  itself,  without  regard  to  times  and  circum- 
stances. He  went  for  it  now,  because  it  was  the 
response,  and  the  only  response,  which  Ameri- 
can honor  could  give  to  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Mackau.  Above  all,  ho  went  for  it  because  it 
was  the  way,  and  the  only  manly  way,  of  let- 
ting France  know  that  she  had  committed  a 
mistake  in  sending  this  fleet  upon  us.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  remark  that  our  votes  would  have  to  be 
given  under  the  guns  of  France,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  Europe." 

The  reproach  cast  by  Mr.  Benton  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate,  in  causing  the  loss  of  the 
defence  bills,  and  the  consequent  insult  from 
Jrana',  brought  several  members  to  their  feet 
in  defence  of  themselves  and  the  body  to  which 
Ibey  belonged. 


"  Mr.  ■Webster  said  his  duty  was  to  take  can 
that  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  Senate  there  ahould 
bo  any  mistake,  the  effect  of  which  should  be 
to  produce  an  impression  unfavorable  or  re- 
proachful  to  the  character  and  patriotism  of  tho 
American  people.  He  remembered  the  procitM 
of  that  bill  (the  bill  allude<l  to  by  Mr.  Iknton) 
the  incidents  of  its  history,  aud  the  real  cause 
of  its  loss.  And  ho  would  satisfy  any  man  that 
the  loss  of  it  was  not  attributabJo  to  any  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Senate.  Ho  would  not 
however,  do  so  until  tho  Senate  should  again 
have  been  in  session  o'  executive  business.  As 
soon  as  that  took  placi ,  he  should  undertake  to 
show  that  it  was  not  to  i»ny  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  tho  loss  of  that 
bill  was  to  bo  attributed. 

"  Mr.  Preston  of  South  Carolina  said  cvcir 
senator  had  concurred  in  general  appropriationj 
to  put  the  navv  and  army  in  a  state  of  defence, 
This  undefined  appropriation  was  not  the  onir 
exception.    The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  said  this  appropriation  was  intend- 
ed to  operate  as  a  permanent  defence.    The  sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  had  preferred 
a  general  indictment  against  tho  Senate  before 
tho  people  of  tho  United  States.    It  wa?  trana 
the  gentleman  should  ask  tho  dcpartmc.tsfvr 
calculations  to  enable  us  to  know  hovr  niucli 
was  necessary  to  appropriate,  when  tho  infor- 
mation was  not  given  to  us  when  wo  rejectei 
tho  undefined  appropriations.     I  rejoice  said 
Mr.  P.,  that  the  gentleman  has  said  even  to 
my  fears  there  will  bo  no  French  war.    Frana 
was  not  going  to  squabble  with  America  ons 
little  point  of  honor,  that  might  do  foi  duellists 
to  quarrel  about,  but  not  for  nations.   There 
was  no  reason  why  blood  should  be  poured  odi 
like  water  in  righting  this  point  of  lionor.  If 
this  matter  was  placed  on  its  proper  basis,  hii 
hopes  would  bo  lit  up  into  a  blaze  of  confidence, 
The  President  had  recommended  making  repri- 
sals, if  France  refused  payment.    France  had 
refused,  but  tho  remedy  was  not  pursued.  It 
may  be,  said  he,  that  this  fleet  is  merely  comii; 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  France.    If  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  at  tho  last  session 
of  Congress,  had  sugp  sted  the  ncccssitjof 
making  this  appropriation,  we  would  bve  poni- 
ed out  the  treasury ;  we  would  have  filled  hii 
hands  for  ad  neces.sary  purposes.    There  r«i 
one  hi»'.Jrcd  thousand  dollars  appropriated ibit 
had  not  been  called  for.    He  did  not  kno* 
wh(  Her  he  was  permitted  to  go  any  further 
and  say  to  what  extent  any  of  the  dcpartnieati 
were  dispo.sed  to  go  in  this  matter. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  was  surprised  it 
the  suggestion  of  an  idea  that  tho  Amerioi 
Senate  was  not  disposed  to  make  tho  iieeessiij 
appropriations  for  the  defence  of  tho  countrj; 
that  they  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  pt 
sage  of*  a  bill,  tho  object  of  which  wan  to  make 
provision  for  large  appropriations  forourdefenw 
The  senator  from  Missouri  had  cone intoalibe.'jl 
attack  of  the  Senate.  lie  (Mr.  C.)  was  uotdisposcd 
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id  hlB  duty  was  to  take  ctre 
ut  of  the  Bonato  there  «houW 
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,  history,  aud  tho  real  cause 
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the  Scnoto.    Ho  would  not, 
ntil  the  Senate  should  again 
i)n  o'-  executive  business.  As 
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not  to  uny  dereliction  of  duty 

0  Senate  that  tho  loss  of  tlurt 
ributed. 
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to  uyuiy  th'"K  i^rther  of  the  events  of  the  last 
niffht  of  tho  session.    He  took  occasion  to  say 
there  were  other  matters  in  connection  with  this 
.ppropriation.    Before  any  department  or  any 
friend  of  the  administration  had  named  an  ap- 
propriation for  defence,  ho  made  tho  motion  to 
inpropriate  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It 
vu  on  his  motion  that  tho  Committee  on  Mili- 
t»ry  Affiiirs  made  tho  appropriation  to  increase 
the  fortifications.    Actuated  by  tho  very  sanio 
motives  which  induced  him  to  move  that  a])pro- 
nriition,  he  had  moved  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  Fort  Delaware.    The  motion  was  to  in- 
cretso  tho  soventy-ftve  thousand  to  one  hundred 
ind  fifty  thousand,  and  elicited  a  protracted  de- 
bate.   The  next  jiuestion  wa."*,  whether,  in  the 
gencnilbill,  five  hundred  thou«ind  dollars  should 
be  appropriated.    Ho  recollected  tho  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committeo  on  Finance  told 
them  there  was  an  amendment  before  that  com- 
mittee of  similar  tenor.    As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  ho  felt  disinclined 
to  give  it  up.   Tho  amendment  fell  on  tho  single 
ground,  by  one  vote,  that  the  Committeo  on 
Finance  had  before  it  the  identical  proposition 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Afliurs.   He 
appealed  to  tho  country  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  they  were  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  people  of  the  country  on  a  charge  of  a  want 
of  patriotism.    He  had  always  felt  deeply  aft'ect- 
ed  when  those  general  remarks  were  made  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  patriotism  of  tho  sena- 
tors.   He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  who 
pKs  farthest  in  making  appropriations  for  the 
national  protection.    Nay,  ho  would  bo  in  ad- 
vance of  the  administration." 

Mr.  Benton  returned  to  his  charge  that  the 
defence  bills  of  the  last  session  were  lost  through 
the  conduct  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  Senate 
which  disagreed  to  the  House  amendment  of 
three  millions  to  the  fortification  bill  (which  it- 
self conlained  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
8900.000);  and  it  was  the  Senate  which  moved 
to  "adhere"  to  its  disagreement,  thereby  adopt- 
ing the  harsh  measure  which  so  much  endan 
gcre  legislation.  And,  in  support  of  his  views, 
he  said) 

'-The  bill  died  under  lapse  of  time.  It  died 
because  not  acted  upon  before  midnight  of  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  Right  or  wrong,  th  j 
session  was  over  before  the  report  of  tho  con- 
ferees could  be  acted  on.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  without  a  quorum,  and  tho  Sen- 
ate was  about  in  the  same  condition.  Two  at- 
tempts in  the  Senate  to  get  a  vote  on  some 
printing  moved  by  his  colleague  (Mr.  Linn), 
were  both  lost  for  want  of  a  quorum.  The  ses- 
f-ion  then  Tras  at  an  end,  for  want  of  quorums, 
whether  the  legal  right  to  sit  had  ceased  or  not! 
j  The  biH  was  not  rejected  either  in  the  House  of 
.  Kepresentatives  or  in  the  Senate,  but  it  died  for 


want  of  action  upon  it  j  and  that  action  was  pny 
vented  by  want  of  time.    Now,  whoso  fault  was 
it  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  acting  on  tho 
report  of  the  conferees?     That  was  tho  true 
question,  and  the  answer  to  it  would  show  where 
tlio  fault  lay.    This  answer  is  as  clear  as  mid- 
day, though  the  transaction  took  place  in  tho 
darkness  of  midnight.    It  was  tho  Senate !  The 
bill  camo  to  the  Senate  in  full  time  to  have  been 
acted  upon,  if  it  had  been  treated  as  all  bills 
niust  bo  treated  that  are  intended  to  be  passed 
in  the  last  hours  of  tho  session.    It  is  no  umo 
for  speaking.    All  siMiaking  is  then  fatal  to  bills, 
and  equally  fatal,  wliether  for  or  against  them. 
Yet,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  this    bill?     Members  commenced 
speaking  upon  it  with  vehemence  and  perse^-eiw 
ance,  and  continued  at  it,  one  after  another. 
These  speeches  were  fatal  to  tho  bill.    They 
wero  nuinerqus,  and  consumed  mucli  time  to 
deliver  them.    They  were  criminative,  and  pro- 
voked replies.    They  denounced  tho  President 
without  measure ;  an<l,  by  implication,  tho  House 
of  Representatives,  which  sustained  him.    They 
were  intemperate,  and  destroyed  the  temper  of 
others.    In  this  w;ay  the  precious  time  was  con- 
sumed in  which  the  bill  mipht  have  been  acted 
upon ;  and,  for  want  of  which  time,  it  is  lost. 
Every  ono  that  made  a  speech  helped  to  destroy 
it ;  and  nearly  tho  whole  body  of  tho  opposition 
spoke,  and  most  of  them  at  much  length,  and 
with  unusual  warmth  and  animation.    So  cer- 
tain was  ho  of  tho  ruinous  effect  of  this  speak- 
ing, that  ho  himself  never  opened  his  mouth  nor 
uttefed  one  word  upon  it.    Then  came  tho  fatal 
motion  to  adhere,  the  ctllct  of  which  was  to 
make  bad  worse,  and  to  destroy  the  last  chance, 
unless  tho  House  of  Hopresentatives  had  hum- 
bled itself  to  ask  a  confei-uuce  from  the  Senate. 
The  fatal  efl'ect  of  this  motion  to  adhei-e,  Mr.  B. 
would  show  from  Jefferson's  Manual ;  and  road 
as  follows :    '  Tho  regular  progression  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  Commons  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment ;  the  Lords  insist  on  it ;   the  Commons 
insist  on  their  disagreement.;  the  Lords  adhere 
to  their  amendment ;  the  Commons  adhere  to 
their  disagreement ;  the  term  of  insisting  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  they  choose  to  keep  tho 
question  open ;  but  the  first  adherence  by  either 
renders  it  necessary  for  tho  other  to  recede  or 
to  adhere  also ;  when  the  matter  is  usually  suf- 
fered to  fall.    (10  Gi-e.y,  148.)    Latterly,  how- 
ever, there  are  instances  of  their  having  gone  to 
a  second  adherence.   There  must  bo  an  absolute 
conclusion  of  the  subject  somewhere,  or  other- 
wise transactions  between  the  Houses  would  be- 
come endless.   (3  Hatsell,  2G8,  270.)    The  term 
of  insisting,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Trevor, 
was  then  (1G78)  newly  introduced  into  parlia- 
mentary usage  by  the  Lords.  (7  Grey,  94.)    It 
was  certainly  a  happy  innovation,  as  it  multi- 
plies the  opportunities  of  trying  modifications, 
which  may  bring  the  Houses  to  a  concurrence. 
Either  House,  however,  is  free  to  pass  over  the 
term  of  insisting,  and  to  adhere  in  the  first  in* 
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■tanoe.  (10  Grejr,  140.)  But  It  is  not  respect- 
fill  to  tho  other.  In  tho  ordinnry  parliamentary 
course,  there  are  two  (Veo  conferences  at  least 
before  an  aclhorcnco.     (10  Orcy,  147.)  ' 

"  This  is  tho  regular  profession  in  tho  cose  of 
amendments,  and  there  are  five  steps  in  it.  I. 
To  agree.  2.  To  disagree.  3.  To  recede.  4. 
To  insist.  S.  To  otlhere.  Of  these  flvo  steps 
adherence  is  tho  last,  an<l  yet  it  was  tho  first 
adopted  bv  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion was,  in  parliamentary  usage,  to  put  an  end 
to  tho  matter.  It  was,  by  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  ilisrespect  to  tho  IIouai>.  No  conforcnce 
was  even  asked  by  tho  Senate  oftor  the  adher- 
ence, although,  by  tho  parliamentary  law,  there 
ought  to  have  been  two  free  conferences  at  least 
before  tho  atlhcrenco  was  voted.  All  this  was 
f\illy  stated  to  the  Henato  that  night,  and  be- 
fore the  question  to  adhere  was  put.  It  was 
fully  stated  by  you,  sir  ^said  Mr.  IJ.,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  was  then 
In  tho  Vice-President's  chair).  This  vote  to 
adhere,  coupled  with  the  violent  speeches,  de- 
nouncing tho  President,  and,  by  implication, 
censuring  the  House  of  Uepresentotives,  and 
coupled  with  tho  total  omission  of  the  Senate  to 
ask  for  a  conference,  seemed  to  indicate  a  fatal 

Eurpose  to  destroy  the  bill ;  and  lost  it  would 
ave  been  upon  the  spot,  if  the  House  of  Kepre- 
Rcntfttives,  forjietting  the  disrespect  with  which 
it  had  l)een  treated,  and  passing  over  tho  cen- 
Buiv  impliedly  cast  upon  it,  Imd  not  humbled 
itself  to  come  and  ask  for  a  conference.  The 
House  humbled  itself;  but  it  was  a  patriotic  and 
noble  humiliation ;  it  was  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. The  conference  was  granted,  and  an  amend- 
ment was  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  by 
which  the  amount  was  reduced,  and  the  sum 
divided,  and  ^.'!(»l),000  allowed  to  tho  military, 
and  8500,000  to  tho  naval  service.  This  was 
done  at  last,  and  after  all  the  irritating  speeches 
and  irritating  conduct  of  tho  Senate ;  but  the 
precious  time  was  gone.  The  hoiir  of  miilnight 
was  not  only  come,  but  members  were  dispersed ; 
quonims  were  imattainablo ;  and  the  bill  died 
lor  want  of  action.  And  now  (said  Mr.  B.)  I 
return  to  my  question.  I  resume,  and  maintain 
my  position  upon  it.  I  nsk  how  it  came  to  pass, 
if  want  of  specification  was  really  the  objectiim 
— how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Senate  did  not 
do  at  first  what  it  did  at  last  ?  Why  did  it  not 
amend,  by  the  easy,  natural,  obvious,  and  par- 
liamentary process  of  disagreeing,  insisting,  and 
asking  for  a  committee  of  conference  ? 

"  Jlr.  B.  would  .say  but  a  word  on  the  new 
calendar,  which  would  make  tho  day  begin  in 
the  middle.  It  was  sufficient  to  state  such  a 
conception  to  expose  it  to  ridicule.  A  farnici' 
would  be  sadly  put  out  if  his  laborers  should  re- 
fuse to  come  until  mid-day.  The  thing  was 
rather  too  fanciful  for  grave  deliberation.  Suffice 
It  to  say  there  are  no  fractions  of  days  in  any 
calendar.  There  is  no  three  and  one  fourth, 
three  and  one  half,  and  three  and  three  fourths 
tf  March,  or  any  other  month.    When  one  day 


endi,  another  begins,  and  midnight  is  the  tun. 
ing  point  both  in  law  and  in  practice.  All  our 
laws  (if  tho  last  day  are  dated  the  3d  of  Mard, ' 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  Oongrcss,  for  every  line.' 
flcial  purpose,  is  dissolved  at  midnight.  Mu,, 
meniWrs  will  not  act,  and  go  away ;  and  anch 
was  tho  practice  of  tho  venerable  Mr.  Macon 
of  North  Carolina,  who  alwavs  acted  prccLsdJ 
as  President  Jackson  did.  lie  put  on  hia  hat 
and  went  away  at  midnight ;  ho  went  aw»» 
when  his  own  watch  told  him  it  was  midnight- 
after  which  ho  believed  he  had  no  authority  to 
act  as  a  legislotor.  nor  tho  Senate  to  nialce  him 
act  as  such.  Ttiis  was  President  Jacliaon'i 
course.  Ho  stayed  in  tho  Capitol  until  a  quar- 
ter after  one,  to  sign  all  tho  bills  which  Con- 
gross  should  pass  iK'foro  midnight.  Ho  it»v(j 
until  a  majority  of  Congress  was  gone,  and  quo- 
rums unattainable.  He  stayed  in  tho  Capitol, 
in  a  room  convenient  to  the  Senate,  to  act  upon 
every  thing  that  was  sent  to  him,  and  did  not 
have  to  bo  waked  up,  as  Washington  was,  to 
sign  after  midnight ;  a  most  unfortunate  refer- 
enco  to  Washington,  who,  by  going  to  bed  tt 
midnight,  showed  that  he  considered  tho  buji- 
ness  of  the  day  ended ;  and  by  getting  up  and 
putting  on  his  night  gown,  and  signing  a  bill  u 
two  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of  the  4tli,  showri 
that  ho  would  sign  at  tliat  hour  what  had  passed 
before  midnight ;  and  does  not  tlint  act  bear 
date  tho  3d  of  March? 

Mr.  Webster  earnestly  defendcil  tho  Senate'i 
conduct  and  his  own ;  and  said : 

"  This  proposition,  sir,  was  thus  unexpcdodlr 
and  suddenly  put  to  us,  at  eight  o'clock  intlie 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Vnmwi, 
unprecedented,  extraordinary,  as  itobviousljii, 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  manner  of  presenting  itVa 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  President  had 
asked  for  no  such  grant  of  money ;  no  depart- 
ment had  recommended  it ;  no  estinjatc  hid 
suggested  it ;  no  reason  whatever  was  given  for 
it.  No  emergency  had  happened,  and  notbiiif;  | 
new  had  occurred  j  every  thing  known  to  the 
administration  at  that  hour,  respecting  our  fo- 
reign relations,  had  certainly  been  known  to  it  i 
for  days  and  for  weeks  before. 

'•  With  what  propriety,  then,  could  the  Sems 
1)0  called  on  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so  ontirelr 
irregular  and  anomalous  ?  Sir,  I  recollect  the 
occurrences  of  tho  moment  very  well,  and  1 1^ 
member  tho  impression  which  this  vote  of  the 
House  seemed  to  make  all  around  the  Senate. 
We  had  just  come  out  of  executive  session;  ihe 
doors  were  but  just  opened ;  and  I  hardk  re- 
member whether  there  was  a  single  speetaior 
in  tho  hall  or  tho  galleries.  I  had  been  at  the 
clerk's  table,  and  had  not  reached  my  seat  when 
the  message  was  read.  All  tho  senators  were 
in  the  chomber.  I  hcanl  tho  message  ccrtainij 
with  great  surprise  and  astonishment ;  and  1 
immediatclr  moved  the  Senate  to  dis^  to 
this  vote  of  the  House.    My  relation  to  the  snl^  I 
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net,  and  go  away  5  and  mch 
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lect,  in  consequence  of  my  connection  wWh  the 
Committco  on  Finance,  made  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
Mio  Homo  course,  and  I  had  not  a  momont'H 
Soubt  or  hesitation  what  that  course  ought  to 
1^.    I  took  upon  myself,  then,  sir.  the  re«|K)nsi- 
Ijility  of  moving  that  the  Senate  should  diHagree 
to  tills  vote,  and  I  now  acknowledge  that  res- 
non«ibiUty.    It  might  b«  prcsumptuouH  to  say 
^»t  I  took  a  leading  part,  but  I  certainly  took 
tn  early  part,  a  decided  part,  and  an  earnest 
part,  in  rejecting  this  broad  grant  of  three  mll- 
liong  of  dollars,  without  limitation  of  purpose 
or  ipecification  of  object ;  called  for  by  no  re- 
commendation, founded  on  no  estimate,  made 
necessary  by  no  state  of  things  which  was  made 
known  to  us.    Certainly,  sir,  I  took  a  part  in 
its  rejection  j  and  I  stan<l  hero,  in  my  place  in 
the  Senate,  to-day,  ready  to  defend  the  part  so 
taken  by  mo ;  or  rather,  sir,  I  disclaim  all  de- 
fence and  all  occa.sion  of  defence,  and  I  assert 
it  as  meritorious  to  have  been  among  those  who 
anT8ted,at  the  earliest  moment,  this  cxtraordi- 
'mry  departure  from  all  settled  usage,  and,  as  I 
think,  from  plain  constitutional  injunction — thi.s 
indefinite  voting  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  mere 
executive  discretion,  without    limit    assigned, 
without  object  specified,  without  reason  given, 
and  without  the  least  control  under  heaven. 

"Sir,  I  am  told  that,  in  opposing  this  grant,  I 
[poke  with  warmth,  and  I  suppose  I  may  have 
done  so.    If  I  did,  it  was  a  warmth  springing 
from  as  honest  a  conviction  of  duty  as  ever  in- 
fluenced a  public  man.     It  was  spontaneous, 
nnatfcctcd,  sincere.    There  had  been  among  us, 
sir,  no  consultation,  no  concert.    There  could 
have  been  none.    Between  the  reading  of  the 
message  and  my  motion  to  disagree  there  was 
not  time  enough  for  any  two  members  of  the 
Senate  to  exchange  five  words  on  the  subject. 
The  proposition  was  sudden  and  perfectly  un- 
expected.   I  resisted  it,  as  Irregtdar,  as  danger- 
ous in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent,  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  as  violating  the  plain 
intention,  if  not  the  express  words,  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Before  the  Senate  I  then  avowed,  aiid 
before  the  country  I  now  avow,  my  part  in  this 
opposition.    Whatsoever  is  to  fall  on  those  who 
suictioned  it,  (jfthat  let  me  have  my  full  share. 
"  The  Senate,  sir,  rejecte<l  this  grant  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-nine  I^;ainst  nineteen.    Those  twenty- 
nine  names  are  on  the  journal ;  and  whensoever 
the  expunging  process  may  commence,  or  how 
fiir  soever  it  may  be  carried,  I  pray  it,  in  mercy, 
not  to  erase  mine  from  that  record.    I  beseech 
it  in  its  sparing  goodness,  to  leave  mo  that 
proof  of  attachment  to  duty  and  to  principle. 
It  may  draw  around  it,  over  it,  or  through  it, 
black  lines,  or  red  lines,  or  any  lines ;  it  may 
mark  it  in  any  way  which  either  the  most  pros- 
trate and  fantastical  spirit  of  man-worship,  or 
the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  study  of  self- 
degradation  may  devise,  if  only  it  will  leave  it 
so  that  those  who  inherit  my  blood,  or  who  may 
hereafter  care  for  ray  reputation,  shall  be  able 
to  behold  it  where  it  now  stands 


"The  House,  sir,  insisted  on  this  amendment. 
1  he  Senate  adhered  to  its  diMagrccracnt.  Th« 
llouHc  asked  a  conference,  to  which  reqtiest  tlia 
oenote  imnjodiately  acceded.  The  committees  of 
conference  met.  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  to  an 
agreement.  They  agreed  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  IIouscs,  on  a  substitute  for  the  vi)to 
pr(i|)o«cd  by  the  House,  the  following: 

"  '  Ah  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming 
the  fortifications  of  the  Uuitcd  States,  three 
hundrc<l  thousand  dollars.' 

I'  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  re- 
pair and  equipment  of  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  fivo  hundred  thousand  ilollars.' 

"I  immediately  reported  this  agreement  of  the 
committees  of  conference  to  the  Senate ;  but, 
ina.smuch  as  the  bill  was  in  the  House  of  lle- 
prcsentatives,  the  Senate  could  not  act  further 
on  the  iimtter  until  the  House  should  first  have 
considered  the  report  of  the  committees,  de- 
cided thereon,  and  sent  us  the  bill.  1  did  not 
myself  take  any  note  of  tho  particular  hour  of 
this  part  of  the  transaction.  The  honorable 
member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh)  says  ho  con- 
sulterl  his  watch  at  tho  time,  and  he  knows  that 
I  had  come  from  tho  conference,  and  was  in  my 
seat,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  ho  is  under  any  mistake  in  this 
particular.  He  says  it  so  hapjiened  that  ho  had 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  hour,  and  well 
remembers  it.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
later  than  this,  as  any  one  will  be  satisfied  who 
will  look  at  our  journals,  public  and  executive, 
and  see  what  a  mass  of  business  was  dispatclied 
after  I  canie  from  the  committees,  and  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Having  made  the 
report,  sir,  I  had  no  doubt  that  both  Houses 
would  concur  in  the  result  of  tho  conference, 
and  looked  every  moment  for  the  ofHcer  of  the 
House  bringing  the  bill.  Ho  did  not  come, 
however,  and  I  pretty  soon  learned  that  there 
was  doubt  wliether  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  would  report  to  tho  House  tho 
agreement  of  the  confei-ees.  At  first  I  did  not 
at  all  credit  this ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  one 
communication  after  another,  until  I  was  obliged 
to  think  it  true.  Seeing  that  the  bill  was  thus 
in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  intending,  at  any 
rate,  that  no  blame  should  justly  attach  to  the 
Senate,  I  immediately  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  '  lienolred.  That  a  message  be  sent  to  tho 
honorable  the  House  of  Representatives,  respect- 
fully to  remind  the  House  of  the  report  of  tho 
committee  t)f  conference  appointed  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  You  recollect  this  resolution,  sir,  having,  as 
I  well  remember,  taken  some  part  on  the  occa' 
sion. 

"  This  resolution  was  promptly  passed ;  the 
Secretary  carried  it  to  the  House,  and  delivered 
it.    What  was  done  in  tho  House  on  tho  receipt 
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of  this  message  now  appears  firam  the  printed 
journal.  I  have  no  wish  to  commcpt  on  the 
proceedings  there  recorded — all  may  read  them, 
and  each  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Kcprcscntatives, 
having  then  possession  of  the  bill,  chose  to  re- 
tain that  possession,  and  never  acted  on  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  bill,  therefore, 
was  lost.  It  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  died  there,  and  there  its  remains 
are  to  be  found.  No  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  House  to  decide  whether 
they  would  agree  to  the  report  of  the  two  com- 
mittees or  not.  From  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
when  the  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tees, until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  House  remained  in  session.  If  at  any  time 
there  was  not  a  quorum  of  members  present, 
the  attendance  of  a  quorum,  we  are  to  presume, 
might  have  been  commanded,  as  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  majority  of  the  members  still 
in  the  city. 

"  But  now,  sir,  there  ia  one  otlier  transaction 
of  the  evening  which  I  feel  bound  to  state,  be- 
cause I  think  it  quite  important,  on  several  ac- 
counts, that  it  should  bo  known. 

"  A  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Se- 
nate, for  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  course  of  the  sitting,  that  nomination  was 
called  up,  and,  on  motion,  wiS  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  other  words,  .<■  was  rejected; 
for  an  indefinite  postponement  is  a  rejection. 
The  office,  of  course,  remained  vacant,  and  the 
nomination  of  another  person  to  fill  it  became 
necessary.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  then  in  the  capitol,  as  is  usual  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  cham- 
ber assigned  to  him,  and  with  the  heads  of 
departments  around  Rim.  When  nominations 
are  rejected  under  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  usual  for  the  President  immediately  to 
transmit  a  new  nomination  to  the  Senate  ; 
otherwise  the  office  must  remain  vacant  till  the 
next  session,  as  the  vacancy  in  such  case  has 
not  happened  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  Tho 
vote  of  the  Senate,  indefinitely  postponing 
this  nomination,  was  carried  to  the  President's 
room  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Tho  Pre- 
sident told  the  Secretary  that  it  was  more  than 
an  hour  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he  could 
receive  no  further  communications  from  the  Se- 
nate, and  immediately  after,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, left  the  capitol.  The  Secretary  brought 
back  the  paper  containing  the  certified  copy  of 
the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  indorsed  tlicreon 
the  substance  of  tho  President's  answer,  and 
also  added  that,  according  to  his  own  watch,  it 
was  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock." 

This  was  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
defence  of  tho  Senate  and  himself;  but  it  could 
jiot  alter  the  facts  of  tho  case — that  tiie  Senate 
disagreed  to  tho  House  appropriation — that  it 
adhered  harshly — that  it  consumed  tho  time  in 


elaborate  speeches  against  the  President— and 
that  the  bill  was  lost  upon  lapse  of  time  the 
existence  of  the  Congress  itself  expiring  \fhi]o 
this  contention,  began  by  the  Senate  wjj 
going  on. 

Mr.  Webster  dissented  from  the  new  doctrine 
of  counting  years  by  fractions  of  a  day  as  a 
thing  having  no  place  in  tho  conslilution  in 
law,  or  in  practice ; — and  whiclv  was  bosidej 
impracticable,  and  said : 

"  There  is  no  clause  of  the  constitution  nor 
is  there  any  law,  which  declares  that  tho  term 
of  ofBco  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  shall  expire  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nif-ht 
on  the  3d  of  March.    They  are  to  hold  for  two 
years,  but  the  precise  hour  for  tho  commcncfr 
ment  of  that  term  of  two  years  is  nowhere 
fixed  by  constitutional  or  legal  provision.  It 
has  been  established  by  usage  and  by  inference 
and  very  properly  established,  that,  since  the 
first  Congress  commenced  its  existence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1780,  ..hichliappcnej 
to  bo  tho  4th  day  of  tliat  month,  therefori'  t!ic 
4th  of  March  iri  the  day  of  the  commcnctiiuni 
of  each  successive  term,  but  no  hour  is  lixcii 
by  law  or  practice.    The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think 
most  undoubtedly,  that  tho  session  hol'lcn  o:i 
the  last  day,  constitutes  the  last  day,  for  all  IitIsj 
lative  and  legal  purposes.    While  the  ses^oii 
commenced  on    that  day  continues,  the  day 
itself   continues,   according  to  tho  cstablislicj 
practice  both  of  legislative  and  judicial  ladies. 
This  could  not  well  be  otherwise.    If  the  pre 
cise  moment  of  actual  time  were  to  settle  .sucli 
a  matter,  it  would  be  material  to  ask,  who  .«l:all 
settle  the  time  ?    Shall  it  be  done  by  pulilip 
authority ;  or  slull  every  man  observe  the  liik 
of  his  own  watch  ?    If  absolute  time  i.s  to  fur- 
nish a  precise  rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  is 
obvious,  would  be  a.s  fatal  as  the  excess  of  nn 
hour.    Sir,  no  bodies,  judicial  or  lef;is!ativo, 
have  ever  been  so  hypercritical,  so  astute  to  iw 
purpose,  so  much  more  nice  than  wise,  as  lo 
govern  themselves  by  any  such  ideas.    Thcs> 
sion  for  the  day,  at  whatever  hour  it  commence, 
or  at  whatever  hour  it  breaks  up,  is  the  legisla- 
tive day.    Every  thing  has  reference  to  tbe 
commencement  of  that  diurnal  session.  For 
instance,  this  is  tho  1-1  th  day  of  January;  \rc 
assembled  here  to  day  at  twelve  o'clock ;  k; 
journal  is  dated  January  14  th,  and  if  wc  should 
remain  until  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning' 
(and  the  Senate  has  sometimes  sat  so  late)  our 
proceedings  would  still  all  bear  date  of  the  Mth 
of  Jahuary ;  they  would  be  so  stated  ui)on  tlir 
journal,  and  the  jounal  iS  a  record,  and  is  a 
conclusive  record,  so  far  as  re.spects  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body." 

But  he  adduced  practice  to  tho  contrary,  ami 
showed  that  tho  expiring  Congress  had  oto 
sat  after  midnight,  on  'the  day  of  the  3d  o'' 
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agfunst  the  Pre8ideiit--aii4 
)8t  upon  lapse  of  time,  the 
ingress  itself  expiring  while 
)egan  by   the   Senate,  was 

sented  from  the  new  doctrine 
by  fractions  of  a  day,  as  a 
place  iu  the  conslilulion,  in 
« ; — and  whiclv  was  besides 
said: 

ausc  of  the  constitiition,  nor 
vhich  declares  that  the  term 
3er8  of  the  House  of  Reprc- 
:pire  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
ill.    They  are  to  hold  for  two 
ciso  hour  for  the  commcnre- 
m  of  two  years  is  nowhere 
tional  or  legal  provision.  It 
icd  by  usage  and  by  inference, 
y  established,  that,  since  the 
)mmenced  its  existence  on  the 
in  March,  1789,  ..hichliappcned 
^  of  that  month,  therefore,  the 
the  day  of  the  commenciminl 
e  term,  but  no  hour  ia  iixcJ 
;c.   The  tnic  rule  is,  as  I  think, 
y  that  the  session  hol'len  oil 
titutes  the  last  day,  for  all  logis^ 
purposes.    While  the  session 
that  day  continues,  the  day 
l,  according  to  tlio  cstablislwl 
[legislative  and  judicial  bodiis, 
rell  be  otherwise.    If  tlie  pre 
ictual  time  were  to  settle  such 
d  be  material  to  ask,  who  shall 
;    Shall  it  bo  done  by  pulilic 
all  every  man  observe  tlie  tick 
h  ?    If  absolute  time  ia  to  fur- 
lie,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  \i 
>e  as  fatal  as  the  oxcesa  of  an 
bodies,  judicial  or  Icf^islative, 
;o  hypercritical,  so  astute  tow 
I  more  mco  than  wise,  as  to 
cs  by  any  such  ideas.    The  jo 
at  whatever  hour  it  commencis 
lour  it  breaks  uji,  is  the  logislv 
y  thing  has  reference  to  tie 
of  that  diurnal  session.   For 
tho  14th  day  of  January,  wc 
,0  day  at  twelve  o'clock;  a 
Jaimaryl4th,andifwcsliouH 

3  o'clock  to-morrow  mormnj 
,  has  sometimes  sat  so  late)  "ii 
lid  still  all  bear  date  of  the  IM 
.y  would  be  so  stated  upon  tlic 
3  iounal  is  a  record,  nnd  is  a 
— (1,  BO  far  as  rcsiwcts  the  pw- 
body." 

.d  practice  to  the  contrary,  awl 
B  expiring  Congress  had  oto 
;ht,  on 'the  day  of  the  3do; 


March  in  the  years  when  that  day  was  the  end 

of  the' Congress;  and  in  speaking  of  what  had 

often  occurred,  he  was  right   I  have  often  seen 

it  myself  5  but  in  such  cases  there  was  usually 

an  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  by  stopping 

tho  Senate  clock,  or  setting  it  back ;  and  I  have 

also  seen  the  hour  called  and  marked  on  the 

journal  after  twelve,  and  the  bills  sent  to  the 

President,  noted  as  passed  at  such  an  hour  of 

the  morning  of  the  fourth ;  when  they  remained 

untouched  by  the  President ;  and  all  bills  and 

acts  sent  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 

are  dated  of  the  third ;  and  that  date  legalizes 

them,  although   erroneous    in   point  of  fact. 

Bat  many  of  the  elder  members,  such  as  Mr. 

Macon,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 

contrivances,  and  left  tho  chamber  at  midnight, 

saying  that  the  Congress  was  constitutionally 

atmct,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  any  power 

to  sit  and  act  as  a  Senate.    Upon  this  point  Mr. 

Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  a  distinguished  jurist  as 

well  as  statesman,  delivered  his  opinion,  and  in 

consonance  with  the  best  authorities.  He  said: 

"  A  serious  question  seems  now  to  bo  made, 
as  to  what  time  Congress  constitutionally  ter- 
mirates.    Until  lately,  I  have  not  heard  it  seri- 
ously urged  that  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  ''d  of 
Marcli,  at  night,  is  not  the  true  period.   It     qow 
insisted  however,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
4th  of  karth  is  the  true  time ;  and  tho  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  is,  that  tho  first  Con- 
eress  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4th  of  March. 
This  is  not  placing  the  question  on  tho  true 
ground ;  it  is  not  when  the  Congress  did  meet, 
or  when  tho  Prc^-dent  was  qualified  by  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  but  when  did  thoy  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  meet?    This  certainly 
was,  and  is,  in  all  future  cases,  on  the  4th  of 
March ;  and  if  the  day  commence,  according  to 
the  universal  acceptation  and  unuerstamUng  of 
the  country,  at  the  first  moment  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  tho  3d  of  March,  the  consti- 
tutional right  or  power  of  the  new  Congress  com- 
mences at  that  time ;  and  if  called  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  meet  at  that  time,  they  might 
then  qualify  and  open  their  session.    There 
would  be  no  use  in  arguing  away  tho  common 
understanding  of  the  country,  and  it  would  seem 
as  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  4th  of  March 
ended  when  the  first  Congress  adjourned,  as  it 
is  to  say  that  it  began  when  they  met.    From 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  until  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  is  the  \nodo  of  computing  a  day  by  tho 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  feel 
lutborized  to  establish  a  difiercnt  mode  of  com- 
putation for  Congress.     At  what  i^^ur  does 
Christmas  commence  ?  When  does  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  or  tiie  first  of  January,  commence  ? 
Is  it  kt  midnight  or  at  noon  7    If  tho  first  day 


of  a  year  or  month  begins  and  ends  at  midnight, 
does  not  every  other  day  ?  Congress  has  al- 
ways acted  upon  the  impression  that  the  3d  of 
March  ended  at  midnight;  hence  that  setting 
back  of  clocks  which  we  have  witnessed  on  the 
3d  of  March,  at  the  termination  of  the  short  ses- 
sion. 

"In  using  this  argument,  I  do  not  wish  to  bo 
understood  as  censuring  those  who  have  trans- 
acted the  public  business  here  after  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  3d  of  March.  From  this  error, 
if  it  be  one,  I  claim  no  exemption.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception,  I  believe,  I  have  always  remained 
imtil  the  final  adjournment  of  both  Houses.  As 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
mained until  after  one  o'clock  on  tho  4th  of 
March.  This  was  making  a  full  and  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  that  might  exist  in  dif- 
ferent instruments  for  keeping  time;  and  he 
then  retired  from  his  chamber  in  the  Capitol. 
The  fortification  bill  never  passed  Congi-ess ;  it 
never  was  offered  to  him  for  his  signature ;  he, 
therefore,  can  bo  in  no  fault  It  was  argued 
that  many  acts  of  Congress  passed  on  the  4th  of 
March,  at  the  short  session,  are  upon  our  statute 
books,  and  that  these  acts  are  vaUd  and  binding. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  all  bear  date 
on  the  3d  of  March ;  and  so  high  is  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  records,  that,  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence,  no  testimony  can  be  received  to  con- 
tradict any  thing  which  appears  upon  the  face 
of  our  acts." 


To  show  the  practice  of  tho  Senate,  when  its 
attention  was  called  to  the  true  hour,  and  to 
tho  fact  that  the  fourth  day  of  March  was  upon 
them,  tho  author  of  this  View,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  showed  the  history  of  the  actual  ter- 
mination of  tho  last  session — the  one  at  which 
the  fortification  bill  was  lost.  Mr.  Ilill,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  speaking  of  certain  enormous 
printing  jobs  which  were  pressed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  expiring  moments,  and  defeated  after 
midnight ;  Mr.  Benton  asked  leave  to  tell  the 
secret  history  of  this  defeat;  which  being 
granted,  he  stood  up,  and  said : 

"  He  defeated  these  printing  jobs  after  mid- " 
night,  and  by  speaking  against  time.  lie  had 
avowed  his  determination  to  speak  out  the  ses- 
sion ;  nnd  after  speaking  a  long  time  against 
time,  he  found  that  time  stood  still ;  thnt  the 
hands  of  our  clock  obstinately  ref'":.;d  to  pass 
tho  hour  of  twelve;  and  thereupon  addressed 
the  presiding  ofliccr  (Mr.  Tyler,  the  President 
pro  tern.'),  to  call  to  his  attention  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clock ;  which,  in  fact,  had  been 
set  back  by  tho  officers  of  the  House,  aocording 
to  common  usage  on  the  last  night,  to  hide  from 
ourselves  tho  fivct  that  our  time  was  at  an  end. 
Tho  presiding  officer  (Mr.  B.  said)  directed  an 
ofiBcer  of  the  House  to  put  forward  the  clock  ta< 
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the  right  time ;  which  was  done ;  and  not  an- 
other vote  was  token  that  night,  except  the  vote 
to  adjourn." 

This  was  a  case,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  point 
It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  the  very  night 
in  question,  to  do  any  thing  except  to  give  the 
a4Journing  vote  afler  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
was  called  to  the  hour. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  argument  against 
American  arming,  and  that  such  arming  would 
be  war  on  our  side,  Mr.  Grundy  replied: 

"But  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun),  that,  if  we  arm,  we  in- 
stantly make  war :  it  is  war.  If  this  be  so,  we 
arc  placed  in  a  most  humiliating  situation.  Smce 
this  controversy  commenced,  the  French  nation 
has  armed;  they  have  increased  their  vessels  of 
war ;  they  have  equipped  them ;  they  have  en- 
listed or  pressed  additional  seamen  into  the  pub- 
lic service;  they  have  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  large  naval  force  one  of  their  most 
experienced  and  renowned  naval  ofiBcers;  and 
this  squadron,  thus  prepared,  and  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose  we  know  not,  is  now  actually  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  American  coast  I  ad- 
mit this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  is  neither  war,  nor  just  cause  of  war 
on  our  part ;  but,  seeing  this,  shall  wo  be  told, 
if  we  do  similar  acts,  designed  to  defend  our  own 
country,  we  are  making  war  ?  As  I  understand 
the  public  law,  every  nation  has  the  right  to 
judge  for  itself  of  the  extent  of  its  own  military 
and  naval  armaments,  and  no  other  nation  has  a 
right  to  complain  or  call  it  in  question.  It  ap- 
pears to  mo  that,  although  the  preparations  and 
armaments  of  the  French  government  are  mat- 
ters not  to  bo  excepted  to,  still  they  should 
admonish  us  to  place  our  country  in  a  condition 
in  which  it  could  be  defended  in  the  event  the 
present  diiBcultics  Tjotwecn  the  *wo  nations 
should  lead  to  hostilities." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  greater  part 
of  the  opposition  senators  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  sustain  measures  of  defence ;  on  which 
Mr.  Benton  congratulated  the  country,  and  said : 

"  A  good  consequence  had  resulted  ftom  an 
impleasant  debate.  All  parties  had  disclaimed 
the  merit  of  sinking  the  fortification  bill  of  the 
last  session,  and  a  majority  had  evinced  a  deter- 
mination to  repair  the  evil  by  voting  adequate 
appropriations  now.  This  was  good.  It  be- 
Apokc  better  results  in  time  to  come,  and  would 
dispel  that  illusion  of  divided  counsels  on  which 
the  French  government  had  so  largely  calcula- 
ted. The  rejection  of  the  three  millions,  and 
the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  had  deceived 
France ;  it  had- led  her  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  wo  viewed  every  question  in  a  mer- 
tantile  point  of  view ;  that  the  question  of  profit 


and  loss  was  the  only  rol*  we  had  to  go  byj 
that  national  honor  was  no  object ;  and  that,  to 
obtain  these  miserable  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs^  we  should  be  ready  to  submit  to  any 
quantity  of  indignity,  and  to  wade  through  anl 
depth  of  national  humiliation.  The  deba^ 
which  has  taken  pluie  will  dispel  that  iliuslon- 
and  the  first  dispatch  which  the  young  Ad' 
miral  Afackau  will  have  to  send  to  his  gOTern- 
ment  will  be  to  inform  it  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  in  this  business — that  these  Americana 
wrangle  among  themselves,  but  unite  against 
foreigners ;  and  that  many  opposition  senators 
are  ready  to  vote  double  tne  amount  of  the 
twenty-five  millions  to  put  the  country  in  a 
condition  to  sustain  that  noble  sentiment  of 
President  Jackson,  that  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try shall  never  be  stained  by  his  making  an 
apology  for  spealcing  truth  in  the  perfurmance 
of  duty." 


CHAPTER  CXXIiIi. 

FEENCn INDEMNITIES:  BKITI3II  MEDIATION:  H- 
DEMNITIE3  PAID. 

The  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to 
French  afiairs  had  been  referred  to  the  Senate's 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  before  anj 
report  had  been  received  from  that  committed  i 
further  message  was  received  from  the  President 
informing  the  Senate  that  Great  Britain  had 
offered  her  friendly  mediation  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  France— that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  governments  both  of  France  and 
the  United  States ;  and  recommending  a  sus- 
pension of  all  retaliatory  measures  against 
France ;  but  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  na- 
tional works  of  general  and  permanent  defence 
The  message  also  stated  that  the  mediation  hid 
been  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  a  careful  reservation  of  the  points  in  the 
controversy  which  involved  the  honor  of  tbe 
country,  and  which  admitted  of  no  compromise 
— a  reservation  which,  in  the  vocabulary  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  tbe 
indemnities  must  bo  paid,  and  no  apolo<Hes 
made.  And  such  i:i  fact  was  the  case.  Within 
a  month  from  the  date  of  that  mess  igc  the  four 
instalments  of  the  indemnities  th^a  due,  irere 
fully  paid  •  and  without  waiting  ibr  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mediator.  In  communicating 
the  offer  of  the  British  mediation  the  President 
expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  "elcvited 
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jnd  disinteresfed  motives  of  that  offer."    The 
ootireB  were,  in  fact,  both  elevated  and  diela- 
terested ;  and  presents  one  of  those  noble  spec- 
tacles in  the  conduct  of  nations  on  which  his- 
tory loves  to  dwell.     France  aud  the  United 
States  had  fought  together  against  Great  Britain ; 
now  Great  Britabi  steps  between  France  and 
the  United  Stafes  to  prevent  them  from  fight- 
ing each  other.    George  the  Third  received  the 
combined  attacks  of  French  and  Americans ;  his 
som  William  the  Fourth,  interposes  to  prevent 
their  arms  from  l^eing  turned  against  each  other. 
It  was  a  noble  intervention,  and  a  just  return 
for  the  good  work  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
offering  his  mediation  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain— good  works  these  peace  me- 
diations, and  as  nearly  divine  as  humanity  can 
jjjch;— worthy  of  all  praise,  of  long  rvmem- 
brance  and  continual  imitation; — the  more  so 
in  this  case  of  the  British  mediation  when  the 
event  to  be  prevented  would  have  been  so  favor- 
able to  British  interests — would  have  thrown 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  France 
into  her  hands,  and  enriched  her  at  the  expense 
of  both.  Happily  the  progress  of  the  age  which, 
in  cultivating  good  will  among  nations,  elevates 
peat  powers  above  all  selfishness,  and  permits  no 
unfriendly  recollection — ^no  selfish  calculation — 
toballc  the  impulsions  of  a  noble  philanthropy. 
I  have  made  a  copious  chapter  upon  the  sub- 
I  ject  of  this  episodical  controversy  with  France 
-more  fiill,  it  might  seem,  than  the  subject  re- 
quired, seeing  its  speedy  and  happy  termina- 
tion: but  not  without    object.      Instructive 
lessons  result  from  this  history ;  both  from  the 
I  French  and  American  side  of  it.    The  wrong  to 
j  the  United  States  came  from  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies— from  the  opposition  part  of  it, 
[composed  of  the  two  extremes  of  republicans 
Imd  legitimists,  deadly  hostile  to  each  other,  but 
I  combined  in  any  attempt  to  embarrass  a  king 
I  whom  both  wished  to  destroy:  and  this  French 
■  opposition  inflamed  the  question  there.    In  the 
[United  States  '.here  was  also  an  opposition,  com- 
[posed  of  two,  lately  hostile  parties  (the  modern 
migsand  the  southern  dissatisfied  democracy) ; 
land  this  opposition,  dominant  in  the  Senate,  and 
Ifrustrating  the  President's  measures,  gave  en- 
Itouiagement  to  the  French  opposition :  and  the 
Itiro  together,  brought  their  respective  countries 
llo  the  brink  of  war.    The  two  oppositions  are 
Itesponsible  for  the  hostile  attitude  to  which  the 


two  countries  were  brought.  That  this  is  not » 
harsh  opinion,  nor  without  foundation,  may  be 
seen  by  the  history  which  is  given  of  the  case 
in  the  chapter  dedicated  to  it;  and  if  more  is 
wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  recorded  debates 
of  the  day ;  in  which  things  were  said  which 
were  afterwards  regretted;  and  which,  bemg 
regretted,  the  author  pf  this  View  has  no  desire 
to  repeat:— the  instructive  lesson  of  history 
which  ho  wishes  to  inculcate,  being  complete 
without  the  exhumation  of  what  ought  to  re- 
main buried.  Nor  can  the  steadmess  and  firm- 
ness of  President  Jackson  be  overlooked  m  this 
reflective  view.  In  all  the  aspects  of  the  French 
question  he  remained  inflexible  in  his  demand 
for  justice,  and  in  his  detrmmation,  so  far  as  it 
depended  upon  him  to  have  it.  In  his  final 
message,  communicating  to  congress  the  con- 
clusion of  the  affair,  he  gracefiilly  associated 
congress  with  himself  in  their  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  cordial  relations  between  two 
countries,  of  ancient  friendship,  which  miscon- 
ceptions had  temporarily  alienated  from  each 
other. 


CHAPTER     CXXXIV. 

PEESIDENT  JACKSON'S  FOREIGN  DIPLOMACY. 

A  VIEW  of  President  Jackson's  foreign  diplo- 
macy has  been  reserved  for  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
longest,  latest,  and  most  difficult  negotiation; 
and  is  now  presented  in  a  single  chapter,  giving 
the  history  of  his  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. From  no  part  of  his  administration  was 
more  harm  apprehended,  by  those  who  dreaded 
the  election  of  General  Jackson,  than  from  this 
source.  From  his  military  character  they  feared 
embroilments ;  from  his  want  of  experience  as 
a  diplomatist,  they  feared  mistakes  and  blunders 
in  our  foreign  intercourse.  These  apprehensions 
were  very  sincerely  entertained  by  a  lai-j^e  pro- 
portion of  our  citizens ;  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
entirely  without  foundation.  No  part  of  his 
administration,  successful,  beneficial,  and  honora- 
ble as  it  was  at  home,  was  more  successful,  bene- 
ficial and  honorable  than  that  of  his  foreign 
diplomacy.  He  obtained  indemnities  for  all 
outrages  committed  on  our  commerce  before 
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hiB  time,  and  none  were  committed  during  his 
time.  He  made  good  commercial  treaties  with 
some  nations  from  which  they  could  not  be  ob- 
tained before— settled  some  long-standing  and 
vexatious  questions ;  and  left  the  whole  world 
at  .peace  with  his  country,  and  engaged  in  the 
good  offices  of  trade  and  hospitality.  A  brief 
detr^'d  of  actual  occurrences  will  justify  this 
general  and  agreeable  statement. 

1.  The  Direct  Trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies. — ^I  have  already  shown,  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter,  the  recovery,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  of  this  valuable  branch  of 
our  commerce,  so  desirable  to  us  from  the  near- 
ness of  those  islands  to  our  shore,  the  domestic 
productions  which  they  took  from  us,  the  em- 
ployment it  gave  to  our  navigation,  the  actual 
large  amount  of  the  trade,  the  acceptable  articles 
it  gave  in  return,  and  its  satisfactory  establish- 
ment on  a  durable  basis  after  fifty  years  of  in- 
terrupted, and  precarious,  and  restricted  enjoy- 
ment :  and  I  add  nothing  more  on  that  head. 
I  proceed  to  new  cases  of  indemnities  obtained, 
or  of  new  treaties  formed. 

2.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  French  In- 
demnity Treaty. — The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  had  suffered  greatly  under  the  decrees  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  redress  had  been 
sought  by  every  administration,  and  in  vain, 
from  that  of  Mr.  Madison  to  that  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  inclusively.  President  Jackson 
determined  from  the  first  moment  of  his  admin- 
istration to  prosecute  the  claims  on  France  with 
vigor ;  and  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  of  policy.  There  were  other  secondary 
powers,  such  as  Naples  and  Spain,  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  reclamation,  and  which  had  shel- 
tered their  refusal  behind  that  of  France ;  an  J 
with  some  show  of  reasbn,  as  France,  besides 
having  committed  the  largest  depredation,  was 
the  origin  of  the  system  under  which  they  acted, 
and  the  inducing  cause  of  their  conduct.  France 
was  the  strong  power  in  this  class  of  wrong- 
doers, and  as  such  was  the  one  first  to  be  dealt 
with,  (n  his  first  annual  message  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  President  Jackson  brought 
this  subject  before  that  body,  and  disclosed  his 
own  policy  in  relation  to  it.  Ho  took  up  the 
question  as  one  of  undeniable  wrong  which  had 
already  griven  rise  to  much  unpleasant  discus- 
sion, and  which  might  lead  to  possible  collision 
between  the  two  eovernments ;  and  expressed  a 


confident  hope  that  the  injurious  delays  of  tU 
past  would  find  a  redress  in  the  equity  of  tiw 
future.    This  was  pretty  dear  language,  and 
stood  for  something  in  the  message  of  a  Presj. 
dent  whose  maxim  of  foreign  policy  was,  to  "ask 
nothing  but  what  was  right,  and  to  submit  to 
nothing  that  was  wrong."    At  the  same  time 
Mr.  William  0.  Rives,  of  Yii^ginia,  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, and  especially  charged  with  tliis  ig. 
clamation.    His  mission  was  successful ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  1831-'32  the 
President  had  the  gratification  to  conununicate 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approbation,  the  treaty  which 
closed  up  this  long-standing  head  of  complaint 
against  an  ancient  ally.    The  French  goveni' 
ment  agreed  to  pay  twenty-five  millions  of  francj 
to  American  citizens  "for  (such  was  the  language 
of  the  treaty)  unlawful  seizures,  captures  se- 
questrations, confiscations  or  destruction  uf  their 
vessels,  cargoes  or  other  property;"  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  francs  for 
claims  of  French  citizens,  or  the  royal  treasuiy  . 
for  "  ancient  supplies  or  accounts,"  or  for  k- 
clamations  on  account  of  commercial  injuij, 
Thus  all  American  claims  for  spoliation  in  tlie 
time  of  the  Fmperor  Napoleon  were  acbotr- 
ledged  and  agreed  to  be  satisfied,  and  tiic  ac- 
knowledgment and  agreement  for  satisfaction 
made  in  terms  which  admitted  the  illegality  aid 
injustice  of  the  acts  Ih  which  they  originated. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  French  claims  upon 
the  United  States,  from  the  time  of  our  rerob 
tion,  of  which  two  (those  of  the  heirs  of  Btiii- 
mai-chais  and  of  the  Count  Rochambcau)  i 
been  a  subject  of  reclamation  for  forty  years,  I 
were  satisfied.    The  treaty  was  signed  July  4tli, 
1831,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Pliil' 
lippe  to  the  French  throne— and  to  the  natural 
desire  of  the  new  king  (under  tlic  circumstances 
of  his  elevation)  to  be  on  good  terms  with  tie  J 
United  States ;  and  to  the  good  ofTices  of  Genera  I 
Lafayette,  then   once  more  influential  in  <k  I 
councils  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  zealous  ei-f 
ertions  of  our  minister,  the  auspicious  concluiioJ  I 
of  this  business  is  to  bc°  much  attributed.  Tiie  | 
indemnity  payable  in  six  annual  equal  iiisli.^  | 
mente,  was  satisfactory  to  government  and  i«  j 
the  claimants ;  and  in  communicating  kkm  [ 
tion  of  the  treaty  to  Congress,  President  Jack- 
son, after  a  just  congratulation  on  putting  u  I 
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end  to  a  subject  of  irritation  which  for  many 
years  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated  two  nations 
^m  each  other,  which,  from  interest  as  well  as 
from  early  recollections,  ought  to  cherish  the 
most  friendly  relations — and  (as  if  feeling  all  the 
further  consequential  advantages  of  this  success) 
mnt  on  to  state,  as  some  of  the  good  effects  to 
result  from  it,  that  it  gave  cucouragement  to 
persevere  in  demands  for  jiu.tioo  from  other  na- 
tions; that  it  would  be  an  admonition  that  just 
(lums  would  be  prosecuted  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions, and  give  assurance  to  our  own  citizens 
that  their  own  government  will  exert  all  its  con- 
lilonal  power  to  obtain  redress  fbr  all  their 
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foreign  wrongs.  This  latter  declaration  was 
afterwards  put  to  the  proof,  in  relation  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  itself)  and  was  kept  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  with 
good  results  both  to  Franco  and  the  United 
States.  It  so  happened  that  the  French  legisla- 
1  tiTe  chambers  refused  to  vote  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  the  ti-eaty  into  effect.  An 
jcrimonious  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments  took  place,  becoming  complicated 
I  with  resentment  on  the  part  of  France  for  b'  aie 
expressions,  which  she  found  to  be  disrespectfr', 
1  inamcssage  of  President  Jackson.  The  French 
I  minister  was  recalled  from  the  United  States; 
I  American  minister  received  his  passport ; 
i  reprisals  were  recommended  to  Congress 
I  by  the  President  But  there  was  no  necessity 
Ifor  them.  The  intent  to  give  offence,  or  to  be 
{disrespectful,  was  disclaimed ;  the  instalments 
I'sarrear  were  paid;  the  two  nations  returned 
Ito  their  accustomed  good  feeling ;  and  no  visible 
Itrace  remains  of  the  brief  and  transient  cloud 
•ihich  for  a  while  overshadowed  them.  So 
mshed,  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  with  entire 
Btisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  with  honor  to 
>oth  parties,  the  question  of  reclamations  from 
trance  for  injuries  done  our  citizens  in  the 
prae  of  the  Qreat  Emperor ;  and  which  the  ad- 
istrationsof  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and 
Bohn  Quincy  Adams  had  been  unable  to  on- 

flKX. 

3.  Danish  Treaty. — This  was  a  convention 
[jr  indemnity  for  spoliations  on  American  com- 
icrce, committed  twenty  years  before  the  time  of 
General  Jaciuon's  administration.  They  had  been 
Umitted  during  the  years  1808, 1809, 1810,  and 
pU,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  year  of  Mr. 

foon's  administration  and  the  three  first  yean 


of  Mr.  Madison  s.  They  consisted  of  illegal  sei»« 
ures  and  ill^al  condemnations  or  confiscations  of 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  Danish 
ports,  durmg  the  tune  when  the  British  orders 
in  council  and  the  French  unperial  decrees  wer« 
devastating  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  and 
subjecting  the  weaker  powers  of  Europe  to  tha 
course  of  polic/  which  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers  had  adop;^.  T^-?  tarmination  of  the 
great  European  contest,  and  the  return  of  nations 
to  the  accustomed  paths  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  just  and  friendly  relations,  furnished 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  United  States, 
whoso  citizens  had  suffered  so  much,  to  demand 
indemnity  for  these  injuries.  The  demand  had 
been  made,  and  had  been  followed  up  with  zeal 
during  each  succeeding  administration,  but  with- 
out effect,  until  the  administration  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams.  During  that  administration, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Charge  d' Af- 
faires (Mr.  Henry  Wheaton),  the  negotiation 
made  encouraging  progress.  General  Jackson 
did  not  change  the  negotiator — did  not  incur 
double  expense,  a  year's  delay,  and  substitute  a 
raw  for  a  ripe  minister — and  the  negotiation 
went  on  to  a  speedy  and  prosperous  conclusion. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1830,  and 
xtended  to  a  complete  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions of  reclamation  on  both  sides.  The  Danish 
government  renounced  all  pretension  to  the 
claims  which  it  had  preferred,  and  agreed  to  pay 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  by  it  distributed  among  the  American  claim- 
ants. This  convention,  which  received  the  im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
terminated  all  diflcrences  with  a  friendly  power, 
with  whom  the  United  States  never  had  any 
but  kind  relations  (these  spoliations  excepted), 
and  whose  trade  to  her  West  India  islands,  ly- 
ing at  our  door,  and  taking  much  of  our  domes- 
tic productions,  was  so  desirable  to  us. 

4.  Neapolitan  Indemnity  Treaty. — When 
Murat  was  King  of  Naples,  and  acting  upon  the 
systtm  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, he  seized  and  confiscated  many  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  years  1809, 1810, 1811  and  1812  were 
the  periods  of  these  wrongs.  Efforts  had  been  made 
under  each  administration,  from  Mr.  Madison  to 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  obtain  redress,  but 
in  vain.    Among  others,  the  special  mission  of 
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Mr.  Willi*  'inknej,  the  eminent  crator  and 
jurist,  yni,  ^istituted  in  the  but  year  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  exclusively  chai^ged, 
at  that  court,  with  soliciting  indemnity  for  the 
Murat  spoliations.  A  Bourbon  was  then  upon 
the  throne,  and  this  'legitimate,'  considering 
Murat  as  an  usurper  who  had  taken  the  king- 
dom from  its  proper  owners,  and  done  more 
harm  to  them  than  to  any  body  else,  was  natu- 
rally averse  to  making  compensation  to  other 
nations  for  his  injtirious  acts.  This  repugnance 
had  found  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  Franco,  the 
great  original  wrongdoer  in  all  these  spoliations, 
and  under  whose  lead  and  protection  they  were 
all  committed,  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong  and  to  make  satisfaction. 
The  indemnity  treaty  with  France,  in  July  1831, 
put  an  end  to  this  excuse ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
depredations  being  clear,  and  the  law  of  nations 
indisputably  in  our  favor,  a  further  and  more 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  was 
appointed  United  States  Charg6  to  Naples,  and 
concluded  a  convention  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims.  The  sum  of  two  millions  one  hundred 
and  flfteen  thousand  Neapolitan  ducats  was 
stipnlated  to  be  paid  to  the  United  State*;  gov- 
ernment, to  be  by  it  distributed  among  the  claim- 
ants ;  and,  being  entirely  satisfactory,  the  con- 
vention immediately  received  the  Aaierican 
ratification.  Thus,  another  head  of  injury  to 
our  citizens,  and  of  twenty  years'  standing,  was 
settled  by  General  Jackson,  and  in  a  case  in 
which  the  strongest  prejudice  and  the  most  re- 

olting  repugnance  had  to  be  overcome.  Murat 
hod  been  shot  by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  king, 
for  attempting  to  recover  the  kingdom ;  he  was 
deemed  a  usurper  while  he  had  it ;  the  exiled 
royal  family  thought  themselves  sufSciuntly 
wronged  by  him  in  their  own  persons,  without 
being  made  responsible  for  his  wrongs  to  others ; 
and  although  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  while  king  in  point  of 
fact,  yet  for  almost  twenty  years — from  their  res- 
toration in  1814  to  1832 — they  had  resisted  and 
repulsed  the  incessant  and  just  demands  of  the 
United  States.  Gonsidenng  the  sacrifice  of 
pride,  as  well  as  the  large  compensation,  which 
this  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  to  make  in 
paying  a  bill  of  damages  against  an  intrusive  king 
of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  this  indemnity 
•btuned  from  Naples  in  the  third  year  of  Qeneral 


Jackson's  first  presidential  term,  which  hadbeeg 
refused  to  his  three  predecessors — Messrs.  Midi< 
son,  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams— may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarltable  of 
his  diplomatic  successes. 

Spanish   Indemnity   Tkeaty.— The  treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain,  by  which  we  gained  Florida 
and  lost  Texas,  and  paid  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  own   citizens  for  Spanish  spoUatiom, 
settled  up  all  demands  upon  ,that  power  up  to 
that  time ;  but  fresh  causes  of  complaint  soon 
grew  up.    All  the  Spanish-American  states  had 
become  independent — had  established  tiicirovD 
forms  of  government — and  commenced  political 
and  commercial  communications  with  all  tbe 
world.    Spanish  policy  revolted  at  this  escaw 
of  colonies  from  its  hands ;  and  although  unable 
to  subdue  the  new  governments,  was  able  to  re- 
fuse  to  acknowledge  their  independence-able 
to  issue  paper  blockades,  and  to  seize  and  con- 
flscate  the  American  merchant  vessels  tradiw 
to  the  new  states.    In  this  way  much  damia 
had  been  done  to  American  commerce,  even  ii 
the  brief  interval  between  the  datoof  thetreatr 
of  1819  and  General  Jackson's  election  to  the 
presidency,  ten  years  thereafter.    A  new  list  of 
claims  for  spoliations  had  grown  up;  andoce 
of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  President  was  lo  | 
intstitute  a  mission  to  demand  indemnity.  3Ir, 
Cornelius   Van  Ness,  of  New-York,  was  tbe 
minister  appointed;  and  having  been  refused  in 
his  first  application,  and  given  an  occount  of  tie 
refusal  to  his  government,  President  Jacksoo 
dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  the  America 
minister  at  Madrid,  with    instructions,' 
more  "  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  consideratioD  I 
of  the  Spanish  government;  informing  Congrea 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  made  his  lastdt- 1 
mand  ;  and  that,  if  justice  was  not  done,  Ix  I 
would  bring  the  case  before  that  body,  "as  tie  j 
constitutional  judge  of  what  was  proper  to  lie  | 
done  when  negotiation  fails  to  obtain  redress  liif| 
wrongs."    But  it  was  not  found  necessary  i 
bring  the  case  before  Congress.    On  acto] 
examination  of  the  claims  presented  and  for  tie  I 
enforcement  of  which  the  power  of  thegoTenh| 
ment  had  been  invoked,  it  was  found  that  t 
had  occurred  in  this  case  what  often  takes  plactl 
in  reclamation  upon  foreign  powers;  that ciaimj 
were  preferred  which  were  nbt  founded  in  justien  I 
and  which  were  not  entitled  to  the  natioull 
interference.    Faithful  to  his  principle  to  id  I 
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oothing  but  what  wu  right,  Qenend  Jackson 
ordered  these  unfounded  claims  tobe  dropped, and 
the  just  claims  only  to  be  insisted  upon ;  and  in 
communicating  tbia  fitct  to  Congress,  he  declared 
his  policy  charai  teristically  with  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  said :  "  Faithful  to  the  princi- 
ple of  asking  nothing  but  what  was  clearly  right, 
additional  instructions  have  been  sent  to  modify 
our  demands,  so  as  to  embrace  those  only  on 
irhich,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  wo  had 
a  strict  right  to  insist  upon."    Under  these  mo- 
dified instructions  a  treaty  of  indemnity  was 
fonduded  (February,  1834),  and  the  sum  of 
twelve  millions  of  reals  vellon  stipulated  to  be 
paid  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
distribution  among  the  claimants.  Thus,  another 
instance  of  spoliation  upon  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  last  that  remained  unredressed, 
was  closed  up  and  satisfied  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson ;  and  this  last  of  the 
reTolutionary  men  had  the  gratification  to  re- 
store unmixed  cordial  intercourse  with  a  power 
which  had  been  our  ally  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  which  had  ceded  to  us  the  Floridas,  to 
round  off  with  a  natural  boundary  our  Southern 
■territory ;  which  was  our  neighbor,  oontemrin- 
ous  in  dommions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic; and  which,  notwithstanding  the  jars  and 
collisions  to  which  bordering  nations  are  always 
subject,  had  never  committed  an  act  of  hostility 
upon  the  United  States.    The  conclusion  of  this 
affair  was  grateful  to  all  the  rememberers  of  our 
leTolutionary  history,  and  equally  honorable  to 
both  parties:  to  General  Jackson,  who  renounced 
unfounded  claims,  and  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  paid  the  good  as  soon  as  separated 
from  the  bad. 

C.  Russian  Commebciai.  Treaty. — Our  re- 
lations with  Russia  had  been  peculiar — politi- 
cally, always  friendly;  commercially,  always 
liberal— yet,  no  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
naTigation,  to  assure  these  advantages  and  guar- 
antee their  continuance.  The  United  States  had 
often  sought  such  a  treaty.  Many  special  mis- 
sions, and  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  and  at 
various  times,  and  under  different  administra- 
tions, and  under  the  Congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion before  there  was  any  administration,  had 
been  instituted  for  that  purpose — that  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dana  of  Massachusetts  (under  whom 
the  young  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  age  of 


sixteen,  served  his  diplomatic  apprenticeAip  as 
private  secretary),  in  1784,  under  the  old  Con- 
gress }  that  of  Mr.  Rufus  King,  under  the  first  Mr. 
Adams  5  that  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  James  A.  Bayard,  and  Mr. 
William  Pinkney, under  Mr.  Monroe;  that  of 
Mr.  George  Washington  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Middleton,  under  Mr.  Monroe  (the  latter 
continued  under  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams) ;  and 
all  in  vain.    For  some  cause,  never  publicly  ex- 
plained, the  guaranty  of  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
stantly declined,  while  the  actual  advantages  of 
the  most  favorable  one  had  been  constantly 
extended  to  us.    A  convention  with  us  for  the 
definition  of  boundaries  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  and  to  stipulate  for  mutual  freedom 
of  fishing  and  navigation  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  been  readily  agreed  "pon  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  wisely,  as  by  separating 
his  claims,  he  avoided  such  controversies  as  af- 
terwards grew  up  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  their  joint  occupa- 
tion; but  no  commercial  treaty.    Every  thing 
else  was  all  that  our  interest  could  ask,  or  her 
friendship  extend.     Reciprocity  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  was  fullyestablished;mmisters  regu- 
larly appointed  to  reside  with  us — and  those  of 
my  time  (I  speak  only  of  those  who  came  within 
my  Thirty  Years'  View),  the  Chevalier  de  Poli- 
tico, the  Boron  Thuyl,  the  Boron  Krudener,  and 
especially  the  one  that  has  remained  longest 
among  us,  and  has  married  an  Americon  lady,  M. 
Alexandre  de  Bodisco — all  of  a  personal  character 
and  deportment  to  be  most  agreeable  to  our  go- 
vernment and  citizens,  well  fitted  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  most  friendly  sovereigns,  and 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  most  courteous  and 
amicable  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  signally  displayed 
his  good  will  in  offering  his  mediation  to  termi- 
nate the  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  still  fur- 
ther, in  consenting  to  become  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
settling  their  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ghent  treaty,  in  the  article  relating  to  fugi- 
tive and  deported  slaves.    We  enjoyed  in  Rus- 
sian ports  all  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
most  favored  nation ;  but  it  was  by  an  unfixed 
tenure— at  the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign; 
and  the  interests  of  commerce  required  a  more 
stable  guaranty.  Still,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  General  Jackson's  odmmistration,  there  was 
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no  Amerioan  tretty  of  amity,  commeroe,  and 
naTigation  with  that  great  power.  The  atten- 
tion of  President  JaclcBon  was  early  directed  to 
tliis  anomalous  point ;  and  Mr.  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,' then  retired  from  Congress,  was 
induced,  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
to  accept  the  place  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  thg  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg — to  renew  the  applications  for  the 
treaty  which  hod  so  long  been  made  in  vain. 
Repairing  to  that  post,  Mr.  Randolph  found  that 
the  rigors  of  a  Kussian  climate  were  too  severe 
for  the  texture  of  his  fragile  constitution ;  and 
was  soon  recalled  at  his  own  request.  Mr. 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  ap- 
pointed in  his  place ;  and  by  him  the  long-de- 
eired  treaty  was  concluded,  December,  1832 — 
the  Count  Nesselrode  the  Russian  negotiator, 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  reigning  sover- 
eign. It  was  a  treaty  of  great  moment  to  the 
United  States ;  for,  although  it  added  nothing 
to  the  commercial  privileges  actually  enjoyed, 
yet  it  gave  stability  to  their  enjoyment;  and  so 
imparted  confldenco  to  the  enterprise  of  mer- 
chants. It  was  limited  to  seven  years'  duration, 
but  with  a  clause  of  indefinite  continuance,  sub- 
ject to  termination  upon  one  year's  notice  from 
either  party.  Near  twenty  years  have  elapsed : 
no  notice  for  its  termination  has  ever  been  given ; 
and  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
feels  all  the  advantages  resulting  iVom  stability 
and  national  guaranties.  And  thus  was  obtain- 
ed, in  the  first  term  of  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, aif  important  treaty  with  a  great 
power,  which  all  previous  administrations  and 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain. 

7.  Portuguese  Indemnity.  —  During  the 
years  1829  and  '30,  during  the  blockade  of 
Tercoira,  several  illegal  seizures  were  made  of 
American  vessels,  by  Portuguese  men-of-war, 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  blockade.  The 
United  States  charge  d'affairs  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brent,  was  charged  with  the 
necessary  reclamations,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  Indemnity 
in  the  four  cases,  of  seizure  was  agreed  upon  in 
March,  1832,  and  payment  in  instalments  stipu- 
lated to  be  made.  There  was  default  in  all  the 
instalments  after  the  first— not  from  bad  faith, 
but  from  total  inability— although  the  instal- 


ments were,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  snill 
amount'  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  a«  an  in. 
stance  of  the  want  to  which  a  kingdom,  whose 
very  name  had  been  once  the  synonym  of  gold 
regions  and  diamond  mines,  may  bo  reduced  bv 
wretched  government,  that  in  one  of  the  inter- 
views of  the  American  chargt  (then  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Kavanagh),  with  the  Portuguese  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  minister  told  him  <'that  no  per- 
sons in  the  employment  of  the  government  ex- 
cept the  military,  had  been  paid  any  part  of 
their  salaries  for  a  long  time ;  and  that,  on  that 
day,  there  was  not  one  hundred  dollars  in  the 
treasury."  In  this  total  inability  to  pay  and 
with  the  fact  o'  having  settled  fairly,  further 
time  was  given  nntil  the  first  day  of  Julj 
1837 ;  when  full  and  final  payment  was  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claimants. 

Indemnity  was  mode  to  the  claimants  by  al- 
lowing interest  on  the  delayed  payments,  aail 
an  advantage  was  granted  to  an  article  of  Ame- 
rican commerce  by  admitting  rice  of  the  United 
States  in  Portuguese  ports  at  a  reduced  dutr, 
The  whole  amount  paid  was  about  $140,0oi), 
which  included  damages  to  some  other  vessels^ 
and  compensation  to  the  seamen  of  the  cap- 
tiffed  vesBols  for  imprisonment  and  loss  of 
clothes— the  sum  of  about  S5!l,C00  for  these  lat- 
ter items — so  carefully  and  minutely  were  tte 
rights  of  American  citizens  guarded  in  Jackson's 
time.  Some  other  claims  on  Portugal,  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  among  .hem  the  owe  of  tin 
bravo  Captain  Reid,  of  the  privateer  Gccral  | 
Armstrong,  were  left  open  for  future  prosecu- 
tion, without  prejudice  from  being  omitted  in  | 
the  settlement  of  the  Terceira  claims,  whkh ; 
were  a  separate  class. 

8.  Tkeaty  with  the  Ottoman  EMPiite- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of  I 
Congress  of  1830-'31,  President  Jackson  fasd 
the  gratification  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  treitj 
of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Turkish  emperor— the  Sultu  I 
Mahmoud,  noted  for  his  liberal  foreign  views,  lii  I 
domestic  reforms,  his  protection  of  Christian  I 
and  his  energetic  suppression  of  the  janissiris  I 
— those  formidable  barbarian  cohort.s,  woml 
than  prajtorian,  which  had  so  long  dominated  I 
the  Turkish  throne.    It  was  the  first  American 
treaty  made  with  that  power,  and  so  dccia.'tdl 
in  the  preamble  (and  in  terms  which  implied « I 
personal  compliment  from  the  Porte  in  <loii|| 
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now  what  it  had  always  refUsed  to  do  before), 
ind  was  eminently  desirable  to  us  for  commer- 
cial, political  and  social  reasons.    The  Turkish 
domlnioLS  include  what  was  once  nearly  the 
on«  half  of'  the  Boman  world,  and  countries 
which  had  celebrity  before  Rome  was  founded. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  had  given  those  do- 
minions a  venerable  interest  in  our  eyes.    They 
covered  the  scat  which  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  human  race,  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion i  tho  early  theatre  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  contained  the  city  which  was  founded  by  the 
first  Boman  Christian  emperor.  Under  good  gov- 
ernment it  had  always  been  the  seat  of  rich  com- 
merce and  of  great  w^oalth.     Under  every  aspect 
it  was  desirable  to  thb  United  States  to  have  its 
social,  political  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
these  dominions  placed  on  a  safe  and  stable  foot- 
ing under  the  gtiaranty  of  treaty  stipulations ;  and 
this  object  was  now  accomplished.    These  were 
the  general  considerations;  particuL'Tand  recent 
ciicumstauccs  gave  them  additional  weight. 

Exclusion  of  our  commerce  from  tho  Block 
Sea,  and  the  advantages  which  some  nations 
had  lately  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple,  called  for  renewed  exertions  on  our  part ; 
and  they  were  made  by  Qcnoral  Jackson. 
A  commissioner  was  appointed  (Mr.  Charles 
Rhind)  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  and  with  him  were  associated  tho  United 
States  naval  commander  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Commodore  Biddle),  and  the  United  States 
consul  at  Smyrna  (Mr.  David  OflSey),  Mr. 
Rhind  completed  the  negotiation,  though  the 
other  gentlemen  joined  in  the  signature  of  the 
trest).  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  our 
trade  with  the  Turkish  dominions  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and 
being  without  limitation  as  to  time,  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual,  subject  only  to  be  ab- 
rogated by  war,  in  itself  improbable,  or  by  other 
events  not  to  bo  expected.  The  right  of  passing 
the  Dardanelles  and  of  navigating  the  Black  Sea 
was  secured  to  our  merchant  ships,  in  ballast  or 
I  with  cargo,  and  to  carry  the  products  of  tho 
j United  States  and  of  tho  Ottoman  empire,  ex- 
cept the  prohibited  articles.  The  fli^  of  tho 
jl'mted  States  was  to  be  respected.  Factors,  or 
jcommercial  brokers,  of  any  religion  were  allowed 
jto  he  employed  by  our  merchants.  Consuls 
rerc  placed  on  a  footing  of  security,  and  tra- 
rcUmg  with  passports  was  protected.    Fairness 


and  justice  in  suits  and  litigations  wen  provided 
for.     In  questions  between  a  citi«en  of  the 
United  States  and  a  subject  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  parties  were  not  to  bo  heard,  nor 
judgment  pronounced,  unless  the  American  in- 
terpreter (dragoman)  was  present.    In  questions 
between  American  citizens  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  United  States  minister  or  consul 
"  Even  when  they  (the  American  citizens,  so  runs 
the  fourth  article),  sliall  have  committed  some 
offence,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in 
prison  by  the  local  authorities,  but  shall  be 
tried  by  tho  minister  or  consul,  and  punished 
according  to  the  offence."    By  this  >eatyall 
that  was  granted  to  other  nations  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  is  also  granted  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  additional  stipulation,  to  bo  al- 
ways placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation— a  stipulation  wholly  independent  of  the 
treaty  exacted  by  Russia  at  Adrianople  as  tho 
fruit  of  victories,  and  of  itself  equivalent  to  « 
full  and  liberal  treaty ;  and  the  whole  guaran- 
teed by  a  particular  treaty  with  ourselves,  which 
makes  us  independent  of  the  general  treaty  of 
Adrianople.    A  spirit  of  justice,  liberality  and 
kindness  runs  tlirough  it    Assistance  and  pro- 
tection is  to  be  given  throughout  the  Turkish 
dominions  to  American  WTecked  vessels  and 
their  crews  j  and  all  property  recovered  from  a 
wreck  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  American 
consul  of  the  nearest  port,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
owners.    Ships  of  war  of  the  two  countries  arc 
to   exhibit   towards  each   other  friendly  and 
courteous  conduct,  and  Turkish  ships  of  war  are 
to  treat  American  merchant  vessels  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.    This  treaty  has  now  been  in 
force  near  twenty  years,  observed  with  perfect 
good  faith  by  each,  and  attended  by  all  the  good 
consequences  expected  from  it.    Tho  valuable 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  all  the  Turk- 
ish ports  of  Asia  Mmor,  Europe  and  Africa 
(once  the  finest  part  of  the  Ronwrj  world), 
travelling,  residence,  and  the  pursuit  of  business 
throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  are  made  a^ 
safe  to  our  citizens  as  in  any  of  the  European 
countries  ;  and  thus  the  United  States,  though 
amongst  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  nations, 
besides  securing  particular  advantages  to  her 
own  citizens,  has  done  her  part  in  bringi.ig 
those  ancient  countries  into  the  system  of  mod- 
ern European  commercial  policy,  and  in  har- 
monizing people  long  estranged  fi*3m  each  other. 
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9.  Rknbwal  or  thb  tkbatt  with  Moroc- 
oa— A  treaty  had  boon  mode  with  this  power 
in  the  time  of  the  old  Congress  under  the  Con- 
fisdention ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  Morocco  to 
aeo  in  that  treaty,  at  the  time  wa.)a  all  other 
powers  on  the  Barbary  coast  deemed  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Christian,  lawAil  prey,  and  his  person 
a  proper  subject  for  captivity,  entering  into  such 
stipulations  m  these  following,  with  a  nation  so 
young  afi  the  United  States :  "  Neither  party  to 
take  comniiHsions  from  on  enemy ;  persons  and 
property  captured  in  an  enemy's  vessel  to  be 
released;  American  citizens  and  effects  to  bo 
restored ;  stranded  vessels  to  be  protected ;  ves- 
sels engaged  in  gunshot  of  forts  to  be  protected ; 
enemies'  vessels  not  allowed  to  follow  out  of 
port  for  twenty-four  hours ;  American  commerce 
to  be  on  the  most  favored  footing ;  exchange  of 
prisoners  in  time  of  war;  no  compulsion  in  buy- 
ing or  scllini^  ircods ;  no  examination  of  goods 
on  board,  except  contraband  was  proved;  no 
detention  of  vessels ;  disputes  between  Ameri- 
cans to  be  settled  by  their  consuls,  and  the  con- 
sul u^sisted  when  necessary ;  killing  punished 
by  the  law  of  the  country ;  the  effects  of  per- 
sons 'lying  intestate  to  bo  taken  care  of,  and  de- 
livered to  the  consul,  and,  if  no  consul,  to  bo 
deposited  with  some  person  of  trust ;  no  appeal 
to  arms  unless  refusal  of  friendly  arrangements ; 
in  case  of  war,  nine  months  to  be  allowed  to 
citizens  of  each  power  residing  in  the  dominions 
ut  the  other  to  settle  their  affairs  and  remove." 
TbiS  treaty,  made  in  1787,  was  the  work  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (though  absent  at  the  sig- 
nature), John  Adams,  at  London,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  at  Paris,  acting  through  the  agent, 
Thomas  Barclay,  at  Fez ;  and  was  written  with 
a  plainness,  simplicity  and  beauty,  which  I  havo 
not  seen  equalled  in  any  treaty,  between  any 
nations,  before  or  since.  It  was  extended  to 
fifty  years,  and  renewed  by  General  Jackson,  in 
tl»e  last  }oar  of  bis  administration,  for  fifty 
years  more ;  and  afterwards  until  twelve  months' 
notice  of  a  desire  to  abridge  it  should  be  given 
by  one  of  the  parties.  The  resident  American 
consul  at  Tangier,  Mr.  James  R.  Leib,  negotia- 
ted the  renewal ;  and  all  the  parties  concerned 
had  the  good  taste  to  preserve  the  style  and 
ifinguage  of  the  original  throughout  It  will 
stand,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  style,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  honor  of  our  early  statesmen. 


10.  TauTY  or  amitt  axd  commcrci  with 
Sum.— This  was  concluded  in  March,  1833  Mr. 
Edmund  Roberts  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  contained  the  proTliiom 
in  behalf  of  American  citizens  and  conunem 
whkh  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  nith 
the  Sublime  Porte,  which  was  itself  principaiir 
framed  upon  that  with  Morocco  in  1787  ■  and 
which  may  well  become  the  model  uf  all  that 
nuy  be  made,  in  all  time  to  come,  with  all  tlie 
Oriental  nations. 

11.  The  same  with  the  Scltan  or  Mis- 
cat. 

Such  were  the  fhiits  of  the  foreign  diploma- 
cy of  President  Jackson.    There  were  other 
treaties  negotiated  under  his  administration- 
with  Austria,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Vtn- 
ezuela — but  being  in  the  orduiary  course  of 
foreign  intercourse,  do  not  come  within  tbt 
scope  of  this  Vit  v,  which  confines  itself  to  i 
notice  of  such  treaties  as  were  new  or  diicoli 
— which  were  unattainable  by  previous  adminfr 
tratk>ns ;  and  those  which  brought  indemnit? 
to  our  citizens  for  spoliations  committed  upon 
them  in  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  prede- 
cessors.   In  this  point  of  view,  the  i     if  trej- 1 
ties  presented,  is  grand  and  impressirc;  the  i 
bare  recital  of  whichf  in  the  most  subdued  lan- 
guage of  historical  narrative,  places  the  forcigt 
diplomacy  of  General  Jackson  on  a  level  iritli 
the  most  splendid  which  the  history  of  nnj  di- 
tion  has  presented.    First,  the  direct  trnde  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  which  had  baffled  ibe 
skill  and  power  of  all  administrations,  tm  I 
Washmgton  to  John  Quincy  Adams  inciusiTe,  f 
recovered,  established,  and  placed  on  a  ixni- 1 
nent  and  satisfoctory  footing.    Then  indemniiiei  I 
from  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples,  Portuji  I 
for  injuries  committed  on  our  commerce  in  tit  I 
time  of  the  great  Napoleon.    Then  original  t»| 
tics  of  commerce  and  friendship  withgrcatpoiven| 
from  which  they  never  could  be  obtained  befoul 
— Russia,  Austria,  the  Sublime  Porte.  Ilial 
leaving  his  country  at  peace  with  all  the  mrli| 
after  going  through  an  administration  of  ei^ 
years  which  brought  him,  as  a  legacy  from  1 
predecessors,  the  accumulated  questions  of  1: 
an  age  to  settle  with  the  great  powers.  ThiiiJ 
the  eulogy  of  facts,  worth  enough,  inthcpl«ii 
est   hmguoge,  to  dispense  with  eulogium  i 
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CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

BLAVEKT  AGITATION. 

It  is  painfiil  to  see  the  unceasing  cfibrti*  to 
jUrm  the  South  by  imputations  againut  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  tlesigns  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.    You  are  right,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
believing  that  no  such  intermeddling  disposition 
exisU  in  the  body  of  our  Nortlicrn  brethren. 
[heir  good  faith  is  suflBcicntly  gimrantccd  by 
the  interest  they  have  as  merchants,  as  ship 
imers  and  as  manufacturers,  in  prescrvinf;  a 
Union  with  the  slavcholding  States.    On  the 
)ther  hand  what  madness  in  the  South  to  look 
for  greater  safety  in  disunion.     It  would  bo 
vone  than  Jumping  into  the  fire  for  fear  of  the 
frying  pan.    The  danger  from  the  alarms  is,  that 
the  pride  and  resentment  exerted  by  them  may 
be  an  overmatch  for  the  dictates  of  prudence ; 
ind  favor  the  project  of  a  Southern  convention, 
insidiously  revived,  as  promising  by  its  councils, 
theljcst  securities  agiiijist  griovana's  of  every  sort 
from  tlic  North." — So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr. 
Clay,  in  June  1833.    It  is  a  writing  every  word 
ofThichis  matter  for  grave  reflection,  and  the 
date  at  the  head  of  all.    It  is  dated  just  three 
j  months  after  the  tariff  "  compromise ''  of  183", 
which,  in  arranging  the  tariff  question  for  nine 
years,  was  supposed  to  have  quieted  the  South 
-put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  ic  the  idea  of  a 
Southern  convention — and  given  lAjaci^  and  har- 
1  Bony  to  the  whole  Union.    Nc  t  so  the  fact — at 
{least  not  so  the  fact  in  South  Carolina.    Agita- 
Itiondldnot  cease  there  on  one  point,  before  it 
Ibcgan on  another:  the  idea  of  a  Southern  con- 
iTention  for  one  cause,  was  hardly  abandoned 
Ibeforc  it  was  "  insidiously  revived  "  upon  another. 
[I  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison  in  qualifying 
Ithis  revival  with  a  term  of  odious  import :  for 
ino  man  was  a  better  master  of  our  language  than 
|he  was— no  one  moi-e  scnipulotisly  just  in  all 
!  judgments  upon  men  nsid  things — and  no 
jone  occupying  a  position  either  personally,  po- 
litically, or  locally,  to  speak  more  advisedly  on 
Ihe  subject  of  which  he  spoke,     lie  was  pained 
06!H!  the  efforts  to  alarm  the  South  on  the  sub- 
t  of  slavery,  and  the  revival  of  the  pnijoct  for 
i Southern  convention ;  and  he  feared  the  effect 
pluch  these  alarms  should  have  on  the  pride  and 
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resentment  of  Southern  people.  Hia  letter ' 
not  to  a  neighbor,  or  to  a  citizen  in  private  life, 
but  to  a  publio  man  on  the  theatre  of  national 
action,  and  one  who  had  acted  a  part  in  compoft* 
ing  national  difficulties.  It  was  evidently 
written  for  a  purpose.  It  was  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Clay's  expressed  belief,  that  no  design  hostile 
to  Southern  slavery  existed  in  the  body  of  the 
Northern  people— to  concur  with  him  in  that 
belief— and  to  give  him  warning  that  the  danger 
was  in  another  quarter— in  the  South  itself:  and 
that  it  looked  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
was  to  warn  an  eminent  public  man  of  a  new 
source  of  national  danger,  more  alarming  than 
the  one  ho  had  just  been  composing. 

About  the  same  time,  and  to  an  old  and  con- 
fidential friend  (Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  his  priv&te  secretary  when  President),  Mr. 
Madison  also  wrote :  "  On  the  other  hand  what 
more  dangerous  than  nullification,  or  more  evi- 
dent than  the  progress  it  continues  to  make, 
either  in  its  original  shape  or  in  the  disguises  it 
assumes  ?    Nullification  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting powder  under  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  a  match  in  the  hand  of  every  party 
to  blow  them  up  at  pleasure.    And  for  its  pro- 
gress, hearken  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  now 
preached:  castyoureyeson  its  increosing minor- 
ities in  the  most  of  the  Southern  States,  without 
a  decrease  in  any  of  them.    Look  at  Virginia 
herself,  and  read  in  the  gazettes,  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  popular  meetings,  the  figure  which  the 
anarchical  principle  now  makes,  in  contrast  with 
the  scouting  reception  given  to  it  but  a  short 
time  ago.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  offspring 
of  the  discontents  of  South  Carolina  will  ever 
approach  succos.;  in  a  majority  of  the  States: 
but  a  susceptibility  of  the  contagion  in  the 
Southern  States  is  visible:  and  the  danger  not 
to  i,^  concealed,  that  the  sympathy  arising  froin 
known  causes,  and  the  inculcated  impression  of 
a  permanent  incompatibility  of  interests  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  may  put  it  in  the  power 
of  popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occa- 
sion, in  a  course  that  will  end  in  crc.iting  a  new 
theatre  of  great  thoup:h  inferior  interest.    In 
pursuing  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
step  is  nullification,  the  next  secession,  and  the 
last  a  farewell  separation." 

In  this  view  of  the  dangers  of  nullification  in  its 
new  "  disguise" — the  susceptibiUty  of  the  South  to- 
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iU  oonUgiou8  influence — its  fatal  Action  upon  an 
*  inculcated  incompatibility  of  into roits  "  between 
the  North  and  the  South— its  increase  in  tite 
alare  States — itH  progresR,  first  to  secession, 
and  then  to  "  farowcll  Reparation : "  in  this  view 
of  the  old  danger  under  its  new  disguise,  Mr. 
Madison,  then  eighty-four  years  old,  writoR 
with  the  wisdom  of  ago,  the  foresight  of  experi- 
ence, the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  "  pain  " 
of  heart  which  a  contemplation  of  the  division 
of  thoso  States  excited  which  it  had  been  the 
pride,  the  glory,  and  the  labor  of  his  life  to 
unite.  The  slavery  turn  which  was  given  to 
the  Southern  agitation  was  the  aspect  of  the 
danger  which  filled  his  mind  with  sorrow  and 
misgiving : — and  not  without  reason.  A  paper 
publislied  in  Washington  City,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  incessant  in  propa- 
gating the  slavery  alarm — in  denouncing  the 
North — in  exhorting  the  Southern  States  to 
unity  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  their  domestic  institutions. 
The  language  had  become  current  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  the 
Southern  States  upon  the  tariff  question :  that 
the  sugar  interest  in  LouiF^iana  would  prevent 
her  from  joining :  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
made  that  issue :  that  the  slavery  question  was 
the  right  one.  And  coincident  with  this  current 
language  were  many  publications,  urging  a 
Southern  convention,  and  concert  of  action. 
Passing  by  all  these,  which  might  be  deemed 
mere  newspaper  articles,  there  was  one  which 
bore  the  impress  of  thought  and  authenticity — 
which  assumed  the  convention  to  bo  a  certainty, 
the  time  only  remaining  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
cause  for  it  to  be  in  full  operation  in  the  Nor- 
thern States.  It  was  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  in  1835, — was  entitled  the  "  Crisis  " 
— and  had  the  formality  of  a  manifesto;  and 
after  dilating  upon  the  aggressions  and  encroach- 
uients  of  the  North,  proceeded  thus : 

'•The  proper  time  for  a  convention  of  the 
<8laveholding  States  will  be  when  the  legislatures 

of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  New-York 
.shall  have  adjourned  without  pa.<;sing  laws  for 
ithe  suppression  of  the  abolition  societies.  Should 
•either  of  these  States  pass  such  laws,  it  would 

be  well  to  wait  till  their  efficacy  should  be  test- 
•ed.    The  adjournment  of  the  legislatures  of  the 

Northern  States  without  adopting  any  measures 
.effcctualiy  to  put  down  Garrison,  Tappan  and 

their  oeaociates,  will  present  an  issue  which  must 
4)emet  by  the  South,  or  it  will  be  vain  for  us  ever 


after  to  attompt  any  thing  Airther  than  for  tb* 
State  to  provide  for  her  own  safety  by  defeniin 
measures  of  her  own.  If  the  issue  presented  ii 
to  bo  met,  it  can  only  bo  done  by  a  convention 
of  the  aggrieved  States;  the  proceedings  ol 
which,  to  00  of  any  value,  must  embody  and 
make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  iSoiith 
and  contain  the  distinct  annunciation  of  our 
fixed  and  unaltered  determination  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  our  grievances,  bo  the  conscquenots 
what  they  may.  We  must  have  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that,  in  framing  a  constitutionnl  union 
with  our  Northern  brethren,  the  filuvchoiiling 
States  consider  themselves  as  no  more  liable  to 
any  more  interference  with  their  domestic  con. 
cerns  than  if  they  had  remained  entirely  imlc- 
pendent  of  the  other  States,  and  thitt,  as  suili 
interference  would,  among  independent  nations, 
be  a  just  cause  of  war,  so  among  members  of 
such  a  confederacy  as  ours,  it  must  place  the 
several  States  in  the  relation  towards  each  otht'r 
of  open  enemies.  To  sum  up  in  a  fenr  word* 
the  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  wo  would 
say  that  the  abolitionists  can  only  bo  nut  Aon 
by  legislation  in  the  States  in  which  tncy  m\ 
.iikI  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  theoit 
bodied  opinion  of  the  whole  South,  acting  upon  I 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  which  can  only  be 
eficcted  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  slaveholding  States." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragraph  fron 
the  "  Crisis,"  without  seeing  that-it  is  idcntinl 
M'itli  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  and  speech  upon  in- 
cendiary publications  transmitted  through  the  | 
mail.    The  same  complaint  against  the  Xorth; 
the  same  exaction  of  the  suppression  of  aboli-l 
tion  societies ;  the  same  penalty  for  omitting  to  I 
suppress  them ;  that  penalty  always  the  stm-l 
a  Southern  convention,  and  secession-Hind  tbel 
same  idea  of  the  contingent  foreign  relation  to  I 
each  other    of  the  respective  States,  almnl 
treated  as   a  confederacy,  under  a  compidl 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Washington  at  the  comncno-l 
ment  of  the  session  1835— '36,  all  his  condntti 
was  conformable  to  the  programme  laid  donl 
in  the  "  Crisis,"  and  the  whole  of  it  calculate(i[ 
to  produce  the  event  therein  hypotheticallyi 
nounced ;  and,  unfortunately,  a  double  set  o 
movements  was  then  in  the  process  ofbeiij 
carried  on  by  the  abolitionists,  which  faw 
his  purposes.    One  of  these  was  the  moil  in 
mission  into  the  slave  States  of  incendiary  pnij 
lications ;  and  it  has  been  seen  in  what  i 
he  availed  himself  of  that  wickedness  to  pre 
cato  upon  it  a  right  of  Southern  Becession;  t 
other  was  the  annoyance  of  Congress  mtij 
profusion  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  ste 
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in  the  Diitrict  of  Oolumbia  j  and  his  conduct 
with  roRpcct  to  these  petitions,  remains  to  bo 
ihowii.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  presented  two 
(torn  that  State,  himself  opposed  to  touching 
the  8ul<ioct  of  slavery  in  tho  States,  but  deeming 
it  his  duty  to  present  those  whicli  applied  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Calhoun  (]o- 
minded  that  they  be  read }  which  being  done,— 

"Ho  demanded   tho  question   on  receiving 
them,  wliich,  he  said,  was  a  preliminary  oj'cs- 
(ion,  which  any  member  had  aright  to  r.ike. 
He  demanded  it  on  behalf  of  tho  State  which 
he  rcpa'sented ;  ho  demanded  it,  because  tho  pe- 
titions wero  in  theinsclvcs  a  foul  slander  on 
nearly  one  half  of  tho  States  of  tho  Union  ;  It 
demanded  it,  because  the  question  involved  was 
cue  over  which  neither  this  nor  tho  House  had 
any  power  whatever ;  and  and  a  stop  might  be 
put  to  that  agitation  which  prevailed  in  so  largo 
a  section  of  tho  country,  and  which,  unless 
checked,  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Union.    That  the  petitions  just  read  contained 
a  grosii,  false,  and  malicious  slander,  on  eleven 
States  represented  on  this  floor,  there  was  no 
man  who  in  his  heart  could  deny.    This  was,  in 
itself,  not  only  good,  but  the  highest  cause  why 
tlic<e  petitions  should  not  b©  received.    Had  it 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  reject  peti- 
tions which  reflected  on  any  individual  member 
of  their  body ;  and  should  they  who  were  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  permit  peti- 
tions to  be  brought  there,  wilfully,  maliciously, 
almost  wickedly,  slandering  so  many  sovereign 
States  of  this  Union  ?    Wero  the  States  to  be 
lees  protected  than  individual  members  on  thuc 
floor!    Ho  demanded  tho  question  on  receiving 
the  petitions,  beciuso  they  asked  for  what  was 
a  violation  of  the  constitution.    Tho  r   •"=tif>n 
of  emancipation  exclusively  belonged  to  ♦'■!•.- 
eral  States.     Congress  hafl  no  Jurisdictioi'  on 
tho  subject,  no  more  in  this  District  than  tho 
I  State  of  South  Carolina :  it  was  a  question  for 
the  individual  State  to  determine,  and  not  to  bo 
touched  by  Congress.    lie  himself  well  under- 
(tood,  and  the  people  of  his  State  -hould  under- 
stand, that  this  was  an  emancipation  movement. 
Those  who  have  moved  in  it  regard  this  District 
as  the  weak  point  through  whicli  the  first  move- 
ment should  be  made  upon  the  States.    We 
(said  Mr.  C),  of  tho  Soutn,  are  bound  to  resist 
it  We  will  meet  this  question  as  firmly  as  if 
it  were  the  direct  question  of  emancipation  in 
the  States,    It  is  a  movement  which  ought  to, 
which  must  be,  orrestcd,  in  limine,  or  the  guards 
oftlio  constitution  will  give  way  and  be  de- 
stroyed.   IIo  demanded  the  question  on  receiv- 
ing the  petitions,  because  of  the  agitation  which 
would  result  from  discussing  tho  subject.    The 
danger  to  bo  apprehended  was  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  on  that  floor.     He  did  not 
fear  those  mcendiary  publications  which  were 
OKulated  abroad,  and  which  could  easily  be 


counteracted.     But  he  dreaded  the  agitation 
which  would  rise  out  of  tho  discussion  in  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.    Every  man  know  that 
there  existed  a  bo<ly  of  men  in  the  Northern 
States  who  wero  rea<ly  to  second  any  insurrec- 
tionary movement  of  tho  blacks  j  and  that  these 
men  would  bo  on  tho  alert  to  turn  these  discus- 
sioiiH    to  their  advantage.      Ho   driaded  the 
discussion  in  another  aensc.    It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  bmak  asunder  this  Union.    What 
eil'ect  could  bo  brought  alioutby  the  interference 
of  these  petitioners?    Could  they  expect  to 
produce  a  change  of  mind  in  t'lo  Southern  peo- 
ple ?     No ;  the  eflcct  would  be  directly  tho 
opposite.     The  more  they  were  assailed  on  this 
point,  tho  more  closely  would  they  cling  to 
their  instiiutions.     And  wl.n.t  would  bo  the 
effect  o?'   he -isingf     oration,  but  to  inspire  it 
with  o<lium  against   '  <^so  whoso  mistaken  views 
and  niis<lirected  7i>i^<  )..cnaced  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Sou  I  a< .  II  States.    Tho  effect  must 
1)0  to  bring  our  i.istitutions  ir^     odium.    As  a 
lover  (      'm  Union,  ho  dreadi.:  .iiis  discussion  ; 
and  at  vud  i>  ir  some  decided  measure  to  arrest 
the  c('  rso  ol  the  evil.    There  must,  there  shcU 
bo  some  decided  step,  or  the  Southern  ijcopla 
never  will  submit.    And  how  arc  we  to  treat 
the  subject  7    By  receiving  these  petitions  one 
after  another,    and    thus    tampering,    triflin':, 
sporting  with  the  feelings  of  tho  South  7    No, 
no,  no !    The  abolitionists  well  understand  the 
effect  C(  such  a  course  of  proceeding.    It  will 
give  importance  to  their  movements,  and  ac- 
celerate   tho    ends    they    propose.      Nothing 
can,  nothing  will  stop  these  petitions  but  a 
prompt  and  stem  rejection  of  them.    We  must 
turn  them  away  from  our  doors,  regardless  of 
what  may  bo  done  or  said.    If  the  issue  must 
be,  let  it  come,  and  let  us  meet  it,  as,  I  hope, 
wo  shall  be  prepared  to  do." 

This  was  new  and  extreme  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Calhoim.  To  put  tho  District  of  Columbia 
anfi  the  States  on  the  same  footing  with  respect 
to  slavery  legislation,  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  constitution  itself,  and  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Congress  upon  it.  The  constitution 
gave  to  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  hmitation  of 
subjects;  but  it  had  always  refused,  though 
often  petitioned,  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it 
existed  in  tho  two  States  (Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia) which  ceded  that  District  to  the  federal 
government.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was, 
therefore,  new ;  his  inference  that  slavery  was 
to  be  attacked  in  the  States  through  the  opening 
in  the  District,  was  gratuitous ;  his  "  demand  " 
(for  that  waa  the  wonl  he  constantly  used),  that 
these  petitions  should  be  refused  a  reception, 
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was  a  harsh  motion,  made  in  a  harsh  manner ; 
his  assumption  that  the  existence  of  the  Union 
was  at  stake,  was  without  evidence  and  contrary 
to  evidence;  his  remedy,  in  State  resistance, 
was  disunion;  his  eagerness  to  catch  at  an 
"  issue,"  showed  that  he  was  on  the  watch  for 
"  issues,"  aad  ready  to  seize  any  one  that  would 
get  up  a  contest;  his  language  was  all  inflamma- 
tory, and  calculated  to  rouse  an  alarm  in  the 
Blaveholding  States : — for  the  whole  of  which 
he  constantly  assumed  to  speak.  Mr.  Morris 
thus  replied  to  him : 

"  In  presenting  these  petitions  he  would  say, 
on  the  put  t  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  she  went 
to  the  entire  extent  of  the  opinions  of  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolira  on  one  point.  We 
deny,  said  he,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
con()cming  local  institutions,  or  io  meddle  in 
any  way  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States ;  but 
wo  have  always  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Congress  has  primary  and  exclusive  legislation 
over  this  District ;  under  this  impression,  these 
petitioners  have  come  to  the  Senate  to  present 
their  petitions.  The  doctrine  that  Congress 
have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
this  District  is  to  me  a  new  one ;  and  it  is  one 
that  will  not  meet  with  credence  in  the  State 
in  which  I  reside.  I  believe  these  petitioners 
have  the  right  to  i)resent  themselves  here,  plac- 
ing their  feet  on  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, when  they  come  to  ask  of  Congress  to 
exercise  those  powers  which  they  can  legiti- 
mately exercise.  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  their  petitions,  and  that  Congress 
may  afterwards  dispose  of  these  petitions  as  in 
their  wisdom  they  may  think  proper.  Under 
these  impressions,  these  petitioners  come  to  be 
heard,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Is 
not  the  right  of  p<^tition  a  fundamental  right  ? 
I  believe  it  is  a,  sacred  and  fundamental  right, 
belonging  to  the  people,  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  rcdresb  of  their  grievances.  While  this 
right  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  it  is  incom- 
petent to  any  legislative  body  to  prescribe  how 
the  right  is  to  be  exercised,  or  when,  or  on 
wliat  subject ;  or  else  tliis  right  becomes  a  men' 
mockery.  If  you  are  to  teli  the  vooplo  that 
they  arc  only  to  petition  on  this  or  tliatsubject, 
or  in  this  or  that  manner,  the  right  of  petition 
is  but  a  mockery.  It  is  true  we  have  a  right  t"> 
Eay  that  no  petition  which  is  couched  in  disre- 
spectful language  shall  be  received ;  but  I  pre- 
sume there  is  a  sufficient  check  provided  against 
this  in  the  responsibility  under  which  every  sen- 
ator presents  a  petition.  Any  petition  conveyed 
in  such  language  woulu  always  meet  with  his 
decided  disapprobation.  But  if  wo  deny  the 
riglit  of  tlio  people  to  petition  in  this  instance, 
I  wou.d  ask  how  far  they  have  the  right,  '(/'bile 
they  believe  they po'58ess  tl>e  right,  no  d.i.ial  of 
it  by  Congress  will  prevent  them  fron-  tixcrcis- 
iog  it" 


Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  of  North  Caiolins  en. 
tirely  dissented  ftom  the  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  considered  the  course  he  pro< 
posed,  and  the  language  which  he  used,  exactit 
calculated  to  produce  the  agitation  which  he 
professed  to  deprecate.    Ho  said : 

"  He  felt  himself  constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  State  from  which  he  came,  deeply 
and  vitally  interested  as  she  was  in  every  tliins 
connected  with  the  agitating  question  wliich 
had  unexpectedly  been  brought  into  discussidh 
that  morning,  to  present,  m  a  few  words  ha 
views  as  to  the  proper  direction  which  siiould 
be  given  to  that  and  all  other  petitions  relatine 
to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    He  felt 
himself  more  especially  called  on  to  do  so  from 
the  aspect  which  the  question  had  assumed,  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  to  refuso 
to  receive  the  petition.    He  had  believed  from 
the  first  time  he  had  reflected  on  this  subject, 
and  subsequent  events  had  but  strengthened 
that  conviction,  that  the  most  proper  disposition 
of  all  such  petitions  was  to  lay  them  on  the 
table,  without  printing.    This  course,  while  it 
indicated  to  the  fanatics  that  Congress  mil 
yield  no  countenance  to  their  designs,  at  the 
same  time  marks  them  with  decided  reprobation 
by  a  refusal  to  print.    But,  in  his  estimation, 
another  reason  gave  to  the  motion  to  lay  them 
on  the  table  a  decided  preference  over  any  other 
proceedings  by  which  they  should  be  mot.  .  The 
peculiar  merit  of  this  motion,  as  applicable  to 
this  question,  is,  that  it  precludes  all  debate, 
and  would  thus  prevent  the  agitation  of  a  sub- 
ject in  Congress  which  all  should  deprecate  as 
fraught  with  mischief  to  every  portion  of  this 
happy  and  flourishing  confederacy.    Mr.  B.  said 
that  honorable  gcntleinen  who  advocated  this 
motion  had  disclaimed  all  intention  to  prcdun 
agitation  on  this  (question.    He  did  not  pretend 
to  question  tho  smcerity  of  their  declarations,. 
and,  while  williig  to  do  every  justice  to  their 
motives,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  d" 
method  cpi?ld  be  devised  better  calculated,  in 
his  judgment,  to  produce  such  a  result,   ile 
(Mr.  B.)  most  sincerely  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Southern  States  would  be  most 
consulted  by  pursuing  such  a  course  here  i 
would  harmonize  the  feelings  of  every  eection,  j 
and  avoid  opening  for  discussion  so  dangerous 
und  delicate  a  question.    He  believed  all  tlie  | 
-.nators  who  were  present  a  few  days  since, 
when  a  petition  of  similar  character  had  been  j 
presented  by  an  honorable  senator,  had,  hy  their 
votes  to  lav  it  on  the  table,  sanctioned  tin 
course  which  he  now  suggested.   [Mr.  Caihois, 
in  explanation,  said  that  liimself  and  his  c:!' 
league  were  absent  from  the  Senate  jn  tlieoc-  j 
casion  alluded  to.]     Mr.  B.  resumed  his  re- 
marks, and  said  that  he  had  made  no  referem  | 
to  the  votes  of  any  particular  members  of  thil  | 
body,  but  what  he  had  said  was,  that  a  s 
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oi,  of  North  Oarolm&,  en. 
m  the  views  presented  lay 
msidered  the  course  he  pio« 
lage  which  ho  used,  exactlj 
lice  the  agitation  which  he 
ate.    Ho  said: 

constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
from  which  he  came,  deeply 
ted  as  she  was  in  everything 
le  agitating  question  which 
been  brought  into  discussiA 
present,  in  »  few  words,  his 
roper  direction  which  should 
ad  all  other  petitions  relating 
)i8trict  of  Columbia.    He  felt 
icially  called  on  to  do  so  from 
the  question  had  assumed,  in 
he  motion  of  the  gentleman 
iina  IMr.  Calhoun],  to  rcfus* 
ition.    He  had  believed  from 

had  reflected  on  this  suhject, 
events  had  but  strengthened 
hat  the  most  proper  disposition 
tions  was  to  lay  them  on  the 
rinting.  This  course,  while  1 
0  fanatics  that  Congress  \nll 
>nance  to  their  designs,  at  the 
3  them  with  decided  reprobation 

print.  But,  in  his  estimation, 
cave  to  the  motion  to  lay  them 
?cided  preference  oyer  any  other 
pvhich  they  should  be  met.  T 

of  this  motion,  as  applicable  to 
8,  that  it  precludes  all  debate, 
prevent  the  agitation  of  a  snh- 
(Which  all  should  deprecates 
iBchief  to  every  portion  of  thi 
ishine  confederacy.    Mr.  B.  sa«l 
Semen  who  advocated  th. 
•UimcdaU  intention  to  prcte 
question.    Ho  did  no  preton 
sincerity  of  their  deckratw,. 
-.gt^  do  every  justice  to  he,r 
ast  he  allowed  to  say  that  m 
^*deUd  better  calculated «. 

to  produce  such  a  result.   lU 
*:incm-ly  believed  that  the  be 

Southern  States  would  be  »ost 
ktirsuins  such  a  course  here  »s 
,«  the  feelings  of  every  section 
rngfordiscLionsodang^^^^^^^ 
^    Rtion     Ho  believed  alUlie 
^^rfi^senVafewdavs*! 
,'of^milar  character  Ug 
honorable  senator,  bad,  hytl« 
tTthe  table,  sanctio^^^^^^^ 
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petition  had  been  liud  on  the  table  without  ob- 
iMtion  from  any  one,  and  consequently  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  senators  present.     Here, 
then,  was  a  most  e&phatic  declaration,  by  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  Northern  States  as 
veil  aa  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  by 
this  vote,  that  they  will  entertain  no  attempt  at 
legislation  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Why,  then,  asked  Mr. 
B,  should  we  now  adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding 
oSculated  to  disturb  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  Senate,  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
former  vote?  Wl.y  (he  would  respectfully  ask 
of  honorable  gentlemen  who  press  the  motion 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition)  and  for  what 
beneficial  purpose  do  they  press  it?    By  per- 
eisting  in  such  a  course  it  would,  bejrond  all 
doubt,  open  a  wide  range  of  discussion ,  it  would 
not  fell  to  call  forth  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  right  to  petition 
nndcr  the  constitution.    Nor  would  it  bo  con- 
fined to  that  question  alone,  judging  from  an 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tyler],  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.    That  gentleman  had  de- 
clared his  preference  for  a  direct  negative  vote 
by  the  Senate,  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.    He,  for  one,  protested,  politically 
speaking,  against  opening  this  Pandora's  box  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.    For  all  beneficial  and 
practical  purposes,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  representing   the  Northern 
States  were,  with  the  South,  in  opposition  to 
my  interference  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    If  there  was  half  a  dozen  in  both 
bnmches  of  Congress  who  did  not  stand  in  en- 
tire opposition  to  any  interference  with  slavery, 
in  this  District  or  elsewhere,  he  had  yet  to 
Icam  it.    Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent^  was  it 
magnanimous,  in  gentlemen  representing  the 
Southern  States,  to  urge  this  matter  still  further, 
and  say  to  our  Northern  friends  in  Congress, 
'Gentlemen,  we  all  agree  in  the  general  con- 
clusion, that  Congress  should  not  interfere  in 
this  question,  but  we  wish  to  know  your  reasons 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion ;  we  wish  you  to 
declare,  by  your  votes,  whether  you  arrive  at 
this  result  because  you  think  it  unconstitutional 
or  not?'    Mr.  B.  said  that  he  would  yield  to 
none  in  zeal  in  sustainmg  and  supporting,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  interest  of  the  South ;  but  he  should  take 
leave  to  say  that,  who  the  almost  united  will 
of  both  branches  of  Congress,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  with  us,  against  all  interference 
on  this  subject,  he  shoulu  not  hazard  the  peace 
and  ouiet  of  the  country  by  going  on  a  Quixotic 
1  expecbtion  in  pursuit  of  abstract  eonstitutional 


Mr.  Kmg,  of  Georgia,  was  still  more  pointed 
than  Mr.  Brown  in  deprecating  the  course  Mr. 
Cilhoun  pursued,  and  chaining  upon  it  the  effect 


of  increasing  the  slavery  imitation,  and  giving 
the  abolitionists  ground  to  stand  upon  in  giving 
them  the  right  of  petition  to  defend.   Ho  said : 

"This  bemg  among  the  Southern  members  » 
mere  difference  of  fonn  in  the  manner  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  subject,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
senator  from  Carolina  has  thought  it  his  duiy 
(as  he  doubtless  has)  to  press  the  subject  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  in  such  form  as 
not  only  to  permit,  but  in  some  measure  to 
create,  a  necessity  for  the  continued  agitation  of 
the  subject.    For  he  believed,  with  others,  that 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  increase  agita- 
tion and  excitement  than  such  motions  as  that 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.    What  was 
the  object  of  the  motion  ?    Senators  said,  and 
no  doubt  sincerely,  that  their  object  was  to  quiet 
the  agitation  of  the  subject.  Well,  (said  Mr.  K.,) 
my  object  is  precisely  the  same.     We  differ, 
then,  only  in  the  means  of  securing  a  corahion 
end ;  and  he  could  tell  the  Senators  that  the 
value  of  the  motion  as  a  means  would  likely  be 
estimated  by  its  tendency  to  secure  the  end  de- 
sired.   Would  even  an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
motion  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  subject  1    He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  much  increase 
it.    How  would  it  stop  the  agitation?    What 
would  be  decided?    Nothing,  except  it  be  that 
the  Senate  would  not  receive  the  particular  me- 
morial before  it.    Would  that  prevent  the  pre- 
sentation of  others  ?    Not  at  all ;  it  would  only 
increase  the  number,  by  making  a  new  issue  for 
debate,  which  was  all  the  abolitionists  wanted; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  they  now  expected. 
These  petitions  had  been  coming  hero  without 
intermission  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  and  he  could  tell  the  senator  that 
if  they  were  each  to  be  honored  by  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  presentment,  an  honor  not  here- 
tofore granted  to  them,  they  would  not  only  con- 
tinue to  come  here,  but  they  would  thicken  upon 
us  so  long  as  the  government  remained  in  exist- 
ence.   We  may  seek  occasions  (said  Mr.  K.)  to 
ravo  about  our  rights ;  we  may  appeal  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  constitution,  which  are  denied  i 
we  may  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  South,  and 
pour  out  unmeasured  denunciations  against  the 
North ;  we  may  threaten  vengeance  against  the 
abolitionists,  and  menace  a  dissolution  of  tho 
Union,  and  all  that ;  and  thus  exhausting  our- 
selves mentally  and  physically,  and  setting  down 
to  applaud  the  spirit  of  our  own  eflbrts,  Arthur 
Tappan  and  his  pious  fraternity  would  very 
coolly  remark :  '  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  I 
wanted ;  I  wanted  agitation  in  tho  South ;  I 
wished  to  provoke  the  "aristocratic  slaveholder" 
to  make  extravagant  demands  on  the  North, 
which  the  North  could  not  consistently  surren- 
der them.    I  wished  them.  Under  the  pretext 
of  securing  their  own  rights,  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  all  the  America'!  people.  In  short, 
I  wish  to  change  the  issue ;  upon  the  present 
issue  we  are  dead.    Every  movement,  every  de- 
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monstration  of  feeling  among  our  own  people, 
shows  that  upon  the  present  issue  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  against  us.  The  issue 
must  be  changed,  or  the  prospects  of  abolition 
are  at  an  end.'  This  language  (Mr.  K.  said) 
was  not  conjectured,  but  there  was  much  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Sir  (said  Mr.  K.),  if  South- 
eAi  senators  were  actually  in  the  pay  of  the 
abolition  directory  on  Nassau-street  they  could 
not  more  efiectually  co-operate  in  the  views  and 
administer  to  the  wishes  of  these  enemies  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  dissatisfied  at  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  King,  and  considered  them 
as  dividing  and  distracting  the  South  in  their 
opposition  to  his  motion,  while  his  own  course 
was  to  keep  them  v.nited  in  a  case  where  union 
was  so  important,  and  in  which  they  stood  bui,  a 
handful  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity.   He  said: 

"  I  have  heard  with  deep  mortification  and 
regret  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Geor- 
gia; not  that  I  suppose  that  his  arguments 
can  have  much  impression  in  the  South,  but 
because  of  their  tendency  to  divide  and  dis- 
tract the  Southern  delegation  on  this,  to  us,  all- 
momentous  question.  We  are  here  but  a  hand- 
ful in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  the  duty  of  oveiy  member  from  the  South, 
on  this  great  and  vital  question,  where  union  is 
so  inipoitant  to  those  whom  wo  represent,  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  divide  or  dis- 
tract our  ranks.  I  (said  Mr.  C.),the  Senate  will 
bear  witness,  have,  in  all  that  I  have  said  on 
this  subject,  been  careful  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  Southern  members  who  have  differed  from 
mo  in  the  policy  to  bo  pursued.  Having  thus 
acted,  on  my  part,  I  must  express  my  surprise 
at  the  harsh  expressions,  to  say  the  least,  in 
which  the  senator  from  Georgia  has  indulged." 

The  declaration  of  this  overwhelming  majority 
against  the  South  brought  a  great  number  of 
the  non-slaveholding  senators  to  their  feet,  to 
declare  the  concurrence  of  their  Slates  with  the 
South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  abolitionists  as  fow  in  number  in  any 
of  the  Northern  States ;  and  discountenanced, 
reprobated  and  repulsed  wherever  they  were 
found.  Among  these,  Mr.  Isaac  Hill  of  New 
Hampshire,  thus  spoke : 

"  I  do  not  (said  he)  object  to  many  of  the 
positions  taken  by  senators  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  Northern  interference  with  slavery  in 
the  South.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  excite- 
ment that  is  attempted  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
to  be  kept  up  against  the  North.  I  do  protest 
against  the  array  that  is  made  hero  of  the  acts 
•f  a  few  misguided  fanatics  as  tho  acts  of  the 


whole  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  I  do  protest  against  the  countenance 
that  is  here  given  to  the  idea  that  the  people  of 
the  North  generally  are  interfering  with  the 
rights  ana  property  of  the  people  of  the  South. 

"There  is  no  course  that  will  better  suit  the 
few  Northern  fanatics  than  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  halls  of  Congress- 
nothing  will  please  them  better  than  the  discus* 
sions  which  are  taking  place,  and  a  solemn  vote 
of  either  branch  denying  them  the  right  to  pre. 
fer  petitions  hero,  praying  that  slavery  may  be 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  d^ 
nial  of  that  right  at  once  enables  them,  and  not 
without  color  of  truth,  to  cry  out  that  the  con- 
test going  on  is  '  a  struggle  between  power  and 
liberty.' 

"  Believing  the  intentions  of  those  who  have 
moved  simultaneously  to  get  up  these  petitions 
at  this  time,  to  be  mischief)  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  fii"st  petition  that  came  in  here  laid  on  the 
table  without  discussion,  and  without  reference 
to  any  committee.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  precludes  all  debate ;  and,  if  decided  affir- 
matively, prevents  agitation.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  preventing  agitation  of  this  subject  that 
I  moved  to  lay  the  second  set  of  petitions  on 
the  table.  A  senator  from  the  South  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) has  chosen  a  different  couriso;  he  has  in- 
terposed a  motion  which  opens  a  debate  that 
may  be  continued  for  months,  lie  has  chosen 
to  agitate  this  question ;  and  he  lias  presented 
tliat  question,  the  decision  of  whicli,  let  senators 
vote  as  they  may,  will  best  please  the  agitaton 
who  are  urging  the  fanatics  forward. 

"  I  have  said  tho  people  of  tho  North  were 
more  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  plans  of 
the  advocates  of  antislavery,  than  on  any  other 
subject  This  opposition  is  confined  to  no  politi- 
cal party ;  it  pervades  every  class  of  tlie  commu- 
nity. Tiiey  deprecate  all  interference  with  the 
subject  of  slavery,  because  they  believe  such  in- 
terference may  involve  the  existence  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Union  it.self,nnd  because  tliey  under- 
stand the  obligations  which  the  non-slavcholding 
States  owe  to  the  slaveholding  States  by  the 
compact  of  confederation.  It  is  the  strong  d^ 
sire  to  perpetuate  the  Union  ;  it  is  the  determi- 
nation which  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  citizen 
has  made,  in  no  event  to  abandon  tlie  '  ark  o( 
our  safety,'  that  now  impels  the  united  North 
to  take  its  stand  against  tlie  agitators  of  tbe 
antislavery  project.  So  elfcctually  lias  tkc 
strong  public  sentiment  'put  down  that  agiia- 
tioa  in  New  England,  that  it  is  now  iccpt  alive 
only  by  tho  power  of  money,  wliich  the  agiU- 
tors  have  collected,  and  apply  in  the  Iiiriiij;  of  ] 
agents,  and  in  issues  from  presses  that  arc  licfl 
in  their  employ. 

"  The  antislavery  movement,  which  brings  in  | 
petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ast 
ing  Congress  to  abolish  slaveiy  in  the  DistricI  I 
of  Columbia,  originates  with  a  few  persons,  ffho 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  cliaritablere- 
I  ligious  InstitutionB  subservient  to  political  piv 
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portion  of  the  people  of  the 
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and  who  have  eren  controlled  some  of 
those  charitable  associations.  The  petitions 
are  set  on  foot  by  men  who  have  had,  and  who 
continue  to  have,  influence  with  ministers  and 
relieious  teachers  of  different  denominations. 
They  have  issued  and  sent  out  their  circulars 
calling  for  a  united  effort  to  press  on  Congress 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.  Many 
of  the  clergymen  who  have  been  instruments 
of  the  agitators,  have  done  so  from  no  bad  mo- 
tive. Some  of  them,  discovering  the  purpose  of 
the  aeitators— discovering  that  their  labors  were 
calcidated  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slave 
worse  and  to  create  animosity  between  the  peo- 


ple of  the  North  and  the  South,  have  paused  in 
their  course,  and  desisted  from  the  further  ap- 
Bhcation  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy.  Others, 
having  enlisted  deeply  their  feelings,  still  pur- 
sue the  unprofitable  labor.  They  present  here 
the  names  of  inconsiderate  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  do  not  know,  w  hen  they  sub- 
scribe their  pr.pers,  what  they  are  asking ;  and 
o*'">r8  of  #hom,  placing  implicit  faith  in  their 
reli"ious  teacher,  are  taught  to  believe  they  are 
thereby  doing  a  work  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, which  will  be  requited  by  rewards  in  a 

future  life.  t    11.      ^v.     1  •  c 

'Now  sir,  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  doings  ot 
weak  or  wicked  men  who  are  moving  this  aboli- 
tion question  at  the  North,  I  yet  have  not  as 
bad  an  opinion  of  them  as  I  have  of  some  others 
who  are  attempting  to  make  of  these  puerile 
proceedings  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  whole 
South.  ,  ,  .         ^ 

"Of  all  the  vehicles,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  printed  and  circulated  by  the  abo- 
litionists, there  is  no  ten  or  twenty  of  them 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  excite- 
ment as  a  single  newspaper  printed  in  this  city. 
I  need  not  name  this  paper  when  I  inform  you 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  laboring 
to  produce  a  Northern  and  Southern  party— to 
fan  the  flame  of  sectional  prejudice— to  open 
wider  the  breach,  to  drive  harder  the  wedge, 
which  shall  divide  the  North  from  the  South. 
It  is  the  newspaper  which,  in  1831-'2^  strove  to 
create  that  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  the 
tariff,  which  would  produce  inevitable  collision 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  and 
which  urged  to  that  crisis  in  South  Carolina, 

terminating  in  her  deep  disgrace 

'[Mr.  Calhoun  here  interrupted  Mr.  Hill,  and 
called  him  to  order.  Mr.  11.  took  his  seat,  and 
Mr,  Hubbard  (being  in  the  chair)  decided  that 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  II.  did  not  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  any  man— they  were  only  descriptive 
of  the  effects  of  certain  proceedings  upon  the 
State  of  So-ith  Carolina,  and  that  he  was  not 
out  of  order.] 

"  Mr.  H.  resumed :  It  is  the  newspaper  which 
condemns  or  ridicules  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
»n  officer  of  the  government  to  stop  tht  circu- 
lation of  incendiary  publications  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  which  designedly  magnifies 
the  number  and  the  efforts  of  the  Northern  abo- 


litionists. It  is  the  newspaper  which  libels  the 
whole  North  by  representing  the  almost  united 
people  of  that  region  to  be  insincere  in  theij 
efforts  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  a  few  fanati- 
cal and  misguided  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  abolition  cause. 

"  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  this  newspaper 
(the  United  Stales  Telegraph),  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  exciting  subject.     It  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  speech  of  an  honorable 
senator  (Jfr.  Leigh  of  Virginia),  which  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  soon  to  learn  has  been  issued 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the 
abolition  mint  at  New-York,  for  circulation  in 
the   South.     Surely  the  honorable  senator's 
speech,  containing  that  part  of  the  Channing 
pamphlet,  is  most  likely  to  move  the  Southern 
slaves  to  a  servile  war,  at  the  same  time  the 
Channing  extracts  and  the  speech  itself  are  most 
admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  fears  or 
arouse  the  indignation  of  their  masters.    The 
circulation  of  such  a  si>eech  will  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  abolitionists  without  trenching  upon 
their  funds.    Let  the  agitation  be  kept  up  in 
Congress,  and  let  this  newspaper  be  extensively 
circulated  in  the  South,  filled  with  such  speeches 
and  such  extracts  as  this  exhibits,  and  little 
will  be  left  for  the  Northern  aboUtionists  to  do. 
They  need  do  no  more  than  send  in  their  peti- 
tions: the  late  printer  of  the  Senate  and  his 
friends  in  Congress,  will  create  enough  of  ex- 
citement to  eftiect  every  object  of  those  who  di- 
rect the  movements  of  the  abolitionists." 


At  the  same  moment  that  these  petitions 
were  presented  m  the  Senate,  their  counterparts 
were  presented  in  the  House,  with  the  same  de- 
clarations from  Northern  representatives  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  in  depreciation 
of  the  '..umber  and  importance  of  the  abolition- 
ists iu  the  North.  Among  these,  Mr.  Franklin 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  on  both  points.    He  said ; 

"  This  was  not  the  last  memorial  of  the  same 
character  which  would  bo  sent  here.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  question  must  bo 
met  now,  or  at  some  future  time,  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  such  an  expression  of  this  House 
n;iven  as  could  leave  no  possible  room  to  doubt 
as  to  the  (jpliilons  and  sentiments  entertained  by 
its  members.  He  (Sir.  P.),  indeed,  considered 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House,  the  other 
day,  laying  a  memorial  of  similar  tenor,  and,  he 
believed,  the  same  in  terms,  upon  the  table,  as 
fixing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  He 
supposed  that  all  sections  of  the  country  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  expression ;  but  gentlemen 
seemed  now  to  consider  the  vote  as  equivociJ 
and  evasive.  He  was  unwilling  that  any  impu- 
tation should  rest  upon  the  North,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misguided  and  fanatical  zeal  of  a 
few— comparatively  very  few— who,  however 
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honest  might  have  been  their  purposes,  he  be- 
lieved had  done  incalculable  mischief,  and  whose 
movements,  he  knew,  received  no  more  sanction 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
.?-  .'th,  than  they  did  at  the  South.  For  one, 
he  (Mr.  P.),  while  he  would  be  the  last  to  in- 
JriLt^o  upon  any  of  the  sacred  reserved  rights 
of  x\\\>  people,  was  prepared  to  stamp  with  dis- 
tpprobation,  in  the  most  expi-ess  and  unequivo- 
cal terms,  the  whole  movement  upon,  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  P.  said  he  would  not  resume  his  scat 
without  tendering  to  the  gent.cman  from  Virgi- 
nia (Mr.  Mason),  just  and  generous  as  he  always 
was,  his  acknowledgments  for  the  admission 
frankly  made  in  the  opening  of  his  remarks. 
He  had  said  that,  during  the  period  that  he  had 
occupied  a  seat  in  this  House  (as  Mr.  P.  under- 
stood him),  he  had  never  known  sij;  men  seri- 
ously disposed  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  slaveholders  at  the  South.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P., 
gentlemen  may  be  assured  there  was  no  such 
disposition  as  a  general  sentiment  prevailing 
among  the  people ;  at  least  ho  felt  confidence  in 
asserting  that,  among  the  people  of  the  State 
which  ho  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent, 
there  was  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  did  not 
entertain  the  most  sacred  regard  for  the  rights 
of  their  Southern  brethren — nay,  not  one  in  five 
hundred  who  would  not  have  those  rights  pro- 
tected at  any  and  every  hazard.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere  with  any 
rights  secured  by  the  constitution,  which  binds 
together,  and  which  he  humbly  hoped  ever 
would  bind  together,  this  great  and  glorious 
confederacy  as  one  family.  Mr.  P.  had  only  to 
say  that,  to  some  sweeping  charges  of  improper 
interference,  the  action  of  the  people  of  the 
North  at  home,  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
vote  of  their  representatives  here  the  other  day, 
was  a  sufficient  and  conclusive  answer." 

The  newspaper  named  by  Mr.  Hill  was  en- 
tirely in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the 
course  which  it  followed,  and  upon  system,  and 
incessantly  to  get  up  a  slavery  quarrel  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  was  undeniable — every 
daily  number  of  the  paper  containing  the  proof 
of  its  incendiary  work.  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
not  reply  to  Mr.  Hill,  but  would  send  a  paper 
to  the  Secretary's  table  to  be  read  in  contradic- 
tion of  his  statements.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  hand- 
ed to  the  Secretary  a  newspaper  containing  an 
article  impugning  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  to 
the  small  number  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire ;  which  was  read,  and  which 
contained  scurrilous  reflections  on  Mr.  Pierce, 
and  severe  strictures  on  the  state  of  slavery  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Hill  asked  for  the  title  of  the 
newspaper ;  and  it  was  given,  "  The  Herald  of 


Freei  /;i."  Mr.  Hill  said  it  was  an  abolitioB 
paper,  printed,  but  not  circulated,  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  He  said  the  same  paper  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  ho  saw  in  it  one  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  speeches ;  which  was  republished  as 
good  food  for  the  abolitionists ;  and  said  he 
thought  the  Senate  was  well  employed  in  listen- 
mg  to  the  reading  of  disgustmg  extracts  from 
an  hireling  abolition  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
impugning  the  statements  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  defending  the  South 
there,  and  who  could  not  be  here  to  defend  him- 
self. It  was  also  a  breach  of  parliamcntaiy  law 
for  a  member  in  one  House  to  attack  what  was 
said  by  a  member  in  another.  Mr.  Pierce's 
statement  had  been  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  except  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  to  him  it  was 
so  repugnant,  as  invalidating  his  assertion  of  a 
great  abolition  party  in  the  North,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  this  mode  of  contradicting  it 
It  was  felt  by  all  as  disorderly  and  improper 
and  the  presiding  officer  then  in  the  chan-  (Mr, 
Hubbard,  from  New  Hampshire)  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  excuse  his  own  conduct  in  not 
having  checked  the  reading  of  the  article.  He 
said: 

"  He  felt  as  if  an  apology  was  due  from  lira 
to  the  Senate,  for  not  having  checked  the  read- 
ing of  the  paragraphs  from  the  newspaper  which 
had  just  been  read  by  the  Secretary.  He  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
and  could  not  have  anticipated  the  purport  of 
the  article  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  requested  the  Secretary  to  r^.  He 
understood  the  senator  to  say  that  he  wished 
the  paper  to  be  read,  to  show  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  State  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  was  not  correct.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  out  of  order,  for  any  senator  to  iiave 
Aluded  to  the  remarks  made  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  debate;  and, 
in  his  judgment,  it  was  equally  out  of  order  to 
permit  paragraphs  from  a  newspajjer  to  be  read 
in  the  Senate,  which  went  to  impugn  the  ( ^'irse 
of  any  memoer  of  the  other  House;  ruid  he 
should  not  have  permitted  the  paper  to  have 
been  read,  without  the  direction  of  the  Senate, 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
article." 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  entitled  to  the  fioor 
and  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  by  the  chair 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Pierce,  ''but 
wished  the  real  state  of  things  to  be  known"- 
as  if  an  abolition  newspaper  was  better  author 
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Itr  than  a  statement  fW>m  a  member  in  his  place 
in  the  House.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Pierce  was 
coming  into  the  Senate  Chamber  as  this  reading 
Boene  was  going  on ;  and,  being  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  feeUng  much  aggrieved,  and  havi?  g 
no  right  to  speak  for  himself,  he  spoke  to  the 
author  of  Ws  View  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
his  statement  against  the  scurrilous  contradic- 
tion of  it  which  had  been  read.  Mr.  Benton, 
therefore,  stood  up— 

"To  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  New  HampshirCj  whose  statements  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been  contradicted 
in  the  newspaper  article  read  at  the  Secretary's 
table.    He  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate,  ac- 
quaintance with  that  gentleman,  and  the  highest 
respect  for  him,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that 
of  ms  venerable  and  patriotic  father,  who  was 
Istely  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.     It  had  so 
topped  (said  Mr.  B.)  that,  in  the  very  moment 
of  the  reaaing  of  this  article,  the  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  statement  it 
contradicted,  was  coming  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  his  whitening  countenance  showed  the 
deep  emotion  excited  in  his  bosom.    The  state- 
ment which  that  gentleman  had  mnde  in  the 
House  was  in  the  highest  degree  consolatory 
and  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States.   He  had  said  that  not  one  in  five  bun- 
dled in  his  State  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition- 
ists: an  expression  understood  by  every  body, 
1  not  as  an  arithmetical  proposition  worked  out 
I  by  figures,  but  as  a  strong  mode  of  declaring 
that  these  abolitionists  were  few  in  number. 
1  In  that  sense  it  was  understood,  and  was  a  most 
I  wkome  and  agreeable  piece  of  information  to 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States.     The 
newspaper  article  contradicts  him,  and  vaunts 
the  number  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  numer- 
ous signers  to  their  petition.    Now  (said  Mr. 
1 B.),  the  member  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
I  lives  (Mr.  Pierce)  has  this  moment  informed 
I  me  that  he  knows  nothing  of  these  petitions, 
I  and  knows  nothing  to  change  his  opinion  as  to 
I  the  smaU  number  of  abolitionists  in  h\<^  Suite. 
I  Mr,  B.  thought,  tliereforo,  that  his  statement 
I  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  discredited  by  the 
I  newspaper  publication ;  and  he,  for  one,  should 
till  give  &ith  to  his  opinion." 

In  his  eagerness  to  invalidate  the  statement 

lof  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  overlooked  a 

|Bolccism  of  action  in  which  it  involved  him. 

s  bill  to  suppress  the  mail  transmission  of  in- 

Ictndiary  publications  was  still  before  the  Senate, 

Inot  yet  decided;  and  hero  was  matter  read  in 

[the  Senate,  and  to  go  forth  as  part  of  its  pro- 

hngs,  the  most  incendiary  and  diabolical  that 

1  yet  been  seen.  This  oversight  was  perceived 


by  the  author  of  this  View,  who,  after  vindi- 
cating the  statement  of  Mr.  Pierce,  went  on  to 
expose  this  solecism,  and — 

"Took  up  the  bill  reported  by  the  select 
committee  on  incendiary  publications,  and  read 
the  section  which  forbade  their  transmission  by 
mail,  and  subjected  the  postmasters  to  fine  and 
loss  of  office,  who  would  put  them  up  for  trans- 
mission ;  and  wished  to  know  whether  this  in- 
cendiary publication,  which  had  been  read  at 
the  Secretary's  table,  would  be  included  in  the 
proliibition,  after  bemg  so  read,  and  thus  lae- 
cominsj  a  part  of  our  debates  ?    As  a  publica- 
tion in  Now  Hampshire,  it  was  clearly  forbid ; 
as  part  of  our  congressional  proceedings  would 
it  still  be  forbid?    There  was  a  difDculty  in 
this,  he  said,  take  it  either  away.    If  it  could 
still  be  inculcated  from  this  floor,  then  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  bill  was  mere  child's  play  j  if 
it  could  not,  and  all  the  city  papers  which  con- 
tained it  were  to  be  stopped,  then  the  other 
congressional  proceedings  in  the  same  paper 
would  be  stopped  also ;  and  thus  the  people 
would  bo  prevented  from  knowing  what  their 
representatives  were  doing.    It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  but  lame  work  to  stop  incendiary  publi- 
cations in  the  villages  where  they  were  printed, 
and  then  to  circulate  them  from  this  chamber 
among  the  proceedings  of  Congress ;  and  that, 
issuing  from  this  centre,  and  spreading  to  all 
the  points  of  the  circumference  of  this  extended 
Union,  one   reading  here  would  give  it  ten 
thousand  times  more  notoriety  and  diffusion 
than  the  printing  of  it  in  the  village  could  do. 
He  concluded  with  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
reporters  would  not  copy  into  their  account  of 
debate  the  paper  that  was  read.    It  was  too 
offensive  fco  the  member  of  tlie  House   [Mr. 
Pierce],  and  would  be  too  disagreeable  to  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  our  debates,  and  to  become  a  part 
of  our  congressional  historj'',  to  be  diffused  over 
the  country  in  gazettes,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  volumes  of  debates.    He  hoped 
they  would  all  omit  it." 

The  reporters  complied  with  this  request, 
and  the  Compress  debates  were  spared  the  pol- 
lution of  this  infusion  of  scurrility,  and  the 
permanent  record  of  this  abusive  assault  upon 
a  member  f  the  House  because  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  South.  But  it  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  senators ;  and  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  ad 
verted  to  it  a  few  days  afterwards  to  show  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene — Southern  senators 
attacking  their  Northern  friends  because  they 
defended  the  South.    lie  said : 

"It  was  known  that  there  was  a  talented, 
patriotic,  and  highly  influential  member  of  the 
other   House,    from    New   Hampshire    [Mr. 
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Pierce],  to  whose  diligence  and  deterniin>:(i 
e^fortslhe  had  heard  attributed,  in  a  m^/at  do- 
gicfl,  the  present  prostrate  condition  of  l'>« 
abtj'iltionists  in  that  State.  He  had  bcon  ti:': 
otKni  and  active  friend  of  the  South  from  the  ha- 
ginning,  and  had  cnrountercil  the  ho^i'lity  of 
the  iibolitioniste  in  e\t'ry  foi  ju.  Ho  1;kI  mado 
aB*".tement  of  ttie  strength  s.nd  prospect  of 
the  Abolitionists  in  his  State,  'tear  the  p)m- 
mencement  of  the  Boa.iion,  that  wa^  ^eiy  grati- 
flying  tj  (he  people  o;'  the  South.  This  state- 
ment was  corroborated  by  one  of  the  senators 
fro'n  that  State  a  few  days  afti^,  «nd  tho  sena- 
tor from  Carolina  rost.  and,  withom  due  re- 
flection, he  \;aa  very  sure,  drew  from  his  pixiket 
a  dirty  sheet,  an  abolition  paper,  <'c>nt;iininp;  & 
scurrilous  article  against  the  tumW  fromN^'.v 
Hampshire,  which  pronounced  dim  an  impostor 
and  s  liar.  Tlie  same  thing  in  effect  had  just  been 
repeated  by  the  senator  from  Missisaippi  against 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Soutli.  Governor 
Tslarcy,  of  New-Yorlc.  [Hero  Mr.  Calhoun 
rose  to  explain,  and  said  he  had  intended,  by 
tlie  introduction  of  the  paper,  no  disrespect  to 
the  member  from  New  Hampshire ;  and  Mr. 
Black  also  rose  to  say  he  only  wisiied  to  show 
the  course  the  abolitionists  were  pu.. suing,  and 
their  future  views.]  Mr.  King  said  he  imd  been 
interrupted  by  the  senators,  but  corrected  by 
neither  of  them.  He  was  not  attacking  their 
motives,  but  only  exposing  their  mistakes.  The 
article  read  by  his  friend  from  Carolina  was 
abusive  of  the  member  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  contradicted  his  statements.  The  article 
read  l>y  his  friend  from  Mississippi  against  Gov- 
ernor Marcy  was  of  a  similar  character.  It 
abused,  menaced,  and  contradicted  him.  These 
abusive  productions  would  seem  to  be  credited 
and  adopted  by  those  who  used  them  as  evi- 
dence, and  incorporated  them  in  their  speeches. 
Here,  then,  was  a  contest  in  the  North  be- 
tween the  most  open  and  avowed  friends  of  the 
South  and  the  abolitionists;  and  we  had  the 
strange  exhibition  of  Southern  gentlemen  ap- 
parently espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  who 
were  continually  furnishing  them  evidence  with 
which  to  aid  them  in  the  contest.  Did  gentle- 
men call  this  backing  their  friends  ?  What  en- 
couragement did  such  treatment  afiTord  to  our 
friends  at  the  North  to  step  forth  in  our  be- 
half?" 

Mr.  King  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Piorce,  but  went  on  to  deny  the  increase 
of  abolitionism  at  the  North,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  dying  out  there  until  revived  by  agitation 
here.    He  said : 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  stated  in  one  form  or 
other,  and  in  one  quarter  or  other,  as  to  the 
numbers  and  increase  of  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace ;  and  he  did  not  undertake  to  say  what 
was  the  fact.  Ho  learned,  and  thought  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  increased  smce  the  com- 


mc!iceuiont  of  the  session,  and  had  heard  also  th* 
inorerix^  attriinJad  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
S'.ibject  had  ban  treated  here.  However  this 
might  ha,  what  ^)e  insisted  on  was,  that  those 
base  pi-oduct  o^  ■^fsie  no  evidence  of  the  fact, 
r.  of  R!  -fact ;  !'.v('  -specially  should  not  be  used 
by  Sfiutiieni  iq<::..  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments of  high-minded,  honorable  men  at  the 
North,  who  wero  the  active  and  efficient  friends 
of  the  South." 

"As  an  evidpnwi  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Enfclish  en  -ssary.  George  Thompson,  had  been 
treated  ia  the  North,  upon  whose  labors  so 
mil 'h  btrf'stf  hcd  been  laid  in  the  South,  Mr, 
Kiiij  read  from  an  English  newspaper  (tho 
Leeds  Mercury),  Thompson's  own  account  of 
his  mission  as  written  to  his  English  employers; 
thus: 

"  Letters  of  a  most  distressing  nature  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  George  Thompson,  ttic 
zealous  and  devoted  missionary  of  slave  man- 
cipation, who  has  gone  from  this  country  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  who  writes  from  Boston. 
He  says  that  'the  North  (that  is.  New  Eng- 
land,   where    slavery    doec   not  exist),   hw 
universally  sympathized  with  the  South,'  in 
opposition  to  the  abolitionists;  that  'theNortii 
ha»  let  fall  the  mask;'  that  'merchants  and 
me  lianics,  priests  and  politicians,  have  alike 
stoo  I  forth  the  defenders  of  Southern  despots, 
and  the  furious  denouncers  of  Northern  philan- 
thropy ; '  that  all  parties  of  politics,  especially 
the  supporters  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  presi- 
dential office  (Van  Buren  and  Webster),  vie 
with  each  other  in  denouncing  the  abolitionists; 
and  that  even  religious  men  shun  them,  except 
when  the  abolitionists  can  fairly  gain  a  hearing 
from  them.    With  regard  to  ^limself.  ho  speaks 
as  follows :  '  Rewards  are  offered  for  ray  abduc- 
tion and  assassination ;  and  in  every  direction  I 
meet  with  those  who  believe  they  would  be 
doing  God  and  their  country  ser\'ice  by  depriv- 
ing me  of  life.    I  have  appeared  in  public,  and  i 
some  of  my  escapes  from  tlie  hands  of  my  foes 
have  been  truly  providential.    On  Friday  last 
I  narrowly  escaped  lo.sing  my  life  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.'     '  Boston,  September  II.- 
This  morning  a  short  gallows  was  found  stand- 
ing opposite  the  door  of  my  house,  23  Bay-street 
in  this  city,  now  occupied  by  Garrison.  Tm 
halters  hung  from  the  beam,  with  the  words  j 
above  them,  By  order  of  Judge  Lynch!'" 

Mr.  Hill  corroborated  the  account  which  thii  J 
emissary  gave  of  his  disastrous  mission, 
added  that  he  had  escaped  from  Concord  in  tin  | 
night,  and  in  woman's  clothes :  and  then  said; 

"The  present  agitation  in  the  North  is kejl 
up  by  the  application  of  money ;  it  is  a  state* I 
things  altogether  forced.   Agents  are  hiied,di!'  j 
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euised  in  the  character  of  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
Li  to  preach  abolition  of  slavery  where  slavery 
^  not  exist;  and  presses  are  kept  in  constant 
employment  to  scatter  abolition  publications 
through  the  country.   Deny  the  right  of  petition 
to  the  misguided  men  and  women  who  are  in- 
duced from  no  bad  motive  to  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  you  do  more  to  increase  their  numbers  than 
will  thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  the  emissaries 
who  traverse  the  country  to  ^listribute  abolition 
tracts  and  to  spread  abolition  doctrines.    Con- 
tinue to  debate  abolition  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  and  you  more  elTectunlly  subserve 
the  mccndiary  views  of  the  movers  of  abolition 
than  any  thing  they  can  do  for  themselves.    It 
may  suit  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
all  their  political  projects,  to  try  what  this  sub- 
ject of  abolition  will  now  avail  them.  Such  men 
fill  be  likely  to  find,  in  the  end,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  too  strong  attachment  for  that  happy 
Union,  to  which  we  owe  all  our  prosperity  and 
happiness,  to  be  thrown  from  their  propriety  at 
every  agitating  blast  which  may  be  blown  across 
the  land." 

Mr.  Webster  gave  his  opinion  in  lavor  of  re- 
ceiving the  ;>otitions,  not  to  grant  their  prayer, 
but  to  yield  to  a  constitutional  right  on  tho  part 
j  of  the  petitioners ;  and  said : 

"He  thought  they  ought  to  be  received,  re- 
1  ferred,  and  considered.     That  was  what  was 
nsually  done  with  petitions  on  other  subjects, 
and  what  had  been  uniformly  done,  heretofore, 
\rith  petitions  on  this  subject  also.    Those  who 
believed  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  petition, 
I  ud  that  Congress  had  undoubted  constitutional 
I  authority  over  the  subjects  to  which  their  peti- 
Itions  related,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
ifuBal  to  receive  tho  petitions,  nor  with  a  formal 
[reception  of  them,  followed  by  an  immediate 
I  vote  rejecting  their  prayer.    In  parliamentary 
lirmsthere  was  some  dififerenco  between  these 
I  two  modes  of  proceeding,  but  it  would  be  con- 
Isidered  as  little  else  than  a  dififcrence  in  mere 
I  form,  He  thought  the  question  must  at  some 
Itime  be  met,  considered,  and  discussed.  In  this 
Imattcr,  as  in  others,  Congress  must  stand  on  its 
I  reasons.   It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  shut  the 
Idoor  against  petitions,  and  expect  in  that  way 
■to  avoid  discussion.    On  tho  presentment  of  the 
lllrst  9(  these  petitions,  he  had  been  of  opinion 
jthat  it  ought  to  bo  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
Iniittce.   Ue  was  of  that  opinion  still.    The  sub- 
iect  could  not  be  stifled.    It  must  be  discussed, 
pnd  he  wished  it  should  bo  discusset^  calmly, 
yispas8ionately,andfulIy,  in  all  its  branches,  and 
Wl  its  bcn^licrs.    T  j  reject  the  prayer  of  a  pe- 
tition at  once,  without  reference  or  considera- 
fion,  was  not  respectful ;  and  in  this  case  noth- 
ing could  be  possibly  gai'ned  by  going  out  of  the 
'isual  course  of  respectful  consideration." 

The  trial  votes  were  had  upon  the  petition 


of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Cain  petition  j 
and  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  motion  tb  refuse  to  receive 
it.  His  motion  was  largely  rejected— 35  to  10. 
The  vote  to  receive  was:  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Ooldsborough, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King 
of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Linn,  Mc- 
Kean,  Morris,  Naudain,  Niles,  Prentiss,  Bobbins, 
Bobinson,  Buggies,  Shepley",  Southard,  Swift, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wall,  Webster, 
Wright  The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Black,  Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert,  Leigh,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Porter, 
Preston,  Walker,  White. 

Tho  motion  to  reject  the  petition  being  thus 
lost  (only  a  meagre  minority  of  tho  Southern 
members  voting  for  it),  the  motion  to  reject  ita 
prayer  next  came  on ;  and  on  that  motion  Mr. 
Calhoun  refused  to  vote,  saying : 

"  The  Senate  has  by  voting  to  receive  this 
petition,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  reception 
was  placed,  assumed  the  principle  that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  petitions  to  abolish  slavery, 
whether  in  this  District  or  the  States ;  that  is, 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery  whenever  andMn  whatever  manner  the 
abolitionists  may  think  proper  to  present  the 
question.  He  considered  this  decision  pregnant 
with  consequences  of  the  most  disastrous  char- 
acter. When  and  how  they  were  to  occur  it 
was  not  for  him  to  predict ;  but  he  could  not 
bo  mistaken  in  the  fact  that  there  must  follow 
a  long  train  of  evils.  What,  he  would  ask,  must 
hereafter  be  the  condition  on  this  floor  of  the 
senators  from  the  slaveholding  States  1  No  one 
can  expect  that  what  has  been  done  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  abolitionists.  Its  effects  must 
be  the  opposite,  and  instead  of  diminishing  must 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  tho  petitions. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  wo  of  tho 
South  are  doomed  to  sit  here  and  receive  in  si- 
lence, however  outrageous  or  abusive  in  their 
language  towards  us  and  those  whom  we  re- 
present, tho  petitions  of  the  incundiaries  who 
are  making  war  on  our  institution's.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  bound,  without  the  power  of  resistance 
to  see  the  Senate,  at  tho  request  of  these  incen- 
diaries, whenever  they  think  proper  to  petition, 
extend  its  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
over  tho  States  as  well  as  this  District.  Thus 
deprived  of  all  power  of  effectual  resistance,  can 
any  thing  be  considered  more  hopeless  and  de- 
grading than  our  situation;  to  sit  here,  year 
after  year,  session  after  session,  hearing  our- 
selves and  our  constituents  vilified  by  thousands 
of  incendiary  publications  in  the  form  of  peti- 
tions, of  which  the  Senate,  by  its  decision,  ia 
bound  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  against  which 
we  must  rise  like  culprits  to  defend  ourselves, 
or  permit  them  to  go  imcontradicted  and  un> 
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resisted  ?  We  most  ultimately  be  not  only  de- 
graded in  our  own  estimation  and  that  of  the 
world,  but  be  exhausted  and  worn  out  in  such  a 
contest" 

This  was  a  most  unjustifiable  assumption  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  say  that  in  voting 
to  receive  this  petit' un,  confined  to  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Senate  took  juris- 
diction of  the  question  in  the  States— jurisdiction 
of  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  whenever, 
and  in  whatever  manner,  the  abolitionists  might 
ask.  It  was'ui\justiflable  towards  the  Senate, 
and  (i^iving  a  false  alarm  to  the  South.  The 
thirty-five  senators  voting  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion wholly  repudiated  the  idea  of  interfering 
with  slavery  in  the  States.  Twelve  of  them 
were  from  the  slaveholding  States,  bo  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  outvoted  in  his  own  half  of  the 
Union.  The  petition  itself  was  confined  to  the 
object  of  emancipation  and  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  it  alleged,  and  truly  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed jurisdiction;  and  there  was  nothing 
either  in  the  prayer,  or  in  the  languag«i  of  the 
petition  to  justify  the  inferences  drawn  from 
its  reception,  or  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  was  an  inault  and  outrage  to  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States.  It  was  a  brief 
and  temperate  memorial  in  these  words : 

"  The  memorial  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  respectfully  represents:  That, 
having  long  felt  deep  sympathy  with  tliat  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States  which 
is  held  in  bondage,  and  having  no  doubt  that 
the  happiness  and  interests,  moral  and  pecu- 
niary, of  both  master  and  slave,  and  our  vhole 
community,  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the 
inestimable  right  to  liberty  was  extended  equal- 
ly to  all,  we  contemplate  with  extreme  regret 
that  the  Jjistrict  of  Coliunbia,  over  wliich  you 
possess  entire  control,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  for  the  traitic  in  the 
persons  of  human  beings  in  the  known  world, 
notwithstanding  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion declare  that  all  men  have  an  unalienable 
right  to  the  blessing  of  liberty.  We  therefore 
earnestly  desire  that  you  will  enact  such  laws 
as  will  secure  the  right  of  freedom  to  every  hu- 
man being  residing  within  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  prohibit  every 
species  of  trafiBc  in  the  persons  of  men,  which 
is  OS  inconsistent  in  principle  and  inhuman  in 
practice  as  the  foreign  slave  trade." 

This  was  the  petition.  It  was  in  favor  of 
emancipation  in  the  District,  and  prayed  the 
■uppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District ; 


and  neither  of  these  objects  had  any  relttloa 
to  emancipation  or  the  slave  trade,  b  the  States. 
Mr.  Preston,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  gavo 
his  reasons  for  voting  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  having  failed  in  his  first  object  to  r(v. 
ject  the  petition  itself:  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mu8». 
chusetts,  repulsed  the  inferences  and  assump- 
tions of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  consequence  of  tlie  rote 
to  receive  the  petition.  lie  denied  the  justice 
of  any  suggestion  that  it  portended  mischief  to 
the  South,  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the  Union* 
or  that  it  was  to  make  the  District  the  head- 
quarters of  abolitionists,  and  the  stepping-etono 
and  entering  wedge  to  the  attack  of  slavcrv  in 
the  States :  and  said : 

"  Neither  the  petition  on  which  the  debate 
had  arisen,  nor  any  other  that  he  had  seen,  pro- 
posed directly  or  indirectly  to  disturb  the  Unioi 
unless  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District, 
or  the  suppression  or  regulation  of  the  stare 
trade  within  it,  would  have  that  effect.  For 
himself,  Mr.  D.  believed  no  purpose  could  be 
further  than  this  from  the  minds  of  the  peti- 
tioners, lie  could  not  determine  what  thou^lit) 
or  motives  might  be  in  the  minds  of  men,  but 
ho  judged  by  what  was  revealed ;  and  he  could 
not    persuade  himself  that   these  petitionee 
were  not  attached  to  the  Unioi^  and  that  ttjy  i 
had  (as  had  been  suggested)  any  nlterior  pll^ 
pose  of  making  this  District  tlie  head-qijarteri 
of  future  operation — the  stronghold  of  ami-  i 
slavery — the  stepping-stone  to  an  attack  upoa 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  Ho  m 
obliged  to  repudiate  these  inferences  as  unjust, 
for  he  had  seen  no  proof  to  sustain  them  iu  aijr 
of  the  petitions  that  had  come  here.    The  {«ti- 
tioners  entertained   opinions  coincident  nith 
their  fellow-citizens  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  regard  to  slavery  in  tliij 
District ;  and  being  desirous  that  slavery  shou..  I 
cease  here,  if  it  could  be  abolished  upon  just  I 
principles ;  and,  if  not,  that  the  traffic  carried  I 
on  here  from  other  quarters  should  be  sup- 1 
pressed  or  regulated,  they  came  here  to  lii  | 
Congress  to  investigate  the  matter.    This  ra  I 
all ;  and  he  could  see  no  evidence  in  it  of  a  cb-  j 
destine  purpose  to  disregard  the  constitution  or  I 
to  disturb  the  Union." 

The   vote    was    almost  unanimous  on  Jlr. 
Buchanan's  motion — 34  to  C  ;  and  those  siil 
against  it,  not  because  they  were  in  favor  rf  I 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  Wl 
because  they  believed  that  the  petition  ( 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  reported  upo^J 
and  then  rejected — which  was  the  ancient  modif 
of  treating  such  petitions ;  and  also  the 
in  which  they  were  now  treated  in  the  Ho«| 
of  Representatives.    The  vote  was: 


ANNO  1838.    ANDREW  JACKSON,  PRESi!DENT. 
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u  Yeas— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brovni,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of 
Illinois  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Ooldsborough,  Grundy, 
IlilL  Hubbwra,  King  of  Alabama,  Kuig  of  Geor- 
^r"  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Porter,  Preston,  Robbins,  Uobmson,  Rug- 
ffles.  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Rer,  Wafl,  White,  Wrlght-34. 

iijj^yg—Messrs.  Davis,  Hendricks,  Knight, 
Prentiss,  Swift,  Webster-G." 

After  this  decision,  Mr.  \V^ebstor  gave  notice 
that  he  had  in  hand  several  similar  petitions, 
vrhich  he  had  forborne  to  present  till  this  one 
from  Pennsylvar'i  should  be  disposed  of;  and 
that  now  ho  should,  on  an  early  occasion,  present 
them,  and  move  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  his  opinion  from  the  first 
that  all  such  petitions  should  have  been  treated ; 
that  is  referred  to  a  committee  for  considera- 
tion and  inquiry. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(vill  now  be  seen  on  the  subject  of  these 
petitions;  for  duplicates  of  the  same  gene- 
rally went  to  that  body ;  and  there,  under  the 
lead  of  a  South  Carolina  member,  and  with 
large  majorities  of  the  House,  they  were  dis- 
posed of  very  diflerently  from  the  way  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  demanded  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
way  that  he  deemed  so  fatal  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pinckncy,  of  the  Charles- 
ton district,  moved  that  it  be — 

^Eesolved,  That  all  the  memorials  which 

I  have  been  offered,  or  m.ay  hereafter  be  presented 

i  to  this  House,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  also 

the  resolutions  ofiered  by  an  honorable  member 

from  Maine  (Mr.  Jarvis),  with  the  amendment 

I  thereto  proposed  by  an  honorable  member  from 

{Virginia  (Mr.    Wise),    together    with   every 

I  other  paper  or  proposition  that  may  bo  submit- 

I  ted  in  relation  to  the  subject,  be  referred  to  a 

I  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report : 

I  thatCongress  possesses  no  constitutional  author- 

lity  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  institution 

loi  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  confede- 

Incy:  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 

I  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way, 

Ivith  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  bc- 

Icanse  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public  faith, 

Innwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union. 

■Assigning  such  reasons  for  these  conclusions, 

las,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  may  be 

ibest  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  to 

[allay  excitement,  to  ropreSs  agitation,  to  secure 

>nd  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  slave-holding 

ftatcs,  and  of  the  people  of  this  District,  and 

I  restore  harmony  and  tranquillity  amongst 

's  various  sections  of  this  Union." 


On  putting  the  question  the  motion  was  di« 
vided,  80  as  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  ths 
different  propositions  of  the  resolve ;  and  each 
was  carried  by  large,  and  some  by  nearly  iman« 
imouB   majorities.     On  the  'first  division,  T* 
refer  all  the  memorials  to  a  select  committee^ 
the  vote  was  174  to  48.  On  the  second  divisioi^ 
That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  au« 
thority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  the  vote 
was  201  to  7 — the  seven  negatives  being  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Harmer  Denny  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  Horace 
Everett  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Rice   Garland   of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Thomas  Glascock  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Robertson  of 
Virginia ;  and  they,  because  opposed  to  voting 
on  such  a  proposition,  deemed  gratuitous  and 
intermeddling.    On  the  third  division,  of  the 
resolve,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  vrith  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  vote  stood  163  to  47.    And  on 
the  fourth  division,  giving  as  reasons  for  such 
non-interference,  Because  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Union,  the  vote  was,  127  to  75. 
On  the  last  division,  To  assign  reasons  for  this 
report,  the  vote  stood  1(57  to  6.    So  the  com- 
mittee  was   ordered,  and   consisted  of  Mr. 
Pinckney,  Mr.  Hamer  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pierce  of 
Now  Hampshire,   Mr.  Hardin  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Jarvis  of  Maine,  Mr.  Owens  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylr>nia,  Mr.  Drom- 
goolo  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Turrill  of  New-York. 
The  committee  reported,  and  digested  their  re- 
port into  two  resolutions,  first,  That  Congress 
possesses  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere, 
in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  State  of  this  confederacy.    Secondly,  That 
Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  In  any  way 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
"for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agitation,  and 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind,"  they 
recommended  the   adoption  of  this   resolve: 
"  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  pro- 
positions, or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to 
the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
shall,  without  either  being  printed  or  referred, 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  be  had  upon  them."   All  these 
resolutions  were  adopted ;  and  the  latter  one  by 
a  vote  of  117  to  68 ;  so  that  the  House  came 
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to  tho  uine  oourio  which  thv  Senate  had  tnkon 
in  relation  to  these  memorialB.  Mr.  AdamH, 
whoso  votes,  taken  by  themselves,  n)ip;ht  pre- 
sent him  as  acting  with  tho  abolitionists,  was 
entirely  opposed  to  their  objects,  and  was 
governed  by  a  sense  of  what  appeared  to  him 
to  bo  the  right  of  petition,  and  also  the  most 
effectual  way  of  putting  an  end  to  an  agitation 
which  ho  sincerely  deprecated.  And  on  this 
point  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  heard  for 
himself,  as  speaking  for  himself  when  Mr. 
Finckney's  motion  was  beforo  the  House.  ll\\ 
then  said : 

"  But,  sir,  not  being  in  favor  of  the  object  of 
tho  potitiouH,  I  then  gavo  notice  to  tho  House  and 
to  tho  country,  that  upon  the  supposition  that 
thoso  petitions  had  been  transmitted  to  me  un- 
der the  expectation  that  I  should  present  them, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  I  should  not  support 
them.  And,  sir,  the  reason  which  I  gave  at  that 
time  for  declining  to  support  them  was  precisely 
the  suno  reason  which  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia now  gives  for  reconsidering  this  motion — 
namely,  to  keep  tho  discussion  of  the  subject 
out  of  tho  House.  I  said,  sir,  that  I  believed 
this  discussion  would  be  altogether  unproiltablo 
to  tho  House  and  to  tho  country ;  but,  in  de- 
ference to  the  sacred  right  of  {)Ctition,  I  moved 
that  these  fifteen  petitions,  all  of  which  were 
nuuKTdusly  signed,  should  bo  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the 
head  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Virginia,  now,  I  regret  to  say — and  the 
will  '  I!  country  has  occasion  to  regret — no  more. 
These  petitions  were  thus  referred,  and,  after  a 
Bhort  peril  (1  of  time,  tho  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  t'e  District  of  Columbia  made  a  re- 
port to  this  House,  which  report  was  read,  and 
unanimously  accepted;  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  these  petitions  from  that  day  to 
this.  In  taking  tho  course  I  then  took,  I  was 
not  sustained  by  tho  unanimous  voice  of  my  own 
constituents ;  there  were  many  among  them, 
persons  as  respectable  and  as  entitled  to  consid- 
eration OS  any  others,  who  disapproved  of  tho 
course  I  pursued  on  that  occasion. 

"  Attempts  were  made  within  tho  district  I 
then  represented  to  get  up  meetings  of  tho  peo- 
ple to  instruct  me  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
or  to  multiply  petitions  of  tho  same  character. 
These  efforts  were  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  long  session  of  Congress ;  but.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  addj  without  any  other  result  f  han  that, 
from  one  single  town  of  the  district  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  represent,  a  solitary  petition  was 
forwarded  beforo  the  close  of  the  session,  with  a 
request  tliat  I  would  present  it  to  tho  House. 
Sir.  I  did  present  it,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
same  Committee  on  tho  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  believe  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it 
sinoe.    From  the  experience  of  this  session,  I 


was  iM-rfectly  satisfied  that  the  true  and  onI» 
method  of  keeping  this  subject  out  of  dincuttion 
was,  to  take  that  course ;  to  refer  all  petitioni 
of  this  kind  to  the  Committee  on  tho  District  of 
Columbio.  or  some  other  committee  of  tfc, 
House,  to  <occive  their  report,  and  to  accept  j, 
unanimously.  This  does  equal  juMtice  to  all 
parties  in  the  country  j  it  avoids  tho  ducugei„n 
of  this  agitating  question  on  the  one  httml 
and,  on  tho  other,  it  pays  a  due  respect  to 
tho  right  of  the  constituent  to  petition.  Two 
years  ailerwards,  similar  petitions  wereprescit. 
ed,  and  ot  that  time  an  effort  made,  without »  i. 
cess,  to  do  that  which  has  now  been  done  sue. 
ccBsfullv  in  one  instance.  An  effort  wag  nude 
to  ky  these  petitions  on  the  table ;  the  Houm 
did  not  accede  to  tho  proposition :  thoy  reftrred 
tho  petitions  as  they  hod  been  before  rcferrei 
and  with  the  same  result.  For,  from  the  mo- 1 
ment  that  tliese  petitions  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  theym 
to  the  family  vault '  of  all  the  Capulcts,'  uij  | 
you  will  never  hear  of  them  afterwards. 

"At  the  first  session  of  tho  lost  Conpcsn  I 
gentleman  from  tho  State  of  New- York,  a  dij. 
tinguished  member  of  this  House,  now  no  ioDm  I 
hero,  which  I  regret  to  say,  although  I  do  not 
doubt  that  his  place  is  well  supplied,  presented  I 
one  or  more  petitions  to  this  effect,  and  defend 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours  in  sup- 
port of  them.    And  what  was  the  result  1  He  I 
was  not  answered :  not  a  word  was  said,  bat  tin  I 
vote  of  tho  House  was  taken;  the  petitions iren  I 
referred  to  tho  Committe  on  tho  District,  anil  I 
wo  have  heard  nothing  more  of  them  am.  M 
the  same  session,  or  probably  at  the  vervla-i) 
session,  a  distinguished  member  of  tliis  lioii<e,| 
from  the  State  t>f  Connecticut,  presented  one  or  I 
more  petitions  to  the  same  effect,  and  dcclwdl 
in  his  place  that  ho  himself  concurred  ir  all  lit  I 
opinions  expressed.    Did  this  declanitioD  lijlit| 
up  tho  flame  of  discord  in  this  House?  Sa.it\ 
was  heard  with  patience  and  coraplaccncy, 
moved  the    reference    of  tho  ptitions  to  thl 
Committee  on  tho  District  or  Columbia,  inll 
there  they  went  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  M 
Adams,  speaking  from  recollection,  was  [tlieR-l 
porter  is  requested  by  him  to  state]  mistili(i| 
with  respect  to  tho  reference  of  the  pctiiioB| 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  t 
committee.    They  were  then  for  the  first  liM 
laid  oil  the  table,  as  was  the  motion  to  ptii 
one  of  tliem.    At  the  preceding  session  of  tl 
last  Congress,  as  at  all  former  times, all  such  p 
tions  had  been  referred  to  committees  and  prii 
e<l  when  so  desired.     Why  not  adopt  thts 
course  now  ?    Here  is  a  petition  which  hasbi 
already  referred  to  tho  Committee  onthePisj 
trict  of  Columbia.    Leaveit  there, and, mj war 
•for  it,  sir,  you  will  have  just  such  a  result  isli 
taken  place  time  after  time  before.    Your  Con 
mittee  on  the  District  certainly  is  uot  an  aboliM 
committee.    You  will  have  a  fit,  proper,  aodil' 
report  from  them ;  the  House,  tub liMkt 
adopt  it,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  tbouti 
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aking  from  recollection,  was  [the»| 
'quested  by  him  to  state]  mistikHl 
ct  to  tho  reference  of  the  pctitiMij 
kt  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  tl 
They  were  then  for  the  first  liii 
i  table,  as  was  the  motion  to  pri 
n.  At  tho  preceding  session  of  tl 
;s.<»,  as  at  all  former  times,  all  such  pe 
)een  referred  to  committees  and  prii 
»  desired.  Why  not  adopt  thcsa 
•  ?  Here  is  a  petition  which  hwH 
erred  to  tho  Committee  on  the  11 
lumbia.  Leave  it  there,  and,  my  d 
(Tou  will  have  just  such  a  result  aii 
)  time  after  time  before.  YourCa 
he  D  istrict  certainly  is  not  an  abclia 
You  will  have  a  fit,  proper,  andil' 
a  them;  the  House, «u6»i/en'iM 
ad  you  will  hear  no  more  about! 


But  if  you  are  to  reconcider  tho  vote  and  in  1. 
the«e  petitions  on  the  table  j  if  you  come  tn  IK 
„«olution  that  this  House  ^ill  U  r^ceU Vny 
more  petitions,  what  will  bo  the  consen.ienw^ 
In  a  largo  portion  of  this  country  everv  in,  ivid^a 
member  who  votes  with  you  will  be  left  at  homo 
at  tho  next  election,  and  some  one  will  bo  sonf 
who  is  not  prepared  to  lay  these  petitions  on  the 
table. 

There  was  certainly  reason  in  what  Mr.  Ad- 
ams proposed,  and  encouragement  to  adopt  his 
course,  fVom  the  good  effect  which  had  already 
attended  it  in  other  cases ;  and  from  tho  further 
good  effect  which  ho  affirmed,  that,  in  taking 
that  course,  the  committee  and  tho  House  would 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  by  a  unani- 
mous, instead  of  a  divided  vote,  as  at  present 
His  course  was  also  conformable  to  that  of  the 
earliest  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject.    It 
was  in  tho  session  of  Congress  of  1789-'90 be- 
ing the  first  under  the  constitution— that  the  two 
questions  of  abolishing  tho  foreign  slave  trade 
and  of  providing  for  domestic  emancipation,  came 
before  it;  a»d  then,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  Cain 
Memorial,  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
there  was  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  acting 
upon  it-which  ended  in  referring  tho  memorial 
toaspecialcommittee,  without  instructions.  That 
committee,  a  majority  boingfrom  tho  non-slave- 
holding  States,  reported  against  tho  memorial  on 
both  points;  and  on  the  question  of  emancipation 
mthe  States,  the  resolve  which  the  committee  l 
recommended  (after  having  been  slightly  altered 
in  phraseology),  read  thu.<»:    «  JViat  Congress 
Uatenoamhority  to  interfere  in  the  enanci 
Ifulm  oftlaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them 
Uilknany  of  the  States;  it  remaining  with 
\tk»^al  States  to  provide  any  regulations 
I  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  mav 
TV're."  And  under  this  resolve,  and  this  treat- 
I  mentofthe  subject,  the  slavery  question  was  then 
Iqmeted;  and  remained  sountilrovivedinourown 
Itune.  Inthediscussion  which  then  took  place  Mr 
Madison  was  entirely  in  favor  of  sending  the  pe- 
tition to  a  committee;  and  thought  the  onlv  ,vay 
I  oget  up  an  agitation  in  the  country,  wouJd  be 
jby  opposmg  that  course.     He  said  : 


iJ,!??,  ''"'''*'°°  ''^  '•'"^•"g  the  petition  to  a 
l<«Bmittee  was  no  otherwise^imporSnt  thai  as  | 


the  ,'n«n,orUl,,£^^™^\'^J  the  commitment  of 

^'O'-i  have  been  taken  o*"  I  ."*;  "»  "«»'<» 
could  never  have  h«.n  ki  "  °^*'°^  doors:  it 
of  the  question'ret^t^^/"  "P  into  a  decision 
of  the  African  slave  tml"l„^,''''^°"'''««"ont 

with  an  apprehensiorrThit  the  "'■"'  '^?  °'™'>" 
ment  were  about  to  aboH«h  .i/""""?'  K«vom. 
States.    Such  thing^  aro  nof  ^''"/^ '"  *"  the 
any  gentleman,  but  thev  e^l  ™".''"'P'''tcd  by 
extended   objections  ♦  J     """  .•''"™  by  their 
•norials.    ThfdebaTe  L  ITj^''''''^.  *''«  ™«- 
"""1  it  will  be  owing  to  tl.i«ii?  '  ■'r'^'^^^  '"">  J 
created :  for,  had  thVmemorkl T  "^  ""  ''''"™  ^ 
the  usual  way,  it  wouM  ha„?i!'""  ^'"""^^  in 
as  a  matter  of  course   t,d\r„^"?  considered, 
been  made  so  as  to\>v^^'  tT^V  "'iRht  have 
If  there  was  tho  slightest  t..fr™^  satisfaction, 
mitment  to  break  hfl''V"S"'=J^  ^^  tho  com- 
would  object  to  it    buT  ho^ir'"'"tion,  he 
what  ground  such  nn       \^^'^  ""'  sco  «Pon 
bended.    The  petition  Hi7^°*.  "°"'*»  ^  appre- 
a  breach  of  thoP^SttltT'^'".?'?'*' «^«» 
ral  terms,  for  the  inte  ference  of  ?[of  ^' '"  ^^ 
a«  they  were  constitutionairauteS"^*^ '" 

totheendinJ^hV  J:"nd  7"*'^  ^'""''' 

c  Sens    'Z"h   ''' ""'  *'"  ""^^  °f '-  f-^"-- 

»«»<.iy.  It  relates  to  a  nerinrl  ivi,„« 
new  point  of  departure  was  taken  0"  ,!«  1 
question;  when  tho  question  was  Lr  rdtt" 
Congress  with  avowed  alternatives  of  dSolS 
th  Inion;  and  conducted  in  a  way  to  2 
that  dissolution  was  an  object  to  Z  Z       T 

o.thesavery  agitation  which  has  since  menaced 
the  U        ,,  ,    ,j^,^  ^^^^  citi^en  S 

deTgn      ZrZ  i  '"^  °"«'"'  P'°S--'  -' 
iiesign.     From  tho  beginning  of  the  Missnnri 

this  View  looked  to  the  North  as  the  point  of 

danger  from  the  slavery  agitation:  sinTo  that 

time  he  has  looked  to  the  South  for  that  danJS 

a«  Mr.  Madison  did  two  years  earlier.    eS 

^op^^sedtoitineitherquarter,hehasoppS 


1    ^ 
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chapt*:r  cxxxvi. 

REMOVAL  OF  THR  CHEROKEES  FUOM  OEOBOIA. 

The  removal  of  ttio  Creek  Indians  from  this 
8tatt>  was  accomplished  by  tlio  tnaty  of  182(5, 
and  tluit  satisfied  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Georgia,  under  the  compact  of  1802, 
80  far  as  the  Creek  tribe  was  concerned.  But 
the  Hamcoblination  remained  with  respect  to  the 
Cherokees,  contracted  at  the  same  time,  and 
founded  on  the  same  valuable  consideration, 
namely :  the  cession  by  Georgia  to  the  United 
States  of  her  western  territory,  now  constituting 
the  two  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
And  twenty-five  years'  delay,  and  under  inces- 
sant application,  the  compact  had  been  carried 
into  cfToct  with  rc-'pect  to  the  Creeks ;  it  was 
now  thirty-five  years  since  it  was  formed,  and 
it  still  remained  unoxecutcd  with  respect  to  the 
Cherokees.  Georgia  wius  impatient  and  impor- 
tunate, and  justly  so,  for  the  removal  of  this 
tril)o,  the  last  remaining  obstacle  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  her  territory.  General  Jackson 
was  equally  anxious  to  effect  the  removal,  both 
OS  an  act  of  justice  to  Georgia,  and  also  to  Ala- 
bama (part  of  whoso  territory  was  likewise 
covered  by  the  Cherokees),  and  also  to  com- 
plete the  business  of  the  total  removal  of  all 
the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississijipi.  It  was  the  only  tribe  remain- 
ing in  any  of  the  States,  and  he  was  in  the  last 
year  of  his  presidciicy,  and  the  time  becoming 
short,  as  will  as  the  occasion  urgent,  and  the 
question  becoming  more  complex  and  dif&cult. 
Part  of  the  tribe  had  remcod  long  before. 
Faction  split  the  remainder  that  staid  behind. 
Intrusive  counsellors,  chiefly  from  the  Northern 
States,  camo  in  to  inilarao  dissension,  aggravate 
difficulties,  and  impede  removal.  For  climax 
to  this  state  of  things,  party  spirit  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  the  politicians  in  opposition  to  General 
Jackson  endeavored  to  turn  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  administration.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
combination  of  obstacles.  General  Jackson  pur- 
sued liis  plan  with  firmness  and  vigor,  well 
seconded  by  his  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Cass — 
the  Wor  Department  being  then  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  aflairs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1835,  a  commission  bad  be«n  ap- 


pointed^ treat  with  the  half  tribe  in  iitonji^ 
and  Alabama.  It  was  very  judiciously  aunpoited 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  being  partly  miljury 
and  partly  ecclesiastic.  General  W  illlam  Car- 
roll, of  Tennessee,  well  known  to  all  the  SoutJicrn 
Indians  as  a  brave  and  humane  warrior,  and  the 
Reverend  John  F.  Schermerhom,  of  New-Yori( 
Will  known  as  a  missionary  labowr,  conipowil 
the  commissiom;  and  it  had  all  tho  bucccsj 
which  the  President  ex|)ected. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-'3C,  a  treaty  was  noco- 
tiated,  by  which  the  Cherokees,  making  clian 
disposal  of  all  their  posscssiona  cast  of  tiic 
Mississippi,  ceded  tho  whole,  and  nuietd  ti  m 
West,  to  join  tho  half  tribe  beyond  that  rivtr. 
The  consideration  i)aid  them  was  ample,  anj 
besides  tho  moneyed  consideration,  tlicy  Imi 
large  inducements,  founded  in  views  ofthiir 
own  welfare,  to  make  the  removal.  These  in- 
ducements were  set  out  by  themselves  in  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty,  and  were  declared  to 
bo:  "A  desire  to  get  rid  of  tho  difliculties ei- 
perienced  by  a  residence  within  the  settled  pins 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  reunite  their  jxv  I 
pie,  by  joining  those  who  had  crossed  the  Jlis- 
sissippi ;  and  to  live  in  a  coimtry  beyond  the 
limits  of  State  sovereignties,  and  where  tliw 
could  establish  and  enjoy  a  government  of  tkir 
choice,  and  perpetuate  a  state  of  society,  viiich  I 
might  bo  most  consonant  with  their  views,  habiti, 
and  condition,  and  which  might  tend  to  their  in- 
dividual comfort,  and  their  advancement  in  civili- 1 
zation."  These  were  sensible  reasons  for  desiring  I 
a  removal,  and,  added  to  the  moneyed  considcn- 1 
tion,  made  it  immensely  desirable  to  the  Indium  I 
The  direct  consideration  was  five  milHoaicfj 
dollars,  which,  added  to  stipulations  topajfctl 
the  improvements  on  the  cctledlands— todtfnrl 
the  expenses  of  removal  to  their  new  homes  !«■  I 
yond  the  Mississippi — to  subsist  them  for  ok  I 
year  after  their  arrival — to  commute  scliodi 
funds  and  annuities — to  allow  pre-emptions  dl 
pay  for  reserves — with  some  liberal  granli  rfl 
money  from  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  quieiiisl 
complaints — and  some  large  departmental  il-j 
lowances,  amounted,  inthe  whole,  to  more  tia 
twelve  millions  of  dollars !  Being  almost  s| 
much  for  their  single  extinction  of  Indian  t 
in  tho  comer  of  two  States,  as  tlie  whole  pro 
ince  of  Louisitoa  cost !  And  this  iu  addition  ii 
seven  millions  of  acres  granted  for  their  d 
home,  and  making  a  larger  and  a  better  I 
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Ith  the  half  tribo  In  <ieor|U 
rt»  very  judlclouHly  eompowd 
)urpo«e,  being  partly  Miliury 
«tlc.    General  W  ilUam  Cm- 
well  known  to  all  the  Southern 
I  and  humane  warrior,  wdthe 
.  Scherraerhom,  of  New-York, 
missionary  laborer,  compowd 
.   and  it  had  all  the  buc««8 
cnt  cxi)cctcd. 

)f  1835-'30,  a  treaty  wm  ni^ 
tho  CherokooB,  making  cknn 
their  posscssiona  east  of  the 
id  tho  whole,  and  n^\w\  t.  p 
10  half  tribe  beyond  that  rivtr. 
ion  paid  them  was  ample,  »nJ 
)ncycd  consideratidn,  they  bl 
snts,  founded  in  views  of  thiir 
,  make  tho  removal.    These  ij. 
o  set  out  by  themselves  in  tht 
ho  treaty,  and  were  declared  to 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
residence  within  the  settled  jftm 
States;  and  to  reunite  their p^. 
r  those  who  had  crossed  the  Mis- 1 
\o  live  in  a  country  beyond  ike  i 
ite  sovereignties,  and  where  tk 
h  and  enjoy  a  government  of  tkir 
erpotuato  a  state  of  society,  which 
t  consonant  with  their  views,habi& 
,  and  which  might  tend  to  thcitia- 
jrt  and  their  advancement  in  civili- 
se were  sensible  reasons  for  dcsirii? 
[d,  added  to  the  moneyed  considcn- 1 
immensely  desirable  to  thelndiiE 
onsideration  was  five  millions  ot 
1  added  to  stipulations  to  pay  for 
lents  on  the  cededlands-todctnji 
of  removal  to  their  new  homeslel 
ississippi-to  subsist  them  for  o« 
beir  arrival-to  commute  ecWI 
Lutics-to  allow  pre^mpt'o^^*^! 
•ves-with  some  liberal  grots  Kl 
Congress,  for  the  sake  of  q«ml 

-and  some  large  departments^- 
,ounted,in.the  whole,  to moreu 

ons  of  dollars!  Being  atoos. 
.irsingle  extinction  ot  Indian  ti« 
'of  two  States,  as  the  whokP«. 
(ianacost!  And  this  in  ad  .w« 
P,  of  acres  granted  for^-. 
,ing  a  larger  and  a  better  l« 


jlj»n  the  ono  they  had  loft.  Considered  u  a 
uiofieyed  transaolion,  tho  advantage  was  alto- 
gether and  out  of  all  proportion,  on  the  side  of 
the  Indians ;  but  relief  to  the  Stotc«,  and  quiet 
to  the  Indians,  and  tho  completion  of  a  wise  and 
humane  policy,  were  overruling  oimsiderations, 
which  sanctioned  tho  cnormitj       tho  amount 

paid.  ,     - 

Advantageous  as  this  treaty  wa.'  to  tho  In- 

aians,  and  desirable  as  it  was  to  both  parties,  it 
jj  earnestly  ojiposed  in  tho  Senate ;  and  only 
fived  by  ono  vote.    Tho  discontented  party  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  the  intnisivo  counsellors, 
and  party  spirit,  pursued  it  to  ^V'ashington  city, 
m\  organized  an  opposition  to  it,  headed  by  the 
great  chiefs  then  opiwscd  to  the  administration 
of  General  Jackson— Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster, 
uid  Mr.  Calhoun.    Immediately  after  tho  treaty 
was  communicated  to  tho  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
sented a  memorial  and  protest  against  it  from 
the  "Cherokee  nation,"  as  they  were  entitled  by 
the  faction  that  protested ;  and  also  memorials 
from  several  individual  Cherokees;  all  which 
were  printed  and  referred  to  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Aflhirs,  and  duly  considered 
when  the  merits  of  tho  treaty  came  to  bo  ex- 
amined.  Tho  examination  was  long  and  close, 
eitending  at  intervals  for  nearly  three  months 
-from  March  7th  to  tho  end  of  May— and  as- 
iiiming  very  nearly  a  complete  party  aspect. 
On  the  18th  of  May  Mr.  Clay  made  a  motion 
which,  as  disclosing  tho  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  tho  treaty,  deserves  to  bo  pet  out  in  its 
own  words.    It  was  a  motion  to  reject  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  and  to  adopt  this  resolve 
in  its  place:  "That  tho  instnmient  of  writing, 
purporting  to  bo  a  treaty  concluded  at  New 
Echota  on  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  between 
the  United  States  and  tho  chiefs,  head  men  and 
people  of  the  Cherokee  trilxj  of  Indians,  and  the 
supplementary  articles  thereto  annexed,  wci-c 
not  made  and  concluded  by  authority,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cherokee  tribo,  competent  to  bind 
jit;  and, therefore,  without  reference  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  said  agreement  and  sup- 
plementary articles,  the  Senate  cannot  consent 
|to  and  advise  the  ratification  thereof,  a.s  a  valid 
!aty,  binding  upon  the  Cherokee  tribe  or  na- 
ion;"  concluding  with  a  recommendation  to 
Ihe  President  to  treat  again  with  the  Cherokees 
it  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  whole,  or  any  of 
i'lr  possessions  on  this  side  of  that  river. 

Vol.  I.— 40 


The  vote  on  thia  rewolvo  and  recommendation 
was,  29  yeas  to  15  nays ;  and  it  requiring  two- 
thirtlB  to  adopt  it,  it  was,  of  course,  lost.    But  it 
showed  that  tho  treaty  itself  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  would  actually  be  lost, 
in  a  vote,  as  tho  Senate  then  stood.    The  whole 
number  of  tho  Senate  wan  forty-eight;  only 
forty-four  had  voted.    There  were  four  membeni 
absent,  and  unless  two  of  these  could  be  got  in, 
and  vote  with  the  friends  of  tho  treaty,  and  n« 
ono  got  in  on  the  other  side,  tho  treaty  was  re- 
jected.   It  was  a  close  pinch,  and  made  mo  re- 
collect what  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Ilondolph 
say,  that  there  were  always  members  to  get  out 
of  the  way  at  a  pinching  vote,  or  to  lend  a  hand 
at  a  pinching  vote.    Fortunately  the  four  ab- 
acnt  senators  were  classified  as  friends  of  tho 
administration,  and  two  of  them  came  in  to  our 
side,  the  other  two  refusing  to  go  to  the  other 
side :  thus  saving  tho  treaty  by  ono  vote.    The 
vote  stood,  thirty-ono  for  tho  treaty,  fifteen 
against  it ;  and  it  was  only  saved  by  a  strong 
Northern  vote.    The  yeas  wete :  Messrs.  Benton 
of  Missouri ;  Black  of  Mississippi ;  Brown  of 
North  Carolina;   Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania; 
Cuthbert  of  Georgia ;  Ewing  of  Illinois ;  Golds- 
borough  of  Maryland ;  Grundy  of  Tennessee ; 
Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Hubbard  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Kent  of  Maryland ;  King  of  Alabama ; 
King  of  Georgia;  Linn  of  Missouri;  McKean 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Mangum  of  North  Carolina ; 
Moore  of  Alabama ;  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Nilcs  of 
Connecticut ;  Preston  of  South  Carolina ;  Rives 
of  Virginia ;  Robinson  of  Illinois ;  Ruggles  and 
Shcpley  of  Maine ;  N.  P.  Tallmadge  of  New- 
York;  Tipttm  of  Illinois ;  Walker  of  Mississip- 
pi ;  Wall  of  New  .Jersey ;  White  of  Tennessee  j 
and  Wright  of  New-York — 31.    The  nays  were : 
Messrs.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina;  Clay  of 
Kentucky;  Clayton  of  Delaware;  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky ;  Davis  of  Massachusetts ;  Ewing  of 
Ohio ;  Leigh  of  Virginia ;  Naudain  of  Delaware , 
Porter  of  Louisiana;    Prentiss   of   Vermont; 
Robbins  of  Rhode  Island ;   Southard  of  New 
Jersey ;  Swift  of  Vermont ;  Tomlinson  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Webster  of  Massachusetts — 15.. 
Thus  tho  treaty  was  barely  saved.    One  vote 
less  in  its  favor,  cr  one  more  against  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  lost.    Two  members  were  ab- 
sent.   If  either  had  come  in  and  voted  with  the 
opposition,  it  would  have  been  lost    It  was 
saved  by  the  free  State  vote— by  the  fourteen 
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tree  State  afSrmatiye  votes,  which  precisely  ba- 
lanced and  neutralized  the  seven  slave  State 
negatives.  If  any  one  of  these  fourteen  had 
voted  with  the  negatives,  or  even  been  absent  at 
the  vote,  the  treaty  would  have  been  lost ;  and 
thus  the  South  is  indebted  to  the  North  for  tliis 
most  important  treaty,  which  completed  the 
relief  of  the  Southern  States — the  Ohickasaws, 
Creeks  and  Choctaws  having  previously  agreed 
to  remove,  and  the  treaties  with  them  (except 
with  the  Creeks)  having  been  ratified  without 
'serious  opposition. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  for  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees  was  one  of  the  most  difiScult 
and  delicate  questions  which  w,  ever  had  to 
manage,  and  in  which  success  seemed  to  bo  im- 
possible up  to  the  last  moment.  It  was  a 
Southern  question,  involving  an  extension  of 
slavery,  and  was  opposed  by  all  three  of  the 
great  opposition  leaders ;  who  only  required  a 
minority  of  one  third  to  make  good  their  point. 
At  best,  it  required  a  good  Northern  vote,  in 
addition  to  the  undivided  South,  to  carry  the 
treaty  5  but,  with  the  South  divided,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite  number 
to  make  up  for  that  defection ;  yet  it  was  done, 
and  done  at  the  very  time  that  the  systematic 
plam  had  commenced,  to  charge  the  Northern 
States  with  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South.  And  I,  who  write  history,  not  for  ap- 
plause, but  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  which 
it  afibrds,  gather  up  these  dry  details  from  the 
neglected  documents  in  which  they  lie  hidden, 
and  bring  them  forth  to  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  all  candid  and  impartial  men,  that 
they  may  see  the  just  and  fraternal  spirit  in 
which  the  free  State?  then  acted  towards  their 
brethren  of  the  South.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  curious  contrast,  that,  in  the  very 
moment  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeing  cause  for 
Southern  alarm  lest  the  North  should  abolish 
slavery  in  the  South,  the  Northern  senators 
were  extending  the  area  of  slavery  in  Georgia 
by  converting  Indian  soil  into  slave  soil :  and 
that  against  strenuous  exertions  made  by  him- 
wlf. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

EXTENSION  OP  TI?E  MI880UEI  BOtnjDAET. 

This  was  a  measure  of  great  moment  to  Missouri 
and  full  of  difficulties  in  itself,  and  requiring  a 
double  process  to  accomplish  it — an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  boundary,  and  an  Indian 
treaty  to  remove  the  Indians  to  a  new  iiome. 
It  was  to  extend  the  existing  boundary  of  the 
State  so  as  to  include  a  triangle  between  tlicei- 
isting  line  and  the  Missouri  River,  large  enough 
to  form  seven  counties  of  the  first  class,  and  fe^ 
tile  enough  to  sustain  the  densest  populatioa 
The  difiBculties  were  threefold :  1.  To  maice  still 
larger  a  State  which  was  already  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Union.     2.  To  remove  Indiam 
from  a  possession  which  had  just  been  assigned 
to  them  in  perpetuity.    3.  To  alter  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  in  relation  to  slnve  territorv 
and  thereby  convert  free  soil  into  slave  soil 
The  two  first  difl3cui..:es  were  serious— tl 
third  formidable :  and  in  the  then  state  of  tl 
public  mind  in  relation  to  slave  territory,  thiscn- 1 
largement  of  a  great  slave  State,  and  by  convert- 
ing free  soil  into  slave,  and  impairing  tticcompro- 1 
mise  line,  was  an  almost  impossible  undcrtaldiiK 
and  in  no  way  to  be  accomplished  without  1  ' 
generous  co-operation  from  the  members  of  the  j 
free  States.    They  were  a  majority  in  the  1 
of  Representatives,  and  no  act  of  Congress  could  I 
,   3S  for  altering  the  compromise  line  without  I 
their  aid :  they  were  equal  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
no  treaty  for  thb  removal  of  the  Indians  could  I 
be'  ratified  except  by  a  concurrence  of  tfsl 
thirds.    And  all  these  difiiculties  to  beorer-f 
come  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  in 
with   angry  debates  upon  abolition 
transmission  of  incendiary  publications, imputed! 
designs  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  the  appeaiauti 
of  the  criminating  article  in  South  Carolina  e»l 
titled  the  "  Crises,"  announcing  a  Southern  cob-I 
vcntion  and   a  secession  if  certain  Northenl 
States  did  not  suppress  the  abolition  societiaj 
within  their  limits  within  a  lin.'.Jad  time. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  discoi'raging  obsticlei| 
the  two  Missouri  senators,  Messrs.  Benton  1 
Linn,  commenced  their  operations.   The  f 
step  was  to  procure  a  bill  for  the  alteratioaJ 
the  compromise  line  and  the  extension  of  ll 
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boonduy :  it  was  obtained  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  reported  by  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton 
of  Delaware:  and  passed  the  Senate  without 
niaterial  opposition.    It  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;   and  found  there  no  serious 
opposition  to  its  passage.    A  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  to  whom  the 
country  had  been  assigned,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  requisite  two  thirds.    And  this,  besides  do- 
ing an  act  of  generous  justice  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  was  the  noble  answer  which  Northern 
members  gave  to  the  imputed  design  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  States !  actually  extending  it ! 
and  by  an  addition  equal  in  extent  to  such  States 
as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  by  its  fer- 
tility equal  to  one  of  the  third  class  of  States. 
And  this  accomplished  by  the  extraordinary 
process  of  altering  a  compromise  line  intended 


CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

ADMISSION  OP  THE  STATES  OP  ARKANSAS  AND 
MICHIGAN  INTO  THE  UNION. 

These  two  young  States  had  applied  to  Congress 
for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  convention, 
and  form  State  constitutions,  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  Union.  Congress  refused  to 
pass  the  acts,  and  the  people  of  the  two  territo^ 
ries  held  the  convention  by  their  own  authority, 
formed  their  constitutions — sent  copies  to  Con- 
gress, praying  admission  as  States.  They  both 
applied  at  this  session,  and  the  proceedings  on 
their  respective  applications  were  simultaneous 
in  Congress,  though  in  separate  bills.  That  of 
Michigan  was  taken  up  first,  and  had  been 


tobe  perpetual,  and  the  reconversion  of  soil  which   brought  before  each  House  in  a  message  from 
liadbeen  slave,  and  made  free,  back  again  from   the  President  in  these  words: 

"By  the  act  of  the  11th  of  January,  1805, 
all  that  part  of  thelnuian  Territory  lying  north 
of  a  line  drawn  duo  '  east  from  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  until  it  shall 
intersect  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  a  lino  drawn 
from  the  said  soutlierly  bend,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  lake,  to  its  northern  extremity,  and 
thence,  due  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,'  was  erected  into  a  Kepavato 
Territory,  by  the  name  of  Michigan.  The  Ter- 
ritory comprised  within  tlicse  limits  being  part 
of  .the  district  of  country  described  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  1.3th  of  July,  1787,  which  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  any  of  the  States  into 
which  the  same  should  be  divided  should  have 


free  to  slave.   And  all  this  when,  had  there  been 
the  least  disposition  to  impede  the  proper  exten- 
sion of  a  slave  State,  there  were  plausible  reasons 
enough  to  cover  an  opposition,  in  the  serious 
objections  to  enlarging  a  State  already  the  lar- 
gest in  tlie  Union— to  removing  Indians  again 
from  c  homo  to  which  they  had  just  been  re- 
moved under  a  national  pledge  of  no  more  remov- 
als-and  to  disturbing  the  compromise  line  of 
1820  on  which  the  Missouri  question  had  been 
settled  i  and  the  line  between  free  and  slave  ter- 
ritory fixed  for  national  reasons,  to  remain  for 
ever.  The  author  of  tliis  View  wa^-  part  and 
parcel  of  all  that  transaction — remembers  well 
!  anxiety  of  the  State  to  obtain  the  extension 
-her  joy  at  obtaining  it — the  gratitude  which  all 
felt  to  the  Northern  members  without  whose 
i  aid  it  could  not  have  been  done ;  aiid  whose 
1  magnanimous  assistance  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances he  now  records  as  one  of  the  proofs 
-(this  work  contains  many  others) — of  the  wil- 
I  lingness  of  the  non-slaveholdlng  part  of  the  Union 
I  to  be  jus'  andg(.:i'jrov;3  to  their  slaveholding 
I  brethren,  even  in  disregard  of  cherished  prcj  udiccs 
I  and  offensive  criminations.    It  was  the  second 
I  great  proof  to  this  effect  at  this  identical  session, 
1  the  ratification  of  the  Georgia  Cherokee  treaty 
[Uiiii;  the  other. 


sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  such  State 
should  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  '  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  i>er- 
manent  constitution  and  State  government,  pro- 
vided the  constitution  and  govemir.ent  so  to  be 
formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles,'  the 
inliabiti.nts  thereof  have,  during  the  present 
year,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  rifrht  secured  by  tlio 
ordinance,  fomiid  a  constitution  and  State 
government.  That  instrument,  together  with 
various  other  documents  connected  therewith, 
has  b(!cn  transmitted  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  Congress,  to  whom  the  power 
and  duty  of  adniitt  ng  new  Suites  into  tho 
Union  exclusively  apper^rjiis ;  and  the  whole 
are  herewith  communicated  for  your  early  deci- 
sion." 

The  application  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Ikuton  tho  chairman ;  and  a  memo- 
rial, entitled  from  the  '  Legislature  of  Michigan," 
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was  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  though 
objected  to  by  some  senators  as  purporting  to 
come  from  a  State  which,  as  yet,  had  no  exist- 
ence. But  the  objection  was  considered  by 
others  as  being  one  of  form — that  it  might  bo 
considered  as  coming  from  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan— and  was  not  even  material  in  that  point 
of  view,  as  the  question  was  already  before  the 
Senate  on  the  President's  Message.  Some 
objection  was  also  made  to  the  Iwundaries,  as 
being  .too  large,  iin'  as  trenching  upon  those  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  A  bill  was  reported  for  the 
admission  of  the  State,  in  support  of  which  Mr. 
Benton  said,  the  committee  had  included  in  the 
proposed  limits  a  considerable  portion  of  terri- 
tory on  the  northwest,  and  had  estimated  the 
superficial  contents  of  the  State  at  00,000  square 
miles.  The  territory  attached  coi^ained  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  ludian  ]X)pulation.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  her  largo  and  strong, 
being  a  frontier  State  both  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  should  have  a 
large  front  on  Lake  Superior.  The  principal 
points  of  objection,  of  a  permanent  character, 
wore,  that  the  proceedings  of  th.e  people  were 
revolutionary,  in  forming  a  constitution  without 
a  previous  act  of  Congress  ;  and  Jier  constitution 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  United  States  in 
admitting  aliens  to  vote  before  naturalization. 
To  the  lust  it  was  answered  that  she  had 
applied  for  an  act  of  Congress  two  years  ago, 
and  was  denied  b^'  the  then  dominant  party,  and 
(liat  it  was  contradictory  to  object  to  her,  for 
not  having  that  which  had  been  refused  to  be 
given ;  and  on  the  second,  that  the  same  thivr 
liad  been  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On 
the  latter  point  Mr.  Buchanan  said: 

'"  Michigan  confined  herself  to  such  residents 
and  inhabitants  of  her  territory  as  wore  thei-c 
at  the  signing  of  her  constitution  ;  and  to  those 
alono  slie  extended  the  right  of  sutfi'agp.  Now, 
wo  liad  admitted  Ohio  and  Illinois  into  this 
Union ;  two  sister  States,  of  v;honi  wo  ought 
certiimly  to  be  very  proud.  He  would  i-efer  sena- 
tors to  the  provision  in  th'.'  constitution  of  Ohio 
on  that  subject.  By  it,  ail  white  male  inhabit- 
ants, twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
having  resided  one  year  in  the  State,  arc  entitled 
to  vote.  Jlichignn  had  jnade  the  proper  dis- 
tinction ;  she  had  very  i,roi)erly  confined  the 
ilective  francliise  to  inh!il)itiuit8  within  tlie  State 
at  tlic  time  of  the  a.loi)tion  of  her  constitution  ; 
but  Oliio  Iiad  given  tlio  ri^ht  of  ,-«ufir.age  as  to 
all  future  time  to  ill  her  white  inlmbifunts  over 
the  ago  of  twenty-jno  years }  a  case  embracing 


all  time  to  come,  and  not  limited  as  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  Michigan.  He  had  understood  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  her  constitution,  Ohio 
repealed  this  providion  by  law.    He  d'      rj 
know  whether  this  was  so  or  not ;  but 
was,  as  plain  as  the  English  language  oould 
make  it,  that  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of 
Ohio,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  her  elections.    Well,  what 
had  Illinois  done  in  this  matter?    Ho  would 
read  an  extract  from  her  constitution,  by  whicli 
it  would  appear  that  only  six  months'  prcviouf 
residence  was  required  to  acquire  the  right  of 
suffrage.      The    constitution    of  Illinois  wis 
therefore  still  broader  and  more  liberal  than 
that  of  Ohio.    There,  in  all  elections,  all  white 
male  inhabitants. above  the  ago  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six  months 
previous  to  the  election,  shall  ebjoy  the  rights 
of  an  elector.  Now,  sir,  it  had  been  made  a  nut- 
ter of  preference  by  settlers  to  go  to  -Illinois, 
instead  of  the  other  new  States,  where  thev 
must  become  citizens  before  they  could  vote; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  senators  from  Illinois 
whether  this  was  not  now  the  case,  and  whether 
any  man  could  not  now  vote  in  that  State  after 
a  six  months'  residence. 
•'  rSIr.  Robinson  said  that  such  was  the  fact,] 
"  Now,  here  were  two  constitutions  of  Statos, 
the  senator  from  one  of  which  was  most  mn- 
nuouslj'  opposed  to  the  admission  of  llichijtai), 
who  had  not  extended  the  right  of  Riiffrajre  a< 
far  as  was  done  by  either  of  them.    Pid  Michi- 
gan do  right  in  thus  fixing  t'ie  elective  fr,ir.- 
chise?    He  contended  that  she  did  act  ligiil; 
and  if  she  had  not  acted  .so,  she  would  not  Live 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  very 
letter,   of   the   ordinance   of   1787.    Michipii 
took  the  right  ground,  while  tiic  States  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois  went  back  in  making  perpetual  in 
their  constitnt;on  what  was  coiit;iiiied  iu  f!if 
ordin.once.    AVhen  Congress  admitted  tlieraaii'i 
Indiana  on  th.is  principle,  he  tliouglit  it  vtry 
ungracious  in  any  of  their  seniitors  or  repre- 
sentatives to  declare  that  Micliigan  sliould  no: 
be  admitted,  because  she  has  extended  tlierifrht 
of  sullrago  to  the  few  persons  within  litr  limits 
at  the  adoption  of  her  constitution.    He  f.lt 
inelined  to  go  a  good  deal  fui  ther  into  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  he  was  ex;.ecdingly  anxious  that 
the  decision  should  be  made  soon,  lie  would  not ; 
extend  his  remarks  any  further.    It  appeared 
to  him  that  an  amendment  might  ven-  well  k 
made  to  this  bill,  re(iuiring  that  the  assent  of  | 
the  people  of  Michigan  shall  be  given  to  i' 
change  of  bound.ary.    He  did  hope  that  hy  this  I 
bill  ail  objections  would  be  removed ;  and  tl'Ji 
this  State,  m  ready  to  rush  into  our  amis.  woalJ  [ 
not  be  repulsed,  because  of  the  absence  of  sma 
formalities,  which,  |)erhaps,  were  very  proper,  | 
but  certainly  not  indispensable. 

On  the  other  point,  that  of  a  revolutionii]  | 
movement,  Mr.  Buchanan  answered: 
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L  Buchanan  answered: 


"I  think  their  course  is  clearly  justifiable; 
but  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong  or  unusual  in 
it  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  Con- 
eress.    For  three  years,  they  have  been  rapping 
at  your  door,  and  asking  for  the  consent  of  Con- 
(3^89  to  form  a  constitution,  and  for  admission 
lito  the  Union ;  but  their  petitions  have  not 
i)cetf  heeded,  and  have  been  treated  with  neglect. 
Not  being  able  to  be  admitted  in  the  way  they 
soucht  they  have  been  forced  to  take  their  own 
course,' and  stand  upon  their  rights— rights  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  constitution  and  a  solemn 
irrepealable  ordinance.     They  have  taken  the 
census  of  the  territory ;   they  have  formed  a 
constitution,  elected  their  ofBcers,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  a  State  government  is  ready  to  be 
out  ill  operation:  they  are  only  awaiting  your 
Mtion.   Having  assumed  this  attitude,  they  now 
demand  admission  as  a  matter  of  right :  they 
demand  it  as  an  act  of  justice  at  your  hands. 
Are  they  now  to  be  i-epelled,  or  to  be  told  that 
they  must  retra^  their  steps,  and  come  into  the 
Union  in  the  way  they  at  first  sought  to  do,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  Cbngress  ?   Sir, 
Hear  the  consequences  of  such  a  decision;  I 
tremble  at  an  act  of  such  injustice." 


"It  was  worthy  of  notice,  that,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  two  great  questions  for  the 
admission  of  two  States,  the  people  of  those 
States  were  so  slightly  affected  by  the  exer- 
tions that  had  been  made  to  disturb  and  ulcer- 
ate the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
as  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  senators  who 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  opinions  on  that 
subject  difTerent  from  those  held  by  the  States 
whose  interests  they  were  charged  with.    Thus, 
the  people  of  Arkansas  had  put  their  application 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  representing  a 
non-slaveholding  State;  and  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan had  put  their  application  into  the  hands  of 
a  senator  (himself)  coming  from  a  State  where 
the  institutions  of  slavery  existed ;  affording  a 
most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  total  impo^ 
tence  of  all  attempts  to  agitate  and  ulcerate  the 
public  mind  on  the  worn-out  subject  of  slavery. 
He  would  further  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
abolition  question  seemed  to  have  died  out; 
there  not  having  been  a  single  presentation  of  a 
petition  on  that  subject,  since  the  general  jail 
delivery  ordered  by  the  Senate." 


The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  rather  a  close 
vote— twenty-four  to  eighteen ;  the  latter  being 
all  senators  in  the  opposition.    It  then  went  to 
the  House  of  Keprcscntatives  for  concurrence. 
From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  new  States, 
it  liad  been  the  practice  to  admit  a  free  and 
slave  State  together,  or  alternately,  so  r. ;  ;<- 
keep  up  a  numerical  equilibrium  between  tl..  ,.i 
-a  practice  resulting  from  some  flight  jealousy 
existing,  from  the  beginning,  bet\t'een  the  two 
classes  of  States.    In  1820,  when  the  Missouri 
controversy  inflamed  that  jealous}-,  t'-^  State  of 
Masfachusetts  divided  herself  to  tiiriush  terri- 
tory for  the  formation   of  a  new  free  State 
(Maine)  to  balance  Missouri;  and  the  acls  of 
Congress /or  the  admission  of  both,  were  passed 
contemporaneousl}-,  March,  1820.    Now,  in  1830, 
ffhen  tho  slave  question  again  was  much  in- 
flamed, and  a  State  of  each  kind  to  be  admitted, 
the  proceedings  for  that  purpose  were  kept  as  j 
nearly  together  as  possible,  not  to  include  them  ; 
in  the  same  bill.    The  moment,  then,  that  the 
Michigan  bill  had  passed  the  Senate,  that  of 
Arkaiisas  was  taken  up,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  to  whom  the  Arkansas  application  had 
been  confided,  as  that  of  Micliigan  had  been  to  Mr. 
Iknton.    This  latter  senator  alluded  to  this  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that  the  people  of  these  young 
States  had  no  fear  of  trusting  their  rights  and 
interests  to  the  care  of  senators  difluring  from 
themselves  on  the  slavery  question.    He  said : 


Mr.  Swift,  of  Vermont,  could  not  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Arkansas,  because  the  constitution 
of  the  State  sanctioned  perpetual  slavery  ;  and 
said: 

"  That,  although  he  felt  every  disposition  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  the  new  State  into  t'le 
Union,  yet  tiiere  were  operative  reasons  under 
which  he  must  vote  against  it.  On  looking  at 
tlie  constitution  submitted  by  Arkar  ias,  he  found 
that  they  had  made  the  institution  of  slavery 
jKi petual ;  and  to  this  he  could  never  give  his 
assent.  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  tho  bill,  but  had  merely  risen  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  Buchanan  felt  himself  bound  by  the  Mis- 
souri coniproniise  to  vote  for  the  admission,  and 
pointed  out  the  ameliorating  feature  in  the  con- 
B .  itution  which  guaranteed  the  right  of  jury  trials 
to  slaves ;  and  said : 

"That,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  this  constitu- 
tion was  more  liberal  than  the  constitution  of 
any  of  the  ;  i.ivcholding  States  that  had  been  ad- 
mittuil  into  the  Union.    It  preserved  the  very 
words  of  the  other  constitutions,  in  regard  to 
slavery ;  but  'here  were  other  provisions  in  it  in 
favor  of  tho  shives,  and  among  them  a  provision 
!  which  secured  to  tlicm  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury ;  thus  imttinp;  tliem,  in  that  particular,  on 
an  equal  fooling  with  the  whites.    He  considor- 
i  ed  the  compromise  which  had  been  made,  when 
I  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  naving 
i  settled  the  question  as  to  slavery  in  the  new 
!  South  Western  States ;  and  tho  committee,  there- 
I  fore,  did  not  deem  it  right  to  interfere  with  the 
i  question  of  slavery  in  Arkansas." 
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Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Vermont,  opposed  the  admis- 
siou,  on  account  of  the  "revolutionary"  manner 
In  which  the  State  had  held  her  convention,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  a  previous  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  because  her  constitution  had  given 
perpetual  sanction  to  slavery ;  and,  referring  to 
the  reasons  which  iu'Juccd  him  to  vote  against 
the  admission  of  Michigan,  said: 

"  That  ho  must  also  vote  against  the  admission 
of  Arkansas.  He  viewed  the  movements  of 
these  two  territories,  with  regard  to  thejr  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  as  d(  cidedly  revolution- 
ary, forming  their  constitution  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Congress,  and  importunate'y 
knocking  at  its  doors  for  admission.  The  olj- 
jections  he  had  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas, 
particularly,  were,  that  she  had  formed  her  con- 
stitution without  the  previous  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  that  constitution  had  niide  slavery 
perpetual,  as  noticed  by  his  collciguo.  He  re- 
gretted that  ho  was  compelled  to  veto  against 
this  bil! ;  but  he  couid  not,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  spoke  more  fully  on  the 
objectionable  point  than  other  senators,  justifying 
the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory,  when 
amounting  to  G0,000  to  meet  and  form  their  own 
constitution — regretting  the  slavery  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  Arkansas,  but  refusing  to 
vote  against  her  on  tliat  account,  as  she  was  not 
restrained  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nor  had 
entered  into  agreement  against  slavery.  He 
said: 

"  Before  I  record  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  under  consideration,  I  must  ask  the 
indulf^enco  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment,  while  I 
offer  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  govern  me  in 
the  vote  I  shall  give.  Being  one  of  the  repre- 
eentatives  of  a  free  State,  and  believing  slavery 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  on  the 
subject,  both  here  and  by  those  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  1  have  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Arkansas,  on  the  ground  that  slavery  is 
recognized  in  that  constitution,  and  settled  and 
established  ds  a  fundamental  principle  in  her 
government.  I  object  to  tiie  existence  of  this 
principle  forming  u  part  of  the  organic  law  in 
any  State ;  and  I  would  vote  a?;ainst  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas,  as  a  men  er  of  this  Union, 
if  I  believed  I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
wrong,  in  a  moml  sense,  with  which  I  view 
slavery,  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  do  this, 
did  I  not  consider  my  political  obligations,  and 
the  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  I  owe  to 
the  constitution  under  which  I  now  net,  clearly 
require  of  me  the  vote  I  shall  give.  I  hold  that 
any  portion  of  American  citizens,  who  may  re- 
lido  on  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 


States,  whenever  their  numbers  shall  amount  to 
that  which  would  entitle  them  to  a  representa< 
tion  in  the  House*  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, hDve  the  right  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  and  to  b« 
admitted  into  >.ie  Union  whenever  they  ghali  so 
apply ;  and  they  are  not  bound  to  wait  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  first  instance,  except 
there  is  some  (Compact  or  agreement  requiring 
them  to  do  so.  I  place  this  right  upon  the 
broad,  and,  I  consider,  indisputable  grountL  tbat 
all  persons,  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  are  entitled  to  equal  privilcpes  • 
and  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  high  gratification 
to  us  here,  that,  in  every  portion,  even  tlie  most 
remote,  of  our  country,  our  people  are  anxious 
to  obtain  this  high  privilege  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible.  It  furnishes  clear  proof  that  the  Union 
18  highly  esteemed,  and  has  its  foundation  detp 
in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
power  is  given  to  Congress  to  a^iniit  new  States 
into  the  Union.     It  is  in  the  .character  of  a 
State  that  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  inhabitin; 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  State?! 
must  apply  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ■  a 
State  government  and  constitution  must  fir.^t'lK; 
formed.    It  is  not  necessary  for  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  I  doubt  whether  Con^rc^s  lia.' 
such  power,  to  prescribe  the  mode  l)y  which  tlic 
people  shall  form  a  State  constitution;  and.  fur 
this  plain  reason,  that  Congress  would  be  en- 
tirely incomi)ctent  to  the  exercise  of  any  coercive 
power  to  carry  into  oti'cct  the  mode  they  niii-ht 
prescribe.    I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  against  tiie 
admission  of  Arkansas  into  tho  Union,  on  tlie 
ground  that  there  was  no  previoii.s  act  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  holding  of  her  convention. 
Asa  member  of  Congress,  1  will  not  look  It- 
yonJ  the  constitution  that  has  been  presenttd. 
I  have  no  right  to  presume  it  was  formed  by  in- 
competent pe.  sons,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  ex- 
press the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  peojilo  of 
that  country.     It  is  true  that  the  United  ^Matts 
shall  gu.irantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  .i 
republican  form  of  government :  meaning,  in  my 
judgment,  that  Congress  shall  not  pcpnitanv 
power  to  establish,  in  any  State,  a  j' r  cmnient 
without  the  assent  of  the  people  of  such  .S'tatc; 
and  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  wo  rcnicraU'r  here, 
also,  that  that  guaranty  is  to  the  State,  and  not 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  government  by  tlic 
people  of  the  State ;  but  should  it  be  aclniiited 
tliat  Congress  can  look  into  tlie  coustitulion 
of  a  State,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  characar. 
before  such  State  is  admitted  into  theVnio.n, 
yet  I  contend  that  Congress  caiuiot  object  to  ii 
for  the  wani  of  a  republican  form,  if  it  contains 
the  g;reat  principle  that  all  power  is  inherent  ia 
the  people,  and  that  the  government  drew  all  its 
just  powers  from  the  governed. 

" The  people  of  the  teiritory  of  Arkiuisas, 
having  formed  for  themselves  a  State  govern-  ] 
ment,  having  presented  their  constitution  f.,' 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  that  constiiutioi  I 
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being  republican  in  its  form,  and  believing  thftt 
the  people  who  prepared  and  sent  this  constitu- 
tion here  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitle 
them  to  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  be 
lieving,  also,  that  Congress  has  no  right  or  power 
to  regtilate  the  system  of  police  these  people 
lave  established  for  them!^ulve,«,  and  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  not  operating  on   them,  nor 
have  they  entered  into  any  agreement  with  the 
United  States  that  slavery  should  not  be  admit- 
ted in  their  State,  have  the  right  to  choose  this 
lot  for  tliemselves,  though  I  regret  that  they 
made  this  choice.     Vet,  believing  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  interfere  w  ith  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  prescribe 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  considered  property 
in  the  different  States,  or  by  what  tenure  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  shall  'lo  holden,  but  that  all 
these  are  exclusively  questions  of  State  policy, 
I  cannot,  as  a  member  of  tliis  body,  refuse  my 
vote  to  admit  this  State  into  the  Union,  because 
her  constitution  recognizes  the  right  and  exist- 
ence of  slavery." 

Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  of  Louisiana,  would 
vote  against  the  admission,  on  account  of  the 
'revolutionary"  proceedings  of  the  people  in 
the  formation  of  their  constitution,  without  a 
previous  act  of  .Congress.    It  is  believed  that 
Mr,  Clay  voted  upon  the  same  ground.    There 
were  hut  six  votes  against  the  admission ;  name- 
ly; Mr.  Clay,  Sir.  Knight  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Porter  Mr.  Prentiss,  Mr.  Robbins  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Mr.  .Swift.    It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Robbins  and  Mr.  Knight  voted  on  the  same 
ground  with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Porter.    So,  the 
bill  was  easily  passed,  and  the  two  bills  went 
together  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
they  gave  rise  to  proceedings,  tho  interest  of 
which  still  survives,  and  ii  knowledge  of  which, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary.     The  two  bills 
were  made  the  sjKxiial  order  for  the  same  day, 
■ffednesuay,  the  8th  of  June,  Congress  being  to 
adjourn  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and  the  Michigan 
bill  having  priorit}-  on  the  calendar,  as  it  had 
first  passed  the  Senate.    Mr.  Wi-se,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  announcement  of  the  Michigan  bill,  from 
the  chair,  as  the  business  before  the  House, 
moved  to  postpone  it3  consideration  until  the 
ensuing  Monday,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
Arkansas  bill.    Sir.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  ob- 
jected to  the  motion,  and  said : 

''He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  position  of  the  two  bills  on  the  Speaker's 
tsMe,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  this  po.st[)one- 
luent  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Those  bills  are 
from  the  Senate.    By  the  rules  of  this  House, 


two  I  may  say  three,  questions  will  arise,  to 
•  •  decided  before  they  can  become  a  law,  so  far 
as  this  House  is  concerned.     We  must  first 
order  each  of  these  bills  to  bo  read  a  third  time ; 
the  next  question  then  will  be,  when  shall  the 
'.ill  be  read  a  third  time  ?    And  the  last  question 
Vj  be  decided  will  be,  shall  the  bill  pass  ?    Why 
then,  should  Southern  men  now  make  an  efibrt  to 
give  precedence  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  into  the  Union  ?  If  they  manifest  dis-' 
trust,  must  we  not  expect  that  fears  will  be  enter- 
tamed  by  Northern  members,  that  unreasonable 
opposition  will  be  made  to  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan ?    Let  us  proceed  hai-moniously,  until  we 
iind   that  our  harmony  must  be  interrupted. 
We  shall  lose  nothing  by  so  doing.    If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  be  in  favor  of  reading  a 
third  time  the  Jlichigan  bill,  they  will  order  it 
to  be  done.     After  that  vote  has  been  taken,  we 
can  refuse  to  read  the  bill  a  third  time,  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  then  consider  the  Arkansas  bill,  report  it 
to  the  House,  order  it  to  bo  read  a  third  time,  and 
in  this  order  proceed  to  read  them  each  a  third 
time,  if  a  majority  of  the  House '  e  in  favor  of  that 
proceeding.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  Southern 
men  may  be  taken  by  su,  prise,  if  the  proceeding 
here  respectfully  recommended  be  adopted.    If 
the  friends  of  Arkanscs  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  carry  now  the  motion  to  postpone,  they 
ciin  arrest  at  any  time  the  action  of  the  House 
on  the  Michigan  bill,  until  clear  undubitable  in- 
dications have  been  given  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  is  not  to  be  disregarded." 

These  latter  words  of  .Mr.  Thomn«  revealed 
the  point  of  jealousy  between  some  Southern 
and  Northern  members,  and  brought  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Missouri  compromiw  fully  into  view, 
as  a  question  to  be  tried,    Mr.  Wise,  after  some 
remarks,  modified  his  motion  by  moving  to  re- 
fer both  bills  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  instructions  to 
incorporate  the  two  bill*  in  o  one  bill.    Mr. 
Patton,  of  Virginia,  opposed  ttie  latter  motion, 
,  and  gave  his  reasons  at  length  agai.ist  it.   If  liis 
I  colleague  would  so  modify  his  motion  a*  U/moye 
!  <o  refer  both  bills  to  the  Committee  (A  (htt 
,  *^'hole  House,  without   the   mMnuiUm^^  a6 
would  vot'.'  for  it.     Mr.  Bouldin,  (/f  Vir^.ni*, 
successor  to  Mi.  Randolph,  sai'i : 

"  He  agreed  with  liis  colleague  [^]  r.  Fatton  j  i* 
a  ftict  too  plain  for  any  to  ovcrb/oK,  that  both 
bills  must  be  acted  im  -cparately,  and  that  ono 
must  have  the  pnfi-i  c /j/o*-  in  point  of  time. 
Michigan  had  it  at  that  time-  ho  wa,s  willhi«  't 
shouH  hold  it.  Ifis  colleague  [Mr.  Patc/'ij 
sceii.'  <J  to  think  that  in  the  inciiiient  steps  in  re 
latiou  to  this  bill,  it  wouM  be  well  eno'yh  "io 
suffer  Michigan  to  hold  h'.r  pr-eseot  posi*/'///  j 
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but  that,  before  the  final  passaf^e  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  well  to  requiro  of  the  House  (or  rather 
of  the  non-slayeholding  portion  of  the  Union)  to 
give  Bome  unequivocal  guaranty  to  the  South 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  raised  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  Arkansas  in  regard  to  negro  slavery. 
Mr.  B.  was  willing  to  go  on  with  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Michigan.    He  had  the  most  im- 

{ (licit  confidence  in  the  House,  particularly  al- 
uding  to  the  non-slaveholding  part  of  the  Union, 
that  no  serious  difficulty  would  be  made  as  to 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  in  regard  to  negro 
slavery.  If  there  were  any  serious  difficulties 
to  be  raised  in  the  House  to  the  admission  of 
Arkansas,  upon  the  ground  of  negro  slavery,  he 
wished  immediate  notice  of  it.  If  his  confidence 
was  misplaced,  he  wished  to  bo  corrected  as  soon 
and  as  certainly  ns  possible.  If  thnrc  really  was 
any  intention  in  the  House  of  i.utting  the  South 
under  any  difficulty,  restraint,  limit,  any  shackle 
or enbarrassment  on  the  South  on  account  of 
negro  slavery  (some  gentlemen  said  slavery,  but 
he  said  7iegro  slavery),  ho  wished  to  kn(>iv  it. 
If  there  were  any  individuals  having  such  feeling, 
he  wished  to  know  them ;  he  wislied  to  hear 
their  names  upon  yeas  and  nays.  If  there  were 
a  majority,  he  should  act  promptly,  decisively, 
immediately  upon  it,  and  had  no  doubt  all  the 
South  would  do  the  same.  There  might  be 
some  question  as  to  the  claim  of  non-slavehold- 
ing States  to  stop  the  progress  of  Southern 
habits  and  Southern  influence  Northward.  As 
to  Arkansas,  there  could  be  no  question ;  jyid  if 
seriously  pressed,  such  claims  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  South  as  to  the  object 
of  tliose  who  pressed  them,  or  the  course  to  bo 
pursued  by  them.  Such  a  stand  being  taken  by 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  it  would  make  little 
difference  whether  Michigan  was  in  or  out  of 
this  Union.  He  said  he  would  sit  down,  again 
assuring  the  House,  and  the  gentlemen  particu- 
larly from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  of  his 
entire  confidence  that  no  such  thing  ;v-ouUl  bo 
seriously  attempted  by  any  considerable  num- 
bers of  this  House  ' 

Mr.  '^.ewis,  of  i^orth  Carolina,  took  decided 
ijTOuna  ,11  favor  of  giving  the  Arkansas  bill  the 
i*riority  of  decision ;  r.  '\  expressed  himself  thus : 

"  He  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]  to  lay  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  ]Slichiganintothc  Union 
on  the  table,  until  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkan-sas  should  be  first  passed.  He  should  do 
this,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  were 
dangers,  he  would  not  say  how  great,  which 
beset  Arkansas,  and  which  did  not  beset  Michi- 
gan. The  question  of  slavery  'jould  bo  moved 
as  a  condition  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  and 
it  could  not  as  a  condition  to  the  admission  of 
Michigan.  I  look  upon  the  Arkansas  question 
OS  therefore  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  lor  that 
reason  I  would  give  it  precedence.  Besides,  upon 
kh&del'cate  question  which  may  be  involved  in 


the  admission  of  Arkansas,  we  may  be  the  weakei 
party  in  this  House.  For  that  reason,  if  gentle. 
men  mean  to  oWm  no  obstructions  to  the  admissioQ 
of  Arkansas,  let  them  give  the  assurance  by  help- 
ing the  weaker  party  through  with  the  wcakci 
question.  We  of  the  South  cannot,  and  will  not 
as  I  pledge  myself,  ofler  any^  objections  to  tho 
domestic  institutions  of  Michigan  with  regaM 
to  slavery.  Can  any  gentleman  make  the 
same  pledge  that  no  such  proposition  shall  come 
from  tho  North  1  Besides,  the  two  bills  are  not 
now  on  an  equal  footing.  The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas  mus(  be  sent  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The 
bil.  for  tho  admission  of  Michigan  need  not  ne- 
cessarily go  to  that  committee.  It  will  therefore 
pass  in  perfect  safety,  while  we  shall  be  left  to 
get  Arkansas  along,  through  the  tedious  staj^s 
of  commitment,  as  well  as  we  can.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sutherland]  says 
that  these  two  bills  will  be  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  each  other.  Not,  sir,  if  you  pass  the 
stronger  bill  in  advance  of  the  weaker.  Besides, 
the  North  want  no  hostages  on  this  subject, 
Their  institutions  cannot  be  attacked.  AVe  of 
the  South  want  a  hostage,  to  protect  us  on  a 
delicate  question ;  and  the  effect  of  giving  pre- 
cedence to  the  Michigan  bUl  is  to  deprive  us  of 
that  hostage." 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  tho 
committee  at  length  on  the  subject,  of  which 
only  the  leading  passages  can  bo  given.    He  said; 

"  The  House  has  now  cobtinued  in  session  for 
the  space  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  witliont 
any  interval  of  refreshment  or  rest.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  intentions  of  the  ruling  ma- 
jority. I  see  clearly  that  the  committee  is  re- 
solved to  sit  out  the  debate  on  these  important 
bills  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Union.  Tliis,  it  is  apparent,  the  ma- 
jority have  tho  power  as  well  as  the  right  to  do, 
Whether  it  be  just  and  rea.soiiable,  is  another 
question.  I  shall  not  quarrel,  however,  with 
the  avowed  will  of  the  House.  It  has  done  me 
the  favor  to  hear  mo  with  patience  on  other  oc- 
casions ;  and  I  cannot  render  it  *he  unfit  return 
of  trespassing  on  its  indulgence  at  tliis  unseason- 
able hour,  nor  seek  to  defeat  its  purposes  by 
,'ipeaking  against  time.  But  having  been  charg- 
ed with  sundry  memorials  from  citizens  ot 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  remonstrat- 
ing against  that  clause  in  the  constitution  of 
Arkans.as  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  slaveiy, 
I  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  they  have  k- 
posed  in  mo,  if  I  sull'ered  the  bill  for  tlie  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  to  pass  .vithout  a  word  of  pro- 
testation. Tiro  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  1  ri.se  to  address  the  commitiM 
impel  me  to  brevitj''  and  succinctness ;  but  tlicy 
would  afford  nic  no  justification  foi-  a  passiw 
acquiescence  in  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into 
the  Union,  witli  all  the  sins  of  its  constitution 
upon  its  head. 
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« The  constitution  of  Arkansas,  aa  communi- 
ttted  to  Oongress  in  the  memorial  of  tho  people 
3f  that  Territory,  praying  to  bo  admitted  into 
the  Union,  contains  the  following  clause :  '  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners.     They  shall  have  no 
power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  State  fVom 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  tho  United 
States.'    This  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
Arkansas  is  condemned  by  those  whom  I  re- 
present on  this  occasion  as  anti-republican,  as 
CTong  on  general  principles  of  civil  polity,  and 
as  unjust  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  non-slave- 
holdlng  States.    They  object  to  it  as  being,  in 
effect,  a  provision  to  render  slavery  perpetual  in 
the  new  State  of  Arkansas.    I  concur  in  repro- 
bating such  a  clause.     The  legislature"  of  Ar- 
kansas is  forbidden  to  emancipate  the  slaves  with- 
in its  jurisdiction,  even  though  it  should  be  ready 
to  indemnify  fully  their  owners.    It  is  forbidden 
to  exclude  slaves  from  being  imported  into  the 
State.   I  cannot,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  ratify  or 
sanction  a  constitution  of  government  which 
undertakes  in  this  wa^  to  foreclose  in  advance 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  liberty  for  ever. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  unchangeable  opin- 
ions of  the  North,  without,  in  any  respect,  in- 
vading the  rights,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  South, 
1  my  colleague  [Mr.  Adams],  the  vigilant  ey6  of 
ffiiose  unslc(     ng  mind  there  is  nothing  which 
escapes,  has  moved  an  amendment  of  the  bill  for 
I  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  so 
that,  if  tho  amendment  be  adopted,  the  bill  would 
read  is  follows :    '  The  State  of  Arkansas  is  nd- 
I  mitltd  into  the  Union  upon  the  express  condition 
I  that  the  people  of  the  said  State  shall  never  inter- 
I  fere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
I  within  the  said  State,  nor  shall  they  levy  a  tax 
I  on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
I  the  said  State  ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
I  construed  as  an  assent  by  Congress  [to  the  arti- 
Icle  in  the  constitution  of  the  saj^  State  relating 
llo  slavery  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
lor]  to  all  or  to  any  of  the  propositions  contained  in 
Ith;  ordinance  of  the  said  convention  of  the  people 
lof  Arkansas,  nor  to  deprive  the  said  State  of 
■Arkansas  of  the  same  grants,  subject  to  the  same 
Itcstrictions,  which  were  made  to  tho  State  of 
^lissouri.'    This  amendment  is,  according  to  my 
Ijudgment,  reasonable  aiid  proper  in  itselt  and 
p  very  least  that  any  member  from  the  North 
tan  propose  in  vindication  of  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  himself  and  his  constituents. 

it  is  opposed,  liowever,  by  the  gentleman 

pom  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  with  his  accustomed 

ligor  and  ability.      Ho  alleges  considerations 

wvci'd  to  the  motion.     He  inteiTogatcs  the 

fiends  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  regard  to 

» force,  effect,  and  purposes,  in  terms  which 

!«mto  challenge  response;  or  which,  at  any 

he,  if  not  distinctly  and  promptly  met,  would 

we  the  objc-tions  which  those  interrogatories 

Bpliedly  convey,  to  be  taken  as  confessed  and 


admitted  by  our  significant  silence.  What  may 
be  the  opinions  of  Martin  "Van  Buren  as  to  this 
particular  bill,  what  his  conduct  formerly  in  re- 
ference to  a  similar  case,  is  a  point  concerning 
which  I  can  have  no  controveisy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  I  look  only  to  the  merits 
of  the  qusetion  before  the  committee.  There  is 
involved  in  it  a  principle  which  I  regard  as  im- 
measurably more  important  than  the  opinion 
of  any  individual  in  this  nation,  however  high 
his  present  situation  or  his  possible  destiny — 
the  great  principle  of  conctitutional  freedom. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who,  I  cheerfully 
admit,  is  always  frank  and  honorable  in  his 
course  upon  this  floor,  has  just  declared  that, 
as  a  Southern  man,  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  come  forward  and  take  a  stand  in  behalf  of 
an  institution  of  the  South.  That  institution 
is  slavery.  In  like  manner,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  a&  a  Northern  man,  to  take  a  counter 
stand  in  conservation  of  one  among  tho  dearest 
of  the  institutions  of  the  North.  This  institu- 
tion is  liberty.  It  is  not  to  assail  slavery,  but 
to  defend  liberty,  that  I  speak.  It  is  demanded 
of  us.  Do  you  seek  to  impose  restrictions  on 
Arkansas,  in  violation  of  the  compromise  under 
which  Missouri  entered  the  Union  ?  I  might 
content  myself  with  replying  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  not  a  party  to  that  compro- 
mise. She  never  directly  or  indirectly  asseSed 
to  it.  Most  of  her  Representatives  in  Congress 
voted  against  it.  Those  of  her  Eepresentatives 
who,  regarding  that  compromise  in  the  light  of 
an  act  of  conciliation  important  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Union,  voted  for  it,  were  disa- 
vowed and  denounced  at  home,  and  were  stig- 
matized even  here,  by  a  Southern  member,  as 
over-compliant  towards  the  exactingneas  of  the 
South.  On  the  first  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  made  a  declaration,  which  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  tenor  of  the  declaration  distinctly 
understood  by  the  House  and  by  the  country. 
The  gentleman  gave  it  to  be  known  that,  if 
members  from  the  North  held  themsclvc!-  ijot 
engaged  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise  under 
which  Missouri  entered  into  the  Union,  neither 
would  members  from  the  South  hold  themselves 
engaged  thereby ;  and  that,  if  we  sought  to  im- 
pose restrictions  affecting  slave  property  on  the 
itne  hand,  they  might  be  impelled,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of  the 
North.  I  heard  the  suggestion  with  the  feel- 
ings natural  to  one  born  and  bred  in  a  land  of 
equality  and  freedom.  I  took  occasion  to  pro- 
test, in  the  surprised  impure  of  the  moment, 
against  the  idea  of  putting  resti''ctions  on  liberty 
in  one  quarter  of  tho  Union,  in  letaliation  of  tho 
attempt  to  limit  the  spread  of  slavery  in  an- 
other quarter.  I  held  up  to  view  the  incon- 
sistency and  inconsequence  of  uttering  the 
warmest  eulogiums  on  freedom  one  day,  of 
pouring  out  aspirations  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
might  pervade  tho  universe,  and  at  another 
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time  threatening  the  North  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Slavery  within  its  borders,  if  a  Northern 
member  should  deprecate  the  legal  perpetuation 
of  slavery  in  a  proposed  new  State  of  the  West. 
It  did  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  pertinent 
debate  to  pursue  the  subject  at  that  time ;  and 
I  hare  but  a  single  idea  to  present  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  then  observed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  judge  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  any  of  his  friends  or  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  South,  deliberately  and  soberly 
cherish  the  extraordinary  purpose  which  his 
language  implied.  I  trust  it  was  but  a  hasty 
thought,  struck  out  in  the  ardor  of  debate.  To 
introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of  the  North  ? 
Vain  idea !  Invasion,  pestilence,  livil  war,  may 
conspire  to  exterminate  the  eight  millions  of 
free  spirits  who  now  dwell  there.  This,  in  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  incalculable,  is  possible  to 
happen.  You  may  raze  to  the  earth  the 
thronged  cities,  the  industrious  villages,  the 
peaceful  hamlets  of  the  North.  You  may  lay 
waste  its  fertile  valleys  and  verdant  hill-sides. 
You  may  plant  its  very  soil  with  salt,  and  con- 
sign it  to  everlasting  desolation.  You  may 
transform  its  beautiful  fields  into  a  desert  as 
bare  as  the  blank  face  of  the  sands  of  Sahara. 
You  may  reach  the  realization  of  the  jnfemal 
boMt  with  which  Attila  the  Hun  marched  his 
baflbaric  hosts  into  Italy,  demolishing  whatever 
there  is  of  civilization  or  prosperity  in  the 
happy  dwellings  of  the  North,  and  reducing 
their  very  substance  to  powdor,  so  that  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  shall  gallop  over  the  site  of  popu- 
lous cities,  unimpeded  as  the  wild  steeds  on  the 
savannns  of  the  West.  All  this  you  may  do : 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  physical  possibility. 
But  I  solemnly  assure  every  gentleman  withm 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  proclaim  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world,  that,  until  all  this  be  fully 
accomplished  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
letter,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not,  introduce 
slavery  into  the  heart  of  the  North." 

A  point  of  order  being  raised  whether  the  two 
bills  were  not  required  by  a  rule  of  the  House 
to  go  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Polk,  decided  in  the  aflSrma 
tive — the  Arkansas  bill,  upon  the  ground  of 
containing  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  of 
judges ;  and  that  of  Michigan  because  it  provided 
for  judges,  which  involved  a  necessity  for  an 
appropriation.  The  two  bills  then  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Speight,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  chair.  Many  members  spoke, 
and  much  of  the  speaking  related  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Michigan,  and  especially  the  line  be- 
tween herself  and  the  State  of  Ohio — to  which 
no  surviving  interest  attaches.  The  debate, 
therefore,  will  only  be  pursued  as  it  presents 
points  of  present  and  future  interest.    These 


may  be  assumed  under  three  heads:  1.  tIm 
formation  of  constitutions  without  the  prerioQi 
assent  of  Congress :  and  this  was  applicable  to 
both  States.  2.  The  right  of  aliens  to  vote  b» 
fore  naturalization.  3.  The  right  of  Arkamai 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery  by  virtue  of  th« 
rights  of  a  State,— by  virtue  of  the  third  articlj 
of  the  treaty  which  ceded  Louisiana  to  tlie 
United  States — and  by  virtue  of  the  MiBsourj 
compromise.  On  these  points,  Mr.  Earner  of 
Ohio,  spoke  thus : 

"  One  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
their  admission  at  this  time  is,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings have  been  lawless  and  revolutionary 
and  that,  for  the  example's  sake,  if  for  no  other 
reason, "we  should  reject  their  application,  and 
force  them  to  go  back  and  do  all  their  work 
over  again.    I  cannot  assent  to  this  propositioa 
Two  ways  are  open  to  everv  territory  that  de- 1 
sires  to  emerge  from  its  dependent  conditiM 
and  become  a  State.   It  may  either  petition  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  I 
when  that  permission  i^given,  proceed  to  fom 
it,  and  present  the  new  State  constitution  for 
our  approbation  ;  or  they  may  meet,  in  the  fet 
instance,  form  the  constitution,  and  oficr  it  for 
our  appro'^al.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  either  I 
mode.    It  is  optional  with  Congress,  at  last,  td  I 
admit  the  State  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  oipe.  I 
dient.    If  they  wish  to  admit  her,  they  cin  do  I 
it  by  two  acts  of  Congress ;  one  to  authoria  I 
the  formation  of  a  constitution,  ond  the  othtrl 
to  approve  of  it  when  made ;  or  by  one  act,ilJ 
lowing  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  bccoml 
a  State,  and  approving  of  their  constitution  ill 
the  same  time.     This  latter  course  is  the  on  I 
adopted  in  the  present  case.    There  is  nothii^| 
disrespectful  in  it.    Indeed,  there  is  much  to  I 
justify  the  Territory  in  its  proceeding.  Yarl 
after  year  they  petitioned  for  leave  tofomJ 
constitution,  a9  it  was  refused,  or  their  appli-l 
cation  was  treated  with  neglect.    Wearied  iriii| 
repeated  instances  of  this  treatment,  they  I 
formed  a  constitution,  brought  it  to  \k  inll 
asked  us  to  sanction  it,  and  admit  them  i&totttl 
Union.    V^e  have  the  authority  to  do  tlii? ;  dl 
if  their  const'tution  is  republican,  we  0112I11  !i| 
do  it.    There  is  no  weight  in  this  objection,  11 
I  will  dismiss  it  without  further  remark,  Ji 
other  objection  is,  that  aliens  have  aided  in  naiJ 
ing  this  constitution,  anr'  are  allowed  therijl] 
of  suffrage  in  all  elections  by  the  proyiiiowl 
contains.    As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  suffida 
to  say  that  all  the  new  States  northwest  ofii 
Ohio  formed  their  constitutions  precisely  in  li 
same  way.    The  ordinance  of  1787  does  notii 
quire  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  the  la 
States  to  be  resident  within  the  limits  of  a  a 
State,  in  order  to  authorize  a  constitution  ■ 
admission  into  the  Union.     It  requires  i'^ 
number  of   'free  inhabitants;'  and  the  1' 
who  resides  there,  if  bo  bo  a  '  free  inhabit) 
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{(entitled  to  vote  in  the  clec.'onof  delegates 
tj  Ui«  convention ;  and  ailerwa.  dp  \u  deciding 
whether  the  people  will  accept  tne  constitution 
formed  by  their  convention.     Such  has  been 
the  construction  and  practice  in  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  as  the  last  census  shows 
that  there  are  but  a  few  hundreds  of  aliens  in 
Michigan,  it  would  bo  hard  to  set  aside  their 
constitution,  because  some  of  these  may  have 
participated  in  its  formation.    It  would  bo  un- 
Q  to  do  so,  if  we  had  the  power ;  but  wo  have 
no  authority  to  do  it;  for  if  wo  regard  the  or- 
dinance as  of  any  validity,  it  allows  all '  free  in- 
habitants' to. vote  in  framing  the  State  govern- 
ments which  are  to  bo  created  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.    We  will  now  turn  to  the  re- 
maining point  in  this  objection,  and  wo  shall  see 
that  it  has  ho  more  force  in  it  than  the  other. 
'^The  constitution  allows  all  white  male  citizens 
OTcr  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  six 
months  in  Michigan,  to  vote  at  all  elections ; 
and  every  white  male  inhabitant  residing  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  signing  the  constitution  is 
allowed  the  same  privilege.    These  pro\'isions 
undoubtedly  confer  on  aliens  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; and  it  is  contended  that  they  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  instrument  declares  that '  new  States  may 
I  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;' 
I  that 'the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment;'  and  that  'the  citizens  of   each  State 
Bhlll  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'   The  ordinance 
of  1T87  provides  that  the  constitution  to  be  form- 
[ed  northwest  of  the  Ohio  '  shall  be  republican.' 
,  "Itisanerror  not  very  uncommon  to  suppose 
^iiat  the  right  of  suffrage  is  insepambly  connect- 
ed with  the  privilege  of  citizenship.    A  slight 
BTestigation  of  the  subject  will  prove  that  this 
mot  so.   The  privileges  are  totally  distinct. 
.State  cannot  make  an  American  citizen  who, 
ider  the  constitution  of  the  United   States 
be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
Dughout  the  Union.    The  power  belongs  to 
ie  federal  government.     Wo  pass  all  the  na- 
mlization  laws,  by  which  aliens  are  trans- 
braied  into  citizens.    We  do  so  under  the  con- 
ptution  of  the  United  States,  conceding  to  us 
lis  authority.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
I  control  over  the  right  of  suflrage  in  the  dif- 
ent  States.     That  belongs   exclusively  to 
Jte  legislation  and  State  authority.    It  varies 
lahnost  all  the  States ;  and  yet  who  ever  sup- 
wi  that  Congress  could  interfere  to  change 
1  rules  adopted  by  the  people  in  regard  to  it? 
I  one,*I  presume.    Why  then  attempt  to  con- 
ol  it  here?    Other  States  have  adopted  the 
ac;  provisions.     Look  at  the  constitutions 
I  Ohio  and  other  new  States,  and  you  will  find 
It  they  require  residence  only,  and  not  citi- 
iship,  to  enable  a  man  to  vote.    Each  State 
confer  this  right  upon  all  persons  within 
hmits.   It  gives  them  no  rights  beyond  the 
its  of  the  State.    It  cannot  make  them  citi- 


zens, for  that  would  violate  the  naturalization 
laws ;  or,  rather,  it  would  render  them  nugatory 
It  cannot  give  them  a  right  to  vote  in  any  othpr 
State,  for  that  would  infringe  upon  the  author- 
ity of  such  State  to  regulate  its  own  affairs. 
It  simplv  confers  tlio  right  of  aiding  in  the 
choice  of  publif;  officers  whilst  the  alien  remains 
mtho  State;  it  does  not  make  him  a  citizen; 
nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  hun  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Michigan.'' 

Mr.  Ilaroer  concluded  his  remarks  with  a 
feeling  allusion  to  the  distractions  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  Missouri  controversy,  a  con- 
gratulation upon  their  disappearance  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  harmony  and  the  preservation  of  good  feeling 
in  the  speedy  admission  of  the  two  States ;  and 
said: 

"We  can  put  an  end  to  a  most  distracting 
contest,  that  has  agitated  our  country  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
most  remote  settlement  upon  the  frontier.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  most  painful  anxiety  per- 
vaded the  whole  nation ;  and  whilst  each  one 
waited  with  feverish  impatience  for.  further  in- 
telligence from  the  disputed  territory,  ho  trem- 
bled lest  the  ensuing  mail  should  bear  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  of  a  civil  strife  in  which  brother 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  brother,  and  the  soil 
of  freedom  had  been  stained  by  the  blood  of 
her  own  sons.  But  the  storm  has  passed.  The 
usual  good  fortune  of  the  American  people  has 
prevailed.  The  land  heaves  in  view,  and  a 
haven,  with  its  wide-spread  arms,  invites  us  to 
enter.  After  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  fury  of 
a  tempest  that  was  apparently  gathering  in  our 
political  horizon,  let  us  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  steer  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbor,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  that  elemental  war  that 
threatened  her  security  in  the  open  sea.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill.  It  does  justice  to  all.  It  concili- 
ates all.  Its  provisions  will  carry  peace  and 
harmony  to  those  who  are  now  agitated  by 
strife,  and  disquieted  by  tumults  and  disorders. 
By  this  just,  humane,  and  beneficent  policy,  we 
shall  consolidate  our  liberties,  and  make  this 
government  what  Mr.  JciTerson,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  declared  it  to  be,  'the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth ;  thj  only  one  where  every 
man,  at  the  call  of  the  laWj  will  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.'  With  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  now  animates  oiir  citi- 
zens in  full  vigor,  united  America  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  a  world  in  arms ;  and  should  Provi- 
dence continue  to  smile  upon  our  country,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that  the  freedom, 
the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity,  which  we  now 
enjoy,  will  be  as  perpetual  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tains that  crown  our  continent,  or  the  noblo 
rivers  that  fertilize  our  plains." 
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Mr.  Adams  commenced  a  speech  in  Oommittee 
'the  Whole,  which  waa  flniHhtid  in  tbv  ,  'nae, 
andbc'ns  prepared  for  publication  b;  ;iir;;'jlf, 
and  Uur  foro  free  from  error,  is  here  given — all 
the  main  parts  of  it — to  show  his  real  position 
ou  the  slavery  question,  bo  nn  h  misunderstood 
at  the  time  on  account  of  his  tcnaci'iis  odhcr- 
•nce  to  the  right  of  petition.    lie  said : 

"I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  my 
obliprations  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cnitcd  States, 
and  bound  by  oath  to  support  tlieir  constitution, 
I  cannot  object  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
Into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State ;  I  cannot  pro- 
pone or  agree  to  maivo  it  a  condition  of  her  ad- 
mission, that  a  convention  of  her  people  shall 
expunge  this  nrtii  le  from  iur  constitution.   She 
Is  entitled  to  admission  as  a  slave  State, as  I,ou- 
isiaua  and  Mls>is8ippi,  and  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri, liave  been  admitted,  by  virtue  of  that 
article  in  the  treaty  Tor  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana, which  secures  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  f-^rritories  all  the  rijrhts,  privileges,  nml 
immunities,  of  the  original  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales ;  and  stipulates  for  their  admission,  con- 
formably  to   that    principle,   into   the  T'nion. 
Louisiana  wfas  purmased  as  a  country  wherein 
slavery  was  the  established  law  of  the   land. 
As  Congress  have  not  power  in  time  of  peace  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  original  States  of  the 
Union,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  the  power 
in  those  parts  of  the  t<  rritory  ceded  by  l  ranee 
to  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
where  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
eition.    Slavery  is  in  this  Union  the  subject  of 
internal  legislation  in  the  States,  and  in  peace  is 
cognizable  by  Congress  only,  as  it  is  tacitly 
tolerated  and  protected  where  it  exists  by  the 
constitution  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  as  it 
mingles  in  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
Arkaasas,  therefore,  comes,  and  has  the  right  to 
come  into  the  Union  with  her  slaves  and  her 
slave  laws.     It  is  written  in  the  bond,  and, 
however  I  may  lament  that  it  ever  waa  so  writ- 
ten, 1  must  faithfully  perform  its  obligations. 
I  am  content  t^  receive  her  as  one  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  tliis  Union ;  hut  I  am  unwil- 
ling that  Congress,  in  accepting  her  constitution, 
should  even  lie  under  the  imputation  of  assent- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  a  State 
which  withholds  from  its  legislature  the  jiower 
of  giving  free<lom  to  the  slave.    Upon  this  topic 
I  will  not  enlarge.    Were  I  disposed  so  to  do, 
twenty  hours  of  continuous  session  have  too 
much  pxlmusted  my  own  physical  strength,  and 
the  fiiculties  as  well  as  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  might  incline  to  hear  mo,  for  me  to  trespass 
longer  upon  their  patience.    When  the  bill  shall 
be  reported  to  the  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  again 
ask  to  be  heard,  upon  renewing  there,  as  1  in- 
tend, the  motion  for  this  amendment.' 

After  a  session  of  twenty-five  hours,  including 


tbe  whole  night,  the  committee  rose  and  repdirt*,) 
the  two  bil  I  '  o  the  House.  Of  the  anlnouBi,,  < 
of  this  session,  which  began  at  ton  in  the  morn- 
ing  of  Thursday ,  and  was  continued  until  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Adams,  who  n- 
'uitiiied  at  his  post  the  whole  tinn),  gave  this 
account  in  a  subsecjiient  notice  of  the  sittin" 

"OnThu  -day,  the  9th  of  Juno,  the  House 
went  into  ( 'i  mmittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  f.n^ 
of  the  Union  upon  two  bills;  one  to  tis  the 
Northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  | 
the  conditional  admission  of  the  State  of  .Midij.  i 
gan  into  the  Union ;  and  the  other  for  th,.  aj.  I 
mission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  j 
The  bill  for  fixing  the  Northern  boundarv  o,' 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  conditional admisgioii 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  was  first  taken  up 
for  consideration,  and  gave  rise  to  debates  which 
continued  till  near  one  o'clock  of  the  mornini; 
of  Friday,  the  10th  qf  June :  repeated  motiou  j 
to  ailjoum  had  been  made  and  rejectwi.  Thi  1 
committee  had  twice  found  itself  without  1 1 
quorum,  and  had  been  thereby  compelled  to  m^ 
aiul  report  the  fact  to  the  House.    In  the  fim 
instance  there  hiul  been  found  within  privite  I 
calling  distimco  a  sufficient  number  of  mcmben  | 
who,  though  absent  from  their  duty  of  att(  i 
ance  upon  the  House,  were  upon  the  a!«t  u  i 
api)car  and  answer  to  their  names  to  make  1 1 
quorum  to  vote  against  adjourning,  and  then  to  I 
ivtirc  again  to  their  amusement  or  repose.  Uf«ii  I 
the  first    restoration  of  the  quorum  by  thJil 
operation,  the  delegate  from  Arkansas  saidtbitl 
if  the  committee  would  only  take  up  and  i^l 
the  bill,  he  would  not  urge  any  discussion  upon  | 
it  then,  and  would  consent  to  the  coinmitt(*'il 
rising,  and  resuming  the  subject  at  the  nostsitj 
ting  of  the  House.    The  bill  was  acconliDflTl 
read  ;  a  motion  was  then  made  for  the  conmii-l 
tee  to  rise,  and  rejected  ;  an  amendment  to  thtl 
bill  was  moved,  on  taking  the  question  upoi| 
which  there  was   no  quorum.    The  usual  aJ 
pedient  of  private  call  to  straggling  meniUrs  ml 
found  inefiectual.    A  call  of  the  House  was*! 
dered,  at  one   o'clock  in  the  morning,  IkiJ 
operation,  to  be  carried  through  all  its  sta^tn 
must  necessarily  consume  about  three  horns  (<| 
time,  during  which  the  House  can  do  noottBJ 
business.    Upon  this  call,  after  the  nnmes  ctir 
the  members  had  been  twice  called  over,  smii 
the  absentees  for  whom  any  valid  or  plauslil 
excuse  wa.s  oflered  had  been  excused,  there  i 
mained  eighty-one  names  of  memhcrs,  wh 
the  rules  of  the  House,  were  to  be  taken  i 
custody  as  they  should  appear,  or  were  tok 
sent  for,  and  taken  into  custody  whcroT<rtSfl 
might  be  found,  by  special  messengers  appoiatj 
for  that  purpose.    At  this  hour  of  the  nigh;* 
city  of  Washington  was  ransacked  bjt 
speci-jd  messengers,  and  the  members  d  i 
House  were  summoned  from  their  bediUlj 
brought  in  custody  of  these  8ix,-cial  meKeni 
before  the  House,  to  answer  for  tlieir  r'" 
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he  committeo  roso  and  rep«rt»,^ 
he  House.  Of  the  anhiouBiu-a 
hich  bcgtm  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ami  was  continued  until  eleven 
.  uiorning,  Mr.  Adams,  who  re 
post  the  whole  time,  gave  this 
sequent  notice  of  the  Bitting; 

iv  the  0th  of  Juno,  the  House 
nittce  of  the  Whole  on  thf  8;«e 
ipon  two  bills ;  one  to  tix  the 
dary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  (or 
ailmisHion  of  the  State  of  Mi* 
nion;  and  the  other  for  thi'  ad- 
State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union. 
xintr  the  Northern  boundary  of 
hio  and  tlu-  conditional  admisgion 
ito  'the  Union,  wns  first  taken  up 
on  and  gave  rise  to  dehatcs  whirli 
near  one  o'clock  of  the  mominj 
1 10th  <tf  Jnn'2  ■•  repeated  motiosj 
,,1  been  made  and  rejcctwi.  Tie 
A  twice  found  itself  without  i 
ha<l  been  thereby  compelled  to  tii^ 
le  fact  to  the  House.    In  the  first 
0  hiul  been  found  within  printe 
ice  a  sufficient  number  of  mcmlien, 
absent  from  their  duty  of  au(i,i- 
lic  House,  were  upon  the  alert  w 
answer  to  their  names  to  makei 
oto  acainst  adjourning,  and  thcato 
to  tVi^r  amusement  or  repose,  l^ 
storation  of  the  quorum  by  tta 
Le  delegate  from  ArkanBas  Baidth» 
ttco  would  only  take  up  and  rd 
'  -ould  not  urge  any  discussion  iip» 
would  consent  to  the  committeV 
•esuroing  the  subject  at  the  nest  >.(.! 
House     The  bill  wa.s  accorlinfli 
ion  wo^s  then  made  for  the  comdt- 
md  reiccted;  an  amendment  to  tht 
Id,  on  taking  the  question  jija 
c  was  no  quorum.    The  -i^ual* 
rivatocall  to  stragglingmemi^r^n^ 
Cl.    Acallofthellousew'^ 

fne  o'clock  in  the  raomng.  L 
Tbe^rried  through  all  Its  stvi 
Wy«)nB«me  about  three  ho-m 
i  which  the  House  can  do  no  0 

fllnon  this  call,  after  the  names  o 
Xd  teen  twice  called  over  and 

'^c  for  whom  any  valid  or  rta 
'ot£d  had  been  excused,  the« 
J  Renames  of  memher...o 
f  the  House,  were  to  be  takcD 
'\iey  should'  appear,  or  j^ere 
uUaken  into  custody  whereurt 

JndTby  special  n'««^«T.r'''''v 
Se.    i^ttohouroftheni. 

ffigton  was  ran^^ed  hy| 

rruSonT(ith.rw.^; 


After  hearing  the  excuses  of  two  of  these  mem- 
\^jt  and  tiio  acknowledged  no  good  reason  of 
•  third  they  were  all  excused  in  a  mass,  without 
Myment  of  fees ;  which  fees,  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  hundn-d  dollars,  have  of  course 
jKtoine  a  charge  upon  the  people,  and  to  l)e  paid 
ffith  till  r  moiu'V.  By  thhs  operation,  between 
four  and  five  iVlock  of  the  morning,  a  small 
oiiortim  of  the  HouBo  wn  ;  obtained,  and.  without 
ilnyTote  of  the  House,  the  speaker  'oft  the 
cliiur  which  was  resumed  by  t  lie  '>■  nan  of 
the  Committee  of  the  >Vh(de." 

)Ir.  Ad;uns  resumed  lii     sen  "'<(e 

iJdrcsscd  the  committee,  r^rti. 
,0  Mr.  Cushing.  'onfusion  no! 
bccime  great  in  the  Hall.    St  rs 

tpoke ;  «i  l  cries  of  "  order."  an  (.lue.stion  " 
were  frequent.  Personal  reflections  passed,  tad 
in  affair  of  hoiuj'"  followed  between  two  South- 
em  members,  happily  adjusted  without  blood- 
,hei  The  chairman,  Mr.  Speight,  by  great 
eT»rtions,  had  procured  nttcntirtn  to  Mr.  Hoar, 
o(  JIassarhusott)*.  Afterwards  M  r.  Adams  again 
I  iddresscd  the  committee.  Mr.  Wise  inquired 
of  him  whether  in  his  own  opinion,  if  his  nmend- 
Lcntshoi.''  he  adopted,  the  State  of  Arkansas 
Uoald,hy  ,  is  bill,  be  admitted  f  Mr.  Adams 
inswercd— "  Certainly,  sir.  There  is  not  in  my 
limendmentthe  shadow  of  a  restriction  proposed 
upon  the  State.  It  leaves  the  State,  like  all  the 
Irest,  to  regulate  the  subject  of  slavery  within 
|hei«lfby  her  own  laws."    The  motion  of  Jlr. 

Idamswas  rejected,  only  thirty-two  members 

rotinj  for  it;  being  nm   oiu;  third  of 'the  mem- 
rsfrom  the  non-slavehoMint;  States. 
The  vote  was  taken  on  ttir  Michigan  bill  first, 

id  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of 

l53to45.   The  nays  were: 

"Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hcman  Allen, 

keremiah  Bailey,  John  Bell.  George  N.  Briggs, 

Villiun  B.  Calhoun,  George  Chambers,  John 

ibambers,  Timothy  Childs,    William    Clark, 

lorace  brerett,  William    J,   Graves,   George 

IrenncU,  jr.,  John  K.  GrifRn,  Hiland  Hall. 

lideon  Hard,  Benjamin  Hardin,  James  Harper, 

[toer  llazeltine,  Samuel  Hoar,  Joseph  K.  In- 

M',  Daniel  Jenifer,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Levi 

Qcolu.  Thomas  C.  Love,  Samson  Mason,  Jona- 

I  McCarty,  Thomas  M.    T.    McKennan, 

rles  F.  Mercer,  John  J.  Milligan,  Mathias 

[orris,  James  Parker,  James  A.  Pearce,  Ste- 

en  C.  Phillips,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed, 

bhn  Robertson,  David  Ru.ssell,  William  Slade, 

p  N.  Steele,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  R. 

idenrood,  Lewis  Williams,  Shcrrod  Williams, 

A.  Wise. 

pt  is  remarkable  that  this  list  of  nays  begins 


with  Mr.  AdamB,  and  end*  with  Mr.  Wise— a 
proof  that  all  the  negative  votes,  were  not  given 
upon  the  same  reasons. 

The  vote  was  immediately  after  taken  on 
ordering  to  a  third  reading  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  which  was  so 
orderetl  by  a  vote  of  143  to  50.    The  nays  were : 

"  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hcman  AUov 
Joseph  B.  Antliony.  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Willian".  ^-i! 
Bond,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  George  N.  J»'  -:, 
William  B.  Calhoun,  Timothy  Childs,  W'  lu- 
Clnrk,  Joseph  H.  Cruuc.  Caleb  Cushing,  Eduard 
Darlington,  Hariuer  Denny.  George  Evans, 
I  loraco  Everett,  Pliil6  C,  Fuller  George  Qren- 
noll.jr..  Hiland  Hall,  Gideon  Hani,  James  Harper, 
Abnir  Hazeltiue,  Joseph  Henderson,  William 
Hiester,  Samuel  Hoar,  William  Jackson,  Henry 
F.  Jnncs,  Benjamin  Jones,  John  Laporto,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  George  W.  Lay,  Levi  Lincoln, 
Thomas  C.  Love,  Samson  Mason,  Jonathan 
McCarthy,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathia-s 
Morris.  James  Parker,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed,  David 
Russell,  William  N.  Shinn,"William  Slacb,  John 
Thomson,  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Lewis  Williams." 

Hero  again  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
the  list  of  voters  is  remarkable,  beginning  again 
with  Mr.  Adams,  and  terminating  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina — two  gen- 
tlemen wide  apart  in  their  political  courses,  and 
ccrt.-iinly  voting  on  this  occasion  on  different 
principles. 

From  the  mcagrcness  of  these  negative  votes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  was,  not  to  pass 
the  two  bills,  but  to  bring  them  to  a  vote.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  arduous  session  of  twenty- 
five  hours  in  the  House.  Besides  the  pubUc 
objections  which  clogged  their  admission- 
boundaries  in  one,  slavery  in  the  other,  alien 
voting,  and  (what  was  deemed  by  some),  revolu- 
tionary conduct  in  both  in  holiling  conventions 
without  authority  of  Congress ;  besidesthe.se  pul>- 
lic  reasons,  there  was  another  cause  operating 
silently,  and  which  went  more  to  the  postpone- 
ment than  to  the  rejection  of  the  States.  This 
cause  was  political  and  partisan,  and  grew  out 
of  the  impending  presidential  election,  to  bo 
held  before  Congress  should  meet  again.  Mr. 
Van  Burcn  was  the  democratic  candidate ;  Gene- 
ral William  Heu'-y  liarrisoi^  was  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition;  and  Air.  Hugn  L.  White,  of 
Tennessee,  was  brought  forward  by  a  fraction 
which  divided  from  the  democratic  party.  The 
new  States,  it  was  knovm,  would  vote,  if  now 
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admittM,  fbr  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  thb  fiimished 
»  reaaon  to  the  frienda  of  the  other  candidatea 
(ev^n  those  friendly  to  eventoal  admiasion,  and 
on  which  some  of  them  were  believed  to  act), 
to  wish  to  stave  off  the  admission  to  the  ensuing 
session. — The  actual  negative  vote  to  the  ad- 
misaion  of  each  State,  was  not  only  small,  but 
nearly  the  same  in  number,  and  mixed  both  as 
to  political  parties  and  sectional  localities ;  so 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  aT'j  regular  or  consi- 
derable opposition  to  Arkansas  as  a  slave  State. 
The  vote  which  would  como  nearest  to  referring 
itself  to  that  cause  was  the  one  on  Mr.  Adams' 
proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution ; 
and  there  the  whole  vote  amounted  only  to  32 ; 
and  of  (he  sentiment's  of  the  greater  part  of 
these,  including  Mr.  Adams  ^himself,  the  speech 
of  that  gentleman  must  be  considered  the  au- 
thentic exponent;  and  wUl  refer  their  opposition, 
not  to  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  as  slave-holding,  but  to  an  unwillingness 
to  appear  upon  the  record  as  assenting  to  a  con- 
stitution which  forbid  emancipation,  and  made 
slavery  perpetual.  The  number  actually  voting 
to  reject  the  State,  and  keep  her  out  of  the 
Union,  because  she  admitted  slavery,  must  have 
been  quite  small — ^not  more  in  proportion,  pro- 
bably, than  what  it  was  in  the  Senate. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

ATTEMPTED  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  MIUTAB7 
ACADEMT. 

This  institvtion,  soon  after  its  organization 
under  the  act  of  1812,  began  to  attract  public 
attention,  as  an  establishment  unfriendly  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality, as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  influential ;  and  as  costing  an  enormous  sum 
for  each  officer  obtuned  from  it  for  actual  service. 
Movements  against  it  were  soon  commenced  in 
Congress,  and  for  some  years  perseveringly  con- 
tinued, principally  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Newton 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  John  Cooke,  representatives 
from  tha  State  of  Tennessee.  Their  speeches 
and  statements  made  considerable  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  but  very  little  upon  Con- 
gress, where  no  amelioration  of  any  kind  could  be 
obtained,  either  in  the  organiiation  of  the  in- 


stitution, or  in  the  practical  administration 
which  had  grown  up  under  it.  In  the  sesgioa 
of  1834 — '36  these  efforts  were  renewed,  chiefly 
induced  by  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  Hawes,  rapre< 
sentative  firom  Kentucky,  who  moved  for  ud 
attained  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-four,  one  from  each  State;  which  made 
a  report,  for  which  no  consideration  could  be 
procured — not  even  the  printmg  of  the  report 
Baffled  in  their  attempts  to  get  at  their  object  ii 
the  usual  forms  of  legislation,  the  members  oppoj. 
ed  to  the  institution  resorted  to  the  extraord^ 
mode  of  attacking  its  existence  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill :  that  is  to  say,  resisting  appropriation! 
for  its  «upport — a  mode  of  proceeding  entirely 
hopeless  of  success,  but  justifiable,  as  thej 
believed,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  at  lO 
events  as  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  objections  before  the  public. 

It  was  at  the  session  of  1835-'36,  that  tliis 
form  of  opposition  took  its  most  detenniiud 
course ;  and  some  brief  notices  of  what  was  ud 
then  may  ttill  be  of  service  in  awakening  a  spiiit 
of  inquiry  in  the  country,  and  promoting  inyes- 
tigations  which  have  so  long  been  requested 
and  denied.     But  it  was  not  until  after  another 
attempt  had  failed  to  do  any  thing  tlirough  i 
committee  at  this  session  also,  that  the  ultiinite 
resource  of  an  attack  upon  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  institution  was  resorted  ta 
Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Hawes  offered  tlmr^ 
solution:   "That  a  select  committee  of  sine  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  what  amendments,  H 
any,  are  expedient  to  be  made  to  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
in  tho  State  of  New- York;  and  also  into  tlieei- 
pediency  of  modifying  the  organization  of  siid 
institution ;  and  also  whether  it  would  notcoifr 
port  with  the  public  interest  to  abolisii  tlie 
same:  with  power  in  the  committee  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise."    Mr.  Hawes,  in  euppoit 
of  his  motion  reminded  the  House  of  the  i^j 
pointment  of  the  committee  of  tho  last  session 
of  its  report,  and  his  inability  td  obtain  actin 
upon  it,  or  to  procure  an  order  for  its  printii^ 
The  resolution  which  he  now  submitted  nriid 
but  in  one  particular  from  that  which  he  Uj 
offered  the  year  before,  and  that  was  in  the 
duced  number  of  the  committee  asked 
Twenty-four  was  a  larger  number  than 
be  induced  to  enter  into  any  extended  or  pil 
investigation ;  and  hn  now  proposed  a 
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I  the  practical  adnMstntion 
n  up  under  it.  In  the  Bcuiou 
ise  efforts  were  renewed,  cMefly 
Albert  Qallatm  Hawes,  repw 
Kentucky,  who  moved  for,  md 
ipointment  of  a  comnuttee  of 
a  from  each  State;  which  made 
tiich  no  coasideration  could  1w 
even  the  printing  of  the  report 

attempts  to  get  at  their  ohjectin 
lof  legislation,  themembersoppoj. 
ition  resorted  to  the  extraordinuy 
ing  its  existence  in  an  appropriv 

is  to  say,  resisting  approprUtiom 
L—a  mode  of  proceeding  entirely 
iuccess,  but  justifiable,  as  thej 
r  the  circumstances;  and  »t  iH 
ing  them  an  opportuiuty  to  get 
tts  before  the  public, 
the  session  of  1835-'36,  that  to 

•aition  took  its  most  determiMd  1 
some  brief  notices  of  what  was  aid 
U  be  of  service  in  awakening  a  spiiit 
,  the  country,  and  promoting  inya- 
uch  have  so  long  been  requested 
But  it  was  not  until  after  another 
[failed  to  do  anything  through i| 
t  this  session  also,  that  the  nltimte 
n  attack  upon  the  appropriation  for  ] 
of  the  institution  was  resorted  ta 
,  session  Mr.  Hawes  offered  this* 
That  a  select  committee  of  ninele 
)  inquire  into  what  amendments,  H 
»dient  to  be  made  to  the  lawany 
,  military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
of  New-York;  and  also  int«  the ei- 
modifying  the  organization  of  s«d 
and  also  whether  it  would  notco^ 
the  public  interest  to  abolish  tbi 
.power  in  the  committee  to  rtput 
therwise."    Mr.  Hawes,  in  suppoit 
on  reminded  the  House  of  the  i^ 
,f  the  committee  of  the  last  bc6««H 
ft,  and  his  inability  to  obtain  «ti« 
'^0  procure  an  order  for  its  pnntij 
ion  which  he  now  submitted  nnj 
particular  from  that  which  he  Ifl 
year  before,  and  that  was  in  the  >H 
iber  of  the  committee  asked  t 
IT  was  a  larger  number  than  cm 
to  enter  into  any  extended  or  pioe 
,n .  and  he  now  proposed  a  <"" 


(ee  of  nine  only.    His  resolution  waa  only  one  , 
of  inqmiy,  to  obtain  a  report  for  the  infor- 
lution  of  the  people,  and  the  action  of  the 
House— a  species  of  resolution  usually  granted 
IS  a  matter  of  course ;  and  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  his  motion.    Mr.  Wardwell, 
of  New-York,  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee,  and  thought  the  inquiry 
ought  to  go  to  the  standing  conmiittce  on  mili- 
tuy  affairs.     Mr.  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  of  Maine, 
inshed  to  hear  some  reason  assigned  for  this 
notion.    It  seemed  to  him  that  a  special  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  raised ;  but  if  the  iHends  of 
the  institution  were  fearful  of  a  select  commit- 
tee, and  would  assign  that  fear  as  a  motive  for 
preferring  the  standing  committee,  he  would 
withdraw  his  objection.    Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, believed  the  subject  was  already  re- 
ferred to  the  military  committee  in  the  general 
reierence  to  that  committee  of  all  that  related 
m  the  President's  message  to  this  Academy ; 
isd  so  believing,  he  made  it  a  point  of  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  decide,  whether  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hawes  could  be  entertained.   The  Speaker, 
Mr.  Polk,  said  that  the  motion  was  one  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  he  considered  the  reference  of  the 
President's  message  as  not  applying  to  the  case. 
Mr.  Briggs  adhered  to  his  belief  that  the  subject 
ought  to  go  to  a  standing  committee.  The  com- 
mittee had  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the  last 
i  session,  which  was  now  on  the  files  of  the  House; 
and  if  gentlemen  wished  information  from  it, 
could  order  it  to  be  printed.    Mr.  John 
iReynoids,  of  lUinois,  said  it  was  astonishing 
that  members  of  this  House,  friends  of  this  in- 
lititation,  were  so  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
ItoinTestigation.  If  it  was  an  institution  founded 
Ion  a  proper  basis,  and  conducted  on  proper  and 
liepublican  principles,  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
|fiom  investigation ;  if  otherwise  the  people  had: 
nd  the  great  dread  of  investigation  portended 
wrong.    His  constituents  were  dis- 
with  this  Academy,  and  expected  him 
I  represent  thera  fairly  in  doing  his  part  to  re- 
•nn,or'tD  abolish  it^  and  he  should  not  dis- 
ippointthem.  The  member  from  Massachusetts, 
Briggs,  he  said,  had  endeavored  to  stifle 
i  inquiry,  by  making  it  a  point  of  order  to  be 
I  by  the  Speaker;  which  augured  badly 
the  integrity  of  the  institution.     Failing 
■  that  attempt  to  stifle  inquiry,  he  had  jomad 
member  from  New-York,  Mr.  Wardmll, 


in  the  attempt  to  send  it  to  a  committee  where 
no  inquiry  would  be  made,  and  in  violation  of 
parliamentary  practice.  He,  Mr.  Reynolds,  had 
great  respect  for  the  members  of  the  militaiy 
committee;  but  some  of  them,  and  perhaps  all, 
had  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  inatita* 
tion.  Neither  the  churman,  nor  any  member 
of  the  committee  had  asked  for  this  inquiry) 
it  was  the  law  of  parliament,  and  also  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  that  all  inquiries  should  go 
to  committees  disposed  to  make  them;  and  it 
was  without  precedent  or  justification,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  fair  conducting  of  business,  to  take 
an  inquiry  out  of  the  hands  of  a  member  that 
moves  it,  and  is  responsible  for  iU  adequate 
prosecution,  and  refer  it  to  a  committee  that  is 
against  it,  or  indiflerent  to  it  When  a  member 
gets  up,  and  moves  an  inquiry  touching  any 
branch  of  the  public  service,  or  the  ofiBcial  cone, 
duct  of  any  oflScer,  he  incurs  a  responsibility 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  He  assumes  that  there  is  something 
wrong— that  he  can  find  it  out  if  he  has  a 
chance ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  chance,  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  the  country ;  and  not  only  to 
have  his  conunittee,  but  to  be  its  chairman,  and 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  members  favorable  to 
its  object.  If  it  were  otherwise  members  would 
have  but  poor  encouragement  to  move  inquiries 
for  the  public  service.  Cut  off  himself  from  the 
performance  of  his  work,  an  indiffereut  or  pre- 
judiced committee  may  neglect  inquiry,  or  per- 
vert it  into  defence ;  and  subject  the  mover  to 
the  imputation  of  preferring  false  and  frivolous 
motions;  and  so  discredit  him,  while  injurbg 
the  public,  and  sheltering  abuse.  Under  a 
just  report  he  believed  the  Academy  would 
wither  and  die.  Under  its  present  organiza* 
tion  it  is  a  monopoly  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  sons  and  connections  of  the  rich 
and  influential — to  be  afterwards  preferred  for 
army  appointments,  or  even  for  civil  appoint- 
ments ;  and  to  be  always  provided  for  as  the  child- 
ren of  the  government,  getting  not  oulygratuitous 
education,  but  a  preference  in  appointments.  A 
private  soldier,  though  a  young  David,  slaying 
Goliath,  could  get  no  appointment  in  our  army. 
He  must  stand  back  for  a  West-Pointer,  even  the 
most  inefBdent,  who  through  favor,  or  driving, 
had  gone  through  his  course  and  got  his  diplo- 
ma. Promotion  was  the  stimulus  and  the  re» 
ward  to  merit.    We^  members  of  Congress,  rise 
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firom  the  rukg  of  the  people  when  we  oome 
here,  and  have  to  depend  upon  merit  to  get  here. 
Why  not  let  the  same  rule  apply  in  the  army, 
and  gire  a  chance  to  merit  then,  instead  of  giv- 
ing all  the  ofQces  to  those  who  may  have  no 
turn  for  war,  who  only  want  ropport,  and  get 
it  by  public  patronage,  and  fovor,  because  they 
have  official  fHends  or  parents?  The  report 
made  at  the  last  a.e88ion  looks  bad  for  the 
Academy.  Let  any  one  read  it,  and  he  will  feel 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  If  the  firiends 
of  the  institution  would  suffer  that  report  to  be 
printed,  and  let  it  go  to  the  people,  it  would  be 
a  great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Wardwell  said  the 
last  Congress  had  refused  to  print  the  report ; 
and  asked  why  it  was  that  these  complaints 
against  the  Academy  came  from  the  West? 
Waij  it  because  the  Western  engineers  wanted 
the  employment  on  the  roads  and  bridges  in 
place  at  the  regular  officers.  Mr.  Hannegan,  of 
Indiana,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  military 
committee  which  made  the  report  at  the  last 
session,  and  which  Mr.  Wardwell  had  reminded 
them  the  House  refused  to  order  to  be  printed. 
And  why  that  refusal  ?  Because  the  friends  of 
the  Academy  took  post  behind  the  two-thirds 
rule;  and  the  order  for  printing  could  not  be 
obtained  because  two-thirds  of  the  House  could 
not  be  got  to  suspend  the  rule^  even  for  one  hour, 
and  that  the  morning  hour.  The  friends  of  the 
Academy  rallied,  he  said,  to  prevent  the  fi^'^vm.- 
sion  of  the  rule,  and  to  prevent  publici*  he 
report.  Mr.  Hamer,  of  Ohio,  said,  vrhy  m 
this  inquiry  ?  The  people  desire  it;  A  large 
portion  of  them  believed  the  />cademy  to  be  an 
aristocratical  Institution,  which  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  others  believe  it  to  ^jo  republican,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  chennhrd.  Then  why  not 
inquire,  and  find  out  which  is  right,  and  legis- 
late accordingly  ?  Mr.  Abijah  Mann,  of  New- 
York,  said  there  was  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  States  surrounding  this  institution,  and  he 
had  seen  a  strong  disposition  in  the  members 
coming  from  those  States  to  defend  it  against 
all  charges.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  twenty-four  at  the  last  session,  and  concurred 
partially  in  the  report  which  was  made,  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  institution  fh>m  its  foundation.  He 
knew  that  in  doing  so  he  had  incurred  some 
censure  flrom  a  part  of  his  own  State ;  but  he 
never  had  ffindied,  and  never  would  flinch,  from 


the  peifbnnance  of  any  dvtty  here  which  he  6j 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  disohaige.   He  hi4 
found  much  to  censore,  and  believed  if  Uw 
friends  of  the  institution  would  take  the  tnmbie 
to  investigate  it  aa  the  committee  of  twenty-fow 
had  dona,  they  would  find  more  to  oeiuuTe  in 
the  principle  of  the  establishment  than  ther 
were  awaile  o£    There  were  abuses  in  this  in- 
stitution, developed  in  that  report,  of  a  chanuter 
that  would  not  find,  he  presumed,  a  single  ad- 
vocate upon  that  floor  when  they  came  to  be 
published.    He  believed  the  principle  of  the  in- 
stitution was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  other  institutions ;  but  he  was  not 
for  exterminating  it.    Reformation  was  his  ob- 
ject.   It  was  the  only  avenue  by  which  the 
people  of  the  country  could  approach  the  oices 
of  the  army — the  only  gateway  by  which  tbey 
could  be-  reached.    The  principle  was  wtom 
and  the  practice  bad.    We  saw  individuals  con- 
tinually pressing  the  government  for  admission 
into  this  institution,  to  be  educated  professdlj 
for  the  military  service,  but  very  frequently,  and 
too  generally  with  the  secret  design  in 
hearts  to  devote  themselves  to  the  civil  pursniti  I 
of  society;  and  this  was  a  fVaud  upon  thegor- 
emment,  and  a  poor  way  for  the  future  officer  to 
begin  his  educational  life.    When  the  report  ii(  | 
the  twenty-four  came  to  be  printed,  as  he  I 
it  would,  it  would  be  seen  that  this  institution  I 
cost  the  government  by  far  too  much  for  tbe 
>^ducation  of  these  young  men.  Whether  it  spmn;  I 
from  abuse  or  not,  such  was  the  fact  when  ther  I 
looked  at  utility  connected  with  the  expenditure  I 
If  he  recollected  the  report  aright  it  proved  thit  I 
not  more  than  two  out  of  five  who  entered  tii(| 
institution  remained  there  long  enough  to  gndo- 1 
ate ;  and  not  two  more  out  of  five  gradiutNl 
who  entered  the  army.    If  his  mcmorj  semdl 
him  right  the  report  would  show  that  efeijl 
graduate  coming  from  that  institution  in  tbelutl 
ten  years,  had  cost  the  United  States  moretbal 
five  thousand  dollars;  and  previously  a  miiii| 
larger  sum ;  and  ho  believed  within  one  jmI 
the  graduates  had  cost  upwards  of  thirty  tfaocT 
sand  dollars.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  Ihi 
statements  the  institution  must  be  mismonij 
or  misconducted,  and  ought  to  be  thoronf 
investigated  and  reformed.    And  he  app< 
to  the  friends  of  the  Academy  to  withdraw  tl 
opposition,  and  suffer  the  report  to  be  prinlii 
and  the  select  committee  to  be  raised;  bntl 
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lal  the  two-thirds  role  again  resorted  t^  and 

df^ctoally  used  to  balk  the  fHends  of  inquiiy. 

It  was  f^^  ^^  second  fidlure  to  get  at  the 

nbjeet  regularly  through  a  committee,  and  a 

poblithed  report,  that  the  firiends  of  inquiry 

Riorted  to  the  last  alternative— that  of  an  at- 

ti^  upon  the  qtpropriation.    The  opportunity 

for  this  was  not  presented  until  near  the  end  of 

the  NSdon,  when  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 

Hifflpshire,  delivered  a  well-considered  and  well- 

reuoned  speech  agunst  the  institution,  bottomed 

OD  ftets,  and  sustained  by  conclusions,  in  the 

U^iert  degree  oondenmatory  of  the  Aoulemy ; 

lad  which  will  be  given  m  the  next  chapter. 
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'HlObairham:— An  attempt  was  made  during 
the  list  Congress  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  re- 
orgtmiation  of  the  Militiuy  Academy  before  the 
I  nontry,  tluough  a  report  of  a  committee.  The 
I  nme  thing  hu  been  none  during  the  present 
Itesiion,  asiun  and  again,  bat  all  efforUi  have 


IptoTed  aiuce  unsucc^sfml     Still,  you  do  not 
joeue  toedl  for  appropriations ;  you  require  the 
Ipeopl^B  money  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
Itioiijwhileyou  refhse  them  the  light  necessary 
■to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
lyoir  annual  requisitions..  Whether  the  amount 
IP^poaed  to  be  appropriated,  by  the  bill  upon 
rtd)k,is  too  great  or  too  small,  or  precisely 
Icient  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the 
itltution,  is  a  matter  into  which  I  vrill  not  at 
tsent  mqnire ;  but  I  shall  feel  bound  to  oppose 
t  bill  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.    I  cannot 
botearingledoUw  until  the  resolution  of  in- 
Wy,  presented  by  my  fV-iend  from  Kentucky 
»r.  Hawes),  at  an  early  day  in  the  session, 
'1  be  first  taken  up  and  disposed  oC    I  am 
!,  sir,  that  it  will  be  said,  because  I  have 
the  same  declaration  on  a  former  ooca- 
S  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
e  merits  of  the  institution ;  that  the  bill  is  to 
ike  piorision  for  expenses  already  incurred 
k  put;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be  enters 
''vA  upon  the  necessity  of  a  reorganization, 
I  appropriation  must  be  made.  I  say  to  gen- 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
1itution,aDd  to  those  who  believe  tnat  abuses 
t,  wlueh  ought  to  be  exposed  and  corrected, 
'  now  is  tlrair  only  time,  and  this  the  only 
I'ltnnify,  during  the  present  session,  to  at- 
1  their  oUect,  and  I  trust  they  vrill  steadily 
H  the  bill  until  its  fHends  shall  find  it  neces- 
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saiy  to  take  up  the  resolution  of  inquiry,  and 
give  it  its  proper  reference. 

"Sir,  why  has  this  investigation  been  resist- 
ed?   Is  it  not  an  institution  which  has  already 
cost  this  ooantiT  more  than  three  millions  or 
dollars,  for  which  you  propose,  in  this  very  bilL 
an  appropriation  of  more  tnan  one  hundred  ana 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
dtlzens  of  this  Union,  lus  fldled,  eminentiy 
failed,  to  Ailfll  the  objects  for  which  it  was  es- 
taUished,  of  sufiBcient  interest  and  importance 
to  claim  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  House  itself?    I  should  have 
expected  the  resolution  of  the  gentienun  firom 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hawes),  merely  proposing  an 
inquiry,  to  pass  without  opposition,  had  I  not 
vritnessiBd  the  strong  sensation,  nay,  excitement, 
that  was  produced  here,  at  the  last  session,  by 
the  presentation  of  his  yet  unpublished  report 
Sir,  if  you  would  have  an  exhibition  of  highly 
excited  feeling,  it  requires  little  observation  to 
learn  that  you  may  produce  it  at  anv  moment 
by  attacking  such  laws  as  confer  exclusive  and 
gratuitous  privileges.    The  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution of  inquiry,  at  the  last  session  of  Oon- 
gress,  and  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee imder  it,  were  made  occasion  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  which,  in  tone  of  lamentation  and 
direful  prediction,  rivalled  the   most   highly 
wrought  specimens  of  the  panic  era.    One  of 
those  articles  I  have  preserv^  and  have  before 
me.    It  commences  thus:  ^The  architects  of 
ruin. — This  name  has  been  appropriately  ^ven 
to  those  who  are  leading  on  the  base,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  unprincipled,  in  a  remorseless  war 
upon  all  the  guards  and  defences  of  society.' 

"  I  hitroduoe  it  here  merely  to  show  what  are, 
in  certain  quarters,  considered  the  guards  and 
defences  of  society.  Af^er  various  compliments, 
simikr  to  that  just  cited,  the  article  proceeds : 
'All  this  is  dangerous  as  novel,  and  the  ulti- 
mate results  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
anxiety.  If  this  spirit  extends,  who  can  check 
it  ?  "Down  with  the  Bank ;"  " down  with  the 
Military  Academy;"  "down  with  the  Judici- 
ary ;"  "  down  with  the  Senate ;"  will  be  follow- 
ed by  watchwords  of  a  worse  character.'  Here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the  United  States  Bank 
first,  and  then  the  Military  Academy,  as  the 
guards  and  defences  of  your  country.  If  it  be 
so,  you  are,  indeed,  feebly  protected.  One  of 
these  guards  and  defences  is  already  tottering. 
And  who  are  the  *  architects  of  ruin'  that  have 
resolved  its  downfall  ?  Aro  they  the  base,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unprincipled  ?  No,  sir.  The 
most  pure  and  patriotic  portion  of  your  com- 
munity: the  staid,  industrious,  intelligent  fiu>< 
mers  and  mechanics,  through  a  public  servant, 
who  has  met  responsibilities  and  seconded  their 
vrishes,  with  equal  mtrepidity  and  success,  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet,  have  accomplished 
this  great  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
real  £inger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  mueb* 
dreaded  levelling  principle. 
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"  From  the  middling  interest  jrou  have  derived 
your  most  able  and  efficient  support  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  trying  periods  of  your  history.  And 
what  have  they  asked  in  return  ?  Nothing  but 
the  common  advantages  and  blessings  of  a  free 
government,  administered  under  equal  and  im- 
partial laws.  They  are  responsible  for  no  por- 
tion of  your  legislation,  which,  through  its  par- 
tial and  imjust  operation,  has  shaken  this  Union 
to  its  centre.  That  has  had  its  origin  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  sustained  by  wealth,  the  wealth 
of  monopolies,  and  the  power  and  influence 
which  wealth,  thus  accumulated  and  disposed, 
never  iails  to  control.  Indeed,  sir,  while  far 
from  demanding  at  your  hands  special  favors 
for  themselves,  they  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
been  sufficiently  jealous  of  all  legislation  confer- 
ring exclusive  and  gratuitous  privileges. 

"That  the  lawcreating  the  institution,  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  and  the  praetice  under  it,  is 
strongly  marked  by  both  these  characteristics,  is 
apparent  at  a  single  glance.  It  is  gratuitous, 
because  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
admission  there,  receive  their  education  without 
any  obligation,  except  such  as  a  sense  of  honor 
may  impose^  to  return,  either  by  service  or  other- 
wise, the  slightest  equivalent  It  is  exclusive, 
inasmuch  as  only  one  youth,  out  of  a  population 
of  more  than  47,000,  can  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages at  the  same  time ;  and  those  who  are 
successful  are  admitted  at  an  age,  when  their 
characters  cannot  have  become  developed,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  adapta- 
tion, mental  or  physical,  for  military  life.  The 
system  disregards  one  of  those  great  principles 
which,  carried  into  pn-wtice,  contributed,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  to  render  the  arms 
of  Napoleon  invincible  for  so  many  years.  Who 
does  not  perciove  that  it  destroys  the  very  life 
and  spnng  of  military  ardor  and  enthusiasm, 
by  utterly  foreclosing  all  hope  of  promotion  to 
the  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer?  How- 
ever meritorious  may  be  his  services,  however 
pre-eminent  may  become  his  qualifications  for 
command,  all  is  unavailing.  The  portcullis  is 
dropped  between  him  and  preferment ;  the  wis- 
dom of  your  laws  having  provided  another  cri- 
terion than  that  of  admitted  courage  and  con- 
duct, by  which  to  determine  who  are  worthy  of 
command.  They  ha^e  made  an  Academy,  where 
a  certam  number  of  young  gentlemen  are  edu- 
cated anniully  at  the  public  expense,  and  to 
which  there  is,  of  consequence,  a  general  rush, 
not  so  much  from  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
a  taste  for  military  life,  as  from  motives  less 
worthy — the  avenue,  and  the  only  avenue,  to 
rank  in  your  army.  These  are  truths,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  no  num  will  pretend  to  deny ; 
and  I  leave  it  for  this  House  and  the  nation  to 
determine  whether  they  do  not  exhibit  a  spirit 
of  exclusivcness,  alike  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
nius of  }'our  government,  and  the  efficiency  and 
diivalrous  character  of  your  military  force. 

"  Sir,  no  man  can  feel  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  army,  or  entertain  a  higher  regard  for  it, 


than  mysf^lf.    My  earliest  recollections  connect 
themselves  fondly  and  gratefully  with  the  nunei 
of  the  brave  men  who,  relinquishing  the  quiet 
and  security  of  civil  life,  were  stidcing  their  all 
upon  the  defence  of  their  country's  rights  and 
honor.    One  of  the  most  distinguished  amons 
that  noble  band  now  occupies  and  honors  a  s^ 
upon  this  floor.    It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  in- 
dulgo  in  expressions  of  personal  respect  and  ad* 
miration,  which  I  am  sure  would  find  a  heartr 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  member  of  this 
committee.    I  allude  to  him  merely  to  czpreis 
the  hope  that,  on  some  occasion,  we  may  hare 
upon  this  subject,  the  benefit  of  his  expcricnoi 
and  observation.    And  if  his  opinions  shall  dif. 
fer  from  my  own,  I  promise  carefully  to  reviet 
every  step  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  my  pre- 
sent  conclusions.    You  cannot  mistake  me,  sif 
I  refer  to  the  hero  of  Erie.    I  have  deciaml 
myself  the  friend  of  the  army.   Satisfy  mc,  then, 
what  measures  are  best  calculated  to  render  it 
eflective  and  what  all  desire  it  to  be,  and Im  I 
for  the  proposition  with  my  whole  heart. 

"  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Military  Aa- 
demy,  as  at  present  organized,  is  calculated  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.    It  may,  and  ni- 
doubtedl^  does,  send  forth  into  the  countij 
much  military  knowledge ;  but  the  adrantagc 
which  your  army,  or  that  which  will  constitute 
your  army  in  time  of  need,  derives  from  it,  is  bj  I 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  expense  joo  I 
incur.    Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  nj  I 
that  I  deny,  utterly,  the  expediency,  and  tin  I 
right  to  educate,  at  the  public  expense,  uj  I 
number  of  young  men  who,  on  the  completion  of  I 
their  education,  are  not  to  form  a  portion  of  jonrl 
military  force,  but  to  return  to  the  walks  of  I 
private  life.    Such  was  never  the  operation  of  I 
the  Military  Academy,  until  after  the  lav  of  I 
1812 ;  and  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  hare  \m\ 
able  to  ascertain,  was  first  formally  announoedl 
by  a  distinguished  individual,  at  this  time  sui.| 
ciently  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  execatiTejU'l 
tronage,  and  greatly  alarmed  by  what  he  cod-| 
ceives  to  be  the  tendencies  of  this  goren 
to  centralism  and  consolidation.    It  may  I 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  WvJ 
communicated  to  Congress  in  1819. 

"  If  it  shall,  upon  due  consideration,  i 
the  sanction  of  Congress  and  the  country.  I  a 
see  no  Umit  to  the  exercise  of  power  and  | 
emment  patronage.     Follow  out  the  piino 
pie,  and  where  will  it  lead  you  1   You  coii 
upon  the   national   government  the  abeoiai 
guardianship  of  literature  and  science,  mililt 
and  civil ;  you  need  not  stop  at  military  scier 
any  one,  in  the  wide  range  of  sciences,  beoo 
at  once  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  objects 
TOUT  patronage ;  you  are  confined  bv  no  liir 
but  your  discretion ;  you  have  no  check  but  j« 
own  good  pleasure.    If  you  may  afford  instfl 
tion,  at  the  public  expense,  in  we  ImgiupiJ 
philosophy,  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  eactv 
ences,  to  young  gentlemen  who  are_  undBj 
obligation  to  enter  the  serriee  of  their  r"'^ 
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Int  U9,  in  flwt,  destined  for  civil  life,  why  may 
you  not,  by  pwrity  of  reasoning,  provide  the 
jgitja  of  a  legal,  or  theological,  or  medical  edu- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  the  recipients  of  your 
bounty  will  carry  forth  a  fund  of  iiseflil  know- 
ledge that  may,  at  some  timOj  under  some  cir- 
eumi'tances,  produce  a  beneficial  influence,  and 
promote '  the  general  welfare  1'    Sir,  I  fear  that 
eren  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
this  'general  welfare^  of  your  constitution  will 
leave  us  little  ground  to  boast  of  a  goyemment 
of  limited  powers.     But  I  did  not  propose  at 
tlus  time  to  discuss  the  abstract  question  of 
constitutional  right.    I  will  regard  the  expedi- 
ency idone ;  and,  whether  the  power  exist  or  not, 
its  exercise,  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  subver- 
lire  of  the  only  principle  upon  which  a  school, 
conducted  at  the  public  expense,  can  bo  made 
profitable  to  the  public  service — that  of  making 
ui  admission  into  your  school,  and  an  education 
there,  secondary  to  an  appointment  in  the  army. 
Sir  this  distinctive  feature  characterized   all 
Toor  legislation,  and  all  executive  recommenda- 
tions, down  to  1810. 

"1  may  as  well  notice  here,  as  at  any  time, 
in  answer  which  has  always  been  ready  when 
objections  have  been  raised  to  this  institution — 
in  answer  which,  if  it  has  not  proved  quite  sa- 
tisfactory to  minds  that  yield  their  assent  more 
readily  to  strong  reasons  than  to  the  authority 
of  great  names,  has  yet,  unquestionably,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 
It  has  not  gone  forth  upon  tho  authority  of  an 
individual  merely,  but  has  been  published  to  tho 
world  with  the  approbation  of  a  comniittes  of  a 
former  Congress.    It  is  this :  thnc  the  institu- 
tion has  receivefl,  at  different  times,  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  names  as  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson ;  and  this  hns  been  claimed  with  such 
boldness,  and  in  a  form  so  imposing,  as  almost 
to  forbid  any  question  of  its  accuracy.    If  this 
were  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  enti- 
Qed  to  the  most  profound  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  no  change  should  be  urged  against  the 
weight  of  such  authority,  without  mature  delib- 
tntion,and  thorough  conviction  of,  expediency, 
iilnfortanatelyfor  the  advocates  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the 
[country,  tUs  claim  cannot  be  sustained  by  re- 
ference to  executive  document<«,  from  the  first 
report  of  General  KnoZj  in  1790,  to  the  close 
[of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 

"The  error  has  undoubtedly  innocently  oc- 
[nrred,  by  confounding  the  Military  Academy 
West  Point  as  it  was,  with  the  Military  Aca- 
ly  at  West  Point  as  it  is.    The  report  of 
etary  Knox,  just  referred  to,  is  character- 
by  this  distinctive  feature — that  the  corps 
proposed  to  be  organized  were  '  to  serve  as  an 
:tuai  defence  to  the  community,'  and  to  consti- 
ite  a  part  of  the  active  military  force  of  the 
mtry,'to  serve  in  the  field,  or  on  the  frontier, 
in  toe  fortifications  of  tho  searcoast,  as  the 
|omnlande^in■chief  may  direct.'    At  a  la^er  pe- 
'  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr. 


McHonry),  communicated  to  Gongrau  in  1800 
although  it  proposed  a  pUnformiliUrr  acfaoolt, 
difienng  m  many  essential  particulars  from  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  still  retained  the  distinc- 
tive feature  just  named  as  characterizing  the  re- 
port of  General  Knox. 

"With  regard  to  educating  young  men  gratu* 
itously,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
design,  I  am  prepared  to  show  is  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Academy,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, I  cannot  perhaps,  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
sentiments  of  tho  Executive  at  that  early  day, 
urgent  as  was  the  occasion,  and  strong  as  must 
have  been  the  desire,  to  give  strength  and  cflB- 
ciency  to  the  military  forde,  than  by  reading  one 
or  two  paragraphs  from  a  supplementary  report 
of  Secretory  McIIenry,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  on  the  31st 
January,  1800. 

"  Tho  Secretary  says :  'Agreeably  to  the  plan 
of  tho  Military  Academy,  the  directors  thereof 
are  to  be  o£3cer8  taken  from  the  army ;  conse- 
quently, no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  such 
appointments.  The  plan  also  contemplates  that 
officers  of  the  army,  cadets,  and  non-commi»> 
sioned  officers,  shall  receive  mstruction  in  the 
Academy.  As  the  rations  and  fuel  which  they 
are  entitled  to  in  the  army  will  suffice  for  them 
in  the  Academy,  no  additiontd  expense  will  be 
required  for  objects  of  maintenance  while  there. 
Tho  expenses  of  servants  and  certain  incidental 
expenses  relative  to  the  police  and  administra- 
tion, may  be  defrayed  by  those  who  shall  be 
admitted,  out  of  their  pay  and  emoluments.' 

"  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  report,  that  all  were  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  your  actual  military  force ;  and 
that  whatever  additional  charges  should  be 
incurred,  were  to  bo  defrayed  by  those  who 
might  receive  the  advantages  of  instruction. 
These  were  provisions,  just,  as  they  are  impor- 
tant. Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  a  report  of  Col.  Williams,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  message,  communicated 
to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1808.  The  extract  I  propose  to  read,  as 
sustaming  fully  the  views  of  Mr.  McIIenry  upon 
this  point,  is  in  the  following  words :  '  It  might 
be  well  to  make  the  plan  upon  such  a  scale  as 
not  only  to  toke  in  the  minor  ofiicers  of  the  navj', 
but  also  any  youths  from  any  of  the  States  who 
might  wish  for  such  an  education,  whether  de- 
signed for  the  army  or  navy,  or  neither,  and  let 
them  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education, 
which  might  form  a  fund  for  ex.  a  or  contingent 
expenses.'  Sir,  these  are  the  true  doctrines  upon 
this  subject ;  doctrines  worthy  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  which  they  were  promulgated, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  statesmen  in 
the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic.  Give 
to  the  officers  of  your  army  the  highest  advan- 
tages for  perfection  in  all  the  branches  of  military 
science,  and  let  those  advantages  be  open  to  all, 
in  rotation,  and  under  such  terms  and  regulations 
as  shall  bo  at  once  impartial  toward  the  officers 
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and  •dnntageow  to  dw  wnrioe)  bat  let  all 
Tonng  lentwmen  who  hare  a  taato  for  militaty 
iif«,  KM  desire  to  adopt  anna  as  a  profeaaion, 
prepare  themaeWes  for  aubordinate  aituationa 
at  tneir  own  expenae.  or  at  the  expenae  of  their 
parenta  or  suardiana,  in  tlie  aame  manner  that  tlie 
youth  of  toe  oountnr  are  qualified  for  the  profea- 
aiona  of  civil  life.  Sir,  while  upon  this  aubjeot  of 
gratuitous  education,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
'Dupin'a  Military  Forae  of  Great  Britain,*  to  show 
what  fkvor  it  finds  in  another  country,  fh>m  the 
practice  and  experience  of  which  we  may  derive 
■  tome  advantagee,  however  flur  firom  approving  of 
Ha  institutions  generally.  The  extract  i&  from 
the  2d  voL  71st  page,  and  relates  to  the  terms  on 
which  young  genttemen  are  admitted  to  the  ju- 
nior departments  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
«t  Sandhurst. 

"  A'r«f:  The  sons  of  ofiBcers  of  all  ranks, 
whether  of  the  land  or  aea  forces,  who  have 
died  in  the  service,  leaving  their  ikmilies  in  pe- 
cuniary distress;  this  class  are  instructed,  board- 
ed, and  habited  gratuJously  by  the  State ;  be- 
ing required  only  to  provide  their  equipments 
on  admission,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in 
linen.  Secondly :  The  sons  of  all  o£Bcers  of  the 
army  above  the  ranlc  of  aubaltems  actually  in 
the  service,  and  who  pay  a  sum  proportioned  to 
their  ranks,  according  to  a  scale  per  anniun  re- 
gulated by  the  supreme  board.  The  sons  of  living 
naval  oflSoers  of  rank  not  below  that  of  master 
and  commander,  are  also  admitted  on  payment 
of  annual  stipends,  similar  to  those  of  corres- 
ponding ranks  in  the  army.  The  orohan  sons 
of  officers,  who  have  not  left  their  families  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  are  admitted  into  this  class 
on  paving  the  stipends  required  of  officers  of  the 
rank  held  by  their  parents  at  the  time  of  their 
decease.  Thirdly :  The  sons  of  noblemen  and 
private  gentlemen  who  pay  a  yearly  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  expenses  of  tneir  education,  board, 
and  clothing,  according  to  a  rate  r^;ulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  commissioners.'  Sir,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  are  the  regulations 
of  a  government  which,  with  all  its  wraith  and 
power,  is,  from  its  structure  and  practice,  groan- 
ing under  the  accumulated  weight  of  pensions, 
sinecures,  and  gratuities,  and  yet  you  observe, 
that  only  one  class, '  the  sons  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  whether  of  the  land  or  sea  forces^  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  leaving  their  families  in 
pecuniary  distress,'  are  educate  gratuitously. 

"  I  do  not  approve  even  of  this,  but  I  hold  it 
up  in  contrast  with  your  own  principles  and 
practice.  If  the  patience  of  the  committee  would 
warrant  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  show,  by 
reference  to  Executive  communications,  and  the 
concurrent  lenslation  of  Congress  in  1794, 1796, 
1802, and  18C-7,  Vm*  ')rior  to  the  last  mentioned 
date,  such  an  Insti:  Jon  as  we  now  have  wea 
neither  recommended  nor  contemplated.  Upon 
this  point  I  will  not  detain  you  lonser ;  but 
when  hereaiter  confronted  by  the  authority  of 
great  names,  I  trust  we  shall  be  told  where  the 
expressionB  of  approbation  an  to  be  found.  We 


mar  then  Judge  of  their  appUcabUit;  to  tbi 
Miutary  Amdemy  at  at  present  organiitd.  I 
am  fiur  fk>om  desiring  to  aee  thia  oountnr  ^kl&, 
tute  of  a  Military  Academy  j  but  I  would  hnt 
it  a  school  of  practice,  and  inatriictioiLforofBeen 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  United  States :  not 
an  hisutution  for  educating  gntuitously.yoaiiK 
gentlemen,  who,  on  the  oompbtion  of  their  Um, 
or  after  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence,  ndgii 
their  commissions  and  return  to  the  pnrsniti  of 
civil  life.  If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  tht 
practical  operation  of  your  present  system,  I  n. 
for  him  to  the  annual  list  of  resignations,  to  tw 
found  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

"  Firmly  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  neoMiitr 
of  a  reorganisation,  I  would  take  no  step  to 
create  an  ui^ust  prtyudioe  against  tiie  institntion. 
All  that  I  ask,  and,  so  fkr  as  I  know,  all  tint 
any  of  the  opponents  of  the  institution  ulc,  k 
that  after  a  full  and  impartial  hivestigation,  H 
shall  stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits.    I  know 
there  are  graduatea  or  the  institution  who  in 
ornaments  to  the  army,  and  an  honor  to  tlieir 
country;  but  they,  ana  not  the  Beminai7,in 
entitlea  to  the  credit     Here  I  would  remirk, 
once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  oil- 
oers  or  punilaof  the  Academy ;  it  is  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  institution  itself,  as  at  present  o^ 
ganized,  that  I  obieet.    It  is  often  said  tibat  tht  | 
graduates  leave  the  institution  with  sentimeiiti 
that  but  ill  accord  vrith  the  feelings  and  opimom  j 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  fwople  of  that  gOTer> 
ment  from  which  they  derive  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  manr  who  take  oommiisioiii 
possess  few  qualifications  for  the  commiind  of 
men,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.    Moit  of  tin 
members  of  this  House  have  had  more  or  Im 
intercourse  with  these  young  gentlemen,  indl 
leave  it  for  each  individual  to  form  m  on 
opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  charges.  Thn 
much  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  beliere  thit 
these,  and  greater  evus,  are  the  natund,  if  not  I 
the  inevitable,  result  of  the  principles  in  wliiek  I 
this  institution  is  founded;  and  any  8]rstem(i(| 
education,  established  upcm  similar  prindmi)  ( 
on  government  patronase  alone,  will  pnoui 
like  results,  now  and  forever.    Sir, whit » I 
some  of  these  results  ?    By  the  report  of  tin  I 
Secretanr  of  War,  dated  January,  1831.  we  ml 
informed  tliat,  " by  an  estimate  of  the  mM 
years  (preceding  that  date),  it  appears  thtttbtl 
supply  of  the  army  from  the  coixm  of  gndniteil 
cadets,  has  averaged  about  twenty-two  anmnDrl 
while  those  who  graduated  are  about  fortfti 
making  in  each  year  an  excess  of  ekhteen.  Titl 
number  reoeived  annually  into  the  Academyml 
rages  one  hundred,  of  which  only  the  numltl 
stoted,  to  wit,  forty,  pass  through  the  pr 
scribed  course  of  education  at  schools,  lad  i 
come  supernumerary  lieutenants  in  the  uafl 
By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  yf u,1r 
cember,  1830,  we  are  informed,  that  "the no 
ber  of  promotiona  to  the  army  from  thiic 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  averaged  i 
twenty-two  annuaUy   while  the  nuniieri 
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t  their  »i»pU«bUlty  to  ftj 
aa  at  prewni  ori^uiMd.  I 
m  to  see  thta  wuntnr  djitt. 
Academy}  but  I  wouldhw. 
,«,  and  lMtrtiCtloii.forofflo«!i 
SoftheUnlted^toU.^ 
educating  grttuHouriy.jwng 
a  the  comptotlon  of  their  torn, 

,  and  wturn  to  the  P^™  « 
J  one  doubts  that  tUs  fa  the 
n  of  your  present  system,  1  w- 
S,ualU8tofre8igMtlon8,tolie 
utant  General's  office. 
XconvinoedoftheiiMtts.^ 
iOT.  I  would  Uke  no  step  to 

Sits  of  ««  InUutlo;  «k,H 
™idtop«rttallnvestlg.tion,it 
fSuponito  merits.  I  know 
il^ofthe  institution  whom 

S»T  mi  not  the  semtaBry.ii. 
^AiL     Here  I  would  remiA, 

^SS  the  people  of  that  I5am> 
SSthey  de^e  the  meanso  edo- 
hfJSSv  who  take  commm 
'^iSfons  for  the  command  rf 

rSluWthe  prindpies mwj* 
';«Tfounded;»danyi^«i; 

^^bUshed  ^«  S^^i\^ 
ntpatH.n«^«^»f.£Xt«, 

'«jraged  about  ^en^»        fortj. 
who  g«d^*Si»  rf^eiJhteen.  M 

"♦    fertv    PSSB  through  tM  p 

P?7hrS?Sy  of%^^ 

lort  of  the  seciewj         ^^  j^ 
Motions  to  the  army      "^  di 


MdaBtMhasbeenataaaTersMofforty.  This 
^oMLwhich  is  annually  inoeasing,  has  placed 
^^■seven  in  widting  until  vacancies  shall 
tdw  place,  and  show  that  in  the  next  year, 
HobaMy,  and  in  the  luooeeding  one,  certunly, 
tbtn  wiU  be  an  excess  beyond  what  the  ezist- 
iog  kw  authorizes  to  be  commissioned.  Tliere 
1^  then  be  106  supernumerary  brevet  second 
yiatenants  appurtenant  to  the  army,  at  an 
intue  annual  expense  of  $80,000.  Sir,  that 
Hwlts  here  disclosed  were  not  anticipated  by 
Ur  Uadison,  is  apparent  iVom  a  recurrence  to 
S'mnugM  of  16I0  and  1811. 

"In  passing  the  law  of  1812,  both  Congress 
iDd  the  Prendent  acted  for  the  occasion,  and 
tiMT  expected  those  who  should  succeed  them 
(0  Mt  m  a  similar  manner.    Their  feelings  of 

eotism  and  resentment  were  aroused,  by  be- 
og  the  privileges  of  Avemen  wantonly  in- 
nded,  our  glorious  stars  and  stripes  disregard- 
ed, lod  aatMoud  and  individual  rights  trampled 
n  the  dust    The  war  was  pending.    The  ne- 
ttulty  for  increasing  the  military  force  of  the 
Nontiy  was  obvious  and  pressing,  and  the  ur- 
mt  ocoarion  for  increased  fhcilities  for  military 
ubuction,  equally  apparent    Sir,  it  was  under 
titeumstauces  like  these,  when  we  had  not  only 
enenaes  abroad,  but,  I  blush  to  sty,  enemies  at 
home,  that  the  institution,  as  at  present  oigan- 
iitd^had  its  origin.    It  will  hardly  be  pretended 
liat  it  was  the  or^nal  design  of  the  law  to 
uimegt  the  number  of  persons  instructed,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  public  service.    Well,  the 
itport  of  the  Secretary  shows,  that  for  five  years 
prior  to  1831,  the  Academy  had  furnished 
djhteen  supernumeraries  annuially.    A  practical 
opention  of  this  character  has  no  sanction  in  the 
mommen^tion  of  Mr.  Madison.    The  report 
denonitrates,  further,   the  Jruitfulnesa    and 
itiltfyof  this  institution,  by  showing  the  fiuit, 
tbit  bat  two-fifths  of  those  who  enter  the 
Aodemy  graduate,  and  that  but  a  fraction  more 
I  dun  one-fifth  enter  the  public  service.    This  is 
Bot  the  fkult  of  the  admmistration  of  tka  Acade- 
ot;  it  u  not  the  fault  of  the  young  gentlemen 
InoiTe sen/ there;  on  your  present  peace es- 
jtdMment  there  can  be  but  little  to  stimulate 
than,  particularly  in  the  acquisition  of  militaiy 
lueDoe.   There  can  h(.rdly  be  but  one  object  in 
nund  of  the  student,  and  that  would  be  to 
n  an  education  foe  the  purposes  of  civil  life, 
diffloilty  is,  that  the  institution  has  out- 
boA  the  occasion  that  called  it  into  exist- 
md  its  original  design.    I  have  before  re- 
d,  that  tiio  Academy  was  manifestly  en- 
to  correspond  with  the  army  and  militia 
lyto  be.  called  into  service.    Look  then 
I  moment  at  facts,  and  observe  with  how 
di  wisdom,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  you  re- 
itheprovi8ionsofthelawofl812.    Thetotal 
loriied  force  of  1813,  after  the  declaration  of 
IS  58,254;  and  in  October.  1814^  the 
.establishment  amounted  to  62,428.    By 
actof  Harch,  1815,  the  peace  establishment 
^Mted  to  10,000,  and  now  hardly  exceeds 


that  number.    Thua  you  make  a  reduction  of 
more  than  50,000  In  your  actual  military  forost 
to  accommodate  the  expenses  of  the  govemmeu 
to  its  wants.    And  why  do  you  reflue  to  do  th« 
same  with  your  prand  system  of  public  cduca> 
tiouT  Why  does  that  regain  unchanged  7  Why 
not  reduce  it  at  once,  at  least  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  service,  and  dispense  with  your  corps  of 
supernumerary  lieutenants  ?    Sir,  there  is,  thor« 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  and  that 
may  be  found  in  the  war  report  of  1 810,  to  which 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude.    The  Sco> 
retary  says,  'the  cadets  who  cannot  be  provided 
for  in  the  army  will  return  to  private  life,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  war  their  knowledge  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  country.'    Indeed,  sir,  these  young 
(tentlemen,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
field,  would,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
come  up  from  the  bar,  or  it  may  be  the  pulpit, 
firesh  in  military  science,  and  admirably  quali« 
fled  for  command  m  the  nee  of  on  enemy.    The 
magazine  of  facts,  to  prove  at  the  some  glance 
the  extravagance  and  unfruitfulness  of  this  in> 
stitution,  is  not  easily  exhausted :  but  I  am  ad- 
monished by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  omit 
many  considerations  which  I  regard  as  both  in- 
teresting and  important    I  will  only  detun  the 
committee  to  make  a  single  statement  placing 
side  by  side  some  aggregate  results.    Tnere  haa 
alreadvbeen  expended  upon  the  institution  more 
than  three  milfions  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
haa.    Between  1815,  and  1821,  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighteen  students  were  admitted  into  the 
Academy ;  and  of  all  the  cadets  who  were  ever 
there,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  remain- 
ed in  the  service  at  the  end  of  1830.  Here  are  the 
expenses  you  have  incurred,  and  the  products 
you  have  realized. 

"I  leave  them  t  ■  '•  ^  balanced  by  the  people. 
But  for  myselj^  belibviv;';  as  I  do,  that  the  Acad- 
emy stands  forth  as  ai.  anomaly  among  the  in' 
Btitutions  of  this  country ;  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  wo  live ;  so  long  as  this  House 
shall  deny  investigation  mto  its  principles  and 
practical  operation,  I,  as  an  individual  member, 
yrHL  refuse  to  appropriate  the  first  dollar  for  Its 
support' 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

EXFUKGINO  BESOLUnON-PEEOBATION  OF  BEN- 
ATOB  BENTON'S  SECOND  SPEECH. 

"  The  condemnation  of  the  President,  combining 
as  it  did  all  that  illegality  and  injustice  could  in- 
fiict,  had  the  further  misfortune  to  be  co^>pera- 
tive  in  its  efiect  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bonk 
of  the  United  States  to  efiect  the  most  wickod 
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■ad  uniTerul  Mheme  of  miaohief  which  the 
MUUkli  of  modern  times  exhibit.  It  wu  »  plot 
•gainst  the  government,  and  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  The  gOTcmmont  was  to 
be  upset,  and  property  revolutioniied.  Six 
hundred  banks  were  to  be  brolcen — the  general 
ourrenoy  rained— myriads  bankrupted— all  bu- 
siness stopped — all  property  sunk  in  value — 
all  confidence  destroyed  I  that  out  of  this  wide 
spread  ruin  and  pervading  distress,  the  vengeful 
institution  might  glut  its  avarice  and  ambition, 
trample  upon  the  President,  take  possossion  of 
the  government,  reolaun  its  lost  deposits,  and 
perpetuate  its  charter.  These  crimes,  revolting 
and  frightftil  in  themselves,  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  perpetration  of  a  whole  system 
of  subordinate  and  subsidiary  crime  1  the  people 
to  be  deceived  and  exerted ;  the  President  to  be 
calumniated ;  the  effects  of  the  bank's  own  con- 
duct to  be  charged  upon  him ;  meetings  got  up ; 
business  suspended;  distress  deputations  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  Senate  chamber  converted  into 
a  theatre  for  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  all  this 
fictitious  woe.  That  it  was  the  deep  and  sad 
Biisfortune  of  the  Senate  so  to  act,  as  to  be  co- 
operative in  all  this  scene  of  mischief,  is  too  fully 
proved  by  the  fiusts  known,  to  admit  of  denial. 
I  speak  of  acts,  not  of  motives.  The  effect  of 
the  Senate's  conduct  in  trying  the  President 
and  uttering  alarm  speeches,  vros  to  co-operate 
with  the  bank,  and  that  secondarily,  and  as  a 
subordinate  performer ;  for  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  bank  began  the  whole  affair ;  the  little 
book  of  fifty  pages  proves  that  The  bank  be- 
gan it;  the  bank  followed  it  up ;  the  bonk  at- 
tends to  it  now.  It  is  a  case  which  might  well 
be  entered  on  our  journal  as  a  State  is  entered 
against  a  criminal  in  the  docket  of  a  court:  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  versus  President 
Jackson :  on  impeachment  for  removing  the  de- 
posits. The  entry  would  bo  justified  by  the 
facts,  for  these  are  the  indubitable  facts.  The 
bank  started  the  accusation ;  the  Senate  took  it 
np.  The  bank  furnished  arguments;  the  Se- 
nate used  them.  The  bank  excited  meetings ;  the 
Senate  extolled  them.  The  bank  sent  deputa- 
tions ;  the  senators  received  them  with  honor. 
The  deputations  reported  answers  for  the  Presi- 
dent which  he  never  gave ;  the  Senate  repeated  and 
enforced  these  answers.  Hand  in  hand  through- 
out the  whole  process,  the  bank  and  the  Senate 
tcted  together,  and  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 


most  serious  and  afflksting  panio  ever  known  is 
this  country.    The  whole  country  was  agitated, 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  entire  oountn 
and  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  in  oommotion 
against  one  man.    A  revolution  was  proclaimed  I 
the  overthrow  of  all  law  was  announced  I  the 
substitution  of  one  man's  will  for  the  voice  of 
the  whole  government,  was  daily  assorted  1  the 
public  sense  was  astounded  and  bewildered  with 
dire  and  portentous  annunciations  I    In  the 
midst  of  all  this  machinery  of  alarm  and  distresn 
many  good  citizens  lost  their  reckoning;  gemj. 
ble  heads  went  wrong ;  stout  hearts  qudled ;  old 
fHends  gave  way ;  temporizing  counsels  canie  in; 
and  the  solitary  defender  of  his  country  vu 
<4irged  to  yield  I    Oh,  how  much  depended  upon 
that  one  man  at  that  dread  and  awful  point  of 
time  1    If  he  had  given  way,  then  all  was  gone! 
An  insolent,  rapacious,  and  revengeful  institu- 
tion would  have  been  installed  in  soTereigi 
power.    The  federal  and  State  govemmente,  the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  the  State  legislaturet, 
all  would  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
bank ;  and  all  departments  of  the  governmeDt 
would  have  been  filled  and  administered  by  tlie 
debtors,  pensioners,  and  attorneys  of  that  in- 
stitution.   Ho  did  not  yield,  and  the  countj^ 
was  saved.    The  heroic  patriotism  of  one  mm 
prevented  all  this  calamity,  and  saved  the  Re- 
public from  becoming  the  appendage  and  ( 
a  moneyed  corporation.    And  what  has  hen 
his  reward  ?    So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
honor,  gratitude,  blessings,  everlasting  Iwnedic- 
tions ;  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  dii- 
honor,  denunciation,  stigma,  infamy.    Andeluil 
these  two  verdicts  stand?    Shall  ourjouniil 
bear  the  verdict  of  infamy,  while  the  hearUof  [ 
the  people  glow  and  palpitate  with  the  Terdiit  I 
of  honor  ? 

"  President  Jackson  has  done  more  for  tin  I 
human  race  than  the  whole  tribe  of  poiiti-l 
cians  put  together ;  and  shall  he  remain  stigvi'l 
tizcd  and  condemned  for  the  most  glorious  aclioi| 
of  his  life  ?  The  bare  attempt  to  stigmatized  | 
Jefferson  was  not  merely  expunged, but  cutooti 
from  the  journal ;  so  that  no  trace  of  it  renuial 
upon  the  Senate  records.  The  designs  ai«  till 
same  in  both  cases;  but  the  aggravations  ml 
inexpressibly  greater  in  the  case  of  Pr(!si(ieit| 
Jackson.  Refeiringto  the  journals  of  the  EomI 
of  Kepresentatives  for  the  character  of  the  h 
tempt  against  President  Jefferson,  and  the  i»| 
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•fBicting  p«n<o  erer  known  \m 
tie  whole  country  wu  ftgiUted 
id  Tillage",  the  entire  countij 
Tth  Becmcd  to  be  in  oommotion 
A  revolution  WM  procliimedl 
»f  all  law  was  announced!  the 
one  man'a  will  for  the  voice  of 
Bment,  was  daily  assorted  1  tin 
J  astounded  and  bewildered  with 
intoufl  annunciations  I    In  the 
,  machinery  of  alarm  anddistrtsa, 
(ens  lost  their  reckoning-,  seui- 
wrong  J  Btout  hearts  quailed ;  old 
ty ;  temporizing  counsels  came  in ; 
ry  defender  of  his  country  wis 

I  Oh,  how  much  depended  upon 
it  that  dread  and  awful  point  of 
tad  giten  way,  then  oil  was  gone! 
rapacious,  and  revengeful  institu- 
lave  been  installed  in  sovereigii 
federal  and  State  govemmenU,  the 
Presidency,  the  State  legislaturef, 
ro  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 

II  departments  of  the  government 
«en  filled  and  administered  by  the 
sioners,  and  attorneys  of  tiat  in- 

0  did  not  yield,  and  the  countij 
Tho  heroic  patriotism  of  one  mm 

1  this  calamity,  and  saved  the  Rfr  I 
tKscoming  the  appendage  and  flctof 
corporation.    And  what  has  h«a 

So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
,ude,  blessings,  everlasting  benedi^ 
r  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  d* 
aciation,  stigma,  infamy.  Andskll 
verdicts  stand?  Shall  our  jourrj^ 
diet  of  infamy,  while  the  hearts  rf 
^owandpalpitate  with  the  verdict 

,t  Jackson  has  done  more  for  tl» 

,  than  the  whole   tribe  of  po^ 
Bother;  and  sU  he  remain  Bt.?M. 

Wcmnedfor  the  most  gloriousact™ 
Tho  bare  attempt  to  stigmatucJIrl 
•as  not  merely  expunged,  but  c«t«^ 
unud;Bothatnotraceof.tren>«l 

,„ate  records.  The  designs  «^J^ 
pth  cases;  but  the  aggrajaJ^H 
Iv  ercater  in  the  case  of  PrcaMI 
SlfS^totheioumalsomeH 
„totlve9forthechar«5terofti«*l 
ast  President  Jefferson,  and  the  i»| 


ions  for  repulsing  it,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  criminate  Mr,  Jefferson, 
ud  to  charge  him  upon  the  Journals  with  a 
Tiolation  of  the  laws ;  and  that  this  attempt  was 
made  at  a  tbne,  and  under  circumstances  insidi- 
ously calculated  to  excite  ui\ju8t  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Such  was  precisely  tho  character  of  the 
charge;  and  the  effect  of  the  charge  against 
President  Jackson,  with  tho  difference  only  that 
the  proceeding  against  President  Jackson,  was 
niny  ten  thousand  times  more  revolting  and 
aggravated ;  commencing  as  it  did  in  the  Bank, 
carried  on  by  a  violent  political  party,  prosecuted 
to  sentence  and  condemnation ;  and  calculated, 
if  believed,  to  destroy  the  President,  to  change 
the  administration,  and  to  put  an  end  to  popular 
representative  government.  Yes,  sir,  to  put  an 
end  to  elective  and  reprosontativo  government  I 
For  what  are  all  the  attacks  upon  President 
Jsdcson's  administration  but  attacks  upon  the 
people  who  elect  and  re-elect  him,  who  approve 
his  administration,  and  by  approving,  make  it 
their  own  1  To  condemn  such  a  President,  thus 
npported,  is  to  condemn  tho  pople,  to  condemn 
the  elective  principle,  to  condemn  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  government;  and  to 
establish  the  &vorite  dogma  of  the  monarchists, 
that  the  people  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
ind  will  surrender  themselves  as  collared  slaves 
mto  the  hands  of  military  chieftains. 

"Great  are  tho  services  which  President 
Jiclcson  has  rendered  his  country.  As  a  Gene- 
ral he  has  extended  her  frontiers,  saved  a  city, 
and  carried  her  renown  to  tho  highest  pitch  of 
glory.  His  civil  administration  has  rivalled  and 
transcended  his  warlike  exploits.  Indemnities 
procured  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for 
ipoliations  committed  on  our  citizens  under 
former  administrations,  and  which,  by  former 
administrations  were  reclaimed  in  vain ;  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  whole  world,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  respect  of  the  whole  world ;  the 
character  of  our  America  exalted  in  Europe ; 
■0  exalted  that  the  American  citizen  treading 

I  continent  of  Europe,  and  contemplating 
the  sudden  and  great  elevation  of  the  national 
character,  might  feel  as  if  he  himself  was  an 
hundred  feet  high.  Such  is  the  picture  abroad ! 
At  home  we  behold  a  brilliant  and  grateful 
I  Kene;  the  public  debt  paid, — taxes  reduced, — 
j  Ihe  gold  currency  restored, — the  Southern 


States  released  fVom  a  useless  and  dangeroot 
population,— all  disturbing  questions  iettled,-< 
a  gigantic  moneyed  institution  repulsed  in  its 
march  to  the  conquest  of  the  government, — th« 
highest  prosperity  attained,— and  the  Hero 
Patriot  now  crowning  the  list  of  his  glorious 
services  by  covering  his  country  with  the  panoply 
of  defence,  and  oonstunniating  his  measures  toe 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  currency 
of  the  constitution.  We  have  had  brilliant  and 
prosperous  administrations;  but  that  ofPres^ 
dent  Jackson  eclipses,  surpasses,  and  costs  into 
tho  shade,  all  that  have  preceded  it.  And  to 
he  to  bo  branded,  stigmatized,  condemned,  ui>- 
Justly  and  untruly  condemned ;  and  the  records 
of  the  Senate  to  bear  the  evidence  of  this  ouU 
rage  to  the  latest  posterity?  Shall  this  Presi- 
dent, so  glorious  in  peace  and  in  war,  so  sucoesfr- 
ful  at  home  and  abroad,  whoso  administration, 
now,  hailed  with  applause  and  gratitude  by  the 
people,  and  destined  to  shine  for  unnumbered 
ages  in  the  political  f  rmament  of  our  history : 
shall  this  President,  whose  name  is  to  live  for 
ever,  whose  retirement  fVom  Ufe  and  services 
will  be  through  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  tem- 
plo  of  everlasting  fame ;  shall  he  go  down  to 
posterity  with  this  condemnation  upon  him; 
and  that  for  the  most  glorious  action  ot  his  life  7 
"  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  kuowledge  of 
history,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  dangers 
which  nations  have  encountered,  and  from 
which  heroes  and  statesmen  have  saved  them. 
I  have  read  much  of  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, and  nowhere  havo  I  found  a  parallel  to 
the  services  rendered  by  President  Jackson  in 
crushing  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bank,  but  in  the 
labors  of  the  Roman  Consul  in  crushing  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  two  conspiracies 
were  identical  in  their  objects;  both  directed 
against  the  government,  and  the  property  of 
the  country.  Cicero  extinguished  the  Catili- 
narean  conspiracy,  and  saved  Rome ;  President 
Jackson  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bank, 
and  saved  our  America.  Their  heroic  service 
was  the  same,  and  their  fates  have  been  strange- 
ly alike.  C  icero  was  condemned  for  violating  the 
laws  and  the  constitution ;  so  has  been  President 
Jackson.  Tho  consul  was  refused  a  hearing  in  his 
own  defence:  so  has  been  President  Jackson.  The 
life  -of  Cicero  was  attempted  by  two  assassins ; 
twice  was  the  murderous  pistol  levelled  at  our 
President    All  Italy,  the  whole  Roman  world, 
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bon  OImio  to  the  Otpitol,  ud  ton  the  lentenoe 
of  the  eoomil'i  oondamiiation  from  the/<<«(t  of  the 
Npnblie:  »  million  of  Amerioani,  fkthert  ud 
kHda  of  AHniUee,  now  denumd  the  expurgation  of 
tho  Hntanoe  agiJnit  the  President.  Cicero,  fol- 
knrad  by  all  that  wu  Tirtuoue  in  Rome,  repaired 
to  tho  temple  of  the  tuteUry  gode,  and  iwore 
•poo  the  altar  that  he  had  eared  hie  country : 
Praaident  Jaoluon,  in  the  temple  of  the  Uring 
Cktd,  mig^t  take  the  eame  oath,  and  find  ita  re- 
Bpoam  in  the  hearts  of  millions.  Nor  shall  the 
parallel  stop  here ;  but  after  times,  and  remote 
posterities  shall  render  the  same  honors  to 
oaoh.  Two  thousand  years  have  passed,  and 
the  great  aetioiu  of  the  consul  are  fresh  and 
green  in  history.  The  school-boy  learns  them  { 
the  patriot  studies  them ;  the  statesman  applies 
them :  so  shall  it  be  with  our  patriot  President 
Two  thousand  years  hence,— ten  thousand,— 
nay,  whilo  time  itself  shall  last,  for  who  can 
contemplate  the  time  when  the  memory  of  this 
republic  shall  be  lost  7  while  time  itself  shall 
last,  the  name  and  fkme  of  Jackson  shall  remain 
vivt  flourish ;  and  this  last  great  act  by  which 
he  saved  the  government  from  subversion,  and 
property  from  revolution,  shall  stand  forth  as 
the  seal  and  crown  of  hia  heroic  services.  And 
if  any  thing  that  I  myself  may  do  or  say,  shall 
inrvive  the  brief  hour  in  which  I  live,  it  will 
be  the  part  which  I  have  taken,  and  the  efforts 
which  I  have  made,  to  sustain  and  defend  the 
great  defender  of  his  country. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  finished  the  view 
which  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  has  required 
me  to  take  of  this  subject  I  trust  that  I  have 
proceeded  upon  proofk  and  facts,  and  have  left 
nothing  unsustuned  which  I  feci  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  advance.  It  \a  not  my  design  to  repeat, 
or  to  recapitulate ;  but  there  is  one  Airther  and 
vital  consideration  which  demands  the  notice 
of  a  remark,  and  which  I  should  be  faithless  to 
the  genius  of  our  government,  if  I  should  pre- 
termit. It  is  known,  sir,  tiiat  ambition  for 
office  is  the  bane  of  free  States,  and  the  conten- 
tions of  rivals  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
These  oontentions  load  to  every  species  of  in- 
justice, and  to  every  variety  of  violence,  and 
all  cloaked  with  the  pretext  of  the  public  good. 
Civil  wan  and  banishment  at  Some ;  civil  wars, 
and  the  ostracism  at  Athens;  bills  of  attidnder, 
•tar^hamber  prosecutions,  and  impeachments 
in  England;  all  to  get  rid  of  some  envied,  or 


hated  rival,  and  all  pretexted  with  the  pabUt 
good :  suoh  hu  been  the  history  of  flree  Sutn 
for  two  thousand  years.    The  wise  men  win 
(huMd  our  constitution  were  well  aware  of  ill 
this  danger  and  all  this  mischief  and  took  eflw* 
tual  care,  as  they  thought,  to  guard  againit  it 
Banishment,  the  ostracism,  the  star-ehaaUr 
prosecutions,  bUls  of  attainder,  all  those  lom. 
mary  and  violent  modes  of  hunting  down  i 
rival,  which  deprive  the  victim  of  defenot  b; 
depriving  him  of  the  intervention  of  an  aocui. 
ing  body  to  stand  between  the  accuser  and  tU 
trying  body;  all  these  are  proscribed  by  tin 
genius   of   our  constitution.     Impeaehmnti 
alone  are  permitted;  and  these  would  moit 
usually  occur  for  political  offences,  and  be  of  i 
character  to  enlist  the  passions  of  many,  uj 
to  agitate  the  country.    An  effectual  guard,  K 
was  supposed,  was  protided  against  the  tboN 
of  the  impeachment  power,  first,  by  requiring  i 
charge  to  be  preferred  by  the  House  of  Sqn- 
sentatives,  as  the  grand  Inquest  of  the  natiOB) 
and  next,  in  confining  the  trial  to  the  Seaiti^ 
and  requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  con- 
vict   The  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  age  of  tin 
senators,  and  the  great  and  various  powers  witk 
which  they  were  invested— greater  and  mm 
various  than  are  united  in  the  same  penns 
under  any  other  constitutional  government  npn 
earth — these  were  supposed  to  make  the  Seuti 
a  safe  depository  for  the  impeachment  powsj 
and  tf  the  plan  of  the  constitution  is  foUoved 
out  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  so.    But  ifi 
public  officer  can  be  arraigned  by  hii  link 
before  the  Senate  for  impeachable  offences  vitb'  j 
out  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Bepreao- 
tatives,  and  if  he  can  be  pronounced  guilty  bf 
a  simple  minority,  instead  of  a  mi\jority  (rftv» 
thirds,  then  has  the  whole  fitone  of  our  ffmrt 
ment  miscarried,  and  the  door  left  wide  opes  to  | 
the  greatest  mischief  which  has  ever  tffli 
the  people  of  free  States.    Then  can  rinli  ud  I 
competitors  go  on  to  do  what  it  was  inteoM 
they  should  never  do ;  accuse,  denounce,  c»  I 
demn,  and  hunt  down  each  other!    Great  lis  I 
been  the  weight  of  the  American  Senate.  Tiai  I 
wcu  when  its  rejections  for  office  were  fatal  k  I 
character ;  time  ia  when  its  rejections  are  n)i»\ 
passports  to  public  favor.    Why  this  nd  u'l 
ominous  decline ?    Let  no  one  deceive  iiwiAl 
Public  opinion  is  the  arbiter  of  character  ill 
our  enlightened  day ;  it  is  the  Areopagus  &«  I 
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vhkh  thsf*  is  no  ifV^  >  That  arbiter  has 
MMonoed  against  the  Senate.  It  haa  sustained 
the  PnskUnt,  and  eondemned  the  Senate.  If 
H  had  sustained  ihe  Senate,  the  President  must 
yn  besn  ruined  I  as  it  has  not,  the  Senate 
■Mt  be  mioed,  if  It  persereres  in  its  course, 
ni  goes  on  to  brtTO  public  opinion  I— as  an  in- 
ititation,  it  most  be  roinedl 


OHAPTER  OXLII. 

DDTBIBUnON  OF  THB  LAKD  BEVXNVK, 


'Tai  gnat  loM  of  the  bank  has  been  in  the 

Itpnelation  of  the  securities  i  and  the  only  way 

to  ngsin  a  capital  is  to  restore  their  value.    A 

luge  portion  of  them  consists  of  State  stocks, 

wUch  are  so  fhr  below  their  Intrinsic  worth  that 

the  present  prices  could  not  have  been  antid- 

pited  by  any  reasonable  man.    No  doubt  can 

Im  entertained  of  their  ultimate  payment    The 

States  themseWes,  unaided,  can  satisfy  every 

diim  igidnst  them ;  they  will  do  it  speedily,  if 

Congress  sdopt  the  measures  contemplated  for 

their  reM    A  division  of  the  public  lands 

iimong  the  States,  which  would  enable  them  all 

itopaj  their  debts— or  a  pledge  of  the  proceeds 

lof  tales  for  that  purpose — would  be  abundant 

Kcnritj.   Either  of  these  acts  would  inspire 

confidence,  and  enhance  the  value  of  all  kinds 

U  property."    This  paragraph  appeared  in  the 

|FhiladelpUa  National  Gazette,  was  attributed 

Mr.  Biddle,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 

fnited  States;  and  connects  that  institution 

ithill  the  plans  for  distributing  the  public 

money  among  the  States,  either  in  the 

of  a  direct  distribution,  or  in  the  disguise 

'  I  deposit  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  and  this  for 

porpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  State 

held  by  it    That  institution  was  known 

have  interfered  in  the  federal  leg^ation,  to 

lote  or  to  baffle  the  passage  of  laws,  as 

to  be  fovorable  or  otherwise  to  her  in- 

ireits;  and  this  resort  to  the  land  revenue 

Sh  an  act  of  Oongress  was  an  eminent  in- 

of  the  spirit  of  interference.    This  dis- 

on  had  become,  very  nearly,  a  party 

lore;  and  of  the  party  of  which  the  bank 

a  member,  and  Mr.  Clay  the  chie£    Hewas 


the  author  of  the  seheroe— had  introduesd  it  at 
several  sessions— and  now  renewed  it  Mr.  Web- 
ster also  made  a  proposition  to  the  same  effect  at 
this  session.   It  was  the  summer  of  the  presldei^ 
tial  election }  and  great  calculations  were  made  by 
the  party  which  fkvored  the  distribution  upon 
its  effect  in  adding  to  their  popularity.    Mr. 
Clay  limited  his  plan  of  distribution  to  five  years  } 
but  the  limitation  was  Justiy  considered  as  no> 
thing— as  a  mere  means  of  beginning  the  system 
of  these  distributions— which  once  began,  would 
go  on  of  themselves,  while  our  prealdential  ele<y 
tions  continued,  and  any  thing  to  divide  could 
be  found  in  the  treasury.    Mr.  Benton  opposed 
the  whole  sclieme,  and  oonfW>nted  It  with  a  pro* 
position  to  dovote  the  surplus  revenue  to  the 
purposes  of  national  defence ;  thereby  making 
an  Issue,  as  he  declared,  between  the  plunder  of 
the  country  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  Introduced  an  antagonistic  bill,  as  he  termed 
it,  devoting  the  surplus  moneys  to  the  publio 
defences ;  and  showing  by  reports  flrom  the  war 
and  navy  departments  that  seven  millions  a 
year  for  fifteen  yean  would  be  required  fbr  the 
completion  of  the  naval  defences,  and  thirty 
millions  to  complete  the  military  defences ;  of 
which  nine  millions  per  annum  could  be  benefi- 
cially expended ;  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"  Tliat  the  reports  flrom  which  he  had  reai 
taken  together,  presented  a  complete  system  of 
preparation  for  the  national  defence ;  every  arm 
and  branch  of  defence  was  to  be  provided  for }  an 
increase  of  the  navy,  including  steamships ;  ap- 
propriate fortifications,  including  steam  Mtter. 
les ;  armories,  foundries,  arsenius,  with  ample 
supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  an  in- 
crease of  troops  for  the  West  and  Northwest ; 
a  line  of  posts  and  a  mllitarv  road  from  the  Red 
River  to  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  rear  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  mounted  dragoons  to  scour  the 
country ;  every  thing  was  considered ;  all  was 
reduced  to  system,  and  a  general,  adequate,  and 
appropriate  plan  of  national  defence  was  pre* 
sente^  sufficient  m  absorb  all  the  surplus  re- 
venue, and  wanting  nothing  but  the  vote  of 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect    In  this  great 
system  of  national  defence  the  whole  Union  was 
equdly  interested ;  for  the  country,  in  all  that 
concerned  its  d^enoes,  was  but  a  unit,  and  every 
section  was  interested  in  the  defence  of  werj 
other  section,  and  every  Individual  citizen  was 
interested  in  the  defence  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion.   It  was  in  vain  to  sa^  that  the  nayv  was 


on  the  sea.  and  the  fortifications  on  the  seaboard, 
and  that  the  citizens  in  the  interior  States,  or 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  had  no  interest 
in  these  remote  defences.    Such  an  idea  was 
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tniiitakon  and  delusive.  The  inhabitant  of  Mis- 
■ouri  and  of  Indiana  had  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  open  the  moutlis  of  the  risers,  defending 
the  seaport  towns,  and  preserving  a  nayal  ibroe 
that  would  protect  the  produce  of  his  labor 
in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  arriving  steely  in 
foreign  markets.  All  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  were  just  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  western  States,  as  if  those 
States  were  down  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
So  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Five 
forts  are  completed  in  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; two  are  completed  on  the  Florida  or 
Alabama  coast ;  and  seven  or  eight  more  are 
projected;  all  calculated  to  give  security  to 
western  commerce  in  passing  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Much  had  been  done  for  that  fron- 
tier, but  more  remained  to  be  done ;  and  among 
the  great  work?  contemplated  in  that  quarter 
were  large  establishments  at  Pensacola,  Key 
West,  or  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Large  military  and 
naval  stations  were  contemplated  at  these  points, 
and  no  expenditure  or  preparations  could  exceed 
in  amount  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be 
protected.  On  the  Atlantic  board  the  commerce 
of  the  States  found  its  way  to  the  ocean  through 
many  outlets,  from  Maine  to  Florida;  in  the 
West,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  all  that  of  the  Al- 
abamaj  of  western  Florida,  and  some  part  of 
Oeorgia,  passes  through  a  single  outlet,  and 
reaches  the  ocean  by  passing  between  Key  West 
and  Cuba.  Here,  then,  is  an  immense  commerce 
collected  into  one  channel,  compressed  into  one 
line,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  through  one  gate. 
This  gives  to  Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortugas 
an  importance  hardly  possessed  by  any  point  on 
the  globe;  for,  besides  commanding  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  West,  it  will  also  command 
that  of  Mexico,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  of  South  America  down  to  the 
middle  of  that  continent  at  its  most  eastern  pro- 
jection, Capo  Roque.  To  understand  the  cause 
of  all  this  (Mr.  B.  said),  it  was  necessary  to 
look  to  the  trade  winds,  which,  blowing  across 
the  Atlantic  between  the  tropics,  strike  the 
South  American  continent  at  Cape  Roque,  fol- 
low the  retreating  coast  of  that  continent  up 
to  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
creating  the  gulf  stream  as  they  go,  and  by  the 
combined  effect  of  a  current  in  the  air  and  in  the 
water,  sweeping  all  vessels  from  this  side  Gape 
Boquo  into  its  stream,  carrying  them  round  west, 
of  Cuba  and  bringing  them  out  between  Key 
West  and  the  Havana.  These  two  positions, 
then,  constitute  the  gate  through  which  every 
thing  must  pass  that  comes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  Mexico,  and  from  South 
America  as  low  down  as  Gape  Roque.  As  the 
masters  of  the  Mississippi,  we  should  be  able  to 
predominate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  to  do 
so,  we  must  have  great  establishments  at  Key 
West  and  Pensacola.  Such  establishments  are 
now  proposed;  and  every  citizen  of  the  West 
ihould  look  upon  them  as  the  guardians  of  his 


own  immediate  interests,  the  indispensable  saTet 
guard  to  his  own  commerce ;  and  to  him  th« 
highest,  most  sacred,  and  most  benefioal  object 
to  which  surplus  revenue  could  be  applied,  TIm 
Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  considered  as  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Mississippi.  A  naval  and  militair 
supremacy  should  be  established  in  that  ga\L 
cost  what  it  might ;  for  without  that  supremacy 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  West  would  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  fleets  and  privateers  of  inunical 
powers. 

"  Mr.  B.  returned  to  the  immediate  object  of 
his  reivarks — to  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
defences  of  the  country  would  absorb  evurysuN 
plus  dollar  that  would  ever  be  found  in  the  trea- 
sury.   He  recapitulated  the  aggregates  of  those 
heads  of  expenditure ;  for  the  navy,  about  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  embracing  the  increase  of 
the  navy,  navy  yards,  ordnance,  and  repairs  of 
vessels  for  a  series  of  years ;  for  fortiflcations, 
about  thirty  millionSj  reported  by  the  engineer 
department ;  and  which  sum,  after  reducinj:  the 
size  of  some  of  the  largest  class  of  forts,  not  yet 
commenced,  would  stUl  be  large  enough,  with 
the  sum  reported  by  the  ordnance  department, 
amounting  to  near  thirty  millions,  to  make  i 
totality  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  million; 
and  far  more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  aD 
the  surpluses  which  wiU  ever  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  treasury.    Even  after  deducting  mudi 
from  these  estimates,  the  remainder  will  still  go 
beyond  any  surplus  that  will  actually  be  foonl 
Every  person  knows  that  the  present  year  is  no 
criterion  for  estimating  the  revenue;  excess  of 
paper  issues  has  inflated  all  business,  and  led  to 
excess  in  all  branches  of  the  revenue;  next  yen 
it  will  be  down,  and  soon  fall  as  much  belov 
the  usual  level  as  it  now  is  above  it.    More  thai 
that ;  what  is  now  called  a  surplus  in  the  tre>  I 
sury  is  no  surplus,  but  a  mere  accumulation  for 
want  of  passing  the  appropriation  bills.   The  | 
whole  of  it  is  pledged  to  the  bills  which  are  I 
piled  upon  our  tables,  and  which  we  cannot  get 
passed ;  for  the  opposition  is  strong  enough  to 
arrest  the  appropriations,  to  dam  up  the  money 
in  the  treasury ;  and  then  call  that  a  surpk 
which  would  now  bo  in  a  course  of  expenditure,  if 
the  necessary  appropriation  bills  could  be  passed 

"  The  public  defences  will  require  near  om 
hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  the  annual  amount  I 
required  for  these  defences  alone  amount  to  I 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions.  The  engineer  I 
department  answers  explicitly  that  it  can  bene- 1 
flcially  expend  six  millions  of  dollars  annnaliyi  I 
the  ordnance  that  it  can  beneficially  expeMJ 
three  millions ;  the  navy  that  it  can  beneficialij  j 
expend  several  millions ;  and  all  thisforaseiia  I 
of  years.  This  distribution  bill  has  five  yc«nj 
to  run,  and  in  that  time,  if  the  money  is  appWj 
to  defence  instead  of  distribution,  the  great  wort  I 
of  national  defence  will  be  so  far  completed  « I 
to  place  the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  cjmI 
her  rights  and  her  interests,  her  flag  "id  »! 
soil,  to  be  honored  and  respected  by  the  tIwI 
world." 
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iteiesta,  the  indispensable  nf» 
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The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  though  by 
I  vote  somewhat  ;:Io8e — 25  to  20.    The 


wire: 


yeaa 


„ Black,    Buchanan,   Clay,  Clayton, 

Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Ooldsborough, 
Hendricks,  Kent.  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Man- 
gum,  Naudain,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, White. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert, 
Evring  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,.  King 
of  Alabama,  King  of  Oeorgia,  Lmn,  Moore,  Mor- 
ris, Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley, 
iJlmadge,  Walker,  Wright. 

Being  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence  it 
|)ecame  evident  that  it  could  not  pass  that  body ; 
and  then  the  friends  of  distribution  in  the  Senate 
lell  open  a  new  mode  to  efiect  their  object,  and 
in  a  form  to  gain  the  votes  of  many  members 
who  held  distribution  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution — among  them  Mr.  Calhoun ; — ^who 
took  the  lead  in  the  movement  There  was  a 
bill  before  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  keeping  of 
the  pubUc  moneys  in  the  deposit  banks ;  and 
this  was  turned  into  distribution  of  the  surplus 
jiahlic  moneys  with  the  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  Congress,  to  be  returned 
Then  Congress  should  call  for  it :  and  this  was 
called  a  deposit  with  the  States ;  and  the  faith 
of  th  States  pledged  for  returning  the  money. 
Ihe  aeposit  was  defended  on  the  same  argument 
on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  proposed  to  amend 
the  constitution  two  years  before ;  namely  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 
And  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Wright  that  the 
moneys,  when  once  so  deposited  might  never  be 
got  back  agam,  Mr.  Calhoun  answered : 

"Bnt  the  senator  from  New-York  objects  to 

j  the  measure,  that  it  would,  in  efiect,  amount  to 

a  distribution,  on  the  ground,  as  he  conceives, 

I  that  the  States  would  never  refiind.    He  docs 

I  sot  doubt  but  that  they  would,  if  called  on  to 

lefimd  by  the  government ;    but  he  says  that 

Congress  will  in  fact  never  make  the  call.    He 

rests  this  conclusion  on  the  supposition  that 

there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  States  opposed 

I  to  it   He  admits,  in  case  the  revenue  should 

become  deficient,  that  the  southern  or  staple 

I  States  would  prefer  to  refund  their  quota,  rather 

[than  to  raise  the  imposts  to  meet  the  deficit ; 

I  but  he  insists  that  the  contrary  would  be  the 

I  case  with  the  manufiicturing  States,  which  would 

I  prefer  to  increase  the  imposts  to  refunding  their 

IQiiota,  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  of  the 

I  duties  would  promote  the  interests  of  manufac- 

Itnies.   I  cannot  agree  with  the  senator  that 

I  those  States  would  assume  a  position  so  utterly 


untenable  as  to  refuse  to  refund  a  deposit  which 
their  foith  would  be  plighted  to  retnni,  and  rest 
the  refusal  on  the  ground  of  preferring  to  lay 
a  tax,  because  it  woidd  be  a  bounty  to  them,  and 
would  consequently  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
the  tax  on  the  othei*  States.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  can  tell  the  senator  that,  if  they  should, 
take  a  course  so  unjust  and  monstrous,  ho  may 
be  assured  that  the  other  States  would  most 
unquestionably  resist  the  increase  of  the  imposts; 
so  that  the  government  would  have  to  take  its 
choice,  either  to  go  without  the  money,  or  call 
on  the  States  to  refund  the  deposits." 

Mr.  Benton  took  an  objection  to  this  scheme  of 
deposit,  that  it  was  a  distribution  under  a  false 
name,  making  a  double  disposition  of  the  same 
money ;  that  the  land  money  was  to  be  distributed 
under  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  Sentcte :  and 
he  moved  an  amendment  to  except  that  money 
from  the  operation  of  the  deposit  to  be  made  with 
the  States.  He  said  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  grave  legisla- 
tive body  would  pass  two  hills  for  dividmg  the 
same  money ;  and  it  was  to  save  the  Senate 
from  the  ridicule  of  such  a  blunder  that  he  called 
their  attention  to  it,  and  proposed  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  a  r<!medy 
for  it  in  a  few  words,  by  adding  a  proviso  of  ex- 
ception,  if  the  land  distribution  bill  became  a 
law.  Mr.  Benton  was  utterly  opposed  to  such 
a  proviso— a  proviso  to  take  efiect  if  the  same 
thing  did  not  become  law  in  another  bill.  Mr. 
Morris  also  wished  to  know  if  tho  Senate  was 
about  to  make  a  double  distribution  of  the  same 
money  1  As  far  it  respected  the  action  of  the 
Senate  the  land  bill  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur^ 
poses,  a  law.  It  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  they 
were  done  with  it.  It  had  changed  its  title 
from  "bill"  to  "act"  It  was  now  the  act  of 
the  Senate,  and  they  could  not  know  what  dis- 
position the  House  would  make  of  it  Mr. 
Webster  believed  the  land  bill  could  not  pass 
the  House ;  that  it  was  put  to  rest  there ;  and 
therefore  he  had  no  objection  to  voting  for  the 
second  one:  thus  admitting  that,  under  the 
nameof  "distribution"  the  act  could  not  pass 
the  House,  and  that  a  change  of  name  was  indis- 
pensable. Mr.  Wright  made  a  speech  of  state- 
ments and  facts  to  show  that  there  would  be  no 
surplus ;  and  taking  up  that  idea,  Mr.  Benton 
spoke  thus :  * 

"About  this  time  two  years  ago,  the  Senate 
was  engaged  in  proclaiming  the  danger  of  a 
bankruptxreasury,  and  in  proving  to  tho  peo- 
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pie  thftt  utter  rain  must  ensue  ftt>m  theiemoyal 
of  the  deposits  from  the  Buik  of  the  UrJted 
States.  The  sune  Senate,  nothing  abated  in 
confidence  from  the  failure  of  formbr  predictions. 
Is  now  engaged  in  celebrating  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  proclaiming  a  surplus  of  forty, 
and  fifty,  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  that 
same  Treasury,  which  so  short  a  time  since 
they  thought  was  going  to  be  bankrupt  Both 
occupations  are  equuly  unfortunate.  Our 
Treasury  is  in  no  more  danger  of  bursting  from 
distension  now,  than  it  was  of  collaiwing  from 
depletion  then.  The  ghost  of  the  panic  was  dri- 
ven from  this  chamber  in  May,  1834,  by  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Taney,  showing  that  all  the  sources 
of  the  national  revenue  were  in  their  usual  rich 
and  bountiful  condition ;  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  bankraptcy.  The  speech  and  state- 
ment, so  brief  and  perspicuous,  j*ist  delivered  by 
the  senator  from  New  xork  [Mr.  Wright],  will 
perform  the  same  ofBce  upon  the  distribution 
spirit,  by  showing  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
session  will  require  nearly  as  much  money  as 
the  public  Treasury  will  be  found  to  contain. 
The  present  exaggerations  about  the  surplus  will 
have  their  day,  as  the  panic  about  an  empty 
Treasury  had  its  day ;  and  time,  which  corrects 
all  things,  will  show  the  enormity  of  these  errors 
which  excite  the  public  mind,  and  stimulate  the 
public  api>etite,  for  a  division  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  millions  of  surplus  treasure." 

The  bill  bemg  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  with 
only  six  dissenting  votes,  the  author  of  this 
View  could  not  consent  to  let  it  pass  without 
an  attempt  to  stigmatize  it,  and  render  it  odious 
to  the  people,  as  a  distribution  in  disguise — as  a 
deposit  never  to  be  reclaimed;  as  a  miserable 
evasion  of  the  constitution ;  as  an  attempt  to 
debauch  the  people  with  their  own  money ;  as 
plundering  instead  of  defending  the  country; 
as  a  cheat  that  would  only  last  till  the  presiden- 
tial election  was  over ;  for  there  would  be  no 
money  to  deposit  after  the  first  or  second  quar- 
ter;—and  as  having  the  inevitable  effect,  if  not 
the  intention,  to  break  the  deposit  banks ;  and, 
finally,  as  disappointing  its  authors  in  their 
schemes  of  popularity :  in  which  he  was  pro- 
phetic ;  as,  out  of  half  a  dozen  aspirants  to  the 
presideniy,  who  voted  for  it,  no  one  of  them 
ever  attained  that  place.  The  following  are 
parts  of  his  speech : 

"  I  now  come,  Mr.  President  (continued  Mr. 
B.),  to  the  second  subject  in  the  bill — the  dis- 
tribution feature — and  to  which  the  objections 
are,  not  of  detail,  but  of  principle ;  but  which 
objections  are  so  strong,  in  the  mind  of  myself 
and  some  friends,  that,  nr  from  shrinking  from 
tho  contest  and  sneaking  away  in  our  little 
minority  of  six,  where  we  were  left  last  even- 


ing, we  come  forward  with  qnabated  resolatJoQ 
to  renew  our  opposition^  and  to  signalize  oar 
dissent ;  anxious  to  have  it  known  iSat  we  con. 
tended  to  the  last  against  the  seductions  of  t 
measure,  specious  to  the  view,  and  tempting  to 
the  taste,  but  fraught  with  mischief  and  feufol 
consequences  to  the  character  of  this  gorem. 
ment,  and  to  the  stability  and  harmony  of  this 
confederacy. 

"  Stripping  this  enactment  of  statutory  tcn 
biage,  and  collecting  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion into  a  single  yjew,  they  seem  to  be  these: 
1.  The  public  moneys,  above  a  specific  sum  an 
to  be  deposited  with  the  States,  in  a  spediled 
ratio ;  2.  The  States  are  to  give  oertificatea  of 
deposit,  payable  to  the  United  States ;  bnt  no 
time,  or  contingency,  is  fixed  for  the  payment- 
3.  The  Secreta^  of  the  Treasury  is  to  sell  and 
assign  the  certificates,  limited  to  a  ratable  pro- 
protion  of  each,  when  necessary  to  meet  appn. 
priations  made  by  Congress ;  4.  The  certificate) 
so  assigned  are  to  bear  an  interest  of  fire  per 
cent,  payable  half  yearly ;  5.  To  bear  no  inte- 
rest before  assignment ;  6.  The  principal  to  be 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  tho  State. 

"This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  enactment;  and 
what  is  such  an  enactment  1  Sir,  I  will  tell  yoa 
what  it  is.    It  is,  in  name,  a  deposit ;  in  fomi,a 
loan;   in  essence  and  design,  a  distribution, 
Names  cannot  alter  things ;  and  it  is  as  idle  to 
call  a  gift  a  deposit,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  stab 
of  the  dagger  a  kiss  of  the  lips.    It  is  a  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues,  under  the  name  ofi 
deposit,  and  under  the  form  of  a  loaa  It  is 
known  to  be  so,  and  is  intended  to  be  so;  and 
all  this  verbiage  about  a  deposit  is  nothing  but 
the  device  and  contrivance  of  those  who  hn 
been  for  years  endeavoring  to  distribute  the 
revenues,  sometimes  by  the  land  bill,  sometiniei 
by  direct  propositions,  and  sometimes  by  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution.  Finding 
all  these  modes  of  accomplishing  the  obiectmet  | 
and  frustrated  by  the  constitution,  they  fall  upon 
this  invention  of  a  deposit,  and  exult  in  the  ew-  I 
cess  of  an  old  scheme  under  a  new  name.  That 
it  is  no  depositj  but  a  freo  gift,  and  a  regulu 
distribution,  is  clear  and  demonstrable,  not  onlj 
fh>m  the  avowed  principles,  declared  intention 
and  systematic  purposes  of  those  who  conduct 
the  bill,  but  also  from  the  means  devised  to  e^ 
feet  their  object     Names  are  nothing.  Ihe| 
thing  done  gives  character  to  tae  transactioii; 
and  the  imposition  of  an  erroneous  name  cannot  I 
change  that  character.    This  is  no  deposit  It 
has  no  feature,  no  attribute,  no  characteristic  [ 
no  quality  of  a  deposit.    A  deposit  is  a  trust  I 
requu-ing  the  consent  of  two  parties,  leaving  to  I 
one  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  imposing  oo  I 
the  other  the  duties  of  trustee.    The  depositor  I 
retains  the  right  of  property,  and  reserves  the  I 

Erivilege  of  resumption;  the  depositary  ill 
ound  to  restore.  But  here  the  right  of  properin 
is  parted  with;  the  privilege  of  resumption  it  I 
surrendered;  the  obligation  to  render  rack k I 
not  imposed.    On  ^e  contrary,  our  monejii| 
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pot  where  we  cannot  reach  it    Our  treasury 
yifXivA  caxmot  jpursue  it.    The  States  are  to 
Iteei)  the  money,  nee  of  interest,  until  is  is  need- 
ed to  meet  appropriations ;  and  then  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  is— to  do  what  ?— call  upon 
the  State  ?    No !  but  to  sell  and  assign  the  cer- 
tificate ;  and  the  State  is  to  pay  the  assignee  an 
interest  half  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  it 
pleaies.    Now,  these  appropriations  will  never 
be  made.    The  members  of  Congress  are  not 
yet  bom — the  race  of  representatives  is  not  yet 
^0^^— who  will  vote  appropriations  for  na- 
tional objects,,  to  be  paid  out  of  their  own  State 
treasuries.    Sooner  will  the  tariff  be  revived,  or 
the  price  of  public  land  be  raised.    Sooner  will 
the  assignability  of  the  certificate  be  repealed 
by  lav-    The  contingency  will  never  arrive,  on 
vhich  the  Secretary  is  to  assign :  so  the  deposit 
vill  stand  as  a  loan  for  ever,  without  interest 
At  the  end  of  some  years,  the  nominal  transac- 
tion will  be  rescinded ;  the  certificates  will  all 
be  cancelled  by  one  general,  unanimous,  harmo- 
uous  vote  in  Congress.    The  disguise  of  a  de- 
posit, like  the  mask  after  a  play,  will  bo  thrown 
lade;  and  the  delivery  of  the  money  will  turn 
ont  to  be,  what  it  is  now  intended  to  be,  a  ^ft 
bm  the  beginning.    This  will  be  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter.    And  now,  how  unbecoming  in 
the  Senate  to  practise  this  indirection,  and  to 
do  by  a  false  name  what  cannot  be  done  by  its 
true  one.    The  constitution,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  many  who  conduct  this  bill,  will  not 
idmit  of  a  distribution  of  the  revenues.    Not 
further  back  than  the  last  session,  and  again  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  amend  the  constitution,  to 
permit  this  identical  distribution  to  be  made. 
I  mt  proposition  is  now  upon  our  calendar,  for 
the  action  of  Congress.    All  at  once,  it  is  disco- 
Tered  that  a  change  of  names  will  do  as  well  as 
j  I  change  of  the  constitution.    Strike  out  the 
vord  'distribute.'  and  insert  the  word  '  depo- 
sit;' and,  incontmently,  the  impediment  is  re- 
mored:  the  constitution  difBculty  is  surmount- 
ed; the  division  of  the  money  can  be  mac*;. 
This,  at  least,  is  quick  work,    ft  looks  magical, 
tho)4;h  not  the  exploit  of  the  magician.     It 
coFinuts  nobody,  though  not  the  invention  of 
I  the  non-committal  school.    After  all,  it  must  be 
lidmitted  to  be  a  very  compendious  mode  of 
luienduig  the  constitution,  and  such  a  one  as 
Ithefnmers  of  that  instrument  never  happened 
Itotlunkof.    Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact?    Are 
I  ve  legiaUting,  or  amusing  ourselves  with  phan- 
Itismagorial    Can  we  forget  that  we  now  have 
ispon  the  calendar  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
loonstitation,  to  effect  this  very  distribution,  and 
Ithat  the  only  difference  between  that  resolution 
lud  this  thirteenth  section,  is  in  substituting 
|the word  'deposit'  for  the  word  'distribute?' 

"Having  shown  this  pretended  deposit  to  be 
idistribution  in  disguise,  and  to  be  a  mere  eva- 
pon  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  ex- 
luune  its  effects,  and  to  trace  its  ruinous  conse- 
quences upon  the  federal  government  and  tho 


States.  It  is  brought  forward  as  a  temporary 
measure,  as  a  single  operation,  aa  a  thing  to  be 
done  but  once ;  but  what  career,  eitherfor  good 
or  for  evil,  evfer  stopped  with  the  first  step  ?  It 
Is  the  first  step  which  costs  the  difBculty  j  that 
taken,  the  second  becomes  easy,  and  repetition 
habitual.  Let  this  distribution,  in  this  (UMdse, 
take  effect ;  and  future  distribution  will  be  com- 
mon and  regular.  Every  presidential  election 
w^l  bnng  ttaem,  and  larger  each  time;  as  the 
consular  elections  m  Rome,  commencing  with 
distributions  of  grain  from  die  public  granaries, 
went  on  to  the  exhibitions  of  games  and  shows, 
the  remission  of  debts,  lawesses  in  money,  lands, 
and  provisions ;  until  the  rival  candidates  openly 
bid  against  each  other,  and  the  diadem  of  em- 
pire was  put  np  at  auction,  and  knocked  down 
to  the  last  and  highest  bidder.  The  purity  of 
elections  may  not  yet  be  affected  in  our  young 
and  vigorous  country;  but  how  long  will  it  bo 
before  voters  will  look  to  the  candidates  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  distributions,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  them  for  the  qualifications  which  tiie  pre- 
sidential office  requires? 

"The  bad  consequences  of  this  distribution 
of  mone^  to  the  States  are  palpable  and  fri^t- 
fhl.  It  is  complicating  the  federal  and  State 
systems,  and  multiplying  their  pohits  of  contact 
and  hazards  of  collision.  Take  it  as  ostensibly 
presented,  that  of  a  deposit  or  loan,  to  be  repaid 
at  some  future  time;  then  it  is  establishing  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  them : 
a  relation  critical  between  friends,  embarrassing 
between  a  State  and  its  citizens ;  and  eminently 
dangerous  between  confederate  States  and  their 
common  head.  It  is  a  relation  always  depre- 
cated hi  our  federal  system.  The  land  credit 
system  was  abolished  by  Congress,  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  get  rid  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
citizens  of  the  States ;  and  seven  or  eight  mU- 
lions  of  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  then 
surrendered.  The  collection  of  a  large  debt 
fW)m  numerous  individual  debtors,  was  found  to 
be  almost  impossible.  How  much  worse  if  the 
State  itself  becomes  the  debtor !  and  more,  if 
all  the  States  become  indebted  together !  Anv 
attempt  to  collect  the  debt  would  be  attended, 
first  with  ill  blood,  then  with  cancellation.  It 
must  be  the  representatives  of  the  States  who 
are  to  enforce  the  collection  of  tho  debt.  This 
they  would  not  do.  They  would  stand  together 
against  the  creditor.  No  member  of  Congress 
could  vote  to  tax  his  State  to  raise  money  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy.  No 
one  could  vote  an  appropriation  which  was  to 
become  a  charge  on  his  own  State  treasury. 
Taxation  would  first  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
tariff  and  the  public  lands  would  become  the 
fountain  of  supply  to  tho  federal  go  cmment 
Tidcen  as  a  r^  transaction — as  a  deposit  with 
the  States,  or  a  loan  to  the  States — as  this  mea* 
sure  professes  to  be,  and  it  is  fraught  with  con- 
sequences adverse  to  the  harmony  of  the  federal 
system,  and  firaught  with  new  burdens  npon  the 
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eostonuu  and  upon  the  iMida ;  taken  u  a  fiction 
to  avoid  the  constitution,  as  a  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  invention  to  convey  a  gift  under 
the  name  of  a  deposit,  and  to  eflect  a  distribu- 
tion^undcr  the  disguise  of  a  loan,  and  it  is  an 
artifice  which  makes  derision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, lets  down  the  Senate  from  its  lofty  station ; 
and  provides  a  facile  way  for  doing  any  thing 
that  any  Congress  may  choose  to  do  in  all  time 
to  come.  It  is  oidy  to  depose  one  word  and  in- 
Btal  another — ^it  is  merely  to  change  a  name— 
and  the  fVowning  constitution  immediately  smiles 
on  the  late  forbidden  attempt. 

"  To  the  federal  government  the  consequences 
of  these  distributions  must  be  deplorable  and 
destructive.  It  must  be  remitted  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  old  confederacy,  depending  for 
its  supplies  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  Slates.  Worse  than  depending  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions,  it  will  be  left  to  the 
gratuitous  leavings,  to  the  eleemosynary  crumbs, 
which  remain  upon  the  table  after  the  feast  of 
the  States  is  over.  Qod  grant  they  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  feasts  of  the  Lapitiua  and 
Centaurs !  But  the  States  will  be  served  first ; 
and  what  renuuns  may  go  to  the  objects  of  com- 
mon defence  and  national  concern  for  which  the 
confederacy  was  framed,  and  fov.'  which  the 
power  of  raising  money  was  confided  to  Con- 
gress. The  distribution  bills  will  be  passed 
first,  and  the  ap;gropriation  bills  aftet*wards;  and 
every  appropriation  will  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  point,  and  kept  ofi"  to  the  last  moment. 
To  stave  off  as  long  as  possible,  to  reduce  as 
low  as  possible,  to  defeat  whenever  possible, 
will  be  the  tactics  of  federal  legislation ;  and 
when  at  last  some  object  of  national  expenditure 
has  miraculously  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these 
assaults,  and  escaped  the  perils  of  these  multi- 
plied dangers,  behold  the  enemy  still  ahead,  and 
the  recapture  which  awaits  the  devoted  appro- 
priation, in  the  shape  of  an  unexpended  balance, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  then  next  ensuing. 
Thus  it  is  already;  distribution  has  occupied  us 
all  the  session.  A  proposition  to  amend  the 
constitution,  to  enable  ua  to  make  the  division, 
was  brought  in  in  the  first  month  of  the  session. 
The  land  bill  followed,  and  engrossed  months, 
to  the  exclusion  of  national  defence.  Then  came 
the  deposit  scheme,  which  absorbs  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  For  nearly  seven  months  we 
have  been  occupied  with  distribution,  and  the 
Senate  has  actuidly  passed  two  bills  to  efibct  the 
same  object,  and  to  divide  the  same  identical 
monej^  Two  bills  to  divide  money,  while  one 
bill  cannot  be  got  through  for  the  great  objects 
of  national  defence  named  in  the  constitution. 
We  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
of  the  session.  The  day  named  by  the  Senate 
for  the  termination  of  the  session  is  long  passed 
by ;  the  dav  fixed  by  the  two  Houses  is  close 
at  hand.  The  year  is  half  gone,  and  the  season 
for  labor  largely  lost ;  yet  what  is  the  state  of 
the  general,  national,  and  most  essential  appro- 
priation! 1    Not  a  shilling  is  yet  voted  for  forti- 


fications ;  not  a  shilling  for  the  ordnance  ■  no. 
thing  for  fiUmg  the  empty  ranks  of  the  skeleton 
arm^;  nothing  for  the  new  Indian  tjeatieji 
nothing  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
road;  nothing  for  rebuilding  the  burnt-down 
Treasury ;  nothing  for  the  custom-hougoinXj- 
Orleans ;  nothing  for  extinguishing  the  rights 
of  private  corporators  m  the  Louisville  cm»1 
and  making  that  great  thoroughfiire  free  to  the 
commerce  of  the  West ;  nothing  for  the  western 
armory,  and  arsenals  in  the  States  which  btre 
none ;  nothing  for  the  extension  of  tlie  cJRuit 
court  system  to  the  new  States  of  the  West  and 
Southwest;  nothing  for  improving  the  mint 
machinery;   nothing   for  keeping   the  mints 
regularly  supplied  with    metals  for  coiniur' 
nothing  for  the  new  marine  hospitals ;  nothm> 
for  the  expenses  of  the  visitors  now  gone  to  t^ 
Military  Academy ;  nothing  for  the  chain  of 
posts  and  the  military  road  along  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  frontier.    All  these,  and  t 
long  list  of  other  objects,  remain  without  a  cent 
to  this  day ;  and  those  who  have  kept  them  o 
now  coolly  turn  upon  us,  and  say  the  money 
cannot  be  expended  if  appropriated,  and  thaton 
the  first  of  January,  it  must  fall  mto  thesurpiug 
fhnd  to  be  divided.    Of  the  bills  passed,  manr 
of  the  most  essential  character  have  been  delay- 
ed for  months,  to  the  great  iiyury  of  individuls 
and  of  the  public  service.    Clerks  and  salaried 
ofScers  have  been  borrowing  money  at  usui^-  to 
support  their  families,  while  we,  wholly  absorb. 
ed  with  dividing  sui  pluses,  were  withholding 
from  them  their  stipulated  wages.    Laboivrsat 
Harper's   Ferry  Armory  have  been  without 
money  to  go  to  market  for  their  families,  and 
some  have  lived  three  weeks  without  meat, 
because  we  must  attend  to  the  distribution  bill] 
before  we  can  attend  to  the  pay  bills.    Disburs- 
ing ofiBcers  have  raised  money  on  their  own  a^ 
count,  to  supply  the  want  of  appropriations. 
Even  the  annual  Indian  Annuity  Bill  has  bet 
just  got  through ;  the  Indian.s  even— the  poor 
Indians,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  called-eren 
they  have  had  to  wait,  in  want  and  misery,  for 
the  annual   stipends   solemnly  guarantied  b] 
treaties.    All  this  has  already  taJcen  place  un 
der  the  deplorable  influence  of  the  distributiot 
spirit  j 

"  The  progress  which  the  distribution  spirit 
has  made  in  advaancing  beyond  its  own  preten- 
sions, is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  tie 
case,  and  ominous  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  its  future  exactions.  Originally  the  piv- 
position  was  to  divide  the  surplus.  It  was  iht 
surplus,  and  nothing  but  the  surplus,  which  vns 
to  be  taken ;  that  Itona  fide  and  inevitable  sll^ 
plus  which  remained  after  all  the  defences  vm 
provided  for,  and  all  needed  appropriations  fuUj  | 
made.  Now  the  defences  are  postponed  and  de- 
cried ;  the  needfiil  appropriations  are  rcjecle<^  I 
stinted,  and  deferred,  till  they  cannot  be  ud; 
and,  instoul  of  the  surplus,  it  is  the  intc^gril  I 
revenue,  it  is  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  it  ii  I 
the  money  appropriated  by  law,  which  is  to  b  J 
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Hiied  upon  and  dhrided  out.    Itistheunexpend- 
^  balances  which  are  now  the  object  of  all  de- 
rire  and  the  prize  of  meditated  distribution. 
The  word  surplus  is  not  in  the  bill  I  that  word, 
which  has  figured  in  so  many  speeches,  which 
l^g  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  delusion 
in  the  public  mind,  and  of  so  much  excited  hope ; 
that  word  is  not  in  the  bill !    It  is  carefully, 
jtudiously,  systematically  excluded,  and  a  form 
of  expression  is  adopted  to  cover  all  the  monev 
in  the  Treasury,  a  small  sum  excepted,  although 
Mpropriated  by  law  to  the  nnost  sacred  and 
necessary  objects.    A  recapture  of  the  appro- 
nriated  money  is  intended ;  and  thus  the  very 
identical  money  which  wo  appropriate  at  this 
ecssion  is  to  be  seized  upon  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  torn  away  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  was  dedicated,  and  absorbed  in  the  fund  for 
MDcral  distribution.    And  why?  because  the 
cormorant  appetite  of  distribution  grows  as  it 
feeds  and  becomes  more  ravenous  as  it  gorges. 
It  set  out  for  the  surplus ;  now  it  takes  the  un- 
expended balances,  save  five  millions;  next  year 
it  will  take  all.    But  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate 
the  thing  as  it  is ;  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate 
this  bill  as  seizing  upon  the  unexpended  balances 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  regardless  of  the 
ob'ccts  to  which  they  are  appropriated;  and  to 
witness  its  effect  upon  the  laws,  the  policy,  and 
the  existence  of  the  federal  government. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  progress  of  the  distribu- 
tion spmt;  a  cormorant  appetite,  growing  as  it 
fWs,  ravening  as  it  gorges ;  seizing  the  appro- 
priated moneys,  and  leaving  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  starve  upon  crumbs,  and  to  die  of  in- 
anition.   But  this  appetite  is  not  the  sole  cause 
for  this  seizure.    There  is  another  reason  for  it, 
connected  with  the  movements  in  this  chamber, 
and  founded  in  the  deep-seated  law  of  self-pre- 
eervation.    For  six  months  the  public  mind  has 
been  stimulated  with  the  story  of  sixty  millions 
of  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury;  and  two 
[•months  ago,  the  grave  Senate  of  the  United 
States  carried  the  rash  joke  of  that  illusory 
assoTeration  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill  to  commence 
the  distribution  of  that  vast  sum.    It  was  the 
land  bill  which  was  to  do  it,  commencing  its 
Bivelling  dividends  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  deal- 
ing them  out  every  ninety  days,  and  completing 
the  splendid  distribution  of  prizes,  in  the  sixty- 
four  million  lottery,  in  eighteen  months  from 
ie  commencement  of  the  drawing.    It  was  two 
i  months  ago  that  we  passed  this  bill ;  and  all 
attempts  then  made  to  convince  the  people  that 
I  they  were  deluded,  were  vain  and  useless.  Sixty- 
I  four  millions  they  were   promised,  sixty-four 
I  Bullions  tiiey  were  to  have,  sixty-four  millions 
they  began  to  want ;  and  slates  and  pencils  were 
jubt  as  Dusy  then  in  figuring  out  the  dividends 
of  the  sixty-four  millions,  to  begin  on  the  1st 
of  July,  as  they  now  are  in  figuring  out  the 
I  dividends  imder  the  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  mil- 
i  lions,  which  are  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  January 
I  next.  And  now  behold  the  end  of  the  first 


chapter.    The  Ist  of  July  ia  come,  but  the  sixty- 
four  millions  are  not  in  the  Treasury !    It  is 
not  there;  and  any  attempt  to  commence  the 
distribution   of  that   sum,  according   to    the 
terms  of  the  land  bill,  would  bankrupt  the 
Treasury,  stop  the  government,  and  cause  Con- 
gress to  be  called  together,  to  levy  taxes  or 
make  loans.    So  much  for  the  land  bill,  which 
two  months  ago  received  all  the  praises  which 
are  now  bestowed  upon  the  deposit  bill.    So 
the  drawing  had  to  be  postponed,  the  perform- 
ance had  to  be  adjourned,  and  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary was  substituted  for  the  1st  of  July.    This 
gives  six  months  to  go  upon,  and  defers  the 
catastrophe  of  the  mountain  in  hibor  until  the 
presidential  election  is  over.    Still  the  first  of 
January  must  come ;  and  the  ridicule  would  be 
too  great,  if  there  was  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, to  divide.     And  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  there  would  be,  if  the  appropriations 
were  fairly  made,  and  made  in  time,  and  if 
nothing  but  a  surplus  was  left  to  divide.  There 
would  be  no  more  in  the  deposit  bank,  in  that 
event,  than  has  usually  beeii  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States — say  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen, 
or  sixteen  millions;  and  from  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  bank,  none  of  those  dangers 
to  the  country  were  then  seen  which  are  now 
discovered  in  like  sums  in  three  dozen  uncon- 
nected and  independent  bonks.    i)ven  after  all 
tho  delays  and  reductions  in  the  appropriations, 
the  surplus  vrill  now  be  but  a  trifle — such  a 
trifle  as  must  expose  to  ridicule,  or  something 
worse,  all  those  who  have  tantalized  the  public 
with  the  expectation  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
millions  to  divide.    To  avoid  this  fate,  and  to 
make  up  something  for  distribution,  tiien,  the 
unexpended  balances  have  been  Ciilcn  upon; 
the  law  of  1795  is  nullified ;  the  fiscal  year  is 
changed;  tho  policy  of  the  government  subvert- 
ed ;  reason,  justice,  propriety  outraged;  all  con- 
tracts, labor,  service,  salaries  cut  off,  interrupted, 
or  reduced ;  appropriations  recaptured,  and  the 
government  paralyzed.    Sir,  the  people  are  de- 
ceived ;  they  are  made  to  believe  that  a  surplus 
only,  an  unavoidable  surplus,  is  to  be  divided, 
when  the  fact  is  that  appropriated  moneys  are 
to  be  seized. 

"  Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  policy  of 
this  measure.  I  am  opposed  to  it  as  going  .^■ 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  undo  the  constitution,  and  that  by  eva- 
sion, in  the  veiy  point  for  which  tho  constitu- 
tion was  made.  What  is  that  point?  A 
Treasury !  a  Treasury  1  a  Treasury  of  its  own, 
unconnected  with,  and  independent  of  the  States. 
It  was  for  this  that  wise  and  patriotic  men 
vn-ote,  and  spoke,  and  prayed  for  the  fourteen 
years  that  intervened  from  the  declaration  of 
mdependence,  in  1776,  to  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  in  1789.  It  was  for  this  that  so 
many  appeals  were  made,  so  many  cfibrts  ex' 
erted,  so  many  fruitless  attempts  so  long  re- 
peated, to  obtain  from  the  States  the  power  of 
nusing  revenue  from  imports.    It  was  for  tfail 
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that  the  oonvention  of  1787  met,  and  bat  for 
thle  they  never  would  have  mot.  The  fomur 
tion  of  a  federal  treaaniy.  unconnected  witfi  the 
States,  and  indepenent  or  the  States,  was  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  of  that  conyention  j  it  was 
the  great  object  of  its  labors ;  it  was  the  point 
to  which  all  its  exertions  tended,  and  it  was  the 
point  at  which  Mure  would  have  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  whole  object  of  the  meeting,  of  the 
whole  frame  of  the  general  govemmentand  of 
the  whole  desipn  of  the  constitution.  With  in- 
finite labor,  pams,  and  difBculty,  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  theedinoe  of  lite  fedenl  treasuiy ;  we. 
not  builders,  but  destroyers,  "architects  of 
ruin,"  undo  in  a  night  what  they  accomplished  in 
many  years.  We  expunge  the  federal  treasury; 
we  throw  the  federal  goyemment  back  ujjpn 
States  for  supplier ;  we  unhinge  and  undo  t4ie 
constitution ;  and  we  efiect  our  purpose  by  an 
artifice  which  derides,  mocks,  ridicules  that 
sacred  instrument,  and  opens  the  way  to  its 
perpetual  evasion  by  every  paltry  performer 
that  is  able  to  dethrone  one  word,  and  exalt 
another  in  its  place. 

"I  object  to  the  time  for  another  reason. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  act  at  all  upon  this 
subject,  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  dis- 
tribution is  not  to  take  effect  tmtil  after  we  are 
in  session  again,  and  when  the  true  state  of  the 
treasury  shall  be  known.  Its  true  state  cannot 
be  known  now ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make 
it  questionable  whether  there  will  be  any  sur- 
plus, requiring  a  specific  disposition,  over  and 
beyond  (he  wants  of  the  country.  Many  ap- 
propriations are  yet  behind ;  two  Indian  wars 
are  yet  to  be  finished ;  when  the  wars  are  over, 
the  vanquished  Indians  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  West;  and  when  there,  eilher  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  States  must  raise  a  force  to 
protect  the  people  from  them.  Twenty-five  tfiou- 
sand  Creeks,  seven  thousand  Seminoles,  eigh- 
teen thousand  Cherokc  ,  and  others,  making  a 
totality  of  seventy-tw  thousand,  are  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  expenses  of  removal,  and  the 
year's  subsistence  afterwards,  Is  close  upon 
seventy  dollars  per  head.  It  is  a  problem 
whether  there  will  be  any  surplus  worth  dis- 
posing of.  The  surplus  party  themselves  admit 
there  will  be  a  disappointment  unless  they  go 
beyond  the  surplus,  and  seize  the  appropriated 
moneys.  The  Senator  from  New- York  [Mr. 
Wright],  has  made  an  exposition,  as  candid  and 
perspicuous  as  it  is  patriotic  and  unanswerable, 
showing  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  appro- 
priations over  the  money  in  the  treasury  on 
the  day  that  we  adjourn ;  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  depend  upon  the  accruing  revenue 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  we  authorize.  This  is  the  state 
of  the  surplus  question :  problematical,  debata- 
ble ;  the  weighfr  of  the  evidence  and  the  strength 
of  the  argument  entirely  against  it;  time 
enough  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  yet  a  deter- 
mination to  reject  all  evidence,  refuse  idl  time, 
rudh  on  to  the  object,  and  divide  the  money, 


cost  what  it  may  to  the  constitution,  the  m. 
emment,  the  good  of  the  States,  and  the  puitr 
of  elections.  The  catastrophe  of  the  land  bin 
project  ought  oertdbly  to  be  a  wambig  to  u. 
Two  months  ago  it  waa  pushed  througfa,  u 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  eountiy,  u  the 
blessed  act  which  was  to  save  the  repabUc.  h 
was  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Jnlv  jtg 
magnificent  operations  of  distributing  siztT. 
four  millions ;  .low  it  lies  a  corpse  hi  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  monument  of  haste  mj 
folly,  it'  very  authors  endeavoring  to  super. 
sede  ii  by  another  measure,  because  it  could 
not  take  efibct  without  mining  the  coantn' 
and,  what  is  equally  important  tothem,ruiiiini! 
themselves.  ^^ 

"  Admittmg  that  the  ^ear  produces  more  k. 
venue  than  is  wanting,  is  it  wise,  is  it  stites. 
manlike,  is  it  consonant  with  our  experieim 
to  take  fright  at  the  event,  and  throv  t^ 
money  away  ?    Did  we  not  have  forty  milliom 
of  income  in  the  year  1817 1  and  did  we  not 
have  an  empty  treasury  in  1819?  Instead  of  lik- 
ing flight  and  throwing  the  money  away,  tlie 
statesman  should  look  mto  the  cause  of  thiigc 
he  should  take  for  his  motto  the  pmer  of 
Virgil:    Cognoscere  causa  rerum.    Let  me 
know  the  cause  of  thin^ ;  and,  learning  this 
cause,  act  accordingly.    If  the  redundant  sup. 
ply  is  accidental  and  transient,  it  will  quicUt 
correct  itself;  if  founded  in  laws^  alter  them 
This  is  the  part  not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  of 
common  sense :  it  was  the  conduct  of  1817 
when  the  excessive  supply  was  seen  to  be  tlit  | 
efiiect  of  transient  causes — termination  of  the  i 
war  and  e£Bore8cence  of  the  paper  system-uil 
left  to  correct  itself  which  it  did  m  twojevs; 
It  should  be  the  conduct  now,  when  the  eictt-  j 
sive  income  is  seen  to  be  the  efiiect  of  theltn 
and  the  paper  system  combined,  and  when  Ieg» 
lation  or  r^ulation  is  necessarpr  to  comet  it 
Reduction  of  the  tariff*;  reduction  of  the  price 
of  land  to  actual  settlers ;  rejection  of  M  I 
paper  from  universal  receivability  for  puhlie'l 
dues ;  these  are  the  remedies.    After  aU,  the  f 
whole  evil  may  be  found  in  a  single  canse,ui| 
the  whole  remedy  may  be  seen  in  a  single  mti- 
sure.    The  public  lands  are  exchangeable  for  I 
paper.    Seven  hundred  and  fifty  machines  in  I 
at  work  striking  off*  paper ;  that  paper  ia  p(^  I 
forming  the  grand  rounds,  from  the  banb  to  I 
the  public  lands,  and  from  the  lands  to  the  I 
banks.    Every  body,  especially  a  public  ma  I 
nuy  take  as  much  as  his  trunks  can  onj  I 
The  public  domain  is  changing  into  paper; til 
public  treasury  is  filling  up  with  paper;  the  I 
new  States  are  deluged  with  paper ;  the  cumiK^  I 
is  ruining  with  paper;  farmers,  settlers,  do- 1 
vators,  are  outbid,  deprived  of  their  eeMf 
homes,  or  made  to  pay  double  for  them,  m 

E'  'ic  men  loaded,  not  like  Philip's  ase,  liiil 
of  gol^  but  like  bank  advocate^  filii 
I  of  paper.  Sir,  the  evil  is  in  the  unbriiil 
state  of  the  paper  system,  and  in  theunchedill 
receivability  of  paper  for  federal  dues.  UeRii  I 
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(he  evil.  Banks  are  our  masters ;  not  one,  but 
leren  hundred  and  fifty!  and  this  splendid 
federal  Congress,  like  a  chained  and  chastised 
glaw,  lies  helpless  and  powerless  at  their  feet 

"Sir,  I  can  see  nothing  but  evil,  turn  on 
which  Bide  I  may,  from  thid  fatal  scheme  of  di- 
viding money ;  not  surplus  money,  but  appro- 
priated funds ;  not  by  an  amendment,  but  by  a 
derisorir  evasion  of  tho  constitution.  Where  is  it 
to  end  7  History  shows  us  that  those  who  begin 
leTolutions  never  end  them ;  that  those  who  com- 
mence innovations  never  limit  them.    Here  is 
I  great  innovation,  constituting  in  reality— not 
in  figure  of  speech,  but  in  reality — a  revolution 
'  in  the  form  of  our  government.    We  sot  out  to 
divide  the  surplus;  we  are  now  dividing  tho 
ippiopriated  funds.    To  prevent  all  appropria- 
tions except  to  tho  powerful  States,  will  be  the 
next  step ;  and  tho  small  States,  in  self-defence, 
1  must  oppose  all  appropriations,  and  go  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  whole.    They  will  have  to  stand 
together  in  the  Senate,  and  oppose  all  appropria- 
tions.  It  will  not  do  for  the  large  States  to 
tjie  all  the  appropriations  first,  and  tho  bulk 
I  of  the  distribution  afterwards;  and  there  will 
I  be  no  way  to  prevent  it  but  to  refuse  all  appro- 
Ipriations,  diride  out  the    money  among   the 
IStttes,  and  let  each  State  lay  it  out  for  itself. 
[Anew  surplus  party  will  supersede  tho  present 
liurplus  party,  as  successive  factions  supersede 
leach  other  in  chaotic  revolutions.     They  will 
Isiike  Congress  tho  quastnr  of  provinces,  to  col- 
Ikt  money  for  the  States  to  administer.    This 
ItIII  bo  their  argument :  tho  States  know  best 
mat  they  need,  and  can  lay  out  tho  money  to 
|tiie  best  advantage,  and  to  suit  themselves.  One 
State  will  want  roads  and  no  canals ;  another 
jials  and  no  roads ;  one  will  want  forts,  an- 
fctber  troops ;  one  wants  ships,  another  steam- 
ars;  one  wants   high   schools,  another  low 
;  one  is  for  tho  useful  arts,  another  is 
br  the  fine  arts,  for  lyceums,  athenaeums,  muse- 
ms,  arts,  statuary,  painting,  music ;  and  the 
upcr  State  will  want  all  for  banks.    Thus  will 
iiings  go  on,  and  Congress  will  have  no  appro- 
priation to  make,  except  to  tho  President,  and 
lis  head  clerks,  and  their  under  clerks.    Even 
lur  own  pay,  like  it  was  under  tho  confedera- 
ion,  may  be  remitted  to  our  own  States.    The 
light  dollars  a  day  may  be  voted  to  them,  and 
ppported  by  the  argument  that  they  can  get 
letter  men  for  four  dollars  a  day  ;  and  so  saro 
ilf  the  money,  and  have  tho  work  better  done. 
bch  is  the  progress  in  this  road  to  ruin.    Sir, 
leay  of  this  measure,  as  I  said  of  its  progeni- 
|r,  the  land  bill :  if  I  could  be  willing  to  let 
1  pass,  that  good  might  come  of  it,  I  should 
\  willing  to  let  this  bill  pass.    A  recoil,  a  reac- 
pn,  a  revulsion  must  take  place.    This  con- 
peracy  cannot  go  to  ruin.    This  Union  has  a 
!  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  will  save 
om  nullification  in  disguise,  a^  well  as  from 
llification  in  arms.    One  word  of  myself.    It 
now  ten  years  sinai  schemes  of  distribution 
broadied  upon  this  floor.     Thev  began 
V0L.I.-42 


with  a  senator  from  New  Jersey,  now  Secretary 
of  the  naw  (Mr.  Dickerson).  They  ^ 
denounced  by  many,  for  their  unconstitutionaU 
ity,  their  corrupting  tendencies,  and  then-  fatal 
effects  upon  the  federal  and  Stat^  govemmenti 
I  took  mv  position  then,  have  stood  upon  it 
«S„  n?"  ^"•^^•^''"ons  of  the  ori^nS 
scheme;  and  continue  standing  upon  it  now. 
My  answer  then  was,  pay  the  public  debt  and 
reduce  tho    axes;  my  answer  now  is,  provide 

bridle  tho  paper  system.  On  this  ground  I 
have  stood--on  this  I  stand;  and  never  did  I 
feel  more  satisfaction  and  more  exultation  in 
my  vote,  when  triumphant  in  numbers,  than  I 
now  do  in  u  minority  of  six." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  ond  was  concurred 
in  by  a  large  majority— one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  to  thirty-eight-although,  under  tho  name 
of  distribution,  there  was  no  chance  for  it  to 
pass  that  House.  Deeming  the  opposition  of 
this  small  minority  courageous  as  well  as  meri 
torious,  and  deserving  to  be  held  in  honorable 
remembrance,  their  names  are  here  set  down  j 
to  wit : 

Messrs.  Michael  W.  Ash,  James  M.  H.Beale, 
Benning  M.  Bean,  Andrew  Beaumont,  John  W. 
Brown,  Robert  Burns,  John  F.  H.  Claiborne, 
Walter  Coles,  Samuel  Cushman,  George  C. 
Dromgoole,  John  Fairfield,  William  K.  Fuller 
Ransom  H.  Gillet,  Joseph  Hall,  Thomas  l! 
Hamer,  Leonard  Jarvis,  Cave  Johnson,  Gerrit 
\.  Lansing,  Gideon  Lee,  George  Loyall,  Abijah 
Mann,  jr.,  John  Y.  Mason,  James  J.  McKay, 
John  McKeon,  Isaac  JIcKim,  Gorham  Parks 
Franklin  Pierce,  Ileniy  L.  Pincknoy,  John 
Roane,  James  Rogers,  Nicholas  Sickles,  William 
Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Joel  Turrill,  Aaron 
Vanderjioel,  Aaron  AVard,  Daniel  Wardwell, 
Henry  A.  Wise. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President,  but  ^vith  a  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  recoil  of  judgment,  which  it  required 
great  efforts  of  friends  to  overcome ;  and  with 
a  regret  for  it  afterwards  v/liich  he  often  and 
publicly  expressed.  It  was  a  grief  that  his 
name  was  seen  to  six'.i  ,in  act.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  act,  a  jdain  evasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  a  bad  purpose — soon  gave  a  sad  over- 
throw to  the  democracy — and  disappointed  every 
calculation  made  upon  it.  Politically,  it  was  no 
advantage  to  its  numerous  and  emulous  support- 
ers— of  no  disservice  to  its  few  determined  oppo* 
nents — only  four  in  number,  in  the  Senate,  the 
two  senators  from  Mississippi  voting  against  it, 
for  reasons  found  in  the  constitutioa  of  tb«if 
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State.  To  the  Stktes,  it  wm  of  no  adTUitage, 
raising  expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled, 
ud  upon  which  many  of  them  acted  as  realities, 
and  commenced  enterprises  to  which  they  were 
inadequate.  It  was  understood  that  some  of 
Mr.  Von  Buren's  friends  ikvored  the  President's 
approval,  and  recommended  him  to  sign  it — in- 
duced by  the  supposed  eiToct  which  its  rejection 
might  have  on  the  democratic  party  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  visit 
the  President  to  gijro  him  their  opinions,  nor 
had  he  heard  their  arguments.  If  they  had 
seen  him,  their  opinions  concurring  with  his 
own  feelings  and  judgment,  his  conduct  might 
have  been  dificrent,  and  the  approval  of  the  act 
withheld.  It  might  not  have  prevented  the  act 
firom  becoming  a  law,  as  two  thirds  in  each 
House  might  have  been  foimd  to  support  it; 
but  it  would  have  deprived  the  bill  of  the 
odor  of  his  name^  and  saved  himself  from  sub- 
sequent regrets.  In  a  party  point  of  view,  it 
was  the  oommencemoni;  of  caUunities,  bemg  an 
efficient  cause  in  that  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  which  quickly  occurred,  and 
brought  so  much  embarrassment  on  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  ending  in  the  great  demo- 
cratic defeat  of  1840.    But  of  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    CXLIII. 

* 

BKCHAItTEK  OF  THE  DISTBICT  BANKS— SPEECn 
OF  MB.  BkWTON:  THE  PARTS  OF  LOCAL  AND 
TEMPORABl  INTEREST  OMITTED. 

"  Mr.  Benton  rose  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  notwithstanding  it  was  at  the  third  read- 
ing, and  that  it  was  not  usual  to  continue  oppo- 
sition, which  seemed  to  be  useless,  at  that  late 
stage.  But  there  were  occasions  when  ho  never 
took  such  things  into  calculation,  and  when  he 
continued  to  resist  pernicious  measures,  regard- 
less of  common  usages,  as  long  as  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  proceeding  would  allow  him  to 
go  on.  Thus  ho  had  acted  at  the  passing  of  the 
United  States  Bank  charter,  in  1832 ;  thus  he 
did  at  the  passing  of  the  resolution  against  Pre- 
sident Jackson,  in  1834 ;  and  thus  he  did  at  the 
pusing  of  the  famous  land  bill,  at  the  present 
session.  He  had  continued  to  speak  against  all 
Ibcse  measures,  long  after  speaking  seemed  to 


be  of  any  avail  t  and,  (hr  from  regretting,  he  hij 
reason  to  njjoice  at  the  course  that  he  hid  »»(. 
sued.    The  event  proved  him  to  be  right  •  lbr 
all  these  measures,  though  floated  through  thii 
chamber  upon  the  swelling  wave  of  a  nsigtieia 
and  impatient  mi^jority,  had  quickly  run  their 
brief  career.    Their  day  of  triumph  had  been 
short.    The  bank  charter  perished  nt  the  fint 
general  election ;  the  condemnatory  resolution 
was  received  by  the  continent  in  a  tempest  of 
execration ;  and  the  land  bill,  that  last  hope  of 
expiring  party,  has  dropped  an  abortion  from 
the  Senate.    It  is  dead  even  here,  in  this  chui. 
ber,  whore  it  originated— where  it  was  once  w 
omnipotent  that,  to  speak  against  it,  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  an  idle  consumption  of  time  wi 
by  others  to  be  an  unparliamentary  demoDstn. 
tion  against  the  ascertained  will  of  the  House, 
Tet,  that  land  bill  is  finished.    That  brief  cu. 
die  is  out.    The  Senate  has  revoked  that  bill' 
has  retracted,  recanted,  and  sung  its  palinode 
over  that  unfortunate  conception.    It  hag  sent 
out  a  committee — an  extraordinary  committee 
of  nine — to  devise  some  other  scheme  for  divid- 
ing  that  same  money  which  the  land  bill  diridcs! 
and,  in  doing  so,  the  Senate  has  authentically 
declared  a  change  of  opinion,  and  a  rvrocatiog 
of  its  sentiments  in  favor  of  that  bill   Thus  it 
has  happened,  in  recent  and  signal  cases,  tbit, 
by  continuing  the  contest  after  the  battle  seemed 
to  be  lost,  the  battle  was  in  fact  gained;  and  so 
it  may  be  again.    These  charters  may  yet  be  { 
defeated ;  and  whether  they  will  be  or  not,  is 
nothing  to  me.    I  believe  them  to  be  wrongs  I 
greatly,  immeasurably  wrong !— and  shall  con- 1 
tinue  to  oppose  them  without  regard  to  calculi- 1 
tions,  or  consequences,  until  the  rules  of  pu^  I 
liamentary  proceeding  shall  put  an  end  to  the  I 
contest.    Mr.  B.  stud  he  had  moved  for  a  select  | 
committee,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessioD,! 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  these  bank^l 
and  he  had  done  so  with  no  other  object  tknl 
to  endeavor  to  provide  some  checks  and  giu;di| 
for  the  security  of  the  country  against  the  abntal 
and  excesses  of  the  paper  system.   The  selectl 
committee  had  not  been  raised.    The  staodiijl 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  had  itai 
charged  with  the  subject ;  and,  seeing  that  th^J 
had  made  a  report  adverse  to  his  opinions,! 
brought  in  a  bill  which  he  could  not  sanctiu 
it  would  be  his  part  to  act  upon  the  mei 
materials  which  had  been  placed  before  theS 
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it«  tnd  endeavor  to  aocomplish  aa  a  member  of 
that  body,  what  could  have  been  attempted,  with 
letter  prospects  of  success,  as  a  member  of  a 
fonmittee  which  had  had  the  management  of 
the  subject. 

u  )f  r.  B.  said  he  had  wished  to  have  been  on 
iielect  committee  for  the  charter  of  those  banks ; 
he  wished  to  have  revived  the  idea  of  a  bank 
irithout  circulation,  and  to  have  disconnected 
the  government  from  the  banking  of  the  district 
He  bad  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  raise  such  a 
committee;  and,  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  could  now  do  no  more  than  men- 
tion in  debate  the  ideas  which  ho  would  have 
wished  to  have  ripened  into  legislation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  committee. 

ujlr.  B.  said  he  had  demonstrated  that  no 
htnk  of  circulation  ought  to  be  authorized  in 
this  district ;  and,  he  would  add,  that  none  to 
jirnish  currency,  except  of  large  notes,  ought 
to  be  authoriied  any  where;  yet  what  are  we 
doing  1   We  are  breeding  six  little  corporations 
It  a  buth,  t  >  issue  $2,250,000  of  paper  currency : 
ind  on  what  terms  ?    No  bonus ;  no  tax  on  the 
capital;  none  on  the  circulation ;  no  reduction 
of  interest  in  lieu  of  bonus  or  tax;  no  specie 
bat  what  the  stockholders  please  to  put  in ;  and 
no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  for  a 
fiiilure  of  these  corporations  to  redeem  their 
notes  and  pay  their  debts.    This  is  what  we  are 
doing;  and  now  let  us  see  what  burdens  and 
taxes  these  six  corporations  will  impose  upon 
thebusmess  part  of  the  community — the  pro- 
ductive classes  among  which  they  are  to  be  per- 
petuated.   First,  there  Li  the  support  of  these 
ax  corporation  governments ;  for  every  bank 
most  have  a  government,  like  a  State  or  king- 
dom; and  the  persons  who  administer  these 
corporation  governments  must  be  paid,  and  paid 
by  the  people,  and  that  according  to  the  rates 
ii(A  by  themselves  and  not  by  the  people. 
Each  of  these  six  banks  must  have  its  president, 
cashier,  clerks,  and  messengers ;  its  notary  pub- 
j  lie  to  protest  notes ;  and  its  attorney  to  bring 
Buts.   The  t^regato  salaries,  fees,  and  perqui- 
l  eites,  of  all  these  officers  of  the  six  banks  will 
the  first  tax  on  the  people.    Next  comes  the 
I  profits  to  the  stockholders.    The  nett  profits 
of  banks  are  usually  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  at 
[present;  the  gross  profits  are  several  per  cent 
[more;  and  the  gross  profits  are  what  the  people 
[pay.  Assuming  the  gross  profits  to  be  twelve 


pet  cent,  and  the  annual  levy  upon  the  com* 
munity  will  bo  about  »27O,00O.    The  thixti  lost 
to  the  community  will  be  on  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  of  labor  and  property,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks,  from  the  expansions  and  contrao- 
tions  of  currency,  produced  by  maUng  money 
plenty  or  scarce,  as  it  suits  the  interest  of  the 
bank  managers.   This  item  cannot  be  calculated, 
and  depends  entirely  upon  the  moderation  and 
consciences  of  the  Neptunes  who  preside  over 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  paper  ocean ;  and  to 
whom  all  tides,  whether  of  ebb  or  flow,  and  all 
condHions  of  the  sea,  whether  of  calm  or  storm, 
are  equally  welcome,  equally  auspidous,  and 
equally  productive.    Then  come  three  other 
heads  of  loss  to  the  community,  and  of  proflt  to 
the  bank :  loss  of  notes  from  wear  and  tear,  coun- 
terfeits imposed  upon  the  people  for  good  notes, 
and  good  notes  rejected  by  the  banks  for  coun- 
terfeits; and  then  the  loss  to  the  holders  from 
the  stoppage  and  failure  of  banks,  and  the  shav 
ing  in  »if  notes  and  stocks.    Such  are  the  bur 
dens  and  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
to  give  them  a  paper  currency,  when,  if  the  paper 
currency  were  kept  away,  and  only  large  notes 
used,  as  in  France,  they  would  have  a  gold  and 
silver  currency  without  paying  a  taz  to  any  body 
for  it,  and  without  being  subject  to  any  of  the 
frightful  evils  resulting  from  the  paper  system. 
"  Objecting  to  all  banks  of  circulation,  but 
not  able  to  suppress  them  entirely,  Mr.  B.  sug- 
gested some  ameliorations  in  the  charters  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  render  them  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.    1 .  The  liability  of 
the  stockholders  for  all  the  dthtaof  the  institu- 
tion, as  in  the  Scottish  banks.    2.  The  bank 
stock  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  like  other  pro- 
perty.   3.  To  issue  or  receive  no  note  of  less 
than  twenty  dollars.     4.  The  charters  to  be 
repealable  at  the  will  of  Congress :  and  he  gave 
reasons  for  each  of  these  improvements ;  and 
first  for  the  liability  of  the  stockholders.    He 
said: 

*'  Reasons  for  this  liability  were  strong  and 
palpable.  A  man  that  owes  should  pay  while 
he  has  property  to  pay  with ;  and  it  is  iniquitous 
and  unjustifiable  that  a  bank  director,  or  stock- 
holder, should  riot  in  wealth  while  the  business 
part  of  the  community  should  hold  the  bank 
notes  which  they  have  put  into  cireulation,  and 
be  able  to  get  nothing  for  them  afler  the  bank 
hod  closed  its  doors.    Such  exemptions  are  vto' 
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tnrj  to  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  one 
of  the  great  cAuaes  of  the  bilure  of  banks.  A 
liability  in  the  atockbrokera  is  ono  of  the  best 
■ecurities  which  the  public  can  hare  for  the  cor- 
rect management  and  solvency  of  the  institution. 
The  famous  Scottish  banks,  which,  in  upwards 
of  one  hundred  years'  operations,  had  neither 
once  convulsed  the  country  with  contractions 
and  expansions,  nor  once  stopped  payment,  were 
constituted  upon  this  principle.  All  the  countty 
banks  in  England,  and  all  the  bankers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  were  liable  to  a  still  greater 
degree ;  for  in  them  each  stockholder,  or  part- 
ner, was  liable,  individually,  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  bank.  The  principle 
proposed  to  bo  incorporated  in  thoeo  charicrs 
strikes  the  just  medium  between  the  common 
law  principle,  which  makes  each  partner  liable 
for  the  whole  debts  of  the  firm ;  and  the  corpo- 
ration principle  in  the  United  States,  which 
absolves  each  from  nil  liability,  and  leaves 
the  penniless  and  soulless  carcase  of  a  defunct 
and  eviscerated  bank  alone  responsible  to  the 
comnmnity.  Liability  to  the  amount  of  the 
Block  was  an  equitable  principle,  and  with  sum- 
mary process  for  the  recovery  of  the  amounts 
of  notes  and  deposits,  and  the  invalidity  of 
transfers  of  stock  to  avoid  this  liability,  would 
be  found  a  good  remedy  for  a  great  evil.  If  the 
stockholders  in  the  three  banks  which  stopped 
payment  in  this  city  during  the  panic  session 
bod  been  thus  liable,  the  notes  would  not  have 
been  shaved  out  of  the  hands  of  thb  holders ;  if 
the  bank  which  stopped  in  Batimore  at  the  same 
time,  had  been  subject  to  this  principle,  the  riots, 
which  have  aiBicted  that  city  in  consequence  of 
that  stoppage,  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Instead  of  these  losses  and  riots,  law  and  remedy 
would  have  prevailed ;  every  stockholder  would 
have  been  summoned  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace— judgment  granted  against  him  on  motion 
—for  the  amount  held  by  the  complainant ;  and 
so  on,  imtil  all  were  paid,  or  he  could  plead  that 
he  had  paid  up  the  whole  amount  of  his  stock." 
The  evil  of  small  notes  he  classed  under  three 
general  heads:  1.  The  banishment  of  gold  and 
silver.  2.  Encouragement  to  counterfeiting. 
3.  Throwing  the  burthens  and  losses  of  the 
paper  system  upon  the  laboring  and  small- 
dealing  part  of  the  community,  who  have  no 
share  in  the  profits  of  banking,  and  should  not  be 
Kiade  to  bear  its  losses.  On  these  points,  he  said : 


"  The  instinct  of  banki  to  sink  their  ciieulai 
tk>n  to  the  lowest  denomination  of  notes  whicli 
can  be  forced  upon  the  community,  is  a  trait  In 
the  system  universally  proved  to  exist  whcnver 
banks  of  circulation  have  been  permitted  to 
give  a  currency  to  a  country  j  and  the  effect  of 
that  instinct  has  always  been  to  banish  gold 
and  silver.  When  the  Bank  of  England  vu 
chartered,  in  the  year  1C94,  it  could  issue  no 
note  loss  than  £100  sterling ;  that  amount  wu 
gradually  reduced  by  the  persevering  offorts  of 
the  bank,  to  £50;  then  to  X20;  then  to£lS> 
then  to  £10 ;  at  last  to  £5 ;  and  finally  to  X2 
and  £1.  Those  last  denominations  were  not 
reached  until  the  year  1707,  or  until  one  hundred 
and  three  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
bank ;  and  as  the  several  reductions  in  the  size 
of  the  notes,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
paper  currency  took  place,  gold  became  more 
and  more  scarce ;  and  with  the  issue  of  tlie  one 
and  two  pound  notes,  it  totally  disappeared 
from  the  country. 

"This  eOect  was  foretold  by  all  politicil 
economists,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Burke,  thea 
aged  and  retired  from  public  life,  who  wrote 
from  his  retreat,  to  Mr.  Canning,  to  say  to  .Mr, 
Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  these  prophetic  words; 
<  If  this  bill  fbr  the  one  and  two  pounds  is  per- 
mitted to  pass,  we  shall  never  see  another  guinci 
in  England.'  The  bill  did  pass,  and  the  predic- 
tion-was fulfilled;  for  not  another  guinea,  half 
guinea,  or  sovereign,  was  seen  in  England,  for 
circulation,  until  the  bill  was  repealed  two  and 
twenty  years  afterwards !  After  remaining 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  a  gold 
circulation,  England  abolished  her  one  and  two 
pound  notes,  limited  her  paper  currency  to  £5 
sterling,  required  all  Bank  of  England  notes  to 
bo  paid  in  gold,  and  allowed  four  years  for  tiie 
act  to  take  eflcct.  Before  the  four  years  were 
out,  the  Bank  of  England  reported  to  Parliament 
that  it  was  ready  to  begin  gold  payments;  and 
commenced  accordingly,  and  has  continued  tlicm 
over  since. 

"  The  encouragement  of  counterfeiting  was  tiie 
next  great  evil  which  Mr.  B.  pointed  out  as  I* 
longing  to  a  small  note  currency ;  and  of  all  tbe 
denominations  of  notes,  he  said  those  of  one  and 
two  pounds  in  England  (corresponding  with 
fives  and  tens  in  the  United  States),  were  thost 
to  which  the  demoralizing  business  of  counte^ 
feiting  was  chiefly  directed!     They  wen  i»  [ 
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clioson  game  of  the  forging  depredator!  and 
^Ij^r,  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  fives  and  tens 
irctt  small  enough  to  pass  currently  among  per- 
loni  not  much  acquainted  with  bank  paper,  and 
large  enough  to  afford  some  profit  to  compcn- 
late  for  the  expense  and  labor  of  producing  the 
counterfeit,  and  tho  ribk  of  passing  it.    Below 
fires  the  profits  are  too  small  for  tho  labor  and 
risk.    Too  many  have  to  be  forged  and  passed 
before  an  article  of  any  value  can  be  purchased  j 
and  the  change  to  be  got  in  silver,  in  passing 
one  for  a  small  article,  is  too  little.    Of  twenty 
ind  upwards,  though  the  profit  is  greater  on 
pusiog  them,  yet  the  danger  of  detection  is 
also  greater.    On  account  of  its  larger  size,  tho 
note  is  not  only  more  closely  scrutinized  before 
it  Is  received,  and  the  passer  of  it  better  remem- 
bered, but  the  circulation  of  them  is  more  con- 
lined  to  business  men  and  largo  dealers,  and 
lilTcr  change  will  not  be  given  for  them  in  buy- 
ing small  articles.    Tho  fives  and  tens,  then,  in 
the  United  States,  like  tho  XI  and  £2  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  peculiar  game  of  counteifciters, 
and  this  is  fully  proved  by  tho  criminal  statistics 
of  tho  forgery  department  in  both  countries. 
According  to  returns  made  to  tho  British  Parlia- 
ment for  twenty-two  years— from  179V  to  1819 
-the  period  in  which  the  one  and  two  pound 
note"  were  allowed  to   circulate,  the  whole 
number  of  prosecutions  for  counterfeiting,  or 
passing  counterfeit  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  998 :  in  that  number  there  were  313 
capital  convictions ;  530  inferior  convictions ;  and 
155  acquittals :  and  the  sum  of  X249,900,  near  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  was  expend- 
ed by  the  bank  in  attending  to  prosecutions. 
Of  this  great  number  of  prosecutions,  tho  re- 
turns show  that  the  mass  of  them  were  for 
oflences  connected  with  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes.   The  proportion  may  bo  distinctly  seen 
in  tho  number  of  counterfeit  notes  of  different 
denominations  detected  at  the  Bank  of  England 
in  a  given  period  of  time — from  the  1st  of 
January,  1812,  to  the  10th  of  April,  1818— being 
a  period  of  six  years  and  three  months  out  of 
the  twenty-two  years  that  the  one  and  two 
I  pound  notes  continued  to  circulate.    The  dctec- 
I  tions  were,  of  one  pound  notes,  the  number  of 
107,238;  of  two  pound  notes,  17,787 ;  of  five 
pound  notes,  5,82G ;  of  ten  pound  notes,  419 ; 
1  of  twenty  pound  no^es,  54.    Of  all  above  twenty 
I  pounds,  35.    The  proportion  of  ones  and  twos 


to  the  other  sizes  may  be  well  seen  in  the  tablet 
for  this  brief  period ;  but  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  mass  of  counterfeiting  done  upon  those 
small  notes,  the  whole  period  of  twenty-tw« 
years  must  bo  considered,  and  the  entire  king" 
dom  of  Great  Britain  taken  in ;  for  the  list  only 
includes  the  number  of  counterfeits  detected  at 
tho  counter  of  the  bank ;  a  place  to  which  tho 
guilty  never  carry  their  forgeries,  and  to  which 
a  portion  only  of  those  circulating  in  and  about 
London  could  be  carried.    The  proportion  of 
crimo  connected  with  the  small  notes  is  her* 
shown  to  bo  enormously  and  frightfully  great. 
Thu  tiume  results  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
Mr,  B.  had  looked  over  the  statistics  of  crime 
connected  with  tho  counterfeiting  of  bank  notes 
in  the  United  States,  and  found  the  ratio  between 
the  great  and  small  notes  to  be  about  the  same 
that  it  was  in  England.    lie  had  had  recourse 
to  the  most  authentic  data — Bicknell's  Coun- 
terfeit Detector — and  there  found  the  editions  of 
counterfeit  notes  of  tho  local  or  State  banks*,  to 
be  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  were  of  ten  dollars  and 
under;  and  sixty-two  editionb  Only  were  of 
twenty  dollars  and  upwards.    Of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  its  branches,  he  found 
eighty-two  editions  of  fives ;  seventy-one  edi- 
titms  of  tens ;  twenty-six  editions  of  twenties ; 
and  two  editions  of  fifties ;  still  sliowing  that 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  on 
local  banks  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  course  of  counterfeiting  was  still  the  same ; 
and  that  tho  whole  stress  of  the  crimo  fell  upon 
tho  five  and  ten  dollar  notes  in  this  country,  and 
their  corresponding  classes,  the  one  and  two 
pound  notes  in  England.    Mr.  B.  also  exhibited 
the  pages  of  Bicknell's  Counterfeit  Detector,  a 
pamphlet  covered  over  column  after  column 
with  its  frightful  lists,  nearly  all  under  twenty 
dollars ;  and  !»•-  called  upon  the  Senate  in  the 
sacred  name  of  the  morals  of  the  country — in 
the  name  of  virtue  and  morality— to  endeavor 
to  check  the  fountain  of  this  crime,  by  stopping 
tho  issue  of  the  description  of  notes  on  which 
it  exerted  nearly  its  whole  force. 

"Mr.  B.  could  not  quit  the  evils  of  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  in  tho  United  States 
without  remarking  that  tho  diflBculty  of  legal 
detection  and  punislunent  was  so  great,  owmg 
to  the  distance  at  which  tho  counterfeits  were 
circulated  irom  tho  banks  purporting  to  issue 
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them,  Mid  Um  ■till  greater  difficulty  (in  lAoit 
eue«  Impouible)  of  getting  witnoswe  to  attend 
in  penon,  in  States  in  which  thojr  do  not  roiide, 
the  counterfbitera  all  choosing  to  practim  their 
crime  and  circulate  their  forgeries  in  States 
which  do  not  contain  the  banks  whoso  paper 
they  are  imitating.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obuln 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  other  States,  that 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  is  almost  practised 
with  impunity.  The  notes  under  $20  feed  and 
supply  this  crime;  lot  them  bo  stopped,  and 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this  crime  will  stop 
with  them. 

"  A  third  objection  which  Mr.  B.  urged  against 
the  notes  under  twenty  dollars  was,  that 
nearly  the  wholo  eTils  of  that  part  of  the  paper 
system  fell  upon  the  laboring  and  small  deal- 
ing part  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the 
counterfeits  lodged  in  their  hands,  or  were 
shaved  out  of  their  hands.  When  a  bank  foiled, 
the  moss  of  its  circulation  being  in  small 
notes,  sunk  upon  their  hands.  The  gain  to  the 
banks  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes, 
came  out  of  them ;  the  loss  from  the  same 
cause,  falling  upon  them.  The  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent  annual  profit  for  furnishing  a  currency  in 
place  of  gold  and  silver  (for  which  no  interest 
would  be  paid  to  tho  mint  or  the  government), 
chiefly  falls  upon  them ;  for  the  pa()cr  currency 
is  chiefly  under  twenty  dollars.  Thcso  evils 
they  almost  exclusively  bear,  while  they  have, 
over  and  above  all  these,  their  full  proportion 
of  all  the  evils  resulting  from  tho  expansions 
and  contractions  which  are  incessantly  going 
on,  totally  destroying  the  standard  of  value, 
periodically  convulsing  the  country ;  and  in  every 
cycle  of  five  or  six  years  making  a  lottery  of 
all  property,  in  which  all  tho  prizes  are  drawn 
by  bunk  managers  and  their  friends. 

"  He  wished  the  basis  of  circulation  through- 
out the  country  to  be  in  hard  money.  Farmers, 
laborers,  and  market  people,  ought  to  receivlc 
their  payments  in  hard  money.  They  ought 
not  to  bo  put  to  tho  risk  of  receiving  bank  notes 
in  all  their  small  dealings.  They  are  no  judges 
of  good  or  bad  notes.  Counterfeits  are  sure  to 
foil  upon  their  hands ;  and  tho  whole  business 
ci  counterfeiting  was  mainly  directed  to  such 
notes  as  Ihcy  handle — those  under  twenty 
dollars. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  be  here  wished  to  fix  the  atten- 
'.ion  of  those  who  were  in  fovor  of  a  respectable 


paper  currency— a  corroncy  of  tespeotable^iti 
notes  of  twenty  doUark  and  upw«rds->on  iIm 
great  foct,  that  the  larger  the  specie  bHl«  ths 
larger  and  safer  would  {le  the  superstructure  of 
paper  which  rested  upon  it ;  tho  smaller  that 
specie  basis,  the  smaller  and  nfore  unwAj  mtut 
be  tho  paper  which  rested  on  it.    The  currtiKy 
of  England  is  $300,000,000,  to  wit:  X8,OOO,0uo 
■teriing(near$40,000,000)in  silver;  £22,OOo]o(X) 
storting  (above    $100,000,000)  in    goldj  '»n,l 
about  X30,000,000  sterling  (near  $150,000,0  O) 
in  bank  notes.    Tho  currency  of  tho  Vn\{^^ 
States  is  difficult  to   bo  ascertained,  f^om  ihi 
multitude  of  banks,  and  tho  incessant,  oh],  „,^,i 
flow  of  their  issues;  calculations  vnry;  butaiir,! 
tho  paper  circulation  at  lesi  Utnii  $100,000000' 
and  the  proportion  of  specie  aim  paper,  at  Mort 
than  one  half  paper.    This  is  agreed  upon  nl, 
liands,  and  is  suf^cient  for  tho  practical  imuIl 
that  an  incrca.so  of  our  specie  to  $100,0(JOI)00 
and  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  will  px^  g 
larger  total  circulation  than  we  now  have,  and 
a  safer  one.    The  total  rirculation  may  then  be 
$200,000,000,in  the  proportions  of  half  papcrand 
half  specie ;  and  tho  specie,  hrlf  gulJ  and  half 
silver.    This  would  be  nfi  immense  improve- 
ment upon  our  present  condition,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  quality ;  the  paper  part  would  be- 
come respectable  from  tho  suppression  of  notes 
under  twenty  dollars,  wtiich  are  of  no  profit  ex- 
cept to  the  banks  which  issue  them,  and  the 
counterfeiters  who    imitate  them ;  the  iipccie 
part  would  be  equally  improved  by  becoming 
one  half  gold.    Mr.  B.  could  not  quit  this  im- 
portant point,  namely,  tho  practicability  of  soon 
obtaining  a  specie  currency  of  $100,000,000,  and 
the  one  half  gold,  without  giving  other  prooii 
to  show  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been 
every  whero  done  when  attempted.    He  refer- 
red to  our  own  history  immediately  after  the 
^x!V')lut'nn    \"hen  the  c' sajipcarance  of  paper 
uioncy  wui.  instantly  followed,  as  if  by  magic, 
by  the  appearance  of  gold  and  silver;  to  France, 
whero  the  energy  of  tho  great  Napoleon,  then 
first  consul,  restored  an  abundant  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  in  ono  year ;  to  England,  where  the 
ocquisition  of  gold  was  at  the  rate  of  $24,000,0 
per  annum  for  four  years  after  tho  notes  under  I 
five  pounds  wore  ordered  to  bo  suppressed;  and 
he  referred  with  triumph  to  our  own  present 
history,  when,  in  defiance  of  an  immense  anil 
powerful  political  and  moneyed  combimitioi 
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oomncy  of  MipcctablMib  ^ 
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inioit  gold,  we  will  have  acquired  nlmut 
120,000,000  of  that  metal  in  the  two  concluding 
nan  of  President  Jackfion's  administmtinn. 

"Mr.  B.  took  this  occasion  <  >  express  h[»  u 
mt  that  tho  true  Idea  of  bauk^  (k<eroed  to  be 
lout  in  tills  country,  and  that  hero  we  had  hut 
little  conception  of  a  bank,  except  as  an  issuer 
of  carrcDcy.  A  bank  of  discount  and  deposit, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  bank  of  circulation,  Is 
hardly  thought  of  In  the  United  States  |  and  it 
uny  bo  news  to  some  bank  projectors,  who  sup- 
now  that  nothing  <^n  ^  <lo"o  without  banks 
to  Ihuo  millions  of  paper,  to  learn  that  the  great 
bankers  in  London  and  Paris,  and  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  Issue  no  paper ;  and,  still  more,  It 
may  bo  news  to  them  to  learn  that  Liverpool 
tnd  Manchester,  two  cities  which  happen  to  do 
ibout  as  much  business  as  a  myriad  of  such 
cities  as  this  our  Washington' put  together,  also 
happen  to  have  no  banks  to  issue  currency  for 
them.  They  use  money  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  have  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  but  no 
banks  of  circulation.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  Essay 
apon  Currency,  thus  speaks  of  them : 

'■'There  are,  however,  even  In  England,  where 
incorporated  country  banks  issuing  paper  are 
as  numerous,  and  have  been  attended  with  the 
nme  advantages,  and  the  same  evils,  as  our 
country  banks,  some  extensive  districts,  highly 
indostrious  and  prosperous,  where  no  such  bank 
does  exist,  and  where  that  want  is  supplkd  by 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London.  This  is 
the  cue  In  Lancashire,  which  includes  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  and  where  such  bills,  drawn  at 
ninety  days  after  date,  aro  indorsed  by  each 
luooessive  holder,  and  circulate  through  numer- 
ous persons  before  they  reach  t^eir  ultimate 
destination,  and  aro  paid  by  the  drawee.' 

"Mr.  B.  greatly  regretted  that  such  banks  ns 
those  1)1  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  not  in 
TOguc  in  the  United  States.  They  were  tho 
right  kind  of  banks.  They  did  great  good,  and 
were  wholly  free  trom  mischief.  They  lent 
money;  they  kept  money;  they  transferred 
credits  on  books ;  they  bought  and  sold  bills  of 
exchange ;  wd  these  bills,  circulating  through 
many  hasnis,  and  indorsed  by  each,  answered 
the  purpose  of  largo  bank  notes,  without  their 
<"  wrs,  and  became  stronger  every  time  they 
ere  passed.  To  tho  hanks  it  was  a  profitable 
business  to  sell  thtui.  jccauHc  tl  ^y  got  both  ex- 
thange  and  interest    To  the      tnmercial  com- 


mnnlty  they  were  oonrenlent,  both  as  a  roml^ 
tH.,.0  and  aa  ftmds In  hand.  To th« community 
they  wiT«  entirely  sofo.  Banks  of  discount  and 
deposit  in  the  United  States,  issuing  no  currency, 
and  \mung  no  bank  note  except  of  $100  and 
upwards,  and  deslinR  In  exchange,  would  bo  en- 
titled  to  the  favor  aud  confldonoe  of  the  pcopla 
and  of  tho  federal  government.  Such  banks 
only  should  be  the  deiKwitories  of  the  pubUo 
moneys. 

"  It  is  the  faculty  of  Issuing  paper  currency 
which  makes  banks  dangerous  to  tho  country, 
and  the  height  to  which  this  danger  has  risen 
in  tho  United  States,  and  the  progress  which  It 
is  making,  should  rouse  and  alarm  tho  whole 
community.  It  Is  destroying  all  standard  of 
value.  It  Is  subjecting  the  country  to  demoralis- 
Ing  and  ruinous  fluctuations  of  price.  It  is  mak- 
ing a  lottery  of  property,  and  making  merchan- 
dise of  money,  which  has  to  be  bought  by  tho 
ticket  holders  in  tho  great  lottery  at  two  and 
throe  per  cent,  a  month.  It  Is  equivalent  to  tho 
destruction  of  weighta  and  measures,  and  like 
buying  and  selling  without  counting,  weighing, 
or  measuring.  It  is  the  realization.  In  a  differ- 
ent form,  of  tho  debasement  and  arbitrary  alter- 
ation of  the  value  of  coins  practised  by  tho  kings 
of  Europe  in  former  ages,  and  now  by  tho  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  It  is  ej  inguishing  the  idea  of  fixed, 
moderate,  annual  ii  .ores',  Great  duties  are 
thus  imposed  upon  i  c  legislator ;  and  the  first 
of  these  duties  is  to  rcviv.  and  favor  tho  class 
of  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  5  banks  to  make 
loans,  keep  money,  transfer  credits  on  books, 
buy  and  sell  exchange,  deal  in  butnon ;  but  to 
issue  no  paper.  This  class  of  banks  should  be 
revived  and  favored;  and  the  United  States 
could  easily  revive  them  by  confiding  to  them 
the  public  deposits.  The  next  great  duty  of  the 
legislator  is  to  limit  tho  issues  of  banks  of  circu- 
lation, and  make  them  indemnify  the  community 
in  some  little  degree,  by  refunding,  in  annuaJ 
taxes,  some  part  of  their  undue  gains. 

"The  progress  of  the  banking  business  is 
alarming  and  deplorable  in  tho  United  States.. 
It  is  now  computed  that  there  are  750  banks, 
and  their  branches  in  operation,  all  having  au- 
thority to  issue  currency  5  and,  what  is  worse, 
all  that  currency  is  receivable  by  the  federal 
government  The  quantity  of  chartered  bank 
capital,  as  it  is  called,  is  estimated  at  near 
$800,000,000;  tho  amount  of  this  capital  re* 
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ported  by  tho  banks  to  havo  been  paid  in  is 
about  $300,000,000 ;  and  the  quantity  jf  paper 
money  which  they  are  authorized  by  their  char- 
ters to  Issue  is  about  $750,000,000.  How  much 
oC  this  is  actually  issued  can  never  bo  known 
with  any  precision ;  for  such  are  the  fluctuations 
in  tho  amount  of  a  paper  currency,  flowing  from 
750  fountains,  that  the  circulation  of  one  day 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  next.  The  amount 
of  capital,  reported  to  be  paid  in,  is,  however,  well 
ascertained,  and  that  is  fixed  at  $300,000,000. 
This,  upon  its  face,  and  without  recourse  to  any 
other  evidence,  is  proof  that  our  banking  sj'stem, 
as  a  whole,  is  unsolid  and  delusive,  and  a  fright- 
ful imposition  upon  tho  people.  Nothing  but 
specie  can  form  the  capital  of  a  bank;  there  are 
not  above  sixtj'  or  seventy  millions  of  specie  in 
the  country,  aud,  of  that,  the  banks  have  not 
the  one  half.  Thirty  millions  in  specie  is  the 
extent ;  the  remainder  of  tho  capital  must  have 
been  made  up  of  that  undefinable  material  called 
'  specie  funds,'  or  '  funds  equivalent  to  specie,' 
the  fallacy  of  which  is  established  by  the  facts 
already  stated,  and  which  show  that  all  the 
specie  in  the  country  put  together  is  not  sufiB- 
cient  to  meet  the  one  fifth  part  of  these  '  specie 
funds,'  or  'funds  equivalent  to  specie.'  The 
equivalent,  then,  does  not  exist !  credit  alone 
exists ;  and  any  general  attempt  to  realize  these 
'  specie  funds,'  and  turn  them  inio  specie,  would 
explode  the  whole  banking  system,  and  cover 
the  country  with  ruin.  There  may  be  some 
solid  and  substantial  banks  in  tlie  country,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  better  and  worse  among 
them ;  buc  as  a  whole — and  it  is  in  that  point 
of  view  ths  community  is  interested — as  a  whole, 
the  sj'stem  is  imsolid  and  delusive ;  and  there  is 
no  safety  for  the  country  until  great  and  radical 
reforms  are  effected. 

"  The  burdens  which  these  750  banks  impose 
upon  the  people  were  then  briefly  touched  by  Mr. 
K.  It  was  a  great  field,  which  he  hail  not  time 
to  explore,  but  which  could  ioot,  in  justice,  be 
entirely  passed  by.  First,  there  were  tho  sala- 
ries and  fees  of  750  sets  of  bank  oflicci-s :  presi- 
dents, cashiers,  clerks,  messengers,  notaries  pub- 
lic to  protest  notes,  and  attorneys  to  sue  on 
them ;  all  these  had  salaries,  and  good  salaries, 
paid  by  the  people,  though  tho  people  had  no 
hand  in  fixing  these  salaries :  next,  the  profits 
to  tho  stockholders,  which,  at  an  average  of  ten 
per  centum  gross  would  ^  r©  thirty  millions  of 


dollars,  all  levied  upon  tho  people ;  then  camt 
the  profits  to  the  brokers,  first  cousins  to  tha 
bankers,  for  changing  notes  for  money  or  for 
other  notes  at  par ;  then  the  gain  to  the  bankj 
and  their  friends  on  speculations  in  propertr 
merchandise,  produce,  and  stocks,  durinc  the 
periodical  visitations  of  tho  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  the  currency ;  then  the  gain  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  notes,  which  is  so  much 
loss  to  tho  people;  and,  finally,  the  great  chap- 
ter of  counterfeiting  which,  without  being  pro. 
fitable  tc  the  bank,  is  a  great  burden  to  the  peo: 
pie,  on  whose  hands  all  the  counterfeits  sink, 
The  amount  of  these  burdens  he  could  not  com- 
pute ;  but  there  was  one  item  about  which  there 
was  no  dispute — the  salaries  to  the  ofBccrs  anil 
tho  profits  to  the  stockholders — and  this  pre- 
senteu  an  arrr.y  of  names  more  numerous  and 
an  amount  of  money  more  excessive,  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  '  Blue  Book,'  with  the  Anny 
and  Navy  Register  inclusive. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  a  faint  sketch  of  the 
burdens  of  the  banking  system  as  carried  on  in 
tho  United  States,  where  every  bank  is  a  coiner 
of  paper  currency,  and  where  every  town,  in 
some  States,  must  have  its  banks  of  circulation. 
while  such  cities  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
have  no  such  banks,  and  where  the  paper  money 
of  all  these  machines  receive  wings  toflyoTer 
the  whole  continent,  and  to  infest  the  whole 
land,  from  their  universal  receivability  by  the 
federal  government  in  payment  of  all  dues  at 
their  custom-houses,  land-oflBces,  post-ofBces 
and  by  r)1  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
clerks,  employed  under  the  federal  judiciaiy, 
The  improvidence  of  the  States,  in  chartering 
such  institutions,  is  great  and  deplorable  j  but 
their  error  was  trifling,  compared  to  the  impro- 
vidence of  the  federal  government  in  taking  the 
paper  coinage  of  all  these  banks  for  the  currency 
of  the  federal  government,  maugre  that  chm 
in  the  constitution  which  recognizes  nothing  but 
gold  and  silver  for  currency,  and  which  was  in- 
tended for  ever  to  defend  and  preserve  this  Union 
from  the  evils  of  paper  money. 

"  Mr.  B.  averred,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  tho  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  on  a  worse  footing  than  it  was  in  any 
country  upon  the  face  of  tho  earth;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  its  deep  and  dangerous  defects,  it 
wai>  also  the  most  expensive  and  burdensome, 
and  gave  the  most  undue  advantages  to  one  part 
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f  ijjg  community  over  another.    He  had  no 
doubt  but  that  this  banking  system  was  more 
burdensome  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  than  ever  the  feudal  system  was  to  the 
fllleins,  and  serfs,  and  peasants  of  Europe.  And 
irhat  did  they  get  in  return  for  this  vast  bur- 
jenl    A  pestiferous  currency  of  small  paper! 
ivhcn  they  might  haVe  a  gold  currency  without 
paying  interest,  or  sufiering  losses,  if  their  banks, 
like  those  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  issued  no 
currency  except  as  bills  of  exchange ;  or,  like 
the  Bank  of  France,  issued  no  notes  but  those 
of  500  and  1,000  francs  (say  $100  and  $500) ; 
or  even,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  issued  no 
note  under  £5  sterling,  and  payable  in  gold.  And 
^th  how  much  real  capital  is  this  banking  sys- 
tem BO  burdensome  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  carried  on?  About  $30,000,000!  Yes;  on 
about  $30,000,000  of  specie  rests  the  $300,000,000 
paid  in,  and  on  which  the  community  are  paying 
mterest,  and  giving  profits  to  bankers,  and  blind- 
ly yielding  their  faith  and  confidence,  as  if  the 
whole  §300,000,000  was  a  solid  bed  of  gold  and 
silver,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  one  tenth  part 
specie,  and  nine  tenths  paper  credit ! " 

Other  senators  spoke  against  the  rechartcr  of 
these  banks,  without  the  amelioration  of  their 
charters  which  the  public  welfare  required ;  but 
mthout  effect.  The  amendments  were  all  re- 
jected, and  the  bill  passed  for  the  recb-vrtcr  of 
the  whole  six  by  a  largo  vote— 26  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,Goid8borough,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent, 
King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Leigh,  Naudain, 
Nicholas,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  "Webster. 

Xays.— Messrs.  Benton,  Ewing  of  Illinois, 
King  of  GeorgiOj  Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Mor- 
ris, Niles,  Eobmson,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Wall, 
White,  Wright 


CHAPTER   CXLIV. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  TEXAS. 

During  several  months  memorials  had   been 

I  coming  in  from  public  meetings  in  dificrent  cities 

b  favor  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of 

raas->the  public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  people 


of  that  small  revolted  province,  strong  from  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  now  inflamed  into  rag« 
from  the  massacres  of  the  Alamo  and  of  Goliad. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  San  Jacinto  arrived  at  Washington. 
Public  feeling  no  longer  know  any  bounds. 
The  people  were  exalted— Congress  not  less  so 
—and  a  feeling  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
Texian  independence,  if  not  universal,  almost 
general.  The  sixteenth  of  May— the  first  sitting 
of  the  Senate  after  this  great  news— Mr.  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina,  presented  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  public  meeting  in  Burke  county,  of  that 
State,  praying  Congress  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  young  republic.  Mr.  Preston 
said :  "  The  effects  of  that  victory  had  opened  up 
a  curtain  to  a  most  magnificent  scene.  This 
invader  had  come  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  urged 
on  by  no  ordinary  impulse— by  an  infuriate  fana- 
ticism—by a  superstitious  Catholicism,  goaded 
on  by  a  miserable  priesthood,  against  that  in- 
vincible Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  van  of  which 
now  approaches  the  (kl  Norte.  It  was  at  once 
a  war  of  religion  and  of  liberty.  And  when 
that  noble  race  engaged  in  a  war,  victory  was 
sure  to  perch  upon  their  standard.  This  was 
not  merely  the  retribution  of  the  cruel  war  upon 
the  Alamo,  but  that  tide  which  was  swollen 
by  this  extraordinary  victory  would  roll  on; 
and  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  say 
where  it  would  stop."  Mr.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, said : 

"  He  had,  upon  the  22d  of  April  last,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  struggle  in 
Texas,  and  suggested  the  reservation  of  any 
surplus  that  might  remain  in  the  treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Texas  from  whatever 
government  might  remain  the  government  cle 
facto  of  that  country.  At  that  period  (said  Mr. 
W.)  no  allusion  had  been  made,  he  believed,  by 
any  one  in  either  House  of  Congress  to  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  Texas.  And  now  (said  Mr. 
W.),  upon  the  very  day  that  ho  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  subject,  it 
appeared  that  Santa  Anna  had  been  captured, 
and  his  army  overthrown.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
never  doubted  this  result.  When  on  the  22d 
of  April  last,  resolutions  were  introduced  before 
the  Senate  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris), requesting  Congress  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  ho  (Mr,  W.)  had  opposed 
laying  these  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  advo- 
cated their  reference  to  a  committee  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  addressed  the 
Senate  then  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  those  which  now  existed.    The  cries  of 
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the  expiring  prisoners  at  the  Alamo  were  then 
resounding  in  our  ears ;  the  victorious  usurper 
was  advancing  onward  with  his  exterminating 
warfare,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  all  was 
gloom  and  despondency ;  hut  Mr.  W.  said  that 
the  published  report  of  our  proceedings  demon- 
strated that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  despond ; 
that  his  confidence  in  the  rifle  of  the  West  was 
firm  and  unshaken ;  and  that  he  had  then  de- 
clared that  the  sun  was  not  more  certain  to  set 
in  the  western  horizon,  than  that  Texas  would 
mwntain  her  independence ;  and  this  sentiment 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  repeat  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  May 
last.  Mr.  W.  said  that  what  was  then  prcdic- 
tk>n  was  now  reality ;  and  his  heart  beat  high,  and 
his  pulse  throbbed  vnth  delight,  in  contemplating 
this  triumph  of  liberty.  Sir  (said  Mr.  AV.),  the 
people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  never 
could  liave  permitted  Santa  Ana  and  his  myi-- 
midons  to  retain  the  dommion  of  Texas." 

Mr.  Walker  afterwards  moved  the  reference 
of  all  the  memorials  in  relation  to  Texas  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the  accounts 
received  /rom  Texas  had  been  ofiBcial  (for  as 
yet  there  were  nothing  but  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  great  victory),  he  would  have  moved  for 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Texian  inde- 
pendence. Being  unofScial,  he  could  only  move 
the  reference  to  the  committee  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  investigate  the  facts  and 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Senate  in  a  suitable 
form  for  action.    Mr.  Webster  said : 

"  That  if  the  people  of  Texas  had  established 
a  government  de  facto,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  this  government  to  acknowledge 
their  independence.  The  time  and  manner  of 
doing  so,  however,  were  all  matters  proper 
for  grave  and  mature  consideration.  He  should 
have  been  better  satisfied,  had  this  matter 
not  been  moved  again  till  all  the  evidence 
had  been  collected,  and  until  they  had  received 
official  information  of  the  important  events  that 
had  taken  t-'ice  in  Texas.  As  this  proceeding 
had  been  moved  by  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration party,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  under- 
stand that  the  Executive  was  not  opposed  to 
take  the  first  steps  now,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
this  proceeding  was  not  dangerous  or  premature. 
Mr.  W.  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
not  to  act  with  precipitation.  If  this  informa- 
tion was  true,  they  would  doubtless  before  long 
hear  from  Texas  herself;  for  as  soon  as  she  felt 
that  she  was  a  country,  and  had  a  country,  she 
would  naturally  present  her  claims  to  her  neigh- 
bors, to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation. 
lie  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
wait  for  this  event,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
discreet  to  do  so.  He  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  on 


reasonable  proof  that  she  had  estabUshedaitoT. 
emment.  There  were  views  connected  with 
Texas  which  he  would  not  now  present  as  it 
would  be  premature  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  ob. 
serve  that  he  had  received  some  inforniation 
from  a  respectable  source,  which  turned  his  at 
tention  to  the  very  significant  expression  used 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  of  1822,  tliat  no 
European  Power  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  American  continent 
He  had  no  doubt  that  attempts  would  be  made 
by  some  European  government  to  obtain  a  ces- 
sion of  Texas  from  the  government  of  Mexico'' 

Mr.  King,  of  Ahbama,  counselled  moderation 
and  deliberation,  although  he  was  aware  that  in 
the  present  excited  feeling  in  relation  to  Texas, 
every  prudent  and  cautious  course  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  a  proper  reserve  be  probably 
construed  into  hostility  to  Texian  independence: 
but  ho  would,  so  long  as  he  remamed  a  member 
on  that  floor,  be  regardless  of  every  personal 
consideration,  and  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
all  measures  which  he  conceived  were  calculated 
to  detract  from  the  exalted  character  of  tbis 
country  for  good  faith,  and  for  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  all  its  treaty  stipulations.  He  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  knew  not  whether  the  information  re- 
ceived of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Tes- 
ans  was  to  bo  relied  on  or  not ;  he  sincerelj 
hoped  it  might  prove  true ;  no  man  here  felt  t 
deeper  detestation  of  the  bloodthirsty  wretchci 
who  had  cruellv  butchered  their  defenceless 
prisoners,  than  he  did ;  but,  whether  true  or 
false,  did  it  become  wise,  discreet,  prudent  men, 
bound  by  the  strongest  considerations  to  pre- 
sei*ve  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  country,  to  be 
hurried  along  by  the  effervescence  of  feelinf, 
and  at  once  abandon  the  course,  and,  he  would 
say,  the  only  true  course,  which  this  govemmrat 
has  invariably,  heretofore,  puraued  towards  fo- 
reign powers  f    Wo  have  uniformly  (said  Mr. 
K.)  recognized  the  existing  governments— the 
governments  de  facto;  we  have  not  stopped  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  a  despotic  or  constitutional 
government ;  whether  it  is  a  republic  or  a  des- 
potism.   All  wo  ask  is,  does  a  government  actu- 
ally exist  ?  and,  having  satisfied  ourselves  of  I 
that  fact,  we  look  no  further,  but  recognize  it  as 
it  is.    It  was  on  this  principle  (said  Jlr.  K.)-  I 
this  safe,  this  correct  principle,  that  we  recog- 
nized what  was  called  the  Republic  of  France, 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  monarcliy ;  then,  | 
the  consular  government ;  a  little  after,  the  im- 
perial ;  and  when  that  was  crushed  by  a  coiubi- 1 
nation  of  all  Europe,  and  that  cxtraordiuarr 
man  who  wielded  it  was  driven  into  exile,  ire  I 
t^ain  acknowledged  the  kingly  government  o( 
the  House  of  Bourboa,  and  now  tlie  constitu- 1 
tional  King  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans. 
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extraordinary  successes  of  the  Tes- 
io  relied  on  or  not ;  he  smcerely 
It  prove  true ;  no  man  here  felt  a 
ation  of  the  bloodthirsty  wretches 
uellv  butchered  their  defencelesj 
an  he  did;  but,  whether  true  or 
«come  wise,  discreet,  prudent  men, 
e  strongest  considerations  to  prc- 
lor  and  faith  of  the  country  to  be 
,(t  bv  the  effervescence  of  feeling, 
abandon  the  course,  and,  he  woul 

true  course,  which  this  government 
ly,  heretofore,  Pursued  towards  fo- 
i^  We  have  uniformly  (said  Jlr, 
«d  the  existing  governmcnts-the 
7de  facto;  we  have  not  btopi)C(l  to 
her  it  is  a  despotic  or  constitutional 

whether  it  is  a  republic  or  a  des- 

wo  ask  is,  does  a  government  actu. 

and  having  satisfied  ourselves  of 

.lookirofurthcr.^rM''rK? 
as  on  this  principle  (said  Mr.  K.)- 

t.  correct  principle,  that  we  receg- 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans. 
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''Sir(saidMr.  K.),  we  take  things  as  they 
^.  we  ask  not  how  governments  are  estab- 
yid— by  what  revolutions  they  are  brought 
tato  existence.  Let  us  see  an  independent  gov- 
rmment  in  Texas,  and  he  would  not  be  behind 
the  senator  from  Mississippi  nor  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  pressing  forward  to  its 
rccoenition,  and  establishing  with  it  the  most 
cor(Ual  and  friendly  relations." 

Mr.  Calhoun  went  beyond  all  other  speakers, 
ud  advocated  not  only  immediate  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  but  her  simulta- 
jeous  admission  into  the  Union ;  was  in  favor 
of  acting  on  both  questions  together,  and  at  the 
present  session ;  and  saw  an  interest  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  in  preventing  Texas  from  having 
the  power  to  annoy  them.    And  he  said : 

"He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  add  more 
rtrength  to  the  cause  of  Texas,  to  wait  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  received  official  confirmation  of 
the  victory  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the 
ncopnition  of  Texas.    He  had  been  of  but  one 
opinion,  from  the  beginning,  that,  so  far  from 
Mexico  being  able  to  reduce  Texas,  there  was 
neat  danger  of  Mexico,  herself,  being  conqaered 
by  the  Texans.    The  result  of  one  battle  had 
placed  the  ruler  of  Mexico  in  the  power  of  the 
Texans ;  and  they  were  now  ablOj  either  to  dic- 
tate what  terms  they  pleased  to  him,  or  to  make 
terms  with  the  opposition  in  Mexico.    This  ex- 
traordinary meeting  had  given  a  handful  of  brave 
men  a  most  powerful  control  over  the  destinies 
i  of  Mexico ;  he  trusted  they  would  use  their 
lictory  with  moderation.    He  had  made  up  his 
j  mind  not  only  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  butfor  her  admission  into  this  Union;  and 
if  the  Texans  managed  their  affairs  prudently, 
[  they  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  that 
question.    No  man  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
I  mat  that  country  could  ever  come  again  under 
I  the  dominion  of  Mexico ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  for  our  interests  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  community  between 
as  and  Mexico.    There  were  powerful  reasons 
I  why  Texas  should  bo  a  part  of  this  Union.  The 
Southern  States,  owning  a  slave  population,  were 
[deeply  interested  in  preventing  that  country 
from  having  the  power  to  annoy  them ;  and  the 
I  Mvipiting  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
I  North  and  the  East  were  equally  interested  in 
I  making  it  a  part  of  this  Union.    He  thought 
I  they  would  soon  be  called  on  to  decide  these 
tions ;  and  when  they  did  act  on  it,  he  was 
Iforacting  on  both  together — for  recognizing  the 
I  independence  of  Texas,  and  for  admitting  her 
I  into  the  Union.    Though  he  felt  the  deepest  so- 
llicilude  on  this  subject,  he  was  for  acting  calmly, 
Idehberatcly,  and  cautiously,  but  at  the  same 
Itime  with  decision  and  firmness.    They  should 
llot  violate  their  neutrality ;  but  when  they 
llrero  onco  satisfied  that  Texas  had  established 


a  government,  they  should  do  as  they  had  dona 
in  all  other  similar  cases :  recognize  her  as  an 
independent  nation ;  and  if  her  people,  who  were 
onco  citizens  of  this  Republic,  wished  to  come 
back  to  U8,  he  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms.  If  events  should  go  on  as  they  had  done, 
he  could  not  but  hope  that,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  they  would  not 
only  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas, 
but  admit  her  into  the  Union.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  for,  in  Buch 
cases,  delays  were  dangerous;  but  that  they 
would  act  with  unanimity,  and  act  promptly." 

The  author  of  this  View  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  being  then  on  ill  terms  with  him ;  but 
he  saw  in  the  speech  much  to  be  considered  and 
remembered — the  shadowings  forth  of  coming 
events ;  the  revelation  of  a  new  theatre  for  the 
slavery  agitation;  and  a  design  to  make  the 
Texas  question  an  element  in  the  impending 
election.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  at  the  time  that  Texas  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  for  reasons  (as  Mr.  Monroe  stated 
to  General  Jackson,  in  the  private  letter  hereto- 
fore quoted)  of  internal  policy  and  considera- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  to  conciliate  the  free  States, 
by  amputating  slave  territory,  and  preventing 
their  opposition  to  future  Southern  presidential 
candidates.    He  did  not  use  those  precise  words, 
but  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  used. 
The  cession  of  Texas  was  made  in  the  crisis  of 
the  Missouri  controversy ;  and  both  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  Mr.  Calhoun  received  the  benefit  of 
the  conciliation  it  produced :  Mr.  Monroe  in  the 
re-election,  almost  unanimous,  of  1820 ;  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  vice-presidential  elections  of 
1824  and  1828 ;  in  which  he  was  so  much  a 
favorite  of  the  North  as  to  get  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Adams  received  in  the  free  States,  and  owed 
to  them  his  honorable  election  by  the  people, 
when  all  others  were  defeated,  on  the  popular 
vote.    Their  justification  (that  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet)  for  this  cession  of  a  great  province, 
was,  that  the  loss  was  temporary — "that  it 
could  be  got  back  again  whenever  it  was  want- 
ed " — but  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  was  hardly 
foreseen  at  that  time.    It  was  these  reasons 
(Northern  conciliation,  and  getting  it  back  when 
we  pleased)  that  reconciled  General  Jackson 
to  the  cession,  at  the  time  it  was  made.    One 
of  the  foremost  to  give  away  Texas,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  the  very  foremost  to  get  her  back ; 
and  at  an  immense  cost  to  our  foreign  relations 
and  domestic  peace.    The  immediate  admission 
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of  Texas  into  the  Union,  was  his  plan.  She 
was  at  war  with  Mexico— we  at  peace :  to  in- 
corporate her  into  the  Union,  was  to  adopt  her 
war.  We  had  treaties  of  amity  with  Mexico : 
to  join  Texas  in  the  war,  was  to  tie  faithless  to 
those  treaties.  We  had  a  presidential  election 
depending ;  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  Texiun 
admission  into  our  Union,  was  to  bring  that  ele- 
ment into  the  canvass,  in  which  all  prudent  men 
who  were  adverse  to  the  admission  (as  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  were),  would  be 
thrown  under  the  force  of  an  immense  popular 
current;  while  all  that  were  in  favor  of  it 
would  expect  to  swim  high  upon  the  waves  of 
that  current.  The  proposition  was  incredibly 
rash,  tending  to  involve  us  in  war  and  dishonor ; 
and  also  disrespectful  to  Texas  herself,  who  had 
not  asked  for  admission;  and  extravagantly 
hasty,  in  being  broached  before  thci-o  was  any 
ofBciil  news  of  the  great  victory.  Before  the 
debate  was  over,  the  author  of  this  View  took 
an  opportunity  to  reply,  without  reference  to 
other  speakers,  and  to  give  reasons  against  the 
present  admission  of  Texas.  But  there  was 
one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  reasons  for  immediate  ad- 
mission, which  to  him  was  enigmatical,  and  at 
that  time,  incomprehensible ;  and  that  was,  the 
prevention  of  Texas  "from  having  the  power  to 
annoy"  the  Southern  slave  States.  Wo  had 
just  been  employed  in  suppressing,  or  explod- 
ing, this  annoyance,  in  the  Northeast ;  and,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  sprung  up  in  the 
Southwest,  two  thousand  miles  off,  and  quite 
diagonally  from  its  late  point  of  apparition. 
That  sudden  and  so  distant  re-appearance  of  the 
danger,  was  a  puzzle,  remaining  unsolved  until 
the  Tyler  administration,  and  the  return  of  Mr. 
Duff  Green  from  London,  with  the  discovery 
of  the  British  abolition  plot ;  which  was  to  be 
planted  in  Texas,  spread  into  the  South,  and 
blow  up  its  slavery.  Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  and 
others,  answered  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Brown 
said: 

"  He  regarded  our  national  character  as  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  the  territoria'  posses- 
sions of  Mexico,  her  wealth,  or  the  wealth  of  all 
other  nUvions  added  together.  We  occupied  a 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of 
which  we  might  well  be  proud,  and  which  we 
ought  not  to  permit  to  be  tarnished.  We  have, 
said  Mr.  B.,  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  history, 
as  a  nation,  when  it  behooves  us  to  act  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  circumspection.  But  a  few 
years  since  as  a  nation,  wo  were  comparatively 


in  a  state  of  infancy ;  we  were  now,  m  the  con. 
fidence  of  youth,  and  with  the  buoyancy  of  snirii 
incident  to  this  period  of  our  existence  aa  » ij 
tiouj  about  to  enter  on  '  man's  estate.'  Poff.^ 
ful  m  resources,  and  conscious  of  our  stremth 
lot  us  not  forget  the  sacred  obligations  of  tj! 
tico  and  good  faith,  which  form  the  indispensa- 
ble  basis  of  a  nation's  character— greatness  anil 
freedom ;  and  without  which,  no  people  could 
long  preserve  the  blessings  of  self-go vemmenL 
Republican  government  was  based  on  the  prin. 
ciples  of  justice ;  and  for  it  to  be  administered 
on  any  other,  either  in  its  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs,  was  to  undermine  its  foundation  and  to 
hasten  its  overthrow." 

Mr.  Rives  concurred  in  the  necessity  for  can. 
tion ;  and  said : 

"  This  government  should  act  with  moderj. 
tion,  calmness,  and  dignity ;  and,  because  he 
wished  the  Senate  to  act  with  that  becomiD'  I 
moderation,  calmness,  and  dignity,  which  ou»ht 
to  characterize  its  deliberations  on  intematioMl 
subjects,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  subject  mjfht 
bo  referred.    If  it  was  postponed,  it  would  come 
up  again  for  discussion,  from  morning  to  morn- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the  business 
of  the  Seniite,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  presentation  of  petitions  eveiy  mornine  to 
excite  discussion.    It  was  for  the  purpose' of 
avoiding  these  discussions,  that  ho  should  vote 
to  refer  it  at  once  to  the  Committee  on  Foreim 
Relations.    A  prominent  member  of  that  com- 
mittee had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  a  ' 
there  were  members  on  it  representing  all  i_. 
different  sections  of  the  country,  to  whose  charfe  I 
ho  believed  the  subject  could  be  safely  corainit- 
ted.    It  would  seem,  from  the  course  of  dcbats 
this  morning,  that  gentlemen  supposed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  tho  independence  of  I 
Texas,  or  its  admission  into  this  Union,  wasdi-I 
rectly  before  the  Senate ;  and  some  gentlemen  I 
hod  volunteered  their  opinions  in  advance  of  the  I 
report  of  the  committee.    He  did  not  rote  to  I 
reicr  it  to  the  committee  to  receive  itsquietaJ 
but  that  they  might  give  their  views  ui)onit|| 
nor  did  ho  feel  as  if  ho  were  called  upon  toei-l 
press  an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  m*j 
sure.    It  was  strange  that  senators,  whostatedl 
that  their  opinions  were  made  up,  should  op-l 
pose  the  reference." 

Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  was  entireljinj 
favor  of  preserving  tho  national  faith  inTlolite,! 
and  its  honor  untarnished,  and  ourselves  ^m\ 
tho  imputation  of  base  motives  in  our  futiin| 
conduct  in  relation  to  Texas,  and  said: 

"  This  was  a  case  in  which  this  govcmmeiil| 
should  act  with  caution.^  In  ordinary  ca^sol 
this  kind  the  question  was  only  one  of  fact.iijl| 
was  but  little  calculated  to  compromit  the  i 
terests  or  honor  of  the  United  States;  but  t 
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incy ;  we  were  now,  in  the  con« 
,  and  with  the  buoyancy  of  Bpirit 
period  of  our  existence  as  a  mv- 
nter  on '  man's  estate.'    Power- 
!  and  conscious  of  our  strength, 
et  the  sacred  obligations  of  juj. 
iiith,  which  form  the  indispenw- 
lation's  character— greatness  mi 
witliout  which,  no  people  couM 
;he  blessings  of  self-govemmenL 
comment  was  based  on  the  prin- 
e ;  and  for  it  to  be  administered 
either  in  its  foreign  or  domestic 
undermine  its  foundation  and  to 
rthrow." 

oncurred  in  the  necessity  for  m- 
1: 

>rnmcnt  should  act  with  modm- 
is   and  dignity ;  and,  because  he 
Senate  to  act  with  that  becoming 
■almness,  and  dignity,  which  ought 
se  its  deliberations  on  intematioml 
ros  his  wish  that  the  subject  might 
If  it  was  postponed,  it  would  come 
discussion,  from  morning  to  mora. 
exclusion  of  most  of  the  businea 
te  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
ition  of  petitions  eveiy  morning,  to 
ssion.    It  was  for  the  purpose  o! , 
'se  discussions,  that  ho  should  vote 
t  once  to  the  Comn\ittee  on  Foreign 
1  A  prominent  member  of  that  com- 
been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  1 
ubiect  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
members  on  it  representing  all  the 
•tions  of  the  country,  to  whose  charje ! 
'  the  subject  could  be  safely  commit- 
uld  seem,  from  the  course  of  debate 
,tr  that  gentlemen  supposed  theques-l 
recognition  of  the  independence  of 
ts  admission  into  this  Union,  was  di- 
re the  Senate ;  and  some  gentlmea 
.ercd  their  opinions  in  advanceo  tlie 
the  committee.    He  did  not  vote  to 
the  committee  to  receive  itsqmrtB, 
hey  might  give  their  views  qwn it;' 
feel  as  if  ho  were  called  upon  toes- 
fcinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  m* 
va-s  strange  that  senators,  who  stated 
opinions  were  made  up,  should  op- 
fercnce."  I 

es  of  Connecticut,  was  entirely  ill 
reserving  the  national  faith  invioKl 
nor  untarnished,  and  ourselves  ftml 
ation  of  base  motives  in  our  futm| 
relation  to  Texas,  and  said: 

TM  a  case  in  which  this  govcmmeij 
t  with  caution.    In  ordinary  cases  (] 
tlTo  question  was  only  oneofM  J 

ittlo  calculated  to  compromit  th mH 
•  honor  of  the  United  States;  butt 


nnestion  in  regard  to  Texas  was  very  different, 
nd  vastly  more  important.    That  is  a  country 
n  our  own  borders,  and  its  inhabitants,  most 
f  them,  emigrants  from  the  United  States; 
d  most  of  the  bravo  men  constituting  its 
Innr  who  are  bo  heroically  fighting  to  redeem 
the  province,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ho  have  engaged  in  this  bold  enterprise  as  vo- 
lunteers.   Were  this  government  to  bo  preoipi- 
tate  in  acknowledging   the    independence  of 
Texas  might  it  not  be  exposed  to  a  suspicion 
of  having  encouraged  these  enterprises  of  its 
tizens'^    There  is  another  consideration  of 
more  importance.    Should  the  independence  of 
Texas  he  followed  by  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  the  reasons  for  suspicions  dero- 
atory  to  the   national  faith   might  bo  still 
stron'^r.    If  we,  by  our  own  act,  contribute  to 
clothe  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince with  the  power  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
and  then  accept  a  cession  of  the  comitry  from 
those  authorities,  might  there  not  be  some  rea- 
,on  to  charge  us  with  having  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  country  as  a  means  of  getting 
nossession  of  it  ?    These  and  other  considera- 
Tons  require  that  this  government  should  act 
with  caution ;  yet,  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  act,  and  to  act  promptly. 
But  he  trusted  that  all  would  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  national  faith  and  na- 
tional honor.    They  should  not  only  be  kept 
pure  but  free  from  injurious  suspicions,  being 
more  to  he  prized  than  any  extension  of  terri- 
tcrr  wealth,  population,  or  other  acquisition, 
which  enters  into  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity or  power." 

The  various  memorials  were  referred  to  the 
I  committee  on  foreign  relations,  consisting  of  Mr. 
I  Clay,  Mr,  King  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  Mr. 
iMangnm,  and  Mr.  Porter  of  I^uisiana;  which 
I  reported  early,  and  unanimously,  in  favor  of  the 
I  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  as 
iBoonas  satisfactory  information  should  be  rc- 
Iceived,  showing  that  she  had  a  civil  government 
Ik  operation  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
lud  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  a  civilized 
Ipower.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the 
iRcsolution,  iU  author,  Mr.  Clay,  said: 

"^  Sentiments  of  sympathy  and  devotion  to 
Icivil  liberty,  which  have  always  animated  the 
leople  of  the  United  States,  have  prompted  the 
idoption  of  the  resolution,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  popular  feeling  which   have  been 
referred  to  the  committee,  recommending  an  ac- 
wwklpnent  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
[he  committee  shares  fully  in  all  these  senti- 
Incnts;  but  a  wise  and  prudent  government 
not  act  solely  on  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
nwever  natural  and  laudable  it  may  be.    It 
ight  to  avoid  all  precipitation,  and  not  adopt  so 


grave  a  measure  as  that  of  recognizing  the  init^ 
pendence  of  a  new  Power,  until  it  has  satislac- 
torv  information,  and  has  fully  deliberated. 

*  The  committee  has  no  information  respecting 
the  recent  mcvements  in  Texas,  except  such  as 
is  derived  Iron  the  public  prints.  According 
to  that  ♦hn  "  ir  broke  out  in  Texas  last  autumn. 
Its  professed  object,  like  that  of  our  revolution- 
ary (;onte8t  in  the  commencement,  was  not 
separation  and  independence,  but  a  redress  of 
grievances.  In  March  last,  independence  was 
proclaimed,  and  a  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  established.  No  means  of  ascer-  ' 
taining  accurately  the  exact  amount  of  the 
population  of  Texas  are  at  the  command  of  the 
committee.  It  has  been  estimated  at  some  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  souls.  Nor  are  the  precise 
limits  of  the  country  which  passes  under  the 
denomination  of  Texas  known  to  the  committee. 
They  are  probably  not  clearly  defined,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  be  extensive,  and  suflBciently  lai^ 
when  peopled,  to  form  a  respectable  Power." 

Mr.  Southard  concurred  in  the  views  and  con- 
clusion of  the  report,  but  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  which  looked  to  the  "  balance  of  power, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  our  institutions,"  as  a 
reason  for  the  speedy  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  and  said: 

"I  should  not  have  risen  to  express  these 
notions,  if  I  had  not  understood  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  to  declare 
that  he  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
depence  of  Texas  as  important,  and  principally 
important,  because  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
speedy  admission  of  that  State  as  a  meml)er  of 
our  Union;  nnd  that  he  looked  anxiously  to 
that  event,  as  conducing  to  a  proper  balance  of 
power,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  institu- 
tions.   I  am  not  now,  sir,  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  question — a  question  which 
all  must  foresee  will  embrace  interests  as  wide 
as  our  Union,  and  as  lasting  in  their  consequen- 
ces as  the  freedom  which  nir  institutions  secure. 
When  it  shall  be  necessarily  presented  to  nie,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  it  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  magnitude,  and  to  the  vital  interests  which 
it  involves ;  but  I  will  not,  on  the  present  reso- 
lution, anticipate  it ;  nor  can  I  permit  an  inference, 
as  to  my  decision  upon  it,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  vote  which  I  now  give.  ^  That  vote  is  upon 
this  resolution  alone,  and  confined  to  it,  founded 
upon  principles  sustained  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, upon  tlie  unvarying  practice  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  the  fivcts  as  they  are  now 
known  to  exist.    It  relates  to  the  independence 
of  Texas,  not  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
this  Union.    The  achievement  of  the  one,  at  the 
proper  time,  may  bo  justified ;  the  other  may 
be  found  to  be  opposed  by  the  highest  and 
strongest  considerations  of  interest  and  duty. 
I  discuss  neither  at  this  time ;  nor  am  I  willing 
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that  the  reniarks  of  the  senator  should  lead,  in 
or  out  of  this  chamber,  to  the  inference  that  all 
those  who  vote  for  the  resolution  concur  with 
him  in  opinion.  The  question  which  he  has 
started  should  be  left  perfectly  open  and  free." 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  Resolution  re- 
ported hj  Mr.  Clay  was  unanimous — 39  s<>nators 
present  and  voting.  In  the  House  of  itcprc- 
sentatives  a  similar  resolution  was  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  of  foreign  relations, 
Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  chairman ;  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  113  to  22.  The  nays 
were:  Slessrs.  John  Quipo^  Adams,  Hcmon 
Allen,  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Andrew  Beaumont, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  William  Clark,  Walter 
Coii'Rj  Edward  Darlington,  George  Qrennell  jr., 
Hilind  Hall,  Abncr  Hazeltine,  William  Hicster, 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Thomas  C. 
Love,  John  J.  Milligan,  Dutee  J.  Pcarce,  Ste- 
phen C.  Phillips,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed, 
David  Russell,  William  Sladc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  progress  of  this 
Texas  question  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn reversed  their  positions — the  former  being 
against,  and  the  latter  m  favor,  of  its  alienation 
in  1819;  the  former  being  against,  and  the 
latter  in  favor  of  its  recovery  in  1836— '44. — Mr. 
Benton  was  the  last  speaker  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  independence ;  and 
his  speech  being  the  most  full  and  carefully 
historical  of  any  one  delivered,  it  is  presented 
entire  in  the  next  chapter ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
that  in  going  more  fully  than  other  speakers  did 
into  the  origin  and  events  of  the  Texas  Revolu- 
tion, it  will  give  a  fitir  and  condensed  view  of  that 
remarkable  event,  so  intcrestmgto  the  American 
people. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE— MK.  BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

'  Mr.  Benton  rose  and  said  he  should  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  proposition  presented  in 
the  resolution,  and  should  not  complicate  the 
practical  question  of  recognition  with  specula- 
tions on  the  future  fate  of  Texas.  Such  specu- 
lations could  have  no  good  efifcct  upon  either  of 
the  countries  interested;  upon  Mexico,  Texas, 
or  the  United  States.  Texas  has  not  asked  for 
■dmiBsion  into  this  Union.    Her  independence 


is  still  contested  by  Mexico.  Her  boimdariei 
and  other  important  points  in  her  political  con. 
dition,  are  not  yet  adjusted.  To  dlKuu  th« 
question  of  her  admission  into  ^his  Union  and 
those  circumstances,  is  to  treat  her  with  disM. 
spect,  to  embroil  ourselves  with  Mexico  to  com 
promise  the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  m 
the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  to  start  among  ourselvcj 
prematurely,  and  without  reason,  a  question 
which,  whenever  it  comes,  cannot  bo  without 
its  own  intrinsic  difiBculties  and  pcrplesitieg 

"  Since  the  three  months  that  the  affairs  of 
Texas  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  discus- 
sion  in  this  chamMsr,  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
a  reserve,  not  the  effect  of  want  of  feeling  but 
the  effect  of  strong  feeling,  and  some  judgment 
combined,  which  has  not  permitted  me  to  pve 
utterance  to  the  general  expression  of  mv  s«. 
timents.    Once  only  have  I  spoken,  and  tiiat  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  contest  and 
when  the  reported  advance  of  the  Mexicani 
upon  Nacogdoches,  and  the  actual  moTcmcnt  of 
General  Gaines  and  our  own  troops  in  that  dj. 
rection,  gave  reason  to  apprehend  the  encounter 
of  flags,  or  the  collision  of  arms,  wiiich  might 
compromise  individuals  or  endanger  the  peace 
of  nations.   It  was  then  that  I  used  tiiose  words, 
not  entirely  enigmatical,  and  which  have  since 
been  repe^cd  by  some,  without  the  prefix  of 
their  important  qualifications,  namely;  that  while  I 
neutrality  was  the  obvious  line  of  our  duty  and 
of  our  interest,  yet  there  might  be  emergencies 
in  which  the  obligation  of  duty  could  have  no 
force,  and  the  calculations  of  interest  could  have 
no  place ;  whe>i,  in  fact,  a  man  should  hare  no 
head  to  think !  nothing  but  a  heart  to  feci!  and 
an  arm  to  strike !  and  I  illustrated  this  senti- 
ment.   It  was  after  the  affair  of  Goliad,  and  the 
imputed  order  to  unpeople  the  country,  with 
the  supposititious  case  of  prisoners  assassinate^  I 
women  violated,  and  children  slaughtered;  aid! 
these  horrors  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  presence  I 
or  hearing  of  an  American  army.  In  such  a  case  I 
I  declared  it  to  be  my  sentiment— and  I  now  re- 1 
peat  it,  for  I  feel  it  to  be  in  me — in  such  aa«e,| 
I  declared  it  to  be  my  sentiment,  that  treaties  I 
were  nothing,  books  were  nothing,  laws  were  I 
nothing!  that  the  paramount  law  of  God  and  I 
nature  was  every  thing !  and  that  the  Amcriciii| 
soldier,  hearing  the  cries  of  helplessness  td\ 
weakness,  and  remembering  only  that  he  was  1 1 
man,  and  born  of  woman,  and  the  (atherof  ci>[ 
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bj  Mexico.    Her  bonndariei 
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jmv  should  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  strike  to  pre- 
ftnt  the  perpetration  of  crimes  which  shock  hu- 
Binity  and  dishonor  the  age.    I  uttered  this 
sentiment  not  upon  impulsion,  but  with  consid- 
ration;  not  for  theatrical  effect,  but  as  a  rule 
for  action ;  not  as  vague  declamation,  but  with 
in  eye  to  possible  or  probable  events,  and  with  a 
,icw  to  the  public  justification  of  General  Gaines 
^ij  jiis  men,  if,  under  circumstances  appalling 
to  humanity,  they  should  nobly  resolve  to  obey 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart  instead  of  coldly  con- 
sulting the  musty  leaves  of  books  and  treaties. 
11  Beyond  this  I  did  not  go,  and,  except  in  this 
instance,  I  do  not  speak.    Duty  and  interest 
prescribed  to  the  United  States  a  rigorous  neu- 
^ity ;  and  this  condition  she  has  faithfully  fhl- 
filled    0"'  young  men  have  gone  to  Texas  to 
j,rhf  but  they  have  gone  without  the  sanction 
of  the  laws,  and  against  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   They  have  gone  upon  that  impulsion 
which,  in  all  time,  has  carried  the  heroic  youth 
of  all  ages  to  seek  renown  in  the  perils  and  glo- 
ries of  distant  war.    Our  foreign  enlistment  law 
is  not  repealed.    Unlike  England,  in  the  civil 
mrnow  raging  in  Spam,  we  have  not  licensed 
interference  by  repealing  our  penalties :  we  have 
not  stimulated  action  by  withdrawing  obsta- 
cles. No  member  of  our  Congress,  like  General 
Enns  in  the  British  Parliament,  has  left  his 
seat  to  levy  troops  in  the  streets  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  to  lead  them  to  battle  and  to  victory  m 
the  land  torn  by  civil  discord.    Our  statute 
i^inst  armaments  to  invade  friendly  powers  is 
in  fd' force.    Proclamations  have  attested  our 
neutral  dispositions.    Prosecutions,  have  been 
ordered  against  violators  of  law.    A  naval  force 
in  the  gulf,  and  a  land  force  on  the  Sabine,  have 
been  directed  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ermnent;  and  so  far  as  acts  have  gone,  the  ad- 
vantage has  been  on  the  side  of  Mexico ;  for 
the  Texian  armed  schooner  Invincible  has  been 
brought  into  an  American  port  by  an  American 
ship  of  war.    If  parties  and  individuals  still  go 
to  Texas  to  fight,  the  act  is  particular,  not  na- 
tional, compromising  none  but  the  parties  them- 
Bclvcs,  and  may  take  place  on  one  side  as  well 
IS  on  the  other.  The  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  strictly  neutral ;  and,  as  a  friend 
to  that  administration,  and  fVom  my  own  con- 
victions, I  have  conformed  to  its  policy,  avoid- 
ing the  language  which  would  irritate,  and  op- 
posing the  acts  which  might  interrupt  pacific 


and  commercial  communications.  Mexico  is  our 
nearest  neighbor,  dividmg  with  us  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  possessing  the  elements 
of  a  great  power.    Our  boundaries  are  co-ter* 
minous  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  We 
have  inland  and  maritime  commerce.    She  has 
mines ;  we  have  ships.    General  considerations 
impose  upon  each  power  the  duties  of  reciprocal 
friendship;  especial  inducements  invito  us  to 
uninterrupted  commercial  intercourse.     As  a 
western  senator,  coming  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of  inter- 
n^pting  that  double  lino  of  inland  and  mi  ritune 
commerce,  which,  stretching  to  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  brings  back  the  perennial  supply  of 
solid  money  which  enriches  the  interior,  and 
enables  New  Orleans  to  purchase  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  agricultural  produce  of -which  she 
is  the  emporium.    Wonderful  are  the  workings 
of  commerce,  and  more  apt  to  find  out  its  own 
proper  channels  by  its  own  operations  than  to 
be  guided  into  them  by  the  hand  of  legislation. 
New  Orleans  now  is  what  the  Havana  once  was 
— the  entrepot  of  the  Mexican  trade,  and  the 
recipient  of  its  mineral  wealth.    The  superficial 
reader  of  commercial  statistics  would  say  that 
Mexico  but  slightly  encourages  our  domestic 
industry ;  that  she  takes  nothing  from  our  ag- 
riculture, and  hut  little  from  our  manufactures. 
On  the  contrary,  the  close  observer  would  see  a 
yery  different  picture.    Ho  would  see  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  soil  passing  t(^all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  exchonging  into  fine  fabrics,  and  these 
returning  in  the  ships  of  many  nations,  our  own 
predominant,  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and 
thence  going  off  in  small  MexicaA  vessels  to 
Matamoros,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  Mex- 
ican ports.    Tho  return  from  these  ports  is  in 
the  precious  metals ;  and,  to  confine  myself  to 
a  single  year,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  of  the  ten  millions  and  three 
quarters  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  received  in 
tha  United  States,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns  during  the  least  year,  eight  millions  and 
one  quarter  of  it  came  from  Mexico  alone,  and  the 
mass  of  it  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  This 
amount  of  treasure  is  nofreceived  for  nothing, 
nor,  as  it  would  seem  on  the  commercial  tables, 
for  foreign  fabrics  unconnected  with  American 
industry,  but,  in  reaUty,  for  domestic  produc- 
tions changed  hito  foreign  fabrics,  and  giving 
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double  employment  to  the  navigation  of  the 
country.  New  Orleans  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Havana ;  it  has  become  the  entrepot  of  this 
trade ;  and  many  circumstances,  not  directed  by 
law,  or  even  kriown  to  lawgivers,  have  combined 
to  produce  the  result.  First,  the  application  of 
Rtcam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  which, 
in  the  form  of  towboats,  has  given  to  a  river 
city  a  prompt  and  facile  communication  with  the 
sen;  tlicii  the  advantage  of  full  and  assorted 
cargoes,  whicli  brings  the  importing  vessel  to  a 
point  where  she  delivers  freight  for  two  differ- 
ent empires ;  then  the  marked  advantage  of  a 
return  curgo,  with  cheap  and  abundant  supplies, 
which  are  always  found  in  tho  grand  emporium 
of  the  great  West ;  then  the  discriminatiiig  du- 
ties in  Mexican  ports  in  favor  of  Mexican  vessels, 
which  makes  It  advantageous  to  the' importer  to 
stop  and  transship  at  New  Orleans ;  finally,  our 
enterprise,  our  police,  and  our  free  institutions, 
our  perfect  security,  under  just  laws,  for  life, 
liberty,  person  and  property.  These  circum- 
stances, undu-ected  by  government,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  government,  have  given  to 
New  Orleans  the  supreme  advantage  of  being 
the  entrepot  of  the  Mexican  trade ;  and  have 
presented  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  the  no- 
blest valley  in  the  world,  and  the  richest  mines 
in  the  world,  sending  their  respective  products 
to  meet  each  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  noblest 
river  in  the  world ;  and  there  to  create  in  lapse 
of  time,  the  most  wonderful  city  which  any  ago 
or  country  has  evervbchcld.  A  look  upon  the 
map  of  the  great  West,  and  a  tolerable  capacity 
to  calculate  the  aggregate  of  geographical  ad- 
vantages, must  impress  the  beholder  with  avast 
opinion  of  tlfc  future  greatness  of  New  Orleans ; 
but  he  will  only  look  upon  one  half  of  the  pic- 
ture unless  he  contemplates  this  new  branch  of 
trado  which  is  making  the  emporium  of  the 
Mississippi  the  entrepot  of  Mexican  commerce, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  Mexican  mines,  and 
i^hich,  though  now  so  great,  is  siiU  in  its  in- 
lancy.  Let  not  government  mar  a  consumma- 
tion so  auspicious  in  its  aspect,  and  teeming 
with  so  many  rich  and  precious  results.  Let 
no  unnecessary  collision  with  Mexico  interrupt 
our  commerce,  turn  back  the  streams  of  three 
hundred  mines  to  the  Havana,  and  give  a  wound 
to  a  noble  city  which  must  bo  felt  to  the  head- 
spring and  source  of  every  stream  that  pours 
its  tribute  into  the  King  of  Floods. 


**  Thus  &r  Mexico  has  no  cause  of  complaint 
The  conduct  of  our  goverrment  has  been  that 
of  rigorous  neutrality.   The  present  motion  does 
not  depart  from  that  line  of  conduct ;  for  the 
proposed  recognition  is  not  only  contingent  upon 
tho  de  facto  independence  of  Texas,  but  it  fo). 
lows  in  the  train,  and  conforms  to  the  spirit  of 
the  actual  arrangements  of  the  President  General 
Santa  Anna,  for  the  complete  separation  of  the 
two  coi^tries.    We  have  authentic  infornution 
that  the  President  General  has  agreed  to  an 
armistice  j  that  he  has  directed  tho  evacuation 
of  tho  country ;  that  the  Mexican  army  is  ij 
full  retreat ;  that  the  Rio  Grande,  a  limit  far 
beyond  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  La  Salle 
in  1C84,  is  the  provisional  boundary;  and  that 
negotiations  are  impending  for  tho  establishment 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  separation.    Mexico  haj 
had  the  advantage  of  these  arrangements  ihmA 
u:?d0  by  a  captive  chief,  in  the  unmolested  r^ 
treat  and  happy  extrication  of  her  troops  from 
their  perilous  position.    Under  these  circum. 
stances,  it  can  be  no  infringement  of  neutrality 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
resolution  for  the  contingent  and  qualified  ac- 
knowledgment  of  Texian  independence.   Even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  i*  will  i> 
main  inoperative  upon  the  hands  of  the  Prcsi. 
dent  until  he  shall  have  tho  satisfactory  irifor- 
mation  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  sihout 
detriment  to  any  interest,  and  without  infrac- 
tion of  any  law. 

"  Even  without  the  armistice  and  provisional 
treaty  with  Santa  Anno,  I  look  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  as  being  in  the  fiied 
order  of  events,  and  absolutely  certain  to  take 
place.    Texas  and  Mexico  are  not  formed  for 
uuion.    They  are  not  homogeneous.    I  freak 
of  Texas  as  known  to  La  Salle,  the  bay  of  St. 
Bernard— (Matagorda)- -and  the  waters  which 
belong  to  it,  being  tho  western  boundary.   Tliej  j 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  divisions  of  coubiit, 
nor  to  the  same  systems  of  conmierce,  norto  I 
iho  same  pursuits  of  busii.ess.    They  have  do  | 
affinities — no  attract!  )u.   -no  tendencies  to  coa- 
lesce.   In   the  course  of  centuries,  and  whiio  j 
Mexico  has  extended  her     'ttknicnts  infl'itelv 
further  in  other  directions-  to  the  head  of  v  j 
Rio  Grande  in  the  north,  and  to  the  bay  of  Sa  I 
Fcancisco  in  the  northwest ;  yet  no  setilemeat  j 
had  been  extended  east,  along  the  neighlorii^  I 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexica    The  rich  and  deep  I 
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>  has  no  cause  of  compUbt 
p  goverr'ment  has  been  that 
ty.   The  present  moUon  does 
hat  line  of  conduct;  for  the 
jn  is  not  only  contingent  npon 
endenceof  Texa9,butit  fol. 
und  conforms  to  the  gpirit,  o( 
-nents  of  the  President  General 
tio  complete  separation  of  the 
;Ve  bavo  authentic  information 
snt  General  has  agreed  to  an 
le  has  directed  the  evacuation 
thai,  the  Mexican  army  is  in 
X  the  Rio  Grande,  a  limit  tat 
,vcry  and  settlement  of  La  Salle, 
irovisional  boundary,  and  that 
impending  for  the  estaUishinent 
basis  of  separation.    :Mexico  has 
ge  of  these  arrangements,  though 
ive  chief,  in  the  unmolested  le- 
)y  extrication  of  her  troops  froa 
position.    ■Under  these  circum- 
be  no  infringement  of  ncitelity 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
the  contingent  and  qualified  ac- 
t  of  Texian  independence.  Even 
ition  of  the  resolution,  i*  will  re- 
,ivo  upon  the  hands  of  the  Prcsh 
shall  have  the  satisfactory  info:- 
shall  enable  him  to  act  -nAmi 
any  interest,  and  without  infrac- 
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cotton  and  sugar  lands  of  Texas,  though  at  the 
tery  door  of  Mexico,  yet  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  a  laborious  industry  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive, have  presented  no  temptation  to  the 
mining  and  pastoral  population  of  that  empire. 
For  ages  this  beautiftil  agricultural  and  plantmg 
tteion  had  lain  untouched.    Within  a  few  years, 
-nd  by  another  race,  its  settlement  has  begun ; 
ind  the  pretence  of  this  race  has  not  smoothed, 
but  increased,  the  obstacles  to  union  presented  by 
nature.  Sooner  or  later,  separation  would  be  in- 
evitable ;  and  the  progress  of  human  events  has 
jccelerated  the  operation  of  natural  causes.    Go- 
liad has  torn  Texas  from  Mexico;  Goliad  has 
decreed  independence ;  San  Jacinto  has  sealed  it ! 
What  the  massacre  decreed,  the  victory  has  seal- 
ed- and  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  prisoners 
miBt  for  ever  be  regarded  as  the  day  of  disunion 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.    I  speak  of  it  politi- 
cally, not  morally;  that  massacre  was  a  great 
political  blunder,  a  miscalculation,  an  error,  and 
» mistake.    It  was  expected  to  put  an  end  to 
tes'itance,  to  subdue  rebellion,  to  drown  revolt 
m  blood,  and  to  extinguish  aid  in  terror.    On 
the  contrary,- it  has  given  life  and  invincibility 
to  the  cause  of  Texas.    It  has  flred  the  souls  of 
lierown  dtizens.  and  imparted  to  their  courage 
the  energies  of  revenge  and  despair.    It  has 
giTcn  to  her  the  sympathies  and  commiseration 
of  the  civilized  world.    It  has  given  her  men 
and  money,  and  claims  upon  the  aid  and  a  hold 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  human  race.    If  the 
stru'wlo  goes  on,  not  only  our  America,  but 
Europe  will  send  its  chivalry  to  join  in  the  con- 
test. I  repeat  it ;  that  cruel  morning  of  the 
A'u  10,  and  that  black  day  of  Goliad,  were  great 
jolitKal  faults.    The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.    The  lilood  of  slaughtered 
patriots  is  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  upon  the 
earth,  from  which  heroes,  full  grown  and  armed, 
leap  into  life,  and  rush  into  battle.    Often  will 
the  Mexican,  guiltless  of  that  blood,  feel  the 
Anf'o-Amcrican  steel  for  the  deed  of  that  day, 
this  war  continues.    Many  were  the  innocent 
It  San  Jacinto,  whose  cries,  in  bioken  Spanish, 
ibjuring  Goliad  and  the  Alamo,  could  not  save 
leir  devoted  lives  from  the  avenging  remem- 
nce  of  the  slaughtered  garrison  and  the  mas- 
icred  prisoners. 

•Unhappy  day,  for  ever  to  be  deplored,  that 
day  morning,  March  6, 1836,  when  the  un- 
ited garrison  of  the  Alamo,  victorious  in  so 
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many  assaults  over  twenty      lea  their  number 
perished  to  the  last  man  by  the  hands  of  thoso^ 
part  of  whom  they  had  released  on  parole  two 
months  before,  leaving  not  one  to  tell  how  they 
first  dealt  out  to  multitudes  that  death  which 
they  themselves  finally  received.    Unhappy  day, 
that  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  when  the  five 
hundred  and  twelve  prisoners  at  Goliad,  issuing 
from  the  sally  port  at  dawn  of  day,  one  by  one, 
under  the  cruel  delusion  of  a  return  to  their 
families,  found  themselves  enveloped  in  double 
files  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  marched  to  a  spot 
fit  for  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  deed— and 
there,  without  an  instant  to  think  of  parents, 
country,  friends,  and  God— in  the  midst  of  the 
consternation  of  terror  and  surprise,  were  in- 
humanly set  upon,  and  pitilessly  put  to  death, 
in  spite  of  those  moving  cries  which  reached  to 
heaven,  and  regardless  of  those  supplicating 
hands,  stretched  forth  for  mercy,  from  which 
arms  had  been  taken  under  the  perfidious  forms 
of  a  capitulation.    Five  hundred  and  six  perish- 
ed that  morning — young,  vigorous,  brave,  sons 
of  respectable  families,  nnd  the  pride  of  many  a 
parent's  heart — and  their  bleeding  bodies,  torn 
with  wounds,  and  many  yet  alive,  were  thrown 
in  heaps  upon  vast  fires,  for  the  fiames  to  con- 
sume what  the  steel  had  mangled.   Six  only  es- 
caped, and  not  by  mercy,  but  by  miracles.   And 
this  was  the  work  of  man  upon  his  brother ;  of 
Christian  upon  Christian ;  of  those  upon  those 
who  adore  the  same  God,  invoke  the  same  hea- 
venly benediction,  and  draw  precepts  of  charity 
and  mercy  from  the  same  divine  fountain.    Ac- 
cursed be  the  ground  on  which  the  dreadful  deed 
was  done !    .Sterile,  and  set  apart,  let  it  for  ever 
be !    No  fruitful  cultivation  should  Vvcr  enrich 
it ;  no  joyful  edifice  should  ever  adorn  it ;  but 
shut  up,  and  closed  by  gloomy  walls,  the  mourn- 
ful cypress,  the  weeping  willow,  and  the  inscrip- 
tive monument,  should  for  ever  attest  the  foul 
deed  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  and  invoke  from 
every  passenger  the  throb  of  pity  for  tlie  slain, 
and  the  start  of  horror  for  the  slayer.   And  you, 
neglected  victims  of  the  Old  Mission  .and  San 
Patricio,  shall  you  be  forgotten  because  your 
numbers  were  fewer,  and  your  hapless  fate  more 
concealed  ?    No !  but  to  you  also  justice  shall 
be  done.     One   common  fate  befell  you  oil; 
one  common  memorial  shall  perpetuate  your 
names,  and  embalm  your  memories.  Inexorable 
history  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  concerned, 
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and  will  reject  the  plea  of  gOTernment  ord«n, 
•TOP  if  those  orders  emanated  firom  the  govem- 
ment,  inatead  of  being  dictated  to  it.  The  French 
National  Convention,  in  1703,  ordered  all  the 
English  prisoners  who  should  be  taken  in  battle 
to  be  put  to  death.    The  French  armies  refused 
to  execute  the  decree.     They  answered,  that 
French  soldiers  were  the  protectors,  not  the  assas- 
sins of  prisoners ;  and  all  France,  all  Europe,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  applauded  the  noble  reply. 
"  But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  some  relief 
to  this  black  and  bloody  picture — some  allevia- 
tion to  the  horror  of  its  appalling  features. 
There  was  humanity,  as  well  as  cruelty,  at  Go- 
liad— humanity  to  deplore  what  it  could  not 
prevent    The  letter  of  Colonel  Fernandez  does 
honor  to  the  human  heart.    Doubtless  many 
other  officers  felt  and  mourned  like  him,  and 
spent  the  day  in  unavailing  regrets.   The  ladies, 
Losero  and  others,  of  Matamoros,  saving  the 
doomed  victims  in  that  city,  from  day  to  day, 
by  their  intercessions,  appear  like  ministering 
angels.    Several  public  journals,  and  many  in- 
dividuals, in  Mexico,  have  given  vent  to  feelings 
worthy  of  Christians,  and  of  the  civilization  of 
the  ago ;  and  tho  poor  woman  on  the  Gauda- 
loupe,  who   succored    and    saved    tho    j'.uiig 
Georgian  (Hadaway),  how  nobly  she  oppcji.* ! 
lie  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  fate  of 
the  Georgia  battalion  sent  to  tho  Old  Mission. 
Overpowered  by  famine  and  despair,  without 
arms  and  without  comrades,  he  entered  a  soli- 
tary house  filled  with  Mexican  soldiers  hunting 
the  fugitives  of  his  party.    His  action  amazed 
them ;  and,  thinking  it  a  snare,  they  stepped  out 
to  look  for  the  armed  body  of  which  ho  was 
supposed  to  be  the  decoy.    In  that  instant  food 
was  given  him  by  the  humane  woman,  and  in- 
stant flight  to  tho  swamp  was  pointed  out.    He 
fled,  receiving  the  fire  of  many  guns  as  ho  went ; 
and,  escaping  the  perils  of  the  way,  the  hazards 
of  battle  at  San  Jacinto,  where  he  fought,  and 
of  Indian  massacre  in  the  Creek  nation,  when 
the  two  stages  were  taken  and  part  of  his 
travelling  companions  killed,  he  lives  to  publish 
in  America  that  instance  of  devoted  humanity 
in  the  poor  woman  of  the  Gaudaloupe.    Such 
acts  as  all  these  deserve  to  be  commemorated. 
They  relieve  the  revolting  picture  of  military 
barbarity— soften  the  resentments  of  nations — 
and  redeem  a  people  from  the  offence  of  indi- 
viduals. 


**  Great  is  the  mistake  nrhich  has  pi«Tailed  ii 
Mexico,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  8t«tM 
on  the  character  of  the  population  whicli  hu 
gone  to  Texas.    It  has  been  common  to  dli- 
parage  and  to  stigmatize  them.    Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust ;  and,  speaking  from  knowledge 
cither  personally  or  well  acquired  (for  it  {M, 
to  my  lot  to  know,  cither  from  actual  acquaint. 
ance  or  good  information,  the  mass  of  its  inJabi. 
tants),  I  can  vindicate  them  from  erroneous  im. 
putations,  and  place  their  conduct  and  character 
on  the  honorable  ground  which  tlioy  deserve  to 
occupy.    The  founder  of  tho  Toxian  colony  was 
Mr.  Moses  Austin,  a  respectable  and  enterprisine 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  largely  engaged  in 
tho  lead  mines  of  Upper  Louisiana  when  I  went 
to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  in  1815.    Tlie  m. 
sent  head  o!"  the  colony,  his  son,  Mr.  Stephjn 
F.  Austin,  th-n  a  very  young  man,  was  a  mem. 
ber  of  th'.;  Territorial  Legislature,  distinguished 
for  his  intelLgence,  business  habits,  and  gentle- 
manly  conduct.    Among  the  grantees  wo  dis- 
tinguish the  name  of  Robertson,  son  of  the 
patriarchal  founder  and  first  settler  of  West 
Tennessee.    Of  the  body  of  the  emigrants,  most 
of  them  are  heads  of  families  or  enterprislM 
young  men,  gone  to  better  their  condition  bj-n- 
ciiving  grants  of  fine  land  in  a  fine  climate,  and 
to  continue  to  live  under  the  republican  fomol 
government  to  which  *^  -^  had  been  accustomed 
There  sits  one  of  them  (pointing  to  Mr.  Caiton, 
late  member  of  Congress  from  North  Caroiiu, 
and  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Texas),  We  all  I 
know  him;  our  greetings  on  hb  appearanwiiil 
this  chamber  attest  our  respect;  and  such  u I 
we  know  him  to  be,  so  do  I  know  the  multitude  I 
of  those  to  be  who  have  gone  to  Texas.  Thejj 
liavo  gone,  not  as  intruders,  but  as  grantees; 
and  to  become  a  barrier  between  tho  Jlesicaul 
and  the  marauding  Indians  who  infested  their  | 
borders. 

"Heartless  is  tho  calumny  invented  and  pro- 1 
pagatcd,  not  from  this  floor,  but  elsewhere,  oa I 
the  cause  of  the  Texian  revolt.  It  is  said  to  t«l 
a  war  for  tho  extension  of  slavery.  It  had  ul 
well  be  said  that  our  own  Revolution  wasanrl 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  So  far  from  ill 
that  no  revolt,  not  even  our  own,  ever  had  il 
more  just  and  a  more  sacred  origin.  Thcset-T 
tiers  in  Texas  went  to  live  under  the  form  gl 
government  which  they  had  left  behind  in  t 
United  States — a  government  which  extends  x 
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g^y  guarantees  for  life,  Uberty,  property,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  which  their  Amor- 
{gn  and  English  ancestors  had  vindicated  for 
10  many  hundred  years.  A  succession  of  violent 
ditDKes  in  government,  and  the  rapid  overthrow 
>  rulers,  annoyed  and  distressed  them ;  but 
they  remained  tranquil  under  every  violence 
which  did  not  Immediately  bear  on  themselves. 
In  1822  the  republic  of  1821  was  supcrseilcd  by 
the  imperial  diadem  of  Iturbide.    In  1823  he 
^  deposed  and  banished,  returned  and  was 
shot,  and  Victoria  made  President.    Mentuno 
ind  Bravo  disputed  the  presidency  with  Vic- 
toria* and  found,  in  banishment,  tho  mildest 
issue  known  among  Mexicans  to  unsuccessful 
civil  war.    Pedraza  was  elected  in  1828 ;  Guer- 
rero overthrew  him  the  next  year.    Then  Bus- 
lancnto  overthrew  Guerrero;   and,  quickly, 
Sinta  Anna  overthrew  Bustamente,  and,  with 
him,  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  the  federative  government.    By 
bis  own  will,  and  by  force,  Santa  Anna  dissolved 
the  existing  Congress,  convened  another,  formed 
the  two  Houses  into  oncj  called  It  a  convention ; 
wd  made  It  the  instrument  for  deposing,  with- 
out trial,  the  constitutional  Vice-President,  Go- 
mez Farias,  putting  Barragan  into  his  pljce, 
annihilating  the  State  governments,  and  cstab- 
lisbing  a  consolidated  government,  of  which  he 
(fis  monarch,  under  the  retained  republican  title 
of  President.  Still,  the  Texians  did  not  take  up 
arms;  they  did  not  acquiesce,  but  they  did  not 
revolt.   They  retained  their  State  government 
in  operation,  and  looked  to  the  other  States, 
older  and  more  powerful  than  Texas,  to  vindi- 
cate the  general  cause,  and  to  re-establish  the 
federal  constitution  of  1824.     In  September, 
1835,  this  was  still  her  position.   In  that  month, 
iMexican  armed  vessel  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  declared  her  ports  blockaded. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Cos  appeared  in  the 
West  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
with  orders  to  arrest  the  State  authorities,  to 
dL«arm  the  inhabitants,  leaving  one  gun  to  every 
;  five  hundred  souls ;  and  to  reduce  the  State  to 
1  unconditional  submission.     Gonzales  was  the 
ittlectcd  point  for  the  commencement  of  the  exe- 
cution of  these  orders ;  and  the  first  thing  was 
the  arms,  those  trusty  rifles  which  the  settlers 
hid  brought  with  them  from  the  United  States, 
[Thich  were  their  defence  against  savages,  their 
ItHource  for  game,  and  the  guard  which  convert- 


ed their  houses  into  castles  stronger  than  thono 
•which  the  king  cannot  enter.'  A  detachment 
of  General  Cos's  army  appeared  at  the  Tillage  of 
Gonzales,  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  de- 
manded tho  arms  of  the  InhabiUnts ;  It  was  tho 
same  demand,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
tho  British  detachment,  under  Mi\jor  Pitcaim, 
had  made  at  Lexington,  on  tho  19th  of  April, 
1775.  It  was  the  same  demand  1  and  the  same 
answer  was  given— resistance— battle— victory ! 
for  tho  American  blood  was  at  Gonzaks  as  it 
had  been  at  Lexington ;  and  between  using  their 
arms,  and  surrendering  their  arms,  that  blood 
can  never  hesitate.  Then  followed  tho  rapid 
succession  of  brilliant  events,  which,  in  two 
months,  left  Texas  without  an  armed  enemy  in 
her  borders,  and  the  strong  forts  of  Goliad  and 
tho  Alamo,  with  their  garrisons  and  cannon,  the 
almost  bloodless  prizes  of  a  few  hundred  Texian 
rifles.  This  was  tho  origin  of  the  revolt ;  and 
a  calumny  more  heartless  can  never  bo  imagined 
than  that  which  would  convert  this  just  and 
holy  defence  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  into 
an  aggression  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

"Just  in  Its  origin,  valiant  and  humane  in  its 
conduct,  sacred  in  its  object,  tho  Texian  revolt 
has  Illustrated  the  Anglo-Sajfon  character,  and 
given  it  new  titles  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

"  It  shows  that  liberty,  justice,  valor— moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  ( power — discriminate 
that  race  wherever  it  goes.  Let  our  America 
rejoice,  let  Old  England  rejoice,  that  the  Brassos 
and  Colorado,  new  and  strange  names — streams 
far  beyond  the  western  bank  of  the  Father  of 
Floods — have  felt  the  impress,  and  witnessed  the 
exploits  of  a  people  sprung  from  their  loins, 
and  carrying  their  language,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, their  magna  charta  and  Its  glorious 
privileges,  Into  new  regions  and  far  distant 
climes.  Of  the  individuals  who  have  purchased 
lasting  renown  In  this  young  war.  It  would 
be  impossible.  In  this  place  to  speak  in  detul, 
and  invidious  to  discriminate ;  but  there  Is  one 
among  them  whose  position  forms  an  excep- 
tion, and  whose  early  association  with  my- 
self justifies  and  claims  the  tribute  of  a  par- 
ticular notice.  I  speak  of  him  whose  romantic 
victory  has  given  to  the  Jacinto*  that  immor- 
talliy  in  grave  and  serious  history  which  the 

*  nyacloth;  bycctnUius;  huoklntboa;  water  flowar. 
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diMkoB  of  Apollo  had  givon  to  it  in  tho  (kbu- 
loui  pogei  of  the  heathon  mythology.  Qonoral 
Ilou.'on  was  born  in  tho  State  of  Virginia, 
county  of  Roclibridgo :  ho  was  appointed  an  en- 
sign in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during 
tho  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  Borred  in 
the  Creek  campaign  under  tho  banners  of  Jack- 
son. I  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  and  tho  first  field 
officer  to  whom  he  reported.  I  then  marked  in 
him  tho  same  soldirrly  and  gentlemanly  quali- 
ties which  have  since  distinguished  his  cTcntful 
career :  frank,  generous,  brave ;  ready  to  do,  or 
to  sufler,  whatever  the  obligations  of  civil  or 
military  duty  imposed;  and  always  prompt  to 
answer  the  call  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  itiend- 
ship.  Sincerely  do  I  rejoice  In  his  victory.  It 
is  a  victory  without  alloy,  and  without  parallel, 
except  at  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  victory  which 
the  civilization  of  tho  age,  and  the  honor  of  tho 
human  race,  required  him  to  gain :  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  tho  age  in  which  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Qoliad  matins  could  bo  endured. 
Nobly  has  he  answered  the  requisition ;  fresh 
and  luxuriant  are  the  laurels  which  adorn  his 
brow. 

"  It  is  not  within  tho  scope  of  my  present 
purpose,  to  speak  of  military  events,  and  to 
colebrato  tho  exploits  of  that  vanguard  of  tho 
Anglo-Saxons  who  are  now  on  the  confines  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Montezuma;  but  that 
combat  of  the  San  Jacinto !  it  must  for  ever  re- 
main in  tho  catalogue  of  militpry  miracles. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  citizens,  miscellane- 
ously armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  belt  pistols, 
and  knives,  under  a  loader  who  had  never  seen 
service,  except  as  a  8ubalto.m,  march  to  at- 
taclc  near  double  their  numbers — march  in  open 
day  across  a  clear  prairie,  to  attack  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  veterans,  the  61ito  of  an  invad- 
ing army  of  seven  thousand,  posted  in  a  wood, 
their  flanks  secured,  front  intrenched ;  and  com- 
manded by  a  general  trained  in  civil  wars,  vic- 
torious in  numberless  battles ;  and  chief  of  an 
empire  of  which  no  man  becomes  chief  except 
as  conqueror.  In  twenty  minutes,  the  position 
is  forced.  The  combat  becomes  a  carnage.  The 
flowery  prairie  is  stained  with  blood;  tho  hya- 
cinth is  no  longer  blue,  but  scarlet.  Six  hun- 
dred Mexicans  are  dead ;  six  himdred  more  are 
prisoners,  half  wounded;  the  President  General 
himself  is  a  prisoner ;  tho  camp  and  bi^gage  all 


taken ;  and  tho  loia  of  the  victors,  lix  |(ji|^ 
and  twenty  wounded.  Such  are  tho  rc8ulu  ud 
which  no  European  can  belkive,  but  thoie  vho 
saw  Jackson  at  Now  Orleans.  Houston  jg  th« 
pupil  of  Jackson ;  and  ho  is  tho  first  neif-mado 
general,  since  the  time  of  Mark  Antony,  and  th« 
King  Antigonus,  who  has  taken  the  general  of 
tho  army  and  tho  head  of  the  government  cap. 
tive  in  battle.  DifToront  from  Antony,  he  hu 
spared  tho  life  of  his  captive,  though  forfeited 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine. 

"I  voted,  in  1821,  to  acknowledge  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  Mexico ;  I  vote  now  to  re- 
cognize the  contingent  and  expected  indepeml- 
ence  of  Texas.  In  both  cases,  the  vote  is  given 
upon  the  same  principle— upon  tho  principle  of 
disjunction  whore  conjunction  is  impossible  or 
disastrous.  Tho  Union  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
had  become  impossible ;  that  of  Mexico  and 
Texas  is  no  longer  desirable  or  possible.  A 
more  fatal  present  could  not  be  mado  than  that 
of  the  future  incorporation  of  tho  Texas  of  La 
Salle  with  the  ancient  empire  of  Montczunu. 
They  could  not  live  together,  and  extermination 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  age ;  and,  besides,  is 
more  easily  talked  of  than  done.  BloodM 
only  could  bo  the  fruit  of  their  conjunction; 
and  every  drop  of  that  blood  would  be  the  dra- 
gon's teeth  sown  upon  the  earth.  No  wW 
Mexican  should  wish  to  have  this  Trojan  horse 
shut  up  within  their  walls." 


CHAPTER    CXLVI. 

THE  SPECIE  CIECULAE. 

The  issue  of  the  Treasury  order,  known  a  I 
the  "  Specie  Circular,"  was  one  of  the  crents  [ 
which  marked  the  foresight,  tho  decision,  a 
tho  invincible  firmness  of  General  Jackson.  It  I 
was  issued  immediately  after  the  adjoumncDt  I 
of  Congress,  and  would  have  been  issued  before  I 
the  adjournment,  except  for  the  fear  that  Con- 1 
gross  would  counteract  it  by  law.  It  was  u  [ 
order  to  all  the  land-ofSces  to  reject  paper  moner,  f 
and  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  pay- 1 
ment  of  tho  public  lands ;  and  was  issued  uniki| 
the  authority  of  the  resolution  of  the  year  1 
which,  in  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuijj 
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AFTER    CXLVI. 

niE  SPECIE  CIRCULAR. 
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discrotionary  authority  to  receive  the  notes  of 
ipecio  paying  banks  In  revenue  payments,  gave 
him  also  the  right  to  reject  them.    The  num- 
ber of  thcBO  banks  had  now  become  so  great, 
th«  quauti*  V  of  notes  iFSuod  so  enormous,  the 
fiicility  of  *''  talnlng  loans  so  universal,  and  the 
temptation  to  convorting  shadowy  paper  Into 
retl  estate,  so  tempting,  that  the  rising  streams 
of  paper  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  banks  took 
their  course  towards  tho  new  States,  scat  of  the 
public  domain— discharging  in  accumulated  vol- 
ume  there  collected  torrents  upon  tho  different 
land-offlccs.    Tho  sales  were  running  up  to  five 
millions  a  month,  with  the  prospect  of  unbound- 
ed increase  after  the  rise  of  Congros;) ;  and  it 
vas  this  increase  (h)m  the  land  sales  which  made 
that  surplus  which  tho  constitution  had  been 
burlesqued  to  divide  among  the  States.      And 
there  was  no  limit  to  this  conversion  of  public 
lind  into  inconvertible  paper.    In  tho  custom- 
house branch  of  tho  revenue  there  was  a  limit 
in  the  amount  to  be  received — limited  by  tho 
imoontof  duties  to  be  paid :  but  In  tho  land-ofiico 
branch  there  was  no  limit.    It  was  therefore  at 
that  point  that  the  remedy  was  wrfhted ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  the  "  Specie  Circular  "  was  limit- 
ed in  its  application  to  tho  land-offlccs ;  and 
totally  forbade  the  sale  of  tho  public  lands  for 
aiy  thing  but  hard  money.    It  was  an  order  of 
indculablo  value  to  tho  United  States,  and 
issued  by  President  Jackson  in  known  disregard 
of  the  will  both  of  tho  majority  of  Congress  and 
of  his  cabinet. 

Before  tho  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  in 
concert  with  the  President,  the  author  of  this 
View  had  attempted  to  get  an  act  of  Congress  to 
stop  the  evil ;  and  in  support  of  his  motion  to 
that  effect  gave  his  opinion  of  the  evil  itself,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  its  sup- 
pression.   Ho  said: 

"He  was  able  to  inform  tho  Senate  how  it 
happened  that  the  sales  of  tho  public  lands  had 
I  dcccired  all  calculations,  and  run  up  from  four 
millions  a  year  to  five  millions  a  quarter ;  it  was 
this:  speculators  went  to  banks,  Dorrowed  five, 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  paper,  in 
small  notes,  usually  under  twenty  dollars,  and 
engaged  to  carry  off  these  notes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, sometimes  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles;  and  there  laid  them  out  for  public  lands. 
Being  land-ofBce  money,  they  would  circulate  in 
the  country ;  many  of  these  small  notes  would 
never  return  at  all,  and  their  loss  would  bo  a 
I  clear  gun  to  the  bank ;  others  would  not  return 

ra  long  time;  and  the  bank  would  draw  iii- 


tcrcat  on  them  for  years  before  they  had  to  re> 
deem  them.  Thus  speculators,  loaded  with  pa- 
per,  would  outbid  settlers  and  cultivators,  who 
had  no  undue  accommodations  from  banks,  and 
who  had  nothing  but  specie  to  give  for  lands, 
or  the  notes  which  were  iU  real  equivalent.  Mr. 
H.  said  that,  living  in  a  new  State,  it  came  with- 
in  Ills  knowledge  that  such  accommodations  ns 
ho  had  mentioned  were  tho  main  cause  of  tho 
excessive  sales  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
public  lands,  and  that  the  effect  was  equally  in- 
jurious to  every  interest  concerned— except  the 
banks  nnd  tho  speculators :  it  was  injurious  to 
tho  tn>a.sury  which  was  filling  up  with  paper ; 
to  tho  now  States,  which  were  flooded  with  pa- 
per ;  nnd  to  settlors  and  cultivators,  who  were 
outbid  by  siwctdators,  loaded  with  this  bori-ow- 
ed  iinpcr.  A  return  to  specie  payments  for  lands 
18  tho  remedy  for  all  these  evils." 

Having  exposed  tho  ovil,  and  that  to  the  coun- 
try generally  as  well  as  to  tho  federal  treasury, 
Mr.  B.  went  on  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  bene- 
fits of  suppressing  it ;  and  said : 

"  It  would  put  an  end  to  every  complaint  now 
connected  with  tho  subject,  and  havo  a  beneficial 
ctlect  iipon  every  public  and  private  interest. 
Upon  tho  federal  government  its  effect  would  bo 
to  check  tho  unnatural  sale  of  the  public  lands 
to  speculators  for  paper ;  it  would  throw  tho 
speculators  out  of  market,  limit  tho  sales  to 
settlers  and  cultivators,  stop  the  swelling  in- 
creases of  paper  surpluses  in  tho  treasury,  put 
an  end  to  all  projects  for  disposing  of  surpluses ; 
and  relieve  all  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  tho  public 
moneys  in  the  deposit  banks.  Upon  tho  new 
States,  where  tho  public  lands  are  situated,  its 
effects  would  be  most  auspicious.  It  would  stop 
tho  flood  of  paper  with  which  they  are  inundatecl, 
and  bring  in  a  steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver  in 
its  place.  It  would  give  them  a  hard-money 
currency,  and  especially  a  share  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency ;  for  every  emigrant  could  then  carry  gold 
to  tho  country.  Upon  the  settler  and  cultivator 
who  wished  to  purchase  land  its  effect  would  be 
peculiarly  advantageous.  He  would  be  relieved 
from  the  competition  of  speculators ;  he  would 
not  have  to  contend  with  those  who  received 
undue  accommodations  at  banks,  and  came  to 
tho  land-offices  loaded  with  bales  of  bank  notes 
which  they  had  borrowed  upon  condition  of 
carrying  them  far  away,  and  turning  them  loose 
where  many  would  bo  lost,  and  never  get  back 
to  the  bank  that  issued  them.  All  these  and 
many  other  good  effects  would  thus  he  produced, 
and  no  hardship  or  evil  of  any  kind  could  accrue 
to  tho  meritorious  part  of  the  country ;  for  tho 
settler  and  cultivator  who  wishes  to  buy  land 
for  use,  or  for  a  settlement  for  his  children,  or 
to  increase  his  farm,  would  have  no  difficutly  in 
getting  hard  money  to  make  his  purchase.  He 
has  no  undue  accommodations  from  banks.  He 
has  no  paper  but  what  is  good ;  such  as  he  can 
readily  convert  into  specie.    To  him  tho  exac- 
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tion  of  specie  payments  fW>in  all  purchasers  would 
be  a  rale  of  equality,  which  would  enable  him 
to  purchase  what  he  needs  without  competition 
with  fictitious  and  borrowed  capital." 

Mr.  B.  gave  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
th?  paper  currency,  which  ho  described  as  hide- 
ous and  appalling,  doomed  to  a  catastrophe ;  and 
he  advised  every  prudent  man,  as  well  as  the 
government,  to  fly  from  its  embrace.  His  voice, 
and  his  warning,  answered  no  purpose.  He  got 
no  support  for  his  motion.  A  few  friends  were 
willing  to  stand  by  him,  but  the  opposition  se- 
nators stood  out  in  unbroken  front  against  it, 
reinforced  largely  by  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration :  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attribute  the  whole 
opposition  to  the  measure  merely  to  the  mis- 
taken opinions  of  friends,  and  the  resentful  pol- 
icy of  foes.  There  was  another  cause  operating 
to  the  same  effect;  and  the  truth *f  history  re- 
quires it  to  be  told.  There  were  many  members 
of  Congress  engaged  in  these  land  speculations, 
upon  loans  of  bonk  paper ;  and'  w^ho  were  un- 
willing to  see  a  sudden  termination  of  so  profit- 
able a  game.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  it  was 
thought  would  be  snfScient ;  and  on  the  news 
of  it  the  speculation  redoubled  its  activity.  But 
there  was  a  remedy  in  reserve  for  the  cure  of 
the  evil  which  they  hod  not  foreseen,  and  which 
was  applied  the  moment  that  Congress  was  gone. 
Jackson  was  still  President  I  and  he  had  the 
nerve  which  the  occasion  required.  He  saw 
the  public  lands  fleeting  away — saw  that  Con- 
gress would  not  interfere — and  knew  the  major- 
ity of  his  .cabinet  to  bo  agaiust  his  interference. 
He  did  as  he  had  often  done  in  councils  of  war 
—called  the  council  together  to  hear  a  decision. 
He  summoned  his  cabinet — laid  the  case  before 
them — heard  the  majority  of  adverse  opinions : 
— Hmd  directed  the  order  to  issue.  His  private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Donclson,  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  draught  of  the  order.  The  author  of  tliis  View 
was  all  the  whUe  in  the  o£Bce  of  this  private 
Secretary.  Mr.  Donelson  came  to  him,  with 
the  President's  decision,  and  requested  him  to 
draw  up  the  order.  It  was  done — the  rough 
draught  carried  back  to  the  council — put  into 
official  form — signed — issued.  It  was  a  second 
edition  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  scene,  and 
made  an  immense  sensation.  The  disappointed 
speculators  raged.  Congress  was  considered  in- 
sulted, the  cabinet  defied,  the  banks  disgraced. 
But  the  vindication  of  the  measure  soon  came, 


m  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  some  tens  0/ 
millions  of  this  bank  paper  was  on  its  war  to 
the  land-offices  to  be  changed  into  land— when 
overtaken  by  this  fatal  '-Specie  Circular"  anj 
turned  back  to  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

DEATil  OF  MR.  MADISON,   FOCKTH   PRESIDEHT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

He  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  second  term  of 
the  presidency  of  General  Jackson,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of.  eighty-six,  his  mind  clear  and 
active  to  the  last,  and  greatly  occupied  witi 
solicitous  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Union 
which  he  had  contributed  so  much  to  establish, 
He  was  a  patriot  from  the  beginning.    "When 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Bostoi 
he  was  a  student  in  the  process  of  his  education 
at  Princeton  College,  where  the  next  year,  lie 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.   He 
was  even  then  so  highly  distinguished  by  the 
power  of  application  and  the  rapidity  of  progress 
that  he  performed  all  the  exercises  of  the  tm 
senior  collegiate  years  in  one — while  at  the 
same  time  his  deportment  was  so  exempky, 
that  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
college,  and  afterwards  himself  one  of  the  most 
eminent  patriots  and  sages  of  our  revolution, 
always  delighted  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
excellency  of  his  character  at  that  early  stage 
of  his  career ;  and  said  to  Thomas  JelTerson 
long  afterwards,  when  they  were  sill  colleagnes 
in  the  revolutionary  Congress,  that  in  the  whole  1 
career  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton,  he  Lad 
never  known  him  say,  or  do,  an  indiscreet  thing." 
So  wrote  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  dis- 
course upon  the   "  Life  of  James  Madison" ' 
written  at  the  request  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress :  and  in  this  germ  of  manhood  is  to  I 
be  seen  all  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  vhicb 
mature  age,  and  great  events,  so  fully  developed 
and  which  so  nobly  went  into  the  formation  ol  { 
I.  tional  character  while  constituting  his  omi; 
the  same  quick  iutoU'^ct,  the  same  laborious  ap'  I 
plication,  the  same  purity  of  morals,  the  suit  I 
decorum  of  deportment    Ho  had  a  rare  com- 1 
binstion  of  talent — a  speaker,  a  writer,  a  com- 1 
sellor.    In  these  qualitea  of  the  mmd  he  classed  [ 
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f  of  the  fact,  that  some  tens  0/ 
1  bank  paper  was  on  its  way  to 
i  to  be  changed  into  land— when 
his  fatal  '-Specie  Circular,"  and 
the  sources  from  which  it  came. 


PTEE    CXLVII. 

I.  MADISON,   FOURTH  PRESIDHfl 
'  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 
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with  General  Hamilton ;  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  eminent  public  man  of  his  day  who  so 
classed,  and  so  equally  contended  in  three  of  the 
fields  of  intellectual  action.    Mr.  Jefferson  was 
accustomed  to  say  he  was  the  only  man  that 
could  answer  Hamilton.    Perspicuity,  precision, 
closeness  of  reasoning,  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  unity  of  his  subject,  were  the  character- 
istics of  his  style ;  and  his  speeches  in  Congress, 
and  his  dispatches  from  the  State  Department, 
may  be  equally  studied  as  models  of  style,  di- 
plomatic and  parliamentary  as  sources  of  in- 
formation, as  examples  of  integrity  in  conduct- 
ing public  questions :  and  as  illustrations  of  the 
amenity  with  which  the  most  earnest  debate, 
and  the  most  critical  correspondence,  can  be 
conducted  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good 
temper.     Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  our  present  united  federal  govern- 
ment, equally  efScient  in  the  working  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  and  the  written 
labors  which  secured  its  adoption.     Co-laborer 
with  General  Hamilton  in  the  convention  and 
in  the  Federalist— both  members  of  the  old  Con- 
gress and  of  the  convention  at  the  same  time, 
and  working  together  in  both  bodies  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  end,  until  the  division  of 
parties  in  Washington's  time  b^au  to  estrange 
old  friends,  and  to  array  against  each  other 
former  cordial  political  co-laborers.     As  the 
drst  writer  of  one  party,  General  Hamilton 
wrote  some  leading  papers,  which,  as  the  first 
writer  of  the  other  party,  Mr.  Madison  was 
called  upon  to  answer :  but  without  forgetting 
on  the  part  of  either  their  'previous  relations, 
their  decorum  of  character,  and  their  mutual 
respect  for  each  other.    Nothing  that  either 
said  could  give  an  unpleasant  personal  feeling 
to  the  other ;  and,  though  writing  under  bor- 
rowed names,  their  productions  were  equally 
Imown  to  each  other  and  the  public ;  for  none 
bat  themselves    could    imitate    themselves. 
Purity,  modesty,  decorum — a  moderation,  tem- 
perance, and  virtue  in  everything — were  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Madison's  life  and  man- 
ners; and  it  is  grateful  to  look  back  upon  such 
deration  and  begtuty  of  personal  character  in 
the  illustrious  and  venerated  founders  of  our 
Republic,  leaving  such  virtuous  private  charac- 
ters to  be  admired,  as  well  as  such  great  works 
to  be  preserved.    The  offer  of  this  tribute  to 
tbenwmoiy  of  one  of  the  purest  of  public  men 


is  the  more  gratefully  rendered,  private  reasons 
mbdng  with  considerations  of  public  duty.  Mr. 
Madison  is  the  only  President  from  whom  he 
ever  asked  a  favor,  and  who  granted  immediately 
all  that  was  asked — a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  MONROE,  FIFTH  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

He  died  during  the  first  term  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  is  ap- 
propriately noticed  in  this  work  next  after  Mr. 
Madison,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and 
so  intimately  associated,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life ;  and  whose  successor  he  had  been 
in  successive  l)igh  posts,  including  that  of  the 
presidency  itselfl  He  is*  one  of  our  eminent 
public  characters  which  have  not  attmed  their 
due  place  iu  history ;  nor  has  any  one  attempted 
to  give  him  that  place  but  one — Mr  John  Quincy 
Adams — in  hu  discourse  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Monfbe.  Mr.  Adams,  and  who  could  be  a  more 
competent  judge  ?  places  him  n  the  first  line 
of  American  statesmen,  and  contributing,  during 
the  fifty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  public 
affairs,  a  full  share  in  the  aggrandisement  and 
advancement  of  his  country.  His  parts  were 
not  shining,  but  solid.  He  lacked  genius,  but 
he  possessed  judgment :  and  it  was  the  remark 
of  Dean  Swift,  well  illustrated  in  his  own  case 
and  that  of  his  associate  friends,  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke  (three  of  the  rarest  geniuses  that 
ever  acted  together,  and  whose  cause  went  to  ruin 
notwithstanding  tlteir  wit  and  eloquence),  that 
genius  was  not  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the 
affairs  of  state:  that  judgment,  diligence,  know- 
ledge, good  intentions,  and  will,  were  sufficient. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  an  instance  of  the  soundness  of 
this  remark,  as  well  as  the  three  brilliant  geniuses 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Monroe  had  none  of  the  mental 
qualities  which  dazzle  and  astonish  mankind ; 
but  ho  had  a  discretion  which  seldom  committed 
a  mistake — an  integrity  that  always  looked  to 
the  public  good — a  firmness  of  will  which  car- 
ried him  resolutely  upon  his  object— a  diligenoe- 
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that  mastered  every  subject — and  a  ptrecverance 
that  yielded  to  no  obstacle  or  reverse.  He  began 
his  patriotic  career  in  the  military  service,  at  tlio 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution — 
went  into  the  general  assembly  of  his  native 
State  at  an  early  age — and  thence,  while  still 
young,  into  the  continental  Congress.  There 
he  showed  his  character,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  political  fortunes  in  his  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  the  plan  of  a  treaty  with 
Spain  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi was  to  be  given  up  for  twenty-five  years  in 
return  for  commercial  privileges.  It  was  the 
qualities  of  judgment,  and  perseverance,  which 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion,  which  brought 
him  those  calls  to  diplomacy  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  much  employed  with  three  of  the 
then  greatest  European  powers — France,  Spain, 
Great  Britain.  And  it  was  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  President  Jefferson  after- 
wards, when  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
had  been  violated  by  Spain,  and  when  a  minister 
was  wanted  to  recover  it,  said,  "  Monroe  is  the 
man :  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi  belongs  to 
him."  And  under  this  appointment  ho  had  the 
feUcity  to  put  his  name  to  the  treaty  which  se- 
cured the  Mississippi,  its  navigation  and  all  the 
territory  drained  by  its  western  waters,  to  the 
United  States  for  ever.  Several  times  in  his  life 
he  seemed  to  miBcarr}',  and  to  fall  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  political  ladder :  but 
always  to  reasccnd  as  high,  or  higher  than  ever. 
Recalled  by  Washington  from  the  French  mis- 
sion, to  which  ho  had  been  appointed  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  returned  to  the 
starting  point  of  his  early  career — the  general 
assembly  of  his  State — ^served  as  a  member  from 
liis  county — was  elected  Governor;  and  from 
that  post  restored  by  Jefferson  to  the  French 
mission,  soon  to  bo  followed  by  the  embassies 
to  Spain  and  England.  Becoming  estranged 
from  Mr.  Madison  about  the  time  of  that  gentle- 
man's first  election  to  the  presidency,  and  hav- 
ing returned  from  his  missions  a  little  mortified 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  rejected  his  British  treaty 
without  sending  it  to  the  Senate,  ho  was  again 
at  the  foot  of  the  political  ladder,  and  apparently 
uut  of  favor  with  thoso  who  were  at  its  top. 


Nothing  despairing,  he  went  back  to  the  i 
starting  point— served  again  in  the  Virginia 
general  assembly— was  agam  elected  Governor- 
and  from  that  post  was  called  to  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Madison,  to  be  his  double  Secretary  of  Stat 
and  War.  He  was  the  effective  power  in  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  His 
residence  abroad  had  shown  him  that  unavenged 
British  wrongs  was  lowering  our  character  with 
Europe,  and  that  war  with  the  "  mistress  of  the 
seas  "  was  as  necessary  to  our  respectability  in 
tho  eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  the  security  of  our 
citizens  and  commerce  upon  the  ocean.  He 
brought  up  |Ir.  Madison  to  the  war  point.  He 
drew  the  war  report  which  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  presented  to  the  House— that 
report  which  the  absence  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter 
tho  chairman,  and  the  hesitancy  of  Mr.  Qrundv' 
the  second  on  the  committee,  threw  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  third  on  the  list  and 
tho  youngest  of  tho  committee;  and  tho  pre- 
sentation  of  which  immediately  gave  him  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Prime  mover  of  the  war  he 
was  also  one  of  its  most  efficient  supporters 
taking  upon  himself,  when  adversity  pressed 
the  actual  duties  of  war  minister,  financier  and 
foreign  secretaty  at  the  same  time.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  all  extravagance,  to  all  intrigue,  to  all 
indirection  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  comprehensive  and  compendious  eu> 
logium  upon  him,  as  brief  as  true,  was  the 
faithful  description  of  the  man—"  honest  and 
brave."  Ho  was  an  enemy  to  nepotism,  and 
no  consideration  or  entreaty — no  need  of  the 
support  which  an  office  would  give,  or  interces- 
sion from  friends — could  ever  induce  him  to 
appoint  a  relative  to  any  place  under  the  go- 
vernment. He  had  opposed  the  adoption  of 
tho  constitution  until  amendments  were  ob- 
tained ;  but  theso  had,  he  became  one  of  its 
firmest  supporters,  and  labored  faithfully,  anx- 
iously and  devotedly,  to  administer  it  in  its  puri- 
ty. He  was  tho  first  President  under  whom  the 
author  of  this  View  served,  commencing  his  first 
senatorial  term  with  tho  commencement  of  itie 
second  presidential  term  of  this  last  of  the  ma 
of  the  revolution  who  were  spared  to  fill  thcoffice 
in  the  great  Republic  which  they  had  founded. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIX. 

DEATH  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MABSHALU 


He  ^ed  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term  of 
General  Jackson's  presidency,  having  been  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  full  thirty-five  years,  presiding  all  the 
ffhile  (to  use  the  inimitable  language  of  Mr. 
Randolph),  "with  native  dignity  an!  unpre- 
tending grace."    He  was  supremely  fitted  for 
high  judicial  station:— a  solid  judgment,  great 
teasoning  powers,  acute  and  penetrating  mind: 
Bjth  manners  and  habits  to  suit  the  purity  and 
the  sancity  of  the  ermine :— attentive,  patient, 
laborious:  grave  on  the  bench,  social  in  the 
Intercourse  of  life:  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  in- 
exorably just.    Seen  by  a  stranger  come  into  a 
room,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a  modest  coun- 
try gentleman,  without  claims  to  attention,  and 
teady  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  company,  or 
at  table  and  to  act  his  part  without  trouble  to 
tny  body.    Spoken  to,  and  closely  observed,  he 
would  be  seen  to  be  a  gentleman  of  finished 
bleeding,  of  winning  and  prepossessing  talk,  and 
mst  as  much  mind  as  the  occasion  required 
him  to  show.    Coming  to  man's  estate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  he  followed  the  cur- 
rent into  which  so  many  young  men,  destined 
to  become  eminent,  so  ardently  entered ;  and 
Eencd  in  the  army,  and  with  notice  and  obscr- 
Tation,  under  the  eyes  of  Washington.    Elected 
to  Coiigress  at  an  early  age  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  time  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  found  in  one  of  the  pro- 
minent questions  of  the  day  a  subject  entirely 
fitted  to  his  acute  and  logical  turn  of  mind— the 
case  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Bobbins,  claiming 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  reclaimed  by  the 
British  government  as  a  deserter,  delivered  up, 
md  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  an  English  man- 
of-war.  Party  spirit  took  up  the  case,  and  it 
I  was  one  to  inflame  that  spirit.    Mr.  Marshall 
I  epokc  in  defence  of  the  administration,  and 
made  the  master  speech  of  the  day,  when  there 
hrere  such  master  speakers   in  Congress   as 
Uadison,  Gallatin,  William  B.  Giles,  Edward 
LiTingston,  John  Randolph.    It  was  a  judicial 
iject,  adapted  to  the  legal  mind  of  Mr.  Mar- 
Ishfdl,  requiring  a  legal  pleading:  and.well  did 
he  plead  it.   Mr.  Randolph  has  often  been  heard 


to  say  that  it  distanced  competition— leaving  all 
associates  and  opponents  far  behind,  and  carry, 
ing  the  case.  Seldom  has  one  speech  brought 
so  much  fame,  and  high  appointment  to  any  one 
man.  When  he  had  delivered  it  his  reputation 
was  in  the  zenith:  in  less  than  nine  brief 
months  thsjeafter  he  was  Secretary  at  War 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  France,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Politically,  he  classed  with  the  federal 
party,  and  was  one  of  those  high-minded  and 
patriotic  men  of  that  party,  who,  acting  on 
principle,  commanded  the  respect  of  those  even 
who  deemed  them  wrong. 


CHAPTER    CL. 

DEATH  OF  COU  BURR,  THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who,  entering  the  war 
of  independence  with  ardor  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects, disappointed   the  expectations  he  had 
created,  dishonored  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and  ended  in  shame  the  career  which  he  had 
opened  with  splendor.    He  was  in  the  adven- 
turous expedition  of  Arnold  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Quebec,  went  ahead  in  the  disguise  of 
a  priest  to  give  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
aid  to  General   Montgomery,  arrived  safely 
through  many  dangers,  captivated  the  General 
by  the  courage  and  address  which  he  had  shown, 
was  received  by  him  into  his  military  family ; 
ai'd  was  at  his  side  when  he  was  killed.    Re- 
turning to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Northern 
States  he  was  invited  by  Washington,  captiva- 
ted like  Montgomery  by  the  soldierly  and  intel«_ 
lectual  qualities  he  had  shown,  to  his  head- 
quarters, with  a  view  to  placing  him  on  his 
staff;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  brilliant 
young  man  lacked  principle;  and  quietly  got 
rid  of  him.    The  after  part  of  his  life  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  opinion  which  Washington  had 
formed  of  him ;  but  such  was  his  address  and 
talent  as  to  rise  to  high  political  distinction: 
Attorney  General    of  New-York,  Senator  in 
Congress,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.    At  the  close  of  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  he  stood  equal  with  Mr.  Jefierson  in 
the  vote  which  he  received,  and  his  undoubted 
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successor  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  term. 
But  there  his  honors  came  to  a  stand,  aud  took 
a  downward  turn,  nor  ceased  descending  until 
he  was  landed  in  the  abyss  of  shame,  misery, 
and  desolation.  He  intrigued  with  the  federal- 
ists to  supplant  Mr.  Jeffei-son — to  get  the  place 
of  President,  for  which  he  had  not  received  a 
single  vote— was  suspected,  detected,  bafBed — 
lost  the  respect  of  his  party,  and  was  thrown 
upon  crimes  to  recover  a  position,  or  to  avenge 
his  losses.  The  treasonable  attempt  in  the 
West,  and  the  killing  of  General  Hamilton, 
ended  his  career  in  the  United  States.  But 
although  he  had  deceived  the  masses,  and 
reached  the  second  office  of  the  government, 
with  the  certainty  of  attaining  the  first  if  he 
only  remained  still,  yet  there  were  some  close 
observers  whom  he  never  deceived.  The  early 
mistrust  of  V/ashington  has  been  mentioned: 
it  became  stronger  as  Burr  mounted  higher  in 
'the  public  favor ;  and  in  1T94,  when  a  senator 
in  Congres?,  and  when  the  republican  party  had 
taken  him  for  their  choice  for  the  French  mission 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Monroe  recalled,  and  had 
sent  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was 
chief  to  ask  his  nomination  from  Washington, 
that  wise  and  virtuous  man  peremptorily  re- 
fused it,  giving  as  a  categorical  reason,  that  his 
rule  was  invariable,  never  to  appoint  an  im- 
moral man  to  any  office.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the 
same  ill  opinion  of  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
party  zeal,  always  considered  him  in  market 
when  the  federalists  had  any  high  office  to 
bestow.  But  Qeneral  Hamilton  was  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  and  deemed  it  due  to  his  country  to 
balk  his  election  over  Jefferson;  and  did  so. 
His  letters  to  the  iederal  members  of  Congress 
painted  Burr  in  his  true  character,  and  dashed 
far  from  his  grasp,  and  for  ever,  the  gilded  prize 
his  hand  was  touching.  For  that  frustration 
of  his  hopes,  four  years  afterwards,  he  killed 
Hamilton  in  a  duel,  having  on  the  part  of  Burr 
the  spirit  of  an  assassination— cold-blooded,  cal- 
culated, revengeful,  and  falsely-pretexted.  He 
alleged  some  trivial  and  recent  matter  for  the 
challenge,  such  as  would  not  justify  it  in  any  code 
of  honor;  and  went  to  the  ground  to  kill  upon 
an  old  gnidge  which  he  was  ashamed  to  avow. 
Hard  was  the  fate  of  Hamilton — losing  his  life 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-two  for  having  done 
justice  to  his  country  in  the  person  of  the  man 


to  whom  he  stood  most  politically  opposed,  an  j 
the  chief  of  the  party  by  which  he  had  been 
constrained  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  publu 
life  at  the  age  of  thirty-four— the  age  at  which 
most  others  begin  it — he  having  accomplished 
gigantic  works.  Hewasthemanmosteminentlv 
and  variously  endowed  of  all  the  eminent  men 
of  his  day — at  once  soldier  and  statesman,  with* 
head  to  conceive,  and  a  hand  to  execute :  a  writer 
an  orator,  a  jurist:  an  organizing  mmd,  able  to 
grasp  the  greatest  system ;  and  administrative, 
to  execute  the  smallest  details :  wholly  tamed 
to  the  practical  business  of  life,  and  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  application  and  production  which 
teemed  with  gigantic  labors,  each  worthy  to  be 
the  sole  product  of  a  single  master  intellect ;  bat 
lavished  in  litters  from  the  ever  teeming  fecao. 
dity  of  his  prolific  genuis.  Hard  his  fate,  when, 
withdrawing  from  public  life  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  appeal 
to  ^wsterity  ibr  that  justice  which  conicmpo- 
raries  withheld  from  him.  And  the  appeal  wa3 
not  in  vain.  Statues  rise  to  his  memory;  his- 
tory embalms  his  name:  posterity  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  wu 
"the  principal  and  most  confidential  aid  of 
Washington,"  who  retained  tho  love  and  conS- 
dence  of  the  Father  of  his  country  to  the  last; 
and  to  whom  honorable  opponents,  while  op- 
posing his  systems  of  policy,  accorded  honor, 
and  patriotism,  and  social  affections,  and  tran- 
scendfntal  abilities. — This  chapter  was  coin- 
mcncedto  write  a  notice  of  the  character  of 
Colonel  Burr;  but  that  subject  will  not  re-  I 
main  under  the  pen.  At  the  appearance  of 
that  name,  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  starts  up  to 
rebuke  the  intrusion — to  drive  back  the  foul 
apparition  to  its  gloomy  abode — and  to  concen- 
trate all  generous  feeling  on  itself. 


CHAPTER    CLI. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  B.  GILES,  OF  TIBOIKIA. 

He  also  died  tmdcr  the  presidency  of  Qencrsl  | 
Jackson.    He  was  one  of  the  eminent  pu 
men  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  with  the  I 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution— vitl  I 
the  change  ih>m  a  League  to  a  Union ;  from  tlit 
confederation  to  the  unity  of  the  States-uii  I 
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tris  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  early 
lonals  of  our  Congress.    He  had  that  kind  of 
metking  talent  which  is  most  effective  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  which  is  so  different  from 
set-speaking.    He  was  a  debater ;  and  was  con- 
Bidered  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  be,  in  our  House  of 
Representatives,  what  Charles  Fox  was  admit- 
ted to  be  in  the  British  House  of  Commons : 
the  most  accomplished  debater  which  his  coun- 
try had  tver  seen.    But  their  acquired  advan- 
tiges  were  very  different,  and  their  schools  of 
practice  very  opposite.    Mr  Fox  perfected  him- 
self in  the  House,  speaking  on  every  subject  j 
Mr.  Giles  out  of  the  House,  talking  to  every 
body.   Mr.  Fox,  a  ripo  scholar,  addicted  to  liter- 
ature, and  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  all 
thecUssics  in  all  time ;  Mr.  Giles  neither  read 
nor  studied,  but  talked  incessantly  with  able 
men,  rather  debating  with  them  all  the  while : 
and  drew  from  this  source  of  information,  and 
from  the  ready  powers  of  his  mind,  the  ample 
means  of  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the 
fobess  which  the  occasion  required,  the  quick- 
ness which  confounds  an  adversary,  and  the 
effect  which  a  lick  in  time  always  produces. 
He  had  the  kind  of  talent  which  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle  of  all  sorts  of  ability 
which  sustained  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson.   Macon  was  wise,  Randolph  brilliant, 
Gallatin  and  Madison  able  in  argument ;  but 
Giles  was  the  ready  champion,  always  ripe  for 
the  combat— always  furnished  with  the  ready 
change  to  meet  every  bill.     He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House ;  then  senator,  and  gov- 
ernor;  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  like  Patrick 
Henry,  without  doing  justice  to  his  genius  in 
the  transmission  of  his  labors  to  posterity;  be- 
i  cause,  like  Henry,  he  had  been,  deficient  in  edu- 
cation and  in  reading.    He  was  the  intimate 
I  friend  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  which 
sufBcicntly  bespeaks  him  a  gentleman  of  manners 
and  heart,  as  well  as  a  statesman  of  head  and 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

PBE8IDMTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1886. 

I  Ms.  Van  Bvren  was  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
I  mtic  party ;  General  Harrison  the  candidate  of 


the  opposition;  and  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  that  of 
a  fragment  of  the  democracy.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  elected,  receiving  one  hundred  and  seventy 
electoral  votes,  to  eeventy-three  given  to  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  and  twenty-six  given  to  Mr.  White. 
The  States  voting  for  each,  were:— Mr.  Van 
Buren :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Arkansas.  For 
General  Harrison:  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.  For 
Mr.  White :  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Massachu- 
setts complimented  Mr.  Webster  by  bestowing 
her  fourteen  votes  upon  him ;  and  South  Caro- 
lina, as  in  the  two  preceding  elections,  threw 
her  vote  away  upon  a  citizen  not  a  candidate, 
and  not  a  child  of  her  soil— Mr.  Mangum  of 
North  Carolina — disappointing  the  expectations 
of  Mr.  White's  friends,  whose  standing  for  the 
presidency  had  been  instigated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to 
divide  the  democratic  party  and  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  received  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  votes,  which,  not  being  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given,  the  election  was 
referred  to  the  Senate,  to  choose  between  the 
two  highest  on  the  list ;  and  that  body  being 
largely  democratic,  he  was  duly  elected :  receiv- 
ing thirty-three  out  of  forty-nine  senatorial 
votes.  The  rest  of  the  vice-presidential  vote,  in 
the  electoral  colleges,  had  been  between  Mr. 
Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  who  received 
seventy-seven  votes ;  Mr.  John  Tyler,  of  Virgi- 
nia, who  received  forty-seven ;  and  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  complimented  by  Vir- 
ginia with  her  twenty-three  votes.  Mr.  Gran- 
'^'cr,  being  the  next  highest  on  the  list,  after 
Colonel  Johnson,  was  voted  for  as  one  of  the  two 
referred  to  the  Senate ;  and  received  sixteen 
votes.  A  list  of  the  senators  voting  for  each 
will  show  the  strength  of  the  respective  parties 
in  the  Senate,  at  the  approaching  end  of  Presi< 
dent  Jackson's  administration;  and  how  signally 
all  the  efforts  intended  to  overthrow  him  had 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  their  authors,  and 
converted  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
Senate  into  a  meagre  minority  of  one  third. 
The  votes  for  Colonel  Johnson  were :  Mr.  Ben» 
ton  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Black  of  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Bedford  Brown  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Budum* 
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an  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Cuthbert  of  Georgia ; 
Mr.  Dana  of  Maine ;  Mr.  Ewing  of  Illinois ;  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Arkansas ;  Mr.  Grundy  of  Tennessee ; 
Mr.  Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Hubbard  of 
Mtuoe ;  Mr.  William  Rufus  King  of  Alabama ; 
Mr.  John  P.  King  of  Georgia ;  Mr.  louis  F. 
Linn  of  Missouri ;  Mr.  Lucius  Lyon  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Mr.  McKoan  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Gabriel 
Moore  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Mouton  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas  of  Louisiana ;  Mr.  Nilcs  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  Mr.  John  Norvell  of  Michican ;  Mr.  John 
Page  of  New  Hampshire ;  Mr.  Richard  E.  Par- 
ker of  Virginia;  Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
John  M.  Robinson  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Ruggles  of 
Maine ;  Mr.  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  of  Arkansas ; 
Mr.  Pcleg  Spraguo  of  Maine ;  Mr.  Robert  Strange 
of  North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Talmadge 
of  New  York ;  Mr.  Tipton  of  Indiana ;  Mr.  Ro- 
bert J.  Walker  of  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Silas  Wright 
of  New  York.  Those  voting  for  Mr.  Francis 
Granger  were :  Mr.  Richard  II.  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Mr.  Clay ;  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Mr.  John  Crittenden  of  Kentucky ;  Mr. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Kent  of  Maryland ;  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont ;  Mr.  Asher  Robbins  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard  of  Now  Jer- 
sey; Mr.  John  S.  Spence  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Swift  of  Vermont ;  Mr.  Gideon  Tomlinson  of 
Connecticut;  Mr.  Wall  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Webster.  South  Carolina  did  not  vote,  neither 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Calhoun  nor  in  that  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Preston :  an  omission  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  absence  or  accident,  as  both 
were  present ;  nor  fail  to  be  remarked  and  con- 
sidered ominous  in  the  then  temper  of  the  State, 
and  her  refusa'  to  vote  in  the  three  preceding 
presidential  elections. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII. 

{.AST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PBESIDENT  JACKSON. 

At  tho  opening  of  the  second  Session  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Congress,  President  Jackson  de- 
livered his  last  Annual  Message,  and  under  cir- 
eumstanoes  to  be  grateful  to  his  heart.  The 
powerful  opposition  in  Congress  bad  been  broken 


and  friendship  with  all  the  world,  and  all  eicit 
ing  questions  quieted  at  home.    Industry  in  ,11 
its  branches  was  prosperous.    Tho  revenue  w 
abundant — too  much  so.    The  people  were  ha 
py.   His  message,  of  course,  was  first  a  recapitu. 
lation  of  this  auspicious  state  of  things  at  horn 
and  abroad ;  and  then  a  reference  to  tlie  oups. 
tions  of  domestic  interest  and  policy  which  te. 
quired  attention,  and  might  call  for  action.    4t 
the  head  of  these  measures  stood  the  deposit 
act  of  tho  last  session — ^the  act  which  under  tha 
insidious  and  fabulous  title  of  a  deposit  of 
surplus  of  revenue  with  the  States— made  an 
actual  distribution  of  that  surplus ;  and  was  in. 
tended  by  its  contrivers  to  do  so.     His  notice 
of  this  measure  went  to  two  points— his  own 
regrets  for  having  signed  tho  act,  and  his  mis. 
givings  in  relation  to  its  future  observation.  He 
said: 

"  Tho  consequences  apprehended,  when  tiie 
deposit  act  of  the  last  session  received  a  re. 
luctant  approval,  have  been  measurably  realizaj. 
Though  an  act  merely  for  the  deposit  of  tiie 
surplus  moneys  of  the  United  States  in  tiie 
State  Treofluries,  for  safe  keeping,  until  ttev 
may  be  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  generj 
government,  it  has  been  extensively  spoken  of 
as  an  act  to  give  the  money  to  tho  several  States' 
and  they  have  been  advised  to  use  it  as  a  gill 
without  regard  to  the  means  of  refunding  it 
when  called  for.  Such  a  suggestion  has  doubt- 
less been  made  without  a  duo  consideration  of 
the  obligation  of  the  deposit  act,  and  without 
a  proper  attention  to  the  various  principles 
and  interests  which  are  affected  by  it.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  law  itself  cannot  sanction  sucii 
a  suggestion,  and  that,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
States  have  no  more  authority  to  receive  aad 
use  these  deposits  without  intending  to  return 
them,  than  any  deposit  bank,  or  any  mdividuti 
temporarily  charged  with  tho  safe-keeping  or 
application  of  the  public  money,  would  now 
have  for  converting  the  same  to  their  prirjie 
use,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of 
the  government.  But,  independently  of  the 
violation  of  public  faith  and  moral  obligation 
which  are  involved  in  this  suggestion,  when 
examined  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent deposit  act,  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
siderations which  should  govern  the  future 
legislation  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  will  k 
equally  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  anj 
measure  recognizing  the  principles  on  vhii' 
the  suggestion  has  been  made." 

This  misgiving  was  well  founded.  Before  Ibi 
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lUon  has  been  made. 

vinK  was  well  founded.  BeforeHnl 
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cession  was  over  there  was  actually  a  motion  to 
release  the  States  from  th»ir  obligation  to  re- 
store the  money — to  lay  which  motion  on  the 
table  there  were  seventy-three  resisting  votes — 

astonishing  number  in  itself,  and  the  more 
so  as  given  by  the  same  members,  sitting  in  the 
«amc  seats,  who  had  voted  for  the  act  as  a  de- 
posit a  few  months  before.  Such  a  vote  was 
ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  money ;  and  that 
fate  was  nj>t  long  delayed.  Akin  to  this  mea- 
sure and  in  fact  the  parent  of  which  it  was  the 
bastard  progeny,  was  distribution  itself,  under 
its  own  proper  name ;  and  wliich  it  was  evident 
ffas  soon  to  be  openly  attempted,  encouraged 
y  its  advocates  were  by  the  success  gained  in 
the  deposit  act.  The  President,  with  his  char- 
acteristic frankness  and  firmness,  impugned  that 
policy  in  advance ;  and  deprecatetl  its  effects  un- 
der every  aspect  of  public  and  private  justice, 
and  of  every  consideration  of  a  wise  or  just 

policy.   Hosiud: 

'•To  col!      revenue  merely  for  distribution 
to  the  States,  would  seem  to  bo  highly  impolitic, 
if  not  as  dangerous  as  the  proposition  to  retain  it 
ii  the  Treasury.    Tho  shortest  reflection  must 
satisfy  every  one  that  to  require  l.ie  people  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  government  merely  that  they 
Bay  be  paid  back  again,  is  sporting  with  the 
substantial  interests  of  tho  country,  and  no 
system  which  produces  such  a  result  can  be 
expected  to  receive  the   public    countenance. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  it,  even  if  each  in- 
dividual who  contributed  a  portion  of  the  tax 
could  receive  back  promptly  the  same  portion. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  no  system  of  the  kind 
can  ever  be  enforced,  which  will  not  absorb  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  money,  to  bo  distri- 
buted in  sidaries  and  commissions  to  tho  agents 
employed  in  the  process,  and  in  tho  various 
losses  and  depreciations  which  arise  from  other 
causes ;  and  the  practical  eftect  of  such  an  at- 
tempt must  ever  be  to  burden  tho  people  with 
taxes,  not  for  purposes  beneficial  to  them,  but 
to  swell  the  profits  of  deposit  banks,  and  sup- 
port a  band  of  useless  public  officers.    A  distri- 
bution to  the  people  is  impracticable  and  unjust 
mother  respects.  It  would  ijo  taking  one  man's 
pr,perty  and  giving  it  to  another.    Such  would 
be  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  rule  of  equality 
(and  none  other  is  spoken  of,  or  would  bo  likely 
to  be  adopted),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mode  by 
vhich  the  amount  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tions of  our  citizens  to  the  public  rc'iuecan 
be  ascertained.    We  know  that  they  contribute 
mqualty,  and  a  rule  therefore  that  would  dis- 
tribute to  them  er^aalli/f  would  be  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  apply  to  the  principle  of 
>n  equal  division  of  property.    To  make  the 
general  government  the  instrument  of  carrying 


this  odious  iirinciple  into  effect,  would  be  at 
once  to  destDy  the  means  of  its  usefulness,  and 
change  the  character  desimed  for  It  by  the 


ciuuige  me  onaractcr  designe 
framers  of  the  constitution." 

There  was  another  consideration  connected 
with  this  policy  of  distribution  which  the  Pro. 
sident  did  not  name,  and  could  not,  m  the  deco- 
rum and  reserve  of  an  ofBcial  communication  to 
Congresn :  it  was  the  intended  effect  of  these 
distribu  ;ions— to  debauch  the  people  with  their 
own  money,  and  to  gain  presidential  votes  by 
lavishing  upon  them  tho  spoils  of  their  country. 
To  tho  honor  of  the  people  this  intended  effect 
never  occurred;  no  one  of  those  contriving  these 
distributions  ever  reaching  tho  high  object  of 
their  ambition.  Instead  of  distribution— instead 
of  raising  money  from  tho  people  to  bo  returned 
to  the  people,  with  all  the  deductions  which  the 
double  operation   of  collecting  aru   dividing 
would  incur,  and  with  the  losses  'vhich  unfaith- 
ful agents  might  inflict— instead  of  that  idle 
and  wasteful  process,  which  would  have  been 
childish  if  it  had  not  been  vicious,  he  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  levy  of  no  mora 
money  than  was  necessary  for  tho  economical 
administration  of  the  government ;  and  said : 

"  In  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
government^  your  particular  attention  is  invited 
to  those  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  duty  on  salt  was  laid  as  a  war  tax, 
and  was  no  doubt  tiontinued  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  the  war  debt.  There  is 
no  article  the  release  of  which  from  taxation 
would  bo  felt  so  generally  and  so  beneficially. 
To  this  may  be  added  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  pro- 
visions. Justice  and  benevolence  uni^  in  favor 
of  releasing  the  poor  of  our  cities  from  burdens 
wliich  are  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  our 
government,  and  tend  only  to  increase  the 
wants  of  the  destitute." 

Tho  issuance  of  the  "Treasury  Circular" 
naturally  claimed  a  place  in  the  President's 
message ;  and  received  it.  The  President  gave 
his  reason  for  the  measure  in  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  public  domain  from  being  exchanged 
for  bank  paper  money,  which  was  not  wanted, 
and  might  be  of  little  value  or  use  when  want- 
ed ;  and  expressed  himself  thus : 

"  The  effects  of  an  extension  of  bank  credits, 
and  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  have  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
From  the  returns  made  by  the  various  register! 
and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer 
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it  wu  percoivod  that  tho  rocoipts  ariBing  fVom 
the  Bales  of  the  public  lands,  were  increasing  to 
an  unprecedented  amount.    In  effect,  however, 
these  receipts  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
credits  in  bank.   The  banks  lent  out  their  notes 
to  speculators ;  they  n-ere  paid  to  tho  receivers, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  banks,  to  be 
lent  out  again  and  again ;  being  mere  instru- 
men'^H  to  transfer  to  speculators  tho  most  valu- 
able public  land,  and  pay  tho  government  by  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks.    Those  cre- 
dits on  tho  books  of  some  of  tiie  western  banks, 
usually  called  deposits,  were  already  greatly 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment,  and 
were  rapidly  increasing.    Indeed  each  specula- 
tion Aimished  means  for  another ;  for  no  sooner 
had  one  individual  or  company  paid  in  the 
notes,  than  they  were  immediately  lent  to  ano- 
ther lor  a  like  purpose ;  and  tho  banks  were 
extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so 
largely,  as  to  alarm  considerate  men,  and  render 
it  doubtful  whether  these  bank  credits,  if  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  would  ultimately  bo  of 
tho  least  value  to  tho  government    The  spirit 
of  exfiansion  and  speculation  was  not  confined 
to  the  deposit  banks,  but  pervaded  the  whole 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and 
was  giving  rise  to  new  institutions  to  aggravate 
the  evil.    Tho  safety  of  tho  public  funds,  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked ;  and  it 
became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  general 
and  State  governments  to  adopt  all  legitimate 
and  proper  means    to  produce  that  salutary 
effect    Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed 
the  issuing  of  the  order  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
quiring payment  for  the  public  lands  sold  to  be 
made  in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  15th 
of  the  present  month,  in  favor  of  actual  settlers. 
This  measure  has  produced  many  salutary  con- 
sequences. It  checked  the  career  of  tho  Western 
banks,  and  gave  them  additional  strength  in 
anticipation  of  tho  pressure  which  ha.s  since 
pervaded  our  Eastern  as  well  as  tho  European 
commercial  cities.  By  preventing  tho  extension 
of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  tho 
means  of  speculation,  and  retarded  its  progress 
in  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the  public 
lands.    It  has  tended  to  save  the  new  States 
from  a  non-resident  proprietorship,  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.    It 
has  tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for 
the  entry  of  emigrants  at  government  prices, 
instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase  of 
speculators  at  double  or  treble  prices.    And  it 
is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  in 
silver  and  gold,  there  to  enter  permanently  into 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a 
firmer  foundation.     It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  country  will  find  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences 
which  will  have  ensued,  much  to  commend  and 
nothing  to  condemn." 


The  people  were  satisfied  with  tho  Tre»ju« 
Circular ;  they  saw  its  honesty  and  good  efl  sctg- 
but  tho  politicians  were  not  satisfied  wit  i  ji 
They  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  new  excrc'se  of 
illegal  power  in  the  President— a  new  tamprinff 
with  tho  currency — a  new  dostruction  of  tho 
public  prosperity;  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  it  the  moment  Congress  met,  very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  attack  upon  tho  order  for  the 
removal  of  tho  deposits ;  and  with  fresh  hop«s 
fh)m  the  |-esentmcnt  of  the  "thousand  banks" 
whose  notes  had  been  excluded,  and  from  the 
Jiscontcnt  of  many  members  of  Congress  whose 
schemes  of  speculation  had  been  balked.  And 
notwithstanding  the  democratic  majorities  in 
the  two  Houses,  tho  attack  upon  the  "Circular" 
had  a  great  success,  many  members  being  in. 
terested  in  the  excluded  banks,  and  par  )  -s  jn 
schemes  for  monopolizing  the  lands,  a  uill  in- 
tended  to  repeal  the  Circular  was  actually 
passed  through  both  Houses ;  but  not  in  dirwt 
tci-ms,  That  would  have  been  too  flagrant,  it 
was  a  bad  thing,  and  could  not  be  fairly  done 
and  therufore  gave  rise  to  indirection  and  ambi- 
guity of  provisions,  and  complication  of  phrases, 
and  a  multiplication  of  amphibologies,  which 
brought  the  bill  to  a  very  ridiculous  conclusion 
when  it  got  to  the  hands  of  General  Jackson. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

The  intrusive  efforts  made  by  politicians  and 
missionaries,  first,  to  prevent  treaties  from bcinj 
formed  with  the  Indians  to  remove  from  i 
Southern  States,  and  then  to  prevent  the  re. 
moval  after  the  treaties  wei-o  made,  h-i  to  se- 
rious refusals  on  the  part  of  some  ofth 
tribes  to  emigrate ;  and  it  became  necessaiy  to 
dispatch  officers  of  high  rank  and  reputation, 
with  regular  troops,  to  keep  down  outrages  and 
induce  peaceable  removal.  Major  Genera! 
Jesup  was  sent  to  the  Creek  nation,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  success  in  a  speedy  and  bloodless 
accomplishment  of  his  object  Major  Genenl 
Scott  was  sent  to  the  Cherokees,  where  a  perti- 
nacious resistance  was  long  encountered,  but 
eventually  and  peaceably  overcome.  The  Semi- 
nole hostilities  in  Florida  were  just  breakii; 
out ;  and  the  President,  in  his  message,  thai 
notices  all  these  events : 

"  The  military  movements  rendered  necessiij 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  hostile  portions  of  the 
Seminolo  and  Creek  tribes  of  Indians,  and  br 
other  circumstances,  have  required  the  actin 
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--loymcnt  of  nearly  our  whole  regular  force, 
incmtling  tho  marine  corps,  and  of  large  bodies 
f  iniliti>  and  volunteers.  With  all  these  events, 
so  far  as  they  were  known  at  the  scat  of  govem- 
nicnt  before  the  termination  of  your  last  sessiop, 
YOU  arc  already  acr,.iainted ;  an-      is  therefore 
Llv  needful  in  this  place  to  Ly  before  you  a 
bricfsummajryof  what  has  since  occurred.  The 
vrarffiih  the  Seminoles  during  the  summer  was, 
^j  , ,       .t,  chiefly  confined  to  the  protection 
of  our  frontier  settlements  from  tlio  incursions 
f  |j,()  enemy ;  and,  as  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant means  for  tho  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
'  tl,c  maintenance  of  the  posts  previously  es- 
Lb'ished.    In  tho  course  of  this  duty  several 
Mtions  took  place,  in  which  the  bravery  and 
teipline  of  both  officers  and  men  were  con- 
.nicuously  displayed,  and  which  I  have  deemed 
it  nroper  to  notice  in  respect  to  the  former,  by 
the  KTonting  of  brevet  rank  for  gallant  services 
in  the  field.    But  as  the  force  of  the  Indians 
ffas  not  so  far  weakened  by  these  partial  suc- 
cesses as  to  lead  them  to  submit,  and  as  their 
MTage  inroads  were  frequently  repeated,  early 
measures  were  taken  for  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  Governor  Call,  who,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  territorial  militia,  had  been  temporarily 
invested  with  the  command,  an  ample  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  oflensive  operations  in 
the  most  eflficient  manner,  so  soon  as  tho  season 
should  permit.    Major  General  Jesuj)  was  also 
directed,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  duties  in  tho 
Creek  country,  to  repair  to  Florida,  and  assume 
the  command.     Happily  for  the  interests  of 
humanity,  the  hostilities  with  the  Creeks  were 
brought  to  a  clos9  soon  after  your  adjournment, 
without  thatefi"usion  of  blood,  which  at  one  time 
m  apprehended  as  inevitable.    The  uncondi- 
tional submission  of  tho  hostile  party  was  fol- 
Ijwcd  by  tlieir  speedy  removal  to  the  country 
assigned  them  west  of  tho  Mississippi.    The  in- 
quiry as  to  tho  alleged  frauds  in  the  purchase 
of  the  reservations  of  these  Indians,  and  the 
causes  of  their  hostilities,  requested  by  the  re- 
solution of  tho  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Ist  of  July  last  to  bo  made  by  the  President,  is 
now  goinjj  on,  through  tho  agency  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  tliat  purpose.  Their  report 
may  be  expected  during  your  present  sestuon. 
The  difficulties  apprehended  in  the  Cherokee 
country  have  been  prevented,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  that  region  and  its  vicinity  effectually 
secured,  by  the  timely  measures  t^en  by  tho 
war  department,  and  still  continued." 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  destined 
to  receive  another,  and  a  parting  notice  from 
General  Jackson,  and  greatly  to  its  further  dis- 
credit, brought  upon  it  by  its  own  lawless  and 
dishonest  course.  Its  charter  had  expired,  and 
It  had  delayed  to  refund  the  stock  pud  for  by 
the  United  States,  or  to  pay  the  back  dividend ; 
I  ind  had  transferred  itself  with  all  its  effects. 


and  all  its  subscribers  except  the  United  States, 
to  a  new  corporation,  under  the  same  name, 
created  by  a  proviso  to  a  road  bill  in  the  Genera) 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  by  bribery, 
as  subsequent  legislative  investigation  proved. 
This  transfer,  or  transmigration,  was  a  new 
and  most  amazing  procedure.  The  metempsy- 
chosis  of  -J.  bank  was  a  novelty  which  confound- 
ed ana  astounded  the  senses,  and, set  the  wits 
of  Congress  to  work  to  find  out  how  it  could 
legally  bo  done.  The  President,  though  a  good 
lawyer  and  judge  of  law,  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  legal  subtleties  and  disquisitions.  He 
took  the  broad,  moral,  pnictical,  business  view  of 
the  question ;  and  pronounced  it  to  be  dishonest, 
unhiwful,  and  irrcsponsiblo ;  and  recommended 
to  Congress  to  look  after  its  stock.  The  mes- 
sage said : 

"The conduct  and  present  condition  of  that 
bank,  and  the  great  amount  of  capital  vested  in 
It  by  the  United  States,  require  your  careful  at- 
tention. Its  charter  expired  on  the  third  day 
of  March  last,  and  it  has  now  no  power  but  that 
given  in  the  21st  section, '  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits,  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  aflairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  not  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, or  m  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  nor  for 
a  period  exceeding  two  years  after  tho  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term  of  incorporation.'  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation 
from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  excluding 
only  the  United  States.  Instead  of  proceedbg 
to  wind  up  their  concerns,  and  pay  over  to  the 
United  States  t'  amount  due  on  account  of  the 
stock  held  by  t-.m,  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  old  bank  appear  to  have  transferred  the 
books,  papers,  notes,  obligations,  and  most  or  all 
of  its  property,  to  this  new  corporation,  which 
entered  upon  business  as  a  continuation  of  the 
old  concern.  Amongst  other  acts  of  questiona- 
^ble  validity,  the  notes  of  the  expired  corporation 
are  known  to  have  been  used  as  its  own,  and 
again  put  in  cireulation.  That  the  old  bank 
had  no  right  to  issue  or  reissue  its  notes  after 
the  expiration  of  its  charter,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  that  it  could  not  confer  any  such  right  on 
its  substitute,  any  more  than  exercise  it  itself, 
is  equally  r  'jua.  In  law  and  honesty,  the  notes 
of  the  hiauK  in  circulation,  at  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  should  have  b^n  called  in  by  public 
advertisement,  paid  up  as  presented,  and,  to- 
gether with  those  on  hand,  cancelled  aaa  de- 
stroyed. Their  re- issue  is  sanctioned  by  no  law, 
and  warranted  by  ao  necessity.  If  the  United 
States  be  responsible  in  their  stock  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  notes,  their  re-issue  by  the  new 
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corporation,  for  their  own  nroflt,  is  «  firand  on 
the  gorornmont    If  the  United  States  is  not 
responsible,  then  there  is  no  legal  rcHponsibility 
in  any  quarter,  and  it  is  a  IVaud  on  the  country. 
They  are  the  redeemed  notes  of  a  dissotyod 
partnerahip,  but,  contrary  to  tho  wishes  of  the 
retiring  partner,  and  without  his  consent,  are 
again  re-issued  and  circulated.    It  is  the  high 
and  peculiar  duty  of  Congress  to  decide  whether 
any  further  legislation  be  nea  ssary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  largo  amount  of  public  property 
now  ncld  and  in  use  by  the  now  bank,  and  for 
vindicating  tho  rights  of  the  government,  and 
compelling  a  speedy  and  honest  settlement  with 
all  the  creditors  of  the  old  bank,  public  and  pri- 
vate, or  whether  the  subject  shall  be  left  to  the 
power  now  possessed  by  the  executive  and 
judiciary.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
persons,  who,  as  managers  of  the  old  bank,  un- 
dertook to  control  the  government,  retained  tho 
public  dividends,  shut  their  doors  upon  a  com- 
mittee of  the  IIouso  of  Representatives,  and  filled 
the  country  with  panic  to  accomplish  their  own 
sinister  objects,  may  now,  as  managers  of  a  now 
Bank,  continue  with  impunfty  to  flood  the  coun- 
try with  a  spurious  currency,  use  the  seven  mil- 
lions of  goTemment  stock  for  their  own  profit, 
and  refuse  to  tho  United  States  all  information 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  their  own  proper- 
ty, and  the  prospect  of  recovering  it  into  their 
own  pas'session.    The  lessons  taught  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  well  be  lost 
upon  the  American  people.   They  will  take  care 
never  again  to  place  so  tremendous  a  powei  in 
irresponsible  hands,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if 
they  seriously  consider   he  consequences  which 
arc  likely  to  result  on  a  smaller  scale  from  the 
facility  with  which  corporate  powers  are  granted 
by  their  State  government." 

This  novel  and  amazing  attempt  of  the  bank  to 
transmigrate  into  the  body  of  another  bank  with 
all  its  effects,  was  a  necessity  of  its  position — the 
necessity  which  draws  a  criminal  to  even  insane 
acts  to  prevent  the  detection,  exposure,  and  ruin 
from  which  guilt  recoils  in  not  less  guilty  contriv- 
ances. Tho  bank  was  broken,  and  could  not  wind 
up,  and  wished  to  postpone,  or  by  chance  avert 
the  dreaded  discovery.  It  was  in  the  position  of 
a  glass  vase,  cracked  from  tup  to  bottom,  and 
ready  to  split  open  if  touched,  but  looking  as 
if  whole  while  sitting  unmoved  on  tho  shelf. 
The  great  bank  was  in  this  condition,  and  there- 
fore untouchable,  and  saw  no  resource  except  in 
a  metempsychosis — a  difficult  process  for  a  soul- 
less institution — and  thereby  endeavoring  to 
continue  its  life  without  a  change  of  name,  form, 
or  substance.  Tho  experiment  was  a  catastro- 
phe, as  might  have  been  expected  beforehand ; 
and  as  was  soon  seen  afterwards. 


The  injury  resulting  to  the  public  ttriyn 
from  the  long  delay  in  making  the  appropri*. 
tions  at  tho  last  session — delayed  while  occupied 
with  distribution  bills  until  tho  season  for  labor 
had  well  passed  away.  On  this  point  tho  men- 
sago  said : 

"  No  time  was  lost,  after  the  makinn  of  the 
requisite  appropriations,  in  resuming  tho  btmi 
national  work  of  completing  tho  unfinished  for. 
tiflcations  on  our  seaboard,  and  of  placing  them" 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  In  consequence 
however,  of  the  very  late  day  at  which  th«ja 
bills  were  passed,  but  little  progress  couM  h, 
made  during  tho  season  which  has  just  closeij 
A  very  large  amount  of  the  moneys  pranted  at 
your  last  session  accordingly  rcnmiiis  lexpewl- 
ed ;  but  as  the  work  will  bo  again  iiMimed  at 
the  earliest  moment  in  the  corainp;  spring  the 
balance  of  the  existing  appropriations,  ami  jn 
several  cases  which  will  be  laid  before  yon  \i% 
tho  proper  estimates,  further  sums  for  the  like 
objects,  may  be  usefully  expended  durinir  the 
next  year." 

Here  was  one  of  the  evils  of  dividing  the  pub. 
lie  money,  and  of  factious  opposition  to  the  gov- 
emmcnt.  The  session  of  1834 — '5  had  closed 
without  a  dollar  for  tho  military  defences  leav- 
ing half  finished  works  unfinished,  and  finished 
works  unarmed ;  and  that  in  tho  presence  of  a 
threatening  collision  with  Franco ;  and  at  the 
subsequent  session  of  1835-  6,  the  appropriatioiu 
were  not  made  until  the  month  of  July  mJ 
when  they  could  not  be  used  or  applied. 

Scarcely  did  the  railroad  system  begin  to 
spread  itself  along  the  highways  of  the  United 
States  thon  the  effects  of  tho  monopoly  andei-,  I 
tortion  incident  to  moneyed  corporations,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  exorbitant  demands  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails,  and  in  capricious 
reftisals  to  carry  them  at  all  except  on  their  own 
terms.  President  Jackson  was  not  tho  man  to 
submit  to  an  imposition,  or  to  capitulate  to  a 
corporation.  He  brought  the  subject  before 
Congress,  and  invited  particular  attention  to  it 
in  a  paragraph  of  his  message ;  in  •  Inch  he  | 
said : 

"  Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  tk 
subject  of  mail  co-tracts  with  railroad  com- 
panies. The  pres'fnt  laws  providing  for  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  a.  i  based  upon  the  presumption 
that  competition  among  bidders  will  secure  tho 
service  at  a  fair  price.  But  on  most  of  the  rail  [ 
road  lines  there  is  no  competition  in  that  kin] 
of  transportation,  and  advertising  is  therefore 
useless.  No  contract  can  now  be  made  w'tb 
them,  except  such  as  shall  bo  negotiated  Lefon  I 
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the  time  of  offering  or  afterwards,  and  tho  power 
f  the  PostmaBtcr-gencral  to  pay  them  high 

mlccs  is  practically,  without  limitation.  It 
ould  be'  a  relief  to  him,  and  no  doubt  would 

Induce  to  the  public  interest,  to  prescribe  by 

j  some  equitable  basis  upon  which  such  con- 
rnctH  shall  rest,  and  restrict  hinj  by  a  fixed  rule 
fnllowance.    iTndfr  n  liberal  act  of  that  sort, 

'!  ^.o„id  undoubtedly  be  able  to  seciiro  tho  ser- 
iccs  of  most  of  tho  railroad  companies,  and  tho 
nitcrest  of  the  Department  would  bo  thus  ad- 
vanced." 

The  message  recommended  n  friendly  super- 
vision over  the  Indian  tribes  removed  to  tho 
ffcst  of  the  Mississippi,  with  tho  important 
suggestion  of  preventing  intestine  war  by  mili- 
tiirv  interference,  as  well  ns  improving  their  con- 
dition by  all  tho  usual  means.    On  these  points, 

it  said: 

•'The  national  policy,  founded  alike  in  interest 
m\  i  1  humanity,  so  long  and  so  steadily  pursued 
bvthis  government,  for  tho  removal  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  originally  settled  on  this  side  of  tho 
Mississippi,  to  tho  west  of  that  river,  may  bo 
iaid  to  have  been  consummated  by  tho  conclusion 
of  the  late  treaty  with  tho  Cherokees.  Tho 
mexourcs  taken  in  tho  execution  of  that  treaty, 
and  in  relation  to  our  Indian  aflairs  generally, 
wi  %lly  appear  by  referring  to  the  accompany- 
m  ■  pers.  Without  dwelling  on  tho  numerous 
and 'import'*"*  '*'P'<'^  embraced  in  them,  I  again 
invite  vour  attention  to  tho  importance  of  pro- 
vidin^'a  well-digested  and  comprehensive  system 
fov  tlio  protection,  supervision  and  improvement 
of  the  various  tribes  now  planted  in  the  Indian 
conntry.  The  suggestions  submitted  by  the 
(■omraissioncr  of  Indian  affairs,  and  enforced  by 
the  secretary,  on  this  subject,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  military  posts 
in  tho  Indian  country,  arc  entitled  to  your  pro- 
I  found  consideration.  Both  measures  are  neces- 
Isarvforthe  double  purpose  of  protecting  tho 
1  Indians  from  intestine  war,  and  in  other  respects 
complying. with  our  engagements  to  them,  and 
ofsecuring  our  Western  frontier  against  incur- 
sions, which  otherwise  will  assuredly  be  made 
on  it.  The  best  hopes  of  humanity,  in  regard 
to  the  aboriginal  race,  the  welfare  of  our  ra|)i(lly 
tstending  settlements,  and  the  honor  of  the  Uiii- 
1  ted  States,  are  all  deeply  involved  in  the  re!a- 
Itions  existing  between  this  governniont  an<l  tho 
Imigrating  tribes.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
I  various  matters  submitted  in  the  accompanying 
I  documents,  in  respect  to  those  relations,  will  re- 
Iccive your  early  and  mature  deliberation;  and 
Ithat  it  may  issue  in  tho  adoption  of  legislative 
Imeasiires  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  du- 
|tie3  of  the  present  crisis." 

Tlus  suggestion  of  preventing  intestine  wars 
J(«they  are  called)  in  the  bosoms  of  the  tribes, 
hfonnded  equally  in  humanity  to  the  Indians 
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and  dnty  to  ourselves.    Such  wars  are  nothing 
but  massacres,  assassinations  and  conflscatlong. 
Tho  stronger  party  oppress  a  hated,  or  feared 
minority  or  chief;  and  slay  with  impunity  (in 
Bomo  of  the  tribes),  where  the  assumption  of  a 
form  of  government,  modelled  after  that  of  the 
white  race,  for  which  they  have  no  capacity, 
gives  tho  justification  of  executions  to  what  is 
nothing  but  revenge  and  assassination.    Under 
their  own  ancient  laws,  of  blood  for  blood,  and 
for  the  slain  to  avenge  tho  wrong,  this  liability 
of  personal  responsibility  restrained  tho  killings 
to  cases  of  public  justifiable  necessity.    Since 
tho  removal  of  that  responsibility,  revenge,  am- 
bition, plunder,  take  their  course:  and  tho  con- 
sequence is  a  series  of  assassinations  which  have' 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time ;  and  still  continue. 
To  aggravate  many  of  these  massacres,  and  to 
give  their  victims  a  stronger  claim  upon  tho  pro- 
tection of  tho  United  States,  they  are  don»  upon 
those  who  are  friends  to  the  United  States, 
upon  accusations  of  having  betrayed  the  interest 
of  tho  tribe  in  some  treaty  for  tho  sale  of  lands. 
Tho  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  their 
country,  and  exercise  it  in  tho  punishment  of 
Bomo  classes  of  criminals ;  and  it  would  be  good 
to  extend  it  to  the  length  recommended  by  Pre- 
sident  Jackson. 

The  message  would  have  been  incompleta 
without  a  renewal  of  tho  standing  recommenda- 
tion to  take  the  presidential  election  out  of  the 
hands  of  intermediate  bodies,  and  give  it  direct- 
ly to  the  people.  He  earnestly  urged  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  that  eflect ;  but  that 
remedy  licing  of  slow,  difiicult,  and  doubtful  at- 
tainment, the  more  speedy  process  by  the  action 
of  the  people  becomes  the  more  necessary.  Con- 
gressional caucuses  were  put  do^m  by  tho  people 
in  the  election  of  1824:  their  substitute  and  suo- 
ccssor — national  conventions — ruled  by  a  minor- 
ity, and  managed  by  intrigue  and  corruption, 
are  about  as  much  wor.^e  than  a  Congress  cau- 
cus as  Congress  itself  would  be  if  the  members 
appointed,  or  contrived  the  appointment,  of  them- 
selves, instead  of  K'ing  elected  by  the  people. 
The  message  appropriatelyconcluded  with  thanks 
to  the  people  for  the  high  honors  to  which  they 
had  lifted  him,  and  their  support  under  arduous 
circumstances,  and  said : 

"  Having  now  finished  the  observations  deem 
dd  proper  on  this,  the  last  occasion  I  shall  have 
of  communicating  with  the  two  Houses  of  CoB> 
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gnu  St  thoir  racotinfir,  I  'Mnnot  omit  an  oxpres- 
■ion  of  tho  gratitude  which  is  duo  to  tho  great 
bodyof  my  fellow  citizens,  in  whoHo  partiality  and 
ind(ilf(cnco  I  have  found  cncourogcmont  and  Nup- 
port  in  the  many  difficult  and  trying  iconcs 
through  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  paas  dur- 
ing my  public  career.  Though  deeply  Bonsiblo 
that  my  exertions  have  not  been  crowned  with  a 
8ucce!(8  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  favor  bc- 
Btowcd  upon  mo,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  directed  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  good  of  my  country  ;  and 
I  am  consoled  by  tho  persuatiion  tbat  whatever 
errors  have  been  committed  will  find  a  corrective 
in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
will  8iiccce<l  us.  All  that  has  occurred  during 
my  administration  is  calculated  to  inspire  me 
with  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  nnd  should  I  be  spared  to  enter  up- 
pon  that  retirement  which  is  so  suitable  to  my 
•go  and  infirm  health,  and  so  much  desired  by 
mo  in  other  respects,  I  shall  not  cease  to  invoke 
that  beneficent  £eing  to  whose  providence  wo 
arc  already  so  sif^ally  indebted  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  bleeamgs  on  our  beloved  country." 


CHAPTER    OLIV. 

FINAL  BEMOVAL  OF  TUE  INDIANS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of 
1830~'37,  President  Jackson  had  tho  gratifica- 
tion to  make  known  to  Congress  the  completion 
of  the  long-pursued  policy  of  removing  all  the 
Indians  in  the  States,  and  within  the  organized 
territories  of  the  Union,  to  their  new  homes 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  policy  com- 
mencing with  Jefferson,  pursued  by  all  succeed- 
ing Presidents,  and  accomplished  by  Jackson. 
The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  had  withdrawn  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama;  tho  Chickasaws  and 
Choctuws  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  the 
Seminoles  had  stipulated  to  remove  from  Flori- 
da^ Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  had  all 
been  relieved  of  their  Indian  population  ;  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  by  earlier  treaties  with 
the  Ckickasaws,  had  received  tho  same  advan- 
tage. This  freed  the  slave  States  from  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  growth  and  prosperity,  and  left 
them  free  to  expand,  and  to  cultivate,  to  the 
4uU  measure  of  their  ample  boundaries.  All 
the  free  Atlantic  States  had  long  been  relieved 
from  their  Indian  populations,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  northern  and  southern  States  were 
now  i:^n  an  equality.    The  result  has  been 


proved  to  be,  what  it  was  then  believed  it  would 
be,  beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  and  still  monj  « 
to  the  Indians  than  to  tho  whites.     With  them 
it  was  a  question  of  extinction,  tho  time  nnlv 
tho  debatable  point.    They  were  daily  wistin* 
under  contact  with  tho  whites,  and  had  before 
their  eyes  tho  eventual  but  certain  fate  of  th« 
hundreds  of  tribes  found  by  tho  early  colonistj 
on  tho  Roanoke,  tho  James  River,  tho  Potomac 
the  Susquchannoh,  the  Delaware,  tho  Connects 
cut,  tho  Merrimac,  tho  Kennebec  and  the  Pen. 
obscot.    The  removal  saved  the  southern  tribcj 
fVom  that  fate ;  and  in  giving  them  now  md 
unmolested  homos  beyond  tho  verge  of  the 
white  man's  settlement,  in  a  country  temperate 
in  climate,  fertile  in  soil,  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  to  pasturage,  with  an  outlet  for  huntin- 
abounding  with  salt  water  and  salt  springs-it 
left  them  to  work  out  in  peace  tho  problem  of 
Indian  civilization.    To  all  the  roIioTed  Staid 
tho  removal  of  tho  tribes  within  their  bordm 
was  a  great  benefit— to  the  slave  States  tnms. 
cendontly  and  inappreciably  great.    The  largest 
tribes  were  within  their  limits,  and  the  best  of 
their  lands  in  the  hands  of  tho  Indians,  to  the 
extent,  in  some  of  the  States,  as  Georgia,  Mi. 
bama  and  Mississippi,  of  a  third  or  a  quartirof 
their  whole  area.    I  have  heretofore  shoirn  a 
tho  case  of  the  Creeks  and  tho  Cherokees  in 
Georgia,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  for 
the  extinction  of  Indian  claims  within  her  lim. 
its,  and  which  removed  the  tribes  which  enciini. 
bered  her,  received  tho  cordial  support  of  north- 
ern senators ;  and  that,  in  fact,  without  that  I 
support  these  great  objects  could  not  hare  been  I 
accomplished.    I  have  now  to  say  the  same  of 
all  tho  other  slave  States.      They  were  all  re- 1 
lieved  in  like  manner.    Chickasaws  and  Choc- 1 
taws  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  Chickx«ar| 
claims  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  Seminolal 
in  Florida;  Caddos  and  Quapaws in Louisiani| 
and  in  Arkansas ;  Kickapoos,  Delawares,  Shair-[ 
necs,  Osages,  lowas,  Pinkeshaws,  Weas,  Pe-I 
orias,  ia  Missouri ;  all  undcr^vent  the  same  pn>l 
cess,  and  with  tho  came  support  and  rcsulil 
Northern  votes,  in  the  Senate,  came  totheratif-l 
cation  of  every  treaty,  and  to  the  passage  dl 
every  necessary  appropriation  act  in  the  UoihI 
of  Representatives.      Northern  men  nuji 
said  to  have  mode  the  treaties,  and  passed  tin 
acts,  as  without  their  aid  it  could  not  have  h 
done,  constituting,  as  they  did,  a  Uoffi  nuM 
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rhat  It  WM  then  belleyed  It  wouW 
J  both  parties  ;  and  Rtill  more  w 
than  to  tho  whites.    With  them 
tlon  of  extinction,  tho  time  only 
|K)lnt.    They  wore  dally  wasting 
with  tho  whites,  and  had  before 
3  cvi'ntual  but  certain  fate  of  11,0 
rlbcs  found  by  tho  early  colonisu 
ko,  tho  James  River,  tho  Potomac, 
nnah,  tho  Delaware,  tho  Connccti- 
imao,  tho  Kennebec  and  the  Pen- 
removal  saved  the  Bouthcm  tnhn 
to }  and  in  givinir  them  nuw  ami 
homos  beyond  tho  verge  of  the 
BCttlcmont,  In  a  country  temperate 
irtllo  in  Boll,  adapted  to  agricultuw 
urago,  with  an  outlet  for  huntin:, 
rith  salt  water  and  salt  springs-it 
I  work  out  In  peace  tho  problem  o( 
zatlon.    To  all  tho  rolloved  Sutes 
[  of  tho  tribes  within  their  borders 
,  benefit— to  tho  slave  States  trans- 
nd  inappreciably  groat.    The  larpit 
within  their  limits,  and  thebostof 
in  the  hands  of  tho  Indians,  to  ;hc 
!omo  of  the  States,  as  Georgia,  Ala- 
Mississippi,  of  a  third  or  a  quarttrot 
I  area.    I  hav®  heretofore  shown,  ia 
f  the  Creeks  and  tho  Chcrokecs  in 
lat  the  ratification  of  tho  treaties  for 
,ion  of  Indian  claims  within  her  lira. 
ich  removed  the  tribes  which  cnciun- 
xecelved  tho  corral  support  of  north- 
(rs;  and  that,  In  fact,  without  that 
cse  great  objects  could  not  hare  been 
icd.    I  have  now  to  say  the  same  of  I 
icr  slave  States.      They  were  all  bs 
ike  manner.    Cluckasaws  and  Choc- f 
lississlppi  and  Alabama;  Chickajawl 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  Seminola I 
k;  Caddos  and  Quapaws  in  Louisiana 
kiuisas ;  Klckapoos,  Delawares,Stiaw-l 
ges,  lowas,  Plnkeshaws,  Weas,  P^l 
Missouri ;  all  underwent  the  samepr^l 
with  tho  came  support  and  result,! 
votes,  in  the  Senate,  came  to  the  ratifi-l 
every  treaty,  and  to  the  passage  til 
«88ary  appropriation  act  In  the  Wmt 
sentetives.      Northern  men  may  Jl 
tve  made  the  treaties,  and  passed  th. 
-ithout  their  aid  It  could  not  havebefl 
i8tituting,a8theydid,alargem.jontf 
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in  the  House,  and  being  equal  in  tho  Senate, 
vhero  a  vote  of  two-thirds  was  wanting.    I  .do 
not  go  over  these  treaties  and  laws  one  by  one, 
to  show  their  passage,  and  by  what  votes.    I 
did  that  in  the  case  of  the  Creek  treaty  and  tho 
Cherokee  treaty,  for  tho  removal  of  these  tribes 
(^n,  Georgia;  and  showed  that  tho  North  was 
unanimous  In  one  cose,  and  nearly  so  in  tho 
other  while  in  both  treaties  thero  was  a  south- 
«m  opposition,  and  in  one  of  them  (the  Chero- 
kee), both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  in  tho 
ncgativo :  and  these  instances  may  stand  for  an 
illustration  of  the  whole.   And  thus  tho  area  of 
iltve  population  has  been  almost  doubled  in  tho 
ilave  States,  by  sending  away  tho  Indians  to  make 
room  for  their  expansion;  and  it  is  unjust  and 
cruel— uT\ju8t  and  cruel  in  itself,  independent  of 
the  motive— to  charge  these  Northern  States 
with  &  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  tho  South. 
If  they  Iiad  harbored  such  design— if  they  had 
been  merely  unfriendly  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  these  Southern  States,  there  was  an 
easy  way  to  have  gratified  their  feelings,  with- 
out committing  a  breach  of  tho  constitution,  or 
an  aggression   or   encroachment    upon   these 
States:  they  had  only  to  sit  still  and  voto 
igainst  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  laws  which  eficctcd  this  great 
removal.    They  did  not  do  so — did  not  sit  still 
end  vote  against  their  Southern  brethren.    On 
the  contrary,  they  stood  up  and  spoko  aloud,  and 
gave  to  these  laws  and  treaties  an  effective  and 
ualoua  support.    And  I,  who  was  the  Senate's 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Indian  afiairs  at 
this  time,  and  know  how  these  things  were  done, 
and  who  was  so  thankful  for  northern  help  at 
the  time ;  I,  who  know  the  truth  and  love  jus- 
tice, and  cherish  the  harmony  and  union  of  the 
American  people,  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  note  this  great  act  of  justice  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  to  stand  in  history  as  a  per- 
petual contradiction  of  all  imputed  design  in  the 
&(e  States  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  slave  States, 
hpeak  of  States,  not  of  individuals  or  societies. 
I  have  Bho\vn  that  this  policy  of  the  uni- 
versal removal  of  the  Indians  from  tho  East  to 
I  the  West  of  the  Mississippi  originated  with  Mr. 
I  Jefferson,  and  from  the  most  humane  motives, 
I  and  after  having  seen  the  extinction  of  more  than 
forty  tribes  in  his  own  State  of  Virginia ;  and 
had  been  followed  up  under  all  subsequent  ad- 
lamistntioDS,    With  General  Jackson  it  was 
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nothing  but  the  continuation  of  m  esUbllshed 
policy,  but  ono  in  which  he  heartily  concurred, 
and  of  which  his  local  position  and  his  experionco 
made  him  ono  of  tho  safest  of  judges;  but,  lika 
every  otht>r  act  of  \m  miminiatration,  it  was 
destined  to  obloquy  and  (.pposition,  and  to  mis- 
representations,  which  have  survived  tho  object 
of  their  civntion,  and  gone  into  history.  Ho  was 
charged  with  injustice  to  tho  Indians,  in  not 
protecting  them  against  tho  laws  end  jurisdiction 
of  the  States ;  with  cruelty,  in  driving  tlicm 
away  from  tho  bones  of  their  fathers ;  with  rob- 
bery,  in  taking'  their  lands  for  paltry  considora- 
tions.  Parts  of  tho  tribes  were  excited  to 
resist  tho  execution  of  the  treaties,  and  it  oven 
became  necessary  to  send  troops  ond  distinguish-* 
cd  generals-Scott  to  the  Chcrokoos,  Jesup  to 
tho  Creeks— to  ofTect  their  removal ;  which,  by 
tho  mildness  and  steadiness  of  these  general.-i 
and  according  to  tho  humane  spirit  of  their 
orders,  was  eventually  accomplished  without  tho 
aid  of  force.  The  outcry  raited  against  General 
Jackson,  on  account  of  these  measures,  veachcd 
the  ears  of  the  French  traveller  and  writer  on 
American  democracy  (Do  Tocquovillo),  then  so- 
journing among  us  and  collecting  materials  for 
his  work,  and  induced  him  to  write  thus  in  his 
chapter  18 : 

"  The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes 
place,  at  tho  present  day,  in  aregulor,  and,  as  it 
were,  lepl  manner.  When  the  white  popula- 
tion begins  to  approach  the  limit  of  a  desert 
inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of 
tho  United  States  usually  dispatches  envoys  to 
them,  who  assemble  tho  Indians  in  a  large  plain 
and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them| 
accost  them  in  tho  following  manner :  '  What 
have  you  to  do  in  the  land  of  your  fathers  ? 
Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order 
to  live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  in- 
habit better  than  another  1  A  re  there  no  woods, 
marshes  or  prairies,  except  where  you  dwell  ? 
and  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own 
sun  1  Beyond  those  mountains,  which  you  see 
at  the  horizon — beyond  the  lake  which  bounds 
your  territory  on  the  west — there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Sell  your  lands  to  us,  and  go  and 
live  happily  in  those  solitudes.' 

"After  holdinjj;  this  language,  they  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  flre-arnis,  woollen 
garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  brace- 
lets of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses. 
If,  when  they  have  beheld  all  these  riches,  they 
still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they  have  not 
the  means  of  refusing  their  required  consent 
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and  that  the  government  itself  will  not  lopg 
have  thepower  of  protecting  them  in  their 
rights.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  Half  convinced, 
half  compelled,  they  go  to  inhabit  new  deserts, 
where  the  importunate  whites  will  not  permit 
them  to  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity.  In 
this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain,  at  a  very 
low  price,  whole  provinces,  which  the  richest 
Boveniigns  in  Europe  could  not  purchase." 

The  Grecian  Plutarch  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reside  forty  years  in  Rome,  to  qualify  himself 
to  write  the  lives  of  some  Roman  citizens ;  and 
then  made  mistakes.  European  writers  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  reside  in  o<ir  country  at  all 
in  order  to  write  our  history.  A  sojourn  of  some 
months  in  the  principal  towns — a  rapid  flight 
*  along  some  great  roads — the  gossip  of  the  steam- 
boat, the  steam-car,  the  stage-coach,  and  the 
hotel — the  whispers  of  some  earwigs — with  the 
reading  of  the  daily  papers  and  the  periodicals, 
all  more  or  less  engaged  in  partisan  warfare — 
and  the  view  of  some  debates,  or  scene,  in  Con- 
gress, which  may  be  an  exception  to  its  ordinary 
decorum  and  intelligence:  these  constitute  a 
modern  European  traveller's  qualifications  to 
write  American  history.  No  wonder  that  they 
commit  mistakes,  even  where  the  intent  is  hoii  )st. 
And  no  wonder  that  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  .vith 
admitted  good  intentions,  but  with  no  "  forty 
years  "  residence  among  us,  should  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  condemns  the  travelling 
European  writer  of  American  history  to  the 
compilation  of  facts  manufactured  for  partisan 
efi'ect,  and  to  the  invention  of  reasons  supplied 
from  his  own  fancy.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion, several  times,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Mons. 
de' Tocqueville.  It  is  a  compliment  to  him, 
implicative  of  respect,  and  by  no  means  extend- 
ed to  others,  who  err  more  largely,  and  of  pur- 
pose, but  less  harmfully.  His  error  in  all  that 
he  has  here  written  is  profound !  and  is  injuri- 
ous, not  merely  to  General  Jackson,  to  whom 
his  mistakes  apply,  but  to  the  national  charac- 
ter, made  up  as  it  is  of  the  acts  of  individuals ; 
and  which  character  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  cherish  and  exalt  in  all  that  is 
worthy,  and  to  protect  and  defend  from  all  un- 
just imputation.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I 
marked  this  passage  in  Do  Tocqueville  for  re- 
futation as  soon  as  his  book  appeared,  and  took 
steps  to  make  the  contradiction  (so  far  as  the 
alleged  robbery  and  cheating  of  the  ludians  was 
concerned)  authentic  and  complete,  and  as  pub- 


lic and  durable  as  the  archives  of  the  govern, 
ment  its^Ul  In  this  sense  I  had  a  call  made  for 
a  f^l,  numerical,  chronological  and  ofiBdal  state- 
ment of  all  our  Indian  purchases,  from  the  be- 
gining  of  the  federal  government  in  1789  to  that 
day,  1840— tribe  by  tribe,  cession  by  cession, 
year  by  year— for  the  fifty  years  which  the  gov- 
emment  had  existed;  with  the  number  of  acRs 
acquired  at  each  cession,  and  the  amouut  paid 
for  each. 

The  call  was  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uai- 
ted  States,  and  answered  by  document  No.  616 
1st  session,  26th  Congress,  in  a  document  of 
thirteen  printed  tabular  pages,  and  authenticated 
by  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  President- 
Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War;  and  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire, 
From  this  document  it  appeared,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  paid  to  the  Indians  eightj-fiTe 
millions  of  dollars  for  land  purchases  up  to  the 
year  1840 !  to  which  five  or  six  millions  nuy 
be  added  for  purchases  since — say  ninety  mil- 
lions.   This  is  near  six  times  as  much  as  tiie 
United  States  gave    the  great  Napoleon  for 
Louisiana,  the  whole  of  it,  soil  and  jarisdiction- 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  all  three  of 
the  great  foreign  purchases — Louisiana,  Florida 
and  California — cost  us !  and  that  for  soil  alone 
and  for  so  much  as  would  only  be  a  fragment 
of  Louisiana  or  California.    Impressive  as  iliis 
statement  is  in  the  gross,  it  becomes  more  so  in 
the  detail,  and  when  applied  to  the  particular 
tribes  whose  imputed  sufferings  have  dravni  so 
mournful  a  picture  from  Mons.  de  Tocqueville. 
These  are  the  four  great  southern  tribes— Creeks, 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.    Applied 
to  them,  and  the  table  of  purchases  and  pay- 
ments   stands  thus:    To  the  Creek  Indians 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  for  twenty-fiw 
millions  of  acres ;  which  is  seven  millions  more 
than  was  paid  France  for  Louisiana,  and  seven- 
teen millions  more  than  was  paid  Spain  for  i 
Florida.    To  the  Choctaws,  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (besides    reserved  tracts),  for  I 
twenty  milFions  of  acres,  being  three  millions 
more  than  was  paid  for  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
To  the  Cherokees,  for  eleven  millions  of  acres, 
was  paid  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the 
exact  price  of  Louisana  or  California    To  tiu 
Chickasaws,  the  whole  net  amount  for  which 
this  country  sold  under  the  land  system  of  the  I 
United  States,  and  by  the  United  States  Id 
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I  the  aichiveB  of  the  govern, 
kia  sense  I  had  a  call  made  foi 
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fflcers  three  millions  of  dollars  for  six  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  acres,  being  the  way 
the  nation  chose  to  dispose  of  it.  Here  are 
fifty-six  millions  to  four  tribes,  leaving  tliirty 
millions  to  go  to  the  small  tribes  whose  names 
are  unknown  to  history,  and  which  it  is  probable 
the  writer  on  American  democracy  had  never 
heard  of  when  sketching  the  picture  of  their 
fancied  oppressions. 

I  will  attend  to  the  case  of  these  small  re- 
mote tribes,  and  say  that,  besides  their  propor- 
tion of  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  they  received  a  kind  of  compensation 
suited  to  their  condition,  and  intended  to  induct 
them  into  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.    Of 
these  I  will  give  one  example,  drawn  from  a 
treaty  with  the  Osages,  in  1839 ;  and  which  was 
only  in  addition  to  similar  benefits  to  the  same 
tribe,  in  previous  treaties,  and  which  were  ex- 
tended to  all  the  tribes  which  were  in  the  hunt- 
ing state.    These  benefits  were,  to  these  Osages, 
twobljicksmith's  shops,  with  four  blacksmiths, 
with  five  hundred  pounds  of  iron  and  sixty 
pounds  of  steel  annually;  a  grist  and  a  saw 
mill,  with  millers  for  the  same ;  1,000  cows  and 
calves;  two  thousand  breeding  swine;  1,000 
ploughs ;  1,000  sets  of  horse-gear ;  1,000  axes ; 
1 000  hoes ;  a  house  each  for  ten  chiefs,  costing 
t^o  hundred  dollars  apiece ;  to  furnish  these 
chiefs  with  six  good  wagons,  sixteen   carts, 
tffcnty-eight  yokes  of  oxen,  with  yokes  and 
log-chain;  to  pay  all  claims  for  injuries  com- 
mitted by  the  tribe  on  the  white  people,  or  on 
other  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  to  purchase  their  reserved  lands  at  two 
dollars  per  acre ;  three  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
imburse that  sum  for  so  much  deducted  from 
their  annuity,  in  1825,  for  property  taken  from 
the  whites,  and  since  returned ;  and,  finally, 
three  chousand  dollars  more  for  an  imputed 
wrongfiil  withholding  of  that  amount,  for  the 
same  reason,  in  the  annuity  payment  of  the 
year  1829.    In  previous  treaties,  had  been  given 
seed  ijTains,  and  seed  vegetables,  with  fruit  seeds 
and  frfit  trees ;  domestic  fowls ;    laborers  to 
plough  up  their  ground  and  to  make  their  fences, 
to  raise  crops  and  to  save  them,  and  teach  the 
Indians  how  to  farm ;  with  spinning,  weaving, 
ind  sewing  implements,  and  persons  to  show 
their  use.   Now,  all  this  was  in  one  single  trea- 
ty, with  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  which  had  been 
largely  provided  for  in  the  same  way  in  six  dif- 


ferent previous  treaties !  And  all  the  rude  tribes 
— those  in  the  hunting  state,  or  just  emerging 
from  it — were  provided  for  in  the  same  manner, 
the  object  of  the  United  Stajtes  being  to  train 
them  to  agriculture  and  pasturage— to  conduct 
them  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural state ;  and  for  that  purpose,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  benefits,  are  to  be  added  the 
support  of  schools,  the  encouragement  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  small  annual  contribution  to 
religious  societies  who  take  charge  of  their  civ-  > 
ilization. 

Besides  all  this,  the  government  keeps  up  a 
large  establishment  for  the  special  care  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  management  of  their  affairs ;  a 
special  bureau,  presided  over  by  a  commissioner 
at  Washington  City ;  superintendents  in  diifer- 
ent  districts ;  agents,  sub-agents,  and  interpret- 
ers, resident  with  the  tribe;  and  all  charged 
with  seeing  to  their  rights  and  interests — seeing 
that  the  laws  are  observed  towards  them ;  that 
no  injuries  are  done  them  by  the  whites ;  that 
none  but  licensed  traders  go  among  them ;  that 
nothing  shall  be  bought  from  them  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  comfort,  nor  any  thing  sold  to 
them  which  may  be  to  their  detriment.    Among 
the  prohibited  articles  are  spirits  of  all  kinds ; 
and  so  severe  arc  the  penalties  on  this  head,  that 
forfeit"  re  of  the  license,  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
cargo      goods,  forfeiture  of  the  penalty  of  the 
bond,  and  inunediate  suit  in  the  nearest  federal 
court  for  its  recovery,  expulsion  from  the  Indian 
country,  and  disability  for  ever  to  acquire  another 
license,  immediately  follow  every  breach  of  the 
laws  for  the  introduction  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  any  kind  of  spirits.    How  unfortunate, 
then,  in  M.  do  Tocqueville  to  Mrrite,  that  kegs 
of  brandy  are  spread  before  the  Indians  to  in- 
duce them  to  sell  their  lands !    How  unfortunate 
in  representing  these  purchases  to  be  made  in 
exchange  for  woollen  garments,  glass  necklaces, 
tinr,el  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses ! 
What  a  picture  this  assertion  of  his  makes  by 
the  side  of  the  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars  at 
that  time  actually  paid  to  those  Indians  for  their 
lands,  and  the  long  and  large  list  of  agricultural 
articles  and  implements— long  and  large  list  of 
domestic  animals  and  fowls— the  ample  supplv 
of  mills  and  shops,  with  mechanics  to  work 
them  and  teach  their  use— the  provisions  for 
schools  and  missionaries,  for  building  fences  and 
houses— which  are  found  in  the  Osage  treaty 
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quoted,  and  which  are  to  bo  found,  more  or  le&s, 
in  every  treaty  with  every  tribe  emerging  from 
the  hunter  state.  The  fact  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  made  it  a  fixed 
policy  to  cheiish  and  protect  the  Indians,  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  turn  them  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life ;  and  great  is  the  wrong 
and  injury  which  the  mistake  of  this  writer  has 
done  to  our  national  character  abroad,  in  repre- 
senting the  United  States  as  cheating  and  rob- 
bing these  children  of  the  forest. 

But  Mons.  do  Tocqueville  has  quoted  names 
and  documents,  and  particular  instances  of  im- 
position upon  Indians,  to  justify  his  picture ;  and 
in  doing  so  has  committed  the  mistakes  into 
which  a  stranger  and  sojourner  may  easily  fall. 
Ho  cites  the  report  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Cass, 
and  makes  a  wrong  application — an  inverted  ap- 
plication— of  what  they  reported.  They  were 
speaking  .of  the  practices  of  disorderly  persons 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  their  skins  and 
furs.  They  were  reporting  to  the  government 
an  abuse,  for  correction  and  punishment.  They 
were  not  speaking  of  United  States  commission- 
ers, treating  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  but  of 
individual  traders,  violating  the  laws.  They 
were  themselves  those  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents of  Indian  affairs,  and  governors  of 
Territories,  one  for  the  northwest,  in  Michigan, 
the  other  for  the  fiir  west,  in  Missouri ;  and  both 
noted  for  their  justice  and  humanity  to  the  In- 
dians, and  for  their  long  and  careful  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  within  their  respective 
superin tendencies.  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  has 
quoted  their  words  correctly,  but  with  the  comi- 
cal blunder  of  reversing  thoir  application,  and 
applying  to  the  commissioners  themselves,  in 
their  land  negotiations  for  the  government,  the 
cheateries  which  they  were  denouncing  to  the 
government,  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  lawless 
traders.  This  was  the  comic  blunder  of  a 
stranger :  yet  this  is  to  appear  as  Amcrichn  his- 
tory in  Europe,  and  to  bo  translated  into  our 
own  language  at  home,  and  commended  in  a  pre- 
face and  notes. 


CHAPTER    CLV. 

BECI8I0N  OP  THE  TKEA8URY  CIECUUE. 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  Senato 
and  the  organization  of  the  body,  Mr.  E\rin» 
of  Ohio,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
joint  resolution  to  rescind  the  treasury  circular' 
and  on  hearing  the  notice,  Mr.  Benton  made  it 
known  that  he  would  oppose  the  resolution  at 
the  second  reading — a  step  seldom  resorted  to 
except  when  the  measure  to  be  so  opposed 
is  deemed  too  flagrantly  wrong  to  be  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  rejection  in  the  usual  forms  of 
legislation.  The  debate  came  on  promptly  and 
upon  the  lead  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in 
a  prepared  and  well-considered  speech,  in  which 
he  said : 

"  This  extraordinary  paixsr  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  11th  of  ,Tuiv 
last,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  receivers  tu'  5 
public  money  in  the  several  land  offices  in  the 
United  States,  directing  them,  af^er  the  I5th  of 
Auguet  then  next,  to  receive  in  payment  for 
public  lands  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  anij 
certificates  of  deposits,  slgred  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  savinir  in  favor  of 
actual  settlers,  and  bona  fide  residents  in  the 
State  in  which  the  land  happened  to  lie.  This 
saving  was  for  a  limited  time,  and  expires,  I 
think,  to-morrow.  The  professed  object  of  tiis 
order  was  to  check  the  speculations  in  public 
lands ;  to  check  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper 
in  the  West,  and  to  increase  the  specie  cnrrencv 
of  the  country ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure was  supported,  or  pretended  to  be  .support- 
ed, by  the  opinions  of  members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  branch  of  Congre-ss.  But,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  in  detail  this  paper,  its  chanc- 
ter,  and  its  consequences,  I  will  briefly  advert 
to  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  it  f.xv.  I 
am  confident,  and  I  believe  I  can  make  the  thin" 
manifest,  that  the  avowed  objects  were  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  leading  objects  for  which  this 
onler  was  framed  ;  they  may  have  influenced  the 
minds  of  some  who  advised  it,  but  those  who  | 
planned,  and  those  who  at  last  virtually  aa- 
cuted  it,  were  governed  by  other  and  diilcrcnt  | 
motives,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  explain.  It 
was  foreseen,  prior  to  tlie  cominenccmcntofthe  i 
last  session  of  Congress,  that  there  would  be  j 
very  largo  surplus  of  money  in  the  public  trea- 
sury beyond  the  wants  of  the  country  for  ill 
their  reasonable  expenditures.  It  was  also  well 
understood  that  tho  land  bill,  or  some  othei  I 
measure  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  wor'.j-l 
be  again  presented  to  Congress;  and,if  tbetnx  | 
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dition  of  the  public  sentiment  were  knovm 
*a  understood,  that  its  distribution,  in  some 
*""  or  other,  would  be  demanded  by  the  ooun- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been 
^"^prmined  by  the  party,  and  some  of  those  who 
!*  with  it  thoroughly,  that  the  money  should 
main  where  it  was  in  the  deposit  banks,  so 
J?"i'  it  could  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  the  exe- 
tive    This  order  grew  out  of  the  contest  to 
1  ch  I  liave  referred.    It  was  issued  not  by 
r»,^  advice  of  Congress  or  under  the  sanction  of 
vlaw    It  was  delayed  until  Congress  wr.s 
foirlv  out  of  the  city,  and  all  possibilit)  of  int«- 
wnco  by  legislation  was  removed;  and  then 
«me  forth  this  new  and  last  expedient.    It  was 
f-own  that  these  funds,  received  for  public 
i,nds  had  become  a  chief  source  of  revenue,  and 
rmav  have  occurred  to  some  that  the  passage 
nf  a  treasury  order  of  this  kind  would  have  a 
Ldencv  to  embarrass  the  country ;  and  as  the 
K    for  the  regulation  of  the  deposits  had  just 
al^ed  the  public  might  bo  brought  to  believe 
^  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  order 


los  the  effect  of  the  distribution  bill.    It  has, 
indeed  happened,  that  this  scheme  has  failed; 
Ve  public  understand  it  rightly,  but  that  was 
int  bv  any  means  cfertain  at  the  time  the  mea- 
•8  was  devised.    It  was  not  then  foreseen  that 
'si     '   people  would  as  generally  see  through  the 
^'^       afrivance  as  it  has  since  been  found  that  they 
do  There  may  have  been  various  other  motives 
ffliich  led  to  the  measure.    Many  minds  were 
nrobablyto  be  consulted;  for  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  step  like  this  was  taken  without 
consultotion,  and  guided  by  the  will  of  a  single 
individual  alone.    That  is  not  the  w4y  m  which 
these  things  are  done.     No  doubt  one  effect 
honed  for  by  some  was,  that  a  check  would  be 
out  to  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.    The  ope- 
ration of  the  order  would  naturally  be,  to  raise 
the  price  of  land  by  raising  the  price  of  the  cui-- 
rency  in  which  it  was  to  be  paid  for.  But,  while 
this  would  be  the  effect  on  small  buyers,  those 
who  purchased  on  a  large  scale  would  be  ena- 
bled to  sell  at  an  advance  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  over  V  hat  would  have  been  given  if  the 
['nitcd  States  lands  had  been  ojKsn  to  purchasers 
in  the  ordinary  way.    Those  who  had  borrowed 
money  of  the  deposit  banks  and  paid  it  out  for 
lands  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  sales  to 
adrantage;  and  by  means  of  such  sales  make 
payment  to  the  banks  who  found  it  necessary 
to  call  in  their  large  loans,  in  order  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  deposit  bill.    The  order,  tLere- 
fore  was  likely  to  operate  to  the  common  benefit 
of  tie  deposit  banks  and  the  great  land  dealers, 
while  it  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  obnoxioua 
deposit  bill.    There  may  have  been  yet  another 
motive  actuating  some  of  those  who  devised  this 
Older.  There  was  danger  that  the  deposit  banks, 
when  called  upon  to  refund  the  public  treasure. 
1  be  unable  to  do  it :  indeed,  it  was  said 


lect  the  specie  of  the  country  into  the  land  of- 
fices, whence  it  would  immediately  go  into  the 
deposit  banks,  and  would  prove  an  acceptable 
aid  to  them  while  making  the  transfers  required 
by  law.  These  seem  to  me  to  have  been  among 
the  real  r.otives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
that  order." 

Mr.  Ewing  then  argued  at  length  against  the 
legality  of  the  treasury  circular,  quoting  the 
joint  resolution  of  1816,  and  insisting  that  its 
provisions  had  been  violated ;  also  insisting  on 
the  largeness  of  the  surplus,  and  that  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  much  larger  than  was  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration;  which 
latter  assertion  was  in  fact  true,  because  the 
appropriations  for  the  public  service  (the  bills 
for  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
members)  had  been  kept  off  tiU  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  could  not  be  used ;  and  so  left 
some  fifteen  millions  in  the  treasury  of  appro- 
priate i  money  which  fell  under  the  terms  of  the 
deposit  act,  and  became  divisible  as  surplus. 
Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr.  Ewing,  saying : 


1  would  »~  »u- — - 

on  this  floor  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
distribution  bill  would  be  to  break  those  banks. 
Now  tius  treasury  order  would  operate  to  col- 


"  In  the  first  of  these  objects  the  present 
movement  is  twin  brother  to  the  famous  reso- 
lution of  1833,  but  without  its  boldness ;  for 
that  resolution  declared  its  object  upon  its  face, 
while  this  one  eschews  specification,  and  insidi- 
ously seeks  a  judgment  of  condemnation  by  in- 
ference and  argument.    In  the  second  of  these 
objects  every  body  will  recognize  the  great  de- 
sign of  the  second  branch  of  the  same  famous 
resolution  of  1833,  which,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
clearly  went  to  the  establishment  of  the  paper 
system,  and  its  supremacy  over  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   The  present  movement,  therefore,  is 
a  second  edition  of  the  old  one,  but  a  lame  and 
impotent  affair  compared  to  that.   Then,  we  had 
a  magnificent  panic ;  now,  nothing  but  a  misera- 
ble starveling!    For  though  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced, early  in  November,  that  the  mjeting 
of  Congress  was  the  time  for  the  new  distress 
to  become  intense,  yet  we  are  two  week;?  deep 
in  the  session,  and  no  distress  memorial,  no  dis- 
tress deputation,  no  distress  committees,  to  tins 
hour !    Nothing,  in  fact,  in  that  line,  but  the 
distress  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ewing] ;  so  that  the  new  panic  of  183G  has  all 
the  signs  of  being  a  lean  and  slender  affair— a 
mere  church-mouse  concern — a  sort  of  dwarf- 
ish, impish  imitation  of  the  gigantic  spectre  which 
stalked  through  the  land  in  1833." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  that  this  subaltern 
and  Lilliputian  panic  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  managers,  with 
its  gigantic  brother  of  1833-'34 ;  and  quoted  from 
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a  published  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  November 
preceding,  and  a  public  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  month  of  September  precedin<^,  in  which 
they  gave  out  the  programme  for  the  institution 
of  the  little  panic ;  .uid  the  proceeding  against 
the  President  for  violating  V.e  laws ;  and  against 
the  treasury  order  itself  as  the  cause  of  the  new 
distress.    Mr.  Biddle  in  his  publication  said : 
"  Our  pecuniary  condition  seems  to  be  a  atrango 
anomaly.    When  Congress  adjourned,  it  left 
the  country  witu  abundant  crops,  and  high 
prices  for  them — with  every  branch  of  industry 
flourishing,  and  with  more  specie  than  we  ever 
had  before — with  all  the  elements  of  universal 
prosperity.    None  of  these  have  undergone  the 
slightest  change ;  yet,  after  a  few  months,  Con- 
gress will  re-assemble,  and  find  the  whole  coun- 
try suffering  intense  pecuniary  distress.    The 
occasion  of  this,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  will  oc- 
cupy our  thoughts.    In  n\y  judgment,  the  main 
cause  of  it  is  the  mismanagement  of  the  reve- 
nue— mismanagement  in  two  respects :  the  mode 
of  executing  the  distribution  law,  and  the  order 
requiring  specie  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
lands — an  act  which  seems  to  rae  a  .most  wan- 
ton abuse  of  power,  if  not  a  flagrant  usurpation. 
The  remedy  follows  the  causes  of  the  evils.  The 
first  measure  of  relief,  therefore,  should  be  the 
instant  repeal  of  the  treasury  order  requiring 
specie  for  lands ;  the  second,  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  system  to  execute  the  distribution  law. 
These  measures  would  restore  confidence  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  repose  in  at  least  as 
many  days.   If  the  trewury  will  not  adopt  them 
voluntarily.  Congress  should  immediately  com- 
mand it."    This  was  the  recommendation,  or 
mandate,  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  still  acting  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  power  even  in  its  new  trans- 
formation, and  keeping  an  eye  upon  that  dis- 
tribution which  Congress  pff-ised  as  a  deposit, 
which  he  had  recommended  as  raising  the  price 
of  the  State  stocks  held  by  the  bank ;  and  the 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  which  he  considers  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  new 
distress.    Mr.  Clay  in  his  Lexington  speech  had 
taken  the  same  grounds ;  and  speaking  of  the 
continued  tampering  with  the  currency  by  the 
administration,  went  on  to  say : 

"One  rash,  lawless,  and  crude  experiment 
succeeds  another.  He  considered  the  late  trea- 
«ury  order,  by  whi  ch  all  payments  for  public  lands 


were  to  be  in  specie,  with  one  exception  for 
short  duration,  a  most  ill-advised,  illegal  La 
pmicious  measure.  In  principle  it  was  wron 
m  practice  it  will  fiivor  the  very  speculati^ 
which  it  professes  to  endeavor  to  suppres" 
The  officer  who  issued  it,  as  if  conscious  of  ih 
obnoxious  character,  shelters  himself  behind  th 
name  of  the  President.  But  the  President  and 
Secretary  had  uo  right  to  promulgate  any  such 
order.  The  law  admits  of  no  such  discrimin^ 
tion.  If  the  resolution  of  the  30th  of  April 
1816,  continued  in  operation  (and  the  adminis' 
tration  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  thedci 
posits,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  relies  upon 
it  as  in  full  force),  it  gave  the  Secretary  no  such 
discretion  as  he  has  exercised.  That  resolution 
required  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  might 
deem  necessary, '  to  cause,  as  soon  as  nay  be 
all  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  ac- 
cruing or  becoming  payable  to  the  United  States 
to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  treasury  notes,  or  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  by  law  pro. 
vided  and  declared,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which 
are  payable  and  paid  on  demand,  in  said  ]m\ 
currency  of  the  United  States.'  This  resolution 
was  restrictive  and  prohibitory  upon  the  Secre. 
tary  only  as  to  the  notes  of  banks  not  redeem- 
able in  specie  on  demand.  As  to  all  such  note?, 
he  was  forbidden  to  receive  them  from  and  after 
the  20th  of  February,  1817.  As  to  the  notes 
of  banks  which  were  payable  and  paid  on  dfr 
mand  in  specie,  the  resolution  was  not  merely 
permissive,  it  was  compulsory  and  mandatory, 
He  was  bound,  and  is  yet  bound,  to  receive 
them,  until  Congress  interfere." 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Ewing,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  considered  them  all  as  identi- 
cal, and  properly  answered  in  the  lump,  without, 
special  reference  to  the  co-operating  assailants. 
On  the  point  of  the  alleged  illegality  of  the 
treasury  order,  he  produced  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  181C  under  which  it  was  done ;  and  then 
said: 

"  This  is  the  law,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  right  of  selection  which  it  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Four  differ- 
ent media  are  mentioned  in  which  the  revenue 
may  bo  collected,  and  the  Secretary  is  made 
the  actor,  the  agent,  and  the  power,  by  which 
the  collection  is  to  be  effected.  He  is  tu 
do  it  in  one,  or  in  another.  He  may  choose 
several,  or  all, '  or  two,  or  one.  All  are  in 
the  disjunctive.  No  two  are  joined  together, 
but  all  are  disjoined,  and  presented  to  him  in- 
dividually and  separately.  It  is  clearly  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  to  order  the  collections 
to  bo  made  in  either  of  the  four  media  mention- 
ed.   That  the  resolution  is  not  mandatory  in 
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fcvor  of  any  one  of  the  four,  is  obvious  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  are  mentioned.    They  were  to  be 
received  as  then  provided  for  by  law ;  for  the 
iMuk  charter  had  then  just  passed ;  and  the  14th 
section  had  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
notes  of  this  institution  until  Congress,  by  law 
should  direct  otherwise.    The  right  of  the  in- 
stitution to  deliver  its  notes  in  payment  of  the 
revenue,  was  anterior  to  this  resolution,  and  al- 
ways held  under  that  14th  section,  never  under 
this  joint  resolution,  and  when  that  section  was 
repealed  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  that 
rigiit  was  admitted  to  be  gone,  and  has  never 
been  claimed  since.    The  words  of  the  Uw  are 
clear;  the  practice  under  it  has  been  uniform 
and  uninterrupted  from  the  date  of  its  passage 
to  the  present  day.    For  twenty  years,  and  un- 
der three  Presidents,  all  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  have  acted  alike.    Each  has  made  se- 
lections, permitting  the  notes  of  some  specie- 
paying  banks    to  be  receivedj  and  forbidding 
others.    Mr.  Crawford  did  it  m  numerous  in- 
stances ;  and  fierce  and  universal  as  were  the 
attacks  upon  that  eminent  patriot,  during  the 
presidential  canvass  of  182-t,  no  human  bemg 
ever  thought  of  charging  him  with  illegality  in 
this  respect.    Mr.  Rush  twice  made  similar  se- 
lections, during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  no  one,  either  in  the  same  cabinet  with  him, 
or  out  of  the  cabinet  against  him,  ever  complain- 
ed of  it.    For  twenty  years  the  practice  has 
been  uniform ;  and  every  citizen  of  the  West 
knows  that  that  practice  was  the  general,  though 
not  universal,  exclusion  of  the  Western  specie- 
pacing  bank  paper  from  the  Western  land  offices. 
This  every  man  in  the  West  knows,  and  knows 
that  that  general  exclusion  continued  down  to 
the  day  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  depository  of  the  public  moneys. 
It  was  that  event  which  opened  the  door  to  the 
receivability  of  State  bank  paper  which  has 
since  heen  enjoyed." 
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Havmg  vmdicated  the  treasury  order  from 
the  charge  of  illegality,  Mr.  Benton  took  up  the 
head  of  the  new  distress,  and  said : 

"  The  news  of  all  this  approaching  calamity 
was  given  out  in    advance  in  the  Kentucky 
speech  and  the  Philadelphia  letter,  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  the  fact  of  its  positive  advent 
and  actual  presence  was  Touched  by  the  senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewing]  on  the  last  day  that  the 
Senate  was  in  session.    I  do  not  permit  myself 
(said  Mr.  B.)  to  bandy  contradictory  assevera- 
tions and  debatable  assertions  across  tins  floor. 
I  choose  rather  to  make  an  issue,  and  to  test 
assertion  by  the  application  of  evidence.    In  this 
my  I  will  proceed  at  present.    I  will  take  the 
I  letter  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
|.  States  as  being  official  in  this  case,  and  most  au- 
i  thoritative  in  the  distress  department  of  this  com- 
j  bined  movement  against  President  Jackson.  Ho 
j  umounoes.  in  November,  the  forthcommg  of  the 


rngSoMSi''^'"'?''i  and  after  ch..^- 
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Mr  Benton  then  read  Mr.  Biddle's  description 
of  the  new  distress,  which,  in  his  publiition 
was  awful  and  appalling,  but  which,  CJTZ 
nowhere  viable  except  in  the  Icc^litieTl:" 
he  bank  had  power  to  make  IS  It  was  a  pi" 
ture  of  woe  and  ruin,  but  not  without  hope  and 
remedy  :f  Congress  followed  his  directioS! ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  thus  instructed  the  country 
thaTl.  r-,""''  Promisedhis  co-operation- 
that  of  the  bank-in  theoverthrow  of  President 
Jackson,  and  his  successor, Mr.  VanBuren  (for 
that  IS  what  he  meant  m  this  passage) : 
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This  ple^..e  of  aid  in  a  struggle  with  the  gov- 
ernment was  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the 
movements  then  going  on  to  produce  the  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  all  the  banks 
which  saluted  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  first  quarter  of  its  existence,  and 
was  intended  to  produce  it  in  its  first  month. 
Considering  specie  payments  as  the  only  safety 
of  the  country,  and  foreseeing  the  general  bank 
explosions,  chiefly  contrived  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  re-appear  in  the 
ruin,  and  claim  its  re-establishment  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  itself  and  its  confed- 
erates created,  Mr.  Benton  said  : 

"There  is  no  safety  for  the  federal  revenues 
but  in  the  total  exclusion  of  local  paper,  and 
that  from  every  branch  of  the  rcvenue-customs 
lands,  and  post  office.  There  is  no  safety  for 
the  national  finances  but  in  the  constitutional 
medium  of  gold  and  silver.  After  forty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  paper  money, 
we  have  approached  the  confines  of  the  consti- 
tutional medium.  Seventy-five  millions  of  specie 
m  the  country,  with  the  prospect  of  annual  in- 
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crease  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  for  tho  next  four 
years ;  three  branch  mints  to  con)mence  next 
spring,  and  the  complete  :  ntion  of  the  gold 
currency;  announce  tho  ess  of  President 
Jackson's  great  measures  the  reform  of  the 
curreiwy  and  vindicate  th(!  constitution  from  the 
libel  of  having  prescribed  an  impracticable  cur' 
roncy.  The  success  is  complete ;  and  there  is 
no  way  to  thwart  it,  but  to  put  down  the  treasi- 
ury  order,  and  to  re-open  the  public  lands  to  the 
inundation  of  paper  money.  Of  this,  it  is  not 
to  be  dissembled,  there  is  great  danger.  Four 
deeply  interested  classes  are  at  work  to  do  it — 
speculators,  local  banks,  United  States  Bank, 
,  and  politicians  out  of  power.  Thojr  may  succeed, 
but  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not  despair.  The  dark- 
est hour  of  night  is  just  before  tho  break  of  dar ; 
and,  through  the  gloom  ahead,  he  saw  the  bright 
vision  of  the  constitutional  currency  erect,  ra- 
diant, and  victorious.  Through  regulation,  or 
explosion,  success  must  eventually  come.  If  re- 
form measures  go  on,  gold  and  silver  will  be 
gradually  and  temperately  restored ;  if  reform 
measures  are  stopped,  then  tho  paper  system 
runs  riot,  and  explodes  from  its  own  expansion. 
Then  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  will  exult 
in  the  catastrophe,  and  claim  its  own  re-estab- 
lishment, as  the  only  adequate  regulator  of  the 
local  banks.  Then  it  will  be  said  the  specie  ex- 
periment has  failed !  But  no ;  tho  contrary  will 
be  known,  that  the  specie  experiment  has  not 
failed,  but  it  was  put  down  by  tho  voice  and 
power  of  the  interested  classes,  and  must  be  put 
up  again  by  the  voice  and  power  of  the  disinter- 
ested community." 

This  was  uttered  in  December  1836:  in  April 
1837  it  was  history. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  replied  to  Mr. 
Benton ;  and  said : 

"The  senator  from  Missouri  had  exhibited  a 
table,  the  results  of  which  ho  had  pressed  with 
a  very  triumphant  air.  Was  it  exti-aordinary 
that  the  deposit  banks  should  be  strengthened? 
The  effect  of  the  order  went  directly  to  sustain 
them.  But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  banks  of  the  country.  Under  this  order, 
all  the  specie  was  collected  and  carried  into  their 
vaults :  an  operation  which  went  to  disturb  and 
embarrass  the  general  circulation  of  tho  country, 
and  to  produce  that  pecuniary  difficulty  which 
was  felt  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  Mr.  C. 
did  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  judge  how 
far  the  whole  of  this  distress  was  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  the  treasury  order,  but  of 
this  at  least  he  was  very  sure,  through  a  great 
part  of  tho  AVestem  country,  it  was  universally 
attributed  to  that  cause.  The  senator  from 
Missouri  supposed  that  the  order  had  produced 
no  part  of  this  pressure.  If  not,  he  would  ask 
what  it  had  produced  ?  Had  it  increased  the 
specie  in  the  country  ?  Had  it  increased  the 
specie  in  actual  and  general  circulation?  If  it 
liad  done  no  evil,  what  good  had  it  done '?  This, 


ho  believed  was  as  yet  undiscovered.  So  far  u 
it  had  operated  "t  all,  it  had  been  to  derann 
tho  state  of  the  c- .  *«ncy,  and  to  give  it  a  dir^ 
tion  inverse  to  the  course  of  business.  The 
honorable  senator,  however,  coidd  not  see  hon 
moving  money  across  a  street  could  operate  to 
affect  the  currency ;  and  seemed  to  suppose  that 
moving  money  from  west  to  east,  or  from  east 
to  west,  would  have  as  little  effect  Money 
however,  if  left  to  itself,  would  always  moTeac^ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business  trans- 
actions. This  course  might  indeed  be  disturbed 
for  a  time,  but  it  would  be  like  forcing  the  needle 
away  from  the  pole :  you  might  turn  it  round 
and  round  as  often  as  you  pleased,  but,  left  to 
itselfj  it  would  still  settle  at  the  north.  Our 
great  commercial  cities  were  the  natural  reposi- 
tories where  money  centred  and  settled.  There 
it  was  wanted,  and  it  was  more  valuable  if  ]^ 
there  than  if  carried  into  the  interior.  Any  in- 
telligent business  man  in  the  West  would  rather 
have  money  paid  him  for  a  debt  in  New-York 
than  at  his  own  door.  It  was  worth  more  to 
him.  If,  then,  specie  was  forced,  by  treasury 
tactics,  to  take  a  direction  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  business,  and  to  move  from  east  to 
west,  the  operation  would  be  beneficial  to  none, 
injurious  to  all.  It  was  not  in  the  powerof  gov- 
ernment to  keep  it  in  a  false  direction  or  posi- 
tion. Specie  was  in  exile  whenever  it  was  forced 
out  of  that  place  where  business  called  for  it. 
Such  an  operation  did  no  real  good.  It  vu  i 
forced  movement  and  was  soon  overcome  by  the 
natural  course  of  things. 

"  Mr.  C.  was  well  aware  that  men  might  tie 
deluded  and  mystified  on  this  subject,  and  that 
while  the  delusion  lasted,  this  treasury  order 
might  be  held  np  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  a 
sphndid  arrangement  in  finance;  but  it  was 
only  like  the  natural  rainbow,  which  owed  its 
very  existence  to  tho  mist  in  which  it  had  its 
being  The  moment  the  atmosphere  was  clear, 
its  br  ght  colors  vanished  from  the  view.  So  it 
would  be  with  this  matter.  The  specie  of  the 
country  must  resume  its  natural  course.  Man 
might  as  well  escape  from  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  their  natun^,  as  from  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned the  movements  of  finance :  and  the  maa 
who  professed  to  reverse  or  dispense  with  i 
one  was  no  greater  quack  than  he  who  made 
the  same  professions  with  regard  to  the  other. 

'"But  it  was  said  to  be  the  distribution  bill 
which  hod  done  all  the  mischief;  and  Mr.  C. 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  manner  in  whicl 
the  government  had  attempted  to  carry  thai 
law  into  effect  might  in  part  have  furnished  the 
basis  for  such  a  supposition.  He  had  no  douhi 
that  the  pecuniary  evils  of  the  country  had  \m 
aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  this  had 
been  done." 

Mr.  Webster  also  replied  to  Mr.  Benton,  in  an 
elaborate  speech,  in  which,  before  ai^uing  tin 
legal  question,  he  said : 
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S  escape  from  the  physica  necos.. 

ir  natunVas  fro"  *^"^  '''^'  tt  ^'"  1 
moveraeAts  of  finance:  and  the  man 
Et™  reverse  or  dispense  with  the 
Ifp^ater  quack  than  he  who  made 
Inrofessions  with  regard  to  the  othe 
fwas  sSd  to  be  the  distribution  b 
d  done  all  the  mischief;  and  Mr.  . 
to  admit  that  the  manner mwc 
■nment  had  attempted  to  carry  thai 
Xt  might  in  partW  [urnishe^t  e 
rsuch  ^supposition.    He  had  no  doubt 
Wcuntary  evils  of  the  country  had  bm, 

fo." 

Lter  also  replied  to  Mr.  Bcnton,toa»  I 

I  speech,  in  which,  before  argumgthf  I 

Istion,  he  said : 


uThe  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  objects  even  to  giving  the  resolution  to 
rescind  a  second  reading.  He  avails  himself  of 
his  right,  though  it  be  not  according  to  general 
oractice,  to  arrest  the  progress'  of  the  measure 
»t  its  first  stage.  This,  at  least,  is  open,  bold, 
and  manly  warfare.  The  honorable  member,  in 
big  elaborate  speech,  founds  his  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  and  his  support  of  the  treasury 
order  on  those  general  principles  respecting 
currency  which  he  is  known  to  entertain,  and 
which  he  has  maintained  for  many  years.  His 
opinions  some  of  us  regard  as  altogether  ultra 
^d  impracticable ;  looking  to  a  state  of  things 
not  desirable  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  practica- 
ye'  and,  if  it  were  desirable,  as  being  far  be- 
''  the  power  of  this  government  to  bring 


about. 

"The  honorable  member  has  manifested  much 
rerseverance  and  abundant  labor,  most  undoubt- 
edly in  support  of  his  opinions ;  he  is  under- 
Btooi  also,  to  have  had  countenance  from  high 
places ;  and  what  new  hopes  of  success  the  pre- 
sent moment  holds  out  to  him,  I  am  not  able  to 
judge,  but  we  shall  probably  soon  see.    It  is  pre- 
cisely on  these  general  and  long-known  opinions 
that  he  rests  his  support  of  the  treasury  order. 
A  question,  therefore,  is  at  once  raised  between 
the  gentleman's  principles  and  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  and  the  principles  and 
opinions  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  the 
country,  and  which  are,  and  have  been,  entirely 
opposite  to  his.    That  question  is  now  about  to 
be  put  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate.    In  the  pro- 
gress and  by  the  termination  of  this  discussion, 
ffc  shall  learn  whether  the  gentleman's  senti- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  prevail,  so  far,  at  least. 
IS  the  Senate  is  concerned.    The  country  will 
rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  see  some  declaration  of  the 
opmions  of  Congress  on  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  is  so  well  cal- 
culated, by  its  perpetual  agitation,  to  disquiet 
and  disturb  the  confidence  of  society. 

"ffe  are  now  fast  approaching  the  day  when 
one  administration  goes  out  of  ofiice,  and  an- 
other is  to  come  in.  The  country  has  an  inte- 
rest in  learning,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the 
new  administration,  while  it  receives  the  power 
and  patronage,  is  to  inherit,  also,  the  topics  and 
the  projects  of  the  past ;  whether  it  is  to  keep 
up  the  avowal  of  the  same  objects  and  the  same 
schemes,  especially  in  regard  to  the  currency. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  is  prospective,  an  i, 
on  the  face  of  it,  perpetual.  Nothing  in  or 
about  it  gives  it  the  least  appearance  of  a  tem- 
prary  measure.  On  the  contrary,  its  terms 
imply  no  limitation  in  point  of  duration,  and  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  to  come  into  ope- 
ration shows  plainly  an  intention  of  making  it 
the  settled  and  permanent  policy  of  government. 
Indeed,  it  is  but  now  beginning  its  complete  ex- 
istence. It  is  only  five  or  six  days  since  its  full 
operation  lias  commenced.  Is  it  to  stand  as  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  rule  of  the  treasury, 
Dnder  the  administration  which  is  to  ensue  ? 


And  are  those  notions  of  an  exclusive  sped* 
currencv,  and  opposition  to  all  banks,  on  which 
it  18  defended,  to  be  espoused  and  maintained  by 
the  new  administration,  as  they  have  been  by  its 
predecessor  ?  These  are  questions,  not  of  men 
curiosity,  but  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
whole  country.  In  considering  this  order,  the 
flrat  thing  naturally  is,  to  look  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  it,  or  are  assigned  for  its  promulga- 
tion. And  these,  on  the  face  of  the  order  itsel£ 
are  declared  to  be  'complaints  which  have  been 
made  of  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopolies,  in 
the  purcha.se  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  aid 
which  is  said  to  be  given  to  eflect  these  objects, 
by  excessive  bank  credits,  and  dangerous,  if  not 
partial,  facilities  through  bank  drafts  and  bank 
deposits,  and  the  general  evil  influence  likely  to 
result  to  the  public  interest,  and  especially  the 
safety  of  the  great  amount  of  money  in  the  trea 
sury,  ,^Ji  i'ue  sound  conaiiion  of  the  currency 
of  the  country^from  the  further  exchange  of  the 
national  domain  in  this  manner,  and  chiefly  for 
bank  credits  and  paper  money.' 

"  This  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  cured  by 
this  order.    In  what  these  frauds  consist,  what 
are  the  monopolies  complained  of,  or  what  is 
precisely  intended  by  these  injurious  specu— 
tions,  we  are  not  informed.    All  is  left  on  the 
general  surmise  of  fraud,  speculation,  and  mono- 
poly.   It  is  not  avowed  or  intimated  that  the 
government  has  sustained  any  loss,  either  by 
the  receipt  of  the  bank  notes  which  proved  not 
to  be  equivalent  to  specie,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  evils, 
of  fraud,  speculation,  and  monopoly,  should  have 
become  so  enormous  and  so  notorious,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  as  to  require  this  executive  inter- 
ference for  their  suppression,  and  yet  that  they 
should  not  have  reached  such  a  height  as  to 
make  it  proper  to  lay  the  subject  before  Con- 
gress, although  Congress  remained  in  session 
until  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  order. 
And  what  makes  this  circumstance  still  more 
remarkable,  is  the  fact  that,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, at  the  commencement  of  the  same  session, 
the  President  had  spoken  of  the  rapid  sales  of 
the  public  lands  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
without  suggesting  that  any  danger  whatever 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  fraud,  speculation, 
or  monopoly.    His  words  were:  'Among  the 
evidences  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  not  the  least  gratifying,  is  that  afibrded 
by  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  which  amount,  in  the  present  year,  to  the 
unexpected  sum  of  eleven  millions.'    From  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  that  message,  down  to 
the  date  of  the  treasury  order,  there  had  not 
been  the  least  change,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  manner  of  receiv« 
ing  payment  for  the  public  lands.    Every  thing 
stood,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  as  it  had  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  December,  1835. 
How  so  different  a  view  of  things  happened  to 
be  taken  at  the  two  periods,  wo  may  be  able  to 
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letrn,  perhaps,  in  the  further  progress  of  this 
debate. 

"The  order  speaks  of  the  'evil  influence' 
likely  to  result  from  the  further  exchange  of  the 
public  lands  into  '  paper  money.'  Now,  this  is 
the  very  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. He  habitually  spciucs  of  the  notes  of  all 
banks,  however  solvent,  and  however  promptly 
their  notes  may  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  '  paper  money.'  The  Secretary  has  adopted 
the  honorable  member's  phrases,  and  he  speaks, 
too,  of  all  the  bank  notes  received  at  the  lana 
offices,  although  every  one  of  them  is  redeem- 
able in  specie,  on  demand,  but  as  so  much '  paper 
money.'  In  this  respect,  also,  sir,  I  hope  we 
may  know  more  as  we  grow  older,  and  be  able 
to  learn  whether,  in  times  to  come,  as  in  times 
recently  passed,  the  justly  obnoxious  and  odious 
character  of  'paper  money'  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  issues  of  all  the  banks  .,i  all  the  States, 
with  whatever  punctuality  they  redeem  their 
bills.  This  is  quite  new,  as  financial  language. 
By  paper  money,  in  its  obnoxious  sense,  I  under- 
stand paper  issues  on  credit  alone,  without  capi- 
tal, without  funds  assigned  for  its  payment,  rest- 
ing only  on  the  good  faith  and  the  future  ability 
of  those  who  issue  it.  Such  was  the  paper  mo- 
ney of  our  revolutionary  times ;  and  such,  per- 
haps, may  have  been  the  true  character  of  the 
paper  of  particular  institutions  since.  But  the 
notes  of  banks  of  competent  capitals,  limited  in 
amount  to  a  due  proportion  to  such  capitals, 
made  payable  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
always  so  paid  on  demand,  are  paper  money  in 
no  sense  but  one ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  made 
of  paper,  and  they  circulate  as  money.  And  it 
may  be  proper  enough  for  those  who  maintain 
that  nothing  should  so  circulate  but  gold  and 
silver,  to  denominate  such  bank  notes  'paper  mo- 
ney,' since  they  regard  them  but  as  paper  intrud- 
ers into  channels  which  should  flow  only  with 
gold  and  silver.  If  this  language  of  the  order 
is  authentic,  and  is  to  be  so  hereafter,  and  all 
bank  notes  are  to  be  regarded  and  stigmatized 
as  mere  'paper  money,'  the  sooner  the  country 
knows  it  the  better. 

"The  member  from  Missouri  charges  those 
who  wish  to  rescind  the  treasury  order  with 
two  objects :  first,  to  degrade  and  disgrace  the 
President ;  and,  next,  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tutional currency  of  the  coimtry.  For  my  own 
part,  sir,  I  denounce  nobody ;  I  seek  to  degrade 
or  disgrace  nobody.  Holding  the  order  illegal 
and  unwise,  I  shall  certainljr  vote  to  rescind  it ; 
and,  in  the  discliarge  of  this  duty,  I  hope  I  am 
not  expected  to  shrink  back,  lest  I  might  do 
something  which  might  call  in  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Secretary,  or  even  of  the  President 
And  I  hope  that  so  much  of  independence  as 
may  be  manifested  by  free  discussion  and  an 
honest  vote  is  not  to  cause  denunciation  from 
any  quarter.    If  it  should,  let  it  come." 

It  became  a  very  extended  debate,  in  which 


Mr.  Nilea,  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  F'-.^th. 
ard,  Mr.  Strange  of  N.  C,  Mr.  OUy,  Mr.  W«lket 
of  Miss.,  and  others  partook.   The  subject  tuTiiu 
been  referred  to  the  committee  of  public  iandg 
of  which  Mr.  Walker  was  chairman,  reported  i 
bill,  "  limiting  and  designating  the  funds  reoeiv. 
able  for  the  revenues  of  the  United  States ; "  tho 
object  of  which  was  to  rescind  the  treasury  ci^ 
cular  without  naming  it,  and  to  continue  the 
receipt  of  bank  notes  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
the  government.    Soon  after  the  bill  was  le. 
ported,  and  had  received  its  second  reading  % 
motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  lay  the  im. 
pending  subject  (public  lands)  on  tho  table  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  tho  bill  reported  by 
Mr.  Walker  to  limit  and  designate  the  funds 
receivable  in  public  dues.    Mr.  Benton  was  tolcen 
by  surprise  by  this  motion,  which  was  imme- 
diately agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  the  next  day.  To 
that  third  reading  Mr.  Benton  looked  for  hji 
opportunity  to  speak;  and  availed  himself  of  it, 
commencing  his  speech  with  giving  the  reason  j 
why  he  did  not  speak  the  evening  before  when 
the  question  was  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill.    Ho  said  he  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
the  subject  depending  before  the  Senate,  the  bill 
for  limiting  the  sales  of  tho  public  lands  to  ac- 
tual settlers,  would  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  this  subject  out  of  its  order ;  and, 
therefore,  had  not  brought  with  him  some  mem- 
orandums which  he  intended  to  use  when  this 
subject  camo  up.    He  did  not  choose  to  ask  for 
delay,  because  his  habit  was  to  speak  to  subjects 
when  they  were  called ;  rind  in  this  particular 
cause  he  did  not  think  it  material  when  ho  s^iolit; 
for  he  was  very  well  aware  that  his  spcaki-jg 
would  not  aficct  the  fate  of  the  bill.    It  vould 
pass ;  and  that  was  known  to  all  in  the  chamber. 
It  was  known  to  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Ewing)  who  indulged  himself  in  saying  h 
thought  otherwise  a  few  days  ago;  but  that 
was  only  a  good-natured  way  of  stimulating  his 
friends,  and  bringing  them  up  to  tho  scnitch. 
The  bill  would  pass,  and  that  by  a  good  TOtc, 
for  it  would  have  the  vote  of  the  opposition,  and 
a  division  of  the  administration  vote.   Why, 
theiij  did  he  speak  1    Because  it  was  due  to  his 
position,  and  tho  part  he  had  acted  on  the  cur- 
rency questions,  to  express  his  sentiments  mon 
fully  on  this  bill,  so  vital  to  the  general  curreii- 
cy,  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  negative  to»  P 
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Rlvei,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Path. 
^  of  N.  C,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Wjlket 
hers  partook.   Tho  subject  having 
to  the  oominitteo  of  public  Unds. 
talker  was  chairman,  reported  a 
and  designating  the  funds  receiv- 
venues  of  the  United  States ; "  the 
h  was  to  rescind  tho  treasury  cir- 
;  naming  it,  and  to  continue  the 
ik  notes  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
nt.    Soon  after  the  bill  was  re- 
lad  received  its  second  reading, » 
aade  in  the  Senate  to  lay  the  im- 
jct  (public  lands)  on  tho  table  for 
if  considering  tho  bill  reported  by 
to  limit  ond  designate  the  fundi 
public  dues.    Mr.  Benton  was  taken 
by  this  motion,  which  was  imme- 
,d  to,  and  tho  bill  ordered  to  be  en- 
I  third  reading  the  next  day.  To 
•eading  Mr.  Benton  looked  for  his 
to  speak ;  and  availed  himself  of  it, 
5  his  speech  with  giving  the  reason 
not  speak  tho  evening  before  when 
,n  was  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
lid  he  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
[depending  before  the  Senate,  the  bill 
the  sales  of  tho  public  lands  to  ac- 
J  would  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
p  this  subject  out  of  its  order ;  and, 
lad  not  brougiit  with  him  some  mcm- 
ivhich  he  intended  to  use  when  this 
10  up.    He  did  not  choose  to  ask  for 
use  his  habit  was  to  speak  to  subjects 
were  called;  dnd  in  this  particular 
i  not  think  it  material  when  he  s^de; 
very  well  aware  that  his  speaking 
affect  the  fate  of  the  bill.    It  vrould 
that  was  known  to  all  in  the  chamber. 
)wn  to  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
•ho  indulged  himself  in  saying  he 
therwise  a  few  days  ago ;  but  that 
I  good-natured  way  of  stimulating  his 
d  bringing  them  up  to  the  scratch. 
rouldpa88,andthatbyagoodT0td 
Id  have  the  vote  of  the  opposition,  and 
I  of  the  administration  vote.   Why, 
he  speak  1    Because  it  was  due  to  his 
,nd  tho  part  he  had  acted  on  the  cnr- 
Btions,  to  express  his  sentiments  mot. 
lis  bill,  so  vital  to  tho  general  currea. 
ould  be  done  by  a  mere  negatiteToH 


no  should,  therefore,  speak   against   it,  and 
should  direct  his  attention  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Public  Land  Oommittee,  which  had  so 
totally  changed  the  character  of  tho  proceeding 
on  this  subject.    Tho  recision  of  tho  treasury 
order  was  introduced  a  resolution— it  went  out 
1  resolution— but  it  came  back  a  bill,  and  a  bill 
to  regulate,  not  the  land  office  receipts  only,  but 
til  the  receipts  of  the  federal  government ;  and 
in  this  new  form  is  to  become  statute  law,  and 
a  law  to  operate  on  all  tho  revenues,  and  to  re- 
peal all  other  laws  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
related.    In  this  new  form  it  assumes  an  im- 
portance, and  acquires  an  efTcct,  infinitely  be- 
yond a  resolution,  and  becomes  in  fact,  as  well 
u  in  name,  a  totally  new  measure.    Mr.  B. 
reminded  the  Senate  that  he  had,  in  his  first 
jpeech  on  this  subject,  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  two  main  objects  were  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  rescinding  resolution ;  first, 
the  implied  condemnation  of  President  Jackson 
for  violating  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  de- 
stroying the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  imposition  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  States  upon  the  federal  government.    With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  he  presumed 
it  was  fully  proved  by  the  speeches  of  all  the 
opposition  senators  who  had  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he  be- 
lieTed  it  would  find  its  proof  in  the  change  which 
the  original  resolution  had  undergone,  and  the 
form  it  was  now  assuming  of  statute  law,  and 
especially  with  the  proviso  which  was  added  at 
the  end  of  the  second  section. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  bill  reported  by  tho 
K-nmittee,  and  remarked,  first,  upon  its  phrase- 
ology, not  in  the  spirit  of  verbal  criticism,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  candid  objection  and  fair  argu- 
ment. There  were  cases  in  which  words  were 
things,  sud  this  was  one  of  those  cases.  Money 
was  a  thing,  and  the  only  words  in  tho  constitu- 
tion of  that  thing  were,  "  gold  and  silver  coin." 
The  bill  of  the  committee  was  systematically 
exclusive  of  the  words  which  meant  this  thing, 
and  used  words  which  included  things  which 
were  not  money.  These  words  were,  then,  a 
j  fair  subject  of  objection  and  argument,  because 
they  went  to  set  aside  the  money  of  tho  consti- 
tution, and  to  admit  the  public  revenues  to  be 
paid  m  something  which  was  pot  money.  The 
I  title  of  the  bill  uses  tho  word ''  funds."  It  pro- 
I  fews  to  designate  the  funds  receivable  for  the 


revenues  of  the  UnitedSUtes.  Upon  this  woni 
Mr.  B.  had  remarked  before,  as  being  on»  of  the 
most  indefinite  in  the  English  languai^e;  and, 
so  far  from  signifying  money  only,  eve. i  paper 
money  only,  that  it  comprehended  every  variety 
of  paper  security,  public  or  private,  individual  or 
corporate  out  of  which  money  could  be  raised. 
Tho  retention  of  this  word  by  the  committee, 
after  the  objections  made  to  it,  were  indicative 
of  their  intentions  to  lay  open  the  federal  trea- 
sury to  the  reception  of  something  which  was 
not  constitutional  money;  and  this  intention, 
thus  disclosed  in  the  title  to  tlie  bill,  was  fully 
carried  out  in  its  enactments.  The  words  "  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States  »  are  twice  used 
in  the  first  section,  when  the  words  "gold  and 
silver  "  would  have  been  more  appropriate  and 
more  definite,  if  hard  money  was  intended. 

Mr.  B.  admitted  that,  in  the  eye  of  a  regular 
bred  constitutional  lawyer,  legal  currency  might 
imply  constitutional  currency ;  but  certain  it 
was  that  the  common  and  popular  meaning  of 
tho  phrase  was/not  limited  to  constitutional 
money,  but  included  every  currency  that  the 
statute  law  made  receivable  for  debts.  Thus, 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were 
generally  considered  as  legal  currency,  because 
receirable  by  law  in  payment  of  public  dues ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying 
banks  would,  under  the  committee's  bill,  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  legal  currency.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  twice  used  the  word  "  cash ; "  a 
word  which,  however  imderstood  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  it  always  means  ready  money, 
and  where  ready  money  signifies  gold  coin  in 
hand,  yet  with  the  banks  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  it  has  no  such  meaning,  but  includes  all 
sorts  of  current  paper  money  on  hand,  as  well 
as  gold  and  silver  on  hand. 

Having  remarked  upon  the  phraseology  of  the 
bill,  and  shown  that  a  paper  currency  compcsed 
of  tho  notes  of  a  thousand  local  banks,  not  only 
might  become  the  currency  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, but  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
made  its  currency ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  all 
the  protestations  of  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  favor  of  re-establishing  the  national 
gold  currency,  Mr.  B.  would  now  take  up  the 
bill  of  the  committee  under  two  or  three  other 
aspects,  and  show  it  to  be  as  mistaken  in  its 
design  as  it  would  be  impotent  in  its  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  it  transferred  the  business  of 
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■uppreuing  the  imall  note  circulation  from 
the  deposit  branch  to  the  colIoctinK  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.  At  present,  the  buRincss 
was  In  a  oourse  of  progress  through  the  deposit 
banks,  aa  a  condition  of  holding  the  public- 
moneys;  and,  as  such,  had  a  place  in  the  deposit 
act  of  the  lost  session,  and  also  had  a  place  in 
the  President's  nicssago  of  the  last  session, 
where  the  suppression  of  paper  currency  under 
twenty  dollars  was  expressly  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  deposit  banks,  and  as  a  condition 
of  their  retaining  the  public  deposits.  It  was 
through  the  deposit  banks,  and  not  through  the 
reception  of  local  bank  paper,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  should  be  effected.  In  the 
naxt  place,  ho  objected  to  the  committee's  bill, 
becauHo  it  proposed  to  make  a  bargain  with  each 
of  tito  thousand  banks  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  hundreds  more  which  will  soon  be  bom ; 
and  to  give  them  a  right — a  right  by  law — to 
have  their  notes  received  at  the  federal  treasury. 
He  was  against  such  a  bargain.  Ho  hod  no  idea 
of  making  a  contract  with  these  thousand  banks 
for  the  reception  of  their  notes.  He  had  no  idea 
of  contracting  with  them,  and  giving  them  a 
right  to  plead  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  us,  if,  at  any  time,  after  having 
agreed  to  receive  their  notes,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  give  up  their  small  circulation, 
they  should  choose  to  say  we  had  impaired  the 
contract  by  not  continuing  to  receive  them ;  and 
so  either  relapse  into  the  issue  of  this  small  trash, 
or  have  recourse  to  the  judicial  process  to  com- 
pel the  United  States  to  abide  the  contract,  and 
continue  the  '^^ception  of  all  their  notes.  Mr. 
B.  had  no  idea  o<  letting  down  this  federal  go- 
vernment to  sujh  petty  and  inconvenient  bar- 
gains with  a  thousand  moneyed  corporations. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
act  as  a  government,  and  not  as  a  contractor. 
It  should  prescribe  conditions,  and  not  make 
bargains.  It  should  give  the  law.  He  was 
against  these  bargains,  even  if  they  were  good 
ones ;  but  they  were  bad  bargains,  wretchedly 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  as  such,  even  if 
all  higher  and  nobler  considerations  were  out  of 
tho  question.  What  is  the  consideration  that 
the  United  States  is  to  receive  1  A  mere  indi- 
vidual agreement  with  each  bank  by  itself,  that 
in  three  years  it  will  cease  to  issue  notes  under 
ten  dollars  and  in  five  years  it  will  cease  to  issue 
notes  under  twenty  dollars.    What  is  the  price 


which  she  pays  for  this  consideration  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  receives  tho  notes  of  such  bank  as 
gold  and  silver  at  all  the  land-offices,  cuatom. 
houses,  and  post-offices,  of  the  United  Stateg- 
and,  of  coiirse,  pays  them  out  again  as  gold  and 
silver  to  all  her  debtors.  In  tho  next  place  it 
compels  tho  deposit  banks  to  credit  them  aa  caah, 
^n  the  third  place,  it  accredits  tho  whole  circu- 
lation of  the  banks,  and  makes  it  current  all  over 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  uniTerwl 
reoeivabilityforall  federal  dues.  Inoth?rtrordi 
it  endorses,  so  far  as  credit  is  coiicerned  the 
whole  circulation  of  every  bank  that  comes  into 
the  bargain  thus  proposed.  This  is  certainly  a 
most  wretched  bargain  on  the  imrt  of  the  United 
States — a  bargain  in  which  what  she  rcceires  ij 
ruinous  to  her;  for  the  more  local  payment  she 
receives  in  payment  of  her  revenues,  tho  worse 
for  her,  and  the  sooner  will  her  treasury  lie  filled 
with  unavailable  funds. 

Mr.  B.  having  gone  over  these  objections  to 
the  committee's  bill,  would  now  ascend  to  i 
class  of  objections  of  a  higher  and  graver  chv 
racter.  He  had  already  remarked  that  the 
committee  had  carried  out  a  resolution,  and  hid 
brought  bock  a  bill ;  that  the  committee  pro- 
posed a  statutory  enactment,  where  the  senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ewing],  and  the  senator  from 
VirgiKia  [Mr.  Rives],  had  only  proposed  ajoinl 
resolution ;  and  he  had  already  further  remarked, 
that  in  addition  to  this  total  change  in  the 
mode  of  action,  the  committee  had  added  what 
neither  of  these  senators  had  proposed,  a  clauEe 
under  a  proviso,  to  enact  paper  money  into  cash 
—to  pass  paper  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  as  cash — and  to  punish,  by  the 
loss  of  tho  deposits,  any  deposit  bank  which 
should  refuse  so  to  receive,  so  to  credit,  and  » 
to  pass,  the  notes  "  receivable  "  under  the  prori- 
sions  of  their  bill.  These  two  changes  make  en- 
tirely a  new  measure — one  of  wholly  a  different 
character  from  the  resolutions  of  the  two  sena- 
tors— a  measure  which  openly  and  in  terms,  and 
under  penalties  undertakes  to  make  local  State 
paper  a  legal  tender  to  tho  federal  government, 
and  to  compel  the  reception  of  all  its  revenues  in 
tho  notes  "  receivable  "  under  the  provisions  of 
the  committee's  bill.  After  this  gigantic  step- 
this  colossal  movement — in  favor  of  paper  money, 
there  was  but  one  step  more  for  the  committee 
to  take ;  and  that  was  to  make  these  notes  i 
]^;al  tender  in  all  payments  from  the  fcdeni 
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government.     But  tliat  step  wa«  unnecessary 
to  bo  taken  In  words,  for  It  is  taken  In  fcct,  when 
the  other  great  step  becomes  law.    For  it  is  in- 
contestable that  what  tho  government  receives, 
It  roust  pay  out ;  and  what  It  pays  out  becomes 
the  currency  of  tho  country.    So  that  when 
this  bill  passes,  tho  paper  money  of  the  local 
bujks  will  bo  a  tender  by  law  to  the  federal 
(roTcrnracnt,  and  a  tender  by  dureaae  from  the 
goTcmment  to  its  creditors  and  the  people. 
This  is  the  state  to  which  the  committee's  bill 
will  bring  us !  and  now,  let  us  pause  and  con- 
template, for  a  moment,  the  position  we  occupy, 
and  tho  vast  ocean  of  paper  on  which  wo  are 
proposed  to  be  cmbarke<l. 

Wo  stand  upon  a  constitution  which  recog- 
nizes nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for  money ;  we 
stand  upon  a  legislation  of  near  fifty  years, 
which  recognizes  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
money.    Now,  for  tho  first  time,  we  have  a  sta- 
tutory enactment  proposed  to  recognize  the 
paper  of  a  wilderness  of  local  banks  for  money, 
and  in  so  doing  to  repeal  all  prior  legislation  by 
law  and  tho  constitution  by  fact.    Thi»  is  an 
era  in  our  legislation.    It  is  statute  law  to  con- 
trol all  other  law,  and  is  not  a  resolution  to 
aid  other  laws,  and  to  express  tho  opinions  of 
Congress.    It  is  statutory  enactment  to  create 
law,  and  not  a  declaratory  resolution  to  expound 
w  i  and  the  effects  of  this  statute  would  be,  to 
make  a  paper  government — to  insure  the  ex- 
portation of  our  specie — to  leave  tho   State 
banks  without  foundations  to  rest  upon — to  pro- 
duce a  certain  catastrophe  in  tho  whole  paper 
system— to  revive  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States  Bank— and  to  fasten  for  a  time  the  Adaji 
Smith  system  upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  whole  Union. 


Mr.  Benton  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
warning  against  the  coming  explosion  of  tho 
banks ;  and  said : 

The  day  of  revulsion  may  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  its  effects  may  be  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
come  it  must,  and  disastrous,  to  some  degree,  it 
must  be.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper  system 
cannot  continue ;  the  present  depreciation  of 
money  exemplified  in  the  high  price  of  every 
thing  dependent  upon  the  home  market,  cannot 
last  The  revulsion  will  come,  as  surely  as  It  did 
in  1819-'20.  But  it  will  come  with  less  force  if 
ttw  treasury  order  is  mainttdned,  and  if  paper 


money  shall  be  excluded  fVom  the  federal  tre*> 
Bury.    But,  let  these  things  go  as  they  may, 
and  let  reckless  or  mischievous  banks  do  what 
they  please,  there  is  still  a  refuge  for  tho  wise 
and  good ;  there  is  still  an  ark  of  safety  for 
every  honest  bank,  and  for  every  prudent  man  ( 
it  is  in  the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  now  In  the 
country— tho  seventy  odd  millions  which  tho 
wisdom  of  President  Jackson's  administration 
has  accumulated— and  by  getting  their  share  of 
which,  all  who  are  so  disposed  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  Sir  (said  Mr.  B.),  I  have  ]ierformed 
a  duty  to  myself,  not  pleasant,  but  necessary. 
This  bill  is  to  bo  an  era  in  our  legislation  and  in 
our  political  history.    It  is  to  be  a  point  upon 
which  tho  future  age  will  be  thrown  back,  and 
fVom  which  future  consequences  will  bo  traced. 
I  separate  myself  from  it ;  I  wash  my  hands  of 
it ;  I  oppose  it.    I  am  one  of  those  who  pro- 
mised gold,  not  paper.    I  promised  the  currency 
of  the  constitntion,  not  the  currency  of  corpo- 
rations.   I  did  not  join  in  putting  down  the 
Bank  of  tho  United  States,  to  put  up  a  wilder- 
ness of  local  banks.    I  did  not  join  in  putting 
down  the  paper  curency  of  a  national  bank,  to 
put  up  a  national  paper  currency  of  a  thousand 
local  banks.    I  did  not  strike  Cossar  to  make 
Anthony  master  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  to  what  ho  called  tho  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  by  the  senator  f^m 
Missouri  against  the  committee  on  public  lands; 
and  after  some  prefatory  remarks  went  on  to 


"But  when  that  senator,  having  exhausted 
the  arf^ument,  or  having  none  to  offer,  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  and  intemperate  denunciation 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  of  the 
report  made  by  him  as  their  organ,  Mr.  W. 
could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  sur- 
prise and  ostonishment.  Mr.  W.  said  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  upon  terms  of  the  kindest 
personal  intercourse  with  every  senatorj  and 
these  friendly  relations  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  ony  aggression  upon  his  part.  And 
now,  Mr.  W  'aid,  he  called  upon  the  whole 
Senate  to  bta»  witness,  as  he  was  sure  they  all 
cheerfully  would,  that  in  this  controversy  he 
was  not  tho  aggressor,  and  that  nothing  had 
been  done  or  said  by  him  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  unless,  indeed,  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion  upon  any  subject 
constituted  an  offence  m  the  mind  of  that  sena- 
tor. If  such  were  the  views  of  that  gentleman, 
if  he  was  prepared  to  immolate  every  senator 
who  would  not  worship  the  same  images  of  gold 
and  silver  which  decorated  the  political  chapel 
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of  the  honorable  mntleman,  Mr.  W.  was  fewAil 
that  the  Miiator  n-oni  Missouri  would  do  I'xocu- 
tion  uiM)n  cvorv  mvmbcr  of  the  Senate  but 
himHolf,  and  bo  loft  horo  alone  in  h\n  Rlory.  Mr. 
W.  said  ho  recurred  to  the  remarks  of  the 
■enator  iW>m  Missouri  with  foelings  of  regret, 
rather  than  of  anger  or  excitement ;  and  that 
he  could  not  but  hope,  that  when  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  calmly  rcflcctwl  upon  this 
subject,  ho  would  himself  see  much  to  regret 
in  the  course  ho  had  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  much  to  recall 
that  he  had  uttered  under  feelings  of  temporary 
excitement.  Sir  (naid  Mr.  W.),  being  deeply 
solicitous  to  preserve  unbroken  the  ranks  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  body,  partici])ating  with 
the  people  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  distin- 
a:iiisnod  services  rendered  by  tho  senator  from 
Slissouri  to  the  democracy  of  tho  Union,  ho 
would  pass  by  man}'  of  tho  remarks  made  by 
that  senator  on  this  subject. 

"  [Mr.  Benton  hero  rose  from  his  chair  and 
demanded,  with  much  warmth,  that  Mr.  Walker 
should  not  pass  by  ono  of  them.  Mr.  W.  asked, 
what  ono  ?  Mr.  B.  replied,  in  an  angry  tone. 
Not  one,  sir.  Then  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  ex- 
amine them  all,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  free- 
dom ;  that  ho  would  endeavor  to  return  blow 
for  blow ;  and  that,  if  tho  senator  from  Missouri 
desired,  as  it  appoanxl  ho  did,  an  angry  contro- 
versy with  him,  in  all  its  consequences,  in  and 
out  of  this  house,  he  could  Itc  gratified.] 

''Sir  (said  Air.  W.),  why  has  tho  senator 
from  Missouri  assailed  tho  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  and  himself,  as  its  humble  organ? 
He  was  not  tho  author  of  this  measure,  s  much 
denounced  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  nor 
had  ho  said  ono  word  upon  tho  subject.  Tho 
tueasuro  originated  with  the  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hives].  He  was  the  author  of  tho 
measure,  and  had  been,  and  still  was.  its  able, 
zealous,  and  successful  advocate.  Why,  then, 
liad  tho  senator  from  Missouri  assailed  him 
(Mr.  W.),  and  permitted  the  author  of  tho 
measure  to  escape  unpunished?  Sir,  are  the 
arrows  which  appear  to  be  aimed  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri  at  the  humble  organ  of  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Public  lands,  who  reported  this  bill, 
imtended  to  inflict  a  wound  in  another  quarter? 
Is  ono  senator  tho  ajiparcnt  object  of  assault, 
wheu  another  is  designed  as  tho  real  victim? 
Sir,  wheu  tho  senator  from  Missouri,  without 
any  provocation,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  broke  upon  the  Senate  in  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  wrath  and  fury,  bursting  upon 
his  poor  head  like  a  tropical  tornado,  did  he  in- 
tend to  sweep  before  the  avenging  storm  another 
individual  more  obnoxious  to  his  censure  ? 

"  Sir  (said  Mr.  W.).  the  senator  from  Missouri 
has  thrice  repeated  the  prayer,  '  God  save  the 
country  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands ; ' 
but  Mr.  W.  fully  believed  if  the  prayer  of  tho 
country  could  bo  heard  within  these  walls, 
it  would  be,  God  save  us  from  the  wild,  vision- 
ary, ruinoos,  and  impracticable  schemes  of  the 


senator  of  Missouri,  for  ezclusiTe  gold  and  ill. 
vor  currency ;  and  such  is  not  only  iho  tinvtr 
of  the  country,  but  of  tho  Senate,  with  scanelv 
a  dissenting  voice.     Sir,  if  the  senator  from 
Missouri  could,  >  ^  his  mandate,  in  direct  on. 
position  to  tho  views  of  tho  President,  hcrtto- 
fore  expressed,  sweep  from  existence  all  the 
banks  of  tho  States,  and  establish  his  exclusive 
constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silvrr  he 
would  bring  upon  this  country  scenes  of  niin 
and  distress  without  a  parallel— an  immediate 
bankruptcy  of  nearly  every  debtor,  and  of  »l. 
most  every  creditor  to  whom  largo  nmountj 
were  duo,  a  prodigious  depreciation  in  tho  price 
of  all  property  and  all  proflucts,  and  an  immc- 
diato  cessation  by  States  and  individiink  of  near- 
ly every  work  of  private  entorprimo  or  pn],\\^ 
improvement.    Tho  country  would  be  involvwl 
in  ono  universal  bankruptcy,  and  near  tlic  grate 
of  tho  nation's  prosj^rity  would  jwrhaps  mm 
the   scattered  fragments  of   those  gi-cat  ami 
glorious   institutions  which  give  happiness  to 
millions  hero,  and  hopes  to  millions  nwn  of 
disenthralment  from  despotic  power.    Sir,  in 
resistance  to  tho  power  of  tho  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  any  similar  institution^  the  senator  from 
Missouri  would  And  Mr.  W.  with  him ;  but  lij 
could  not  enlist  as  a  recruit  in  this  new  cnisndc 
against  tho  banks  of  his  own  and  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.    These  institutions,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  are  created  by  tiie  States, 
cherished  and  su.^tained  by  them,  in  many  cases 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  States,  and 
closely  united  with  their  prosj»erity ;  and  what 
right  have  we  to  destroy  them  ?    AV'hat  ri^rht 
hfMd  hOj  a  humble  servant  of  tho  people  of  .Mis- 
sissippi, to  say  to  his  own,  or  any  other  State, 
your  State  legi.'<lfiti()n  is  wrong — your  State  in- 
stitution, your  State  banks,  mustljc  annihilatml. 
and  we  will  legislate  here  to  ellect  tbi.s  object. 
Are  we  tho  masters  or  servants  of  the  TOvereijn 
States,  that  wo  dare  speak  to  them  in  laiiguap; 
like  this  —  that  we  dare  attempt  to  prii.'^tratc 
here  those  institutions  which  arc  cri.ated  and  I 
maintafaied    by  those  very  States  which  we 
represent  on  this  lloor  ?    The.«e  may  k  tW 
opinions  entertained  by  some  seiiiitors  of  their 
duty  to  the  States  they  represent,  but  they  weiv  I 
not  his  (Mr.  W's)  views  or  his  oijiiiions.   lie 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  co-operate  with  his  I 
State  in  limiting  ony  dangerous  powers  cf  tlic 
banks,  in  enlarging  the  circulation  of  pold  and  I 
silver,  and  in  suppressing  the  .sniuU  note  ciir- 1 
rency,  so  as  to  avoid  that  explo.sioii  which  was  I 
to  be  apprehended  from  exces.sive  is,siies  of  iianki 
paper.    But  a  total  annihilation  of  all  the  banks  I 
of  his  own  State,  now  pos.sesging  a  chartewi| 
capital  of  near  forty  millions  of  dollars,  wuuid,! 
Mr.  W.  knew,  produce  alino.st  universal  bankj 
niptcy,  and  was  not,  he  believed,  anticipated  lyl 
any  one  of  his  constituents.  I 

"  But  the  senator  from  Missouri  tclU  us  tr.itl 
this  measure  of  the  committee  is  a  repeal  uf  tliel 
constitution,  by  authorizing  the  rca>ipt  of  piprl 
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Boner  in  revenue  payments.    If  so,  then  the 
r,i»t(tution  never  has  hail  an  existence }  for  the 
T^riod  cannot  \to  designated  when  paper  money 
woi  not  io  receivable  by  the  federal  govern- 
_,rnt     This  spccieB  of  money  was  expressly 
ffl»(lo  receivable  for  the  public  dues  by  an  act 
of  Conirregs,  passed  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  which  remained  in 
force  until  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven.    It 
wH  80  rca'ivcd,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  horn 
eighteen  hundred    and  eleven    until  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  when,  again,  by  an  act  of 
ConRress  then  passed,  and  which  has  just  ex- 
pired it  was  so  authorized  to  bo  received  during 
all  that  period.    Now,  although  these  acts  have 
eipired  there  is  that  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
law  still  in  force,  expressly  authorising  the 
notes  of  the  specie-paying  banks  of  the  States 
to  be  received  in  revenue  payments.    It  is  the 
joint  resolution  of  eighteen  humlred  and  six- 
teen, adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
approved  by  President  Madisonr 


Where  is  the  distinction,  in  principle,  as  re- 
cards  the  reception  of  bank  paiwr  on  public  ao- 
Munt  between  the  two  provisions?    And  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  in  thus  denouncing  the 
bill  of  the  committee  as  a  repeal  of  the  consti- 
tution denounces  directly  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Congress,  no  moro  than  a  State 
lezisiaturo,  can  make  any  thing  but  gold  or  sil- 
Ter  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  by  one  citizen 
to  another;  but  that  Congress,  or  a  State  legis- 
lature, or  an  individual,  may  waive  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  receive  bank  paper  or 
drafts,  in  payment  of  any  debt,  is  a  principle  of 
universal  adoption  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
never  doubted  by  any  one  until  at  the  present 
session  by  the  senator  from  Missouri.     The 
distinction  of  the  senator  in  this  resix^ct  was  as 
incomprehensible  to  him  (Mr.  W.)  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  to  every  senator,  and,  indeed,  was 
discernible  only  by  the  magnifying  powers  of  a 
lolar  microscope.     It  was   a   point-no-pomt, 
irliich,  like  the  logarithmic  sniral,  or  asymptote 
of  the  hyperbolic  curve,  might  be  for  ever  ap- 
proached without  reaching ;  an  infinitesimal,  the 
ghost  of  on  idea,  not  only  without  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  shape,  weight,  or  dimensions, 
but  without  position— a  mero  imaginary  noth- 
ing, which  flitted  before  the  bewildered  vision 
of  the  honorable  senator,  when  traversine,  in 
lus  fitful  somnambulism,  that  tesselated  pave- 
ment of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  which  that 
senator  delighted  to  occupy.    Sir,  the  ^eii^tor, 
from  Missouri  might  have  heaped  mountain 
high  his  piles  of  metal ;  ho  lAight  have  swept, 
in  his  Quixotic  flight,  over  the  banks  of  the 
States,  putting  to  the  sword  their  officers,  stock- 
holders, directory,  and    legislative  bodies  by 
which  they  were  chartered ;  ho  might,  in  his 
reveries,  have  demolished  their  charters,  and 
consumed  their  paper  by  the  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence; ho  might  have  transacted,  in  fancy, 
\rith  a  metallic  currency  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
in  circulation,  an  actual  annual  business 
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of  fifteen  hundred  millions,  and  Mr.  W.  would 
not  have  disturbed    his  beatiflo  visions,  nor 
would  any  other  senator — for  they  were  visions 
only,  that  could  never  be  realized — but  when, 
descending  f^om  his  ethereal  flightB,  he  seized 
upon  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  as  crimi- 
nals, arraingod  them  as  violators  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  prayed  Heaven  for  deliverance  fi-om 
them,  Mr.  W.  could  bo  silent  no  longer.    Ves, 
even  then  ho  would  have  passed  lightly  over 
the  ashes  of  the  theories  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor, for,  if  he  desired  to  make  assaults  upon  any, 
It  would  be  upon  the  living,  and  not  the  dead; 
but  that  senator,  In  the  opening  of  his  (Mr. 
W.'s^  address,  had  rejected  the  olive  branch 
which,  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  mutual 
friends,  agr.mst  his  own  judgment,  he  had  ex- 
tended to  the  honorable  senator.     The  senator 
iVom  M° :  louri  hod  thus,  in  substance,  declared 
his  '  voice  was  still  for  w  vr.'    Be  it  so ;  but  he 
hoped  the  Senate  would  all  recollect  that  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  rot  the  aggressor;   and  that, 
whilst  ho    rusted  hr  never  would  wan;  ^nly 
assail  the  n.  .lings  or  .vputation  o<  i<,ny  senvlor, 
he  thanked  God  that  ho  was  no     o  abject  or 
degraded  as  to  submit,  with  'rij unity,  to  un- 
provoked attacks orunfoundec  iciasations from 
any  quarter.    Could  he  thus  submit,  he  w-  I'd 
bo  unfit  to  rcpreser..,    'n  noble,  generous,  ..id 
gallant  people,  whose  r  ".hts  and  interests  it 
wi)s  his  pride  and  >.  lory  to  endeavor  to  protect, 
whose  honor  and  character  were  dearer  to  him 
than  life  itself,  and  should  never  bo  tarnished 
by  any  act  of  his,  as  one  of  their  humble  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  floor." 


Mr.  Rives  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker 
for  his  able  and  satuifuctory  defence  of  the  bill, 
which  in  fact  was  his  own  resolution  changed 
into  a  bill.  lie  should  not  be  able  to  add  much 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator, 
but  wa>*  desirous  of  adding  his  mite  in  reply  to  so 
much  of  what  had  been  so  zealously  urged  by 
the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  as  had 
not  l'e<'f'  touched  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
laim  '■-iiraittce;  and  did  so  in  an  elaborate 
speech  a  few  days  thereafter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  reply  to  either  of  the  senators ;  he  believed 
that  the  events  of  a  few  months  would  answer 
them,  and  the  vote  being  immediately  taken, 
the  bill  was  passed  almost  unanimously — only 
five  dissenting  votes.  The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,ClBy, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Dana,  Davia, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Fulton,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alar 
bama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  McKean,  Moore, 
Nicholas,  Nilcs,  Norvell,  Pago,  Parker,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Sevier, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadgo,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Walker,  Wall,  Webster,  White.— 41. 
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Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Linn,  Morris,  Bug- 
gies, Wright — 5. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  in  either  list 
of  these  votes.  He  had  a  reason  for  not  voting, 
which  he  expressed  to  the  Senate,  before  the 
vote  was  taken ;  thus : 

"  He  had  been  very  anxious  to  express  his 
opinions  somewhat  at  large  upon  this  subject 
He  put  no  faith  in  this  measure  to  arrest  the 
downward  course  of  tie  .ountry.  He  believed 
the  state  of  the  currency  was  almost  incurably 
bad,  so  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
highest  skill  and  wisdom  could  restore  it  to 
soundness ;  and  it  was  destined,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution.  An  ex- 
plosion he  considered  inevitable,  and  so  much 
the  greater,  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed. 
Mr.  G.  would  have  been  glad  to  go  over  the 
whole  subject ;  but  rs  he  was  now  unprepared 
to  assign  his  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he 
might  give,  he  was  unwilling  to  vote  ^t  all." 

The  explosion  of  the  banks,  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn considered  inevitable,  was  an  event  so  fully 
announced  by  its  "shadow  coming  before," 
that  Mr.  Benton  was  astonished  that  so  many 
senators  could  be  blind  to  its  approach,  and 
willing,  by  law,  to  make  their  notes  receivable 
In  all  payments  to  the  federal  government  The 
bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
a  very  important  amendment  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  which  the 
bill  had  been  referred,  intended  to  preserve  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  control  over  the 
receivability  of  money  for  the  public  dues,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  protect  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency and  reject  the  notes  of  banks  deemed  by 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  That  amend- 
ment was  in  these  words,  and  its  rejection  goes 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  *he  bill  that  was 
passed: 

''And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  part  of 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  any  ex- 
isting law  relative  to  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nne  iirom  customs  or  public  lands  in  the  legal 
currency,  or  as  substituting  bank  notes  of  any 
description  as  a  lawful  currency  for  coin,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  power  to  direct  the  collectors  or  receivers 
of  toe  public  revenue,  whether  derived  from  du- 
ties, taxes,  debts,  or  sales  of  the  public  laikia, 
not  to  receive  in  pavment,  for  any  sum  due  to 
the  'United  States^  the  notes  of  any  bank  oi* 
bonks  which  the  said  Secretary  may  have  reason 
to  believe  unworthy  of  credit,  or  which  he  ap- 
prehends may  be  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
^yments." 


Mr.  Cam^  leng,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  support  of  this  amend, 
ment,  said  it  had  been  reported  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  misconstruction  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Senate,  and  securing  the  public 
revenue  trom  serious  frauds ,  and  asked  for  t 
yeas  and  nays.  The  amendment  was  cut  off  by 
a  sustained  call  for  the  previous  question;  and 
the  bill  passed  by  a  strong  vote — 143  to  59. 
The  nays  were : 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Ash,  Barton,  Bean,  Beaumont, 
Black,  Bockee  Boyd,  Brown,  Bums,  Cambrfr 
leng,  Chaney,  Chapin,  Coles,  Cushman,  Double- 
day,  Dromgoole,  Efner,  Fairfield,  Farlin,  Fry 
Fuller,  Galbraith,  J.  Hall,  Hamer,  Hardin  K 
G.  Harrison,  Hawes,  Holt,  Huntington,  .larvis 
C.  Johnson,  B.  Jones,  Lansing,  J.  Lee,  Leonard! 
Logan,  Loyall,  A.  Mann,  W.  Mason,  M.  Mason, 
McKay,  McKeon,  McLean,  Page,  Parks,  F.  Pierce 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Roge- .s,  Seymour,  Shinn,  Sick- 
les, Smith,  Taylor,  Thomas,  J.  Thomson,  Tur- 
rill,  Yanderpoel,  Ward,  Wardwell — 59. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  session  before  the 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  It 
only  got  to  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  constitutional 
dissolution  of  the  Congress.  He  might  have  re- 
tained it  (for  want  of  the  ten  days  for  considera- 
tion which  the  constitution  allowed  him),  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  to  Congress  for  so  do- 
ing; but  he  chose  to  assign  a  reason 
though  good  and  valid  in  itselfj  may  hare  been  I 
helped  on  to  its  conclusions  by  the  evil  tendencies  | 
of  the  measure.  That  reason  was  the  ai 
and  equivocal  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  diver- 1 
sity  of  interpretations  which  might  be  placed  I 
upon  its  provisions;  and  was  contained  in  the  | 
following  message  to  the  Senate : 

^Tho  bill  from  the  Senate  entitled  'An  act! 
designating  and  limiting  tu?  funds  receivable  for  I 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  came  to  ojl 
hands  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  Onpe-I 
rusing  it,  I  found  its  piovisions  so  cumplexandl 
uncertain,  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtaiol 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Uni- J 
ted  States  on  several  important  questions,  touch-l 
ing  its  construction  and  effect,  before  I  couldl 
de.;ide  on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it,  HxI 
Attorney  General  took  up  tVo  subject  immedi-l 
ately,  and  ^\b  reply  was  reported  to  me  thiil 
day,  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  As  this  officer,  aftew 
a  careful  and  laborious  examination  of  the  bili,| 
and  a  distinct  expression  of  his  opinion  on  t 
points  proposed  to  him,  still  came  to  the  co 
elusion  that  the  construction  of  the  bill,  shuui 
it  be-Mme  a  law,  would  be  yet  a  subject  a  n  ' 
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RlexitT  and  doubt  (a  view  of  the  bill  entire- 
)inciaent  with  my  own),  and  as  I  cannot 
think  it  proper,  in  a  matter  of  such  interest  and 
tf  such  constant  application,  to  approve  a  bill 
80  liable  to  diversity  of  interpretations^  and 
more  especially  as  I  liavo  not  had  time,  amid  the 
duties  constantly  pressing  on  me,  to  give  the 
labject  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands,  I  am  constrained  to  retain 
tlie  bill,  without  u'.ting  definitively  thereon ;  and 
to  the  end  that  my  reasons  for  this  step  may 
be  fiilly  iinderstooid,  I  shall  cause  this  paper, 
vith  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  bill  in  question,  to  be  deposited  in  the  De- 
partment of  State." 

Thus  the  firmness  of  tho  President  again 
saved  the  country  from  an  immense  calamity, 
and  in  a  few  months  covered  him  with  the 
plaudits  of  a  preserved  and  grateful  country. 


CHAPTER    CLVI. 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  LANDS  AND  MONEY— VAKIOUS 
PROPOSITIONS. 

Trr  spirit  of  distribution,  having  got  a  taste  of 
that  feast  in  the  insidious  deposit  bill  at  the  pre- 
ceding session,  became  ungovernable  in  its  ap- 
petite for  it  at  this  session,  and  open  and  undis- 
guised in  its  efforts  to  effect  its  objects.    Within 
the  first  week  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Mercer,  a  representative  from  Virginia,  moved 
I  resolution  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  release 
the  States  from  all  obligation  ever  to  return  the 
dividends  they  should  receive  under  the  so-called 
sit  act.  It  was  a  bold  movement,  considering 
that  the  States  had  not  yet  received  a  dollar,  and 
that  it  Ti  .3  addressed  to  the  same  members, 
sitting  in  the  same  chairs,  who  had  enacted  the 
measure  under  tho  character  of  a  deposit,  to  be 
I  Bicredly  returned  to  the  United  States  when- 
1  ever  desired ;  and  under  that  character  had 
I  ^ed  over  to  tho  support  of  the  act  two  classes 
of  voters  who  could  not  otherwise  have  becji 
obtained;  namely,  those  who  condemned  tho 
I  policy  of  distribution,  and  those  who  denied  its 
I  constitutionality.     Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Tennessee, 
Imrt  Mr.  Mercer's  motion  at  the  threshold^^Mn- 
Idemned  it  as  an  open  conversion  of  deposit  into 
Idittribution — as  a  breach  of  the  condition  on 
Iwhich  the  deposit  was  obtained — as  unfit  to  be 


discussed ;  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the 
table — a  motion  that  precludes  discussion,  and 
brings  on  an  immediate  vote.  Mr.  Mercer  asked 
for  tho  yeas  and  nays,  which  being  taken  showed 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  seventy-three  mem- 
bers recording  their  names  against  the  motion. 
The  vote  was  126  to  73.  Simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Mcixscr's  movement  in  the  House  to  pull  the  mask 
from  the  deposit  bill,  and  reveal  it  in  its  true 
character,  was  Mr.  C  lay's  movement  in  the  Senate 
to  revive  his  land-money  distribution  bill,  to 
give  it  immediate  effect,  and  continue  its  opera^ 
tion  for  five  years.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
session  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  his  bill ;  and  quickly  followed  up  his  notice 
with  its  actual  introduction.  On  presenting  the 
bill,  he  said  it  was  due  to  the  occasion  to  make 
some  explanations :  and  thus  went  on  to  make 
them: 

"  The  operation  of  the  bill  which  had  hereto- 
fore sevenil  times  passed  the  Senate,  and  once 
the  House,  commenced  on  the  last  of  December, 
1822.  and  was  to  continue  five  years.    It  pro- 
vided for  a  distribution  of  the  nott  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  during  that  period,  upon  well- 
known  prmciples.    But  the  deposit  act  of  the 
last  session  had  disposed  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  divisible  fund  under  the  land  bill,  that  ho 
did  not  think  it  right,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
treasury,  to  give  the  bill — which  he  was  about 
to  apply  for  leave  to  introduce — that  retrospec- 
tive character.      He  had  accordingly,  in  the 
draught  which  ho  was  going  to  submit,  made  the 
last  day  of  the  present  month  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  last  day  of  the  year  1841  its  ter- 
mination.   If  it  should  pass,  therefore,  in  this 
shape,  the  period  of  its  duration  will  be  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  in  tho  former  bills. 
Tho  Senate  will  readily  comprehend  the  motive 
for  fixing  the  end  of  tho  year  1841,  as  it  is  at 
tliat  time  that  the  biennial  reductions  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  existing  duties  cease,  accord- 
ing to  the  act?  of  the  2d  March  1833,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  act,  and  a  reduction  of 
one  half  of  the  excess  beyond  twenty  per  cent, 
of  any  duty  then  remaining,  is  to  take  effect. 
By  that  time,  a  fair  experiment  of  the  land  bill 
will  have  been  made,  and  Congress  can  then  de- 
termine whether  the  proceeds  of  the  national 
domain  shall  continue  to  be  equitably  divided, 
or  shall  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government    The  bill  in  his  hand  assigns 
to  tho  new  Stato  of  Arkansas  her  just  propor- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  grants  to  her  500,000  acres 
of  land  as  proposed  to  other  States.    A  similar 
assignment  and  grant  are  not  made  to  Michi- 
gan, because  her  admission  into  the  Union  is  not 
yet  complete.     But  when  that  event  occurs, 
provision  is  made  by  which  that  State  will  r»> 
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ceive  its  fair  dividend.  He  had  restored,  in  this 
draught,  the  provision  contained  in  the  original 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands, 
which  he  hod  presented  to  the  Senate,  by  which 
the  States,  in  the  application  of  the  fund,  are 
restricted  to  the  great  objects  of  education,  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  colonization.  Such  a 
restriction  would,  he  believed,  relieve  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  iVom  embarrassing 
controversies  about  the  disposition  of  the  fun^ 
and  would  secure  the  application  of  what  was 
common  in  its  origin,  to  common  lienefits  in  its 
ultimate  destination.  But  it  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  that  this  provision,  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  the  whole  bill,  depended  upon 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House.  In  all  respects,  other  than  those  now 
particularly  mentioned,  the  bill  is  exactly  as  it 
passed  this  body  at  the  last  session." 

The  bill  was  referred  t  j  the  Committee  on 
Pnblic  Lands,  consisting  of  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Mr.  King  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Kuggles  of  Maine,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Arkansas.  The  committee  returned  the  bill 
with  an  amendment,  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
entire  bill,  and  substitute  for  it  a  new  one,  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  actual  settlers 
ia  limited  quantities.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Benton  offered  an 
amendment,  securing  to  any  head  of  a  family, 
any  young  man  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
any  widow,  a  settlement  right  in  IGO  acres  at 
reduced  prices,  and  inhabitation  and  cultivation 
for  five  years :  which  amendment  was  lost  by  a 
close  vote — 18  to  20.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Block,  Dana,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Hendricks,  King  of  Alabama, 
Linn,  Moore,  Morris,  Nicholas,  fiivcs,  llobin- 
son,  Sevier,  Strange,  Tipton,  Walker,  White — 
18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Niles, 
Page,  Prentiss,  Robljins,  iluggles,  Swift,  Tall- 
madge,  Wright — 20. 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  after  an  extended  debate,  and  vari- 
ous motions  of  amendment,  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  adopted — twenty-four  to  sixteen — the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

YfcAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Block,  Brown,  Bu- 
chanan, Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, Lmn,  Lyon,  Moore,  Mouton,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Pago,  Rives,  Robinson,  Strange, 
Walker,  Wright— 24. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Calhoun,  DaviR,  Ew- 


ing of  Ohio,  Kent,  Kin^  of  Georgia,  Knight 
Prentiss,  Robbins,  Sevier,  Southard,  Sffift 
Tomlinson,  Wall,  IVebster,  White— 16. 

So  Mr.  Clay's  plaa  of  a  five  years'  open  distti 
bution  of  the  land  i aoney  to  the  States,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  distribution,  under  the  deposit 
mask,  was  now  defeated  in  the  Senate :  but  thit 
did  not  put  an  end  to  kindred  schemes.    Tiicv 
multiplied  in  different  forms;  and  continued 
to  vex  Congress  to  almost  the  last  day  of  its 
existence.    Mr.  Calhoun  brought  a  plan  for  tl 
ccfsion  of  all  the  public  lands  to  the  States  i 
whiua  they  lay,  to  be  sold  by  them  on  graduated 
prices,  extending  to  thirty-five  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  States  should  take  the  expenses  of 
the  land  system  on  themselves,  and  pay  thirtj- 
three  and  a  third  per  centum,  of  the  sales,  to  the 
fedoral  treasuiy.  Mr.  Benton  objected,  on  princi- 
ple, to  any  complication  of  moneyed  or  propertr 
transactions  between  the  States  and  the  federal 
government,  leading,  as  they  inevitably  would, 
to  dissension  and  contention ;  and  ending  in  con- 
troversies between  the  members  and  tlie  licad 
of  the  federal  government :  and,  on  detail,  be- 
cause  the  graduation  was  extended  bejondi 
period  when  the  new  States  woula  be  strosK 
enough  to  obtain  better  terms,  without  tlic  nom- 
plication  of  a  contract,  and  the  condition  ofs 
purchase.    Within  the  thirty-five  years,  there 
would  be  three  new  apportionments  of  repre- 
sentatives, under  the  censuses  of  1840, 
and  1860 — doubling  or  trebling  the  new  States' 
representation  each  time;    also  several  new 
States  admitted ;  so  that  they  would  be  stnu; 
enough  to  take  eficctutj  measures  for  tlie  ex- 
tinction of  the  federal  titles  within  the  Statei, 
on  just  and  equitable  principles.    Mr.  Buciunu  I 
openly  assailed  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  tsij 
bid  for  the  presidency ;  and  said : 

"  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  bribioj 
the  people  with  their  own  money ;  argumentil 
of  that  kind  had  been  reiterated,  but  theyhidl 
never  had  much  effect  on  him.  But  spcakin;! 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  this  had  beeal 
said,  and  without  intending  any  thing  persoBill 
toward  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Can>| 
lina,  ho  would  say  this  was  the  most  spl 
bribe  that  had  ever  yet  been  offered.  It  wa«tii| 
give  the  entire  public  domain  to  the  people  (<| 
the  new  States^  without  fee  or  reward,  andoif 
the  single  condition  that  they  should  not  I 
all  the  land  into  market  at  once.  Itmslliil 
first  time  such  a  proposition  had  been  bn^^t 
forward  for  legislation ;  and  he  solemnly  pt^l 
tested  agamst  the  principle  that  Congress  Ui 
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lOT  right,  in  equity  or  justice,  to  rive  what  he- 
lowed  to  tho  entire  people  of  the  Union  to  the 
inhsbitants  of  any  State  or  States  whatever. 
After  warmly  expressing  his  dissent  to  the 
anendment,  Mr.  B.  said  he  hoped  it  would  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  Senate."^ 

Mr.  Sevier  of  Arkansas,  said  it  might  be  very 
trae  that  presidential  candidates  would  bid  deep 
for  the  favor  of  the  West ;  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  We^t  should  refuse  a  good  offer, 
when  made.  Deeming  this  a  good  one,  and 
beneficial  to  the  new  States,  he  was  for  taking 
it  Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  objected  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  an  amendment  to  tho 
bill  in  fiivor  of  actual  settlors  (in  which  form  it 
was  offered),  because  it  would  be  the  occasion 
of  losing  both  measures ;  and  said  r 

"  He  might  probably  vote  for  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent proposition,  but  could  no't  as  it  now 
stood.  He  had  set  out  with  the  determmation 
to  vote  agaiUdo  every  amendment  which  should 
be  proposed,  as  the  bill  had  once  been  nearly 
lost  by  the  multiplication  of  them.  If  this 
amendment  should  be  received,  the  residue  of 
the  session  would  be  taken  up  in  discussing  it, 
and  nothing  would  be  done  for  his  constituents. 
He  wanted  them  to  know  that  he  had  done  his 
ntmost,  which  was  but  little,  to  carry  into  effect 
their  wishes,  and  to  secure  their  best  interests 
in  the  settlement  of  the  new  country.  He  was 
[  anxious  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  equitable 
I  preemption  law,  which  shoiJd  secure  to  them 
their  homes,  and  not  throw  the  country  into 
I  the  hands  of  great  capitalists,  as  had  been  done 
j  in  the  case  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and 
thus  retard  the  settlement  of  the  West  As  to 
the  evasions  of  previous  pre-emption  laws,  of 
which  80  much  had  been  said,  he  believed  they 
either  had  no  existence  in  Missouri,  or  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
Ifessional  duty  (Mr.  Linn  is  a  physician,  in  large 
I  practice),  ho  had  occasion  to  become  extensively 
lacquainted  with  the  people  concerning  whom 
[these  things  had  been  asserted  (he  referred  to 
[the  emigrants  who  had  setled  m  that  State, 
pder  tho  pre-emption  law  of  1814),  and  he 
auld  say,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  fallen  under 
bis  observation.  They  had  come  there,  in  most 
poor,  surrounded  by  all  the  evils  and 
disadvantages  of  emigration  to  a  new  country ; 
)ie  had  attended  many  of  them  in  sickness ;  and 
lie  could  truly  aver  that  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
ho  best  and  most  upright  body  of  people  he 
ad  ever  known. 

"Mr.  L.  said  he  was  a  practical  man,  though 
's  temperament  might  be  somewhat  warm.  He 
oked  to  things  which  were  attainable,  and  in 
e  near  prospect  of  being  obtained,  rather  than 
those  contingent  and  distant.    Here  was  a 


bill,  far  advanced  in  the  Senate,  and,  as  he  hoped, 
on  the  eve  of  passing.  He  believed  it  would 
secure  a  great  good  to  his  constituents ;  and  he 
could  not  consent  to  risk  that  bill  by  accepting 
tho  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  If  the  senator  from  Arkansas 
would  let  this  go,  he  might  possibly  find  that  it 
was  a  better  thing  than  he  could  ever  get  again. 
He  wanted  that  Congress  should  so  regulate  th6 
public  lands,  and  so  arrange  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  disposed  of,  as  to  furnish  in  the  West 
an  opportunity  for  poor  men  to  become  rich, 
and  every  worthy  and  industrious  man  pros- 
perous and  happy." 

Mr.  Calhoun  felt  himself  called  upon  to  rise 
in  defence  of  his  proposition,  and  in  vindication 
of  his  own  motives  in  offering  it ;  and  did  so, 
in  a  brief  speech,  saying : 

"  When  the  Senate  had  entered  upon  tho  pre- 
cent  discussion,  he  had  had  little  thought  of 
oflfericg  a  proposition  like  this.    He  had,  indeed, 
always  seen  that  there  was  a  period  coming 
when  this  government  must  cede  to  the  new 
States  the  possession  of  their  own  soil ;  but  ho 
had  never  thought,  till  now,  that  period  was  so 
near.    What  he  had  seen  this  session,  however, 
and  especially  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
bill  which  was  now  likely  to  pass,  had  fully 
satisfied  him  that  the  time  had  arrived.    Thero 
were  at  present  eighteen  senators  from  the  new 
States.    In  four  years,  there  would  be  six  more, 
which  would  make  twenty-four.   All,  therefore, 
must  see  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  those 
States  would  have  this  question  in  their  own 
hands.    And  it  had  been  openly  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  accept  of  the  present  proposition, 
because  they  would  soon  be  able  to  get  better 
terms.    He  thought,  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
attemptuig  to  resist  any  longer  what  must 
eventually  happen,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  that  Crngress  should  yield  at  once  to 
tho  force  of  circ  imstances,  and  cede  the  public 
domain.    His  c  ijects  in  this  movement  were 
high  and  solemn  objects.    He  wished  to  break 
down  the  vassalage  of  the  new  States.    He  de- 
sired that  this  government  should  cease  to  hold 
the  relation  of  a  landlord.    He  wished,  further, 
to  draw  this  great  fund  out  of  the  vortex  of  tho 
presidential  contest,  with  which  it  had  openly 
been  announced  to  the  Senate  there  was  an 
avowed  design  to  connect  it.    He  thought  the 
country  had  been  suflSciently  agitated,  corrupt- 
ed, and  Uvb-scd,  by  t^c  influence  of  that  con- 
test ;  and  he  wished  to  take  this  great  engine 
out  of  tho  hands  of  power.    If  he  were  a  can- 
didate for  tho  presidency,  he  would  wish  to 
leave  it  there.    He  wished  to  go  further :  he 
sought  to  remove  the  immense  amount  of  pa- 
tronage connected  with  the  management  of  this 
domain — a  patronago  which  had  corrupted  both 
the  old  and  the  new  States  to  an  enoriuous  ex- 
tent.   He  sought  to  counteract  the  centralism, 
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which  was  l\ie  great  danger  of  this  goTemment, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 

Ele  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
le.  As  to  what  was  to  be  received  for  these 
lands,  he  cared  nothing  about  it.  He  would 
have  conscr  ed  at  once  to  yield  the  whole,  and 
withdraw  <^Uogether  the  landlordship  of  the 
general  gc^-er^ment  over  them,  had  he  not  be- 
lieved that  ii  wf^ald  be  most  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nev  i  rate  themselves  that  it  should  con- 
tinue BOUiowhat  longer.  These  were  the  views 
which  had  induced  him  to  present  the  amend- 
ment. He  offered  no  gilded  pill.  He  threw  in 
no  apple  of  discord.  He  was  no  bidder  for  popi\- 
larity.  He  prescribed  to  himself  a  more  humble 
aim,  which  was  simply  to  do  his  duty.  He 
sought  to  counteract  the  corrupting  tendency 
of  the  existing  course  of  things.  Ho  sought  (o 
weaken  this  government  by  divrsting  it  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  immeQSo  patronage  it  wield- 
ed. He  held  that  every  great  landed  estate  re- 
quired a  local  administration,  conducted  by  per- 
sons more  intimately  acquainted  with  local  wants 
and  interests  than  the  members  of  a  central 
government  could  possibly  be.  If  any  body 
asked  him  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  posi- 
tions, he  might  point  them  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Such  were  the  sentiments, 
shortly  stated,  which  had  governed  him  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  done  his  duty,  and  he  must 
leave  the  result  with  God  and  with  the  new 
States." 

Mr.' Calhoun's  proposition  was  then  put  to 
the  vote,  and  almost  unanimously  rejected,  only 
six  senators  besides  himself  voting  for  it ;  name- 
ly :  Messrs.  King  of  Georgia ;  Moore  of  Alabar 
ma ;  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Kobinson  of  Illinois ; 
Sevier  of  Arkansas ;  and  White  of  Tennessee. 
And  thus  a  third  project  of  distribution  (count- 
ing Mr.  Mercer's  motion  as  one),  at  this  ses- 
sion, had  miscarried.  But  it  was  not  the  end. 
Mr.  Chilton  Allen,  representative  from  Ken- 
tucky, moved  a  direct  distribution  of  land  to  the 
old  States,  equal  in  amount  to  the  gi-auts  which 
had  been  made  to  the  new  States.  Mr.  Abijah 
Mann,  jr.,  of  New  York,  strikmgly  exposed  the 
injustice  of  this  proposition,  in  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, saying :    . 

"  It  must  be  apparent,  by  this  time,  that  this 
proposition  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
new  edition  of  the  old  and  exploded  idea  of  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  attempted  to  be  concealed  under  rubbish 
and  verbiage,  and  gilded  over  by  the  patriotic 
idea  of  applying  it  to  the  public  education.  Its 
paternity  is  suspicious,  and  its  hope  fallacious 
and  delusive.  The  preamble  to  this  resolution 
Is  illusory  and  deceptive,  addressed  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  old  States  represented  on  this  floor. 
It  recites  the  grants  made  by  Congress  to  each 


of  the  new  States  of  the  public  lands  in  the  an 
gregate,  without  specifying  the  motive  or  con< 
sideration  upon  hich  they  were  made.  Jtg 
argument  is,  thuu  on  equal  quantity  should  he 
granted  to  the  old  States,  to  make  them  respec- 
tively equal  sharers  in  the  public  lands.  Now 
sir  (said  Mr.  M.),  nothing  could  be  devised  more 
disingenuous  and  deceptive.  Let  us  look  at  it 
briefly.  The  idea  is,  that  the  old  States  granted 
these  lands  to  the  new  fof  an  implied  considera- 
tion, and  resulting  benefit  to  themselves ;  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  Indian  gift,  to  be  refunded 
with  increase.  Not  so,  sir,  at  all.  If  Mr,  jj, 
understood  the  motives  inducing  those  ^nntsi. 
they  were  paternal  on  the  part  of  the  old  States' 
proceeding  upon  that  generous  and  noble  liber- 
ality which  induces  a  wealthy  father  to  advance 
and  provide  for  his  children.  This  was  the 
moving  consideration,  though  ho  (Mr.  M.) «!« 
aware  that  the  grants  in  aid  of  tlie  iniprovn- 
ments  of  the  new  States  and  territories  were 
upon  consideration  of  advancing  the  sale  and 
improvement  of  the  remaining  lands  in  those 
States  held  by  the  United  States." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Allen  was  disposed  of 
by  a  motion  to  lie  on  the  table,  which  prevailed- 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  eighty-one  votes ' 
but  the  end  of  these  propositions  was  not  yet. 
Another  motion  to  divide  surpluses  was  to  bit 
made,  and  was  made  in  the  expiring  days  of  tho 
session,  and  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  regu- 
lar fortification  bill.     Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee 
moved,  on  the  25  th  of  February,  that  a  furthei 
deposit  of  all  the  public  monies  in  tho  treasury 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1838,  above  tho 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  should  be  "depo- 
sited "  with  the  States,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  "deposit"  bill  of  tho  preceding  session;  and 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a  second  i 
"deposit"  after  the  completion  of  the  first  one. 
The  argument  for  it  was  the  same  which  had  I 
been  used  in  the  first  case ;  the  argument  against 
it  was  the  one  previously  used,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  objectionable  proceeding  of  springing  I 
such  a  proposition  at  tho  end  of  the  session,  [ 
and  as  an  amendment  to  a  defence  appropriation  | 
bill,  on  its  passage ;  to  which  it  was  utterly  in- 1 
congruous,  and  must  defeat;  as,  if  it  failed  to  I 
sink  the  bill  in  one  of  the  Houses,  it  must  cer-j 
tainly  be  rejected  by  the  President,  who,  il| 
was  now  known,  would  not  be  cheated 
with  the  word  deposit.    It  was  also  opposed  u| 
an  act  of  supererogation,  as  nobody  could  i 
whether  there  would  be  any  surplus  &  ya 
hence ;  and  further,  it  was  opposed  aa  an  act(^ 
usurpation  and  ha  encroachment  upon  the  aii 
thority  of  the  ensuing  Congress.    A  new  Cuv^ 
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gross  was  to  be  elected,  and  to  assemble  before 
that  time ;  the  present  Congress  would  expire 
in  six  days :  and  it  was  argued  that  it  was  nei- 
ther right  nor  decent  to  anticipate  their  succes- 
sors, and  do  what  they,  fresh  from  the  people, 
might  not  do.  Mr.  Yell,  of  Arkansas,  was  tho 
principal  speaker  against  it ;  and  said : 

"I  voted.' -Mr.  Speaker,  against  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee TMr.  Bell),  because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this- bill,  if  passed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pre- 
sident— and  I  trust  that  it  never  will  receive 
the  countenance  of  that  distinguished  man  and 
illustrious  statesman — will  at  once  establish  a 
system  demoralizing  and  corrupting  in  its  in- 
fluences, and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sovereignty  of  tho  States,  and  render  them  de- 
pendant suppliants  on  tho  general  government. 
This  measure  of  distribution,  since  it  has  been 
a  hobby-horse  for  gentlemen  to  ride  on,  has  pre- 
sented an  anomalous  spectacle  I    Tho  time  yet 
belongs  to  the  history  of  this  Congress,  when 
honorable  gentlemen,  from  the  South  and  West, 
were  daily  found  arraying  thiemselves  against 
cTerj'  species  of  unnecessary  taxation,  boldly 
avowing  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  and  all 
tariff  systems  which  would  yield  a  revenue  be- 
yond the  actual  wants  and  demands  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   Such  was  their  language  but »  few 
weeks  or  months  ago ;  and,  in  proclaiming  it, 
they  struggled  hard  to  excel  each  other  in  zeal 
and  violence.    And  now,  sir,  what  is  the  spec- 
tacle we  -behold  ?    A  system  of  distribution — 
another  and  a  specious  name  for  a  system  of 
bribery  has  lieen  started ;  the  hounds  are  in  full 
cry;  and  the  same  honorable  and  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen now  step  forward,  and,  at  the  watch- 
word of  'put  money  in  thy  purse;  aye,  put 
money  in  thy  purse,'  vote  for  the  distribution 
[  or  bribery  measure ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  en- 
tail on  this  country  a  system  of  taxation  and 
I  oppression,  which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the 
days  of  the  tea  and  ten-penny  tax — two  frightful 
measures  of  discord,  which  roused  enfeebled 
colonies  to  rebellion,  and  led  to  tho  foundation 
ot  this  mighty  republic.    But  wo  are  told,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  proposed  distribution  is  only 
for  momentary  duration ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
leliere  the  Treasury  of  a  redundant  income,  and 
j  that  it  will  speedily  be  discontinued !    Indeed, 
sir!  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  fact  ?  What 
I  eridenoe  do  we  require  to  disprove  the  assertion  ? 
I  This  scheme  was  commenced  the  last  session ; 
I  it  has  been  introduced  at  this ;  and  let  me  tell 
jfou,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  never  will  be  abandoned  so 
J  long  as  the  high  tariff  party  can  wheedle  the 
I  people  with  a  siren  lullaby,  and  cheat  them  out 
I  of  their  rights,  by  dazzling  the  vision  with  gold, 
land  deluding  the  fancy  by  the  attributes  of  so- 
iphistry.    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  if  this  baleful 
liystem  of  distribution  be  not  nipped  in  the  bud, 
I  It  will  betray  the  people  into  submission  by  a 
lipeciesof  U^tiou  which  no  nation  on  earth 


should  endure.  Sir,  continued  Mr.  Y.,  I  entef 
my  protest  c^ainst  a  system  of  bargain  and  cor- 
ruption, which  is  to  be  executed  by  parties  of 
different  political  complexions,  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  tho  spoils  which  they  have  plundered 
from  the  people.  If  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
are  to  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  specu- 
lators who  go  to  tho  West  in  multitudes  for  tha 
purpo,  e  of  legally  stealing  the  lands  and  im-  ■ 
provements  of  the  people  of  tho  new  States,  I 
hope  my  constituents  may  know  who  it  is  that 
thus  imposes  upon  them  a  system  of  legalized 
fraud  and  oppression.  If,  sir,  my  constituents 
arc  to  be  sacrificed  by  tho  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  persecution,  got  up  and  carried  on  for  the 
puipose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  others  to  their 
i-uin,  I  wish  them  to  know  Who  is  the  author  of 
the  enormity.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  hope  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  that  if 
ever  this  branch  of  the  government  is  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  yet  one 
ordeal  for  it  to  pass  where  it  may  be  shorn  of 
its  baneful  aspect.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
in  God  that,  in  its  passage  through  that  ordeal, 
it  will  find  a  quiettis." 

Mr.  Bell's  motion  succeeded.  The  secona 
"deposit "  act,  by  a  vote  of  112  to  70,  was  en- 
grafted on  the  appropriation  bill  for  completing 
and  constructing  fortifications;  and,  thus  loaded, 
that  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  Being  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  committee  direct- 
ed their  chairman,  Mr.  Wright  of  New- York,  to 
move  to  strike  it  out.  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
White  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Crit- 
tenden, Preston,  Southard,  and  Clayton;  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Wright,  Benton,  Bedford 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Grundy,  Niles  of  Connecticut, 
Rives,  Strange  of  North  Carolina:  and  being 
put  to  the  vote,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
"deposit"  clause  struck  from  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  19.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"Yeas — Mcspts.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Cuth- 
bert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bnrd,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn, 
Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell,  Page,  Parker, 
Rives,  Buggies,  Sevier,  Strange,  Talhnadge, 
Walker,  Wall,  Wright— 26. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Calhoun,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  "^wing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks, 
Kent,  Knight,  Moore,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rob- 
bins,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, White— 19." 

Being  returned  to  the  House,  a  motion  was 
made  to  disagree  to  the  Senate's  amendment, 
and  argued  with  great  warmth  on  each  side,  the 
opponents  to  the  "deposit"  reminding  its  friendt' 
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of  the  loss  of  a  previonu  appropriation  bill  for 
fortifications ;  and  warning  them  that  their  per- 
severanee  must  now  have  the  same  effect,  and 
operate  a  s  icriiice  of  defence  to  the  spirit  of  dis- 
tribution :  hut  all  in  vain.  The  motion  todis- 
agreo  was  carried — 110  to  94.  The  disputed 
clause  then  went  through  all  the  parliair.cntary 
forms  known  to  the  occaeinn.  The  Senatt^  "  in- 
sisted "  on  ib.  amendment :  a  motion  to  "  vtxedo  " 
was  made  and  lost  in  the  House :  amotion  to 
"adhere  "was  niiwls,  and  prevsiicd:  then  tlje 
Senate  "adhered":  then  a  committee  of  "con- 
ference" wai.  appointed,  and  they  "  disarrreod." 
This  being  reported  to  *hc  Houses,  the  bill  fell— ■ 
the  f  iitiflcation  appropriations  were  lost :  and  iu 
this  li  11*001  issue  between  the  plunder  of  r!ie 
country,  and  the  defence  of  the  country,  defence 
was  beaten,  'inch  was  the  deplorable  progress 
^sl}lu!h  Ihte  spirit  of  distribution  had  made. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

MILITAET  ACADEMY:  ITS  RIDING-HOUSE. 

The  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of 
this  Academy  contained  a  clause  for  the  purchase 
of  forty  horses,  "for  instruction  in  light  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  exercise ; "  and  proposed  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  This  purchase 
was  opposed,  and  the  clause  stricken  out.  The 
bill  also  contained  a  clause  proposing  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
theretofore  appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  "  recitation  and  military  exercises," 
as  the  clause  expressed  itself.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  riding-house  in  bad  weather. 
Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  clause,  upon  the  ground  that  military  men 
ought  to  be  inured  to  hardship,  not  pampered 
in  effeminacy ;  and  that,  as  war  was  carried  on 
in  the  field,  so  young  officers  should  be  learned 
to  ride  in  the  open  air,  and  on  rough  ground, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  no  weather.  The  clause  was 
stricken  out,  but  restored  upon  re-consideration; 
in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maine,  was 
the  principal  speaker;  and  said: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  paragraph  of  this  bill  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out.  It  is  an  appropriation  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
big  withm  which  to  exercise  and  drill  the  cadets 


at  West  Point  The  gentleman  iW>m  Pennsyl 
vania  [Mr.  Ingersoll]  who  reported  this  bill,  and 
who  never  onfirtges  himself  in  any  subject  with. 
()?<t  mnkin,<<  Iiiinfclf  entire  master  of  all  its  parts, 
^eill  (1(1  the  comntitteu  the  jufltiw,  I  trust,  to 
iiiforrn  I'lein,  wiien  he  shill  next  take  the  floor, 
what  li.:  amount  hewtot'Te  appropriated  for 
this  stiioe  building,  in  .'-i  \h  to  exercise  the  ca- 
■'.ets,  aetwi'y  }:':,-•  been  ;  th,i.,  if  we  decide  on 
til  9  propriety  oi  havinji'  Mii  h  a  building,  we  may 
als  1  know  how  much  we  have  heretofore  taken 
fri.m  the  public  Treasury  for  its  erection,  and 
^o  what  sum  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  nov 
proposed  will  be  an  addition. 

'Tift  honorable  penllemn  from  New-Yorlj 
TMr.  Cambrel«sijrj  6  ys  th'y  proposed  building 
Ts  to  protect  the  uidtts  during  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  season,  when  the  snow  is  from  two 
to  si -i  feet  d    ^  •  and  has  urged  upon  the  com- 
raitttt;  the  cxt>emo  hardship  of  requiring  the 
cadets  ht  perform  their  exercises  in  the  open  air 
in  such  an  inclement  and  cold  region  as  that 
where  West  Point  is  situated.    Sir,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  extend  his  inquiries  somewhat 
further  North  pr  East,  he  would  find  that  at 
points  where  the  winters  are  still  more  inclem- 
ent than  at  West  Point,  and  where  the  snow 
lies  for  months  in  succession  fron\  two  to  eight 
feet  deep,  a  very  large  and  useful  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  citizens  not  only  incur  the  snows 
and  storms  of  winter  by  day  without  workshops 
or  buildings  to  protect  them,  but  actually  pursue 
the  business  of  months  amid  such  snows  and 
.« tonus,  without  a  roof,  or  board,  or  so  much  as 
a  shingle  to  cover  and  protect  them  by  either 
day  or  night,  and  do  not  dream  of  murmuring. 
But,  forsooth,  the  young  cadet  at  West  Point, 
who  goes  there  to  acquire  an  education  for  him- 
self, who  is  clothed  and  fed,  and  even  paid  for 
his  time,  by  the  government  while  acquiring  his 
education,  cannot  endwe  the  atmosphere  of 
West  Point,  without  a  magnificent  building  to 
shield  him  during  the  few  hours  in  the  week, 
while  in  the  act  of  being  drilled,  as  part  of  his 
education  1    The  government  is  called  upon  to 
appropriate  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  to  protect  the  young  cadet,  who  is  pre- 
paring to  be  a  soldier,  against  this  temporary 
and  ^et  most  salutary  exposure,  as  I  esteem  it 
Sir,  IS  Congress  prepared  thus  to  pamper  the 
effeminacy  of  these  young  gentlemen,  at  such 
an  expense,  too,  upon  the  public  Treasury?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  educate  them  for  nothing,  and 
to  pay  them  for  their  time  while  you  are  educat-  j 
ing  them,  and  that  you  provide  for  their  comfort- 
able subsistence,  comfortable  lodgings,  and  «il 
tho  ordiimry  comforts,  not  to  say  uumerom 
luxuries  of  life,  without  attempting  to  keep  them 
for  ever  within  doors,  to  be  raised  like  children/ 
I  am  opposed  to  it ;  and  I  think,  whenever  thi  | 
people  of  this  nation  shall  be  made  acquaintea 
with  the  fact,  they  too  will  be  opposed  to  it 

"  The  gentleman  from  New-York  says  the  ex- 
posure of  the  cadets  is  very  great  and  th^ 
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'he  gentleman  from  Pennsyl 
)11]  who  reported  this  bill,  an4 
1  himself  in  any  subject  with. 
If  entire  master  of  all  its  parts, 
s.itte«  the  justice.  I  trust,  to 
a  he  slnll  next  take  the  floor, 
;  hev« ;tiA>i-e  appropriated  for 
r  in  rj  \H  to  exercise  the  ca- 
beer  ",  t^^'-,  ^  ^®  Aecii^  on 
aviiii'  f'l"  '^  a  building,  we  may 
ucii  we  have  heretofore  taken 
Treasury  for  its  erection,  and 
I  thirty  thousand  dollars  now 
in  addition.  vr      v  i 

B  penile!- na  from  New-York 
i  s  ya  th'y  proposed  building 
cuJfcts  during  the  inclemency 
joH,  wht^nthe  snow  is  from  two 
and  lias  urged  upon  the  com- 
bine hardship  of  requinng  the 
L  their  exercises  in  the  open  air 
mont  and  cold  region  as  that 
It  is  situated.    Sir,  if  the  gen- 
xtend  his  inquiries  somewhat 
ir  East,  he  would  find  that  at 
>  winters  are  still  more  inclem- 
Bt  Point,  and  where  the  snow 
n  succession  fron\  two  to  eight 
large  and  useful  and  respectable 
itizensnot  only  incur  the  snows 
inter  by  day  without  vrorkshops 
irotect  them,  but  actually  pursue 
months  amid  such  snows  and 
a  roof,  or  board,  or  so  much  as 
erand  protect  them  by  either 
id  do  not  dream  of  murmuring. 
16  young  cadet  at  West  Point, 
to  acquire  an  education  for  him- 
hedMid  fed,  and  even  paid  for 
eovemment  while  acqumng  hi 
lot  endure  the  atmosphere  of 
thout  a  magnificent  buildmg  0 
ng  the  few  hours  in  the  weeli, 
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imoDg  other  duties,  they  are  required  to  per- 
form camp  duties  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
it  is  true,  sir,  that  the  law  of  Congress  imposes 
three  months'  camp  duty  upon  the  cadet.  But 
the  same  tender  spirit  of  guardianship  #hich  has 
suggested  the  expediency  of  housing  the  cadets 
from  the  atmosphere  while  performing  their  drill 
duties  and  exercises  has  in  ^omo  way  construed 
away  one  third  of  the  law  of  Congress  upon  this 
subject ;  and,  instead  of  three  months'  camp  duty, 
in  the  law  requires,  the  cadets  are  required,  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  to  camp 
out  only  two  months  of  the  year ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  sir,  every  species  of  camp  uterjsils  and 
camp  furniture  that  government  money  can  pur- 
chase is  provided  for  them ;  and  this  same  duty, 
thus  pictured  forth  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
New- 1  ork  as  a  severe  hardship,  is  in  fact  so  tem  • 
percdto  the  cadets  as  to  become  a  mere  luxury — a 
matter  of  absolute  preference  among  the  cadets. 
The  gentleman  from  New- York  will  find,  by  the 
roles  and  regulations  of  the  Academy,  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  or  of  August  and 
September,  are  selected  for  this  camp  duty: 
seasons  of  the  year,  sir,  when  it  is  absolutely 
I  luxury  and  privilege  for  the  cadets  to  leave 
their  close  quarters  an*  confined  rooms,  to  per- 
form duty  out  door,  and  to  spend  the  nights  in 
their  well-furnished  camps.  Sir,  the  hardships 
and  exposures  of  the  cadets  aro  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  of  t ae  generality  of  our  fellow- 
dtizens  in  the  North,  in  their  ordinary  pursuits ; 
and  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  add  to  their  luxu- 
ries—two hundred  and  fifty  dollar  horses  to 
I  ride,  splendid  camp  equipage  to  protect  them 
1  the  dews  and  damp  air  of  summer,  and 
magnificent  buildings  to  shield  them  in  their 
wmter  exercises.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  people  of  this  nation,  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  these  matters,  and  to  in- 
quire with  somewhat  of  particularity  into  the 
I  character  of  this  institution. 

"But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

I  nnia  (Mr.  Ingersoll),  has  volunteered  to  put 

the  reputation  of  the  West  Point  Academy  for 

morality  in  issue  at  this  time,  and  sets  it  out  in 

eloquent  description,  as  pre-eminently  pure  and 

I  irreproachable  m  this  respect. 

"Sir,  does  not  the  honorable  gentleman  know 
I  that  the  history  of  this  institution,  within  a  few 
yeafsback  only,  bears  quite  diflerent  testimony 
upon  this  subject  7  Does  not  the  gentleman 
I  mw  thfe  fact — a  fact  well  substantiated  by  the 
"  jister  of  Debates  in  your  library — that  only 
I  a  few  years  since  the  government  was  forced 
I  into  the  necessity  of  purchasing  up,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  neighboring 
I  lavem  stand,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
I  institution  from  being  overwhelmed  nnd  ruined 
by  the  gross  immoralities  of  the  cadets  ?  Is  mt 
I  the  gentleman  aware  that  the  whole  argumeiit 
I  urged  to  force  ruiJ  Juctif/  the  government  into 
I  this  purchase  was,  that  the  moral  power  of  the 
■  Academy  was  unequal  to  the  counter  influences 
I  Ti  the  neighboring  tavern  1    And  are  we  to  be 


told,  sir,  that  this  institution  stands  forth  in  ita 
history  pre-eminently  pure,  and  above  com- 
parison with  the  institutions  that  exist  upon 
the  private  enterprise  and  munificence,  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  that  characterize  our 
countrymen?  I  make  these  suggestions,  and 
allude  to  these  facts,  not  voluntarily,  and  from 
a  wish  to  breate  a  discussion  upon  either  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Academy.  When  I 
made  the  proposition  to  strike  from  this  bill 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  horses,  I  neither  in- 
tedcd  nor  desired  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  institution.  I  have  not  now  spoken,  except 
upon  the  impulse  given  by  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  New- York  and  Pensyl- 
vania ;  and  now,  instead  of  going  into  the  facts 
that  do  exi.<;t  in  relation  to  the  Academy,  I  can 
assure  gentlemen  that  I  have  but  scarcely  ap- 
prodchcd  them.  I  have  been  willing,  and  am 
now  willing,  to  have  these  facts  brought  to  li^ht 
at  another  time,  and  upon  a  proper  occasion 
that  will  occur  hereafter,  and  leave  the  people 
of  this  nation  to  judge  of  them  dispassionately. 
A  report  upon  the  subject  of  this  institution 
will  be  made  shortly,  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hawcs)  has  assured 
the  house.  From  that  report,  all  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  institu- 
tion in  its  present  shape  and  under  its  present 
discipline.  That  some  grave  objections  exist  to 
both  its  shape  and  discipline,  I  think  all  will 
agree.  But  I  wish  not  to  discuss  either  at  this 
time.  Let  us  know,  however,  and  let  the  coun- 
try know,  something  about  the  expensive  build- 
ings now  in  progress  at  West  Point,  before  we 
conclude  to  add  this  further  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  expenses  of  the 
institution ;  and,  while  I  am  up,  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  re- 
ported this  bill  to  another  item  in  it,  which 
embraces  forage  for  horses  among  other  matters, 
and  I  wish  him  to  specify  to  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  contained  in  this  item,  is  based  upon  the 
supposed  supply  of  forage.  We  have  stricken  out 
the  appropriation  for  purchasing  horses,  and  ano- 
ther part  of  the  bill  provides  forage  for  the  of- 
ficers' horses ;  hence  a  portion  of  the  item  now 
adverted  to  should  probably  be  stricken  out" 

The  debate  became  spirited  and  discursive, 
grave  and  gay,  and  gave  rise  to  some  ridiculous 
suggestions,  as  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect these  young  officers  from  bad  weather  when 
exercising  on  horseback,  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
no  greater  degree  than  young  women  are  pro- 
tected in  like  circumstances — parasols  for  the 
sun,  umbrellas  for  rain,  and  pelisses  for  cold : 
which  it  was  insisted  would  be  a  great  economy. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that  riding* 
houses  were  appurtenant  to  the  military  colleges 
of  Europe,  and  that  fine  riders  were  trained  ia 
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these  schools.    The  930,000,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
granted ;  but  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient ; 
and  a  late  Board  of  Visitors,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  and 
powerfully  backed  by  the  War  Office,  at  Wash- 
ington City,  has  earnestly  recommended  a  fur- 
ther additional  appropriation  of  $20,000,  still 
forther  to  improve  the  ridint^-houso ;  on  the 
ground  tliat,  "  the  room  now  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  cadets."    This  further  accommoda- 
tion is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  proper  teach- 
ing of  the  art  of  "  equitation : "  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  art  of  riding  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  and 
the  Visitors  recommend  this  accommodation  to 
Congress,  in  the  following  pathetic  terms :  "The 
attention  of  the  committee  has  been  drawn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a  new  building  for  cavalry  exercise.    We  are 
aware  that  the  subject  has  been  before  Con- 
gress, upon  the  recommendation  of  former  boards 
of  Visitors,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  force  of 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  them,  m  favor 
of  the  measure.    We  would  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  indiffer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  human  life  and  limb  in 
this  countiy  than  in  most  others.    It  is  enough 
for  us  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  course  of  equitation  cannot  be 
properly  taught  without  it, '  and.  that  the  room 
now  used  for  the  purpose  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  cadets.'    In 
this  opinion,  we  entirely  concur.     The  appro- 
priation required  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
building  will  amount  to  some  $20,000.    We  can 
hardly  excuse  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  to  bring 
this  subject,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  most 
emphatically  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
the  power,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  disposition 
also,  to  remove  the  evil." 


CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

BALTTAX:    MR  BENTON'S  FOUETH  SPEECH 
AGAINST  IT. 

The  amount  which  this  tax  brings  into  the 
treasury  is  about  600,000  dollars,  and  that  upon 
an  article  costing  about  650,000  dollars;  and 
one-half  of  the  tax  received  goes  to  the  fishing 
Munties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it.    So 


that  what  upon  the  record  is  a  tax  of  about  100 
per  centum,  is  in  the  reality  a  tax  of  200  po 
centum ;  and  that  upon  an  article  of  prime  n^ 
cessity  and  universal  use,  while  we  have  articles 
of  luxury  and  superfluity — wines,  silks— either 
free  of  tax,  or  nominally  taxed  at  some  ten  or 
twenty  per  centum.    The  bare  statement  of  the 
case  is  revoltmg  and  mortifying ;  but  it  is  only 
by   looking   into  the  detail  of  the  tax— its 
amount  upon  diflerent  varieties  of  salt—its  ef. 
feet  upon  the  trade  and  sale  of  the  article— upon 
its  importation  and  use — and  the  consequeocea 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  for  want  j 
of  adequate  supplies  of  salt — that  the  weight 
of  the  tax,  and  the  disastrous  efTccts  of  its  im- 1 
position,  can  be  ascertained.     To  enable  the  I 
Senate  to  judge  of  these  efiects  and  consequcD- 
ccs,  and  to  render  my  remarks  more  intelligible 
I  will  read  a  table  of  the  importation  of  rait 
for  the  year  1835 — the  lost  that  has  been  made  | 
up— and  which  is  known  to  be  a  fair  index  i 
the  annual  importations  for  many  years  past  I 
With  the  number  of  bushels,  and  the  name  of 
the  country  from  which  the  importations  come, 
will  be  given  the  value  of  each  parcel  at  the  place 
it  was  obtained,  and  the  original  cost  per  bushel  I 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Salt  imported  I 
into  the  United  States  durmg  the  year  1835, 1 
with  the  value  and  rost  thereof,  per  bushel,  at  | 
the  place  from  which  it  was  imported : 


No.  of 

Cot 

Conntriea, 

biuhek 

p.b»i 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

8,556 

$572 

634 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

6,856 

708 

1014 

Dii.ish  West  Indies, 

2,351 

386 

16 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

141.566 

12.967 

9 

England,                   2,613;077  412;507 

161-2 

Ireland, 

61,954 

12,276 

Gibraltar, 

17,832 

1,385 

784 

Multa. 

British  West  Indies, 

1,500 

118 

734 

959,786 

98,497 

10 

British  Am.  Colonies, 

138,693 

30,374 

France  on  Mediterra- 
nean. 

32,648 

2,155 

62-3 

Spain  on  Atlantic, 

360,140 

16,700 

iU 

Spain  on  Mediterran., 

101,000 

5,443 

51-3 

Portugal, 

Cape  de  verd  Islands, 

780,000 

55.087 

7 

8,134 

'751 

91-10 

Italy, 

36,742 

1,580 

41-J 

Sicily, 

5,786 

156 

224 

Trieste, 

7,888 

255 

3  "-J 

Turkey, 

9.377 

984  10 1-I0| 

Colombia, 

17,162 

1,227 

1 

Brazil, 

250 

C8 

1 

Argentine  Republic, 

402 

41 

Africa, 

5,733 

615 
355,000 

10  2 J 

6,735,364   < 

1 
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10  record  ta  a  tax  of  about  100 
the  reality  a  tax  of  200  pei 
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No.  of 

forway,  8,556  «572 
.Indies,  6,856  708 
Ttiiliea         2,351         386 

1500         118    JM 

Indies,    959:786  98,497   10 

lolonies,  138,593  30,374 

editerra-   32^648  2,155 

_tic  360,140  16,760 
San.,  101 000  5,443 
■  780,000    55,087 

5,780 

7,888 

9.377 
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402 
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16 
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62-3 

4H 
51-3 
7 

9  no; 

41-3i 

156     224 

255     3I-»| 

984  10 1-H 

1,227 

68 

41 
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10241 


6,735,364  655,000 


Mr.  B.  would  remark  that  salt,  being  brought 
ii  ballast,  the  greatest  quantity  came  trom  Eng- 
land, where  we  had  the  largest  trade ;  and  that 
iti  importation,  with  a  tax  upon  it,  being  merely 
laddental  to  trade,  this  greatest  quantity  came 
from  the  place  where  it  cost  most,  and  was  of 
br  inftirior  kind.    The  salt  from  England  was 
nearly  one  half  of  the  who)  >  quantity  imported ; 
iti  cost  was  about  sixteen  cents  a  bushel ;  and 
Iti  quality  was  so  inferior  that  neither  in  the 
United  States,  nor  in  Great  Britain,  could  it  be 
used  for  curing  provisions,  fish,  butter,  or  any 
thing  that  required  long  keeping,  or  exposure 
to  southern  heats.   This  was  the  salt  commonly 
called  Liverpool.  It  was  ma''o  by  artificial  heat, 
ind  Dcvcr  was,  and  never  can  be  made  pure,  as 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  boiling  prevents  the 
uparation  of  the  bittern,  and  other  foreign  and 
poiaonous  ingredients  with  which  all  salt  water, 
inieven  mineral  salt,  is  more  or  less  imprcgna- 
tei   The  other  half  of  the  imported  salt  costs 
&rless  than  the  English  salt,  and  is  infinitely 
nperior  to  it ;  so  far  superior  that  the  English 
lalt  will  not  even  serve  for  a  substitute  in  the 
important  business  of  curing  fish,  and  ficsh, 
ibr  long  keeping,  or  southern  exposure.    This 
alt  was  made  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the 
lititudes  approaching,  and  under  the  tropics, 
begin  to  obtain  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
likrge  quantity  on  Turk's  Island ;  and  get  it 
from  all  the  islands  and  coasts,  under  the  sun's 
|tnck,from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  tho  Atlantic  and 
JHcditerranean  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
[editerranean  coast  of  Franco,  the  two  coasts 
Italy,  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
lists  of  the  Adriatic,  the   Archipelago,   up 
the  Black  Sea,  all  produce  it  and  send  it  to 
The  table  which  has  been  read  shows  that 
original  cost  of  this  salt — the  purest  and 
ngcst  in  the  world — is  about  nine  or  ten 
ints  a  bushel  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  five,  six 
id  seven  cents  on  the  coasts  of  Fiance,  Spain 
id  Portugal ;  three  and  four  cents  in  Italy  and 
Adriatic ;  and  less  than  three  cents  in  Sicily. 
et  all  this  salt  bears  one  uniform  duty ;  it  was 
twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  is  now  near  ten 
ints  a  bushel ;  so  that  while  the  tax  on  the 
iglish  salt  is  a  little  upwards  of  ilfty  per  cent. 
1  the  value,  the  same  tax  on  all  the  other  salt 
[from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  three 
ndred  and  near  four  hundred  per  cent    The 


sun-nude  salt  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Great  West, 
in  curing  provisions;  tho  Liverpool  is  chiefly 
used  on  the  Atlantic  coasts ;  and  thus  the  peo 
pie  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  pay  differ- 
ent degrees  of  tax  upon  the  same  articles,  and 
that  which  costs  least  is  taxed  most.  A  tax 
ranging  to  some  hundred  per  cent,  is  in  itself  an 
enormous  tax ;  and  thus  the  duty  collected  by 
the  federal  government  from  all  the  consumers 
of  the  sun-made  salt,  is  in  itself  excessive; 
amounting,  in  many  instances,  to  double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  the  original  cost  of  tho  article. 
This  is  an  enormity  of  taxation  which  strikes 
the  mind  at  the  first  blush ;  but,  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  tho  enormity,  tho  extent  of  which 
is  only  discoverable  in  tracing  its  effects  to  all 
their  diversified  and  injurious  consequences.  In 
tho  first  place,  it  checks  and  prevents  the  im- 
portation of  tho  salt.  Coming  as  ballast,  and 
not  as  an  article  of  commerce  on  which  profit  is 
to  bo  made,  the  shipper  cannot  bring  it  except 
he  is  supplied  with  money  to  pay  the  duty,  or 
surrenders  it  into  the  hands  of  salt  dealers,  on 
landing,  to  go  his  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  duty.  Thus,  the  importation  of  the  article 
is  itself  checked ;  and  this  check  operates  with 
the  greatest  force  in  all  cases  where  the  original 
price  of  tho  salt  was  least ;  and,  therefore,  where 
it  operates  most  iiyuriously  to  tho  country.  In 
all  such  cases  the  tax  operates  as  a  prohibition 
to  use  salt  as  ballast,  and  checks  its  importation 
from  all  tho  places  of  its  production  nearest  the 
sun's  track,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  next  place,  the  imposition  of 
tho  tax  throws  the  salt  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
termediate set  of  dealers  in  the  seapcts,  who 
either  advance  tho  duty,  or  go  security  for  it, 
and  who  thus  become  possessed  of  nearly  all 
the  salt  which  is  imported.  A  few  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  business  engross  the  salt,  and  fix 
the  price  for  all  in  the  market;  and  fix  it  higher 
or  lower,  not  according  to  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle, but  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  prices  at  which  they  fix 
it  are  known  to  all  purchasers,  and  may  be  seen 
in  all  prices-current.  It  is  generally,  in  the  case 
of  alum  salt,  four,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  it  cost.  It  is  generally  forty,  or  fifty, 
or  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  and  nearly  the  same 
price  for  all  sorts,  without  any  reference  to  the 
original  cost,  whether  it  cost  three  cents,  or  five 
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cents,  or  ten  cents,  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 
About  one  uniform  price  is  put  on  the  whole, 
and  the  purchaser  has  to  submit  to  the  imposi- 
tion. This  results  from  the  effect  of  tbo  tax, 
thromng  the  article,  which  is  nothing  but  bal- 
last, into  the  hands  of  salt  dealers.  The  importer 
does  not  bring  more  money  than  the  salt  is 
worth,  to  pay  the  duty ;  he  does  not  come  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  his  ballast;  he 
has  to  depend  upon  raising  the  money  for  pay- 
ing the  duty  ofur  ho  arrives  in  the  United 
States ;  and  this  throws  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  alt  dealer,  and  subjects  the  country  pur- 
chaser to  all  the  fair  charges  attending  this 
change  of  hands,  and  this  establishment  of  on 
intermediate  dealer,  who  must  have  his  profits ; 
and  also  to  all  the  additional  exactions  which 
he  may  choose  to  make.  This  should  not  be. 
There  should  bo  no  costs,  nor  charges,  nor  in- 
termediate profits,  on  such  an  article  as  salt.  It 
comes  as  ballast ;  as  ballast  it  should  be  handed 
out — should  be  handed  from  the  ship  to  the 
steamboat — should  escape  port  charges,  and  in- 
termediate profits — and  this  would  be  the  case, 
if  the  duty  was  abolished.  Thus  the  chfirges, 
costs,  profits,  and  exactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  tax,  are  greater  than  the  tax  itself  1  But 
this  is  not  all — a  further  injury,  resulting  from 
the  tax,  is  yet  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  consumer. 
It  is  well  known  that  tho  measured  bushel  of 
alum  salt,  and  all  sun-made  salt  is  alum  salt — 
it  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  this  salt  weighs 
about  eighty-  f  'ur  pounds ;  yet  the  custom-house 
bushel  goes  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  and 
fifty-six  pounds  is  there  the  bushel.  Thus  the 
consumer,  in  consequence  of  having  the  salt  sent 
through  the  custom-house,  is  shifted  from  the 
measured  to  the  weighed  bushel,  and  loses 
twenty-eight  pounds  by  the  operation!  but  this 
is  not  his  whole  loss;  the  intermediate  salt 
dealer  deducts  six  pounds  more,  and  gives  fifty 
pounds  for  tlie  bushel ;  and  thus  this  taxed  and 
custom-housed  artrdo,  after  paying  some  hun- 
dred per  cent,  to  the  government  and  several 
hundred  per  cent,  more  to  the  rcgraters,  is 
worked  into  a  loss  of  thirty-four  pounds  on  every 
bushel !  All  these  losses  and  impositions  would 
vanish,  if  salt  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  custom-houses ;  and  to  do  that,  it 
must  be  freed  in  toto  from  taxation.  The  slight- 
est duty  would  operate  nearly  the  whole  mis- 
chief, for  it  would  throw  the  article  into  the 


hands  of  regraters,  and  would  substitute  thi 
weighed  for  the  measured  bushel. 

Such  are  the  iVuvrt  injuries  of  the  salt  tU' 
a  tux  enormous  in  itAclf,  disproportionate  in  \u 
application  to  the  same  article  in  dificrcnt  parU 
of  the  Union,  and  bearing  hardest  upon  thit 
kind  which  is  chca:  '>at,  best,  and  most  indiv  | 
pensablc.    The  levy  \.o  tho  government  is  enor- 
mous, $C50,000  per  annum  upon  an  article  only  I 
worth  about  $600^000 ;  but  what  the  govern. 
ment  receives  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  what  ii  i 
exacted  by  the  regrater,— what  is  lost  in  the  | 
dificronce  between  the  weighed  and  the  mea< 
sured  bushel, — and  the  loss  which  the  fanner  I 
sustains  for  want  of  adequate  supplies  of  salt  for  | 
his  stock,  and  their  food.    Assuming  the  gov- 
ernment tax  to  bo  ten  cents  a  bushel,  the  arer- 1 
age  cost  of  alum  salt  to  bo  seven  cents,  and  the 
rcgrater's  price  to  be  fifty  cents,  and  it  is  cleir  I 
that  he  receives  upwards  of  three  times  as  much  I 
as  tho  ^  ivemment  does;  and  that  tho  tribute | 
to  those  regraters  is  near  two  millions  of  dollars  I 
per  annum.    Assuming  again  that  thirtj-fourl 
pounds  in  tho  bushel  are  lost  to  tho  consumer  I 
in  the  substitution  of  the  weighed  for  the  mea-l 
sured  bushel,  and  here  is  another  loss  amount- 1 
ing  to  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  value  of  the! 
salt;  that  is  to  say,  to  about  $250,000  on  an  I 
importation  of  $650,000  worth. 

These  detailed  views  of  the  operation  udl 
efiects  of  the  salt  duty,  continued  Mr.  B.,  placsl 
the  burdens  of  that  tax  in  the  most  odious  andl 
revolting  light;  but  the  picture  is  notyetcom-l 
plete ;  two  other  features  are  to  be  introJucedl 
into  it,  each  of  which,  separately,  and  still  more;! 
both  put  together,  go  far  to  double  its  enonnitjj 
and  to  carry  the  iniquity  of  such  a  tax  rptotbe| 
very  verge  of  criminality  and  sinfulness.  Thi 
first  of  these  features  is,  in  the  loss  which  tb«l 
farmers  sustain  for  want  t<f  adequate  supplieil 
of  salt  for  their  stock;  and  the  second, froin[ 
the  fact  that  the  duty  is  a  one-sided  tax,  bei« 
imposed  only  on  some  sections  of  the  UnioiJ 
and  not  at  all  upon  another  section  of  tin 
Union.  A  few  details  will  verify  these  adiii'l 
tional  features.  First,  as  to  the  loss  which  t 
country  sustains  for  want  of  adequate  suppiid 
.of  salt.  Everj'  practical  man  knows  that  ctci]| 
description  of  stock  requires  salt — hogs,  horsey 
cattle,  sheep ;  and  that  all  the  prepared  foo( 
of  cattle  requires  it  also— hay,  fodder,  ciore 
shucks,  &c.    In  E^ngland  it  is  ascertamed,') 
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experience,  that  sheep  require,  each,  half  a 
ponnd  a  week,  which  is  twenty-eight  pounds, 
or  half  a  cuitom-houso  bushel,  p^  annum  { cowa 
itquire  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  annum ;  young 
nttle  a  bushel;  draught  horses,  and  draught 
cattle,  a  bushel ;  colts,  and  young  cattle,  from 
three  pecks  to  a  bushel  each,  per  annum ;  and 
i',  was  computed  in  England,  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt-tax  thero,  tliat  the  stock  of  the 
English  fanners,  for  want  of  adequate  supplies 
of  salt,  wad  injured  to  an  annual  amount  for  be- 
yond the  product  of  the  tax. 

D. .  Young,  before  a  eommittce  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  and  upon  oath,  testi- 
fied to  his  belief  that  the  use  of  salt  free  of 
tax  would  benefit  the  agricultural  interest,  in 
the  increased  value  of  their  stock  alone,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  three  millions  sterling, 
DMir  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.    Such  was  tlie 
injury  of  the  salt-tax  in  England  to  the  agri- 
cdtural  interest  in  the  single  article  of  stock. 
What  the  mjury  might  be  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  in  the  United  States  on  the  somo 
article,  on  account  of  the  stinted  use  of  salt 
occasioned  by  the  tax,  mifht  be  vaguely  con- 
ceived from   general   obscnation   and  a  few 
established  facts.     In  the  first  place,  it  was 
bomi  to  every  body  that  stock  in  our  country 
vas  stinted  for  salt ;  that  neither  hogs,  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  received  any  thing  near  the 
quantity  found  by  experience  to  bo  necessary 
|iii  England ;  and,  as  for  their  food,  that  little  or 
uo  salt  was  put  upon  it  in  the  United  States ; 
while  in  England,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  salt 
to  the  ton  of  hay,  clover,  &c.  was  used  in  curing 
|it.  Taking  a  single  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  sheep,  and  more  decided 
fidence  of  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  salt  can- 
lot  be  produce'd.   The  sheep  in  the  United  States 
;ere  computed  by  the  wool-growers,  in  1832,  in 
!ir  petitions  to  Congress,  at  twenty  millions ; 
number,  at  half  a  bushel  each,  would  re- 
hire about  ton  millions  of  bushels ;  now  the 
rhole  supply  of  salt  in  the  United  States,  both 
ime-made  and  imported,  barely  exceeds  ten 
lillions ;  so  that,  if  the  sheep  received  an  ade- 
|uate  supply,  there  would  not  remain  a  pound 
)r  any  other  purpose !    Of  course,  the  sheep 
id  not  receive  an  adequate  supply,  nor  perhaps 
fourth  part  of  what  was  necessary ;  and  so 
all  other  stock.    To  ^ve  an  opinion  of  the 
)til  loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 


Unit«d  States  for  want  of  the  fVee  use  of  this 
article,  would  require  the  minute,  comprehen- 
sive, sagacious,  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of 
Dr.  Young ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ar> 
gument,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  assumo 
that  our  loss,  in  '  oportion  to  the  number  of 
our  stock,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
farmers,  and  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
the  value  of  the  tax  itself  I 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 

EXrUMOINO  BESOLUTION-FBEPARATICN  FOB 
DECISION. 

It  was  now  the  last  session  of  the  last  term  of 
the  presidency  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  work 
of  tlie  American  Senate  doing  justice  to  itself  by 
undoing  the  wrong  which  it  had  done  to  itself 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  President,  was  at 
hand.  The  appeal  to  the  people  had  produced 
its  i\ill  effect ;  and,  in  less  time  than  had  been 
expected.  Confident  fVom  the  beginning  in  the 
verdict  of  the  people,  the  author  of  the  move- 
ment had  not  counted  upon  its  delivery  until 
several  years — probably  until  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Generel  Jackson,  and  until  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  passions  which  usually  pursue  a 
public. man  while  he  remains  on  the  stage  of 
action.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  public 
mind  was  made  up  in  less  than  three  years,  and 
before  the  termination  of  that  second  adminis- 
tration which  vras  half  run  when  the  sentence 
of  condemnatirin  was  passed.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  r-.-ssion,  1836-'37,  the  public  voice 
had  come  in,  and  in  an  imperative  form.  A 
majority  of  the  States  had  acted  decisively  on 
the  subject — somo  superseding  their  senators 
at  the  end  of  their  terms  who  had  given  the 
obnoxious  vote,  and  replacing  them  by  those 
who  would  expunge  it ;  others  sending  legisla- 
tive instructions  to  their  senators,  which  carried 
along  with  them,  in  the  democratic  States,  the 
obligation  of  obedience  or  resignation ;  and  of 
which  it  was  known  there  were  enough  to  obey 
to  accomplish  the  desired  expurgation.  Great 
was  the  number  superseded,  or  forced  to  resign. 
The  great  leaders,  Mr,  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  easily  maintained  themselves  in  their 
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respectiTO  SUtea ;  but  the  mortality  fell  heavily 
upon  thoir  fullowen,  and  left  them  in  a  hoIplcM 
minority.  The  tiroo  had  come  for  action ;  and 
on  the  second  day  after  the  moi'dng  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Kenton  (^vo  notice  of  liin  intention  to 
bring  in  at  an  early  period  the  uiiwelnomc  reso- 
lution, and  to  press  it  to  a  decision.  Ifcrcloforo 
ho  ha<l  introduced  it  without  any  view  to  action, 
but  merely  for  an  occasion  for  a  siK'cch,  to  po  to 
the  p  iople ;  but  the  opposition,  cxultin;;  in  their 
Btrcngth,  would  of  themselrcs  call  it  up,  a^tiinst 
the  t^'inhcs  of  the  mover,  to  receive  the  rejection 
which  tliey  were  able  to  give  it.  Now  tiicso 
flif^positions  were  reversed  ;  the  mover  w.as  for 
decision — tlicy  for  staving  it  off.  On  the  2()tl» 
day  of  December — the  third  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Clay  had  moved  the  condem- 
natory resolution — Mr.  Benton  laid  upon  the 
table  the  resolve  to  expunge  it — followed  by 
hio  third  and  lost  speech  on  the  subject.  The 
following  is  the  resolution ;  the  speech  consti- 
tutes the  next  chapter: 

Hfxnhdi'in  to  e.rpunge  from  the  Journal  the 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  28,  1834, 
in  relation  to  President  Jackson  and  the 
Removal  of  the  Deposits. 
"  Whereas,  on  the  2Gth  day  of  December,  in 

the  year  1833,  the  following  resolve  was  moved 

in  the  Senate : 

"  'RcsoliKd.  That,  by  dismissing  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  because  lie  would  not, 
contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  remove  the 
money  of  the  United  States  in  deposit  with  the 
Bank  of  tlie  United  States  and  its  branches,  in 
conformity  with  the  President's  oi)inion,  and  by 
appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  not  granted  tiim  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.' 

"Which  proposed  resolve  was  altered  and 
changed  by  the  mover  thereof,  on  the  28th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  1834,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

" '  Resolved,  That,  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposit  of  the 
public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.' 

"Which  resolve,  so  changed  and  modified  by 
the  mover  thereof  on  the  same  day  and  year 
last  mentioned,  was  further  altered,  so  as  to  read 
In  these  words: 

"'i^efo^ved,  That  the  President,  in  the  late 


executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  reveniM 
has  natumod  nrm  himself  authority  and  povri 
by  the  constitution  and  inwfi  but 


not  conferred  bv 

in  derogation.*  both : 


"  In  which  lost  mentioned  form  the  said  re- 
solve,  on  the  same  day  and  year  last  mentioned, 
was  adopted  by  tlic  .Senate,  and  became  the  art 
and  Judgment  of  that  liody,  and,  as  Huch,  nuw 
remains  upon  the  Journal  thereof: 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  was  irregtilarly  and 
illegally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  in  violatinn  of 
the  rifrhts  of  defence  which  belong  to  ovorv  I 
citizen,  and  in  subversion  of  the  ftindamcnial 
principles  of  law  and  justice ;  beraiae  President  I 
Jackson  was  thereby  odjudgcd  and  pronounced  I 
to  bo  guilty  of  an  impeacliablo  offence,  and  a  I 
stigma  placed  upon  him  as  a  violotor  of  his  oath  I 
of  office,  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  which  I 
ho  was  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defeml,  I 
without  going  through  the  forms  of  an  impcaih-l 
mont,  and  without  allowing  to  him  tlio  bendtti 
of  a  trial,  or  the  means  of  defence :  I 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  in  all  Jtil 
various  shapes  and  forms,  was  unfoundwl  and  I 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  and  therefore  unjiistl 
and  unrighteous,  as  well  as  irregular  and  unw-l 
thorized  by  the  constitution ;  becaiw  tne  saidi 
President  Jackson  neither  in  the  act  of  disraiss-l 
ing  Mr.  Duano,  nor  in  the  appointment  of  )Ir,l 
Taney,  as  specified  in  the  first  form  of  the  v\ 
solve ;  nor  in  taking  upon  himself  the  resnonsi-l 
bility  of  removing  the  deposits,  as  specinedinl 
the  second  form  of  the  same  resolve ;  nor  in  uri 
act  which  was  then,  or  can  now,  be  specified 
under  the  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  of  t' 
general  denunciation  contained  in  the  third  a 
last  form  of  the  resolve,  did  do  or  commit  ujj 
act  in  violation  or  in  derogation  of  the  laws  in| 
constitution ;  or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  tl 
people  :* 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  as  adopted,  \ 
uncertain  and  ambiguous,  containing  nothing  ball 
a  loose  and  floating  charge  for  derogatingfrom  tin 
laws  and  constitution,  and  assuming  ungrantol 
power  and  authority  in  the  late  executive  proceedj 
ings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue;  wiiiim^ 
specifying  what  part  of  the  executive  proce« 
ings,  or  what  part  of  the  public  revenue  vasii 
tended  to  be  referred  to;  or  what  parts  of  tl 
laws  and  constitution  were  supposed  to  h»^ 
been  infringed ;  or  in  what  part  of  the  Unioi 
or  at  what  period  of  his  administration,  tJK 
late  proceedings  were  supposed  to  hare  tike^ 
place ;  thereby  putting  each  senator  at  libert 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolve  upon  a  sepan 
and  secret  reason  of  his  own,  and  leaving  t 
ground  of  the  Senate's  judgment  to  be  guest 
at  by  the  public,  and  to  bo  differently  and  il 
versely  interpreted  by  individual  senators,  i 
cording  to  the  private  and  particular  m 
standing  of  each :  contrary  to  all  the  eniii(j 
justice,  and  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  or  judid 
proceeding ;  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  i| 
cused,  who  could  not  know  against  whit  I 
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dvll>nd  liimselfi  and  to  the  loM  of  senatorial 
reiiioiixibiiity,  by  shielding  sonaton  iVom  public 
iccountnbility  for  making  up  a  Judgment  upon 
KTOundM  which  the  public  cannot  know^  and 
which,  if  known,  mignt  prove  to  bo  insuiucient 
in  law,  or  unfounded  in  m'X : 

"  And  whereas  the  spociflcation  contained  In 
the  ttrst  and  second  forms  of  the  resolve  having 
b««n  objected  to  in  debate,  and  shown  to  be 
jnmifBcient  to  sustain  the  chai;^A  they  were 
idduccd  to  support,  and  it  beinp  well  believed 
that  no  m(\iorlty  could  bo  obtained  to  vote  for 
the  Rivid  specifications,  and  the  samo  having  been 
icttially  withdrawn  by  the  mover  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Senate,  in  consequence  of  such  objec- 
tion and  belief,  and  before  any  vote  taken  there- 
upon; tho  said  spccitlcations  could  not  after- 
wnrilM  be  admitted  by  any  rule  of  parliamentary 
practice,  or  by  any  principle  of  legal  implication, 
secret  intendment,  or  mental  reservation,  to  re- 
main and  continue  a  part  of  tho  written  and 
public  resolve  from  which  they  were  thus  with- 
drawn ;  and,  if  they  could  bo  so  admitted,  they 
vould  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  tho  charges 
therein  contained : 
"And  whereas  the  Senate  being  the  constitu- 
tional tribunal  for  tho  trial  of  tho  President, 
when  charged  by  the  IIouso  of  Representatives 
with  offences  against  tho  laws  and  tho  constitu- 
tion, the  adoption  of  the  said  resolve,  before  any 
impeachment  preferred  by  the  House,  was  a 
I  breach  of  tho  privileges  of  the  House ;  not  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution;   a  subversion  of 
mtice;  a  prejudication  of  a  question  which 
might  legally  come  before  tho  Senate;  and  a 
disqualification  of  that  body  to  perform  its  con- 
ititutionnl  duty  with  fairness  and  impartiality, 
if  the  President  should  thereafter  be  regularly 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representetives  for 
the  samo  offence : 

I  "And  whereas  the  temperate,  respectful,  and 

lugiimentativo  defence  and  protest  ol  the  Prcsi- 

Ident  against  the  aforesaid  proceeding  of  the 

■Senate  was  rejected  and  repulsed  by  that  body, 

lud  was  votcfl  to  bo  a  breach  of  its  privileges, 

lad  was  not  permitted  to  bo  entered  on  its 

Ijoumal  or  printed  among  its  documents ;  while 

1  memorials,  petitions,  resolves,  and  remon- 

rances  against  tho  President,  however  violent 

r  unfounded,  and  calculated  to  inflame  the 

ioplo  against  him,  were  duly  and  honorably 

xived,  encomiastically  commented  upon  in 

rccches,  read  at  the  table,  ordered  to  be  printed 

lith  the  long  list  of  names  attached,  referred  to 

ie  Finance  Committee  for  consideration,  filed 

mny  among  the  public  archives,  and  now  con- 

litute  a  part  of  the  public  documents  of  the 

Knate,to  bo  handed  down  to  the  latest  poa- 

rity: 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  mtro- 
iced,  debated,  and  adopted,  at  a  time  and  under 
pcumetanccB  which  had  the  effect  of  co-operat- 
gwith  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  m  tho 
irricidal  attempt  which  that  institution  was 
p  miking  to  produce  a  panic  and  preasun  in 


the  country ;  to  destroy  the  confldonco  of  the 
people  in  President  Jackson;  to  narnlyze  his 
administration;  to  govern  tho  elections;  to 
bankrupt  tho  Statu  banks ;  ruin  their  currency  { 
fill  tho  whole  Union  with  terror  and  distress  t 
and  thereby  to  extort  fVom  the  sjfferinga  and 
tho  alorms  of  the  people,  the  resto/ation  of  the 
deposits  and  tiio  renewal  of  its  charter : 

'*  And  whereas  the  said  resolve  is  of  evil  ox- 
ample  and  dangerous  precedent,  and  should 
never  havo  been  received,  debated,  or  adopted 
by  tho  Senate,  or  admitted  to  entry  upon  its 
journal:  Wherefore. 

'^Jiftolved,  That  the  said  resolve  bo  expunged 
fVom  the  journal:  and,  for  that  purpose,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  such  time  aa  tho 
Senate  may  appoint,  shall  bring  tho  manuscript 
journal  of  tho  session  1833  '34  into  tho  Senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  tho  Senate,  draw  black  lines 
round  tho  said  resolve,  and  write  across  tho  face 
thereof,  in  strong  letters,  the  following  words : 
'  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  —  day 
of  —— ,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837. ' " 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

EXl'UNQINO  RESOLUTION.-MR  BENTON'S  THIBO 
BPEEOII. 

Mr.  Prmident:  It  is  now  near  three  years 
sinco  the  resolve  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  it  is  my  present  motion  to  expunge  fh>m 
the  journal.    At  the  moment  that  this  resolve 
was  adopted,  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to 
move  to  expunge  it;  and  then  expressed  my 
confident  belief  that  the  motion  would  even- 
tually prevail.    That  expression  of  confidence 
was  not  an  ebullition  of  vaAity,  or  a  presump- 
tuous calculation,  intended  to  accelerate  the 
event  it  affected  to  foretell.    It  was  not  a  vain 
boast,  or  an  idle  assumption,  but  was  tho  result 
of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  injustice  done  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  a  thorough  reliance  upon  the 
justice  of  tho  American  people.    I  felt  that  the 
President  had  been  vrronged ;  and  my  heart  told 
me  that  this  wrong  would  be  redressed !    The 
event  proves  that  I  was  not  mistaken.     The 
question  of  expunging  this  resolution  has  been 
carried  to  the  people,  and  their  decision  has 
been  had  upon  it.    They  decide  in  fiivor  of  the 
expurgation ;  and  their  decision  has  been  both 
made  and  manifested,  and  communicated  to  us 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.    A  great  number  of 
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States  have  expressly  instructed  their  senators 
to  vote  for  this  expurgation.  A  very  great 
majority  of  the  States  have  elected  senators  and 
representatives  to  Congress,  upon  the  express 
ground  of  favoring  this  expurgation.  The  Banlc 
of  the  United  States,  which  toolt  the  initiative 
in  the  accusation  against  the  President,  and 
furnished  the  material,  and  worked  the  ma- 
chinery which  was  used  against  him,  and  which 
'  was  then  so  powerful  on  this  floor,  has  hccome 
more  and  more  odious  to  the  public  mind,  and 
musters  now  but  a  slender  phalanx  of  friends 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  late  Presi- 
dential election  furnishes  additional  evidence  of 
public  sentiment.  The  candidate  who  was  the 
friend  of  President  JackLon,  the  supporter  of 
his  administration,  and  the  avowed  advi  .^te 
for  the  expurgation,  has  received  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
that  after  an  express  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments on  this  precise  point.  The  evidence  of 
the  public  will,  exhibited  in  all  <hese  forms,  is 
too  manifest  to  be  mistaken,  too  explicit  to  re- 
quire illustration,  and  too  imperative  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Omitting  details  and  specific  enu- 
meration of  proofs,  I  refer  to  our  own  files  for 
the  instructions  to  expunge, — to  the  complexion 
of  the  two  Houses  for  the  temper  of  the  people, 
— to  the  denationalized  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fate  of  the  im- 
perious accuser, — and  to  the  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  for  the  answer  of  the  Union. 
All  these  are  pregnant  proofs  of  the  public  will, 
and  the  last  pre-eminently  so:  because,  both 
the  question  of  the  expurgation,  and  the  form 
of  the  process,  was  directly  put  in  issue  upon  it 
A  representative  of  the  people  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky  formally  interrogated  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidencv  on  these  points, 
and  required  from  him  a  public  answer  for  the 
information  of  the  public  mind.  The  answer 
was  given,  and  publish  td,  and  read  by  all  the 
voters  before  the  election ;  and  I  deem  it  right 
to  refer  to  that  answer  in  this  place,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  the  points  put  in  issue,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  more  ample  justice  to 
President  Jackson  by  incorporating  into  the 
legislative  history  of  this  case,  the  high  and 
honorable  testimony  in  his  favor  of  the  eminent 
citizen,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  has  just  been  ex- 
alted to  the  lofty  honors  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency: 


^Tour  last  question  seeks  to  know  'mv' 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  tho 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  expunge 
or  obliterate  from  the  jonmals  the  proceedinga 
of  a  previous  session. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sm-e,  be  satisfied  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  that  there  are  but  few  ques- 
tions of  a  political  character  less  connected  with 
the  duties  of  the  oflBce  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  that  might  not  .with  equal  propriety 
be  put  by  an  elector  to  a  candidate  for  that  sta- 
tion, than  this.  With  the  journals  of  neither 
house  of  Congress  can  he  propjerly  have  any 
thing  to  do.  But,  as  your  question  has  doubt- 
less been  induced  by  the  pendency  of  Col.  Ben- 
ton's resolutions,  to  expunge  from  the  journals 
of  the  Senate  certain  other  resolutior.s  touching 
the  ofQcial  conduct  of  President  Jackson,  I  pre- 
fer to  say,  that  I  regarded  the  passage  of  Col. 
Benton's  preamble  and  resolutions  to  bo  an  act 
of  justice  to  a  faithful  and  greatly  injured  public 
servant,  not  only  constitutional  in  itself,  but 
imperiously  demanded  by  a  proper  respect  for 
the  well  known  will  of  the  people." 

I  do  not  propose,  sir,  to  draw  violent,  un- 
warranted, or  strained  inl'erences.    I  do  not  as- 
sume to  say  that  the  question  of  this  expui^ 
tion  was  a  leading,  or  a  controlling  point  in  t 
issue  of  this  election.    I  do  not  assume  to  m.  I 
or  insinuate,  that  every  indiviti aal,  and  cvcrr  I 
voter,  delivered  his  suffrage  with  reference  to  | 
this  question.    Doubtless  there  were  nmnyci-[ 
ceptions.    Still,  the  triumphant  election  of  the  I 
candidate  who  had  expressed  himself  in  the  term  I 
just  quoted,  and  who  was,  besides,  the  personal! 
and  political  friend  of  President  Jackson,  ami  I 
the  avowed  approver  of  his  administration,  mastl 
be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the  proofs  in  I 
case,  and  ranked  among  the  high  concurring  CTi-l 
deuces       the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  tiie| 
motion  which  I  make. 

Assuming,  then,  that   we   have  ascertaU 
tho  will  of  the  people  on  this  great  question^ 
the  inquiry  presents  itself,  how  far  the  expre 
sionof  that  will  ought  to  be  conclusive  of  oui 
action  hero  ?    I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  bindi 
and  obligatory  upon  us !  and  that,  not  only  tip 
tho  principles   of  representative  govemmeiitj 
which  requires  obedience  to  the  known  will  (i 
the  people,  but  also  in  conformity  to  theprii 
ciples  upon  which  the  proceeding  against  Pre 
sident  Jackson  was  conducted  when  the  sentcin 
against  him  was  adopted.    Then  cverv  thi 
was  done  with  especial  reference  to  the  wiN 
the  people !    Their  impulsion  was  mawA  l| 
be  the  sole  motive  to  action ;  and  to  vhem  I 
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ultimate  verdict  was  expressly  referred.    The 
whole  machinery  of  alarm  and  pressure — every 
engine  of  political  and  moneyed  power — was  put 
in  motion,  and  worked  for  many  months,  to  ex- 
cite the  people  against  the  President ;  and  to  stir 
iip  meetings,  memorials,  petitions,  travelling 
committees,  and  distress    deputations  against 
him ;  and  each  symptom  of  popular  discontent 
was  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  public  will,  and 
quoted  here  as  proof  that  the  people  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  the  President.    Not  only 
legislative  assemblies,  and  memorials  from  large 
assemblies,  were  then  produced  here  as  evidence 
of  public  opinion,  but  the  petitions  of  boys  tm- 
der  age,  the  remonstrances  of  a  few  signers, 
and  the  results  of  the  most  inconsiderable  elec- 
tions, were  ostentatiously  paraded  and  magnified, 
as  the  evidence  of  the  sovereign  will  of  our  con- 
stituents.   Thus,  sir,  the  public  voice  was  every 
thing  while  that  voice,  partially  obtained  through 
political  and  pecuniary  machinations,  was  ad- 
verse to  the  President.    Then  the  popular  will 
was  the  shrine  at  which  ail  worshipped.    Now, 
when  that  will  is  regularly,  soberly,  repeatedly, 
and  almost  universally  expressed  through  the 
ballot  boxes,  at  the  various  elections,  and  turns 
out  to  be  in  favor  of  the  President,  certainly  no 
one  can  disregard  it,  nor  otherwise  look  at  it 
than  as  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  competent  and 
ultimate  tribunal  upon  an  issue  fairly  made  up, 
fully  argued,  and  duly  submitted  for  decision. 
At  luch  verdict,  I  receive  it.    As  the  deliberate 
veru.  t  of  the  sovereign  people,  I  bow  to  it.    I 
am  cu:  ent.    I  do  not  mean  to  reopen  tho  case, 
nor  to  recommence  the  argument.    I  leave  that 
work  to  others,  if  any  others  choose  to  perform 
it.   For  myself^  I  am  content ;  and,  dispensing 
with  further  argument,  I  shall  call  for  judgment, 
and  ask  to  have  execution  done,  upon  that  un- 
happy journal,  which  the  verdict  of  millions  of 
freemen  finds  guilty  of  bearing  oh  its  face  an  im- 
true,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  sentence  of 
condeuT' nation  against  the  approved  President 
of  the  Republic. 

But,  while  declining  to  reopen  the  argument 
of  this  question,  and  refu'-'ig  to  tread  over  again 
the  ground  already  traversed,  there  is  auothcr 
and  a  different  task  to  perform ;  one  which  the 
approaching  termination  of  President  Jackson's 
administration  makes  peculiarly  proper  at  this 
time,  and  which  it  is  my  privilege,  and  perhaps 
my  duty,  to  execute,  as  being  the  suitable  co&- 
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elusion  to  the  arduous  contest  in  which  we  have 
been  so  long  engaged ;  I  allude  to  the  general> 
tenor  of  his  administration,  and  to  its  efiect,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  condition  of  his  country. 
This  is  the  proper  time  for  such  a  view  to  be 
taken.  The  political  existence  of  this  great  man 
now  draws  to  a  close.  In  little  more  than  forty 
days  ho  ceases  to  be  a  public  character.  In  a 
few  brief  weeks  he  ceases  to  bo  an  object  of  po- 
litical hope  to  any,  and  should  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  political  hate,  or  envy,  to  all.  What- 
ever of  motive  the  servile  and  timeserving  might 
have  found  in  his  exalted  station  for  raising  the 
altar  of  adulation,  and  burning  the  incense  of 
praise  before  him.  that  motive  can  no  longer  ex- 
ist. The  dispenser  of  the  patronage  of  an  em- 
pire— the  chief  of  this  great  confederacy  of 
States — is  soon  to  be  a  private  individual,  strip- 
ped of  all  power  to  reward,  or  to  punish.  His 
own  thoughts,  as  he  has  shown  us  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  message  which  is  to 
be  the  last  of  its  kind  that  we  shall  ever  receive 
from  him,  are  directed  to  that  beloved  retire^ 
ment  from  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  voice  of 
millions  of  freemen,  and  to  which  he  now  looks 
for  that  interval  of  repose  w?  .ich  age  and  infir- 
mities require.  Under  these  cireumstances,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  for  the  ebullition  of  the 
passions,  and  passes  into  a  character  for  the  con- 
templation of  history.  Historically,  then,  shall 
I  view  him ;  and  limiting  this  view  to  his  civil 
administration,  I  demand,  where  is  there  a  chief 
magistrate  of  whom  so  much  evil  has  been  pre- 
dicted, and  from  whom  so  much  good  has  come? 
Never  has  any  man  entered  upon  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  a  country  under  such  appalling  pre- 
diction i  of  ruin  and  woe  1  never  has  any  one  been 
so  pursued  with  direful  prognostications !  never 
has  any  one  been  so  beset  and  impeded  by  a 
powerful  combination  of  political  and  moneye^i 
confederates !  never  has  any  one  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  administration  of  justice  has  risen 
above  the  knife  or  the  bowstring,  been  so  law- 
lessly and  shamelessly  tried  and  con  Itmned 
by  rivals  and  enemies,  without  hearing,  without, 
defence,  without  the  forms  of  law  or  justice ! 
History  has  been  ransacked  to  find  examples 
of  tyrants  sufiiciently  odious  to  illustrate  him 
by  comparison.  Language  has  been  tortured 
to  find  epithets  eufflciently  strong  to  paint  him 
in  description.  Imagination  lias  been  exhausted 
in  her  efforts  to  deck  him  with  revolting  and 
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Inhuman  attributes.  Tyrant,  despot,  usurper ; 
flestroysr  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  rash, 
ignorant,  imbecile ;  endangering  the  public  peace 
with  all  foreign  nations ;  destroying  domestic 
prosperity  at  home ;  ruining  all  industry,  all 
commerce,  all  manufactures ;  annihilating  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man;  delivering  up 
the  streets  of  populous  cities  to  grass  and  weeds, 
and  tl.o  wharves  of  commercial  towns  to  the 
encuribrance  of  decaying  vessels;  depriving 
labo*  of  all  reward;  depriving  industry  of  all 
emiloj-mcnt;  destroying  the  currency;  plung- 
ing an  innocent  and  happy  people  from  the  sum- 
mit of  felicity  to  the  depths  of  misery,  want,  and 
despair.  Such  is  the  fainu  outline,  followed  up 
by  actual  condemnation,  of  the  appalling  denun- 
ciations daily  uttered  against  this  one  MAN, 
from  the  moment  he  became  an  object  of  poli- 
tical competition,  down  to  the  concluding  mo- 
ment of  his  political  existence. 

"  The  sacred  voice  of  inspiration  has  told  us 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  time  for  every  evil  that  human 
nature  admits  of  to  bo  vaticinated  of  President 
Jackson's  administration ;  equally  certain  the 
time  has  now  come  for  all  rational  and  well-dis- 
posed people  to  compare  the  predictions  with  the 
facts,  and  to  ask  themselves  if  these  calamitous 
prognostications  have  been  verified  by  events  ? 
Have  we  peace,  or  war,  with  foreign  nations  ? 
Certainly,  we  have  peace  with  all  the  world ! 
peace  with  all  its  benign,  and  felicitous,  and  bene- 
ficent influences !  Are  we  respected,  or  despised 
abroad  ?  Certainly  the  American  name  never  was 
more  honored  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  than  in  this  very  moment.  Do  we  hear  of 
indignity,  or  outrage  in  any  quarter  ?  of  merchants 
robbed  in  foreign  ports?  of  vessels  searched  on 
the  high  seas  ?  of  American  citizens  impressed 
ttito  foreign  service  ?  of  the  natioaal  flag  insulted 
any  where  1  On  tho  contrary,  wo  see  former 
wrongs  repaired :  no  new  ones  inflicted.  France 
pays  twenty-flve  millions  of  francs  for  spolia- 
tions committed  thirty  years  ago ;  Naples  pays 
two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  for 
wrongs  of  the  same  date ,  Denmark  pays  six 
hundred  avid  fifty  thousand  rix  dollars  for  wrongs 
done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  Spain  engages 
to  pay  twelve  millions  of  reals  vellon  for  injuries 
of  fifteen  years  date  ;  and  Portugal,  the  last  in 
the  list  of  former  aggressors,  a/lmits  he-  iiability, 
tnd  only  waits  the  adjustment  of  details  to  close 


her  account  by  adequate  indemnity.  So  far 
from  war,  insult,  contempt,  and  spoliation  fron 
abroad ;  this  denounced  administration  has  been 
the  season  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  the  aus- 
picious era  of  universal  reparation.  So  far  from 
suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of  foreign  powers, 
our  merchants  have  received  indemnities  for  all 
forrrer  injuries.  It  has  been  the  day  of  account- 
ing, ^  settlement,  and  of  retribution.  Tho 
total  list  of  arrearages,  extending  through  four 
successive  previous  administrations,  has  been 
closed  and  settled  up.  Tho  wrongs  done  to 
commerce  for  thirty'  years  back,  and  undei'so 
many  different  Presidents,  and  indemnities  with- 
held from  all,  have  been  repaired  and  paid  over 
under  the  beneficent  and  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson.  But  one  single  instance 
of  outrage  has  occurred,  and  that  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  world,  and  by  a  piratical  horde, 
amenable  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  force.  The 
JInlays  of  Sumatra  committed  a  robbery  and 
massacre  upon  an  American  vessel.  "Wretches! 
they  did  not  then  know  that  JACKSON  was 
President  of  the  United  States !  and  that  no 
distance,  no  time,  no  idle  ceremonial  of  treating 
with  robbers  and  assassins,  was  to  hold  back 
tho  arm  of  justice.  Commodore  Downes  went 
out.  His  cannon  and  his  bayonets  struck  tho 
outlaws  in  their  den.  They  paid  in  terror  and 
in  blood  for  tho  outrage  which  was  committed; 
and  the  great  lesson  was  taught  to  these  distant 
pirates — to  our  antipodes  themselves— that  not 
even  the  entire  diameter  of  this  globe  could  pro- 
tect them !  and  that  the  name  of  American 
citizen,  like  that  of  Roman  citizen  in  the  great 
days  of  the  Republic  and  of  tho  empire,  was  to 
be  the  inviolable  passport  of  all  that  wore  it 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
worl- . 

"At  home,  the  most  gratifying  picture  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view :  the  public  debt 
off;  taxes  reduced  one  half;  the  completion  of  I 
the  public  defences  systeui;;Ucally  commenced; 
the  compact  with  Georgia,  uncomplied  with  [ 
since  1802,  now  carried  into  effect,  and  hersf'l 
ready  to  be  freed,  as  her  jurisdiction  has  been  I 
delivered,  from  tho  presence  and  encumbrance 
of  an  Indian  population.    Mississippi  and  Ala- 
oama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carohna;  I 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
in  a  word,  all  tho  States  encumbered  with  a  | 
Indian  population  havb  been  relieved  from  tiut  I 
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encumbrance ;  and  the  Indians  themselveB  havo 
been  transferred  to  new  and  permanent  homes, 
every  way  better  adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  existence,  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

"Tho  currency  is  not  ruined!    On  the  con- 
trary, seventy-five  millions  of  specie  in  the  coun- 
try is  a  spectacle  never  seen  before,  and  is  the 
barrier  of  tho  people  against  the  designs  of  any 
banks  which  may  attempt  to  suspend  payments, 
and  to  force  a  dishonored  paper  currency  upon 
the  community.    These  seventy-five  millions  are 
the  security  of  the  people  against  the  dangers  of 
a  depreciated  and  inconvertible  paper  money. 
Gold,  after  a  disappearance  of  thirty  years,  is 
restored  to  our  country.    All  Europe  beholds 
with  admiration  the  success  of  our  efforts  in 
three  years,  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  cur- 
rency which  our  constitution  guarantees,  and 
which  the  example   of  France  and  Holland 
shows  to  be  so  easily  attainable,  and  of  such  in- 
calculable value  to  industry,  morals,  economy, 
and  solid  wealth.    The  success  of  these  efforts 
is  styled  in  tho  best  London  papers,  not  merely 
I  reformation,  but  a  revolution  in  the  currency ! 
a  revolution  by  which  our  America  is  now  re- 
gaining from  Europe  the  gold  and  silver  which 
she  has  been  sending  to  it  for  thirty  years 
past. 

Domestic  industry  is  not  paralyzed;  confi- 
dence is  not  destroyed ;  factories  are  not  stop- 
ped; workmen  are  not  mendicants  for  broad 
and  employment ;  credit  is  not  extinguished ; 
prices  have  not  sunk ;  grass  is  not  growing  in 
the  streets  of  populous  cities ;  the  wharves  are 
not  lumbered  with  decaying  vessels ;  columns 
of  curses,  rising  from  the  bosoms  of  a  ruined  s  ui 
jgonized  people,  are  not  ascending  to  heaven 
agamst  the  destroyer  of  a  nation's  felicity  and 
prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  tho  reverse  of  all 
this  is  true !  and  true  to  a  degree  that  aston- 
ishes and  bewilders  tho  senses.  I  know  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters ;  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ace  between  a  specious  and  a  solid  prosperity. 
I  know  that  a  part  of  the  present  prosperity  is 
Apparent  only — the  effect  of  an  increase  of  fifty 
killions  of  paper  money,  forced  into  circulation 
ly  one  thousand  banks ;  but,  after  making  due 
llo\vance  for  this  fictitious  and  delusive  excess, 
he  real  prosperity  of  the  country  is  still  unprece- 
ntedly  and  transcendently  great.  I  know  that 
ety  flow  must  be  followed  by  its  ebb,  that 


every  expansion  must  be  followed  by  its  con- 
traction. I  know  that  a  revulsion  of  tho  paper 
system  is  inevitable;  but  I  know,  also,  that 
these  seventy-five  millions  of  gold  and  silver  is 
the  bulwark  of  the  country,  and  will  enable 
every  honest  bank  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and 
every  prudent  citizen  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Turning  to  some  pobts  in  the  civil  adminis* 
tration  of  President  Jackson,  and  how  much  do 
we  not  find  to  admire !  The  great  cause  of  the 
constitution  has  been  vindicated  from  an  impu- 
tation of  more  than  forty  years'  duration.  He 
has  demonsti-ated,  by  the  fact  itself,  that  a  na- 
tional bank  is  not 'necessary 'to  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government ;  and  in  that 
demonstration  he  has  upset  the  argument  of 
General  Hamilton,  and  the  decision  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  that 
ever  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  national  bank.  All  this  argument 
and  decision  rested  on  the  single  assumption 
of  the  'necessity'  of  that  institution  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  He  has  shown  it  is  not '  ne- 
cessary;' that  the  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  especially  a  "gold  currency,  is  all  that  the 
federal  government  wants,  and  that  she  can  get 
that  whenever  she  pleases.  In  this  single  act, 
he  has  vindicated  the  constitution  from  an  un- 
just imputation,  and  knocked  from  under  the 
d.jcision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  assumed  fact 
on  wlioh  it  rested.  He  has  prepared  the  way 
forte,  reversal  of  that  decision;  and  it  ij  a 
question  for  lawyers  to  answer,  whether  the 
case  is  cot  "-ipe  for  the  application  of  that  writ 
of  most  remedial  nature,  as  Lord  Coke  calls 
it,  and  which  was  invented,  lest,  in  any  case, 
there  should  be  an  oppressive  defect  of  justice ! 
the  venerable  writ  of  audita  querela  defenden- 
tis.  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  fact  happening 
since  the  judgment ;  and  upon  the  due  finding 
of  which  the  judgment  will  bo  vacated.  Let 
the  lawyers  bring  their  books,  and  answer  ua, 
if  there  is  not  a  case  hero  presented  for  the 
application  of  that  ancient  and  most  remedial 
writ? 

From  President  Jackson,  the  country  has 
first  learned  the  true  theory  and  practical  in- 
tent of  the  constitution,  in  giving  to  the  Execu- 
tive a  qualified  negative  on  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress,  Far  from  being  an  odious,  danger- 
ous, or  kingly  prerogative,  this  power,  as  vested 
in  the  President,  is  nothing  but  a  qualified  copy 
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of  the  famous  veto  power  vested  in  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  among  the  Romans,  and  intended 
to  suspend  t''e  passage  of  a  law  until  the  people 
themselves  should  have  timo  to  consider  it.  The 
qualified  veto  of  <  ho  President  destroys  nothing  5 
it  only  delays  the  passage  of  a  law,  and  refers 
it  to  the  people  for  their  consideration  and  de- 
cision. It  is  the  reference  of  a  law,  not  to  a 
committee  of  the  House,  or  of  the  whole  House, 
but  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  Union.  It 
is  a  recommitment  of  the  bill  to  the  people,  for 
them  to  examine  and  consider;  and  i^  upon  this 
examination,  they  are  content  to  pu<^s  it,  it  will 
pass  at  fhe  next  session.  The  delay  of  a  few 
months  is  the  only  effect  of  a  veto,  in  a  case 
where  the  people  shall  ultimately  approve  a 
law ;  where  they  do  not  approve  it,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  veto  is  the  barrier  which  saves 
them  the  adoption  of  a  law,  the  repeal  of  which 
might  afterwards  be  almost  impossible.  The 
qualified  negative  is,  therefore,  a  beneficent  pov7- 
er,  intended,  as  General  Hamilton  expressly 
declares  in  the  'Federalist,'  to  protect,  first, 
the  executive  department  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislative  department ;  and,  se^ 
condly,  to  preserve  the  people  from  hasty,  dan- 
gerous, or  criminal  legislation  on  the  part  of 
their  representatives.  This  is  the  design  and 
intention  of  tho  veto  power.;  and  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  General  Hamilton  was,  that  Presi- 
dents, so  far  from  exercising  it  too  often,  would 
not  exercise  it  as  often  as  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple required ;  that  they  might  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  stake  themselves  in  opposition  to  a 
favorite  measure  of  the  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  thus  deprive  the  peo- 
ple, in  many  instances,  of  their  right  to  pass 
upon  a  bill  before  it  becomes  a  final  law.  The 
cases  in  which  President  Jackson  has  exercised 
tho  veto  power  has  shown  the  soundness  of  these 
observations.  No  ordinary  President  would 
have  staked  himself  against  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  t\'o  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  1832.  It  required  President  Jackson  to  con- 
front that  power — to  stem  that  torrent — to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  charter,  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  people  for  their  decision.  His  moral  cour- 
age was  equal  to  the  crisis.  He  arrested  tho 
charter  until  it  could  go  to  tho  people,  and  they 
have  arrested  it  for  ever.  Had  ho  not  done  so, 
the  charter  would  have  become  law,  and  its  re- 
peal almost  impossible.   The  people  of  the  whole 


Union  would  now  have  been  in  the  condition  oi 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  bestrode  by  ths 
monster,  in  daily  conflict  with  him,  and  main" 
taining  a  doubtful  contest  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  government  of  a  State  and  tho  direc- 
tory of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

To  detail  specific  acti  which  adorn  tho  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  illustrate 
tho  intuitive  sagacity  of  his  intellect,  tho  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  his  disregard  of  personal  popu' 
larity,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  rapid 
sketch,  intended   merely  to   presont   general 
views,  and  not  to  detail  single  actions,  howso- 
ever worthy  they  may  be  of  a  splendid  page  in 
tho  volume  of  history.    But  how  can  we  pass 
over  the  great  measure  of  tho  removal  of  tho 
public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  autumn  of  1833  ?  that  wise,  he- 
roic, and  masterly  measure  of  prevention,  which 
has  rescued  an  empire  from  the  fangs  of  i,  mer- 
ciless, revengeful,  greedy,  insatiate,  impla'^llc, 
moneyed  power !    It  is  a  remark  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  philosophic  observation  of 
my  most  esteemed  colleague  and  friend  (point- 
ing to  Dr.  Linn),  that,  while  it  requires  far 
greater  talent  to  foresee  an  evil  before  it  hap- 
pens, and  to  arrest  it  by  precautionary  measures, 
than  it  requires  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy 
to  the  same  evil  after  it  has  happened,  yet  the 
applause  bestowed  by  the  world  is  always  great- 
est in  the  latter  case.    Of  this,  the  removal  of 
the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  an  eminent  instance.     The  veto  of 
1832,  which  arrested  tho  charter  which  Con- 
gress had  granted,  imi  mediately  received  the  ap- 
plause pnd  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
Union :  tha  removal  of  the  deposits,  which  pi'c- 
vented  the  bank  from  forcing  a  recharter,  was 
disapproved  by  a  large  majority  of  tho  country, 
and  even  of  his  own  friends ;  yet  tho  veto  would  j 
have  been  unavailing,  and  tho  bank  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  rechartercd,  if  tho  deposits  had 
not  been  removed.    The  immense  sums  of  pab-  j 
lie  money  since  accumulated  would  have  en- 
abled the  bank,  if  she  had  retoincd  the  posses-  J 
sioa  of  it,  to  have  coerced  a  recharter.    Nothias  | 
but  tho  removal  could  have  prevented  her  from  | 
extorting  a  recharter  from  tho  sufTcrings  a 
terrors  of  tho  people.    If  it  had  not  beenfi 
that  neasure,  the  previous  veto  would  hi«| 
been  unavailing;  the  bank  would  have  been  I 
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■gain  installed  in  power ;  and  this  entire  federal  ' 
government  would  have  been  held  as%n  append- 
a^.:  iolhat  bank,  and  administered  according  to 
1:  directions,  and  by  her  nominees.  That 
gret  ^  aeasure  of  prevention,  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  though  feebly  and  faintly  supported 
by  friends  at  first,  has  expelled  the  bank  from 
the  field,  and  driven  her  into  abeynnco  under  a 
State  charter.  She  is  not  dead,  but,  holding 
her  capital  and  stockholders  together  under  a 
State  charter,  she  has  taken  a  position  to  watch 
events,  and  to  profit  by  them.  The  royal  tiger 
has  gone  into  the  jungle ;  and,  crouched  on  his 
belly,  he  awaits  the  favorable  moment  for  emerg- 
ing from  his  covert,  and  springing  on  the  body 
of  the  unsuspicious  traveller ! 

The  Treasury  order  for  excluoing  paper  mon- 
ey from  the  land  ofBces  is  another  wise  mea- 
Bure,  originating   in  enlightened  forecast,  and 
piBventi  1^  great  mischiefs.   The  President  fore- 
saw the  evils  of  suffering  a  thousand  streams  of 
paper  money,  issuing  from  a  thousand  difiereiit 
banks,  to  discharge  themselves  on  the  national 
doman.  He  foresaw  that  if  these  currents  were 
allowed  to  run  their  course,  that  the  public 
lands  would  be  swept  away,  the  Treasury  would 
be  filled  with  irredeemable  paper,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  banks  must  be  broken  by  their  folly,  and 
the  cry  set  up  that  notliing  but  a  national  bank 
could  regulate  the  currency.    lie  stopped  the 
course  of  these  streams  of  paper ;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, has  saved  the  country  from  a  great  calamity, 
and  excited  anew  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  schemes  of  gain  and  mischief  have  been 
disappointed ;  and  who  had  counted  on  a  new 
edition  of  panic  and  pressure,  and  again  saluting 
Congress  with  the  old  story  of  confidence  de- 
Etroyed,  currency  ruined,  prosperity  annihilated, 
and  distress  produced,  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
man.    They  began  their  lugubrious  song;  but 
ridicule  and  contempt  have  proved  too  strong 
for  money  and  insolence ;  and  the  panic  letter 
of  the  ex-president  of  the  denationalized  banli, 
after  limping  about  for  a  few  days,  has;  shrunk 
frora  the  lash  of  public  scorn,  and  disapjieared 
from  the  forum  of  public  debate. 

The  difiiculty  with  France :  what  an  instance 
it  presents  of  the  superior  sagncity  "if  President 
Jackson  over  all  the  commonplace  politicians 
who  beset  and  impede  his  administration  at 
home !  That  difficulty,  inflamed  and  aggravated 
l>y  domestic  faction,  wore,  at  one  time,  a  por- 


tentous aspect ;  the  skill,  firmness,  elevation  of 
jwrpose,  and  manly  frankness  of  the  President, 
av<^46d  the  danger,  accomplished  the  object, 
commanled  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  re- 
tained the  friendship  of  Franco.  He  conducted 
the  delicate  affair  to  a  successful  and  mutually 
honorable  issue.  All  is  amicably  and  happily 
terminaltd,  leaving  not  a  wound,  nor  even  a 
scar,  behind — leaving  the  Frenchman  and 
American  on  the  ground  on  which  they  have 
stood  for  fifty  years,  and  should  for  ever  stand ; 
the  ground  of  friendship,  respect,  good  will,  and 
mutual  wishes  for  the  honor,  happmess,  and 
prosperity,  of  each  other. 

But  why  this  specification?  So  beneficent 
and  so  glorious  has  been  the  administration  of 
this  President,  that  where  to  begin,  and  where 
to  end,  in  the  enumeration  of  great  measures, 
would  bo  the  embarrassment  of  him  who  has 
his  eulogy  to  make.  He  came  into  office  the 
first  of  generals ;  he  goes  out  the  first  of  states- 
men. His  civil  competitors  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  military  opponents ;  and  Washington 
city  has  been  to  the  Anierican  politicians  who 
have  assailod  him,  what  New  Orleans  was  to  the 
British  generals  who  attacked  his  lines.  Re- 
pulsed !  driven  back  !  discomfited !  cruslied ! 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  assailants,  foreign  and 
domestic,  civil  and  military.  At  home  and 
abroad,  the  impress  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
character  is  felt.  He  has  impressed  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lives  the  stanij)  jf  his  arms, 
of  his  diplomacy,  and  of  his  domestic  policy.  In 
a  word,  so  transcendent  have  been  the  merits 
of  his  administration,  that  they  have  operated 
a  miracle  upon  the  minds  of  his  most  inveterate 
opponents.  He  has  expunged  their  objections 
to  military  chieftains !  He  nas  i?hown  them  that 
they  were  mistaken ;  that  military  men  were 
not  the  dangerous  rulers  they  ha/l  imagined,  but 
safe  and  prosperous  conductors  of  the  vessel  C/f 
state.  He  has  changed  their  fear  into  love. 
With  visible  signs  they  admit  their  error,  aod, 
instead  '»f  doprccatin<r,  they  now  invoke  ttie  reign 
of  chieftains.  They  labored  hard  to  pfv:fi/e  • 
military  successor  to  the  present  incumlitiit; 
and  if  their  love  goes  on  increasing  at  Uii>  mrrm 
rato,  the  republic  may  be  put  to  tlie  e.s.jK.n.se  (A 
periodical  wars,  to  breed  a  perpetual  swntf  4ion 
of  these  chieftains  to  rule  '/»> r  them  and  tlieir 
posterity  for  ever. 

To  drop  this  irony,  which  the  luconsiBteucy 
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of  mad  opponents  has  proToked,  and  to  return 
to  tho  plain  delineations  of  historical  painting, 
the  mind  instinctively  dwells  on  the  vast  and 
unprecedented  popularity  of  this  President. 
Great  is  the  influence,  great  the  power,  greater 
than  any  man  ever  before  possessed  in  our 
America,  which  he  has  acquired  over  the  public 
mind.  And  how  has  ho  acquired  it  ?  Not  by 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  or  tho  juggling  tricks  of 
diplomacy ;  not  by  imdermining  rivals,  or  sac- 
rificing public  interests  for  the  gratification  of 
classes  or  individuals.  But  he  has  acquired  it, 
first,  by  the  exercise  of  an  intuitive  sagacity, 
which,  leaving  all  book  learning  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  behind,  has  always  enabktl  him 
to  adopt  the  right  remedy,  at  the  right  time, 
and  to  conquer  soonest  when  the  men  of  forms 
and  ofQcc  thought  him  most  near  to  ruin  and 
despair.  Next,  by  a  moral  courage  which  knew 
no  fear  when  the  public  good  beckoned  him  to 
go  on.  liast,  and  chiefest,  he  has  acquired  it 
by  an  open  honesty  of  purpose,  which  knew  no 
jDoncealments ;  by  a  straightforwardness  of  ac- 
tion, which  disdained  the  forms  of  ofBce  and  the 
arts  of  intrigue ;  by  a  disiutcresteduess  of  mo- 
tive, which  knew  no  selfish  or  sordid  calcula- 
tion ;  a  derotedness  of  patriotism,  which  staked 
every  thing  personal  ou  the  issue  of  every  mea- 
sure which  the  public  welfare  required  him  to 
adopt.  By  thuse  qualities,  and  these  means,  he 
has  acquired  his  prodigious  popularity,  and  his 
transcendent  iniluence  over  the  pubUc  mind; 
and  if  there  are  any  who  envy  that  influence 
and  popularity,  let  them  envy,  also,  and  emulate, 
if  they  can,  the  qualities  and  means  by  which 
they  were  acquired. 

Great  has  been  the  opposition  to  President 
Jackson's  administration ;  greater,  perhaps,  than 
ever  'l  *as  bee?  xhi  bited  against  any  government, 
short  jf  actual  insurrection  and  forcible  resist- 
ance. Revolution  has  be  proclaimed !  and 
eveiy  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  revolution.  The  country  has 
been  alarmed,  agitated,  convulsed.  From  the 
Senate  chamber  to  the  village  bar-room,  f.-om 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  denuncia- 
tion, agitation,  excitement,  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  For  eight  years  the  President  of 
this  republic  has  stood  upon  a  volcano,  vomiting 
fire  and  flames  upon  him,  and  threatening  the 
country  itself  with  ruin  and  desolation,  if  the 
people  did  not  expel  the  iiBurper,  despot,  and 


tyrant,  as  lie  was  called,  fVom  the  high  plaee  te 
which  th'  Buffrages  of  millicns  of  freoigen  ha4 
elevated  him. 

Great  is  the  confidence  which  he  has  always 
reposed  in  tho  discernment  and  equity  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  him  for  many  years,  and  under  many  dis- 
couraging trials ;  but  never  saw  him  doubt,  for 
an  instant,  the  ultimate  support  of  the  people. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  often,  and  during 
the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  psoic  conspiracy, 
when  the  whole  earth  seemed  tc  be  in  commo- 
tion against  him,  and  when  many  friends  were 
faltering,  and  stout  hearts  were  quailmg,  before 
the  raging  storm  which  bank  machination,  and 
senatorial  denunciation,  had  conjured  up  to  over- 
whelm him.  I  saw  him  in  the  darkest  moments 
of  this  gloomy  period ;  and  never  did  I  see  his 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  support  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  forsake  him  for  an  instant.  He  always 
said  the  people  would  stand  by  those  who  stand 
by  them ;  and  nobly  have  they  justified  that 
confidence !  That  verdict,  the  voice  of  millions, 
which  now  demands  the  expurgation  of  that 
sentence,  which  the  Senate  and  the  bank  then 
pronounced  upon  him,  is  the  magnificent  re- 
sponoe  of  the  people's  hearts  to  the  implicit  con- 
fidence" which  he  then  reposed  in  them.  But  it 
was  not  in  the  people  only  that  he  had  confi- 
dence; there  was  another,  and  a  far  higher 
Power,  to  which  he  constantly  looked  to  save 
the  country,  and  its  defeadcrs,  from  every  dan- 
ger ;  and  signal  events  prove  that  he  did  not 
look  to  that  high  Power  in  vain. 

Sir,  I  think  it  right,  in  approaching  the  ter- 
mination of  this  gveat  question,  to  present  this 
faint  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  brilliant,  beneficent, 
and  glorious  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son. It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  it  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  not  for  ordinary  men  to  attempt  its 
history.  His  military  life,  resplendent  witii 
dazzling  events,  will  demand  the  pen  of  a  nerv- 
ous writer;  his  civil  administration,  replete 
with  scenes  which  have  called  into  action  so 
many  and  such  various  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  which  has  given  to  native  sagacity 
so  many  victories  over  practised  politicians,  will  | 
require  the  profound,  luminous,  and  philosophi- 
cal conceptions  of  a  Livy,  a  Plutarch,  or  a  Sal- 
lust.  This  liistoiy  is  not  to  be  written  iu  oiir  I 
day.  The  cotemporaries  of  such  events  are  not 
the  hands  to  describe  them.  Time  must  first  do 
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Its  office — must  silence  the  passions,  remove  the 
actors,  develope  consequences,  and  canonize  all 
that  is  sacred  to  honor,  patriotism,  and  glory. 
In  after  ages  the  historic  genius  of  our  America 
shall  produce  the  writers  which  the  subject  de- 
mands— men  far  removed  from  Ihe  contests  of 
this  day,  who  will  know  how  to  estimate  this 
great  epoch,  and  how  to  acquire  an  immortality 
ibr  their  owA  names  by  painting,  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  the  immortal  events  of  the  patriot 
President's  li<e. 

And  now,  sir,  I  finish  the  task  which,  three 
years  ago,  I  imposed  on  myself.    Solitary  and 
alone,  and  amidst  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  my 
opponents,  I  put  this  ball  in  motion.    The  peo- 
ple have  taken  it  up,  and  rolled  it  forward,  and 
I  am  no.  longer  any  thing  but  a  unit  in  the  vast 
mass  which  now  propels  it.     In  the  name  of 
that  mass  I  speak.    I  demand  the  execution  of 
the  edict  of  the  people ;  I  demand  the  expurga- 
tion of  that  sentence  which  the  voice  of  a  few 
senators,  and  the  power  of  their  confederate, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate ;  and  which 
the  voice  of  millions  of  freemen  has  ordered  to 
be  expunged  from  it. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

1  EXPUNGINO  RESOLUTION :  MR.  OLA.T,  MR.  CAL- 
UOUN,  MB.  WEB8TEU:  LAST  SCENE:  RESOLU- 
TION PASSED,  AND  EXECUTED. 

Saturday,  the  14th  of  January,  the  democratic 
Bcnators  agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  and  to  take 
their  final  measures  for  passing  the  expunging 
1  rtsolution.  They  knew  they  had  the  numbers ; 
I  tat  they  also  knew  that  they  had  adversaries 
I  to  grapple  with  to  whom  might  bo  applied  the 
I  proud  motto  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  "  Not  an 
I  unequal  match  for  numbers."  They  also  knew 
t  membors  of  the  party  were  in  the  proce.'is  of 
Isepsrating  from  it,  .and  would  require  conciliar 
Iting,  They  met  in  the  night  at  the  then  famous 
Irestauraut  of  Boulanger,  giving  to  the  assemblage 
|the  air  of  a  convivial  entertainment.  It  continu- 
1  till  midnight,  and  required  all  the  modera- 
[tion,  tact  and  skill  of  the  prime  movers  to  ob- 
>in  and  maintain  the  union  upon  details,  on 
ie  success  of  which  the  fate  of  the  meas- 


ure ''.epended.    The  men  of  conciliation  were 
to  be  the  e£Qcient  men  of  that  night ;  and  all 
the  winning  resources  of  "Wright,  Allen  of  Ohio 
and  Lmn  of  Missouri,  were  put  into  requisition. 
There  were  serious  diifercnceB  upon  the  modo 
of  expurgation,  while  agreed  upon  the  thing ; 
and  finally  obliteration,  the  favorite  of  th« 
mover,  was  given  up ;  and  the  mode  of  expurg»> 
tion  adopted  which  had  been  proposed  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia } 
namely,  to  mclose  the  obnoxious  sentence  in  a 
square  of  black  lines — an  oblong  square :  a  com- 
promise of  opinions  to  which  the  mover  agreed 
upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  compose  the 
epitaph—"  Expunged  by  the  order  of  the  Se- 
nate."   The  agreement  which  was  to  lead  to 
victory  was  then  adopted,  each  one  severally 
pledging  himself  to  it,  that  there  should  be  no 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  after  the  resolution 
was  called  until  it  was  passed ;  and  that  it  should 
be  called  immediately  after  the  morning  business 
on  the  Monday  ensuing.    Expecting  a  protract- 
ed session,  extending  through  the  day  and  night, 
and  knowing  the  difiiculty  of   keeping  men 
steady  to  their  work  and  in  good  humor,  when 
tired  and  himgry,  the  mover  of  the  proceeding 
took  care  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
such  a  state  of  things;  and  gave  orders  that 
night  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams, 
turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  pickles,  wines  and  cups 
of  hot  cofihe,  ready  in  a  certain  committee  room 
near  the  Senate  chamber  by  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  subject  was  made 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  immediately  a  debate 
of  long  spct-ches.  chiefly  on  the  other  side,  open- 
ed itself  upon  the  question.  It  was  evident 
that  comsumption  of  time,  delay  and  adjourn- 
ment, was  their,  plan.  The  three  great  leaders 
did  not  join  in  the  opening ;  but  their  place  was 
well  supplied  by  many  of  their  friends,  ablo 
speakers — some  eflcctive,  some  eloquent :  Pres- 
ton of  South  Carolina ;  Richard  H.  Bayard  ,md 
John  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware ;  Crittenden  jf 
Kentucky ;  Southard  of  New  Jersey ;  White  of 
Tennessee ;  Ewing  of  Ohio.  They  were  only  the 
half  in  number,  but  strong  in  zeal  and  abiUty,  that 
commenced  the  contest  three  years  before,  rein- 
forced by  Mr.  White  of  Tennessee.  As  the  dark- 
ness of  approaching  night  came  on,  and  the  great 
chandelier  was  lit  up,  splendidly  illuminating  the 
chamber,  then  crowded  with  the  members  of  the^ 
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House,  and  the  lobbies  and  galleries  filled  to 
tkeir  utmost  capacity  by  visitors  and  spectators, 
the  scene  became  grand  and  impressive.  A  few 
spoke  on  the  side  of  the  resolution— chiefly 
Rives,  Buchanan,  Nilcs  —  and  with  an  air  of 
ease  and  satisfaction  that  bespoke  a  quiet  deter^ 
mination,  and  a  consciousness  of  victory.  The 
committee  room  had  been  resorted  to  in  parties 
of  four  and  six  at  a  time,  always  leaving  enough 
on  watch :  and  not  resorted  to  by  one  side  alone. 
The  opposition  were  invited  to  a  full  participa- 
tion— an  invitation  of  which  those  who  were 
able  to  maintain  their  good  temper  readily  avail- 
ed themselves ;  but  the  greater  part  were  not  in 
a  humor  to  eat  any  thing — especially  at  ciuch  a 
feast  The  night  was  wearing  away :  the  ex- 
pungers  were  in  full  force — masters  of  the  cham- 
ber— happy — and  visibly  determined  to  remain. 
It  became  evident  to  the  great  opposition  leaders 
that  the  inevitable  hour  had  come :  that  the 
damnable  deed  was  to  be  done  that  night:  and 
that  the  d'gnitv  of  silence  was  no  longer  to  them 
a  tenable  position.  The  battle  was  going  against 
them,  and  they  must  go  into  it,  without  being  able 
to  re-establish  it.  In  the  beginning,  they  Iiad 
not  considered  the  expunging  movement  a  seri- 
ous proceeding:  as  it  advanced  they  still  expect- 
ed it  to  miscarry  on  some  point :  now  the  real- 
ity of  the  thing  stood  before  them,  confronting 
their  presence,  and  refusing  to  "  do^m  "  at  any 
command.  They  broke  silence,  and  gave  vent 
to  language  which  bespoke  the  agony  of  their 
feelings,  and  betrayed  the  revulsion  of  stomach 
with  which  they  approached  the  odious  subject. 
iir.  Calhoun  said : 

"  No  one,  not  blinded  by  party  zeal,  can  pos- 
nbly  be  insensible  that  the  measure  proposed  is 
aviolation  of  the  constitution.  The  constitution 
^requires  the  Senate  to  keep  a  journal;  this  re- 
solution goes  to  expunge  the  journal.  If  you 
may  expunge  a  part,  you  may  expunge  the 
whole;  and  if  it  is  expunged,  how  is  it  kept? 
The  constitution  says  the  journal  shall  bo  kept ; 
this  resolution  says  it  shall  be  destroyed.  It 
does  the  very  thing  which  the  constitution  de- 
clares uhuM  not  be  done.  That  is  the  argument, 
the  whole  jrgument.  There  is  none  other. 
TiJk  of  precedents  ?  and  precedents  drawn  from 
a  foreipin  country?  They  don't  apply.  No, 
sir.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  in  consequence  of 
argaracnt,  but  iu  spite  of  argument.  I  under- 
stand the  case.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  gen- 
tlemen hawo  no  liberty  to  vote  otherwise.  They 
•re  coerced  by  on  exterior  power.  They  try, 
indeed,  to  comfort  their  conscience  by  saying 
ikat  it  is  >the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  voice  of 


the  people.  It  is  no  such  thing.  We  all  know 
how  these  legislative  returns  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  by  dictation  from  the  White  House.  The 
President  himself,  with  that  vast  mass  of  patron- 
oge  which  ho  wields,  and  the  thousand  expecta- 
tions he  is  able  to  hold  up,  has  obtained  theeo 
votes  of  the  State  Legislatures ;  and  this,  fo^ 
sooth,  is  said  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  Tlio 
voice  of  the  people  I  Sir^  can  we  forget  the 
scene  which  was  exhibited  m  this  chamber  when 
that  expunging  resolution  was  first  introduced 
here  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the  universal  givinE 
way  of  conscience,  so  that  the  senator  from 
Missouri  was  left  alone  ?  I  see  before  me  so- 
lators  who  could  not  swallow  that  resolution; 
and  has  its  nature  changed  since  then  ?  Is  it 
any  more  constitutional  now  than  it  was  then? 
Not  at  all.  But  executive  power  has  interpos- 
ed. Talk  to  me  of  the  voice  of  the  people !  No, 
sir.  It  is  the  combination  of  patronage  and 
power  to  coerce  this  body  into  a  gross  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  constitution.  Some  indi- 
viduals, I  perceive,  think  to  escape  through  the 
particular  form  in  which  this  act  is  to  be  per- 
petrated. They  tell  us  that  the  resolution  on 
your  records  is  not  to  be  expunged,  but  is  only 
to  be  endorsed '  Expunged.'  Really,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  argue  against  such  contempti- 
ble sophistry.  The  occasion  is  too  solemn  for 
an  argument  of  this  sort.  You  are  going  to 
violate  the  constitution,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
infamy  by  a  falsehood.  You  yourselves  say  that  j 
the  resolution  is  expunged  by  your  order.  Yet 
you  say  it  is  not  expunged.  You  put  your  act 
in  express  words.  You  record  it,  and  then  turn 
round  and  deny  it. 

"  But  why  do  I  waste  my  breath  ?    I  Itnow 
it  is  all  utterly  vain.    The  day  is  gone;  night 
approaches,  and  night  is  suitable  to  the  dark  I 
deed  we  meditate.    There  is  a  sort  of  destinj  I 
in  this  thing.    The  act  must  be  performed ;  and  [ 
it  is  an  act  which  will  tell  on  the  political  histo- 1 
ry  of  this  country  for  ever.    Other  preceding  I 
violations  of  the  constitution  (and  they  hare  I 
been  many  and  great)  filled  my  bosom  with  in- 1 
dignation,  but  this  fills   it  only  with  grietl 
Others  were  done  in  the  heat  of  party.   Power  I 
was.  as  it  were,  compelled  to  support  itself  bj  I 
seizuig  upon  new  insiruments  of  iiifluence  andl 
patronage ;  and  there  were  ambitious  and  ibltl 
men  to  direct  the  process.    Such  was  the  re-l 
moval  of  the  deposits,  which  the  President  seii-l 
ed  upon  by  a  new  and  unprecedented  actof  l^l 
bitrary  power ;   an  act  which  gave  him  mm 
means  of  rewarding  friends  and  punishing  ene-l 
mies.     Somethi/ig  may,  perhaj  ,  be  pardonedl 
to  him  in  this  matter,  on  the  old  apology  rfl 
tyrants — the  plea  of  necessity.    But  here  theul 
can  be  no  such  apology.    Here  no  necessity  c 
so  much  as  be  pretended.    This  ac*  originitei| 
in  pure,  unmixed,  personal  idolatry.    It  is  thi 
melancholy  evidence  of  a  broken  spu-it,  readyto 
bow  at  the  feet  of  power.    The  former  act  ^ 
such  a  one  as  might  have  been  perpetrated » 
the  days  of  Pompey  or  Caesar;  butaaactf 
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this  could  never  have  been  consummated  by  a 
Roman  Senate  until  tho  times  of  Caligula  and 
Nero." 

Mr.  Oalhoun  was  right  in  his  taunt  about  the 
universal  giving  way  when  the  resolution  was 
first  introduced — the  solitude  in  which  the 
mover  was  then  left — and  in  which  solitude  he 
would  have  been  left  to  the  end,  had  it  not  been 
for  bis  courage  in  reinstating  the  word  expunge, 
and  appealing  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Clay  commenced  with  showing  thait  he 
had  never  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  proceed- 
ing until  now ;  that  he  had  considered  the  reso- 
lution as  a  thing  to  be  taken  up  for  a  speech, 
ind  laid  down  when  the  speech  was  delivered ; 
tod  that  the  last  laying  down,  at  the  previous 
Kssion,  was  the  end  of  the  matter.    He  said : 

"Considering  that  he  was  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  of  March,  1834,  and  the  consequent 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  whose  vote  it  was  adopted,  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  hip  duty  to  say  something 
on  this  expunging  resolution;  and  he  had 
always  intended  to  do  so  when  he  should  be 
persuaded  that  there  existed  a  settled  purpose 
of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  had 
been  so  taken  up  and  put  down  at  the  last  ses- 
sion—taken up  one  day,  when  a  speech  was 
prepared  for  dcliveiy,  and  put  down  when  it  was 
pronounced— that  he  had  really  doubted  whe- 
ther there  existed  any  serious  intention  of  ever 
putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  Tery  close  of  the 
last  session,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  reso- 
lution came  up,  and  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to 
a  definitive  decision.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
offered  to  waive  his  right  to  address  the  Senate, 
and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resolution ;  but  it 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  laid  there  for 
ever,  as  the  country  supposed,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved. It  is,  however,  now  revived ;  and,  sun- 
dry changes  having  taken  place  in  the  members 
of  this  body,  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
design  is  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute 
conclusion." 


Then,  after  an  argument  against  the  expurga- 
tion, which,  of  necessity,  was  obliged  to  be  a 
recapitulation  of  the  ailment  in  favor  of  the 
original  condemnation  of  the  President,  he  went 
on  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  expressions  not 
less  bitter  and  denunciatory  of  the  President 
and  his  friends  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Baying: 

"But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary 

j  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  reproachful  for  its  base 

Bubserriency,  derogatory  from  the  just  and  ne- 


cessary powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  thJa 
dark  deed  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The 
expunging  resolution,  wh'ch  is  td  blot  out  or 
enshroud  tho  four  or  five  lines  in  which  the 
resolution  of  1834  etands  recorded,  or  rather 
the  recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun 
out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs, 
whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  where- 
as, and  whereas,  &c.,  into  a  formidable  array  of 
nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  rend  them,  unaware  of 
what  was  to  be  their  termination,  would  think 
that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  display  be 
must  find  the  very  devil." 

And  then  coming  to  tho  conclusion,  he  coo- 
centrated  his  w  -ath  and  grief  in  an  apostro- 
phizing peroratioi,  which  lacked  nothing  but 
verisimilitude  to  L.*«e  been  grand  and  affecting. 
Thus: 

"But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or 
needlesBly  waste  my  breath  in  fruitless  •exer- 
tions.   Ths  decree  has  gone  forth.    It  is  one  of 
urgency,  too.   The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul 
deed  which,  like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the 
guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  never 
wash  out.    Proceed,  then,  with  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and,  like, other  skilful 
executioners,  do  it  quickly.   And  when  yon  have 
perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell 
them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved 
for  our  common  country.    Tell  them  that  you 
have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  lights  that  ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of 
civil  liberty.    Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced 
one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered 
in  defence  of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked 
the  cannon.    Tell  them  that,  henceforward,  no 
matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  Presi- 
dent may  perform,  you  have  for  ever  hermeti- 
cally sealed  the  mouth  of  the  Senate.    Tell 
them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  pow- 
ers he  pleases,  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody 
the  public  purse,  command  a  military  detach- 
ment to  enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe 
Congress,  trample  down  the  constitution,  and 
raze  ever^  bulwark  of  freedom;  but  that  the 
Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission, 
and  not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.    That 
it  must  wait  until  a  House  of  Representatives, 
humbled  and  subdued  like  itself  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President, 
shall  prefer  articles  of  impeachment.   Te'l  them, 
finally,  that  you  have  restored  tho  glorious  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 
And,  if  the  people  do  not  pour  out  their  indig- 
nation and  imprecatiolas,  I  nave  yet  to  learn  the 
character  of  American  freemen.'* 


ilih' 


Mr.  'Webstet-  spoke  la.3t,  and  after  a  pause  in 
the  debate  which  seemed  to  indicate  its  conclu* 
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idon;  and  only  rose,  and  that  olowly,  as  the 
question  was  aboat  to  bo  put.  Having  no  per- 
sonal gri(>r  in  relation  tu  General  Jackson  like 
Mr.  Oalkouu  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  with  a  tempera- 
ment less  ardent,  li»  delivered  himself  with  com- 
parative moderation,  con&ning  himself  to  a  brief 
proti^t  against  the  act;  and  concluding.  :  mea- 
sured and  considered  language,  with  exprcHsinL" 
hiu  grief  and  mortiUcation  at  what  he  was  lo 
behold;  thus: 

"  We  have  seen,  with  deep  and  sincere  pain, 
the  legislatures  of  respectable  States  instructing 
the  senatorei  of  those  States  to  vote  for  and  sup- 
port thie  violation  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate ; 
and  this  pain  in  infinitely  incniiKed  by  our  full 
belief,  and  entire  conviction,  that  most,  if  not 
all  these  proceedings  of  States  had  their  origin 
in  promptings  Jrom  Washington;  tiiat  they 
havo  been  urgently  requt  sted  and  insisted  on, 
OS  beinj;  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
intendi^i  p\irpo8o ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  else 
but  tho  influence  and  power  uf  the  executive 
branch  of  this  government  which  has  brought 
the  legislatures  of  so  many  of  the  free  States  of 
this  IJnion  to  quit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary 
duties,  for  the  puroose  of  co-operating  to  accom- 
plish iv  measure,  m  our  judgment,  so  unconsti- 
tional,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
Senate,  and  lilarkcd  with  so  broad  an  impression 
of  compliance  with  power.  But  this  resolution 
in  to  pass.  We  expect  it.  That  cause,  which 
lins  been  poweiful  enough  to  influence  so  many 
State  legislatures,  will  show  it^self  powerful 
unough,  especially  with  such  aids,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  here.  We  make  up 
our  minds  to  behold  the  spectacle  which  is  to 
eirsue.  We  collect  ou.*selves  to  look  on,  in  si- 
lence, while  a  scene  is  exhibited  which,  if  wo  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  ruthless  violation  of  a  sacred 
instrument,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  little  ele- 
vated above  the  character  of  a  contemptible 
farce.  This  scene  wo  shall  behold ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  citizens,  as  many  as  may 
crowd  into  the.-*  lobbies  and  galleries,  will  be- 
hold it  also :  wit'<  witat  feelings  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say." 

Midnight  was  now  approaching.  The  dense 
masses  which  Oiled  every  inch  of  room  in  the 
lobbies  and  the  galleries,  remained  immovable. 
No  one  went  out :  no  one  could  get  in.  The 
floor  of  the  Senate  was  crammed  with  privileged 
persons,  and  it  seemed  that  all  Congress  was 
there.  Expectation,  ar.d  determination  to  sec 
the  conclusion,  was  depicted  upon  every  counte- 
nance. It  was  evident  there  was  to  bo  no  ad- 
journment until  the  vote  should  be  taken — until 
the  deed  was  done ;  and  this  aspect  of  invinci- 
ble determination,  had  its  effect  upon  the  ranks 


of  the  opposition.  They  began  to  falter  under 
a  useless  persistence,  for  they  alone  now  did  tht 
>\  /king;  and  while  Mi'-  Webster  was  yctro- 
I  iit'iv  his  protest,  two  senators  from  the  oppo- 
Rite  side,  who  had  been  best  able  to  maintain  their 
equanimity,  came  round  to  the  author  of  thin 
View,  am  '<aid  "  This  question  has  degenerated 
into  a  trial  of  nerves  and  muscles.  It  has  be- 
come a  question  of  plivsksal  endurance;  and  we 
see  no  use  in  wearini;  irselves  out  to  keep  off 
for  a  few  hours  longer  what  has  to  come  before 
wo  separate.  Wo  see  that  you  are  nllu  and 
determined  to  carry  your  measure :  so  call  the 
vote  as  soon  as  you  please.  We  shall  say  oo 
more."  Mr.  Webster  concluded.  No  one  rose. 
There  was  a  pause,  a  dead  silence,  and  an  intense 
feeling.  Presently  the  silence  was  invaded  bv 
the  single  word  "question" — the  porliamcn- 
tary  call  for  a  vote — rising  from  the  seats  of 
different  senators.  One  blank  in  the  resolve 
remained  to  be  filled-^the  date  of  its  adopHon. 
It  was  done.  The  acting  president  of  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  then  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called.  The  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
previously  ordered,  and  proceeded  to  be  called 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens.  'Forty-three  senators  were  present, 
answering :  five  absent.    The  yeas  were : 

"Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Dana, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard! 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Pago,  Hives,  Robinson,  lluggles,  Sevier,  Strange, 
TaUmadgo,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright. 

"Nats. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Black,  Calhoim, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hen- 
dricks, Kent,  Knight,  Moore,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Kobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster, 
White." 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  annoimcod 
from  the  chair.  Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  tht 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  tiie 
order  of  the  Senate ;  which  he  moved  be  done 
forthwith.  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  Tbe 
Secretary  thereupon  produced  the  originul 
manuscript  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  opening 
at  the  page  which  contained  the  condemnatorj 
sentence  of  March  28th,  1834,  proceeded  in 
open  Senate  to  draw  a  square  of  broad  black 
lines  around  the  sentence,  and  to  write  across 
its  face  in  strong  letters  these  words:  "Ei- 
punged  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  ICth  dir  I 
of  March,  1837."    Up  to  this  moment  the  md 


They  began  to  falter  undet 
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of  the  resolution  was  announced 

Mr  Benton  rose,  and  said  that 

remained  but    to   execute  the 

onateswhichhemovedbedone 

was  ordered  a*;coi-dmgly.  m 
reupon  produced  the  original 
mal  of  the  Senate,  and  opening 
,ich  contained  the  condemnatory 
larch  28th,  1834,  proceeded  la 
3  draw  a  square  of  broad  black 

,he  sentence,  and  to  write  um 
Tom  letters  these  words:  u 
Tof  the  Senate,  tins  16th  day 

7.»    Up  to  this  moment  the  ckw 


in  the  groat  circular  gallery,  looking  down  upon 
the  Senate,  though  sullen  and  menacing  in  their 
looks,  hod  made  no  manifestation  of  feeling ; 
uid  i!  was  doubtless  not  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Wcl>ster  to  excite  that  innnifestation  when  ho 
refcn.  l  to  their  numbers,  and  expressed  his  ig- 
norance of  the  feolin;    with  wliich  they  would 
'ic  the  doeil  done  wh;ch  he  so  much  deprecated, 
luiibtless  no  one  intended  to  excite  that  crowl, 
mainly  conifiosed,  as  of  usual  since  the  'auk 
question  began,  of  friends  of  tlmt  insi' 
but  its  appea'aiioe  became  su( '     tii 
Linn,  colleague  of  Senator  Benton,  Mr.  i 
Jones,  since  senator  froni  Iowa,  m  ^  <>' 
out  and  brought  in  arms;  other  fri'  nd 
tbout  him  ;  am(»ng  them  Mrs.  Benton,  v.      ,  re- 
membering  what   had  happened    to  General 
Jackson,  and  knowin^f  that,  after  him,  her  hus- 
band was  mp^t  obnoxiDUS  to  the  bank  party, 
had  tier  anxiety  sufficiently  excited  to  wish  to 
1  be  near  him  in  this  concluding  scene  of  a  seven 
1  years'  contest  with  tliai  great  moneyed  power. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  began  to  perform  the  expunging 
If  oesson  the  manuscript  journal.    Instantly 
I  storm  of  hia>.      groans,  and  vociferations 
twso  from  the  left  wing  of  the  circular  gallery, 
lorer  the  head  of  Senator  Benton.    The  presid- 
iig  officer  promptly  gave  the  order,  which  the 
1  rules  prescribe  in  such  cases,  to  clear  the  gallery;* 
Jllr.  Benton  opposed  the  order,  saying : 

"I  hope  the  galleries  will  not  be  cleared,  as 
Imany  innocent  persons  will  lie  excluded,  who 
|b»Te  been  guilty  of  no  violation  <  >(  order.  Let 
ruiBans  who  have  made  the  disturbance 
kone  be  punished:  let  them  be  apprehended. 
Ilhopethe  sergeant-at-arms  will  be  directed  to 
lenter  the  gallery,  and  seize  the  ruffians,  ascer- 
Itiining  who  they  are  in  the  best  way  ho  can. 
■Let  bim  apprehend  them  and  bring  them  to  the 
Ikjrof  the  Senate.  Let  him  seize  the  bank  ruf- 
Ikis.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  now  be  sutfered 
|to  insult  the  Senate,  as  they  did  when  it  was 

mder  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
^tetes,  when  ruffians,  with  arms  upon  them, 

isulted  us  with    impunity.      Let    them   be 

aken  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

Bere  is  one  just;  above  me,  that  may  easily  be 

uentified— the  baak  ruffians ! " 


immediately  over  his  head,  and  had  evidently 
collected  into  that  place.  His  motion  was  agroe'l 
to.  The  order  to  clear  the  galleries  was  revoked  ( 
the  order  to  seize  the  disturbers  was  given,  and 
immediately  executc<l  by  the  energetic  sergeant* 
at-arms,  Mr.  John  Sharkford,  and  his  assistants. 
The  ringleader  was  seized,  and  brought  to  the 
bar.  This  sudden  exaiu)le  intimidated  the  rest ; 
and  the  expunging  process  was  performed  in 
quiet.  Tho  whole  stone  wa«  impressive;  but 
no  part  of  it  so  much  so  as  to  see  the  great 
'ders  who,  for  seven  long  years  had  warred 
'  General  Jackson,  and  a  thousand  times 
meed  him  ruined,  each  rising  in  his  place, 
ih  p«in  and  reluctance,  to  confess  themselves 
vanquished — to  admit  his  power,  and  their  weak- 
ness— and  to  exhale  their  griefe  in  unavailing 
reproaches,  and  impotent  deprecations.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  his  invincibility  which  cast  into  the 
shade  all  tho  eulogiums  of  his  friends.  The 
gratification  of  General  Jackson  was  extreme. 
Ho  gavo  a  grand  dinner  to  the  expungers  (as 
they  were  called)  and  their  wives ;  and  being 
too  weak  to  sit  at  the  table,  ho  only  met  the 
company,  placed  the  "  head-expunger "  in  his 
chair,  and  withdrew  to  his  sick  chamber.  That 
expurgation !  it  was  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  of 
his  civil,  as  New  Orlef  as  had  been  of  his  mill* 
tary,  life  I 


Mr.  Benton  knew  that  he  was  the  object  of 
Ills  outrage,  and  that  the  way  to  treat  these 
^baltem  wretches  was  to  defy  and  seize 
,&nd  have  them  dragged  as  criminals  to 
e  bar  of  the  Senate.    They  were  congregated 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

THE  B0PBEME  C0UKT-JUDQE8  AND  OFFICEE& 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  vacated 
that  high  office,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  Esq.,  was 
nominated  to  fill  it.  He  still  encountered  op- 
position in  the  Senate ;  but  only  enough  to  show 
how  much  that  opposition  had  declined  sinca 
tho  time  when  he  was  rejected  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  vote  against,  his  confirma- 
tion was  reduced  to  fifteen;  namely:  Messrs. 
Black  of  Mississippi ;  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden ; 
Ewing  of  Ohio ;  Leigh  of  Virginia ;  Mangum ; 
Naudain  of  Delaware;  Porter  of  Louisiana; 
Preston;  Bobbins  of  Bliode  Island;  Southard, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White  of  Tennessee. 

Among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
these  changes  took  place  from  the  commence- 
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BMnt  of  this  View  to  the  end  of  General  Jadc- 
jion'a  administntion :  Smith  Thompaon,  Enq., 
ct  New  Tork,  in  1823,  in  place  of  Brockholat 
livingston,  Esq.,  deoeaaed ;  Robert  Trimble,  Eaq., 
of  Kentucky,  in  1820,  in  place  of  Thomaa  Todd, 
deoeaaed  j  John  McLean,  Eaq.,  of  Ohio,  in  1829, 
in  place  of  Robert  Trimble,  deoeaaed ;  Heniy 
Baldwin,  Eaq.,  of  PennsrlTania,  in  1830,  in  place 
of  Bnsbrod  Waahington,  deoeaaed;  Jamea  M. 
Wajne,  Eaq.,  of  Georgia,  in  1835,  in  place  of 
William  Johiiaon,  deoeaaed ;  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
Eaq.,  of  Virginia,  in  1836,  in  phce  of  Gabriel 
Daval,  reugned. 

In  the  aame  time,  William  Gri£Bth,  Eaq.  of 
New  Jeraey,  waa  appointed  Olerk,  in  1826,  in 
place  of  Eliaa  B.  Oaldwell,  deceased;  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  the  Diatrict  of 
Columbia,  was  appointed,  in  1827,  in  plal»  of 
William  Griffith,  deceased.  Of  the  reporters 
of  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard 
Petera,  jr.,  Esq.,  of  Pennaylvania,  was  appointed, 
in  1828,  in  place  of  Henry  Wheaton;  and  Ben- 
jamin G.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Maryhmd,  waa  ap- 
pointed, in  1843,  to  aucoeed  Mr.  Peters,  de- 
ceased. 

The  Marshals  of  the  District,  during  the 
aame  period,  were :  Henry  Ashton,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  appointed,  in  1831,  in  place 
of  Tench  Ringgold ;  Alexander  Hunter,  of  the 
aame  District,  in  place  of  Henry  Ashton ;  Robert 
Wallace,  in  1848  in  place  of  Alexander  Hunter, 
deceased ;  Richard  Wallach,  in  1849,  in  place  of 
Robert  Wallace ;  and  Jonah  D>  Hoover,  in  1853, 
in  place  of  Richard  Wallach. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

f  ABBWELL  ADDRESS  OF  FBESIDBNT  JACKSON— 
EZTBAOT. 

Following  the  example  of  Washington,  Gene- 
ral Jackson  issued  a  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  hia  retiring  itom 
the  preaidency ;  and,  hke  that  of  W  aahington, 
it  was  principally  devoted  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
union, and  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and 
good  feeling  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  General  Washington  only  had  to 
contemplate  the  danger  of  disunion,  as  a  possi- 
bility, and  as  an  event  of  fliture  contingency ; 


General  Jackson  had  to  confront  ii  as  a  prea 
iictua],  subsisting  danger ;  and  said ; 

"We  behold  ayatematic  efibrta  publicly  m 
to  aow  tiie  aeeda  of  discord  between  differ 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  pt 
divisions  directly  upon  geog^phical  distinetia 
to  excite  the  South  agunst  the  North,  and  i 
North  against  the  South,  and  to  force  into  i 
controversy  the  most  delicate  and  exciting 
pica — topiea  upon  whidi  it  ia  impoasible  tk 
large  portion  of  the  Union  can  ever  speak  vi 
out  stoong  emotion.  Appeals,  too,  are  conitu 
made  to  sectional  intensta,  in  order  to  inflag 
the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  if  it  wi 
desimd  that  he  should  &vor  a  particuluqiiv 
of  the  country,  instead  of  Ailfilling  the  dot 
of  his  station  with  impartial  justice  to  all;  i 
the  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union  bu 
length  become  an  ordinary  and  familiar  sub) 
of  discusnon.  Has  the  warning  voice  of  Wii 
ington  been  forgotten  ?  or  have  designs  aim 
been  formed  to  sever  the  Union  7  I^t  it  not 
supposed  that  I  impute  to  all  of  those  who  b 
taken  an  active  part  in  these  unwise  and  unpi 
fltable  discussions,  a  want  of  patriotism  or 
public  virtue.  The  honorable  helings  of  8ti 
pride,  and  local  attachments,  find  a  place  in  t 
bosoms  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pure.  B 
while  such  men  are  conscious  of  their  ovn  i 
tegrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  they  on; 
never  to  forget  that  the  citizens  of  otiier  SttI 
are  their  political  brethren ;  and  tliat,  howei 
mistaken  they  may  be  in  their  views,  the  gn 
body  of  them  are  equally  honest  and  uprig 
with  themselves.  Mutual  suspicions  and  i 
•proaches  may  in  time  create  mutual  hostilit 
and  artful  and  debignii^  men  will  alwtp 
found,  who  are  ready  to  foment  these  fatiudi 
sions,  and  to  inflame  the  natural  jealousies 
different  sections  of  the  country !  The  histo 
of  tiie  world  is  ta31  of  such  examples,  and  e8[ 
dallythe  history  of  republics. 

"  What  have  you  to  gain  by  division  and  I 
sension  ?  Delude  not  yourselves  with  the  b 
lie^  that  a  breaclLonce  made,  may  be  aftemi 
reiMdred.  If  the  Union  is  once  severed,  the  li 
of  separation  will  grow  wider  and  wider;  i 
the  controversies  which  are  now  debated  t 
settled  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  will  then 
tried  in  fields  of  battle,  and  determined  bjt 
sword.  Neither  should  you  deceive  younel) 
with  the  hope,  that  the  first  line  of  sepanii 
would  be  the  permanent  one,  and  that  nothi 
but  harmony  and  concord  would  bo  founl 
the  new  associations  formed  upon  the  dissol 
tion  of  this  Union.  Local  interests  would  rt 
be  found  there,  and  unchastened  ambition. jii 
if  the  recollection  of  common  danger,  in  vu 
the  people  of  these  United  States  stood  sidil 
side  against  the  common  foe — ^the  meinoi7< 
victories  won  by  their  united  valor ;  the  pij 
perity  and  happiness  they  have  emoyed  i* 
the  present  constitution ;  the  proud  naneu 
bear  as  dtizena  of  this  great  republi(Hii 
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uskson  had  to  confront  it  Mtpme^ 
bating  danger  i  and  udd : 

hold  BVBtematic  effiirtt  pahliclymi* 
9  seeda  of  diaooid  between  diffeieat 
le  United  States,  and  to  pl«ce  l«ti 
lirectly  upon  geographiojl  ^ftmcUoiii 
he  South  agunst  the  North,  and  tk 
inat  the  South,  and  to  force  into  tin ' 
tv  the  moat  delicate  and  exdting  to- 
[a  upon  whiA  it  ia  impowible  thit  i 
ion  of  the  Union  can  ever  speak  witk- 
5  emotion.  Appeals,  too,  are  conrtintly 
lectional  mterests,  in  order  to  mfluew 
jn  of  the  Chief  Majpstrate,  as  if  itw« 
lat  he  should  favor  a  wirticular  qouts 
mntry,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  data 
ition  with  impartial  justice  to  «U;  ml 
Lble  dissolution  of  the  Union  hu  A 
icome  an  ordinary  and  familiar  gnbjrt 
won.    Has  the  warning  TOioe  of  Wi* 
een  forgotten'?  or  have  designs  lire* 
med  to  sever  the  Union  1    Letitarth 
I  that  I  impute  to  all  of  those  who  lyn 
I  active  part  in  these  unwise  and  imp* 
liacussions,  a  want  of  P»tri*>*»™  "1 
irtue.    The  honorable  fselmas  of  Stito 
id  local  attachments,  find  a  place  m  tti 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  pure.  BO 
ich  men  are  conscious  of  their  own  » 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  they  oji^ 
)  forget  that  the  citiaens  of  other  Stita 
\e  poUtical  brethren ;  and  that,  howew 
fn  they  may  be  in  their  views  the  ^ 
them  are  equaUy  honest  and  upr# 
lemselves.    Mutual  suspicions  aid  «• 
I  may  in  time  create  mutual  hostiliti, 
ful  and  designing  men  will  alwavsh 
rho  are  ready  to  foment  these  fatal  to 
pd  to  inflame  the  natund  i^}om»i 
\t  sections  of  the  country  >    The  histoj 
rorldis  Ml  of  such  examples,  and  eip* 
le  history  of  republics.      _ 
at  have  you  to  gain  by  diywion  Md» 
1    Delude  not  yourselves  with  the » 
■  abreach^nce  made,  maybe  i^mj 
If  theUnion  is  once  severed, them 
mtion  will  grow  wider  and  wide^;  j-] 
Wroversies  which  are  now  debated  ij. 
Phe  halls  of  legislation,  wiU  thfflj 
'  fields  of  battie,  and  determined  m 
Neither  should  you  deceive  your«M 
ke  hoi,  that  the  first  line  of  sepanhs 
be Xpermanent  one,  and  that  noN 
mony  mi  concord  would  bo  foundW 
V  associations  formed  upon  the  *»■ 
fthis  Union.    Local  interestewmjd 
d  there,  and  unchastened  ambition.  J 
recollection  of  common  dangej^jin'" 
Se  of  these  United  States  stood  ajl 
^VtZ  common  foe-the  mmry 
won  by  their  united  valor;  the  w 
Bud  happiness  they  have  emoyed 

■sent  c6nstitution }  the  P«>«d  "^ 
dtizena  of  this  great  repubhc-n 


dMW  leeollectionB  and  proofli  of  common  inters 
egt  lie  not  strong  enough  to  bmd  us  together 
u  one  people,  what  tie  will  hold  united  the  new 
ditisions  of  empire,  when  these  bonds  have  been 
I  broken  and  this  Union  dissevered  1  The  first 
Kne  of  separation  would  not  last  for  a  single 
[generation;  new  fiiigmenta  would  be  torn  off; 
new  leaders  would  spring  up;  and  this  ^at 
lod  sloriouB  republic  woiud  soon  be  broken  into 
imutitnde  of.  petty  States,  without  commerce, 
without  credit;  Jmuoub  of  one  another ;  armed 
(at  mutual  aggiessions ;  loaded  with  taxes  to  par 
irmies  and  Traders;  seeking  aid  iwamst  each 
other  firam  foreign  powers ;  insulted  and  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  nations  of  Europe;  until,  har- 
imd  with  oonfficts,  and  humbled  and  debased 
in  spirit,  they  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  the 
dmlute  dominion  of  any  military  adventurer, 
ind  to  surrender  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
lepoee.  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  conse- 
Iqnenoes  that  would  inevitably  follow  the  destrao- 
Uon  of  this  government  and  not  feel  indignant 
Iwhen  we  hear  cold  calcmations  about  the  value 
lof  the  Union,  and  have  so  constantiy  before  us 
liKne  of  conduct  so  well  calculated  to  weaken 
litsties." 

Nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of  an  ao- 
Itul  danger  could  have  induced  General  Jackson, 
linthis  aolenm  manner,  and  with  such  pointed 
|r^rence  and  obvious  application,  to  have  ^ven 
warning  to  his  countrymen,  at  that  last 
moment,  when  be  was  quitting  ofSce,  and  re- 
to  his  home  to  die.  He  was,  indeed, 
ily  impressed  with  a  sense  of  that  dange^— 
much  so  as  Mr.  Madison  was — and  with  the 
"pun"  of  fooling,  and  presentiment  of 
calamities  to  our  country.  What  has 
taken  place  has  shown  that  their  appre- 
lensions  were  not  groundless — ^that  the  danger 
I  deep-seated,  and  wide-spread;  and  tho  end 
tyet 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

lOHaUBION  OF  OENEB^  JAOKBOITS  ADMINIB- 
TEATION. 

pt  enemies  of  popular  representative  govem- 

lent  may  suppose  that  they  find  something  in 

■|  work  to  justify  the  reproach  of  faction  and 

lolenoe  which  they  lavish  upon  such  forms  of 

^Temment ;  but  it  will  be  by  committing  the 

istake  of  overlooking  the  broad  features  of  a 


picture  to  find  ablemishin  the  details-disregard- 
ing a  statesman's  life  to  find  a  misstep ;.  and  shut* 
ting  their  eyes  upon  the  action  of  the  people.  The 
mistakes  and  errora  of  public  men  are  ftirly 
shown  in  this  work ;  and  that  might  seem  to  jnsti" 
fy  the  reproach :  but  the  action  of  the  people  ia 
immediately  seen  to  come  in,  to  correct  every 
error,  and  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
wise  and  virtuous  government.   It  would  be  te* 
dions  to  enumerate  the  inatanoea  of  this  conserva- 
tive supervision,  so  continually  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  this  history ;  but  some  eminent  cases 
stand  out  too  prominently  to  be  overlooked. 
The  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  a  fororite  measiflB  with  politicians;  the 
people  rejected  it ;  and  the  wisdom  of  their  con- 
duct is  now  universally  admitted.     The  distri- 
bution  of  land  and  money  was  a  &vorite  mear 
sure  with  politidans ;  the  people  condemned  it 
and  no  one  of  those  engaged  in  these  distribu- 
tions ever  attained  the  presidency.    Preddent 
Jackson,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
and  in  direct  rdbrence  to  tins  conservative  ao- 
tion  of  the  people,  declared  "  that  all  that  had 
occurred  during  his  administration  vres  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  him  with  increased  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  institutions."    I  make  the 
same  declaration,  founded  upon  the  same  view 
of  the  conduct  of  the  people — ^upon  the  obser- 
vation of  their  conduct  in  trying  circumstances ; 
and  their  uniform  discernment  to  see,  and  virtue 
and  patriotism  to  do,  whatever  the  honor  and 
interest  of  tht>  country  required.    The  work  is 
fuU  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  popular 
government;  and  in  that  pomt  of  view  it  may 
be  safdy  referred  to  by  the  friends  of  that  form 
of  government.     I  have  written  veraciously 
and  of  acts,  not  of  motives.    I  have  shown  a 
poraevering  attack  upon  President  Jackson  on 
the  part  of  three  eminent  public  men  during  his 
whole  administration ;  but  have  made  no  attri- 
bution of  motives.    But  another  historian  has 
not  been  so  forbearing — one  to  whose  testimony 
there  can  be  no  objection,  either  on  account  of 
bias,  judgment,  or  information ;  and  who,  writing 
under  the  responsibility  of  history,  has  indicated 
a  motive  in  two  of  the  asnailants.    Mr.  Adams, 
in  his  history  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  gives  an  account  of  the  attempt  in  the 
two .  Houses  of  Congress  in  1818,  to  censure 
General  Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  says:  *'£&brtswer  '^■:.  "^e  in  Con- 
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gress  to  procure  a  vote  ceninring  the  conduct 
of  Gener^  Jackson,  whose  fiut  incieasing  pop- 
ularity had,  fai  all  probability,  already  excited 
the  envy  of  politicians.  Mr.  Olay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in'  particular  favored  this  moTement ;  but 
the  President  himself  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  had  charge  of  the  Spanish 
negotiation,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
American  commander."  This  fear  of  a  rismg 
popularity  was  not  without  reason.  There  were 
proposals  to  bring  General  Jackson  forward  for 
the  presidency  in  1816,  and  in  1820 ;  to  which 
he  would  not  listen,  on  account  of  his  friendship 
to  Mr.  Monroe.  A  refusal  to  enter  the  canvass 
at  those  periods,  and  foVthat  reason,  naturally 
threw  him  into  it  in  1824,  when  he  would  come 
into  competition  with  those  two  gentlemen. 
Their  opposition  to  him,  therefore,  dates  back 
to  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion ;  that  of  Mr.  Olay  openly  and  responsibly ; 
that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  secretly  and  deceptiously, 
as  shown  in  the  "  Exposition."  They  were  both 
of  the  same  political  party  school  with  Gkneral 


Jackson ;  and  it  was  probably  his  riafaig  to  j 
head  of  that  party  which  threw  them  both  c 
of  it.  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  arose  from  I 
political  rehitions,  as  belonging  to  the  oppos 
school ;  and  was  always  more  moderate,  a 
better  guarded  by  decorum.  He  even  appean 
sometimes,  as  the  justifler  and  supporter 
President  Jackson's  measures ;  as  in  the  we 
known  instance  of  South  Carolina  nullificatio 
Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  limited  to  the  ove 
throw  of  President  Jackson ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  e: 
tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  and  i 
the  establishment  of  a  southern  confederacy  i 
the  slave  States.  The  subsequent  volume  wi 
have  to  pursue  this  subject. 

This  chapter  ends  the  view  of  the  adminiitn 
tion  of  President  Jackson,  promised  to  him  i 
his  lifetime,  constituting  an  entire  work  inii 
self|  and  covering  one  of  the  most  eventful  pt 
riods  of  American  history— as  trying  to  tk 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  peopi 
as  was  the  war  of  the  revolution  to  their  con 
age  and  patriotism. 
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CHAPTER   CLXV. 

KETIBINO  AND  DEATH  OF  6ENEBAL  JAOK80N-ADMINI8TBATION  OF  MABTIN  VAN  BTTBEN. 


The  second  and  last  term  of  General  Jack- 
wn's  presidency  expired  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1837.  The  next  day,  at  twelve,  he  appeared 
with  his  successor,  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  on  tho  ele- 
vated and  spacious  eastern  portico  of  the  eapitol, 
IS  one  of  tho  citizens  who  came  to  witness  the 
1  tnaguration  of  the  new  President,  and  no  way 
1  distingnishod  from  them,  except  by  his  place  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  President  elect  The  day 
Ins  beautiful — clear  sky,  balmy  vernal  sun, 
ItRuquil  atmosphere; — ^and  the  assemblage im- 
liKiise.  On  foot,  in  the  large  area  in  front  of 
I  the  steps,  orderly  without  troops,  and  closely 
Irtdged  together,  their  faces  turned  to  the  por- 
Itlco— presenting  to  the  beholders  from  all  the 
leutem  windows  the  appearance  of  a  field  paved 
Ifith  human  faces.  This  vast  crowd  remained 
IriTeted  to  their  places,  and  profoundly  silent, 
Imtil  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  over. 
■It  was  the  stillness  and  silence  of  reverence  and 
ItSection;  and  there  was  no  room  for  mistake  as 
|towhom  this  mute  and  impressive  homage  was 
For  once,  the  rising  was  eclipsed  by 
Ihe  setting  sun.  Though  disrobed  of  power, 
iDd  retiring  to  the  shades  of  private  life,  it  was 
ndent  that  the  great  ex-President  was  the  ab- 
urbing  object  of  this  intense  regard.  At  the 
Kiment  he  began  to  descend  the  broad  steps  of 
e  portico  to  take  his  seat  in  the  open  carriage 
hich  was  to  bear  him  away,  the  deep  repressed 
;  of  the  dense  mass  brook  forth,  aoclama- 
sand  cheers  bursting  from  the  heart  and 
;  the  air— such  as  power  never  commanded, 
r  man  in  power  received.  It  was  the  affcc- 
[on,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  the  living  age, 
gating  for  the  last  time  a  great  man.  It  was 
acclum  of  posterity,  breaking  from  the 
loms  of  contemporaries.  It  was  the  antici- 
ioQ  of  futurity— unpurchasable  homage  to 


the  hero-patriot  who,  all  his  life,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
glorious  in  each,  had  been  the  friend  of  his 
country,  devoted  to  her,  regardless  of  self.  Un- 
covered, and  bowing,  with  a  look  of  unaffected 
humility  and  thankfulness,  ho  acknowledged  in 
mute  signs  ^s  deep  sensibility  to  this  affecting 
overflow  of  popular  feeling.  I  was  looking  dow«i 
from  a  side  window,  and  felt  an  emotion  which 
had  never  passed  through  me  before.  I  had  seen 
the  inauguration  of  many  presidents,  and  their 
going  away,  and  their  days  of  state,  vested  vrith 
power,  and  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  the 
first  magistracy  of  a  great  republic.  But  they 
all  appeared  to  be  as  pageants,  empty  and  soul- 
less, brief  to  the  view,  unreal  to  the  touch,  and 
soon  to  vanish.  But  here  there  seencd  to  be  a 
reality — a  real  scene — a  mail  and  the  people — 
he,  laying  down  power  and  withdrawing  through 
the  portals  of  everlasting  fame ; — they,  sounding 
in  his  ears  the  everlasting  plaudits  of  unborn 
|Q!cnerations.  Two  days  after,  I  saw  the  patriot 
ex-President  in  the  car  which  bore  him  off  to 
his  desired  seclusion.  I  saw  him  depart  with 
that  look  of  quiet  enjoyment  which  bespoke  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  the  soul  at  exchanging  the 
cares  of  office  for  the  repose  of  home.  History, 
poetry,  oratory,  marble  and  brass,  will  hand 
down  the  military  exploits  of  Jackson :  this 
work  will  commemorate  the  events  of  his  civil 
administration,  not  less  glorious  than  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  great  as  they  were ;  and  this 
brief  notice  of  his  last  appearance  at  the  Ame- 
rican capital  is  intended  to  preserve  some  faint 
memory  of  a  scene,  the  grandeur  of  which  was 
so  impressive  to  the  beholder,  and  the  solace  of 
which  must  have  been  so  grateful  to  th«  heart 
of  the  departing  patriot. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  died  at  the  Hermitr 
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age,  in  the  full  posflession  of  all  his  faculties, 
•nd  strong  to  the  last  in  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  soul— love  of  country.  Public  history  will 
do  justice  to  his  public  life ;  but  a  further  notice 
is  wiLnted  of  him — a  notice  of  the  domestic 
man — of  the  man  at  home,  with  his  wife,  his 
firiends,  his  neighbors,  his  slaves ;  and  this  I  feel 
some  qualification  for  giving,  fh>m  my  long  and 
varied  acqiuuntance  with  idm.  First,  his  inti- 
mate and  early  friend — then  a  rude  rupture — 
afterwards  fHendship  and  intimacy  for  twenty 
years,  and  until  his  death :  in  all  forty  years  of 
personal  observation,  in  the  double  relation  of 
friend  and  foe,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  public 
and  private,  civil  and  military. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  General  Jackson 
was  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1799 — he  on 
the  bench,  a  judge  of  the  then  Superior  Court, 
and  I  a  youth  of  seventeen,  back  in  the  crowd. 
He  was  then  a  remarkable  man,  yid  had  his 
ascendant  over  all  who  approached  him,  not  the 
effect  of  his  high  judicial  station,  nor  of  the 
senatorial  rank  wh'ch he  had  held  and  resigned ; 
cor  of  military  exploits,  for  he  had  not  then 
been  to  war ;  but  the  effect  of  personal  qualities ; 
cordial  and  graceM  manners,  hospitable  temper, 
elevation  of  mind,  UQdaimted  spirit,  generosity, 
and  perfect  int^^ty.  In  charging  tiie  jury  :n 
the  impending  case,  he  committed  a  slight  so- 
lecism in  language  which  grated  on  my  ear,  and 
lodged  on  my  memory,  without  derogating  in 
the  least  from  the  respect  which  he  inspired ; 
and  without  awakening  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  I  was  ever  to  be  engaged  in  smoothing  his 
diction.  The  first  time  I  spoke  with  him  was 
some  years  after,  at  a  (then)  frontier  town  in 
Tennessee,  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
Southern  visit,  which  brought  him  through  the 
towns  and  camps  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  pulling  off  his  overcoat,  I  perceived  on  the 
white  lining  of  the  turning  down  sleeve,  a  dark 
speck,  which  had  life  and  motion.  I  brushed  it 
off,  and  put  the  heel  of  my  shoe  upon  it — little 
thinking  that  I  was  ever  to  brush  away  from 
him  game  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  smiled; 
and  we  began  a  conversation  in  which  he  very 
quickly  revealed  a  leading  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter,— that  of  encouraging  young  men  in  their 
laudable  pursuits.  Getting  my  name  and  parent- 
age, and  learning  my  intended  profession,  he 
manifested  a  regard  for  me,  said  he  had  received 
hospitality  at  my  father's  house  in  North  Caro- 


lina, gave  me  kind  invitations  to  visit  him ;  m 
expressed  a  belief  that  I  would  do  well  at  t 
bar — generous  words  which  had  the  effect  i 
promoting  whft  they  undertook  to  foretell.  So 
after,  he  had  further  opportunity  to  show  l 
generous  feelings.  I  was  employed  in  a  crin 
nal  case  of  great  magnitude,  where  the  olde 
and  ablest  counsel  appeared — Haywood,  Grund 
Whiteside,— and  the  trial  of  which  Oencr 
Jackson  attended  through  concern  for  the  fa 
of  a  friend.  As  junior  counsel  I  had  to  pn 
cede  my  elders,  and  did  my  best;  and,  it  beii 
on  the  side  of  his  feelings,  he  foimd  my  effort  | 
be  better  than  it  was.  He  complimented  n 
greatly,  and  from  that  time  our  intimacy  liegu 
I  soon  afl«r  became  his  aid,  he  being  s  Majo 
General  in  the  Tennessee  militia— made  so  b 
a  nu^jority  of  one  vote.  How  much  often  dt 
pends  upon  one  vote !— New  Orleans,  the  Creel 
campugn,  and  all  their  consequences,  date  froi 
that  one  vote ! — and  after  that,  I. was  habitualli 
at  his  house ;  and,  as  an  inmate,  had  opportuoi 
ties  to  know  his  domestic  life,  and  at  the  pern 
when  it  was  least  understood  and  most  mianp 
resented.  He  had  resigned  his  place  on  thi 
b^nch  of  the  Superior  Court,  as  he  had  pren 
ously  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  lived  on  a  superb  estate  (^ 
some  thousand  acres,  twelve  miles  from  Nasb 
ville,  then  hardly  known  by  its  subsequeni 
famous  name  of  the  Hermitage — name  diosei 
for  its  perfect  accord  with  his  feelings ;  for  h 
had  then  actually  withdrawn  from  the  stage  ol 
public  life,  and  fh)m  a  state  of  feeling  wcl 
known  to  belong  to  great  talent  when  fiodiiji 
no  theatre  for  its  congenial  employment  Hi 
was  a  careftil  farmer,  overlooking  every  thin; 
himself  seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences  wen 
in  good  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  thi 
slaves  comfortably  provided  for.  His  house  n 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  resort  of  friends  an^ 
acqtiaintances,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting  I 
State — and  the  more  agreeable  to  all  from  t 
perfect  conformity  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  ch 
to  his  own.  But  he  needed  some  exciten 
beyond  that  which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  ui| 
found  it,  for  some  years,  in  the  animating  sport 
of  the  turf.  He  loved  fine  horses— racers  o 
speed  and  bottom— owned  several,  and  conte 
ed  the  four  mile  heats  with  the  best  that  cod 
be  bred,  or  brought  to  the  State,  and  for  1 
Bums.    That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  thttl 
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erer  knew  him  to  come.  Cards  and  tlio  cock- 
pit have  been  imputed  to  him,  but  most  errone- 
ously. I  never  saw  him  engaged  in  cither. 
Duels  were  usual  in  that  time,  and  he  had  his 
share  of  them,  with  their  unpleasant  concomi- 
ttnts ;  but  they  passed  away  with  all  their  ani- 
mosities, and  he  has  often  been  seen  zealously 
pressing  the  advancement  of  those  against  whom 
he  had  but  lately  been  arrayed  in  deadly  hos- 

taity. 

His  temper  was  placable  as  well  as  irascible, 
ind  his  reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere. 
Of  that,  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance. 
After  a  deadly  feud,  I  became  his  confidential 
idviser ;  was  oflTered  the  highest  marks  of  his 
iTor,  and  received  from  his  dying  bed  a  mes- 
Bigr  of  friendship,  dictated  when  life  was  dc- 
pirting,  and  when  ho  would  have  to  pause  for 
breath.    There  was  a  deep-seated  vein  of  piety 
in  him,  unaffectedly  showing  itself  in  his  rever^ 
eice  for  divin6  worship,  respect  for  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  their  hospitable  reception  in  his 
iionse,  and  constant  encouragement  of  all  the 
piouB  tendencies  of  Mrs.  Jackson.    And  when 
they. both  afterwards  became  mL>mber8  of  a 
church,  it  was  the  natural  and  regular  result  of 
their  early  and  cherished  feelings.    He  was  gen- 
tle in  his  house,  and  alive  to  the  tendercst  emo- 
tions ;  and  of  this,  I  can  give  an  instance,  greatly 
in  contrajst  with  his  supposed  character,  and 
worth  mere  than  a  long  discourse  in  showing 
what  that  character  really  was.    I  arrived  at 
ius  house  one  wet  chilly  evening,  in  February, 
ind  came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sitting  alone 
MoK  the  fire,  a  Iamb  and  a  child  between  his 
IxeeB.   He  started  a  little,  called  a  servant  to 
Temove  the  two  innocents  to  another  room,  and 
explained  to  me  how  it  was.    The  child  had 
cried  because  the  Iamb  was  out  in  the  cold,  and 
legged  him  to  bring  it  in — which  he  had  done 
to  please  the  child,  his  adopted  son,  then  not 
two  years  old.    The  ferocious  man  does  not  do 
tbat!  and  though  Jackson  had  his  passions  and 
bis  violence,  they  were  for  men  and  enemies — 
i  those  who  stood  up  against  him — and  not  for 
I  women  and  children,  or  the  weak  and  helpless: 
for  all  whom  his  feelings  were  those  of  protec- 
tion and  support    His  hospitality  was  active 
|m  well  as  cordial,  embracing  the  worthy  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  seeking  out  deserving 
I  objects  to  receive  it,  no  matter  how  obscure. 
I  Of  this,  I  learned  a  characteristic  instance  in 
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relation  to  the  son  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone., 
The  young  man  had  come  to  Nashville  on  his 
father's  business,  to  be  detained  some  weeks, 
and  had  his  lodgings  at  a  small  tavern,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  General  Jackson 
heard  of  it ;  sought  him  out ;  found  him ;  took 
him  home  to  remain  as  long  as  his  busincfis  de- 
tained him  in  the  country,  saying,  "Your  father's 
dog  should  not  stay  in  a  tavern,  where  I  have  a 
house."  This  was  heart !  and  I  had  it  from  the 
young  man  himself,  long  after,  when  he  was  a 
State  Senator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri, and,  as  r.vch,  nominated  mo  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  my  first  election,  in  1820 :  an 
act  of  hereditary  friendship,  as  our  fothers  had 
been  early  iViends. 

Abhorrence  of  debt,  public  and  private,  dis- 
like of  banks,  and  love  of  hard  money — ^love  of 
justice  and  love  of  country,  were  ruling  pas- 
sions with  Jackson ;  and  of  these  he  gave  con- 
stant evidence  in  all  the  situations  of  his  life.' 
Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own, 
and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in- 
curred for  others.  Of  this  he  gave  a  signal  in- 
stance, not  long  before  the  war  of  1812 — selling 
the  improved  part  of  his  estate,  with  the  best 
buildings  of  the  country  upon  it,  to  pay  a  debt 
incurred  in  a  mercantile  adventure  to  assist 'a 
young  relative ;  and  going  into  log-houses  in  the 
forest  to  begin  a  new  home  and  farm.  He  was 
living  in  these  rude  tenements  when  he  van- 
quished the  British  at  New  Orleans ;  and,  prob- 
ably, a  view  of  their  conqueror's  domicile  would 
have  astonished  the  British  officers  as  much  as 
their  defeat  had  done.  He  was  attached  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  country,  and  never  believed 
any  report  to  the  discredit  of  either,  until  com- 
pelled by  proof.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
first  reports  of  the  surrender  of  General  Hull, 
and  became  sad  and  oppressed  when  forced  to 
believe  it  He  never  gave  up  a  <riend  in  a  doubt- 
ful case,  or  from  policy,  or  calculation.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  goodness  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  and  in  the  eventual  right  judg- 
ment and  justice  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  him 
at  the  "nost  desperate  part  of  his  fortunes,  and 
never  saw  him  waver  in  the  belief  that  all  would 
come  right  in  the  end.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell 
he  would  have  been  a  puritan. 

The  character  of  his  mind  was  that  of  judg- 
ment, with  a  rapid  and  almost  intuitive  pcrcep* 
Hon,  followed  by  an  instant  and  decisive  action. 
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It  WM  thftt  which  made  him  »  Oenenl,  and  a 
President  fi>r  the  time  in  which  he  aenred.  He 
had  Tigorooa  tlioaghta,  but  not  tht  fhoulty  of 
arranging  them  in  a  regular  composition,  either 
written  or  spoken ;  and  in  formal  papers  be  usual- 
ly gare  his  draft  to  an  aid,  a  friend,  or  a  secretary, 
to  lie  written  over— often  to  the  loss  of  vigor.  But 
the  thoughts  were  his  own  Tigorously  express- 
ed }  and  without  effort,  writing  with  a  rapid 
pen,  and  nerer  blotting  or  altering;  but,  as 
Carlyle  says  of  Cromwell,  hitting  the  nail  upon 
the  head  as  he  wont  I  have  a  great  deal  of  his 
writing  now,  some  on  public  affairs  and  cover- 
ing several  sheets  of  paper ;  and  no  erasures  or 
interlineations  anywhere.  His  conversation  was 
lilce  his  writing,  a  vigorous  flowing  current,  ap- 
parently without  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
always  impressive.  His  conclusions  were  rapid, 
and  immovable,  when  he  was  under  strong  con- 
victions ;  though  often  yielding,  on  minor  points, 
to  his  friends.  And  no  man  yielded  quicker 
when  he  was  convinced ;  perfectly  illustrating 
the  difference  between  firmness  and  obstinacy. 
Of  all  the  Presidents  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  my  opinions,  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  I  spoke  with  more  confidence  when  I 
felt  myself  strongly  to  be  in  the  right. 

He  had  a  load  to  carry  all  his  life ;  resulting 
from  a  temper  which  refused  compromises  and 
bargaining,  and  went  for  a  clean  victory  or  a  clean 
defeat,  in  every  case.  Hence,  every  step  he  took 
was  a  contest :  and,  it  may  be  added,  every  con- 
test was  a  victory.  - 1  have  already  said  that  he 
was  elected  a  Migor  General  in  Tennessee — an 
election  on  which  so  much  afterwards  depended 
—by  one  vote.  His  appointment  in  the  United 
States  regular  army  was  a  conquest  from  the 
administration,  which  had  twice  refused  to 
appoint  him  a  Brigadier,  and  once  disbanded 
him  as  a  volunteer  general,  and  only  yielded  to 
his  militia  victories.  His  election  as  President 
was  a  victory  over  politicians — as  was  every 
leading  event  of  his  administration. 

I  have  said  that  his  appointment  in  the  regu- 
lar army  was  a  victory  over  the  administration, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  inside  view  of  history,  and 
to  the  illustration  of  government  mistakes,  and 
the  elucidation  of  individual  merit  surmounting 
obstacles,  to  tell  how  it  was.  Twice  passed  by 
to  give  preference  to  two  others  in  the  West 
(Oeneral  Harrison  and  Qeneral  Winchester), 
once  disbanded^  and  omitted  in  all  the  lists  of 


military  nominations,  how  did  he  get  at  hut  to 
be  appointed  Mi^o''  General?  It  was  thus. 
Congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  tlie 
President  to  accept  organised  corps  of  volunteen. 
I  proposed  to  General  Jackson  to  raise  a  corps 
under  that  act,  and  hold  it  ready  for  senice. 
He  did  so ;  and  with  this  corps  and  some  militia, 
ho  defeated  the  Creek  Indians,  and  pined  tlw 
reputation  which  forced  his  appointment  in  the 
regular  army.  I  drew  up  the  address  wlilch  be 
made  to  his  division  at  the  time,  and  when  I 
carried  it  to  him  in  the  evening,  I  found  tho 
child  and  the  lamb  between  his  knees.  He  bad 
not  thought  of  tliis  resource,  but  caught  at  it 
instantly,  adopted  tho  address,  with  two  Blight 
alterations,  and  published  it  to  his  division.  I 
raised  a  regiment  myself,  and  made  tho  spcechci 
at  the  general  musters,  which  helped  to  raise  two 
others,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  friends— al! 
feeling  confident  that  if  wo  could  conquer  the 
di£Bculty— master  the  first  step — and  get  him 
upon  the  theatre  of  action,  he  would  do  tlierest  • 
himselt  This  is  the  way  he  got  into  the  regu- 
lar  army,  not  only  unselected  by  the  wisdom  of 
government,  but  rejected  by  it — a  stone  rejected 
by  the  master  builders — and  worked  in  by  an 
unseen  hand,  to  become  the  comer  stone  of  the 
temple.  The  aged  men  of  Tennessee  will  re- 
member all  this,  and  it  is  time  that  liistory 
should  learn  it.  But  to  return  to  the  private 
life  and  personal  characteristics  of  this  extrao^ 
dinary  man. 

There  was  an  innate,  unvarying,  self-acting 
delicacy  in  his  intercourse  with  the  female  sei, 
including  all  womankind ;   and  on  that  point 
my  personal  observa^on  (and  my  opportunities 
for  observation  were  both  large  and  various), 
enables  me  to  join  in  the  declaration  of  the  be-  j 
lief  expressed  by  his  earliest  friend  and  most 
intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton,  of 
Tennessee.    The  Roman  general  won  an  immo^ 
tality  of  honor  by  one  act  of  continence;  whit 
praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was 
continent  ?    I  repeat :  if  he  had  been  bom  in  I 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been  i  j 
puritan.     Nothing  could  exceed  hU  kindness  I 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increasing  I 
in  proportion  as  his  elevation,  and  culminating  I 
fortunes,  drew  cruel  attacks  upon  her.  I  knevl 
her  well,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  woman  in  I 
all  the  relations  of  life,  wife,  friend,  neighbor,  ni»- 1 
tive^  mistress  of  slaves— never  lived,  and  neTerl 
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piesented  a  more  quiet,  oheeri\il  and  admirable 
management  of  her  household.    She  had  not 
eduQatk>n,  but  she  had  a  heart,  and  a  good  one ; 
■nd  that  was  always  leading  her  to  do  kind 
things  in  the  kindest  manner.     She  had  the 
General's  own  warm  heart,  frank  manners  and 
hospitable  temper;  and  no  two  persons  could 
have  been  better  suited  to  each  other,  lived 
more  happily  together,  or  made  a  house  more 
attractive  to  visitors.    She  had  the  ikculty— a 
nre  one— of  retiring  names  and  titles  in  a 
throng  of  visitors,  addressing  each  one  appro- 
priately, and  dispensing  hospitality  to  all  with 
a  cordiality  which  enhanced  its  value.     No 
bashful  youth,  or  pli^n  old  man,  whoso  modesty 
lat  them  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
could  escape  her  cordial  attention,  any  more 
than  the  titled  gentlemen  on  her  right  and  left. 
Toung  persons  were  her  delight,  and  she  always 
had  her  house  filled  with  them— clever  young 
women  and  clever  young  men— all  calling  her  af- 
fectionately, "Aunt  Rachel."    I  was  young  then, 
and  was  one  of  that  number.    I  owe  it  to  early 


recollections,  and  to  cherished  conviction*— is 
this  last  notice  of  the  Hermitage— 4o  bear  this 
(kithAil  testimony  to  the  memory  of  ita  long 
mistress— the  loved  and  honored  wife  of  a  great 
man.    Her  greatest  eulogy  is  in  the  affection 
which   he  bore  her  living,  and  in  the  sorrow 
with  which  he  mourned  her  dead.    She  died 
at  the  moment  of  the  General's  first  oleotk>n  to 
the  Presidency ;  and  every  one  that  had  a  Jnst 
petition  to  present,  or  charitable  request  to 
make,  lost  in  her  death,  the  surest  ohannel  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  heart  of  the  President.    Hit 
regard  for  her  survived,  and  lived  ]n  the  persons 
of  her  nearest  rektives.    A  nephew  of  hen  was 
his  adopted  son  and  heir,  taking  his  own  name, 
and  now  the  respectable  master  of  the  Her* 
mitage.     Another  nephew,  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  Esq.,  was  his  private  secretary  when 
President    The  Presidential  manrion  was  pre- 
sided over  during  his  term  by  her  niece,  the 
most  amiable  Mrs.  Donelson }  and  all  his  con- 
duct bespoke  affectionate  and  lasting  temem* 
brance  of  one  he  had  held  so  dear. 
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M;  organiiation  of  the  committees,  93;  contents  of  the 
President's  message,  M;  Its  notice  of  the  Panama  Con- 
gress, 88;  the  finances,  98;  oseleasneas  of  retaining  a 
iMluce  in  the  treasury,  98 ;  members  of  the  two  Houses, 
W;  array  of  business  talent,  94;  three  cUuses  of  men: 
Dien  of  speech  and  Judgment,  men  of  Judgment  and  no 
speech,  men  of  speech  and  no  Judgment,  94 ;  un  the 
Committee  of  Banic  Investigation,  S41 ;  his  position  on 
the  slavery  question,  686. 

'  ifiiir$,  how  changed  ty  Me  War  tif  1812,  and  thtir  «t(i««- 
irunA  atptet.—Wu  of  1818,  1 ;  necessity  and  impor- 
taoce,  1;  changes  it  produced  in  American  policy,  1 ; 
state  of  the  finances  and  currency  under  which  it  strug- 
gled, 1;  its  termination  with  respect  to  ita  causes,  1; 
gold  ceased  to  be  a  currency,  1 ;  silver  banished,  1 ;  local 
bsnks,  1;  suspension  of  specie  payments,  1 ;  Treasury 
notes  resorted  to,  1 ;  depreciation,  1 ;  their  use,  1 ;  the 
Oovemment,  paralysed  by  the  state  of  the  finances, 
forced  to  seek  peace,  1 ;  Impressment  the  cause  of  the 
declaration  of  the  war,  1;  first  time  in  modern  history 
ftst  a  war  terminated  by  a  treaty  without  a  stipulation 
ss  to  its  cause,  1 ;  treaty  of  1807,  why  rejected  by  the 
President,  1 ;  ita  Importance,  1 ;  the  war  showed  the 
British  Government  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
woild  fight  on  the  point  of  impressment,  2 ;  no  impress- 
niSBt  since,  8 ;  causes  of  the  success  of  the  war,  In  spite  I 


of  the  empty  trewnry,  9;  exemption  held  by  right  aa4 
by  might,  2 ;  the  financial  lesson  Unght  by  the  war,  > ; 
the  lesson  when  availed  oi;  9;  iU  effects,  9. 

The  second  Bank  grew  out  of  the  war,  9 ;  currency  of 
the  constitution  not  thought  0(8;  national  bank  r* 
garded  as  the  only  remedy,  9 ;  Ito  constltuUonallty,9; 
the  word  '^nteMMry"  9;  Hamilton's  grounds  for  a 
bank,  9;  dUBculUes  of  tho  financea  during  the  seoond 
war  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  bank,  8 ;  concessions  of  ita 
old  opponents,  8;  many  subsequently  convinced  tho 
constitutional  currency  had  not  had  aiUrtrial.S;  na- 
tional bonk  shown  to  be  nnneoesssry  by  the  Mexican 
war,  8;  constitutional  question  decided,  & 

Protection  of  American  industry  as  a  substantive  ob- 
ject grew  out  of  tho  war,  8 ;  incidental  protection  always 
acknowledged  and  granted,  8 ;  domestic  manullKtursa 
wanted,  during  the  non-importation  period  of  the  cm- 
borgo  and  hostlUUes,  8;  want  of  articles  of  defence  fvlt 
during  the  wart  8;  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection 
carried  In  1816, 8;  course  of  legislation  reversed,  a 

Question  of  Internal  Improvemoots  developed  by  the 
war,  3;  want  of  ftdlltles  for  transportation  felt  in  mil- 
itary uporations,  8 ;  the  power  claimed  as  an  incident  to 
the  greatest  powers,  8 ;  found  in  the  word  "  necessary," 
8;  complicated  the  national  legislation  ttom  1820  to 
1890,  8;  the  question  does  not  extend  to  territories,. 
4;  no  political  rights  under  the  constitution,  4;  rtvora 
and  harbors~internal  improvement  of  based  on  the  com- 
mercial and  revenue  clause,  4;  the  restriction  contend- 
ed for,  4. 

Boundaries  between  tho  treaty-making  power  and 
the  legislative  deportments  a  subject  of  examination,  4; 
the  broad  proposition,  4 ;  the  qnallflcatiou,  4;  a  vital 
one,  4 ;  which  department  to  Judge  of  encroachments 
by  the  other  r  4;  discussions  in  Ck>ngress,  between  1815 
and  1820,  on  this  point,  4 

The  doctrine  of  secession  was  bom  ot  the  war  of 
1812,4;  the  design  imputed  to  the  Hartford  Convention, 
4;  its  existence  raised  the  qnestlon,  4;  the  right  then 
repudiated  by  the  democracy,  4 ;  language  respecting  it 
then  south  of  the  Potomac,  4 ;  the  question  thns  flir 
comprooiised,  not  settled,  S. 

Slavery  agitation  took  its  rise  about  1819, 6;  manner 
In  which  It  was  then  quieted,  B ;  the  compromise  a  clear 
gain  to  the  anti-slavery  side,  6;  a  southern  iueasnre,  5 
Its  ftatures,  6. 
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Dtbl  CTMtod  bx  tb«  WW,  B;  tmoun;  of  tba  pobll* 
d«bt  tt  lu  clow,  S ;  tho  probUm  to  bo  mlrtd  wh  wb«U> 
or  •  public  d«bt  oonid  bo  paid  In  timo  of  poHO,  S. 

Publlo  dlitroM  booomeo  a  promlnont  foataro  afiubao- 
qa«ntr*an,6;  axpantlon  and  oollapM  of  tho  bank,  B; 
■loomuf  181V  and  1810,  B;  eomnierolal  prowcdlngi,  B; 
loglilatlTo  procaodlngi,  B;  dUtreia  tbo  cry— ralUf  tbo 
datnaod,  •;  food  rnulta  of  tba  war,  & 

^Manrfmral  </  M«  OnulUuHon.—HUtakn  of  Kampaan 
wrltart  on  oar  iyttoiu  of  OoTemmant,  87;  Tbiara  and 
Do  Toeqa•Tltl^  87 ;  tho  aleetora  but  an  Initrumant  to 
nbojr  thti  will  of  tho  poopio,  87;  aleotora  naelaia,  87; 
amanflmont  propoaad,  87 ;  vlawa  of  tba  cunventlon 
whieb  fVainod  tba  oonatltntlon,  87 ;  Bantun'i  remarka  on 
•  direct  Tota  of  tbo  peoplo  tor  Prealdant,  87 ;  ■*  ovil  of 
tbo  want  of  unlAmnltjr  In  tba  cboleo  of  Prealdentlal 
•lactora  andanirara  tbo  righta  of  tbo  poople,  87 ;  the  dta- 
trlot  aritaro,  88;  origin  of  tba  general  ticket  ayatom  In 
10  Btatea,88;  objeotlon  to  •  direct  vote  of  the  people 
eonaldend,  88 ;  whence  It  la  taken,  89 ;  admit  Ita  truth, 
what  than  f  88;  batter  offloan  elected,  89;  ancient  hU- 
tory,  89;  triumph  of  popular  elections,  89 ;  otbor  objeo- 
tlona  to  Intormadlata  electon,  40;  time  and  oxperteneo 
condemn  tba  oontlnaance  of  tho  electoral  ayitem,  40 ; 
avan  If  tho  plan  of  the  eonatttutlon  bad  not  (kllcd.  It  la 
better  to  get  rid  of  the  electora,  40 ;  historical  exomplea, 
41.« 

An  attompt  to  give  tbo  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President  to  tbo  direct  vote  of  the  people,  78; 
Tartona  propositions  offered,  78;  committee  appointed 
to  report,  78;  plan  reported  by  the  oommlttee,  73;  Its 
prominent  features,  70 ;  abolition  of  tba  electors  and  di- 
rect vote  of  tbo  people— a  second  election  between  tho 
two  highest— uniformity  In  the  mode  of  election,  79; 
advantagoa  of  the  plan,  79. 

JBxelution  o/Mtmktn  qf  Congre»a  from  Oitil  Qfflct 
appointinmh.—lDqu\ty  Into  tho  expediency  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  as  to  exclude  members  from  ap- 
pointment to  civil  office  moved,  83;  motion  only  ap- 
plied to  tho  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  81;  com- 
mittee report  that  the  exclusion  should  extend  to  the 
Presidential  term  during  which  tho  member  was  elected, 
88 ;  proceedings  of  tho  convention  that  (hunod  the  oon- 
atitutlon,  88;  other  conventions,  88;  e  ^tracts  fl'om  tho 
proceedings  of  Federal  Convention,  88;  eariy  Jealousy 
on  this  point,  88 ;  provisions  for  the  independence  of 
the  two  Houses,  88;  instance  of  the  observance  of  these 
provlslona,  84;  Instance  of  the  contrary,  84;  the  Con- 
stitutional limitation  a  email  restraint,  84:  views  of  tho 
"Federalist,"  84;  what  bai  been  the  working  of  the 
Oovernmontr  6S;  the  effecta  of  legislation,  8S;  other 
evils  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  members  to 
office,  88;  the  independence  of  the  departmenta  ceaaes 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative,  86;  examples  of 
early  Presidents,  88. 

AXDEXSOH,  BiODABD  C,  Jun.,  Eeprescntative  fkt>m  Ken- 
tucky, 7 ;  nominated  minister  to  Panama,  M. 

Appropriation  for  Dtferusu  and  ForttJlcatUm  BM.—Vn- 
poratlon  recommended  In  tho  message,  B54;  referred 
and  reported  on,  654;  roaolved  nnanlmously  that  the 
treaty  with  France  be  maintained  and  Ita  execution  In- 
.aisteil  on,  SS4;  and  that  preparations  ought  to  be  made 
to  meet  any  emergency,  B&4;  appropriation  of  three 
millions  Inserted  In  the  F9rtlflcatIonbill,BM;  rejected 
in  the  Senate,  SS4;  House  insist,  CM;  Senate  adhera, 
6M;  remarks  of  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  BBt;  this  mo- 
.tlon  novor  resorted  to  until  more  gentle  means  have 
Huled,  ^;  are  gentlemen  prepared  to  take  upon  them- 
aelves  snob  a  fearful  responsibility  aa  tba  rejection  of 


tbta  bill  r  BM ;  In  what  doea  It  violaU  tba  •onatltntioa 
BBB;  appropriations  under  Washington's  admlolatratlsK 
BAB;  adherence  carried,  BAD;  eonftirtnea  asked  by  tks 
Houso,  BBB;  committees  disagree,  BBS;  queatlon  as  to 
the  hour  of  the  termination  of  the  seaalon,  BBB ;  remark 
of  Hr.  Cambreleng,  fie< ;  responsibility  put  on  the  B«k< 
ata,BS«. 

AlcuiB,  WiLiiAM  8.,  nepresentatlve  ftom  Virginia,  7;  m 
rnftirenco  of  the  bank  memorial  to  a  select  ooniuiltlM, 
184. 

Arkuintai  Ttrritory,  etnnion  nf  a  pari  tftolS*  Chtrokm 
— Itraaons  for  making  hor  a  flrst-claia  State,  loT;  | 
treaty  negotiated  altering  the  western  boundary,  lot; 
can  a  law  of  Congress  be  abolished  by  an  Indian  trMl^f 
107;  ia  It  expedient  to  weaken  the  Aiture  State?  lOT; 
aupremaey  of  the  treaty-making  power  eonslihred,  lot; 
power  In  Congreu  to  dlspoaa  of  territory,  108;  tli« 
treaty  ratified,  lOS;  a  sontbern  meaaure,  lOS;  twrln 
tbonsand  aquara  miles  taken  off  of  slave  territory,  W 
object  to  assist  In  Inducing  the  removal  of  the  Chen. 
keea,  108;  what  became  of  the  white  Inhabitanti,  IN; 
bought  by  the  government,  109. 

Arkotuat  and  Miohlgan,  admiuion  q^— AppllostloB  for 
an  enabling  act,  627 ;  Congress  reAve  to  pass  It,  in ; 
people  bold  conventions  on  their  own  authority  ud 
Ibrm  constitutions,  617 ;  message  eommunicaUni  tbt 
constitution  of  Michigan,  617 ;  refgrred,  also  a  menwrliJ 
entitled  trom  the  "  LegisUtura  of  Michigan,"  W;  ob- 
jection to  ita  title,  618;  bill  reported,  618;  objectlou, 
618;  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  618;  bill  paaieil  uui 
sent  to  the  House,  618;  the  praotlca  of  admitting  s  Ihw 
and  a  slave  State  together,  619. 

Application  of  Arkansas  taken  up,  619;  renuibol 
Mr.  Swift  against  the  admlaaton,  on  the  groasd  of 
shivery,  619;  do.  of  Mr.  Buchanan  In  ibvor  of  her  Hi. 
mission,  619;  Prentiss  opposes  the  adniiaslun  os  ibt 
ground  of  the  revolntlonary  manner  in  which  the  Stile 
bad  held  her  convention,  680;  remarks  of  Mr.Morrii, 
680;  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  House,  681. 

Moved  in  the  House  to  poatpona  the  Michigan  to  like 
up  the  Arkansaa  bill,  681 ;  remarka  of  Mr.  Tbooui,  191; 
the  point  of  Jealousy  between  some  Southern  ud 
Northern  members  revealed,  681 ;  remarks  on  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  both  bills  and  combine  them  in  one,  G3I; 
Lewbi's  remarks  on  giving  the  Arkansas  bill  the  prlorltr 
of  decision,  681;  further  debate,  688;  bills  referred  lo 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  684;  points  of  the  debite- 
Ftrstf  the  fbrmatton  of  conatttutlons  without  theprerl- 
oua  assent  of  Congress ;  Second,  the  right  of  alieu  to 
Tota  before  naturallxatlon ;  Third,  the  right  of  Arkuui 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  i 
State— of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  and  of  tho  Hiuoatl 
Compromise,  684,  (09, 686 ;  an  account  of  the  leailoii  ol 
twenty-four  hours,  686;  bill  put  to  vote,  687;  itro;^* 
to  bring  the  bllla  to  a  vote  not  to  paaa  them, 687;  csom^ 
687 ;  one  special  one,  687. 

AfToi,  JouK  Jacob.— His  colony  at  Astoria,  18, 109. 

AosTiic,  Moan,  founder  of  the  Texaa  Colony,  671 


Baldwri,  Hckkt,  Representative  from  Pennsylvanit,  7; 
coadjutor  with  Clay  on  the  Missouri  question,  10;  ip-  j 
pointed  Justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  120. 

Sank  tftht  Cniled  Statt*.—Vfhea  charter  of  flrtt  eipl 
1 ;  origin  of  the  second,  1 ;  Its  course  In  1819,  fi. 

Constitutionality  and  expediency  called  in  qneitiooll  I 
General  Jackson's  first  message,  1S8;  suggestion  of  ou 
founded  on  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  QortnoM 
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»hkt  dOOi  It  tioUU  th«  •OMttlBtlfl* 

u  uDdtr  W»ihlB«toB'i  iiJiiilBUtrttK 
trrlcd,  6M;  «onf.r»ne«  uUi  \>j  th« 
mIttcM  <ll.«f«o.  BBS;  quMMoB  Mta 
ruilnatlon  of  th«  KurtoB,!!*;  romiik 
™g,  BM;  retpontlblllly  put  on  thigM< 

neprennUtlv*  from  Vlrjlnl»,T;M 
rank  inemorl»l  to  •  Mloct  conimlltM, 

M»»<<m  qfaparK^toVM  CMrokm 
ntklng  her  •  flrtt-clu.  Bt.t«,  101;  i 
(1  altering  tho  wertern  bcun.lify,  lOT; 
isrou  bo  Bbollihed  by  »b  Indian  twtjl 
llont  to  weaken  the  fUturo  SUt.flOT; 
.« treaty-making  power  oon.li'irod,  lot; 
~„  to  dlipoM  of  territory,  109;  thi 
108  •  »  touthem  meaauro,  109;  twelw 
«  ml'lea  tak.n  off  of  ala»«  Urrltory,  108; 
In  Inducing  the  removal  of  the  Chcro- 
t  became  of  the  white  lBhabllan^  109; 
government,  109.  „    .,     , 

iohlgan,  admUHon  <tf:-AppllcatloB  fo. 
St.  61T :  Oongreia  wtma  to  pau  It,  MI ; 
onvonUoni  on  their  own  authority  «d 
Hon.,  ««;  motaage  communlc«tlii|  th. 
r  Michigan,  «•« ;  rofarred,  alw  a  memoriul 
the  "LegliUture  of  Michigan,"  «JI;  ob- 
title,  m;  bill  reported,  C28;  obJ.ctloM, 
I  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  688;  bill  pawd  ud 
inaa,  W8;  the  practice  of  admitting  i  fr«« 
late  together,  (I2».  ^    , 

,  of  Arkawaa  token  up,  «M;  remarks  ot 
(.intt  the  admtaalon,  on  the  ground  .t 
do  of  Mr.  Buchanan  In  fkvor  of  bet  id- 
t  Prentl«a  opposea  the  admlwlon  on  tho 
,  revolutionary  manner  In  "hlch  the  Sue 
r  convention,  «80;  remarka  of  Mr.  Monti. 
ed  and  sent  to  tho  llouw,  «81. 
he  Uouw  to  poatpone  the  Michigan  tota. 
,w  bill,  681;  remark,  of  Mr.  Thonuu,631; 
f  lealouay  between  wme  Bouthern  ud 
mberareveded,  «81;  remarU  on  th.m^ 
bothbllta  and  combine  them  >»  o".^  • 
Ton  giving  the  A,kan».  bill  the  p«r 

^.  farther  debate,  688;  bllU  refemdt. 
ke  of  the  Whole,  681;  polnto  of  the  deUt^- 
'  nation  of  conatltutlon.  without  th.pr.TU 
Congrc-:  Second,  the  right  of  .Ueutt 
S^on;  Third, the rightofArU™. 

1  with  d»T«y  by  virtue  of  the  righu  ot. 
,tm?yofJ»l.l.n.«<loflh<.Ml«o«rt 

[  M4  M5, 686 ;  an  account  of  the  M»lon«l 

i«l6;biuputtovot..««j.t"; 

bill,  to  a  vote  notto  paiathem,W,  ewi* 
klal  one,  68T. 

DOB.-IU»  colony  at  Aatoria,  18, 10». 
founder  of  the  Texaa  Colony,  6T4. 


L.  Eeprcsontotlvo  ft«™  P~7''"r  1 
Ith  Clay  on  the  Mtoouri  que.tlon.10.* 

Ithe  credit  and  revenue,  of  theOoT.iu»« 


1M ;  a  gold  eananey  and  an  iBdependent  treaaary  aug- 
geeted  to  Oaseral  JaokMB,  and  approved  at  once,  IftS; 
OBUM  of  a  r»Mrt  to  the  depct't  tyttMm,  IM ;  tho  Idea  of  a 
(ovarBmeBt  lUcal  agent  .tl|{matt/.>  >l.  108;  report,  of  uom- 
roltteea,  168;  war  of  the  bank  ooromeBoed,  tM;  Ita  till- 
aacawlth  Uieoppoaltlon,  1A8;  lla  power,  1&8;  .tatemeBt 
of  lU  preeldeBt,  IW;  Ibt  power  to  ruin  and  dutrojr  local 
banki,lN. 

Ceaaelou  activity  In  behalf  of  the  bank,  alnae  the 
PrealdeBt'.  menage  In  IgM,  16T ;  little  done  on  the  other 
aide,  18T;  current  all  Mtting  one  way,  18T;  fkllure  of 
attempt,  to  counteract  It,  I8T ;  pormlulon  aaked  to  Intro- 
duce a  reMlutlon  agalnat  the  re-charter,  18T ;  .peech  on 
the  oocaaloB,  .bowing  that  the  tnitltutlon  had  too  much 
power  over  the  people  and  the  itovernment—over  bu.l- 
neM  and  politic;  and  dUpoMd  to  exerolM  It  agalnat 
f^dom  and  equality,  18T;  propoMl  to  revive  the  cur- 
rency of  the  conatltutlon,  18T;  "willing  to  mo  the 
currency  of  the  govornrnvBt  left  to  the  hard  money 
Intended  by  the  con.tltntlon,"  18T;  every  apeclv.  of 
paper  left  to  the  State  govcrnmenta,  IBT;  experience  uf 
Franco  and  England,  18T;  a  hard  money  party  agalnat  a 
paper  party,  18T;  Ju.tllicatlon  for  bringing  forward  tho 
qne.tlon  of  renewal,  188 ;  the  report,  on  prevlou.  reM- 
lutlon. offered  at  the  oIom  of  each  WMlon  and  all  In 
hvor  of  renewal,  188 ;  then  (bllowed  the  meauge  of 
rrealdont  JackwB,  188;  lU  reftrence,  188;  report,  etc., 
188;  the  conduct  of  the  bank  and  Ita  friend.  Mcond 
ground  fur  Ju.tlflcatloq,  188;  thcM  proceeding.,  189;  an 
example  drawn  trum  the  Brltl.h  Parliament,  189;  re- 
mark, of  Sir  Henry  I'arnoll,  189;  do.  of  Mr.  Hume,  189;  do. 
of  Mr.  Edward  Elllco,  189;  do.  of  Sir  William  Pultcney, 
190;  It  1.  uld  tho  debate  will  li\|are  tho  atockholdem, 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  property,  and  that  It  I. 
wrong  to  .port  with  vested  righta,  190;  the  .tockholdor. 
know  the  fticU  and  auch  anertlon.  abanrd,  190;  tho  In- 
ititutlun  bn.  forfeited  It.  charter  and  may  be  .hut  up  any 
hour,  190;  tho  oaM  of  tie  Bank  ys.  Owen^  190;  jMirila- 
mentary  rulo  requiring  members  to  withdraw  who  havo 
u  Interest  In  the  subject  of  dlKuulon,  191. 

The  bank  Is  an  Instltulli/n  too  great  and  powerful  to 
be  toleratcil  In  a  governmfUt  uf  froe  and  equal  laws, 
191;  on  renewal,  ita  direct  power  inunt  ipoedily  become 
boundloaa  and  uncontrollable,  191 ;  anthorlicd  to  own 
and  lisuo  ninety  millions,  191 ;  It.  Indirect  power,  191 ;  to 
whom  1.  all  thI.  power  granted  1 191 ;  by  whom  I.  It  to  bu 
exercLcd?  191 ;  It  will  become  the  abwiute  monopolist 
o(  American  money,  191 ;  what  happened  In  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1790, 192;  letter  of  the  bank  directors  to  Pitt, 
109 ;  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  109 ;  It  sub- 
dued tho  minister  to  the  purpow.  of  tho  bank,  193 ;  ft)r 
twenty  yean  tho  bank  was  the  dominant  power  In  Eng> 
Und,  192;  cannot  the  Bank  of  the  United  State,  act  In 
the  same  way?  102 

lU  tendencies  are  dangerou.  and  pernlelona  to  the 
government  and  the  people,  192;  the  head,  of  each 
Dltchiei;  192, 193. 

The  exclusive  privilege,  and  antl-ropubllcan  jionop- 
oly  which  It  gives  the  atookholders,  193 ;  tho  exclusive 
1^  privilege.  It  gives,  193;  twelve  enumerated,  194; 
their  effect  and  bearing,  194 ;  compensation  made  by  tho 
Baakof  Enghtnd  for  undrawn  balances,  194;  amount  of 
undrawn  bidances,  194 ;  Injury  suffered  by  tho  people 
nn  Mcount  of  tUb  uncompensated  masses  of  public 
money  In  the  hands  of  the  bsr.k,  195;  to  discredit  and 
disparage  the  note,  of  all  other  bank,  by  excluding  them 
ftomthe  collection  of  tho  revenue,  196  ;  the  power  to 
keld  real  eatate,  receive  rents,  Jkc,  19T ;  effect  of  this 
VMt  opacity  to  acquire  and  legal  power  to  retain  real 


attale,  19T;  the  power  to  deal  In  pawns,  merehandl**, 
and  btlla  of  exchange,  198;  to  eatabllsh  braachea  IB  tht 
dllhrent  States  without  their  consent  and  In  doHanoe  of 
their  resistance,  199;  exemption  of  the  stoekboldera 
from  Individual  liability,  199;  to  have  the  UnlUd 
Bute.  Air  a  inrtnor,  900'  extraet  from  the  .pe«<eh 
of  Pulteney,  100 ;  amount  uf  .took  owned  by  Aireigner.^ 
tOl ;  exemption.  fTtini  due  coiirM  of  law  fur  violations 
of  lU  charter,  201 ;  these  privileges  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  the  public  fttith  to  charter  no  other  bank,  901;  the 
govepiinent  fTum  which  we  have  made  this  copy  hat 
onndemned  tho  original,  101;  correspondence  between 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  and  the  Bank  directors, 
108;  bow  was  this  Babylon  prostrated  f  104;  effect  of 
the  siteech,  104;  how  It  was  received,  204;  leave  re> 

fllM<l,IOS. 

Statement  that  the  bank  ha.  fklled  In  ftimUhlng  • 
nnllbrm  currency,  120 ;  Itviclou.  and  Illegal  currency, 
120;  origin  of  the  practice,  220;  leave  to  bring  la  a  re- 
aolution  declaring  It  illegal  asked  for,  120;  reaaons, 
120;  "the  resolution  expresMs  Its  own  object.  111; 
the  currency  arraigned,  221;  the  points  of  Incom- 
patlblllty  between  this  currency  and  the  requisites  ot 
the  charter,  121 ;  fourteen  points  stated,  211 ;  the  cur' 
rency  falls  at  every  test,  221 ;  these  orders  cannot  Mrve 
aa  currency  becaiiu  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  en> 
i<  >'  <'jd  papor,  222;  being  once  paid  they  are  done  with, 
922;  operations  of  the  bank  In  1817, 222 ;  origin  of  the 
branch  bank  orders,  223;  this  currency  ought  to  be  sup* 
pressed,  228 ;  the  fact  of  Illegality  sufficient  to  require 
It,  123;  pernicious  consequences  result  flrom  It,  128; 
the  branch  bank  orders  are  nut  payable  In  the  States  la 
which  they  aro  lasnocl,  223;  practice  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  224 ;  leave  refused,  224.  * 

Message  of  tho  President  In  1829-80, 224;  Ita  remarka 
relative  to  the  bank,  224 ;  the  position  of  the  ccnstltu- 
tlonnl  question,  224;  the  democracy  opposed  not  only 
tho  bank  but  tho  latitudinarlan  construction  which 
would  authorize  It.  225;  It  was  the  turning  i>olnt  be- 
tween a  strong  and  spli^ndld  governnivnt  on  one  siile 
and  a  plain  economical  government  on  tho  other, 
llmitedby  a  written  conatltutlon,  225;  tho  construction 
was  the  main  point,  225;  effect  of  tho  message  on  the 
demucracyofthe  country,  225;  thecontestat  hand,  225;  • 
violent  attacks  upon  the  President,  220 ;  remark  of  M. 
Tocqnoviile  on  President  Jackson  and  the  bank,  226; 
every  word  an  error,  226;  examined,  220 ;  ap|iUcutloa 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter  when  and  why  made,  226 ; 
action  of  friends  uf  Jackson  and  the  bank,  227;  memo- 
rial for  renewal  presented,  227;  course  of  evenbt,  117; 
error  of  Do  Tocquevillo  exposed,  223;  another  extract, 
928;  Its  errors  exposed,  229;  consequences  of  refusing 
tho  re-charter,  229. 

A€-cAar(«r.— Convention  of  the  National  Bepubllcani 
to  nominate  a  President,  282:  tho  nominations,  282; 
addresses  of  tho  convention,  232 ;  remark,  relative  to 
the  bank,  281 ;  "  Its  bencflcial  character,  231 ;  no  pretext 
of  any  adequate  motive  Is  assigned  for  the  President', 
denunciation,  283;  are  tho  people  ready  to  destroy  one 
of  their  most  valuable  Institutions  to  gratify  the  caprice 
ofthe  President?  133." 

The  Bank  question  presented  as  an  Issue  of  the  cine- 
tlon  by  Its  friends,  238 ;  two  classes  of  fk'lends.  883 ;  one 
fyicnds  of  the  President  the  other  against  him,  133;  how 
the  consent  of  the  former  was  obtained,  233;  memorial 
for  re-cliartcr  presented.  233;  referred  to  a  select  coiu- 
niltteo  In  tho  Sennto,  iSS ;  referred  to  tho  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  In  tho  House,  233 ;  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference, 233 ;  motion  to  refer  to  a  select  committee,  234 
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TCDurkt,  at;  this  meunre  enttrelr  dlaeonaeeted  from 
the  Bdttmora  oonTentton,  884;  "s  select  commlttM  the 
proper  one,  S84 ;  the  course  In  such  cues,  391 ;  the  ques- 
tion (honld  not  be  taken  np  at  this  session,  284 ;  the 
ttockbolders  left  the  application  diaenittonarjr  with  the 
directors,  8S9;  it  vill  divide  the  whole  country,  S86 ;  the 
baoK  has  been  charged  with  osing  its  funds  and  those 
of  the  people  in  operating  np^a  ^nd  controlling  public 
opinion,  889;  this  of  sufficient  coi  sequence  to  demand 
an  accurate  inquiry,  285;  charged  with  violating  its 
charter,  885;  other  charges,  885;  memorial  r^erred  to 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  289. 

InvetUgaUon  ordered. — Course  necessary  to  be  pnr- 
siied  by  the  opposition,  885;  to  prepare  the  people  to 
sustain  the  veto,  2S9;  policy  of  the  bank  Ieader^  286; 
reasons  for  taking  np  Uie  investigation  In  the  House, 
8S6;  motion  for  inquiry  made,  286;  manner  in  which 
•  the  motion  was  treated,  886;  resistance  to  investigation, 
S86;  "a  re-charter  is  asked,  yet  the  (Hends  of  the 
bank  shrink  from  inquiry,  886  ;  the  inference  which 
might  be  drawn  fh>m  this  resistance,  28T;  what  Is  tho 
ground  of  opposition?  88T;  how  the  memorial  was 
treated  In  the  other  House,  88T;  result  of  the  examlna- 
Hon  in  1819, 88T ;  three  years  after  It  went  into  existence. 
It  wss  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  287 ;"  right  of  either 
House  to  mako  the  inquiry,  287;  the  misconduct  of  the 
tank  In  numerous  instances,  287  ;  list  of  accusations 
(gainst  the  bank,  283;  tho  friends  of  the  bank  obliged  to 
leclare  in  favor  of  examination,  838;  modes  of  Inves- 
Jgation  proposed,  289 ;  restrictions  proposed  to  the  in- 
lulry,  289;  remarks  upon  the  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  has  been  treated  by  the  House,  289;  re- 
iiarks  on  modes  adapted  by  the  bank  for  extorting 
usury,  240 ;  another  mode  makes  the  loan  take  the  form 
sf  a  domestic  bill  from  tho  boginnln;,  840;  effect  of  the 
debate  on  the  bank  with  the  country,  840;  speakers 
sralnst  the  bank,  240;  advocates  of  tho  bank,  241 ;  the 
Committee  of  Investigation,  241;  its  composition;  241 ; 
throe  reports,  241 ;  their  character,  841. 

The  three  per  eenU  (fe&t— This  a  portion  of  the  revo- 
latlonary  debt  standing  at  slxty-fhnr,  243 ;  money  In  the 
bank  to  pay  it,  242;  the  money  retained  to  sustain  the 
bank  and  the  debt  not  paid  until  it  rose  to  par,  242 ;  re- 
marks on  tho  course  of  the  bank,  843 ;  the  loss  to  the 
people,  248. 

£111  f^r  re-charter  r^porte'f.— Bemarks  relative  to 
previous  charters,  248;  former  course  of  Webster,  848; 
his  defence  of  his  present  position,  243;  "the  years  that 
hav^  passed,  848;  tho  ell'octs  of  experience,  848;  action 
of  Calhoun  in  procuring  tho  present  charter,  844 ;  the 
vote  of  Webster  against  it,  iii ;  his  views,  244 ;  evils  of 
a  disordered  currency,  244;  tho  small  note  currency 
cause  of  the  small  omountof  specie  in  the  country,  244;" 
the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  and  the  bonus  required 
opposed,  245 ;  remarks  upon  them,  246 ;  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  bank  opposed,  US;  "some  years  before 
the  charter  expires,  849 ;  now  late  in  the  session,  249 ;  not 
time  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject,  249;  other  subjects  of 
more  immediate  and  preying  !r.t-jrest  must  be  thrown 
aside,  245;  an  unfinished  investigation  presents  another 
reason  for  delaying  the  final  action  of  Congress  on  this 
subject.  845 ;  the  people  have  no  opportunity  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  Information  now  printed,  246; 
this  qnestion  belongs  to  the  Congress  elected  within  the 
next  census,  846;  looks  liko  nsnrpation  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress,  846;  different  representation  In  the  next 
Congress,  846 ;  a  charter  should  be  granted,  with  as  little 
Invasion  of  tho  rights  of  posterity  as  possible,  846;  this 
question  must  effect  the  presidential  election  if  not  de- 


cide tt,  846;  take  •  leiion  from  the  monareUal  parUi 
ment  of  England,  847." 

A  motion  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  sft 
mit  or  deny  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  mothM 
bank  within  their  limits,  offered,  947;  remarb,  84T;  •!] 
this  amendment  is  stmok  out  it  is  tantamount  to  a  legu. 
latlve  declaration  that  no  such  rights  existed,  247;  (l^ 
cislon  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  right  of  the  States  t« 
tax  the  branches,  847;  this  is  the  supremacy  of  tlu 
bank  and  the  degradation  of  the  States,  247;  Uie  srgn. 
ment  that  these  branches  are  necessary  to  enable  tbs 
Federal  Oovemmont  to  carry  on  its  fiscal  opentlou 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  Independent  of  State  Uglily 
tion,  is  answered  by  the  determination  of  Congreu  it. 
teV,  847 ;  every  thing  is  left  to  the  bank  itself  eicep) 
the  branch  at  this  place,  847;  tho  establishment  of 
branches  Is  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss  to  th« 
bank,  847;  point  of  the  question,  847 ;  motiou  n. 
Jeeted. 

Motion  to  strike  out  the  exclusive  privileges  and  te 
make  the  stockholders  liable,  848;  **  example  of  the 
Scottish  banks,  848;  the  excellence  of  their  plan,  i48, 
clauses  granting  exclusive  privileges,  848;  tho  estsbllih. 
ment  of  any  other  bank  by  the  United  States  prohlbiM 
during  the  existence  of  the  charter,  848;  this  is  conttirf 
to  the  genius  of  our  Oovemment,249;  the  restriction 
upon  future  Congresses  is  at  war  with  every  principle 
of  oonstltutional  right  and  legislative  equality  849;  Ij 
this  Congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  power  of 
their  successors  r  849;  in  nine  months  this  Congreu  li 
deftanot,  249 ;  tho  renewed  charter  will  not  take  effect 
till  three  years  after  tho  full  representation  of  the  neit 
Congress  in  power,  24i." 

All  amendments  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bank  voted  down,  250 ;  the  interest  of  members  of  tbi 
Senate  as  stockholders,  250;  bill  passed  in  the  Seiuto 
and  House,  850. 

The  Veto.—"  If  this  government  sells  exolnslTe  pii?|. 
leges,  it  should  at  least  exact  for  them  as  much  as  they  sro 
worth  in  tho  market,  851 ;  the  pres<'nt  value  of  the  morep- 
oly  is  seventeen  millions,  and  tho  'wst  proposes  to  sell  It 
for  three,  251 ;  how  can  the  present  stockholders  have  mj 
claim  to  the  special  (hvorof  the  Government  f  2S1;  this 
act  does  not  permit  competition  in  the  purchase  of  this 
monopoly,  851 ;  not  Just  to  set  others  oside  and  grant  tbli 
privilege  to  the  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enongb  to 
secure  the  stock,  291 ; "  the  force  of  precedents  for  ooiiiU- 
tntionallty  argued  against,  852 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Cocrt,  852 ;  examined  253 ;  remarks,  262 ;  "  precedence  li 
a  dangerous  source  of  authority,  and  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  deciding  questions  of  constitutional  power  except 
where  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  Ststes  ii 
well  settled,  358 ;  precedents  are  really  ngalnst  the  bank, 
258 ;  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  this  act.  It  ought  not  to  control  tho  co. 
ordinate  authorities  of  this  Government,  258 ;  In  the  ok 
relied  on,  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  decided  that  ill 
the  features  of  this  corporation  are  compatible  with  the 
constitution,  258;  the  misconduct  ot  the  InstttniloD, 
both  in  conducting  its  business  and  in  resisting  InTeiU- 
gatlon,  858 ;  suspicions  are  entertained  and  charges nudi 
of  gross  violations  of  the  charter,  868 ;  the  recommendi- 
tion  of  a  miOority  of  the  committee,  258;  additloiil 
reason  fbr  less  haste  and  more  caution,  268." 

The  great  speeches  from  tho  advocates  of  the  hull 
now  made  to  repel  the  effects  of  the  veto,  254;  atnni'  | 
fer  of  the  question  to  the  political  arena,  254;  to  Ihi 
presldenthkl  election,  854;  frightful  distress  predlettd 
and  a  change  of  the  chief  magistrate  the  only  meturf 
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STertiog  the  ealamtty,  954;  nmarka  of  Webeter  on  thto 
point,  aS4;  remaiki  of  Whit*  upon  the  bank  taking  the 
.  lead  of  •  political  party,  IM;  the  distress  pletnred  by 
Clayton,  884;  ths  winding  up  of  the  bank,  with  regard 
to  time,  IBS ;  case  of  the  previous  bank,  866 ;  menace  of 
distress  ftom  the  bank  if  denied  a  renewal,  entirely  gra- 
'  tnitooi,  866;  vehement  decUnuUon  against  the  veto, 
866;  remarks  of  Clay  on  the  veto  power,  866 ;  reply  of 
Benton,  865;  objeota  of  the  vetoes  of  the  French  king, 
96t;  "thefiibleof  theeat  and  the  eagle,  866;  why  de- 
bate the  bank  qnostion,  now  it  to  vetoed,  and  not  debate 
it  befbrer  867;  the  bank  to  finished,  why  debate  it 
now?  857;  the  bank  it  In  the  field,  a  iSgarfol  and  tre- 
mendous combatant  in  the  presidential  election,  857 ; 
the  Great  West  to  selected  as  the  theatre  of  her  opera- 
tions, 867 ;  ruin  to  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  West, 
If  she  votes  for  Jackson,  867;  the  bank  debt  has  been 
ereated  for  electioneering  purposes,  868;  thto  point  ex- 
amined, 868;  the  establtobment  of  several  now  branches 
and  the  promise  of  more,  269 ;  the  alleged  necessity  for 
the  prompt  and  vigorous  collection  of  this  debt,  if  the 
eharter  to  not  renewed,  859 ;  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
<h>m  Kentucky,  about  the  legality  of  thto  trust,  869; 
onoe  in  every  ton  yean  tho  capital  of  this  debt  Is  paid  in 
Interest,  269 ;  the  ruinous  drain  of  capital  in  hard  money 
from  the  West,  859 ;  the  old  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  defended  from  the  aspersions  oast  on 
them,  260;  manner  in  which  the  ohartor  was  pushed 
through,  pending  an  investigation,  260;  the  foreign 
stockholders  of  the  bank,  860;  the  bank  a  monopoly, 
861;  EnglUh  authority  for  calling  the  Bank  of  England 
a  monopoly,  and  the  British  bank  In  America  to  eoplcd 
from  it,  861;  the  President's  idea  of  hto  oath,  861 ;  hto 
todependence  in  construing  the  constitution,  262;  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  West,  made  by  the  bank, 
868;  address  to  the  Jackson  bank  men,  262;  address  to 
tho  West,  268;  the  dangerous  power  of  the  bank  and 
the  present  audacity  of  her  conduct,  263." 

"DlssattsflicUon  expressed  that  the  speechea  of  some 
Besators  fill  the  galleries,  and  those  of  others  empty 
them,  268;  charged  with  a  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Pres- 
ident, 263  ;  charges  of  the  Senator  (torn  Missouri,  onco 
igslnst  the  Frosldent,  26& 

"No  a^oorned  question  of  veracity  between  the  Sen- 
ator fh>m  Missouri  and  the  President,  264 ;  the  prediction 
chsrged  upon  the  Senator  flrom  Missouri,  264; "  ftirther 
debate,  264 ;  dlrefUl  picture  of  distress  drawn,  265, 

Delay  in  paying  Vu  three  per  cento.— Message  re- 
commended that  the  United  States  stock  should  be 
sold,  and  that  a  committee  br  appointed  to  investi- 
gate its  condition,  287;  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  friends  of  the  bank,  887 ;  objected  that  the 
committee  should  not  proceed  until  the  report  of  the 
agent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  made,  887; 
its  depreciation  of  the  stock,  287 ;  thto  objection  flilia- 
dons,  287 ;  the  loss  of  the  bank,  by  depreciation,  stated 
It  half  a  million,  883 ;  nothing  before  the  House  to  mako 
•0  Inquiry  Into  the  condition  of  the  bank  desirable,  8S8 ; 
erentnal  ability  to  discharge  all  ita  obligations,  to  not 
of  Itself  snfllclent  to  entitle  the  bank  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Oovernment,  888 ;  what  was  the  Executive  com- 
plslnt  against  the  bank  ?  888;  that  It  had  Interfered  with 
the  psjmont  of  the  public  debt,  883;  effect  of  the 
charges  upon  the  feelings  of  the  corporators,  888;  the 
report  of  the  agent,  288 ;  the  exhibit  contrasted  with  its 
setosl  state,  288;  a  large  surplus  presented  tot  tho 
ttoeUiolders,889;  tho  report  a  mere  compendium  of 
the  bank  returns,  889 ;  proceedings  of  the  bank  with 
M|std  to  tha  three  per  cents,  889 ;  Invettigatlon  re- 


figife4  to  tha  Committee  of  Ways  and  UtiaM,  889 

report,  889 ;  public  depodte  reported  entirely  lafb,  989 
resolution  to  continue  the  deposlta  in  the  buk  olfsrec^ 
889;  debate,  889;  tha  bank  exceeded  ita  legitimate 
authority  in  relation  to  the  three  per  oentt,  890;  bad 
the  bank  promptly  paid  the  pnblle  money  depoalted  !■ 
Ita  vaulta  when  c^l^d  fbr,  890 ;  proceedings  of  the  bank, 
990;  resolution  carried,  891;  loss  by  the  manner  tha 
three  per  cduto  were  paid,  891.  . 

Sale  <^8toeb  4n  tt«  ale  of  United  State*  stock  la 
all  corporate  companies  recommended  by  the  President, 
894;  partnership  of  government  with  corporations 
condemned,  894;  bill  introduced,  884;  moved  to  reject 
it,  294;  debate,  994;  Indignation  at  thto  persecution 
of  a  national  Institution,  894;  Indignities  to  which 
members  were  tnl^eeted  who  presumed  to  take 
any  step  concerning  the  bank  which  militated  against 
that  corporation,  295;  a  plain  business  proceedings 
896;  an  IsoUted  proposition,  296;  the  bill  summarily 
rejected,  895;  fifty  members  borrowers  of  the  bank, 
896;  the  same  thing  had  happened  once  before,  89S; 
proposed  in  1887  to  sell  the  stock  solely  on  the  ground 
of  public  advantage,  896;  remarks  on  thto  propodtlon  at 
the  time,  896 ;  reaeetions,  896. 

JBe>no9aI(|^(A«J>«i>o«tt(.— Order  for  removal  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  876;  the  President's 
own  massage,  874 ;  reporta  of  directors  to  the  President, 
874;  extrseto  flrom  them,  874, 876;  resolutions  adopted, 
by  the  board,  876;  ftirther  outrages  of  the  bank,  876; 
the  exchange  committee  of  the  banks,  876;  paper  read 
by  President  Jaekson  to  hto  Cabinet,  876;  extracts,  877, 
878;  impression  produced  by  the  removal,  879. 

Proeeedingt  </  (ke  Sank  on  th»  removal  (tf  tte  Z>«- 
poeA*.— The  reference  of  the  President's  paper  to  a 
eominittee,879;  report,  879;  extracts,  879;  ita  femper, 
879;  gives  thu  lead  to  proceedings  in  Congress,  880; 
the  violations  of  law  and  the  constJtutloB  referred  to, 
880 ;  amount  of  the  charges  against  tiie  President  by  tha 
bank,  881. 

Seport  <tfth»  Seeretary  of  the  T^eatury  retaUve  to 
removal  (/  <A«  2>«pos<(«,— Beasons  for  the  cessation  of 
deposlta  In  the  bank,  881 ;  the  duty  of  the  Secretary, 
881;  no  prospecta  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  882; 
other  reasons,  888;  the  board  of  directors,  888;  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  remove  the  deposits,  884;  tha 
deposit  banks,  865;  difflcnlty  of  obtaining  the  deposit 
banks,  886 ;  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  8S5.  . 

In  the  Senate.— 'Rupoii  considered,  898 ;  proposed,  that 
the  Senate  act  upon  It  at  once  without  the  Interrentlanot 
a  committee,  898 ;  the  House  the  proper  place  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  mode  in  that  report,  898;  resolution 
offered,  893;  referred,  894 ;  report,  894 ;  remarks  on  the 
despotism  of  the  committee,  894;  reply,  394;  report 
drawn  by  the  counsel  for  the  bank,  894 ;  Inefllcienoy  of 
the  resolution,  895 ;  no  action  proposed,  895;  resolution 
adopted,  895, 

Besolntlon  subsequently  proposed  again  with  another 
requiring  the  return  of  the  deposlta  to  the  bank,  896 ; 
remarks,  B96;  impropriety  of  the  resolutions  so  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  896;  other  considerations,  897; 
resolutions  adopted,  897;  sent  to  the  House  and  not 
taken  up,  897. 

In  the  /rouee.— Beport  of  the  Secretary,  memorial  oi 
the  bank,  and  of  the  government  directors  referred, 
898 ;  report,  898;  adopted,  898. 

Oovemmont  JHrtatort,  their  Ifominatlon  and  St- 
jeeMMS.— Opposition  manifested  to  torn  of  the  five  nom- 
inated, 886;  resolution  of  inquiry  Into  their  fitness.  See. 
offered  and  rejected,  886;  four  reacted,  886;  no  eom« 
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plaint  agiliiit  tbem  except  IVoni  the  bank,  8SS;  injected 
for  the  report  made  to  the  President,  8S6;  re-noml- 
iMted,  8M;  mesacge,  884;  extracts,  8S7,  88S;  qoestion 
raUed  u  to  which  wu  the  nouiinating  power  fur  bank 
dlreetora,  the  President  and  Senate  or  the  Bank  and 
Benate,  SS8;  determination  to  try  this  question,  8S9; 
memge  referred  to  a  oommltte^^ ;  report  against  the 
re-nomlnatlons,  889;  the  absolute  right  of  the  Senate  to 
ndect,8St>;  their  privilege  to  give  no  reasons,  889 ;  the 
general  policy  of  making  re-nomlnatlons,  889;  extracts, 
889;  memorial  of  the  rejected  directors,  889;  extracts, 
890;  their  rights  and  duties  as  government  directors, 
890;  opinion  of  Alexander  Hamilton  relative  to  gov- 
ernment directors,  891 ;  oplnlonof  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
891 ;  reasons  why  the  motion  to  strike  out  government 
directors  was  resisted  when  the  charter  was  under  con- 
sideration, 891;  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  public 
interest,  and  to  secure  a  Just  and  honorable  administra- 
tion of  the  affiUrs  of  the  bank,  891 ;  the  nominations 
again  rejected,  893;  reasons  kept  secret,  892;  motion 
made  to  publish  the  proceedings,  892;  lost,  892;  re- 
marks on  the  Beportof  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
relati\  e  to  the  Exchange  Committee,  892. 
^  Call  on  lAt  Prttldent  for  a  copy  qf  thepaptr  read 
to  hit  CViMitet,— Request  to  be  Informed  if  It  was 
genuine,  899 ;  and  If  so  to  flimish  a  copy,  899 ;  Senate  not 
the  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  call  for  this  document, 
899 ;  uses  to  which  the  paper  might  be  put,  899 ;  It  can- 
not be  rightfully  called  for,  899;  resolution  passed,  400; 
answer  of  the  President,  400;  dented  the  right  to  call, 
&o.,400. 

Attempted  IiwetttgaUon. — Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  to  Investigate  the  affiUrs  of  the 
United  States  Bank,4S8;  objects  to  be  ascertained,  4S9 ; 
authority  given  to  the  committee,  469;  right  of  the 
House  to  make  the  Investigation,  459 ;  proceedings  of 
the  bank  to  defeat  Investigation,  459 ;  report  of  com- 
mittee, 459;  extracts,  480;  treatment  of  their  call  for 
certain  books,  461 ;  action  nnder  sabpcenas,  461 ;  a  war- 
rant recommended  for  the  apprehension  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  461 ;  the  committee  of  1819, 462. 

IntetHuailon  by  the  Senate.— Blnee  much  ground 
lost  In  public  opinion  by  resisting  the  luvestigatlon  of 
the  House  to  retrieve  the  bank,  an  Investigation  com- 
mences in  the  Senate,  470;  cemmittee  moved,  470;  view 
of  this  act  of  the  Senate,  471 ;  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee defenders  of  the  bank,  471;  the  only  semblance 
of  precedent,  471;  called  the  "Whitewashing  Commit- 
.   tee,"  471. 

Doun\fiitt  qf  t/ie  Sank.— Copy  of  resolutions  of  Its 
ttockholden,  471;  extracts  flrom  Philadelphia  papers, 
472s  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  481 ;  Its  fHendly 
reception,  481 ;  its  contents,  481 ;  Its  decUrations  con- 
tradicted by  Senator  Benton,  482;  extracts,  4<;2 ;  Impa- 
tations  upon  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senator 
Denton,  482;  committee  departed  f^om  the  business 
with  which  they  were  charged,  468;  the  charge  of  hos- 
tility to  the  bank  on  the  part  of  the  President,  488;  de- 
fends the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against  the  Imputa- 
tions of  the  report,  484 ;  misconduct  of  the  bank  shown 
ftam  recent  ikcts,  484;  the  abduction  of  a  million  and  a 
half  fW>m  New  Orleans,  485;  the  report  ea>par(e,  486; 
reply  In  defence  of  the  report,  486 ;  extracts,  486.  See 
Ja4sk»<m'*  Adminldration. 
ganJki  in  the  ZHetHct,  recharter  <;<— Speech  of  Senator 
Benton,  668 ;  "  the  charters  wrong,  668 ;  no  bank  of  cir- 
culation ought  to  be  authorized  In  this  district,  650; 
none  to  furnish  other  currency  than  large  notes  should 
be  chartered  anywhere,  6M ;  ameliorations  in  charters 


proposed  to  be  granted  In  order  to  render  thi .  !«« 
dangerous  to  the  community,  669;  liability  of  tbt 
stockholders,  659;  bank  stock  to  be  subject  to  taxatioi 
like  other  property,  659;  to  issue  no  notes  less  thia 
twenty  dollani,659;  the  charters  to  be  rcpealable  at  Ui« 
win  of  Congress,  659;  evil  of  small  notes  classed  nndei 
three  heads,  660;  the  banishment*  of  gold  and  silver 
counterfeiting  and  throwing  other  burdens  of  lonei 
npon  the  poorer  classes,  600;  the  basis  of  clrculatloa 
throughout  the  country  should  be  hard  money,  662;  th* 
true  Idea  of  banks  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  country,  463 ; 
the  faculty  of  Issuing  paper  money  renders  banks  dan- 
gerons,  668;  progress  of  banking  business  is  alarming 
and  deplorable  in  the  United  States,  668;  the  bunleni 
which  the  banks  Impose  on  the  people,  664 ; "  rechartCT 
carried,  666. 

Babbocb,  Jahxs,  Senator  Arom  Virginia,  T;  governor,  T; 
votes  for  the  Mlssonrl  Compromise,  8;  on  the  Ytrginli 
resolutions,  85 ;  Secretary  at  War,  65 ;  negotiates  treat; 
with  the  Cherokoes,  1U7. 

Babbovb,  Philip  P.,  Bcpresentatlve  from  Virginia,  7;  on 
selling  the  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  bank,  296; 
his  character,  296. 

Barbt,  William  T.,  Postmaster  Oeneral,  120;  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain,  181. 

Batabd,  Jambs,  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  91.  ■ 

BiHTOif,  Tbomas  H.,  Instigator  of  the  clause  prohibiting  le. 
gislative  interference  with  slavery  in  the  constitution 
of  Hissonri,  8;  his  first  experience  In  standing  "solitary 
and  alone,"  16;  views  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Ore- 
gon, 18;  first  suggests  sending  ministers  to  Oriuntsl  na- 
tions, 14;  denounces  the  treaty  of  1813, 15, 17;  morei 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  87 ;  visit  to  Jefferson, 
-  48 ;  offers  a  bill  to  occupy  Columbia  river,  50 ;  rcuarlu 
on  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  01 ;  on  the  duty  on  in- 
digo, 97;  on  the  sale  of  the  pul)llo  lands,  108,  180;  on 
slavery,  136;  on  the  peroration  of  Webstar,  142 ;  on  tho 
regulation  of  commerce,  151 ;  tho  repeal  of  tlie  alum 
salt  tax,  166;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  8tate!>,li;; 
his  silence  relative  to  tho  nomination  of  Van  JJuren  a 
Minister  to  England,  218;  letterto  Van  Buren,21S;  on 
the  Illegal  currency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
220;  on  government  expenses,  281;  against  theenli- 
sive  privileges  of  the  bank,  245 ;  reply  to  Clay  on  tlu 
veto  power,  255,  256;  on  the  compromise  tariff  bill, 
819 ;  on  home  valuation,  824 ;  on  Missouri  resolutions, 
860;  on  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  893; 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  406 ;  gl  ves  notice  of  the 
expunging  resolution,  428;  on  a  gold  currency,  484;  on 
public  distress,  462 ;  on  the  Beport  of  the  Souate  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  482;  rela- 
tive to  the  expunging  resolutions  of  Alabatna,  521;  oi 
the  Branch  Mints,  551 ;  on  distribution  of  the  proceedi 
of  the  public  lands,  660;  on  the  memorial  to  aboliili 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  677 ;  on  French  af- 
fairs, 601 ;  on  abolition  petitions,  617 ;  on  the  Espu:$- 
ing  resolution,  645;  on  distribution  of  the  laud  proceeds, 
649,  652;  on  recharterlng  the  district  banks,  CiSioD 
Texas  Independence,  670 ;  on  the  specie  circular,  (Ti; 
on  revision  of  the  specie  circular,  695,  701 ;  on  tlie  Eilt 
tax,  714;  on  the  Expunging  resolution,  719. 

BtMtuir,  John  M.,  remarks  on  the  treaty  with  the  Crttl^ 
62;  attorney-general,  120;  resigns  his  seatlu  tlie  cabi- 
net, 181. 

Bibb,  Oeobob  M.,  on  home  valuation,  824;  on  the  FrencI 
spoliation  bill,  487. 

JHrtMay  of  Jefferson  and  the  doctrine  of  nuIIiHcntlon,Ui 

Blaib,  Fbamcis  p.,  how  Ud  to  establish  the  Globe  neO 
paper,  180. 
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BiAOMRSLD,  Jo«WH,  BepTssentattve  ttom  New  Jersey,  Totas 

for  the  admission  of  Misaonri,  9. 
BonniM,  Jamm  W.,  on  the  admiuion  of  Arkansas,  681. 
BiAHcii,  JoBM,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  120;  resigns  Us 

■est  In  the  cabinet,  181. 
Branch  MiwU  at  Jfea  Orltant  and  in  th6  SotUhtm  gold 
regi<nu.—hin  reported.  S60;  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  650; 
unwise  and  li^udleloas  to  establish  these  branches,  650 ; 
indefinite  postponement  moved,  650;  no  evil  in  the  nnl- 
llflcntionof  mints,  660;  the  present  one  sufficient,  651 ; 
the  measure  would  be  auxiliary  to  the  restoration  of  the 
metallic  currency,  651;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  651; 
•'constltiitional  right  to  establish  these  mints,  661;  an 
act  ofjustlce  to  the  South  and  West,  661 ;  give  the  mint 
five  or  six  branches  and  nobody  would  want  the  bank 
paper,  662;   the  Idea  of  expense  on  snch  an  object 
scouted,  668;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  currency 
is  In  the  vanlta  of  the  bank,  652;  what  leea  has  the 
Western  people  now  sustained  for  wont  of  gold?  652 ;  in 
fiivur  of  measures  that  will  put  down  small  paper  and 
put  up  gold  and  silver,  662;"  postponement  lost,  658 ; 
other  motions  made  and  lost,  658;  bill  passed,  668. 
BHUth  Well  India  Trade,  recottry  o/— Account  of  this 
trade,  124 ;   six  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Qreat  Britain  on  this  subject,  124; 
limited  concessions  only  obtained,  125 ;  a  primary  ob- 
ject with  Washington,  125;  his  letter  of  instructions  to 
Oonvernenr  Morris,  125;  a  prominent  point  in  our  first 
negottaUon  In  1T94, 125;  attempte  of  1822  and  1828, 125; 
remarks  on  the  negotiation  of  1822, 125;  effect  of  tbo 
word  "elsewhere,"  126;  attempts  of  Mr.  Adams' admln- 
litration  to  negotiate,  126;  effects  of  bis  failure,  126; 
Oallstin'e  interview  with  Mr.  Husklsson,  126 ;  despatch, 
126;  facts  communicated  to  Congress   by  President 
Adams.  12T;  the  case  presented  hopeless,  12T;  the  loss 
of  this  trade  an  Injury  to  the  country,  12T ;  the  position 
of  Oeneral  Jackson,  12T ;  minister  sent  to  Lundon,  127 ; 
reasons  given  for  a  renewed  application,  128 ;  point  of 
right  waived,  128;  the  trade  recovered,  128;  the  trade 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  128;  the  grounds  of  sue- 

CUM,  12&  ^ 

BtowN,  Bbdford,  for  Von  Buren  as  Minister  to  England, 
216;  on  the  branch  mints,  661 ;  on  abolition  petitions, 
612. 
I'  BiOW»,JAMK8,  Senator  fl^)m  Louisiana,!;  votes  for  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  8. 
BcoHAKAN,  Jahes,  presents  memorial  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  676;  on  French  affairs,  690 ;  in  favor  of  the  od- 
niesion  of  Arkansas,  680;  on  distribution  of  the  land 
proceeds,  708. 
Bdiki,  Edmdiid,  on  the  calo  of  the  crown  lands,  102. 
Bran,  Cou  Aabok,  deeeatt  o/— Brilliant  prospects  ending 
In  shame,  681 ;  in  the  expedition  with  Arnold,  681 ;  the 
opinion  of  Washington,  681;  position  at  the  close  of  the 
preMdential  election  of  1800,  681 ;  his  character  as  re- 
garded by  his  coupee•^  682;  his  talents,  682;  the  Ihte 
of  Hamilton,  682. 
BraroM,  HcTcuiNB  O.,  Bepresentatlve  ft'om  North  Carolina, 

7;  governor,  7. 
BuiH,  Henet,  Representative  ftrom  Ohio,  T. 
Bimis,  Bin  J  AMiti  F.,  nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

470. 
Bmn,  TuoMAS,  Itepresentativo  firom  Louisiana,  T, 


U 


Citaotm,  .Tom.  C,  Secretary  at  War,  7 ;  on  Internal  Im- 
provement, 22;  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in 
1824,46;  rupturowlth  Jackson,  167;  his  friendship  for 


Jackson,  118 ;  on  the  compromlM  tariff  bill,  816 ;  on  homt 
valuation,  884;  ofiers  nullification  resolutions.  884;  oa 
the  principles  of  nnlilflcation,  885;  on. distribution  oj 
proceeds  of  land  sales,  864,  661,  T09;  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  411 ;  on  the  phin  of  relief,  484 ;  on  the  ex 
punglng  resolutions  of  Alabama,  686, 627 ;  on  the  brand 
mints,  668;  on  tho  combination  of  the  slave  States,  686; 
on  French  aSklrs,  691 ;  on  abolUion  petitions,  611, 61^ 
619 ;  on  the  independence  uf  Texas,  667 ;  on  the  Expnnf 
Ing  resolution,  728. 
OAMnutBNO,  C.  C,  on  the  Committee  of  Bank  Investig^ 

tiou,  841 ;  on  the  fortification  bill,  556. 
Campbell,  Jouh  W.,  Bepresentatlve  firpm  Ohio,  T. 
Canmon,  NiwTOK,  Bepresentatlve  bora  Tennessee,  T;  gor- 

ernor,  7. 
Cabxoll,  CnABLis,  deetoM  of;  last  of  the  signers  ofthe  Deo- 
laration  of  Independence,  476;  fete  of  other  signers  fe- 
licitous, 477 ;  his  career,  477 ;  not  present  on  the  day  of 
signing,  477 ;  signed  afterwards,  477 ;  incident,  471. 
Cabsoit,  Kit,  application  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  188. 
Cass,  Lbwis,  Secretary  at  War,  181. 
Cbambebs,  E.  F.,  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 815. 
Cbandlbb.  Jobk,  Senator  fW>m  Maine,  9;  votes  for  tho  ad- 
mission of  Missouri,  9. 
Ch»taptak»  Canal  discussed,  88. 
Clabxb,  Gxn.,  treatlea  with  the  Indians,  89. 
Clat,  Hbnbt,  Bepresentatlve  IVom  Kentucky,  7;  eiforts  for 
tho  declaration  of  war  in  1818, 6;  moves  a  Joint  oom- 
mlttee  of  both  Houses  on  the  admission  of  Missouri,  9 ; 
often  complimented  as  the  author  of  the  Compromise 
of  1320, 10 ;  selects  the  members  of  the  joint  committee 
in  the  Honse,10;  his  coadjutors,  10;  movement  against 
the  treaty  of  1818,  IT;  on  internal  Improvement,  82;  ad- 
dress to  Lalhyette,80;  on  public  distress,  38;  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  note  of  Vivian  Edwards,  84;  ap- 
points committee  on  charges  against  Crawford,  85;  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  In  1824, 44 ;  lottei  to  Benton 
relative  to  declaring  his  intention  previously  to  vote  for 
Adams,  48;  Secretary  of  State,  66;  Commissioner   at 
Ghent,  91 ;  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England, 
218;  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  832;  remarks  on 
the  veto  power,  255, 856;  on  the  origin  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  867 ;  report  relative  to  tho  public  lands,  876; 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  2S2;  on  the  Compromise 
Tariff  bill,  818;  on  Kendall  cotton,  819;  on  distribution 
of  proceeds  of  land  sales,  86-};  on  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  898;  on  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, 408 ;  on  the  expunging  resolutions  of  .Uabama,  685, 
627;  on  the  bill  to  suppress  Incendiary  publications. 
686;  on  distribution  of  land  proceeds,  707 ;  on  tho  Ex- 
punging resolution,  729. 
Clat,  Mrs.,  her  appearance  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 

duel  between  Clay  and  Randolph,  74. 
Clattom,  J.  M.,  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  EngUnd, 
816 ;  on  the  coming  distress  ofthe  people,  264;  on  homo 
valuation,  884-826;  on  French  afnlrs,  694;  mores  • 
committee  of  Investigation  on  tho  Bank  affairs,  238;  on 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  offairs  of  tho  U.  8. 
Bank,  241. 
Cobb,  Thomas  W.,  Representative  fhim  Georgia,  T. 
CooKB.  JOHK.  Representative  from  Tennessee,  7. 
CoLBS,  Env-ARD,  pnblishes  correoilon  of  errors  relative  to 

the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Columbia  Bit'',  oeeupation  of,  bill  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent  to  take  possession  and  occupy  the  country  offered, 
60 ;  object  of  the  British,  80 ;  the  British  pretensions  ex- 
amined under  their  own  exhibition  of  tlUo,B0,51,68,6lj 
tiUe  u  claimed  by  the  United  Btateo,  61 
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Oummmrf,  fgyMlt»ik  4^— Th*  power  wU«h  to  (traa  to 
OoliCNM  by  the  oonitttatloii,  Itf ;  not  yat  boas  oxMnttid 
ia  the  MOM  iatanded  br  the  eoiiitltatlon,140 ;  tIowi  of  Mr. 
JaabrMii,orifadUoD,HunUtoii,  te.,  149;  lamarka,  14B; 
tho  priooipla  of  the  regntotioB  wm  to  bo  that  of  reeipro- 
dtr,  100;  modaofaetbtftlBO;  otjaet  to  tarry  ontthaM 
Ttawtontheazti]i«tloBofthapabliedabt,10O;  bill  tore- 
▼Ira  tba  poUcy  of  the  Madtoon  reiolattoiia,  IM ;  Hadtoon'a 
ramarka,  IM ;  **  the  oommarea  of  the  United  Btatea  not 
on  that  respaotable  ftotln(  to  whloh  Ita  nature  and  Im- 
portanoe  entitled  it,  160;  aitnatioa  of  tblnga  proTtona  to 
the  adoption  of  the  eonitltatlon,  ISO ;  effteta  to  be  pro- 
dnoed  \>j  the  reiolatlona  propoaed,  ISO ;  adTanta(|eoiia 
poaition  this  country  U  entitled  to  stand  in,  ISO;  onr 
oountry  may  moke  her  enemiea  feel  the  extent  of  her 
power,  ISO;"  "bill  propoaed,  161;  to  provide  ft>r  the 
aboUtton  of  duUea,  151;  the  tiUe  of  the  bill,  IBl;  the 
bill,  isa ;  the  iliat  aeetlon,  ISS ;  oontaina  the  prineiple  of 
abolishing  datiea  by  the  joint  act  of  the  LegtaUttTO  and 
KzeentlTe  departmenta,  ISS;  the  idea  of  equivalents, 
1S9;  in  wliat  way  may  the  restrlotion  on  onr  oommeree 
be  beat  remored,  regnlated,  or  ooonteraotadf  163;  two 
methods,  162;  friendly  arrangementa,  ISS;  the  plan  pro- 
posed, ISS ;  benefits  resnitlog  from  an  aboUtton  of  dn> 
ties,  168;  do  not  onr  agrioattnra  and  mannfketorea  re- 
qnlre  better  marketa  abroad  than  they  poaaeaa  at  this 
timet  168;  the  merits  of  tho  plan,  IBS;  ltssooeaaa,168; 
advantagea  arising  from  a  payment  of  the  pnbllo  debt, 
168 ;  the  ^•eaties  should  be  for  limited  terms,  164 ; "  ro> 
marks,  164 

ntmmitUt  on  the  obarges  against  W.  H.  Crawford,  86;  on 
amendmenta  to  the  constitution,  T8 ;  on  the  reduction 
of  EzecutlTO  patronage,  80;  on  the  application  of  the 
bank  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  S38;  IIooso,  to  whom 
wss  referred  the  memorial  of  the  bank,  286;  of  investi- 
gation into  the  affiUrs  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  241 ;  to  Investi- 
gate the  aifaira  of  the  bank,  468,470;  on  incendiary  pnb- 
Ueatlona,  680;  on  abolition  petitions,  621. 

Congrt**,  S2d,  its  members,  208;  their  tslent,  SOS;  com- 
mencement of  24th,  648;  when  does  the  term  of  Its  ses- 
sion expire?  698, 6M. 

Coos,  Dahiil  p.,  Bepresentative  from  Illinois,  T. 

Cbawtoxd,  'William  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  7;  de- 
vises a  measure  of  relief  for  the  public  land  debtots,  18; 
on  internal  improvement,  2S ;  charges  against,  86;  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1S24, 44;  declines  the  Beo- 
retaryship  of  the  Treasury  tendered  by  Adama,  66;  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Forsyth,  182. 

CUTRHDKS,  John  J.,  on  the  reclsion  of  the  specie  oiroular, 
698. 

Obooks,  Baiubt,  founder  of  the  colony  at  Astoria,  18. 

Cbowbll,  John,  Representative  from  Alabama,  7. 

(JwaibtrUuiA  Boad  discussed,  22. 

Ccaon*,  Galbb,  on  the  admission  of  Arkansa^  68S. 


DALLAa,  Ombob  M.,  preMuta  memorial  for  a  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  S27 ;  remarka,  8S7 ;  on  the  operation  of  tho 
Tarlii;  S70 ;  on  home  valuation,  8S4. 

Daxb,  Natbah,  claimed  aa  the  anther  of  tha  ordinance  of 
1787, 188. 

Damibl,  on  the  Virginia  resolutions,  861. 

Davh,  Johb,  on  the  oompromlM  tariff  bill,  SlOi 

l>ibt,  pnbllo,  amount  of  at  the  eloM  of  the  Mcond  war,  S. 

tftpotttSanIt  MX,  to  regulate  tha  enstody  of  tlw  public 


money,  86t;  MU  onaadatMted  ia  fhi  BMMtt,  BM;  ini 
up  again  and  pawed,  SB*. 

Dioxan  Aaavnr,  wrltM  tha  anawer  of  Onwfcrd  to  nhuiw 
.against  him,  8& 

DUtribuUon  </  Ma  JIsmimm.— ThsM  propodtiona  flirt  op. 
poaed  and  aftarwarda  Ikvorad  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  with  tht 
salvo  of  an  amendment  to  the  eonatltntion,  666;  com- 
mlttae  of  inqniiy  ^[>poiatad,6S<;  batto  upon  which  Iks 
eonunittea  waa  propoaed,  667;  lliai  maating  andarab. 
oonmiltteo  appointed,  667 ;  tha  report  an  ingenious  sad 
plauaibla  attaok  upon  tho  administration,  Ac.,  667;  d«- 
bate  on  the  report,  167;  ezpenaea  donbliid  flrom  extisn^ 
dinary  oltfeeta,  not  belonging  to  tha  Oovemment,  ttn,' 
porary  in  their  nature  and  transient,  667 ;  the  distrthstioi 
of  the  surplna  and  the  amendment  of  the  constltitlos, 
667;  distribution  tho  only  practical  depletion  of  ths 
Treasury  and  remedy  tat  the  oorruptlona  which  sn  exu- 
berant Treaaniy  engendered,  667;  no  minority  report 
made,  667 ;  ouatody  of  tha  publle  moneya  not  lllegil, 
rS7;  opponenta  of  the  Administration  defeated  tbe  De- 
posit B^nUtion  bill,  867;  tha  report,  667;  "what  ia  to 
be  done  with  tha  aurpluaf  607 ;  ezbtonce  of  onr  tiuuta- 
tlona  and  the  liberty  of  the  oountry  may  depend  on  the 
success  of  thto  Investlgatlou,  668 ;  danger  firom  excets  of 
patronage  arising  from  ezoeM  of  revenne  most  be  tem- 
porary, 668 ;  tha  Oovemment  in  a  state  of  pastagt  ftom 
an  excess  of  revenue  to  a  limited  revenue,  668;  objeeti 
of  investment,  668;  objections  to  distribution,  698;  ef- 
fects of  distribution,  668 ;  reasons  for  snggesUiig  tUi 
proposal,  669." 

Beply  of  Benator  Benton,  669;  "proposition  in  tbe 
report  to  amend  the  constitution  for  eight  yesn  to  tur 
ble  Congress  to  make  the  distribution,  660;  ecllpaea  ill 
other  propositions,  660;  predictions  tiom  tbe  euiie 
source  of  a  deflcleney  of  the  revenue,  660;  sseedote, 
640 ;  the  Treasury  waa  to  be  bankrupt  and  the  onrreie; 
ruined,  660 ;  the  amendment  of  the  constitation,  HI 
thla  scheme  an  old  acquaintance  on  tbia  floor,  601;  the 
ttatoment  of  a  surplus  examined,  661 ;  report  of  tie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  649;  itissaidtheniison; 
to  reduce  the  revenue  before  the  end  of  1S42  witboot  tI» 
lattngthe  compromise,  668;  sources  fVora  whlcbsliyp 
reduction  could  be  made,  668 ;  It  Is  said  there  is  10  poi- 
stblllty  of  finding  an  article  of  geneni  utility  on  vliicli 
the  surpluses  could  be  expended,  664 ;  several  melbl, ' 
necessary,  and  exlgeant  meunres,  644;  defencelen  state 
of  the  country,  664;  fortifying  the  coasts,  664:  messip 
of  Pt?sldent  Monroe  In  1828, 666;  extracts,  866;  remartt 
upon  the  extracts,  646, 667 ; "  no  vote  ever  taken  oo  tie 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  667 ;  deflciencjr  In  tie 
Tressnry,  667;  distribution  afterward  took  place  wltioiit 
the  amendment,  667. 

Extract  ftt>m  the  National  Gazette  sttribntM  to 
NIehohM  Biddle,  610 ;  distribution  nearly  become  a  pulf 
measure,  C49;  the  plans  proposed,  649;  remsrkeof  8efr  j 
ator  Benton,  449;  introduces  an  antagonistic  bill,  dent- 
ing the  surplus  money  to  the  public  defencea,  649;  nuk- 
ing an  iisne  between  the  plimder  of  the  conntrj  aid  tbe  j 
defence  of  the  country,  449 ;  every  surplna  dollar »  | 
quired  for  the  defences,  660;  bill  psssed  Bonate,61; 
.  Mnt  to  the  House,  661 ;  conrM  adopted  to  aeouienta  j 
In  the  House,  661. 

Scheme  of  deposit  with  the  States,  661;  ehittHm  j 
461;  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  652;  objeelioa  I 
urged  against  the  bill,  662 ;  attempt  to  debaucb  tbepe^  I 
pie,  668 ;  consequences  must  be  deplorsble  and  destW'  j 
tlve  to  the  Federal  Government,  664;  tbe  pi«giM«  j 
the  distribution  spirit,  664 ;  the  measure  goei  to  apif  j 
tnvBi)At\)iJa  of  tlM  VoJml  Oorerfunent,  699;  UUik  | 
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rerofO«wfc«4t»«l>ii|« 

h«M  ptaifoMMM  flnt  «f-  , 
t  by  Mr.  diOltonn  with  tlw 
]i«  «oiiitttetto'>«  8M;  «om- 
gggj  bMU  vpoB which  Um 
r;  flnkmMtliig  tndkiilf 

dmlnlitntlon.  *o.,  66T;  d*- 
entw  donUiid  firom  extnor- 
«  to  the  eoTarnmeatittni- 
indent,  BOT ;  tl»«  dtatrttattoii 
ndment  of  tho  comUtatlo., 
r  piMttod  depletion  of  Um 
L«  oonnptloni  whleh  *a  en- 
ed,  B6T;  no  minority  wpoit 
,  pnWlo  moneye  not  lUeeil, 
,g(glitntlon  defeMed  the  Be- 
the»port,6BT;  "whittato 
KM ;  ezlitenoe  of  onr  liuUtu- 
«  country  in»y  depend  ei  Uh 
,11,  DBS  5  dttger  bom  exoea  ol 
ueM  of  reyenne  murthe  tem- 
iientln»»tittoo'P«'«H«6<i» 
limited  reyenne,  6B8;  otdetti 
rtlon»to<fi»tril>utloB,H8;* 
);  xeMonsfbr  BUgEMtisftUi 

,ton,B6»;  "ptopoulUonlntbe 
itttution  tor  eight  yem  to  ea. 
,e  distribution,  660;  eellpMi  111 
!•  BTedlottone  ttom  the  wu 
of  the  revenue,  660;  MMioto, 
be  henkmpt  end  the  cumMf 
tent  of  the  constltatioii,  661 
lalntenoe  on  this  floor,  Ml;  tho 
exKnlned,  661;  report  of  tl» 
rr  668;  it  Is  said  there  li  no  w«j 
.tore  theend  of  1849  without  Tlo. 
B-eonroesflrom  which  »Uip 
e«8-  It  Is  ssld  there  lino poi- 

Ide  of  gonewl"*'"*^ "'"''''', 1 
.expended,  664  ;«evenanKM, 

nie»ure8,664;defencel«iW« 
tlfylng  the  oossts,  564:  mesage 
1888,608;  extracts, 566;  KBirtJ 

JOT  • "  no  vote  ever  taken  on  tl» 
Ultntlon,66T;deflcleiicjrliitta 
[tlon  afterward  tookplacewttkont 

Uational  Gaiette  attrlhntM  to 
letribntlonneariy  become  ipsitr 
. proposed,  649;  remarkiofS* 
^duce^anantagonlsUcWll,dn.^ 

Ito  the  public  defence^  ««!  ■*  , 
^.e  plunder  of  the  coMtr,»lft« 

V.  649;  every  surplosdoUirM 

XL  660;  blU  passed  8on»t«,»l> 

foourse  adopted  to  McarewW 

rtth  the  States,  651;  okJe*i» 

-g^  of  the  bill,  «82i  *!«*■ 
ImI,  attempt  to  deha»ch  tot* 
T,m«stbedoplorable.add«» 
5ovemment,664;th.pr<«««M 
f  «U  •  the  measure  goes  to  nf" 


It  tkfow  kwry  thla  lufiiey t  aM;  nothing  bnt  evil  In 
lUsfttiliehem*,  65T;  bill pMset  the  House, 66T;  ilael- 
lags  of  the  FiMldent  on  i^prorlng  of  the  aet,  <6T. 

Mored  that  a  blU  ^  brought  In  to  release  the  States 
from  all  obUgattont  eTsr  to  retutn  the  dividends  un- 
der the  deposit  aet,  TOT ;  motion  condemned  at  the  out- 
let, TOT ;  laid  0(t  the  table,  TOT ;  Clay's  movement  to  re- 
vive the  land  distribution  bUl,TOT;  hlsremsrk^TOT; 
asnhftltnta  reported,  T08;  kindred  schemes,  T06;  Cal- 
houn's propodtloa,  T08 ;  debate,  T06 ;  Calhoun  In  reply, 
TOO;  proposition  njieeted,  TIO;  Allen's  proposition,  TIO ; 
Isld  on  the  table,  TM;  deposit  clause  attached  to  the  appro- 
priatlbn  bill.  Til ;  straek  out  In  the  Senate,  Til ;  losi  T18. 
IMMsors.— Her  position  In  reUtlon  to  slavery,  10. 
Di  Too4imviu%  erron  oi;  160 ;  errors  respeeting  the  House 
ofBepressntatives,  906;  errors  respecting  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes,«9«,  838. 
DmI.  MiMttt  OUtf  anA  Sandotphj—lnUryiew  between 
Bsndolph and  Benton,  TO;  Bandolph  declares  he  shall 
lot  fire  at  Clay,  TO;  dreumstanees  of  the  delivery  of 
the  challenge,  TO;  rearons  for  refhstng  to  Are  at  Clay, 
TO;  meaning  of  **  two  pledges"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph, Tl ;  eondnct  of  Bandolph,  Tl ;  characteristics, 
Tl;  Bandolph's, letter  of  acoeptance,  Tl;  protest  of 
Budolph,  an  explanation,  Tl ;  ftarther  communications, 
Tl;  remarks  on  Bandolph's  speech  In  the  Senate,  T3; 
sttsmptof  the  seconds  to  delay  the  meeting,  T2;  the 
report  of  Bandolph's  remarks  made  to  OUy,  T8 ;  Inquiry 
between  the  seconds  as  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  Td ; 
Airther  views  on  the  speech,  78 ; "  Puritan  and  blackleg," 
Tt;  phMse  of  the  duel,  78 ;  Interview  between  Benton 
sad  Clay,  T4;  subsequent  Interview  between  Benton 
sad  Bandolph,  T4;  Budolph  arranging  his  worldly  af- 
ftirs,T4;  Bandolph  at  the  bank,  T4;  the  pieces  of  gold, 
15;  manner  In  which  the  word  was  to  be  given,  76; 
the  preparations  on  the  ground,  75;  an  accidental  dts- 
disigeofaplstol,T6;  Bandolph's  remark,  76;  after  the 
flntflre  Benton  Interposes,  76;  Clay's  answer,  '76;  Ban- 
dd^'s  feelings  a;  -X  remarks,  76 ;  the  second  lire  of  Clay, 
TT;  Bandolph  fires  In  the  air,  77;  reconciliation  and 
(nttfleatlon  of  the  parties,  TT ;  the  gold  seals  of  Hamil- 
ton, Tktnall,  and  Benton,  TT. 
I  Dntcunos,  J.  H.,  Interview  with  Oen.  Dnif  Oreen,  188. 
Dniii  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  & 


I  ItuiiEuAS,  Bepiesentatlve  ttom  South  Carolina,  T;  Qov- 

•nor,  T. 
I  Iiwv,  Jomc  H.,  Secretary  at  War,  ISO ;  resigns  his  seat  In 
the  Cabinet,  181;  appointed  Qovemorof  Florida,  181; 
lCinistertoBpsln,181. 

I  IswAiBs,  WiLDon  N.,  Bepresentattve  fh>m  North  Caro- 
lisB,  7;  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 

I  IbvuDS,  NniUK,  note  oi;  84 ;  brought  back  firom  his  mis- 
rion  to  Mexico,  by  the  Sergeant-at-Amu,  8S. 

I  AeN'm  <ff  1888.— The  candidates,  888;  a  question  of  sys- 
tems snd  messures  tried  In  the  persons  of  those  who 
■tood  out  boldly  in  their  representation,  288 ;  the  de- 
feat of  Clay,  888;  the  success  of  Jackson,  888:  the  point 
tsd  lesson  of  the  Tice-Presidentlal  election,  888;  the 
vote,  882 ;  Antl-masonto  excitement,  888 ;  Its  result,  888. 

IIiunT,  JoEor,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise^  8 ;  re- 
Bisrks  on  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  87. 

Ibuuxn,  Ahm,  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  888. 

|liRis,  WnxiAii,  Bepresentsttve  firom  Kassachnsetts,  7; 
otrcTolntiOnary  memory,  7. 

|twiRs,  Thomas,  n^nst  Van  Bnren  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
Und,  816;  on  the  specie  circular,  684. 


Apsnsss  ^  0Msr*MMNl— Bspeassa  from  1880  to  188], 
880;  comparison  with  the  present  day,  880;  remarks^ 
880;  ••  it  to  sold  that  since  1810  the  expenses  have 
nearly  doubled,  880;  excepting  A>nr  years  the  expenses 
have  not  Increased,  880;  cause  of  reduced  expenditures 
in  certain  years,"  880;  error  In  the  basto  of  calculation, 
881 ;  » two  great  and  broad  flwts  In  view,  881 ;  expendi- 
tures ibr  dUbrent  years,  881;  object  to  show  a  great 
Increase  in  a  short  time,'*  888;  important  to  know  the 
eorrect  expenses,  888. 
Mtpunffing  resofuMon,  notice  of  by  Senator  Benton,  4ia 
Do.  ^^fci)aflMi.—Besnlutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Alabama,  entreating  their  Senators  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  cause  to  be  expunged  firom  the  JoumI 
of  the  Senate  the  resolve  oondemnatory  of  President 
Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the  depoeits,e34;  several 
States  had  already  given  Instructions,  684;  inquiry  of 
Mr.  CUy  reUtlve  to  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
fh>m  Alabama  relative  to  the  rosolntlons,  634 ;  reply  of 
Mr.  Benton,  684;  the  notice  given  by  him  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  condemnatory  resolution,  684;  reasons 
for  giving  the  notice,  684;  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  Mr. 
Chty,626. 

BemarksofMr.  King,  686;  "surprised  at  the  question," 
685;  bound  to  obey  instructions,  686 ;  If  the  gentleman 
ttom  Mtasonrt  declined,  he  should  at  the  proper  time 
bring  forward  an  expnngli^  resolution,  68.1;  ftarther 
remarks,  685'  Mr.  Clay's  remarks,  626; "  no  motion  ac- 
companies these  resolutions,  626;  the  inquiry  a  natural 
one,  685;  a  hope  that  the  resolutions  would  be  with- 
drawn, 626;  U;  sfter  eonsulting  precedents,  the  Senator 
fhim  Alabama  should  deem  proper  to  offer  them,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  consideration,  686;  tinUl  then,  his 
duty  to  resist  such  an  uncoiutitnUonal  procedure  as  the 
reception  of  these  resolutions,"  686L 

"Decline  to  accede  to  this  proposition,  686;  object  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  686;  at  a  proper  tima  a  dis- 
tinct propoattion  would  be  presented  on  this  subject,"  686, 
Moved  to  lay  tne  resolutions  u  the  table,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, 686;  object  to  give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  rescinding  resolution,  626 ;  curious  to  see  how 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  reconciled  with  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Henate,  686;  how  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  repeal  a  Journal?  686 ;  the  only  eourso  left  Is  to 
declare  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Seiute  acted 
is  not  correct,  686;  what  is  the  principle  to  be  over- 
thrown but  that "  we  have  a  right  to  express  onr  opin- 
ions," 626;  then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Senate  had 
no  right  to  express  its  opinion  in  relation  to  the  execu- 
tive, 526;  "the  king  con  do  no  wrong,"  626;  this  Is  tho 
very  question  in  which  the  expunging  our  leglslativo 
freedom  and  independence  is  to  be  agitated,  627;  a 
question  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  687;  none  of  deeper 
or  more  radical  Impctance,  637. 
^  The  question  on  receiving  the  resolutions,  687;  the 
ease  of  Georgia  legislative  proceedings,  687 ;  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  687;  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  repeal,  587;  have 
we  not  It  in  our  power  to  retrace  onr  stepe  when  we 
have  done  wrong,  or  to  eorrect  our  JonruAl,  which  asserts 
what  is  not  tnief  687;  the  democratio  party  of  the 
country  had  declared  the  facts  of  the  Journal  to  be  (Use, 
687;  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  belongs,  687 ;  res- 
olution laid  on  the  table,  638;  reception  and  printing 
refused  to  a  resolution  of  a  sovereign  State,  538. 

Hepunging  BMoluHon  qf  Senator  Benton,  628;  ex- 
tremely distasteftal  to  a  minority  of  the  Senate,  628; 
characterized  as  an  indictment  which  the  Senate  itself 
was  required  to  try,  and  to  degrade  itself  in  its  own  con- 
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demnation,  038 ;  ramu-ki,  588 ;  this  bltterneM  ■ggraTtted 
bjr  the  ooune  which  the  publto  mind  waa  taking,  SS8; 
molntlona  of  leveral  States  liad  arrived,  iDitraeUos 
their  Senators  to  Tote  for  the  expurgation,  BSD;  speeoti 
of  Senator  Benton  on  the  motion,  529;  time  of  present- 
ing the  criminal  resolatlon,  BSS ;  length  of  Its  discussion, 
BS9;  data  of  its  passage,  629;  an  announcement  of  a 
series  of  motions  for  Its  expurgation,  629;  this  step  con- 
sidered for  four  months,  629;  was  expurgation  the  pro- 
per mode,  629 ;  the  criminating  resolution  combined  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  case  which  required  erasure 
•nd  obliteration,  629;  a  case  of  the  ezercl'^  of  power 
without  authority  and  without  Jurisdlc''  ^a,  629 ;  other 
m  modes  of  annulling  the  resolution  r  c  proper  in  this 
case,  699 ;  they  would  imply  rlghtftii  jurisdiction,  a  lawftil 
authority,  a  legal  action,  though  an  erroneous  Judgment, 
029;  it  is  objected  that  the  Senate  have  no  right  to  ex- 
punge any  thing  from  its  Journal,  629 ;  It  is  said  we  have 
no  right  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  Journal,  629 ;  toezpunge, 
it  is  said,  is  to  destroy,  629 ;  not  so,  629 ;  it  is  Incorporated 
in  the  expunging  resolution,  and  lives  as  long  as  that 
lives,  629;  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  629;  the 
resolution  to  expel  John  Wilkes  expunged  firom  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  629 ;  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, 680 ;  annually  introduced  fi'om  1T69  to  1T82,  and 
passed,  680;  the  history  of  the  case  not  lost,  680;  the  res- 
olution adopted  In  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
late  war,  a<lrerse  to  the  celebration  of  our  national  vic- 
tories, 680;  expunged  ten  years  afterward,  630;  the  Ben- 
ate  tried  President  Jackson  a  year  ago,  now  It  is  Itself 
nominally  on  trial  before  itteit,  but  in  reality  before 
America,  Kurope  and  posterity,  680;  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  will  not  be  limited  to  the  present  age ;  they  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  680;  the  first  President  who  has  re- 
ceived the  condemnation  of  the  Senate  for  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  oonstltntion  which  he  is  sworn  to  observe, 
680;  the  argument  of  public  opinion  in  the  cose  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  680  (  eztnct  flrom  Wilkes'  speech, 
680;  do.  from  Vox's  speech,  681;  an  English  Whig  of 
the  old  school  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  people  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  631;  acknowledges  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  681 ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been 
heard  on  this  subject,  681 ;  ths  resolution  should  be  ex- 
punged because  it  is  illegal  and  oqjust,  681;  illegal  be- 
cause it  contains  a  criminal  charge,  681 ;  the  first  step 
taken  In  the  House  on  an  impeachment,  681 ;  the  British 
Parliament  practise  an  Impeachment  to  which  our  con- 
stitution Is  conformable,  6Si ;  the  injustice  of  the  res- 
olution shown,  682 ;  this  point  examined,  623 ;  the  res- 
olution vague  and  Indefinite,  682;  the  law  should  be 
specified  and  the  cbmse  of  the  consiitntlon  violated,  632; 
OUes'  accusatlonagalnst  General  Hamilton,  682;  dllfor- 
ent  forms  'ti  which  the  resolution  was  presented,  683 ; 
reasons  of  suoh  extraordinary  metamorphoses,  688 ;  op- 
portunity for  any  Senator  to  speak  who  would  under- 
take to  specUy  any  act  In  which  the  President  had  vi- 
olated the  constitution,  683;  the  resolution  was  unwar- 
ranted by  the  constitution  and  laws,  683;  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  defence  which  belong  to  an  accused  and  im- 
peachable officer,  683;  of  evil  example,  684;  speech  of 
Mr.  Macon  on  the  vote  of  approbation,  684;  the  resolu- 
Intlon  passed  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  to  in- 
volve the  political  rights  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  serious  Iqjury  and  pecu- 
liar danger,  684;  this  condemnation  of  the  President 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  bank,  634 ; 
instructions  sent  to  the  branch  banks  contemporaneously 
with  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  criminating  res- 


olutions, 686;  sztnets,  686;  sis  positions  taken,  UN 
no  new  measures  to  destroy  the  Bank,  68T ;  the  Pnii. 
dent  harbored  no  hostile  and  revengeftal  designs  sgataut 
the  bank,  688 ;  not  true  that  there  was  any  necessity  fot 
the  ourtailment  ordered  In  January,  689 ;  no  ezeus  or 
apology  for  doubting  the  ratea  of  exchange,  breaking  up 
the  exchange  business  In  the  West,  and  coneentrttlDi 
the  colleotiun  of  exchange  on  the  four  great  commeKlil 
eities,840;  the  ourtailmenta  of  these  exchange  regnit, 
tions  were  political  and  revolutionary,  and  coiiDe<t 
themselves  with  the  contemporaneous  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  610;  tig 
case  of  the  Western  branches,  642 ;  evidence  drawn  from 
the  bank  Itself;  648;  extracts  from  Mr.  Blddle's  lotting 
648, 644 ;  article  in  the  National  Gaxette,  646;  thedlitrea 
of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  bank  of  the  U'<iled 
States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  648;  hUtoj 
of  the  reduction  of  the  depoait^  646;  in  1819  the  buk 
was  nnconnexted  with  politics,  646 ;.Airther  proof  tint 
the  Senate  and  the  bank,  and  the  Senate  more  tbu  tit 
bank,  produced  the  distress  during  last  winter,  64T;  two 
instances  of  the  bonk  orerdng  wanton  pressure,  W 
the  resolution  which  It  is  proposed  to  expunge,"  N9, 

The  expunging  resolution  laid  on  the  table,  649;  olicj 
up  on  the  last,  619;  motion  to  strike  out  the  word'ei- 
punge  "  and  Insert "  rescind,  reverse,  and  make  null  ud 
void,"  649;  the  friends  of  the  expunging  resolntloiu- 
tonlshed,  649;  an  expurgation  of  the  Journal  would  b« 
its  obliteration,  649 ;  Inconsistent  with  the  constltntloul 
iqjunotion  "to  keep  a  Journal,"  649;  the  mover  of  tbt 
expunging  resolution  yields,  660;  carried,  650;  exolit- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Webster  that  the  word  "expunge"  wu  a. 
punged,  660;  remarks,  660;  the  original  expnngiign. 
solution  renewed,  650l 

Bemarks  of  Senator  Benton,  646 ;  "the  condemnitlon 
of  the  President  co-operative  with  the  contpinc;  of 
the  bank  to  effect  the  most  wicked  scheme  of  mliebitf 
exhibited  in  modem  times,  646;  President  Jackionliii 
done  more  for  the  human  race  than  the  whole  tribt  o( 
politicians  put  together,  646 ;  his  service*  to  the  cooDti;, 
64T;  no  parallel  to  Jackson  cmshlng  the  bank  except  la 
the  Soman  Consul  crushing  Catiline,  617;  farther » 
marks,  648." 

Less  than  three  years  were  sufflMent  to  expresi  poli. 
ic  sentiment  In  fovor  of  reversal,  TIT;  notice  of  tbe  li- 
.entlonto  bring  up  the  resolution,  T18;  the  resolatioi, 
T18;  remarks  of  Senator  Benton,  T19;  "the  chsn^li 
pnbllo  sentiment,  T20;  ascertained,  T20;  howfsrihonlil 
the  expression  of  this  will  be  conclusive  of  oar  leUoD, 
T20 ;  the  terror  of  Jackson's  administration  and  Ita  elett 
for  good  or  evil  on  the  country,"  T21,  T22,  728, 734,  la 

Meeting  of  demooratio  Senators,  T27;  final  meisnm 
taken,  T3T;  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  upthenii- 
Jeot,  T37;  the  speakers,  T3T,  T38;  feelings  of  the  op[«- 
sitlon,  T28;  expressions  of  Calhoun,  728;  feeling  ud 
expressions  of  Clay,  T29;  Webster's  protest  agiiiuttlii 
act,  780;  resolution  passed,  780;  the  ezpnsgingdoiitli 
open  Senate,  730;  excitement  in  the  galleries,  781;  din-  | 
ner  given  by  President  Jackson,  781. 


VxvmjLU,  BnsaiLt,  founder  of  Colony  at  Astoria,  13. 

i'Vnanees.— Distress  of  the  Government  In  1320, 11; «»  I 
omy  forced  upon  It,  11;  army  reduced  fkvm  10,00911 1 
6,000  men,  11;  naval  appropriation  reduced  mtiiH  | 
11;  twenty-one  millions  more  than  double  the  iimiiI  | 
required  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  gjvemmeDUl 
how  expended,  11 ;  mistake  to  suppose  an  smoiut »  | 
eessarjr  to  be  left.ln  the  Treuuiy  as  •  reserve,  11 
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«nato  of  the  United  States,  84(1;  hirtory 
B  of  the  depoBlto,  846 ;  In  1919  th.  bak 
Bd  with  poUtlci,  846 ;  further  proof  thit 
I  the  bank,  and  the  Senate  more  tbin  ttw 
the  dlstresa  during  last  winter,  B4T ;  two 
e  bank  orerMng  wanton  pressure,  W , 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  expunge,"  6«. 
ns  resolution  laid  on  the  table,  &4D;  criW 
M9;  motion  to  strike  out  thowort-ei- 
aert "  rescind,  reverse,  and  make  nnU  ud 
e  friends  of  the  expunging  resoloUonu- 
an  expurgation  of  the  Journal  wodd  b. 
a  549-  Inconsistent  with  the  constltnlloiul 
o  keep  a  Journal,"  849;  the  mover  of  ft. 
solution  yields,  680;  carried,  650;  enltt- 
rebster  that  the  word  "expunge"  wu  ex- 
remarks,  660;  the  original  expunging  n- 
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It  together.  646 ;  Ms  services  to  the  coMtij, 
Uel  to  Jackson  crashing  the  bank  exceptU 
Consul  crushing  OaUllne,  64T;  ftuther* 

three  years  were  suflMent  to  expre*  p* 
tlnflivorofreversaJ,nT;  notice  of  tketa- 
rinaupthe  resolution,  718;  the  reiolatloi 
a  of  Senator  Benton,  TW;  "the  ch«>g.ta 
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fhrida,  Trtaty  and  Ctulon  qf  Tsoias.— Treaty  of  1818, 
giving  up  Texas  and  acquiring  Florida,  18;  Ita  de- 
nunciation, 18;  action  of  Monroe's  CAlnet,  16;  treaty 
approved  by  the  country,  18;  polnta  of  the  treaty,  18; 
letter  of  Monroe  to  Oeneral  Jackson,  18;  repugnance  of 
the  Northeast  to  see  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Union  on 
the  South  and  West,  16;  extent  of  this  feeling,  16;  vIpws 
of  Jefferson  and  Jickson  on  the  cession  of  Texaa,16; 
Spain  flUls  to  ratify,  16;  negotiations  revived,  16;  treaty 
ratified,  17;  movement  against  the  treaty,  17;  change 
in  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  17 ;  treaty  with 
Mexico,  17 ;  three  times  ratified  by  the  Senate,  IT ;  how 
the  territory  was  got  back,  17 ;  extinguished  slave  tar- 
ritory  nearly,  17;  Indian  treaties,  18;  largest  territorial 
abolition  of  slavery  ever  effected,  18 ;  how  received  at 
the  South,  18;  the  Inside  view,  18. 
Flotd,  JonN,  Bepresentatlve  from  Virginia,  7;  moves  a 
proposition  for  the  settlement  of  Columbia  river,  18; 
his  character,  IS. 
foot,  Sahcii.  a.,  resolution  of  Inquiry  relative  to  public 
lands,  180 ;  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England, 
816. 
FoiSTTii,  JonK,  on  the  donation  to  the  Greeks,  68 ;  for  Van 
Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  816;  on  tlie  Compromise 
tariff  bill,  816 ;  Seccrotary  of  State,  477. 
VuuNoniTYSKir,  Tiuodobk,  against  Van  Buren  aa  Minister 

to  England,  816. 
IVtiicA  atut  SpanUh  Land  Claim*,  tttUtmtnt  of. — State  of 
titles  In  liOulslana  on  Ita  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
910;  the  treaty  protected  every  thing  that  was  prop- 
erty, 871);  the  question  was  to  apply  it  to  tho  land  tlUes, 
t79;  boards  of  commissions  established.  879;  their 
qwration,  879;  defects,  879;  the  act  of  1S83,  880;  Ita 
tint  section,  880;  ita  successful  operation,  880. 
ftmA  /rufentnMy,— Special  oommunicaUon  from  the  Presi- 
dent, 688 ;  French  fleet  approaching  the  coast,  888 ;  Im- 
plying a  design  to  overawe  the  government  or  to  be 
ready  for  expectad  hostilities,  688;  remarks  of  tho  mcs- 
ssge  on  the  subject  of  an  apology,  883;  a  private  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  dictated  apology,  638;  an  attempt 
made  to  get  this  refused  apology  placed  on  the  archives 
of  the  government,  838 ;  statement  of  tho  message,  689 ; 
the  inderdiction  of  our  porta  ..>  tho  entry  of  French 
vessels  and  French  producta  recommended,  689 ;  nature 
ofthe  treaty  that  had  been  formed,  689;  stipulated  fur 
a  reduction  of  duties  on  wines  by  our  government  and 
the  payment  of  Indemnity  by  France,  6S9;  advantages 
to  France,  C80 ;  reasons  of  such  delay  on  the  part  of 
Fnuice,690;  extract  relative  to  the  French  armament, 

m. 

Calhoun  charges  upon  tho  President  a  design  to  have 
wsr  with  France,  891 ;  Benton  osscrta  that  the  con- 
dact  of  the  Senate  at  ita  lost  session  had  given  to  the 
French  question  Ita  present  hostile  aspect,  691 ;  remarks, 
691 ;  conduct  of  Franco  Insulting  to  us,  691 ;  an  example 
from  French  history,  891;  a  party  In  the  French  Cbam- 
heis  working  to  separate  the  President  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  two  countries,  698 ;  commenta 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet,  698;  the  present 
itste  of  affaira  charged  upon  the  conduct  of  tho  Senate, 
693;  defence  of  Senators,  694;  the  Senate  charged  with 
the  loss  of  the  defence  bills  at  the  lost  session,  696;  de- 
fence of  the  Senate  by  Webster,  696;  fhrther  discussion 
en  tho  time  when  the  second  session  of  Congress  ex- 
;lrea,  898. 899;  American  arming  declared  to  be  war  on 
oar  side,  600;  denied,  600. 

BritUh  J/edtoMon.— Message  Informing  the  Senate 
tUt  Qroat  Britain  bad  offered  her  friendly  mediation 


between  the  United  States  and  France,  600;  saipenaloa 
of  retaliatory  measures  recommended.  600 ;  all  polnta  hi 
the  controversy  Involving  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
excepted.  600;  motives  of  the  offer,  600^  601 ;  refleeUont 
upon  this  subject,  601. 
FrtncA  Spottation  CAn'm.— Ground  of  examined,  91 ;  as- 
sumptions on  which  their  payment  by  the  United 
States  rested,  487;  liability  of  the  United  Stateatobe- 
como  paymasters  themselves,  In  cases  whore  fltlllng,  by ' 
'  war  or  negotiation,  to  obtain  redress  they  make  a  treaty 
settlement  surrendering  or  abandoning  thd  claims,  487 ; 
this  point  examined,  4S7 ;  govemmcnta  not  boniid  to 
push  such  Interesta  to  the  extremity  of  a  war,  487 ;  ought 
not  to  go  back  thirty-four  yean  and  call  In  question  tha 
Judgment  of  Washington's  administration,  488 ;  another 
Instance  of  abandonment,  488;  speech  of  Mr.  Webator, 
483 ;  grounds  of  the  claims,  489 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Wright, 
489;  relations  between  Franco  and  the  United  States 
prior  to  tho  disturbances,  489;  stipulations  of  treaties, 
490, 491 ;  origin  of  the  claims  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  bill,  491 ;  reference  to  acta  of  Congress  to  prove 
that  war  existed  hutweeo  the  United  Statof  and  France, 
498 ;  the  treaty  of  1800, 496 ;  what  object  in  the  negoUa- 
Uun  of  1800,  496;  liability  of  the  United  States,  496; 
further  remarks,  497, 493 ;  propositions  established,  800 ; 
the  ailvocates  of  the  bill  concede  that  two  positions  must 
be  established  on  their  part  to  sustain  It,  600,  601, 608, 
803. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  605;  "eascntially  a  Judicial 
question,  605;  oldness  ofthe  cUlms,608;  said  most  of 
them  have  been  bought  up,  805 ;  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  presenting  a  general  view  of  the  history  and 
character  of  these  daims.  606 ;  before  the  Interference 
of  onr  government  with  them  they  constituted  Just  de- 
mands  against  France,  607;  grounds  upon  which  th* 
claims  are  vested  by  the  claimants,  807 ;  polnta  admitted, 
808;  propositions  to  be  established,  603;  were  these 
subsisting  claims  against  .France  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty?  608;  these  claims  released  and  relinquished  by 
the  amendment  of  the  treaty  and  Ita  ratifications,  611 ; 
these  claims  surrendered  or  released  by  the  government 
on  national  considerations,  811 ;  frirther  remarks,"  61!^ 
618, 814. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  814;  "the  whole  stress  of  tha 
question  lies  In  a  few  simple  Ibcts,  614 ;  assumed  grounds 
on  which  the  claims  rest,  618;  on  what  grounds  Is  It 
maintained  that  the  United  States  received  a  valuablo' 
consideration  for  these  c'lalms?  816;  the  case  as  between 
France  and  us  relative  to  these  claims,  616;  our  obliga- 
tion under  tho  guarantee  of  France,  618 ;  the  Justice  and 
validity  of  the  claims  themselves,  616;  how  can  the 
American  people  be  pressed  to  pay  these  claims  when  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  press  France  heiself  to  pay 
them?  616;  It  Is  said  the  United  States  have  received 
full  consideration  from  France  for  these  cUlini,  617 ;  ex- 
ertions made  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these 
claims,  818;  what  were  the  losses  which  led  to  these 
claims  f  619;  one  of  the  most  revolting  featnres  of  this 
bill  la  Ito  relation  to  the  Insurers,  519 ;  what  sum  of 
money  will  this  bill  abstract  firom  the  treasury  f  "  680; 
bin  passed  the  Senate,  681;  lost  in  tho  House,  691; 
claim  agencies  and  asslgnmenta  should  be  broken  op^ 
681 ;  assignees  and  agente  constitute  a  profession,  681, 


Gaillabd,  Jonn,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  7;  President 
of  the  Senate,  7 ;  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8 ; 
decease  oi;  77;  nearly  thirty  yeaia  In  the  Senate,  TTi 
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Bin*  tlmM  elMUd  pntidcnt  of  th*  8«ut«,  TT;  hi* 
etaaiMtor  u  prwldlng  ottoitr  TT. 

Oallatw,  Albut,  euuUdsto  for  the  Tlea  Pretld«n«7  in 
ISai,  tf ;  oommlMloner  at  Ghent,  Tl;  negotUtM  for 
Joint  oooupatlon  of  Oregon,  109;  Interrlew  with  Hot- 
klMon,lll«. 

0I7.BI,  Wm.  B.,  d4e4au  ^,  hia  peeaUar  talent,  <88;  the 
Oburlei  Fox  of  the  Honae,  888 ;  hi*  eharaoter,  088. 

OtutBB,  Oioaaa,  Bepretantati  ve  ttom  Georgia,  T ;  Goremor, 
T;  aotlon  reUtlva  to  the  Oherokeea,  1(0. 

OUbt  Jftutpaptr,  Me  <«(a(U«Am«nl  <(f.—Aa  Interview, 
189;  Mhema  to  aet  aside  Gen.  Jaekaon  and  ran  Mr. 
Oalhoun  for  the  next  Prealdent,  IM;  propodtlona,  129; 
commnBloated  to  General  Jaokaon,  189 ;  the  Telegraph 
newipaper,  199;  Frauda  P.  Blair,  199;  how  brought  to 
the  noHoe  of  Oenenl  Jaoktonv  199;  establlshet  the 
eiobt  ntwtpaptr,  180 ;  atand  taken  by,  189. 

<Md  ourrenoy,  remarka  of  Mr.  Benton  npon  a,  488 ;  bilU  to 
equalize  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  legalising  the 
tender  of  foreign  eolns  In  either,  bronght  forward,  469; 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  469 ;  cxperlonco  of 
Mexiflo  and  South  America,  469 ;  IS  t9 1, 469 ;  bill  pass- 
ed, 469 ;  lU  good  effects,  469,  470. 

OotemtMnt,  the,  ita  j)ersonaI  aspect  In  1S20,  T. 

QtJiinrt  Wbitb,  the  ease  oi;  105. 

Obtodt,  Fbux,  offers  antl-nnlllflcatlon'resolutlons,  84. 


Uall,  TnoMAS  H.,  Bcprcsontatlve  ttom  Korth  Carolina,  7. 

Uahab,  Thomas  L.,  on  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  684. 

Hamilton,  General,  argument  for  a  national  bonk  drawn 
frodi  the  Indian  War,  9. 

Hauiltoh,  Jahis  a.,  acts  as  Secretary  of  State,  119. 

Uaboin,  Bbnjahim,  Beprosentatlve  from  Kentuck}>',  T, 

Barfford  convention.— Dealga  of  secession  imputed  to,  4. 

Bayhb,  BoBEi.T  Y.,  on  revision  of  the  tariff,  99 ;  on  the  duty 
on  Indigo,  99 ;  on  sales  of  the  pnbllo  lands,  182 ;  debate 
with  Webster,  188,  140;  in  reply  to  Webster,  140; 
against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  215;  ou 
southern  resistance  to  the  tariff,  2T4. 

HiKDBicKB,  WiLUAH,  Representative  ttom  Indiana,  T. 

Hill,  Isaac,  on  abolition  petitions,  614. 

HoLUBS,  Jons,  Senator  from  Maine,  7;  votes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  9;  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to 
England,  21& 

HoBSBT,  Odtbbbbidob,  votes  Ar  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, 8. 

Ooute  of  Reprt»tnlaUvti.~T^TTott  of  De  Tocqneville,  206; 
reputation  of  the  work  in  Europe,  205;  immense  superi- 
ority attributed  to  the  Sfnato  arising  ft'om  the  different 
manner  of  election,  205;  statement  of  De  TocqueviUe, 
206 ;  its  tenor  to  disparage  democracy — to  attack  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  elections,  206;  advantage  of  extending 
Instead  of  restricting  the  privilege  of  the  direct  vote,  206 ; 
flirther  remarks  on  his  statement,  206 ;  every  man  of 
eminence  has  owod  his  first  elevation  to  popular  elec- 
tions, 206;  experience  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Rome,  of  the  success  of  a  direct  vote,  206 ;  popular  elec- 
tion the  safest  and  wisest  mode  of  election,  206;  the 
difference  then  between  the  two  Houses  has  vanished, 
S06 ;  causes  to  account  for  an  oocosional  difference,  206; 
statesmen  not  Improvised,  207;  time  often  required  to 
carry  measnret,  207  ;  instance  parllsinentary  reform, 
207 ;  other  great  British  measures,  207 ;  short  service  the 
e  vll  of  the  Houso,  207 ;  instances  of  Adams  and  Bondolph 
retaken  up  by  the  peopln  when  dropped  ttoia  the 
Henate,  207;  this  error  disparages  the  controlling  branch 
of  our  Government,  207;  the  British  House  of  Com- 


mons, 906 ;  the  Benata  now  oeonpie*  promlaeat  pnbUt 
attenUon,  208. 
HiTBTaB,  WiLUAil,  Banotor  fkom  Bhoda  laland,  T. 


Impriionmtnt  fiir  debt,  aboUiion  qf.—Act  of  Congrtu 
passed  to  abolish  all  Imprisonment  on  process  iisulnc 
from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  293;  effect  of  the 
example,  292;  report, 999;  extrac'j,  992 ;  "power  of  tbt 
creditor  over4ho  debtor  In  ancient  Greece  and  Kome, 
292;  the  history  of  English  Jurisprudence  furnishes  tbe 
remarkable  Ikct  that  for  many  centuries  personal  Itbertjr 
could  not  be  violated  for  deb';,  292 ;  progress  of  Imprtion- 
ment  in  England,  298;  further  remarks,"  298;  act  put. 
ed,  298;  oiTuct  upon  tbe  States,  298;  imprisonment  con- 
demned by  morality,  by  humanity,  and  by  tbe  selenca 
of  political  economy,  294, 
Incendiary  publicationt  circulated  by  ma</,— Mortd, 
that  so  much  of  the  President's  message  ss  related  t» 
this  subject  be  referred  lo  a  select  committee,  SSO;  op- 
posed, should  go  to  tbe  committee  on  pust-otUces  iiut 
post-roads,  680;  object  to  secure  a  committee  thst  would 
calmly  Investigate  the  whole  subject,  680;  dlscoulon 
relative  to  the  committee,  680 ;  special  committee  ip- 
polnted,  680;  bill  and  report,  680;  dissent  of  vtrlou 
members  of  the  committee  ttom  the  sentiments  of  the 
report,  681 ;  two  parts  exceptionable,  681 ;  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Government  founded  In  "compact"  and  on 
interference  uf  non-slave  States  with  slavery  in  other 
States,  681 ;  extracts  from  the  report,  681,  682,688;  Id- 
sidlousneiis  of  tbe  <eport  consisted  in  the  rjsuinptlonof 
Impending  danger  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  sit  tht 
slave  States,  and  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  meanito 
prevent  these  dire  calamities,  when  the  fiuit  was  that  there 
was  not  one  particle  of  any  such  danger,  684;  the  report 
foreshadows  disunion,  684 ;  in  vain  to  eiipect  accurltf  or 
protection  for  the  slavGholdlng  States  except  ftam  them 
selves,  and  concert  only  wanted  among  them  to  obtain  this 
end,  684 ;  Calhoun  recurs  to  secession  for  a  new  griei- 
ance,  686 ;  remark  of  Clay  relative  to  the  coDiproiciK 
of  1883, 685;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  686;  cxamlnitioD 
of  the  features  of  the  bill,  686 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Clsjr  on 
the  bill,  686;  the  blU  not  only  unnecessary,  but  as  i  In* 
of  dangerous,  if  not  a  doubtful  authority,  680;  whence 
did  Congress  derive  the  power  to  pass  this  law?  SSI. 

Votes  on  the  bill,  687;  three  successive  tie  votes,  (91 
yeas  and  nays  called,  687 ;  the  Vice-President  cslled  for 
687;  gives  the  casting  vote  for  engrossment,  687;  re 
marks  on  the  vote  of  various  Senators,  637. 
Indian  Factory  Syttem.— Its  origin,  21;  objects,  21;  how 
carried  on,  21 ;  its  inside  working,  21 ;  bill  to  repei 
passed,  21 ;  shows  how  long  the  Indians  and  the  Gorem 
ment  may  be  cheated  without  knowing  It,  21. 
Indiang,  removal  qf.—lMtge  tracts  held  by  the  Indians  Id 
South  and  Western  States  In  1821,27;  early  pollcfol 
the  Government,  27;  applications  to  the  Federal  Gov 
emment  incessant  for  their  removal,  27 ;  what  has  be- 
come of  the  triboa  in  the  older  States?  27;  speech oi 
Elliot,  27;  views  of  Jefferson,  23;  action  of  Monroe'i 
administration,  28 ;  process  for  effecting  tbe  remoril, 
28;  bill  passed,  28;  treaties  ratified,  29;  tbe  tptmii 
removal  begun,  29.  | 

Oreeict,  removal  from  Georgia. — Agreement  hetweei 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  68;  treaty  of  reraoiil 
coLClnded  in  1824,  68 ;  resisted  by  the  nation,  CD;  tt- 
tempts  to  enforce  It  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  69;  Ute^  I 
ference  of  the  administration,  69 ;  new  treaty  negolM 
69;  obJecUons  to  it  in  the  Senate,  69;  forthor  nef^nii' 
tioD,  69;  treaty  raUfied,  69;  an  incident,  6»;  renmb 
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of  fltTan  Bursa,  tO;   remarks  of  Benton,  61;  others, 
««.68. 

ChtrokM*,  rtmotatfrom  Otorgia.—YixU  of  the  caae. 
<M;  combination  of  obstacles.  024;  proceeding,  relative 
to,  024;  treaty  with  the  Cherokee^  024;  amount  of  the 
itlpulatlon,  (i24;  treaty  opposed  In  the  Senate,  624;  pro- 
tMt  ftrom  the  Cherokee  nation,  625;  proposition  to  re- 
ject the  treaty,  628 ;  o'oM  vote,  626;  saved  by  free  State 
votes  626;  Invohed  ».n  extension  of  slavery,  626;  Just 
and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  ttw  States  to  their  southern 
brethren,  626. 

JKnal  rtmofial  (/—This  policy  when  commenced, 
690;  completed,  690;  effects,  690;  extent  of  the  re- 
movals, 690;  increase  of  area  of  slave  population,  691 ; 
conduct  of  the  northern  States,  691;  outcry  against 
General  Jackmn,  691;  statements  of  Da  TooqueTiUe, 
691 ;  remarks,  692 ;  amount  of  paymonta  to  the  Indians, 
692;  the  smaller  remote  tribes,  698;  the  Indian  bureau, 
693. 
IfMan  lovtrtlgfMt*  viUhin  States,— Indian  oligarchies  set 
np  in  some  of  the  States,  168;  remarks  of  President 
JaekMu's menage  In  1829-80,164;  "the  condition  and 
ulterior  dctlny  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  Statos  an 
object  of  much  interest,  164;  has  the  Oeneral  Govern- 
ment a  right  to  sustain  them  In  erecting  an  independent 
government  within  the  limit,  of  a  State?  164;  reference 
to  the  conatttutlon;  164 ;  their  efforta  discountenanced." 
164;  paaswge  of  an  act  to  enable  their  removal  recom- 
mended. 164;  an  old  policy  taken  hold  of  by  party 
.plrlt,164;  proceedings  in  Georgia.  164;  proceedings  of 
the  Oherokees  164;  action  of  Governor  Gilmer  relative 
to  the  suit  of  the  Cherokees  165 ;  charge  of  Judge  Clay- 
Ion  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Indian  conntrles,  165;  ad- 
dress of  Hllner  to  the  Forelgu  Mlseionary  Society  of 
London,  165 ;  remarks  1 66 ;  the  cam  of  George  Tassels 
166 ;  answer  of  Governor  Gilmer  to  a  request  to  make  up 
a  ease  belbre  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  166 ;  set- 
tlement, 166. 
IiSRAH,  Samuxi.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  119;  resigns 

hi.  s<^at  In  the  cabinet,  181. 
Mtmal  Imprcvemtnit  within  the  States  source  of  the 
question,  8;  Kew  York  canal  flniahed,  22;  roada  and 
caul,  all  thevogusS2;  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
spread  their  sails  22 ;  advocates  of  the  measure,  *82 ; 
two  prominent  subjects  discussed,  2'4 ;  extent  of  the  de- 
sign, 22;  Monroe's  veto,  22;  the  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, 82;  constitutional  point  how  viewed  in  the  mes> 
sage,  28;  the  post-office  and  post-road  grant  of  power, 
28;  the  war  power,  28;  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
inercs  i!4;  to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  24;  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper,  26;  to 
make  needfhl  rules  and  regulations,  26;  the  point  on 
which  Mr.  Monroe  yielded,  26;  the  act  for  surveys  pass- 
ed, 26;  places  recommended  for  Improvement,  26 ;  veto 
message  of  Jackson,  96 ;  fhte  of  the  system,  ST. 


Iicnoir,  Ahmiw,  views  on  the  ceuion  of  Texas  16;  on 

litemal  Improvement,  22 ;  candidate  for  the  Presidency 

In  1824,44;  mesuge  relative  to  a  removal  of  the  In- 

dku,  161;  veto  of  Maysvillo  road  bill,  167;  letter  to 

Van  Bnren,  relative  to  his  agency  In  the  rupture  of  the 

cabinet,  21T;  veto  of  the  rechartcr  of  the  bank,  851; 

sleeted  Preddont,  282;  proclamation  against  South 

Cnollas  299 ;  retains  the  bill  to  dUtributo  the  proceeds 

of  tiic  sales  of  the  public  lands  864 ;  veto,  865. 

IRtadmiTt-iaration.—'B.ii  inaugural  address  H'i  his 

«sl)Inet,119;  members  of  Congress  120;  Speaker,  121; 
4S 


recommendatlona  of  his  first  annual  miiisgs,  lit 
"amendment  of  the  constitution  relative  to  eleetlons  of 
Pretldent  and  Vice  President,"  121;  renurks  Itt: 
amendment  to  the  constitution  too  Ihr  removed  from 
the  people,  m;  uvents  impressively  urge  It,  129;  not 
another  example  on  earth  of  a  free  people  snrrendiirtnf 
the  choice  of  their  President,  122;  exolnslon  of  mem* 
bers  of  Congress  from  odico  recommended,  122;  !•• 
marks  of  the  message  on  thli  point,  122;  the  policy  r»> 
commended  renpeotlng  the  navy,  122 ;  instruptioM  U 
Virginia  Senators  in  1800, 122 ;  the  army  and  navy  ■• 
found  by  President  Jackson,  188;  recommendatioaa 
relative  to  ship  building,  123 ;  the  inutility  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Stn*e.  asserted.  128;  remarks  of  the  mes- 
sage. 123;  manner  in  which  they  were  perverted,  128 ; 
the  finances  194;  other  recommendations  1^4^ 

Brtaklng  up  qf  tkt  CViMnsl.— Bosignatlon  of  the 
members  161 ;  coifttosy  of  the  proceeding.  181 ;  ground 
upon  which  the  President  placed  the  required  resigns 
tlons  181 ;  the  now  cabinet,  181 ;  excitement  in  party 
politics  181;  attack  on  Mr.  Crawford,  181;  his  answer, 
181 ;  exposure  of  errors  of  the  pamphlet  of  Calhoun, 
181;  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawford,  182;  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  182;  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Globe.— ;tie<  GMit  nmupaptr. 

Twenty-second  Congress  80S;  the  Speaker,  809; 
menage,  810;  boundary  between  Maine  and'  New 
Brunswick  referred  to  the  King  of  Netherlands  810; 
his  opinion  on  the  cass  810 ;  our  claim,  with  France, 
810;  a  treaty  made,  810;  dlfforenfies  with  Spain,  810, 
nlalms  agalnat  Naples  811 ;  our  demands  on  the  Slot- 
lies  211 ;  relation,  with  RumIs  811 ;  effect  ef  our  treaty 
with  An.tris  211;  China  and  the  East  Indies  918; 
Mexico,  818;  Central  Americs  218;  South  American 
powers  818 ;  state  of  the  finances  918 ; '  Insolvent 
dubtoistothe  Government,  818;  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  818 ; 
the  bank  of  the  United  StaUs  21&  « 

Menage  after  a  .econd  election,  238 ;  wholly  oonflnnl 
to  buslnen  topics  988 ;  the  finances  888 ;  extlnguldiment 
of  tho  national  debt.  888;  reduction  of  burthens  on  the 
people,  288 ;  protection  diould  be  limited  to  a  few  artlolea 
of  indispensable  necenity,  234;  views  on  the  publlo 
Iaad£,  284 ;  diould  ceaae  to  be  a  .ource  of  revenue  soon 
as  practicable,  284;  the  federal  title  should  be  extin- 
guished in  the  States.  234;  donations  or  ules  at  barely 
I  i.'imbur.ing  prices  i.the  w  Ise  policy  of  the  government, 
8^1;  after  a  fixed  day  tho  aurronder  of  that  unsold 
should  take  place,  884;  advantages  of  this  courss  884; 
removal  of  the  Indians  nearly  consummated,  885;  ob- 
stacles to  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  285 ;  the  re- 
movals seized  upon  by  party  spirit,  285;  Congren  ap- 
pealed to  and  reftasedto  Intorvens236;  theSuprem* 
Court  appealed  to  and  reftased  the  application,  885;  the 
cose  of  the  missionaries  235;  the  case  of  Tassells  885 ; 
interference  In  the  affairs  of  Oeorgte,  886;  an  intima- 
tion given  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank  andtheinse-- 
onrity  of  the  public  depoelts  286;  this  intimation  re- 
ceived with  scorn  by  tho  friends  of  the  bank  £36;  con- 
duct of  the  bank  In  relation  to  tne  payment  five  mll- 
Uonsofthe  three  per  cent  stock,  886 ;  the  attitude  of 
South  Carolins  286;  opposition  to  the  re>inue  laws 
836. 

Mossaee  to88d  Congress  871 ;  the  state  oft'  eflnaixees 
871 ;  remarks  rehitlve  to  an  economical  administration, 
871 ;  reawns  fbr  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits 
871 ;  amendment,  to  the  constitution  recommended,  8T8; 
remarks  on  conventions  878. 
ComHnati<m  agaimt  Otnerat  ^'aoitsoik— Incident  la 
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tb*  (MMT  af  If  r.  Fox,  iMtUr  la  tb«  Houm  of  Oommoni, 
400;  anion  tfainat  0«d.  Jtokion,  400 ;  their  moTomenU 
tako  •  ponoul  nnd  Tlndletlva  ebwaetsr,  400;  power  of 
tb*  bank  to  prodneo  dlitreti,  401 ;  ipoaktn,  401 ;  the 
bnilnMi  of  tha  eemblnatlon  illTlded— dUtraia  and  panic 
tba  ol|)a«t,  401;  tbn  fHenda  of  Oenarai  Jackwn,  401; 
■paaab  of  Mr.  Clajr  on  the  remoTal  of  tba  depoilta,  401. 

« In  tba  mldtt  of  •  raTolnUoD,  hitherto  bloodleii,  401 ; 
tLa  JndleUry  baa  not  been  ezemptad  (torn  tha  prarall- 
Ing  ra|a  Ibt  Inaoratlan,  401;  a  Urga  proportion  of  tba 
good  and  anllgbtanad  men  of  tha  Union  ara  xleldlng  to 
■aatiiiianta  of  datpondanoj,  401;  at  tha  eloaa  of  lait  tea- 
•Ion  tba  power  of  Oongreia  orer  tba  pana  waa  left  an> 
toaebad,406;  after  all  tba  taattmonlea  of  the  tatity  of 
tba  pubUe  money,  who  would  have  aoppoaad  that  tba 
plaea  wonld  bava  been  ohangedf  408;  by  vlrtua  of 
wboaa  will,  power,  dictation,  were  tha  deposlta  ra- 
moredr  404;  tba  Praaldent  Uba  no  power  over  tba 
Pnbllo  Traaaar7,404;  ioma  of  tho  tremendoiu  eonae- 
qneneea  which  may  enaae  fVom  thlahlfb-banded  meaa- 
nre,  406;  what  leeurlty  have  the  people  agalnit  the  law- 
loaa  oonduct  of  the  Praaldent  f  40B;  tha  Inataaca  of 
0«Mar,  40B;  what  la  It  oar  duty  to  do  V  404;  remarka 
In  reply,  404. 

**Tbe  fliat  of  tba  reaolatlona  a  direct  impeachment  of 
tba  Preildent,  400 ;  we  are  trying  an  Impeachment,  404 ; 
the  Senate  ahunld  eonalder  well  before  they  proceed 
Airtber,407;  tba  right  of  the  Proaldent  to  dlamlat  hia 
aeoretarlea,  407 ;  two  other  Impeaobmenta  going  on  at 
tha  aame  time,  407;  the  Prealdent  on  trial  for  a  high 
orime,  407;  foramlRdemeanor,408;  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  on  trial,  403;  the  charge  of  being  the  Inatm- 
ment  of  the  Prealdent,  408;  people  called  npon  to  riao 
and  drive  the  Gotha  fW>m  the  capltol,  400 ;  the  bank  waa 
not  tha  Treaaury  of  the  United  Btatea,  409 ;  fourteenth 
wtlelo  uf  the  bank  charter,  409;  the  legal  exiatence  of 
the  Treaaury  brought  out  by  the  doljutea,"  410. 

Union  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  agalnat  Jaokaon,  411; 
apeech  of  Calhoun,  411 ;  glvea  Clay  aaaurance  of  aid, 
411;  the  robbery  of  the  Treaaury,  411;  the  revolution 
not  to  go  backwarda,  411 ;  entirely  owing  to  the  military 
and  nullifying  attitude  of  South  C^arolina  that  the  com- 
promlae  waa  paaied,  411;  a  political  coalition  to  act 
agalnat  Oen.  Jackaon,  411 ;  oppoaltlon  to  tha  "uaurpa- 
Uona"  of  tha  President,  418;  contempt  and  acorn  at  the 
Seoretary'a  reasons  for  removing  the  depoalta,  418;  tba 
removal  of  Secretary  Dnane  an  abnao  of  power,  418; 
Calhoun'a  Independence  uf  the  bank,  4M ;  Clay  dUdalms 
all  connection  with  the  bank,  414;  the  llat  of  Congrea- 
atonal  borrowefs  or  retainers  large,  41S. 

Hoaaage  tu  Congreea  In  1884,  477;  relations  with 
France,  477;  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  treaty  has 
not  been  paid,  477;  extract^  477;  queation  of  waiting 
on  the  action  of  France,  or  of  action  on  onr  part,  referred 
to  Oongreas,478;  United  Statea  should  Insist  on  aprompt 
ezecntlon,  478 ;  consequences  considered,  478;  collision 
with  France  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  hur  position 
with  regard  to  liberal  institutions,  478;  condition  of  the 
finances,  479;  ftesdom  from  publtd  debt,  479;  seizure  of 
the  dividends  due  the  United  States  on  stock,  by  tho 
bank,  479;  other  proceedings  of  the  bank,  460;  criminal- 
ity of  the  bank  in  making  the  dlstreaa,  480 ;  bank  loasea 
commenced  at  this  period,  480 ;  selling  the  stock  In  the 
bank,  480 ;  law  relative  to  publto  deposits,  480;  Incraaaa 
of  the  gold  currency,  481 ;  reform  In  the  Presidential 
election,  481. 

Meeting  of  twenty-ftrarth  Congreea,  648 ;  eboloe  of 
Speaker,  049;  message  of  the  President,  A49;  "relations 
with  France,  549;  origin  of  our  claims  against  France, 


B49;  extent  of  tha  lq)ariaawaraceived,B49;  aaMUr* 
nnintsrmpted  negotiation  for  twenty  yean,  except  t 
abort  time  when  France  waa  overwhelmed  by  the  mill 
tary  power  of  United  Knrope,B99;  snl\)eet  brought  op 
In  the  message  of  1819,  670;  exceptlona  taken  to  the 
message  by  tba  French  Oovemment,  070;  the  Jostles  o( 
tba  elalma  racognliad  and  the  amount  stipulated  la  tht 
treaty  of  1881,070;  Ita  ratllloatlon,  070;  delays  of  tht 
French  OoTsmment  In  tbetr  action  npon  tha  aubjeet  o< 
Ita  ftalfllment  heretofore  stated,  070;  expectations  biud. 
ed  on  tha  promises  of  the  French  Oovemment  not  real- 
Isad,  B71 ;  conaultatlon  with  Congress  relative  to  nitu. 
nrea  for  reprisal,  S71 ;  regarded  aa  an  insult  by  tha 
French  Oovemment,  671 ;  recall  of  their  Minister  tad 
suspension  of  all  diplomatic  Intercourse,  671;  harliif 
vindicated  tha  dignity  of  France,  they  next  proceedtd 
to  illustrate  her  Justice,  671 ;  bill  passed  In  the  Chamber 
of  Depntlea  to  make  the  appropriatlona  neeeatsry  ti> 
carry  Into  effect  tha  treaty,  671 ;  a  stipalation  thst  Uii 
money  abonld  not  ba  paid  nntll  Itwu  aacertalned  tbil 
no  steps  had  bean  antborixed  by  Congreea  of  a  hoatllt 
character  towarda  France,  671 ;  thia  point  ascertaUud, 
671;  subsequently  tba  bill  amended  to  require  a  latli. 
tMtory  explanation  of  tba  President's  message,"  679; 
the  apology  repulaed  by  the  President  aa  a  stain  on  tlit 
'  national  character,  671;  ii\)arioua  effecta  of  the  lou  of 
tha  fortification  bill  In  the  prcviona  Congreas,6Ti;tht 
humane  policy  whiob  govemed  the  United  Btstet  In  tht 
removal  of  the  Indians,  678 ;  the  revival  of  the  gold  cot. 
rency  and  ita  Inflnenea  on  the  Indnatry  of  the  coutij, 
678;  In'jrease  of  speda  In  tha  country,  678;  tha  tnui- 
portatlon  of  the  malls  by  railroad  and  the  extortiog  o( 
tha  aompanlea,  674;  the  tnuLimlsslon  by  mall  bto  tht 
slave  States  of  Incendiary  publications  tending  to  eidu 
servile  Insurrection,  674 ;  reform  In  the  mode  of  eI«ctlD| 
the  two  first  ufflcers  of  the  BepubUe,  67& 

Fortign  iMpiotiMMy.— Most  alarm  folt  from  this  put 
of  hIa  administration  by  the  opponenta  of  his  elecUoi^ 
401 ;  no  part  mora  saecessfol,  beneficial,  and  hoiwaUtt 
401. 

The  British  West  India  trade  recorered,  401. 

The  French  Indemnity  treaty,  401;  efforts  prevloiilr 
for  redress,  401;  the  messsge,  401 ;  Bives  sent  at  Hiiii' 
ter,  401;  the  treaty,  401;  further  prooeedlne^  <0& 

The  Danish  treaty  of  indemnity  for  spoUstioni  a 
American  commerce,  408;  conalsted  of  Illegal  telnm 
and  confiscations  of  American  vessels  in  Danbh  poiti 
daring  the  time  of  the  British  orders  In  Council  and  tb 
French  decrees,  408;  negotiations  of  J,  Q.  Adtmi'i^ 
ministration,  408;  subsequent  ancoess  of  the  iMictU- 
tlons,40& 

Keapolitan  indemnity  treaty  for  spollatlonion  Antil- 
can  commerce,  408;  prevtona  efforts  to  obtain  indeiul. 
ty,  408 ;  cause  of  delay,  404;  embarrassments,  <04;  n^ 
cess,  404 

Spanish  Indemnity  treaty  for  causes  of  complaint  itw 
1819, 404 ;  Spanlab  blockadea  of  ports  of  South  Auuiioi 
colonlea,  404 ;  state  of  negotiations,  404 ;  sncceit,  6% 

Busalan  commercial  treaty,  none  before  negoUiM  I 
406 ;  many  previous  efforts,  40&;everythlngelM  piM  I 
but  a  commercial  treaty,  406;  final  success  of  ml^  \ 
tions,40& 

Fortngneae  indemnity  for  seizures  during  the  Mocbli  I 
of  Torcetrs,  404;  treaty  made,  404;  lnsbUityofForti^| 
to  pay,  404 ;  time  extended  and  payment  made,  M 

Treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  made  In  1681, 1*1 1 
flrat  treaty  with  that  power,  404 ;  still  fortber  tmtrli  I 
reUtlon  to  onr  eommerea  needed,  407;  stlpii]atio4'>| 
auceeaa,  407. 
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MM*  wMOT.n»b«lm.d  by  th.  mlU 
^8».  6T0V  .xcptloM  taken  to  th. 

rttrnUftcttoD,  6T0!  d.Uyi  olth. 

totowrtlud,6To;.n««t.tio«.to«««. 

t^rftt.Ir.»ckOo«rnm.ntnot,.ri. 
UU„„  with  Oongr.- «>.«'•  torr 

;'S^;Lttolnt.r«ou^.^B^l;h«i^ 

ri:.m^uT;Siutt..\h«.., 
:,?;::S^'n«iuw?««.xtain.*j^ 

1  Wttori-d  b,  Congn-  of  •  hortM. 
!S1  rn«C  Kl ;  tU.  point  ue.Ttri«J, 

li„-  nf  the  PreiWonfi  mumt,"  Kl, 
"?!.  hi  ft.  Pr-ldcnt  u  •  .tain  on  th. 
'':^Ti-Sl«rto««ff«.«oftholo«rf 

'»  *"  i"^U^  th.  Dnitad  Btat*.l.»h. 
'  rJ^wTtt.  r..lT-  of  th.  goldc- 
•lSrS"'.i..lndn.t^o^,«'-t^ 

tetfo'  toT.n>nHy  for  .po«.««|»  » 
Ki^  M8;  con-tatod  of  lUei;.i  «!««• 

toff^rrorvsTajj 

^ofdir-T."?^---- 

k„a.«nUyt,.ntrfor-j^of«on.^>^^^ 
^p«Uhblock«le.ofl^rtjofB.um 

ith  th.  Ottom«  =2.  .ttu7Ttt..t««I»l 
our  comm.toe  nowled,  MI,  WP  I 


B.B.iral  of  th.  tn»ty  with  If  onmo,  608. 
Trwty  with  BUm,  <08. 
TrMty  with  Boltui  of  UumU,  MB. 
Uit  mMMif^  <M;  fMapltaUtloD  of  th.  .nipldoua 
■tat.  of  thlD(i  .thom.  Md  abrowl,  4S4;  th.  dtpotlt  Mt, 
tU;  th.  dtetribntion  ioh.in.,  6S5;  .ff«ot«,  (85;  inuuio. 
of  th.  TrMcniy  elNulu,  (8B;  .ttMk  npon  tb.  clranlM  In 
ConfTM.,  880;  B.mluol.  hotUIIUM  In  Florida,  688;  th. 
itook  In  tb.  Buk  of  tb.  Unltad  State.,  887 ;  tb.  delay 
of  appropriation.,  888;  mall  oontracta  with  railroad., 
(88;  aapanrlilon  ovor  tb.  Indian  tribM,  889;  th.  mod. 
of  th.  PrMtd.nU.a«l.etloD,  8W. 

Far.w.ll  addru.  of  PrMid.nt  Jaokion,  TS>;  on  dli- 
anion,  T8>  t  hU  appr.h.uloni,  TSS. 

Conolndon  of  hi.  adrolnlatratlon,  T88 ;  rcmarka  and  r.- 
llMtlona,  T8S,  784 ;  app«aranM  at  th.  Inaagnratlon  of 
Van  Buran,  TtO;  bta  rMoptlon,  78S;  hi*  r*tlr«m.nt, 
T8S ;  bli  deCM,  788 ;  hi.  flnt  appoarano.  to  tb.  writer, 
TS(;  flnt  tnterrl.w,  788;  intaroonra^  788;  Mn.  Jaek- 
ion,  78T,  T89 ;  hU  obaraoter,  787,  788 ;  .l.etml  Mi^or* 
Oeneial  In  Tenneuoo,  788;  tt«ph.wi,788, 
/telton  and  Calhoun,  ruptur»  i.(iM<n.— PampbLt  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  rolatlr.  to,  187 ;  Ito  title,  187 ;  tta  content.,  187 ; 
tb.  caw  a.  It  wa.  made  dut  In  th.  pamphlet  an  Intrigue 
on  tb.  part  of  Van  Buren  to  anpplant  a  riral,  1(8;  thit 
MM  confronted  by  Jaekion,  186 ;  bla  provlooa  opinion 
of  Calhonn,  188;  th.  r.ply  of  JaokMn  nerer  pablUbed 
berctubre,  188 ;  bow  it  cam.  Into  th.  poMMalon  of  Ben- 
ton, 1(8;  letter  of  Kradall,  1(8;  contenta  of  Jackion'. 
.ipoiltton,  188;  Jn.tlflcatlon  of  hImMlf  nnd.r  th.  law  of 
nailoni  and  th.  tr«aty  with  Spain  for  taking  military 
poaiMdon  of  Florida,  188;  da  under  tb.  order,  of  Mon- 
ro, and  Calhonn  a.  BMretary  of  War,  188;  a  itatemont 
ef  Ml.  Calhonn'.  eondnct  towards  him  In  all  that  aflhir 
of  the  aemlnole  War,  A&,  188;  "introduction,  1(8;  ex- 
tract,  firom  ord«i«,lM;  letter  of  Calhonn,  168;  Jack- 
Mn'i  letter  to  Monro.,  189 ;  manner  of  th.  reception  of 
th.  letter,  170;  reply  by  John  BhM^  170;  olrcumatance. 
under  which  JackMn  entered  Florida,  170;  conduct  of 
tb*  Bpantoh  autboritiea,  171;  tb.  impruuton.  nnder 
which  Jackaon  acted,  171 ;  hi.  dispateh  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  179 ;  acted  witbln  tb*  letter  and  aplrit  of  hi.  or- 
der., and  In  aeeordanc*  with  the  Mcret  nnderstandlng  of 
the  OoTomment,  in  taktnir  pr,irf«sdon  of  Bt  Mark,  and 
Pensoeola,  179 ;  letter,  to  tb.  Secretary  of  War,  179;  no 
replies  of  disapprobation,  179;  .tatementa  of  a  Georgia 
Joumsl,  178;  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Calhoun's  approval, 
178;  further  eTideno^  178;  Utter  of  CoL  A.  P.  Hayne, 
178;  his  impressions  derived  fh>m  Mr.  Calhoun,  174; 
Informed  that  Calbonn  was  the  Instigator  of  the  attacks 
npon  him,  174;  and  that  Crawford  was  nnjnstly  blamed, 
174;  statement  of  Mr.  Cobb,  174;  inquiries  of  Col.  Ham- 
ilton of  Mr.  Calhoun,  174 ;  private  letter  of  Oen.  Jackson 
to  Mr.  Calhonn,  174 ;  Calhoun's  reply,  Iw .  recapitula- 
tion, 179;  how  th*  suspicion,  of  Oen.  Jackson  were 
awakened  against  Mr.  Calhonn,  175 ;  statement  of  Mr.  T. 
Bingold,17fi;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  obtained, 
179 ;  Inquiry  relative  to  ito  correctness,  of  Calhoun,  176 ; 
his  reply,  175 ;  noU,  175 ;  united  testimony  of  the  Cab- 
inet, 17(;  toast  of  Calhonn  by  Oen.  Jackson,  177;  the 
report  on  the  leaolntions  of  eensur*  in  the  Housa,  177 ; 
Its  bitterness  dn*  to  Mr.  Calhonn,  177;  proceedings  of 
Hr.  Lescock,  177;  Calhoun's  secret  communications  to 
him,  173;  report  oi  Mr.  Leaeock,  178;  a  darker  shade 
added,  178;  success  of  Calbonn'a  management  thus  br, 
IK;  the  mask  worn  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  179 ;  Airtber  state- 
ments," 180;  calamitous  eventa  followed  this  rnpture, 
180;  Crawford's  words  relative  to  the  production  of  the 
private  letter  oT  Jackson  to  Monroe  in  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  ISO. 


/(mAsms  attumplkl  aswsi<iiaWwi  <<— Tb*  PrMtdsnt  an4 
Cabiaat  attend  th*  Ainaral  of  William  B.  JH'ht,  Ut| 
dronmstanee.  of  th.  attempt  to  shoot  th.  PrMld.ni 
69t ;  th.  MV'ilant  knocked  down  and  Mcnrod,  Ml ;  tht 
prisoner,  Ml ;  the  pistols,  591 ;  priMn.r  txamlnml  bf 
pbyslclana  relatlv.  to  th.  sonndnsss  of  his  mind,  5(1  ( 
report  of  phy.loUns,  599 ;  a  diseaswl  mind  actml  upoa 
by  a  general  ontery  against  a  pnbllo  man,  598;  not  triw^ 
but  treated  as  Insane,  Mi, 
Jael4on,  Pruidtnt,  Stnatorial  Omd»m»aMtn  i^.—CUf 
and  Calboun  the  leading  splrito  In  this  mM.ar.,48>| 
tb.  resolution  pawed,  498;  Irralevanc*  of  tb.  rMoluUoK 
to  any  right  or  duty  of  th.  Senate,  498;  Ita  effect,  498  { 
composure  of  President  Jaokion,  494;  eourM  of  bla 
Mends,  494;  mischief  of  tta.  dUtrcs.,  494 ;  thoProtNtof 
tbu  President,  495;  Ita  contents^  495 ;  .xtraota,495;  "It 
wanta  both  th.  Ibrm  and  subatanc*  of  a  legtslativ.  um«> 
ur*,495;  tb*  whole  phraMologyJttdiclsl,495;  ItaobargM^ 
495;  In  substance  an  Impeachment  of  the  Preddenti 
496 ;  this  Impeachment  originated  In  tb.  S.n.te  wltbont 
the  .Id  or  concurrence  of  the  Uoum,498;  B.naton  from 
three  SUtea  voted  contrary  to  th.  sens,  of  tta.lr  legUla* 
turcs,  49(;  words  of  th.  Protest,  497;  an  appeal  to  bit 
private  blatery  for  the  patriotism  and  Integrity  of  hi* 
life,"  497 ;  the  excitement  which  ensued  npon  Ita  read- 
ing In  the  Senate,  497. 

Notice  of  the  Expunging  resolntion  given,  498;  r.> 
marks,  498;  "Instance  of  the  lions*  of  Commons,  498; 
tb*  question  brought  before  the  American  people,  498; 
motion  to  reject  tb*  President's  message,  Is  the  ques- 
tion, 499 ;  the  charges  of  the  resolution,  499  spoMhea  In 
support  of  the  resolution,  480 ;  three  charao  uirs  In  which 
the  Senate  can  act,  480;  on*  of  tb*  moat  dlQpnlt 
and  delicate  tasks  In  the  convention  wu  to  select  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  Impeachments,  480 ;  It  Is  an  object 
not  more  to  b«  desired,  than  difficult  to  b*  obtained, 
481 ;  further  remarks,  481 ;  tb*  Star  Chamber  Court, 
489 ;  what  occasion  has  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  for  the  power  of  execution,"  489 ;  motion 
carried,  489 ;  reasons  fbr  the  Senate'a  refusal,  4(8. 

JarrxBaoM,  Tuomas,  rejecta  the  treaty  of  1607,1;  his  id** 
of  a  commercial  communication  w  Ith  Asia,  14 ;  bis  intm- 
view  with  the  trav*ll*r  L*dyard,  14;  sesks  discov- 
ery of  (:'i*  Columbia  river,  14;  projecto  th*  *xpedltion 
of  Lewis  and  Churke,  14 ;  views  on  the  cession  of  Texsa, 
1(;  letter  to  Dr.  Breokenridge,  18;  as  a  statesman,  98; 
remarks  on  future  French  aSUrs,  81 ;  remarks  on  th. 
road  fIrom  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  48 ;  deoeas*  of;  87 ; 
character,  87,68;  bis  «onnectlon  with  tho  doctrin*  of 
nulllflcatlon,  148. 

JnscF,  Gen.,  second  to  Mr.  Cta;  in  the  duel  with  Baodolpb, 
70 ;  his  statement,  TO. 

JoHHirr,  the  servant  of  Randolph,  anxiety  <br  bis  nuster  at 
th*  duel  between  Randolph  and  Clay,  76. 

Joniisoir,  Chabub,  on  reference  of  the  Bank  memorial  to* 
select  committee,  989. 

Jonxsoir,  IIbket,  Senator  fVom  Louisiana,  7;  governor,  T. 

JoBKSON,  RiCHAEO  M.,  Senator  flrom  Kentucky,  7 ;  votes  Ibf 
the  Missouri  Compromine,  8 ;  Judge  of  Bnprsm*  Court,  (L 
On  committee  of  bank  Investigation,  941 ;  reporta  on  im« 
p?isonment  for  debt,  993. 

Joint  CommUtM  of  both  Honses  on  tb*  admission  of  MIf 
soarl,9. 

Jonu,  Fbamois,  Representative  from  TennesMe,  T. 


KiKDALi,  ABO.,  letter  to  Calhoun,  188;  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, 181. 
Kwo,  Eon».  Senator  fromNew  York,  7 ;  appointadMlnUtar 


Cfi 
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to  IiiImmI,  BT  I  kMgMrrlM  In  tb«  QoTiraoMOt,  VI ;  hit 
nauMn,  ST  (  diMt,  bl ;  toutUtj  UIwmb  him  m«!  Vmi 
Biir«B,6T(  hU  raigMtlou  to  8«nator  Baoton,  68;  >.<• 
tUUiMBtoftb«MnUiiMniortb«raTuluUoDar7|)«rio<l,M 
XlJiQ,  WiiUAii  K.,  Btutwr  from  AUbtini,  T ;  Toles  Ibr  tho 
MlMooit  Oompromlta,  8 ;  ob  tha  KipunflDi  rtwIitMoi'i 

orAUbMiM,eu,e8«,MT. 

XiM«,  Jon  P.,  oB  aboUtlon  poUtloni,  818,  ttT;  ob  th«  lad*- 

pcBdMOO  oTTmm,  888. 
Kbbiiw,  Oboisi^  BTOwf d  Mthor  of  an  'uoBjrmom  pabll- 
tOU)r;TL 


XiAr4nrm,  ktt  vMI.— Ab  abMaoe  offcrtj  jttn,  M ;  dobdot 
ofhlir«oaptloD,99;  xldreMof  8pMkorC'la]r,80;  Lafliy- 
ftU  In  tho  prtMnoo  of  pottorltjr,  8U;  ■pproprtatlon  of 
monoy  tad  Und  to  Itkjttte,  80 ;  the  inni*  oppofod 
80;  rouoaa,  80;  adTooattd,  81 ;  hit  tterlfleci,  81 ;  viewt 
of  JallStrtoD,  81 ;  ratnrn  of  Ltflijrotto  to  Frtnoc,  81, 

ItANMAlf,  Jaiiii,  M«  odtt  qf.~Oa  tb«  explntlun  of  tho  E<«B- 
■torial  tann  of  LaBmaB,  tha  LegliUtura  of  Conneotlout 
MllBf  t«  alaot,  tha  (oTtrnor  tppolatad  hini,  M;  dabtlo 
on  tha  validitjr  of  tha  tppolntment,  M;  aoi.  a  ctio  In 
wbleb  •  goTtraor  mb  fill  a  raeitaejr,  tha  vacancy  fore- 
teea,  aot  happtiud,  M ;  precadentt  reportnl  to  the  Son- 
ata, B8;  nnMtlifhctory,  68;  motion  to  admit,  re|)ertad,  60, 

Lawbinob,  Biobabo,  attamptt  to  •taaatinate  Pretident 
Jtoktoa,  681. 

Lbabb,  Waltib,  TOtat  fbr  the  Miaaonrl  Compromlta,  8. 

I.SOTABD,  JoHH,  attemptt  the  dltoovery  of  the  Columbia 
rlrer,  14 

IdnuHBB,  KoBEBT  P.,  moTat  the  compromlta  tariff  bill,  808. 

Lewu,  of  North  Carolina,  nn  the  admlMion  of  Arkaniat,  689. 

tjriNotTOK,  Edwabi),  Secretary  of  State,  181. 

Lljtd,  Edwabd,  Senator  A-om  Maryland,  T ;  goremor,  T ; 
Totea  for  the  Hlanourl  Compromlae,  8. 

LooAX,  WiLUAM,  votea  for  the  MIttouri  Compromlta,  a 

L'^wNOBt,  WiLUAM,  Bepretontatlva  fl'om  South  Carolina, 
7;  weight  of  bla  oplnlont,  8;  on  the  oommlttee  to  whom 
wit  referred  tho  application  of  Mlitonrl,  8 ;  deooate,  18 ; 
bit  oharacter,  18. 

LowBiB,  Waitbb,  Totea  for  the  MIttouri,  Compromite,  8. 


IfAOAiTLAT,  bit  deiorlptton  of  remoralt  fh>m  offlee,  163. 

ItAooif,  Natuahibl,  Senator  trom  Nortli  Carolina,  T;  votea 
for  tha  Mltaouri  Compromine,  8 ;  oppoaet  tho  granta  to 
Lafl>)ette,80;  hit  vote  for  Yice-Proildent  In  1824,45; 
aniwer  relative  to  tha  lutborthlp  of  the  report  on  the 
Panama  mlatlon,  68. 

Betlrement  of,  114;  hit  tempurrTnent,  114;  fixed  the 
tlmofor hli.retiroment l(i:,.'bcrnrt,  iV;  •_  ■ealgnatloa, 
114;  hit  death,  114;  bi:  Jiimccdr,  11^,  iketoh  of  hit 
life,  116 ;  eaten  the  army,  116 ;  reftitet  to  leave  the  camp 
for  the  legltUtlve  aaaembly  of  bit  native  Sute,  116;  the 
batUa  of  Quilford,  116;  Maeon't  civil  Ufe,  116;  hU  po- 
UUcal  priaelplet,  116;  dliregard  of  wealth,  IIT;  hit 
Mendahlps,  IIT;  bit  execator,  llT;  eodldl  to  bit  will, 
IIT;  hit  charity,  118;  bit  dreaa,  118;  bit  ditiateretted- 
aeta,  118;  hit  timpUcity,  118;  latter  on  the  MlliUry 
Academy,  189;  hit  oLwustor,  684. 

llADMOir,  JAMBt,  yieldt  in  fiivor  of  the  teoond  bank,  8 ;  on 
tha  regulation  of  commerce,  ISO ;  hit  veto  of  an  internal 
improvomeut  bill,  167;  bla  letter  on  tbivery  tgltatlos, 
608;  remarka,  693;  deceote  oi— time  of  hit  death,  678; 
remarka  of  Dr.  Wlthcnpoon,  678;  bit  talent,  677;  bU 
writing  <n;  ehaiaetarlitlet,  679. 


McOuiBB,  J.  a,  publlKf-  '  a  qnarto  Tolama  of  Madlaoa' 
latUii,  148. 

Mamsvh,  Willib  p.,  un  ttaa  braaeh  Mlatt,  660. 

Habot,  William  L.,  for  Van  Buraa  aa  t^iatar  to  Ka|. 
land,  916, 

MAMaALL,  JoBK,  ChlefJnttlee,7;  admlnbtart  tha  oathoi 
'jiBoa  to  Jackaon,  UV;  deeeaia  of  Chief  Juitluo,  till 
hit  eharaeter,  6N1;  hit  ipeeoh  la  the  eaaaof  Junalhta 
Bobbiai,  681. 

McDo/riB,  Obobob,  movet  amendmeat  to  tha  oontUtn- 
tioii,8T;  axprettet  tha  vUwa  of  the  South  ou  tha  rt. 
vlted  tariff,  100;  on  ravltlua  of  the  tariff,  100;  on  tlw 
Committee  of  Bank  InvattlgaUon,  9<,l. 

MolHToaii,  WiLUAM,  Chief  of  Oraak  Indlant,  68;  negotittti 
a  treaty,  68. 

MoLamb,  Lovia,  ICopn^ontatlTu  f^om  PaUwara,  7;  itn 
Mlnltter  to  JiiiMlaud,  1«T;  Uncretary  of  tha  Trettar^p, 
181. 

MoLbait,  Jouw,  PuKtmattar  Oenoral,  7;  Poatmatter-Ots- 
«ral,68;  apjwlDi  it  .1011100  of  the  Supreme  Court,  IMt 

Mlivikmbt,  TuoMAt  L.,  tuperintoudent  of  tha  lodlto  &e- 
4  >ri  i4)iitein,91. 

Miia^,  B.  J.,  coa<\)ntor  with  Clay  on  tha  Mltaouri  qutt- 
tlon,  lU 

Mtmorial  of  the  Hunk  DIreetora  to  Congraaa  relative  to  Um 
removiJ  of  tli«  pnbllo  depoaitt,  878 ;  of  the  rrjectid 
Oovernment  DIrcctort  of  the  Bank  to  Congreat,  88V. 

Mbboeb,  CuABLia  FiMTOM,  Bepretentatlva  fh>m  Vlrglnli,T. 

Mt»»ag»  on  the  South  Carolina  proceodlnga,  808;  reltUvt 
to  tha  dittrlbutlon  of  tha  prooeodt  of  the  tale  of  puUle 
laadi,  866;  to  tweuty-thlrd  Congreat,  869;  on  tha  n- 
nomination  of  the  Bank  DIreetora,  886. 

MBTCALrB,  TuoMAi,  Bopreiantative  from  Kentucky,  T;  gur- 
eniur,  7. 

Michigan,  admlaalon  of.    Bit  Arkamat. 

JlilUary  Acadtmy.—H\imana»  detertlont  In  the  army,  138; 
diflloulty  to  And  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  189;  lotter  hou 
Mr.  Hooon,  183;  not  a  government  In  tha  world  ao  ui- 
friendly  to  the  rightt  of  the  peof  le  at  ourt  tince  tha  es. 
tallibmentof  the  Weat  Point  Inatitution,  182;  offlcen 
rite  IVom  the  rankt  lir  all  oountrlei  of  Kuropo,  193;  n;. 
turnt  to  Parliament,  188;  how  it  itlnoartervloe!183; 
diffloulty  of  obtaining  a  commitalon  for  a  citizen  In  tbt 
regular  reglmentt,  188;  cata  of  Hermans  Thorn,  1S8; 
admitted  to  tervloo  in  Auttria,  188;  caie  of  Kit  Ctnog, 
188 ;  rejected  becaute  hedldnotoome  through  the  Weil 
Point  gate,  188;  tbltr;ila  of  appointment  become  tbi 
law  of  the  land,  1S8 ;  popular  oppoaltlon  to  the  tnitltii- 
tlon,  1S4 ;  it  it  lald  Wtahlngton  wat  the  founder  of  tti 
Inttltutlon,  184;  the  inttitution  of  bit  dty  a  very  dif- 
ferent affltlr,  134;  explained,  184;  all  wot  right  until 
1819,  184;  extract  firom  the  aot  of  1812, 184;  the  decfp- 
tloa  of  the  clante,  184;  other  deceptloni  which  follov 
180;  thta  enTabllihment  it  mainly  a  achool  for  tha  gn- 
tultout  education  of  thoaa  who  bitvo  influence  to  ^1 
there,  184;  gratultout  luatrnctlon  to  the  children  of  th« 
living  it  a  vioioot  principle,  185;  vlUl  objections  to  ll« 
Inatitution,  186;  a  monopoly  of  tho  appolntmentatow 
effected,  185;  tho  Pretident  and  the  academy  areihi 
real  appointing  power,  and  tho  Senate  an  office  for  til 
regittration  of  appolntmentt,  186 ;  act  of  1812  rcsu  in 
conitltntionallty  on  fietlont,  ISO ;  the  tstie  of  the  act  fl> 
Utiout,  186;  iU  title,  186;  our  ncadon*,,  an  Imllallon  of 
European  military  tohools,  l^   ;  the  romoily  fortlesi 
evllt  It  to  repeal  the  aet  of  1    i,  lUi. 

Atttmpted  Inquin/  into     .>rganlzed  under  the «' 
of  1819  688;  movamentaaguinat  early  "ommcncoii,  i^: 
oommlttee  appointed,  688;    report  683;  n-  '1'^ 
given  to  it,  688;  other  moUons,  688;  debate,  m 
monopoly  for  tha  gratnltoua  eduoaUon  of  the  aoni  of  i»« 
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iU,br»BehMJ»t«,BW. 
1..111M.T:  wlmlnUUri  th«  Mthoi 

"""^  «'«"•'•"";'"••  r 

„M  Mu«i.din.nt  to  th.  coniUtu. 
hrtl»wi  ot  tb.  South  on  th.  r.- 
*.tr«ofth.t»»r.lOOionU. 

InvMtlmUon,  941. 

v,«bUUto  from  P«»»w»M,  Ti  HM       I 
,d,,WT}tt.cr.Ury«fth.TrM.a7.       | 

„Mt.r  OcnoTfO.  Ti  Po.tmMt.t.O«. 

Ct'c.  of  th.8upr.m.  court,  m 

,.,up«rlnt«nd.ntoftheUdl»Bfc^ 

lorwlthCtayoBUi.Ml-ourlqu«. 

t  Director,  to  Congr-ifUWve  to  ft. 
'ubl^depo.lt^8T»;ofth.r^cW 
;t„«  of  tbTBMk  to  CoDgteM,  889. 

h  C^rolln.  proc«odlD(»  808;  retaU,. 
l\^i   p?ocoed.ofth.-...fpulU. 

.a  lUnk  Director.,  886. 
C'e-»»»"'''~'"^"'*"'"'"*"" 

_Numeron.  dewrtlon.  >»*•  »"»^r'' 
nrtTgovermneDt  in  the  world  »u.. 

Juofth.people-«»«tr   Z 
«  We.t  Point  Inatltutlon,  184;  offlcn 

'kTlrrifoountrlcofBuropcm.- 

>♦  i»8-  how  U  It  m our  »rvlce»  183, 
ri^-»:U.lonfor.cl«.en.olh.^ 

^I  188-  CM.  of  llermwa  Thoin.  W. 
lU,  i»,  M--  jjjij  (.won, 

Ice  In  AuBtrl*,  iw  >  e^  "    u .  k.  w.ii 

rtM.«lo  of  .ppolntmont  hooom.  th. 
KSVAuUr^P^itlontotheln-mu. 

pChlngtouw-thefcundo-J; 
'     the  iMtltuUon  of  hi.  d»y  »  vc'j  "u 

bM,184,  other  a      I  ^^^^^^^^ 

ion  of  thow  J°  yij,,„  of  ft. 

t„,ton.  lustta««J°  to^  objection. loft' 

Kota^-^«  ^firs 

ty  on  iloUon^  1*0 ,  the  "^  „  ^ 

gjthewtofi    ^,188;         ,    u„„i 
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ileh  (I1'1  Inflneneltl,  IN ;'  Mm*  ml*  tbould  ipplf  to  the 
•rmjrko  :ip|ill' -•  to  member.  ofOoagreM,  640;  further 
ttfoTt»  to  obtain  an  lnv<uitl||etlon,  tM;  ettaek  on  the  .p^ 
pr(>|<rlatlna  reMrted  t<i,  Ml ;  renuluof  Vrmklln  Pierce, 
Ml ;  "  (ruiinrl*  of  oppoeltlon,  Ml ;  why  bM  thl.  Inreetl- 
getlon  been  rd^liitadT  Ml ;  ttom  the  iiilddUn(  Interc.t 
domo.  the  moit  effldenl  inpport  In  trying  period.,  M»; 
oicliitlvenoM  of  the  Inatttutlotl,  Hi;  the  mllltery  Mad- 
emy  not  oelouleted  to  make  the  army  tfC'ctlve,  Ml; 
the  luetltutlon  In  the  timet  of  Wuhlngton,  Jcc,  and  thn 
tnetltntlon  m  It  I.  now,  MA;  gratolloa.  education  In 
Oreat  Drllaln  eumlned,  M4;  fhrther  rcmarkV'  MB, 

A  claUM  In  the  appropriation  bill  A>r  the  purchoia  of 
Airty  horM.,  *&,  erection  of  a  bulldlnit,  a  riding  houaa 
In  bad  weather.  Till ;  .truck  ont,  Til ;  oppo.ltlon  to  Ifat 
rctoratlon.  Til,  T18 ;  further  debate,  TI4. 
|fltl0itr<,  a<lmU»{on  <{/:— Exciting  que.tlnn  of  .oMlon  of 
Congreu  of  1810-'ll,  8;  the  .Ute  admitted  without  re- 
■trtctlon,  8;  the  oompromlao,  8 ;  work  of  the  Houtb,  8; 
unanimity  of  the  Prreldont'.  cabinet,  8;  nnanlmlty  of 
the  Senate  on  the  oompromlM,  8;  It.  oon.tltutlonallty 
called  in  queetlon,  8;  Bunator.  voting  for  It,  8;  vote  In 
the  HouM,  8 ;  the  InoreaM  of  .lava  State,  avowed  to  bo 
a  qac.tlon  of  political  power  betweeir  the  two  Motion, 
of  the  Union,  8;  provlalon  In  the  Mlwourl  Conatltutlon 
forbidding  Leglilativo  intorfbrence,  8 ;  clauae  autborliing 
the  prohibition  of  the  emigration  of  ft'oe  people  of  color, 
P;  it* treatment  by  Congreu,!;  tho  real  point  of  objec- 
tion, 1 ;  application  for  a<lmiwlon  prcttnted  and  referred 
9;  report  of  committee,!);  rcKilutlonnJticted,  1;  ItalUte 
In  the  Senate,  0 ;  Houm  reject  tho  rewlutlon  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 9;  joint  committee  ordered  and  appointed  In  both 
IlonM.,9;  report,  9;  adopted  In  the  Ilnusc,  9;  In  the 
BeMte,  10;  «/,;.- nllance  of  the  Ocnersl  Auembly  of 
Ulswurl,  10;  defeat  of  tho  attempt  to  re.trict  a  State 
from  having  .lave.  If  .he  cboM,  10 ;  the  real  .trugglu, 
object  of,  10;  the  objectionable  olauw,  bow  ilnce  re- 
gaideil,  10;  excitement  of  the  occaaion,  10;  a  federal 
mavemnnt,10;  .entlmonUof  the  northern  democracy, 
lU;  a  movement  for  the  balance  of  power,  lu. 
UUtouH  reMrfuMofM.— Not  now  dlicuuod,  8O11 ,   1  ho  old 
conrederation  waa  a  league  with  a  legislature  acting  on 
wvcrelgntlo.,  801 ;  tho  Federallat  on  the  defects  of  the 
old  .ystem,  801 ;  on  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union 
when  the  .word  is  once  drawn  between  the  members, 
801;  advantage  of  working  if  th*  laws   operate   on 
citliensand  not  on  States,  881. 
Miuouri  Qa4»tlon,  Mitnuton  tt^— Object  to  extend  the 
boundary  on  the  Missouri  river,  626;  dlfllaaltiott,  620 ; 
threefold,  626 ;  a  bill  for  the  alteration  of  tho  compromise 
line  and  tho  extension  of  the  boundary  reported,  627; 
passed  both  Houses,  627;  thl.  was  the  answer  wbiuh 
northern  members  gave  to  the  Impnted  design  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  OIT. 
Urchell,  Oeohob  £.,  on  reference  of  the  bank  memoilal, 

to  a  select  committee,  284. 
UoHRoc,  Jamb,  negotiates  tho  treaty  of  1807, 1 ;  etforts  for 
the  declaration  of  war  In  1812,  6;  President,  T;  letter 
showing  the  unanimity  of  hU  cabinet  on  tho  Missouri 
question,  8 ;  hi.  letters  to  Jackson  on  the  cession  of  Tex- 
as, IB;  ditto  to  Jefferson,  16;  cause  of  these  letters,  17; 
.  Toto  on  internal  improvement  bill,  82 ;  veto  of  Cumber- 
luid  road  bill,  167 ;  decease  of,  bis  place  In  history,  679 ; 
hi.  eharseter,  679 ;  genius,  679;  discretion,  079;  founda- 
tion of  hU  political  career,  6S0;  remark  of  Jefferson, 
630;  his  career,  6S0. 
Mo!<p,o«  doctrine,  6T. 
V'    t,  Oabbiil,  anecdote  respecting  the  rejection  of  Van 


Burea  u  IflnLter  to  England,  tl5;  •falo.t  Voa  Bar.1 
a.  UlnlsUr  to  EngUnd,  tIS. 
HoHii,  TnoMA.,  on  abolition  petition.,  til, 


y*tc  Mtmteo,  Ul»rnat  trad*  ifMA.— All  fbrslgn  IngrMt  cut 
uir  until  1811, 41 ;  luteroouru  between  UlMOurl  and  the 
"  Western  Internal  Provinces,"  41 ;  a  branch  of  Inttrior 
eommaree,  41 ;  a  bill  brought  Into  the  Senate  to  open  a 
road  and  to  aRUrd  protection  against  th*  savage.,  41 ; 
statement  of  fluit.  relative  to  the  trad*,  41 ;  precedent* 
Air  the  eon.truetlun  of  a  rood,  42 ;  remarks  uf  Mr.  Jefr«r- 
■on  on  the  road  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  48;  th* 
fiirelgn  part  of  the  road  the  point  of  dllUculty,  48; 
moved  to  atrlke  out  the  «xtra  territorial  part  of  th* 
nntiiiual  highway,  48;  view,  of  B.nator.,  48,  «4;  bill 
pas.od,  44;  road  to  New  Mexico  built  nnd.r  Adam.'  »d> 
ministration,  44. 
Naw,  JonM  M.,  on  th*  Independence  of  Tex*.,  668. 
NonLR,  Jami*,  vote,  for  tho  MliMurl  Compromise,  8. 
NulUjlcatUm  —Event  of  It*  origin,  95 ;  the  assumed  right  of 
a  State  to  annnlim  act  of  Congrea.,  184;  ni'w  turn  Inth* 
debate,  188;  .llusluns  to  the  conduct  uf  New  England 
in  1812, 188;  meeting.  In  South  Carolina  on  tho  TarliT, 
188;  resolves  puaoil,ia8;  Ihi'lr  defenee,  184;  the  doc- 
trine aununod  up,  183;  counter  explanation,  139;  th* 
Virginia  reaiilution,  18V ;  how  tho  South  Carolina  doc- 
trino  wonid  have  operated  In  New  England,  189;  th* 
doctrine  has  nu  foundation  In  the  conttltutlon  or  in  ViN 
glnla  resolutions,  189;  "the  character  uf  the  gowrn- 
ment,  189;  supremacy  of  the  eunsUtutlon  and  law., 
14(f;"  Interpretation  of  the  Virginia  reaoluUon.dlaputed, 
140;  rnmarka,  140;  Uartford  Convention,  140;  pledge 
of  forcible  roslatance  to  any  attempt  to  enforce  uncon* 
■tltutlonal  laws,  140;  remarks,  141;  Webster's  perora* 
tlon,  141 ;  remarks  of  Benton,  142 ;  his  alownes.  to  be< 
lleve  In  any  design  to  subvert  the  Uniun,  142. 

Anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birth-d.y,  148;  a  subscrip- 
tion dinner,  148;  the  guests,  14£;  the  regular  toasts, 
148 ;  conversation  excited  by  them,  148 ;  toast  of  th* 
rrcsidont,148;  toast  of  Calhoun,  14S ;  remark,  relatlv* 
t .  Mr  'ifferson,  148;  hi.  vindlcatiuu,  148;  resolves  ol 
VlrgLita,  149. 

Ordlnanct  in  South  CaivHtta.—Tbe  fate  of  tb« 
American  system  was  sealed  by  the  elections  of  1881^ 
297 ;  the  course  of  South  Carolina,  297 ;  words  of  tht 
ordinance,  29T,  293 ;  It  placed  tho  Btnte  In  tho  attitnd* 
of  open  and  forcible  reaistanco  to  tho  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  take  elToct  in  the  February  following,  S9S; 
,'bfllcialiy  communicated  to  the  President,  29S;  his  oath 
of  office,  29& 

Proclamation  agatntt  ni(Kj/fca«<m,— Proceeding* 
of  tho  South  Carolina  convention  stated,  209 ;  tho  ordi- 
nuico  founded  not  on  tho  indofeulblu  right  of  resisting 
ac^s  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  opprcs- 
sivo  to  be  endured,  299 ;  but  on  the  position  that  n  Stat* 
may  declare  tho  acts  of  Congress  void  and  prohibit  their 
execution,  800;  two  appeals  from  an  unoonstitutional 
act,  800;  words  of  tho  social  compact,  CXi;  if  this  doc- 
triue  had  been  established  at  on  early  liay  the  Union 
would  have  been  dissolved  in  its  infancy,  800;  our  con- 
stitutional history  shows  it  wonld  have  been  repudiated 
if  proposed  for  a  feature  of  our  Government,  «ii0;  th* 
constitution  declares,  &c.,  801 ;  a  low  reptulcl  by  a 
small  mnjority  of  tho  voters  of  a  single  State,  801 ;  th* 
constitutlcm  forms  a  government,  not  ■  Icascue,  301 ;  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  tho  cimvi  I  '12. 
ihsmgt  on  <A«  South  Carolina  p,       'dingi.SO' 
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tie*  in  the  annnal  mosMge,  80t ;  eonttncuktioii  and  ig- 
fravatlon  of  the  proceedings,  808 ;  ipeoUl  menage,  808 ; 
"ordinance  tianimiUed  by  the  OoTemor'of  South  Caro- 
lina, 808;  hope  indnlged  that  bj  explaining  the  reeom- 
mendatlona  propoaed  to  Congreu,  the  anthorittes  of 
Bonth  Carolina  might  recede,  808;  hence  proclamation 
iwued,  808;  the  reaaonabia  expectatlona  not  realiied, 
808;  neither  the  recommendations  of  the  ExeootlTe  nor 
the  disposition  manifested  by  Congress,  nor  the  nne- 
^nlvocal  expreasion  of  public  opinion,  have  produced 
■ny  relaxation  in  the  measures  of  opposition,  808;  the 
State  authorities  actively  organliing  their  military  re- 
•ourees,  804 ;  proclamation  of  the  Oovemor  has  openly 
deHed  the  authority  of  the  Executive  of  the  Union, 
804;  determination  of  the  authorities  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, 804 ;  acts  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  804, 80S ;  no 
tnfflcient  eanse  for  such  proceedln^d  on  the  part  of 
fionth  Carolina,  806;  she  stUl  claims  to  be  a'component 
part  of  the  Union,  800 ;  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  80T ; 
recommendations  of  the  President,  SOT;  importance  of 
the  crisis,"  80T. 

Seep  feeling  of  discontent  in  Sonth  Carolina  ope- 
rated npon  by  politicians,  808 ;  this  feeling  Just  and 
reasonable,  and  operated  upon  by  politicians  for  per- 
sonal and  ambitious  objects,  80S;  twofold  aspect  of  his 
proclamation  and  message,  808 ;  one  of  relief  and  Jus- 
tice in  reducing  the  revenue ;  and  the  other,  firm  and 
mild  in  enforcing  the  lawa  against  offenders,  808 ;  two 
classes  of  discontented— the  honest  and  the  politicians, 
808 ;  bills  proposed  in  Congress,  808w 

JlMenue  CoUteUon  or  Forct  J3iU.— Bill  to  seenre  the 
execution  of  certain  lawa  in  South  Carolina,  830 ;  re- 
marks, 880;  "contains  no  novel  principle,  880;  pro- 
vision far  removal  of  the  Custom  House,  880 ;  legislation 
necewiary,  880 ;  secession  on  one  hand,  and  nuUiflcation 
on  the  other,  881 ;  state  of  atXaIrs  in  South  Carolina,  831 ; 
the  bill  confera  qn  the  President  the  power  ol  closing 
old  ports  of  entry  and  opening  new  ones,  881 ;  a  promi- 
n^^t  cause  which  led  to  the  revolution,  881 ;  empower- 
ed to  K.nnploy  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  put  down  all 
abettors,  882;  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure,  832; 
the  President  is  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  882;  tho  President's  measnre, 
882 ;  the  resemblance  between  this  bill  and  the  Boston 
Port  bill,  883;  the  war  is  waged  against  the  measures  of 
the  administration,"  838 ;  the  support  of  Mr.  'Webster, 
888. 

XulUflcation  rMoJuf^fotM.— Besolntlons  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  introduced  into  the  Senate,  884; 
counter-resolutions  offered,  884;  source  whence  Mr. 
Calhoun  obtained  the  seminal  idea  of  nulllflcation  as  a 
remedy  In  a  government,  88';  Virginia  resolution  of, 
08,  99 ;  the  essential  idea  derived  from  tho  Boman  tribu- 
Dltlan  veto,  835 ;  considered  a  cnre  for  all  the  disorders 
of  a  Boman  State,  830;  remarks,  830;  "the  Boman 
system,  880;  operation  of  the  Boman  veto,  885;  the 
right  of  a  State  to  interfere,  886;  governments  of  seve- 
ral States  might  be  cited  as  an  argument  against  this 
view,  836;  the  tendency  to  conflict  in  this  action,"  886; 
Calhoun's  opinion  of  the  defects  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  tho  remedy  for  these  defects,  88T;  the  defect 
of  an  unchecked  authority  of  the  majority,  88T ;  tho  rem- 
edy an  authority  In  the  minority  to  check  that  majority 
and  to  secede,  8ST;  example  of  Jewish  history,  83T;  Its 
squint  to  the  Virgin^  resolutions,  88T ;  circumstances 
nndor  which  this  remedy  contended  for,  887;  object  to 
create  or  And  this  remedy  In  our  system,  88T;  nullifica- 
tion, resistance,  secession,  found  by  Calhonn  In  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  S3T ;  all  that  was  intended  by  the 


Vlrgiaik  resolatloBi,  being  merely  an  appeal  to  pubUe 
opinion,  88T;  debate,  8ST;  "what  was  the  ocndncto; 
Virginia  in  the  memorable  era  of  88  and  M,  888;h«i 
real  intentions  and  policy  were  proved  not  by  declara- 
tions  and  speeches  merely,  but  by  lkets,888;  the  con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  events  which  must  be 
preceded  by  Its  own  distraction,  888 ;  secession  and  nul- 
llflcation revolutionary,  888;  its  tendency  la  to  break  up 
the  constitution  as  to  all  the  other  States,  889 ;  it  strikes 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  vital  principle  of  tho  whole  Union, 
889 ;  it  arrests  the  power  of  the  law,  absolves  the  citl- 
len  fitom  duty,  and  elevates  another  authority  to  su- 
preme command,  889;  the  laws  must  be  repealed 
thronghout  the  whole  Union,  or  executed  in  Carolina  is 
well  as  elsewhere,  889. 

"  Nature  of  our  federal  government,  889 ;  a  union  In 
oontradlsttnction  to  a  league,  889 ;  it  is  not  a  compact  or 
confederacy  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  In 
their  sovereign  capacities,  389 ;  no  State  authority  has 
power  to  dissolve  these  reUtions,  340;  the  constitution, 
acts  of  Congress,  &o.,  the  snpreme  law,  840 ;  an  attempt 
of  a  State  at  nulllflcation  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  Jiut 
powers  of  the  federal  government,"  840 ;  some  other 
cause  than  the  alleged  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  desire 
of  secession,  840;  ambitions  and  personal  proceedings 
Intimated  as  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 840 ;  expression  of  Calhoun,  840 ;  a  contest  between 
power  and  liberty,  841;  the  fkeedom  and  the  sIsto 
property  of  the  South  involved,  841 ;  exclusion  of  ps> 
triotto  men  of  the  Sonth  fh>m  the  Presidency,  841 ;  con- 
tradicted by  all  history  of  OUT  national  elections,  841 ; 
protective  tariff  not  the  sole  or  main  cause  of  the  Sonth 
Carolina  discontent,  841;  remarks  on  this  point,  841; 
"another  subject  connected  with  this  which  will  prevent 
the  return  of  peace  and  quiet,  841 ;  the  force  bill  a  prac- 
tical assertion  of  one  theory  of  the  government  sgsinst 
another,  841 ;  the  bill  cannot  be  acquiesced  In,  unlcu 
the  South  is  dead  to  the  sense  of  liberty,"  841 ;  tlicse 
positions  not  sustained  by  Southern  sentiment,  843- 
Sm  Tarif,  Beduotion  qfdutiM. 


Ordinanet  </lT8T. — Authorship  claimed  for  Nathan  Dune, 
138 ;  claimed  for  Jefferson,  138 ;  history  of  the  case,  133; 
its  ultimate  passage  the  work  of  the  Sonth,  138 ;  extncti 
from  the  Journal  of  Congress,  184 ;  remarks  on  the 
claim  for  Dane  of  authorship,  184;  "origin  of  the  meas- 
ure, 184;  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  honor  to  the  Sonth, 
185;  proposed  a  second  time,"  180;  statements  comptr- 
cd  with  litot^  180, 186. 

Oregon  Ttrritory. — Proposition  for  the  settlement  of,  ta\ 
made  at  the  session  of  1820-21, 18 ;  causes  that  led  U,  11, 
18;  committee  moved,  18;  carried,  18;  the  committee. 
18;  report,  18;  proceedings  in  the  House,  13;  conse- 
quences of  neglect  by  the  Government,  18 ;  odvants^ 
from  Its  settlement,  18;  historical  facts,  14. 

Joint  oeeupaU^m  t;^.— Astoria  captured  during  tbt 
war  of  1812, 109 ;  not  restored  under  the  treaty  of  Gheit, 
109;  convention  for  Joint  occupation  concluded  st  Let' 
don,  109 ;  words  of  the  convention,  109;  article  written  by 
Benton  on  the  subject,  109;  our  traders  driven  outoftha 
country,  110;  other  effects  of  the  Joint  occupation,  110; 
resolutions  against  the  ratification  of  the  tubseqnetl 
treaty  relative  to  continuance  of  the  Joint  occupatioi. 
111. 

Otis,  Habiuom  Obat,  Senator  bom  Massachuset'j,  7, 
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^f  authorship.  184;  "origin  of  themes. 
Umpt  to  transfer  the  honor  te  these* 
■  sewnd  time,"  186;  stetements  compar- 

-!!^p'?po.ltton  for  the  settlement  of,  ««l 

«,on  071820-21,18;  causes  that  led  t. 
■Crved,18;  carried,  18;  the  commltt... 

.  prJcee<«°P  '»  '^'  ""°'^'  'V  'Z 
;,ert  by  the  Government,  18  ;adv.nt.g» 

n«nt.  18 :  htotorical  facts,  14. 
Tawl  o>.-Astorla  -Pt""* J^f'/J  ' 
Tnotrestored under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
„;for  Idnt  occupation  concluded atta 
aome1onventl!n,109;  article  wrlttcnb, 
.ubject,109;our  traders  driven  o>Hom. 

other  effects  of  the  Joint  occupation, 1, 
Inst  the  ratification  of  the  .ub«,"t 

to  continuance  of  the  joint  occu,^U«. 


Kbat, 


Senator  «rom  Massachusef,*.  7. 


ftiMMM,  VftvuM  A.,  votes  fbr  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 
Pcmama  MUiion.—X  master  subject  la  ito  day,  65;  gave 
rise  to  grave  questions,  65;  designed  as  a  popular  move- 
ment to  turn  the  tide  running  against  Adanu,  65;  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  66;  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
nomination  of  mlnlston,  66  ;  invited  by  the  South 
American  States  to  send  deputies,  66 ;  motion  to  debate 
the  question  with  open  doors,  66;  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 66;  hto  answer,  66;  indignation  of  the  Senate,  66; 
nomioations  confirmed.  66;  patronage  distributed  to  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  66;  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
for  the  Congress,  the  existing  state  of  \ru  between  all 
the  new  Stotes  and  the  mother  country,  66 ;  its  object,  66 ; 
retotiona  of  the  United  Stetes,  66;  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent relative  to  oljects  of  the  Congress,  6T ;  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  6T ;  extract  from  Adams'  message  respecting 
it,6T;  entirely  confined  to  our  own  borders,  6T;  other 
objects— advancement  of  religions  liberty,  67 ;  proolli  of 
our  good  will,  67 ;  reference  of  the  message,  67 ;  adverse 
report,  67;  expressive  of  the  democratic  doctrines  of  the 
day^67 ;  its  general  principle  that  of  good-will  and  Mend- 
ship,  but  no  entengling  alliances,  68 ;  remarks  of  commit- 
tee on  religious  freedom,  68;  their  views  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  68;  our  present  unconnected  and  friendly  posi- 
tion regarded  as  most  beaeflcial  to  the  republics,  68 ;  the 
advantages  of  friendly  relations  without  entangling  alli- 
ances, 69 ;  right  of  the  President  to  institnto  the  mission, 
69;  relations  with  Hayti,  on  what  principle  estabUshed, 
69;  excitement  produced  by  the  proposed  mission,  69. 
Paper  read  to  the  cabinet  by  General  Jackson  relative  to 

the  removal  of  the  pnbllo  deposits,  87(1. 
Patronage,  BteetMve,  reduction  qf.— Committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  expediency  of  reducing,  80;  the  com- 
mittee, 80;  report,  80 ;  the  six  bills  reported,  80;  extract 
(h>m  the  report,  80 ;  "  grounds  of  the  committee's 
opinion,  80;  multiply  the  guards  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  81 ;  the  extent  of  patronage,"  81 ;  subsequent 
increase  of  patronage,  81 ;  remarks  on  the  bllto  reported, 
81,  82. 
Paikott,  Jobk  F.,  votes  fbr  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 
Pmci,  Fbakklin,  on  abolition  petitions,  616. 
PiNCKNiT,  CHABLxa,  Bepiesentotlve  fi-om  South  Carolina,  7. 
PiifKKiT,  William,  Senator  fk'om  Maryland,  7 ;  negotiates 
the  treatyof  1807, 1;  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
8 ;  decease,  19 ;  rank  as  an  orator,  19 ;  speeches,  19 ;  on  the 
Missouri  controversy,  19 ;  abilities,  20 ;  manner  In  which 
Kandolph  announces  his  death,  20 ;  character,  20. 
PLiiSAim,  Jaues  Senator  tnm  Virginia,?;  governor  7; 

votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 
PoiNDEXTsa,  Georok,  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to 

England,  215;  on  the  protest  of  General  Jackson,  427. 
Polk,  Jauxs  K,  on  the  non-payment  of  the  three  per  cents., 
SS9 ;  on  continuing  the  dcposlte  in  the  hank,  289 ;  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House,  CC9. 
Pratdential  election  of  1824.— The  candidates,  44 ;  how 
brought  forward,  44 ;   nnml>er  of  electoral  votes,  44 ; 
vote  for  each,  44 ;  candidates  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
49;  vote,  45. 
In  tie  JIou»e.—The  theory  and  practical  working  of 
'    the  constitution  In  tho  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  46 ;  first  election  In  the  Ilonse  that  of  Joffer- 
lonsnd  Burr,  46;  ballotlngs,  47 ;  effect  on  tho  constltn- 
tIon,47;  second  election  In  the  Honse  that  of  1824,  47; 
proceedings,  47 ;  tho  democratic  principle  finally  vlcto- 
rloo%  4T;  conduct  of  certain  indlvldnals,  48 ;  Clay  ex- 
presses to  Benton  his  intention  to  vote  for  Adams  be- 
fcie  the  election.  48;  letter  of  Clay  to  Benton,  48;  evt- 


denees  of  Clay's  deelaration,  48 ;  this  election  put  an  end 
to  caucus  nominations  by  members  of  Congress,  49;  • 
•  different  mode  of  concentrating  pnbllo  opinion  adopted 
49 ;  its  degeneration,  49 ;  an  anomalous  body  whew  th« 
election  is  now  virtually  made,  49;  thto  destructive  M 
the  righte  and  sovereignty  of  the  people,  49 ;  the  rema* 
dy,49. 
PreHdmUal  election  0/1828.— The  candidates.  111 ;  result 
111;  vote  of  the  ft'ee  Stetes  for  the  skve-holdlng  eaodt 
dates.  111 ;  election  pf  Jackson  a  triumph  of  democratlf 
principle,  111;  errors  of  Mons.  de  TocqucviUe,  119; 
charge  of  violent  temper  against  Jackson,  112;  "medi- 
ocre talent  and  no  capacity  to  govern,"  112;  "opposed 
by  a  majority  of  enlightened  classes,"  118 ;  "raised  to 
the  Presidency  solely  by  the  recollection  of  the  victory 
ofNew  Orleans,"  118.   See  page  isa. 

PreHdenMal  ejection  </ 1886.— The  candidate*,  688 ; 
Vice-President  elected  by  the  Senate,  688;  details, 
688,684. 
Pbistok,  William  a,  on  French  aOUrs.  694. 
Protection  to  American  Industry,  origin  of  the  question,  8. 
Protective  Syttem.— The  periodica]  season  for  its  disoussioa, 
265 ;  the  session  most  prolific  of  party  topics  and  party 
contests  of  any  ever  known,  266;  the  reason,  266;  th* 
subjects,  266;  the  bank  and  tariff  two  leading  meas- 
ures, 266 ;  proposal  of  the  President's  message,  266 ;  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Clay,  266;  the  seven  years  before  the 
Tariff  and  the  seven  years  after,  266 ;  the  one,  calamity ; 
the  other,  prosperity,  266;  remarks,  866;  the  seven 
years  of  calamity  immediately  followed  the  estebllsh- 
ment  of  the  bank,  266 ;  protection  an  Incident  before 
1816,  afterwards  an  object,  267;  origin  and  progress  of 
the  protective  policy,  267. 

"  It  began  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789.  The  second  act 
on  the  statute  book,  267 ;  prosperity  consequent  on  the 
French  revolution,  267 ;  stete  of  things  after  the  peace 
in  1815,267;  snbject  again  brought  up  in  1820,  267; 
summary  of  the  policy,"  267. 

Other  speakers- in  flivor  of  the  policy,  268;  those 
against  it,  268;  bearing  of  the  question  on  the  harmony 
and  the  stobUlty  of  the  Union,  268. 

A  crisis  arrived,  268 ;  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  South, 
268;  objects  of  the  Revolution,  268;  manubcturera 
should  be  supported  incidentally,  263. 

"This  system  an  overruling  necessity,  269 ;  the  dan- 
ger to  its  existence  lies  in  the  abandonment,  and  not  In 
tho  continuance  of  tho  American  system,  269;  great 
excitement  in  Snuth  Carolina,  26$;  the  Union  necessary 
to  the  whole  nnd  to  all  Its  parts,  269 ;  the  majority  most 
govern,  269 ;  can  it  be  believed  that  two-thirds  of  tho 
people  would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their  prosperity  ?" 
269. 

An  appalling  picture  dissolution  of  tho  Union  present- 
ed on  either  hand,  270;  former  designs  of  bringing  Jack- 
son forward  for  the  Presidency,  270;  views  entertelnod 
in  South  Carolina,  270;  views  of  the  Democratic  party^ 
270;  "cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any 
portion  of  tho  American  people,  270;  what  Is  the  cause 
of  Bonthern  distress?  271:  other  causes  which  exist," 
271;  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  tho  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  Southern  decadence,  271 ;  expor- 
tetlon  of  American  mannftetures,  272 ;  this  bet  urged 
to  show  tho  excellence  of  American  fabrics,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  protection,  S72 ;  also  urged  to  show 
their  independence  of  protection,  272 ;  "American  cot- 
tons now  traverse  the  one-half  of  the  circnmferepce  of 
the  globe,  272;  effect  of  these  duties  to  create  monopo- 
lies at  home,  272 ;  the  Custom  Ilonse  returns,"  272 ;  the 
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praqierity  •ttribntod  to  the  Tarilb  of  18M  and  1838, 
STS;  real  e«uM  of  the  revived  pKMperltjr,  878;  reuukrka, 
ST8;  Clay'*  remarks  on  hla  own  fUltng  powen  and  adf 
v,aneed  age,  8T8 ;  eompliments  on  bis  remarks,  873 ;  spar- 
ring between  Oen.  Smith  and  Mr,  Clay  on  the  age  of 
the  latter,  878, 874;  the  serlonsness  of  Sontfaem  resist- 
ance to  the  Tariff,  874;  an  appeal  to  all  to  meet  the 
South  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  274. 
PmUH  of  Oea  Jackson  on  the  voto  of  censure  In  the  Sen- 
ate, 480. 
fuWe  diitrtM.—Tftom  the  moment  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  the  plan  of  the  bank  was  to  force  tbolr  return, 
and  with  It  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  by  operating  on 
the  bnslness  of  the  country  and  the  alarms  of  the  peo- 
ple, 415;  coQrsetobeparBned,415;  first  step  to  get  up 
distress  meetings,  41S;  memorial  sent  to  Congress,  4U; 
speeches  on  tholrpresentatioc,415;  remarks  of  Mr,  Ty- 
ler on  presenting  a  memorial  from  Virginia,  410 ;  do.  of 
Mr.  Bobbins  on  presenting  a  memorial,  416 ;  do.  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  presenting  a  memorial,  417, 418, 419;  do.  of 
Mr.  Southard  on  presenting  a  memorial,  417;  do.  of  Mr. 
CUy  on  presenting  a  memorial,  418 ;  do.  of  Mr.  Kent  on 
presenting  a  memorial,  418;  Clay's  apostrophe  to  the 
Vice  President,  charging  him  with  a  message  of  prayer 
and  supplication  to  the  President,  420;  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident takes  a  pinch  of  Hr.  Clay's  snull^  420 ;  resolution 
of  a  public  meeting  relative  to  the  message  to  bo  con- 
veyed by  the  Vice  President,  420. 

All  this  is  a  repetition  of  what  was  heard  in  1811, 431 ; 
extracts  from  Debates  of  Congress,  431;  the  two  dis- 
tresses proved  the  same  thing,  431 ;  agitation  and  com- 
motion in  the  large  cities,  421 ;  gaining  a  municipal 
election  In  New  Turk,  421 ;  extracts  relative  to  every- 
day occurrences,  421;  amounts  of  money  expended, 
422. 
Boport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Fl- 

<Ilanoo^  408;  call  ma<lo  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  463; 
showed  an  increase  In  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  in- 
stead of  a  decline,  462 :  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  463 ;  the  distress  confined  to  the  victims 
of  the  Bank,  or  fictitious  and  artificial,  463;  attempt  to 

.  quietly  put  the  report  aside,  463 ;  preparation  made  to 
defeat  this  move,  463;  the  entire  reading  demanded, 
463;  speech  of  Mr.  Benton  on  Its  conclnslon,  462;  the 
speech,  462;  "assertions  and  predictions  under  which 
the  coll  had  been  nude,  462 ;  a  report  to  make  the  pa- 
triot's heart  rejoice,  468 ;  it  bad  been  called  tat  to  be  given 
to  the  people,  and  the  people  should  have  it,  408 ;  the 
statements  of  the  report  examined,  468 ;  evidence  of 
commercial  prosperity,  404 ;  increased  imports,  increased 
•hipping,  increased  soles  of  public  lands,  4M ;  it  has  been 
said  that  trade  is  paralyzed,  469 ;  the  odium  of  all  the 
distress  foils  on  the  bank,  465;  the  prosperity  of  tho 
country,  466;  recapitulation  of  the  evidences,  467;  the 
alarm  is  over,  the  people  are  tired  of  it,  407;  the  spectre 
of  di6trees  could  never  be  made  to  cross  the  Mississippi, 
467;  the  bank  is  now  a  nuisance,"  468;  report  laid  on 
the  table  and  printed,  409.  8e»  Tariff, 
'ublto  land  l)gbtori.—Tho  credit  systom  then  prevailed, 
11 ;  debt  for  lands  sold  to  the  Qovernment,  12 ;  situation 
of  tho  public  land  debtors,  12;  systom  on  which  the 
lands  were  sold,  12 ;  subject  referred  to  in  the  President's 
messaicc,  12;  the  measure  of  rcli«f  devised,  13;  the  cosh 
system  and  reduced  price  adopted,  12';  the  pre-emption 
right  introduced,  12;  opposed,  12;  carried,  13;  the 
graduation  principle  pressed,  13. 
I^lio  /an(f«.— Burke's  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands 
prusontod  In  tho  British  House  of  Commons,  103;  Its 

.  apiiUcatlun  to  this  country,  108 ;  his  remarks,  103 ;  sales 


of  land  by  a  government  to  Its  eitixens  a  falsa  poUey 
108;  movements  to  obtain  a  graduation  of  price,  108 
recommendation  of  Jackson's  message,  108;  the  reveau 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  a  trifle  compared  with  tho 
revenue  derivable  from  the  same  lands  through  settle. 
ment  and  cultivation,  108;  sale  of  land  brings  no  popg. 
lation,  cultivation  produces  population,  108;  remarks  la 
ihvor  of  donation  of  lands,  108;  example  of  the  Atlastlo 
States  in  favor  of  donations,  104;  remarks  against  tb« 
reservation  of  saline  and  mineral  lands,  104;  these  lam]] 
sold  In  Missouri,  105;  system  of  renting  mines  abolUhed, 
105 ;  case  of  "  Oranny  'White,"  105 ;  the  example  of  tu 
nations  in  favor  of  giving  land,  106 ;  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Persia  In  1S28, 106 ;  Western  States  sneTorors  b; 
this  land  policy,  106 ;  change  in  public  sentiment,  lOT. 

A  proposition  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limit- 
ing the  sales  uf  land  to  those  In  market— to  suspcnil  the 
surveys,  Ac,  180 ;  "a  proposition  that  would  chock  onl- 
gratlon  to  tho  new  States  of  the  West,  180 ;  limit  settle- 
ments, 180 ;  deliver  up  hkrge  portions  to  the  dominion  o( 
wild  beasts,  181 ;  remove  the  land  records,  181 ;  neroi 
right  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  doing  wrong,  181 ; 
Inquiry  is  to  do  wrong,"  181 ;  charge  upon  the  East  of 
Intending  to  check  the  growth  of  the  West,  182;  history 
of  the  first  ordinance  for  the  sale  and  survey,  132;  to 
make  clean  work  Is  like  requiring  your  guest  to  eat  all 
the  bones  before  he  should  have  moremeat,  182;  tho 
propriety  of  selling  at  auction  prices  and  at  an  arbitrary 
minimum  for  all  qualities,  188;  systom  adopted  by  all 
nations,  138;  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies  fostered 
under  a  very  different  system,  188;  Indefinite  postpone- 
ment moved,  188. 

DMribution  to  M«  i8(a<M.— ^lU  to  reduce  tho  price 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  875;  pre-emption  established, 
275;  plan  to  distribute  the  proceeds  reported,  275 ;  re- 
port, 27fi;  "Inexpedient  to  reduce  the  price,  or  to  cede 
tho  lands  to  the  States,  276;  sound  policy  enjoins  the 
preser'ation  of  the  existing  system,  875;  governments 
no  more  than  Individuals,  should  be  intoxicated  by  pros- 
perity, 875;  should  husband  their  resources,  276;  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  States,  276;  > 
bill  for  this  purpose  reported,"  87& 

Impropriety  of  originating  such  •  bill  In  a  Commltteo 
of  Manufitotures,  876;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  370;  a  counter  report,  876;  "this  view 
fundamentally  erroneous,  276 ;  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
fitctores  regard  tho  Federal  domain  merely  as  an  object 
of  revenue,  876;  quotation  ttom  the  speech  of  Bnrke, 
276;  these  sentlmente  the  Inspiration  of  political  wis- 
dom, 877;  expectations  from  the  public  lands,  277;  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  of  near  fifty  years,  277 ;  the  bill  to 
divide  the  proceeds  Is  wholly  inadmissible  in  prlnci|>!e 
and  erroneoua  In  its  details,  277 ;  it  proposes  to  chanpi 
it^uriously  and  fatally  for  the  new  States  tne  character 
of  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject, 277 ;  its  effects,  877 ;  the  detaiUi  of  the  bill  are  preg- 
nant with  iqjustice  and  unsound  policy,  278;  it  make) 
no  distinction  between  those  States  which  did  or  did  not 
make  cessions  of  their  vacant  land  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 27S ;  it  proposes  benefits  to  some  States  whlcb 
they  cannot  receive  without  dishonor  nor  refuse  with' 
out  pecuniary  prejudice,  278 ;  theso  lands  were  granted 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  273;  other 
objections,  278;  postponed  in  the  House,  279. 

ItMHbiUion  of  procetdi.—B\\l  renewed,  86!;  ar' 
guments  in  its  favor,  862;  provisions  of  the  bill,86i: 
advantages  of  settling  the  question  and  disposing  of  tht 
public  lands,  SO.! ;  revenue  from  sales  considered,  863, 

A  measure  dangerous  In  itself  and  unconatitatlonil, 
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ndlvlduals,  should  be  intoxicated  by  pros- 
lonld  husband  their  resources,  276;  the 

idd  the  proceeds  among  the  States,  216;  i 

■pose  reported,"  276. 

1  of  originating  such  •  bill  In  a  Oomraltteo 
es,  876-  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
276;  a  counter  report,  270;  "this  view 
erroneous,  276 ;  the  Committee  on  Manii- 

i  the  Federal  domain  merely  as  an  object 
[e;  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Burke, 
WmenU  the  inspiration  of  political  wU- 
tctatlons  ftoxa  the  public  lands,  217 ;  re- 
friment  of  near  fifty  years,  277;  the  bill  to 
ijcods  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  prlnciiJi 
fin  its  details,  277 ;  It  proposes  to  chanp 
L  fatally  for  the  new  BUtes  tne  character 
[n  to  the  Federal  Government  on  tlils  sub- 
ffects,  277 ;  the  details  of  the  bill  are  png- 
istlce  and  unsound  policy,  2T8;  It  mate) 
between  those  States  which  did  or  did  not 
of  their  vacant  land  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
it  proposes  benefits  to  some  BUtes  whlck 
icclve  without  dishonor  nor  refuse  itiH- 
prejudice,  278;  these  lands  were  giantjd 
.U  of  the  Eovolntlonary  War,278;othH 
-  postponed  In  the  House,  279. 
»  of  procttd».-Bai  renewed,  8M; « 
Is  favor.  862;  provisions  of  the  bill,  fc. 
settling  the  question  «.d  •"•P"""/"'''' 
lea-  revenue  ttom  sales  considered,  m 
PJ^rous  m  luelf  and  unconstltntlo.^ 


864;  bill  passed  the  Senate,  864;  passed  in  the  Honse 
with  amendments,  864;  Senate  concur  on  the  last  night 
of  the  session,  864;  retained  by  the  President,  864:  rea- 
sons, 864;  denunciations  of  the  Press,  866;  next  session 
bill  returned  with  objections,  866;  "first  principles  of 
the  whole  subject,  866;  the  practice  of  the  Qovemment, 
868;  an  entire  subversion  of  one  of  the  compacts  by 
which  the  United  States  became  possessed  of  the  West- 
em  domain,  866 ;  these  annlent  compacts  are  Invaluable 
monuments  of  an  age  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  866; 
other  principles  Inserted  in  the  bill,  866;  the  object  to 
create  a  surplus  A>r  distribution,  867;  a  more  direct  road 
to  consolidation  cannot  be  devised,  867 ;  difficult  to  pei- 
celvewhat  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  States,  868; 
the  true  policy  Is  that  the  public  htnds  shall  cease  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  863 ;  state- 
ment of  revenues  derived  tiom  the  public  Umds,"  868; 
remarks  on  this  veto  message,  869. 


R 


Bakdolph,  John,  Bepresentatlve  from  Virginia,  T;  opposes 
Clay  on  the  Missouri  question,  10 ;  decease  ol^  478 ;  plane 
of  his  death,  473;  bis  career,  478;  how  he  should  be 
Judged,  478 ;  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  perfect  health,  478 ; 
insanity  at  periods,  478;  conversation  on  that  point, 
474;  bis  parliamentary  life,  474;  friendship  with  Macon, 
474;  disposition,  474 ;  feelings  on  slavery,  474;  a«  a  duel- 
list, 478;  religious  sentiment,  476, 
Ml^f,  Mr.  Webtter't  plan  o/— Senev-al  of  the  eharter  of 
the  bank  for  six  years,  488 ;  '.o  give  up  the  exclusivo  or 
monopoly  i'eatnro,  488;  farther  partlcula'S,  488;  leave 
asked  to  bring  In  the  bill,  488;  opposition  from  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  483;  reasons  for  Calhoun's  position,  484;  his 
'  object  to  "unbank  the  banks,"  484;  remarks,  484;  ulti- 
mate object  to  arrive  at  a  motalllo  currency,  436 ;  this  an 
object  of  the  administration,  488;  conversations  among 
Senators,  486 ;  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  laid  on 
the  table,  485 ;  excuse  for  this  movement,  486. 

No  previous  opportunity  to  show  the  people  the  kind 
of  currency  they  were  entitled  to  possess,  436;  the  Oov- 
rrninent  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Oovemment, 
4^6;  evidences  on  this  point,  487,488;  the  quantity  if 
specie  derivable  from  foreign  commerce,  added  to  tho 
quantity  of  gold  derivable  fhim  our  mines,  were  Itally 
Buflicient  to  ftarnlsh  the  people  with  an  abuHdant  cir- 
culation of  gold  and  sliver,  483, 439 ;  the  value  now  sot 
upon  gold  Is  unjust  and  erroneous,  440;  these  laws  have 
expelled  it  from  circulation,  440 ;  nature  and  effects  of 
this  false  valuation,  441,  442,  448;  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  constitution  that  foreign  coins  should  pass  cur- 
rently OS  money,  and  at  their  fliU  value,  within  the 
United  States,  444;  the  plan  presented  for  the  support 
of  public  credit  In  1791,  446 ;  four  points  presented,  446; 
facts,  445;  li^urles  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign coins,  446 ;  what  reason  can  now  ba  given  for  not 
preventing  It?  447 ;  a  review  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  statute  currency  of  the  United  States,  448;  three 
distinct  objections  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a 
regulator  of  the  currency,  440 ;  a  power  that  belongs  to 
the  Qovcrnmont,  449;  It  cannot  be  delegated,  440;  it 
ought  not  to  bo  delegated  to  any  bank,  460 ;  differs  fhira 
Mr.  Calhoun  In  the  capacity  of  tho  bank  to  supply  a 
Koneral  currency,  451,462;  circulation  of  tho  bank  In 
.833, 453 ;  objections  to  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
present  bank,  454;  tho  conduct  of  the  present  bank, 
4M ;  that  of  the  first  bank,  455 ;  tho  spirit  which  seems 
to  have  broken  out  against  tho  State  banks  deprecated. 


4B0;  a  small  pqMr  eIranUtton  onepf  the  greatest  grier* 
apiesthat  can  affliet  a  community,  46T;  restoration  ot 
tne  gold  currency  has  great  influence  In  putting  do«-a 
a  small  note  clrcnUtlon,  488.   Set  PuMio  JHttrtf*. 

Semotalt/rom  Qi^tos.— Error  of  De  Tooqnevllle,  160;  hla 
slAtement,  169;  cose  of  Adrais'  admlnUtraUon,  160; 
no  distinct  party  llnfs,  189;  no  case  presented  to  him 
for  political  removal,  160 ;  so  iu  the  qaln  with  Jaokaon, 
160;  extent  of  removals  by  Urn,  160;  bis  elaotlon  • 
change  of  parties,  160;  he  followed  the  example  of  Jef 
ferson,  160;  the  cironmstanees  of  Jefferson,  160;  the  tarn 
years'  limitation  law  not  then  In  force,  161 ;  (hndamental 
principle,  161 ;  hla  letter  to  Monroe,  161 ;  do.  to  Oct- 
emor  OUes  on  removals,  161 ;  do,  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  161 ; 
do.  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  161 ;  Jefferson's  law  of  lemovals,  161 ; 
said  he  had  never  done  Jostlce  to  his  own  party  in  this 
respect,  162;  clamor  against  Jackson,  162;  the  prootioa 
of  removala  fbr  opinion'  sake  becoming  too  common,  162 ; 
description  of  Macaulay,  162;  the  evil  become  worse 
since  the  time  of  De  Tooquevllle,  162;  on  evil  in  onr 
country,  162;  Jefferson's  rule  affords  the  remedy,  162; 
remarks  upon  it,  168. 

Report  of  Oovemment  Bank  Dlreotors,  874. 

BttohMoM  of  Webster  relative  to  the  Compromise,  81T; 
relative  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  dco,  894, 893. 

BuxA,  JouN,  Bepresentatlve  fh>m  Tennessee,  T, 

lUverd  and  /Tar&ors.— Internal  Improvement  oi^  bow  based, 
4;  how  restricted,  4. 

BivBS,  WiLUAX  C,  on  the  meaning  of  the  Virginia  resolo* 
tlons,  887 ;  on  the  independence  of  Texas,  668. 

BoaiHTi,  JoNATBAN,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise^ 
8. 

BoBEBTSON,  Obobob,  Bepresentatlve  ttom  Kentucky,  T, 

KowAK,  JouN,  on  revision  of  the  tariff,  96. 

Botu,  BionABD,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  66;  segotiatet 
for  Joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  100. 


Salt  Tarn,  repeal  tif.—Tb\»  tax  an  odious  measure,  148; 
fluctuations  In  the  tax,  148;  efforts  ty  repeal  it,  148; 
"the  English  salt  tax  and  manner  of  Its  repeal,  144;  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  tax,  144;  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  taxation,  144;  the  distribution  of  this  tax 
oa  different  sections  of  tho  Union,  144;  the  Northwest, 
144;  the  South,  146;  the  West,  145;  provision  curer* 
and  exporters  were  entitled  to  the  same  bounty  and  al- 
lowance with  exporters  of  fish,  146;  the  provision  trade 
of  the  West,  146 ;  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty  the  greatest 
favor  to  this  trade,  146;  the  domestic  manufacture  baa 
enjoyed  all  possible  protection,  146 ;  time  enough  been 
had  for  tho  trial,  146 ;  the  American  system  without  a 
gross  departure  from  its  principles  could  not  cover  thU 
duty  any  longer,  146;  every  argument  that  could  bo 
nsed  here  had  been  used  in  England  In  vain,  147 ;  tha 
petition  of  tho  British  manufltcturers,  147 ;  effect  of  an 
era  of  free  trade  In  salt,"  147. 

This  tax  a  curse,  154;  a  mystery  in  salt,  164;  bill  to 
abolish  offered,  165;  the  fisheries,  155;  "tho  tax  on 
alum  salt,  tho  foundation  of  all  these  bounties,  155 ;  dif- 
ferent acts  of  Congress  recited,  165,  166 ;  rcssons  for 
abolishing  the  duty  on  alum  salt,  156 ;  an  article  of  In- 
dispensable necessity  to  the  provision  trade  of  the 
United  States,  166;  no  salt  of  the  kind  mode  in  the 
United  States,  166 ;  the  duty  enormous  and  quadruples 
the  price,  156 ;  It  hi  unequal  in  its  operation,  156 ;  moana 
of  drawing  on  undue  amount  of  money  fkom  tho  publlo 
treasury,  167 ;  a  practical  violation  of  one  of  the  matt 


( 


nil 
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•qoltabl*  eUoiw  in  th*  OmuUtatlon  of  tha  Uiiltad 
BUtot,  IBT ;  it  now  tmU  on  »  ftli*  bull,  UT ;  Its  npe*! 
will  not  nutertallj  dlmlnlJi  the  raTenne  nor  deUy  the 
extingoUbment  of  the  pnhUe  debt,  UT ;  It  belong!  to  en 
nnhippjr  period  In  the  history  of  the  gOTemment,"  15T. 
Amount  peld  by  it  into  the  treaenry,  T14 ;  qnantlty 
imported,  n4;  ita  Import  ttom  England,  TIB;  eifeet  of 
the  tax,  716;  Its  dlreet  iqjaries,  TIC;  the  burdens  ap- 
pear in  tha  most  odioua- light,  TU;  testimony  of  Dr. 
Tonng,  TIT. 

Bahtobd,  Natbax,  Senator  ttom  New  York,  T;  candidate 
for  Tloe  Presidency  in  1SS4, 4S, 

Boon,  Joait,  Delegate  bom  Missouri,  8 ;  presents  the  appU- 
eatton  of  Missouri  for  admission  into  Uia  Union,  9. 

BeeU  </  Ootontl  Anton,  origin  of  it,  TT. 

Stetuion  of  a  State— origin  of  the  doctrine,  4 ;  Senate  in 
fitTor,  84 ;  do.  against,  84. 

BnoiAHT,  JoHK,  Bepresentatire  from  Pennsylvania,  7;  on 
the  oommittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  appUeation  of 
Missouri,  9;  nominated  minister  to  Panama,  M;  renom- 
inated fbr  the  Vice  Presidency,  283 ;  candidate  fur  the 
Vice  Presidency,  282. 

BiTiXR,  Ambbosb  U.,  on  the  cession  of  tha  public  lands,  TOO. 

Shaw,  H.,  Bepresentative  ttom  Massachusetts,  9 ;  votes  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri,  9 :  coadjutor  with  Clay  on 
the  Missouri  question,  10. 

Sierra  Leant,  origin  of  the  colony  of,  881 

Biunn,  Natbahul,  Bepresentative  ttom  Massachusetts, 
T.         ■ 

State*  deported,  BrUieh  Indemniiy  />r.— Controveiay  re- 
specting slaves  carried  off  in  the  war  of  1813  concluded 
in  182T,  88;  similar  controversy  under  the  treaty  of 
1TS8, 68 ;  origin  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  88 ;  subject 
referred  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  88;  arbitrament 
disputed,  88 ;  payment  made,  88 ;  statement  of  the  case, 
88;  the  reference,  89 ;  views,  89;  the  third  treaty,  89; 
the  payment,  90;  the  example,  90;  question  of  restitu- 
tion arising  under  the  Bevolutionary  war,  90;  number 
carried  off,  90;  the  commissioners  at  Qhent,  91 ;  French 
spoliation  claim,  91;  contrast  with  the  claim  for  de- 
ported slaves,  91 ;  proof  Ibut  Northom  men  will  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  South,  91. 

Shuery,  tiffliot  of  iu  eieietenee  or  non-osMence  on  diftrent 
iSea<M.—"  The  ghost  of  the  Missouri  question,  186;  the 
line  drawn  between  the  ttee  State  of  Ohio  and  the  slave 
State  of  Kentucky,  186;  views  of  leading  men  North 
and  South  indisputably  the  same  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  government,  186;  tfie  sublime  morality  of  those 
who  cannot  boar  the  abstract  contemplation  of  slavery  a 
thousand  miles  off,  186 ;  the  morality  of  the  primitive 
Christians,"  186 ;  conduct  of  the  Free  States  at  the  first 
introduction  of  the  slavery  topic  into  Congress,  187; 
farther  remarlcs,  183. 

Vaterif  in  the  Dittnjt  qf  Columbia,  AhoUtion  o/— Memo- 
rial of  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  676;  source 
whence  the  memorial  emanated,  676;  previous  proceed- 
ings on  these  memorials,  676;  motion  to  reject  when 
presented  for  reception,  676 ;  this  point  the  origin  of  u 
long  and  acrimonious  war  iu  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, 676 ;  reception  and  condemnation  would  quiet  the 
question,  676;  moved  to  postpone,  677;  remarks  of 
Senator  Benton,  677 ;  "  character  of  the  petitioners,  677 ; 
the  abolitionists,  6TT ;  publications  and  prints,  677 ;  in- 
tended to  inflame  the  passions  of  slaves,  677;  cause  of 
the  massacre  of  San  Domingo,  677 ;  course  of  the  French 
society,  678;  the  conspiracy  in  Louisiana,  678;  these 
■oeieties  had  already  perpetrated  more  mischief  than 
the  Joint  remainder  of  all  their  lives  spent  In  prayers  of 
•ontritlon  and  works  of  retribution,  could  ever  atone 


lbr,5T8;  tha  eondnet  of  tha  giaat  body  of  th«  paopla  l» 
the  free  Statea,  6T9;  object  Is  to  glva  that  vote  which 
will  have  tha  greatest  effect  in  putting  down  theeeto- 
det  aa,  6T9;  past  action  of  the  Senate,"  6T9. 

Slavery  agitation.— T\m»  of  ita  riae,  6;  nneeasing  efforts  to 
alum  the  Bonui  by  impntatlona  against  the  North,  of 
unconstitutional  designs  on  tha  subject  of  sUvery,  idt- 
letterof  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Clay,  609;  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Coles,  609;  nulliflcation  in  a  new  disguise,  609; 
publications  to  aUrm  the  South,  610 ;  the  "  Crisis,"  tlO; 
the  subject  of  a  Southern  Convention,  610;  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  610;  petitions  for  the  abolt'jn  of 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  611 ;  Calhoun's  re- 
marks, 611 ;  extreme  ground  taken,  611 ;  his  doctrine, 
611 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Morris,  618;  Bedford  Brown  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Cidhoun,  613 ;  King  charges  upon  the  remarks  of 
Calhoun  the  affect  of  increasing  the  slavery  agitatioi, 
618;  Calhoun,  in  reply,  charges  that  any  other  conns 
will  divide  and  distract  the^outb,  614;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Utll  relative  to  the  views  of  Northern  States,  614;  peti- 
tions in  the   House,  615;  remarks  of  Mr.  FrankUs 
Pierce,  615;  course  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  618; 
the  Herald  of  Freedom  newspaper,  616;  Calhoun  sendi 
a  paper  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read,  containing  an  at- 
tack upon  a  member  of  the  other  House,  616;  apology 
by  the  presiding  offloer  for  permitting  it  to  be  read, 
616;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  at  the  request,  and  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Pierce,  61T ;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn involved  him  in  the  solecism  of  sending  forth  In-  ' 
cendlary  publications  through  the  action  of  the  Seaite, 
61T ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  this  point,  617 ;  remarks 
of  Mr.  King  on  the  strange  scene  of  Southern  Benston 
attacking  their  Northern  friends  becanse  they  defended 
the  South,  617 ;  increase  of  abolitionism  dented,  618; 
treatment  of  Oeorge  Thompson,  618;   fhrtbcr  state- 
ments, 619;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  619;  rcfUisl  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  reject  the  prayer 
of  petitioners,  619;  his  remarks,  619;  an  unjustifiable 
assumption,  620;  memorial  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
620 ;  ftirther  remarks,  630. 

Action  of  the  House  on  abolition  petitions,  A31 ;  reso- 
lution presented  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  631 ;  votes,  621 ;  com- 
mittee ordered  and  report,  621;  report  adopted,  631; 
remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  reception  of  these 
petitions,  622 ;  action  of  early  Congresses  on  this  bdIi- 
Ject,  628;  Madison  on  abolition  petitions,  628;  hit  con- 
sistent course,  628 ;  South,  the  point  of  danger  Ihim 
slavery  agitation,  628, 

Sloan,  Jour,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  T. 

Smith,  Bxbnabd,  Bepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  9;  votes 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  9. 

Smith,  S amdxl,  Bepresentative  from  Maryland,  7 ;  on  tbt 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of  Mis- 
souri, 9;  for  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  216;  on 
the  British  West  India  Trade,  125;  on  the  expenses  of 
government,  280;  on  the  protective  policy,  268;  ontbs 
compromise  tariff  bill,  815, 837. 

Smith,  William,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  7;  Judge,  7; 
votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8;  moves  te 
be  excused  from  voting  on  the  measure  for  the  n 
lief  of  public  land  debtors,  as  he  was  one,  12;  ezciss 
refiised,  12. 

Smtthi,  Alxxahdib,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  T. 

SonBABD,  Samubl  L.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  T;  Sccrs- 
tary  of  the  Navy,  66;  on  the  Expunging  resolution,  S2S; 
on  the  independence  of  Texas,  669. 

Sjpeakere  In  the  House  in  fbvor  of  protection,  &i ;  dittt 
against,  88. 

4mo<«  Circular,— Ita  issue  marked  the  flmmesa,  fbreitfli; 
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tofthegmtbodyo»th.p^pU»i 

;  object  to  to  g»T.ttotTOto  which 

Ut  effort  to  pntttagdown  theeeto- 

tionoftheBen»te,"6T». 

ne  of  lt« rt»,  6;  wiceMlng  effort,  to 

rimput.ttoiia««to.tt]ieNortMf 

„,gMOiithe.ubJertof.UTery,««»; 

nnlUfloatJon  to»  new  dl»gul»^6W, 
™tte8o«th,«10;th."Crl.lN««0; 
nthem  Conyentlon,  610;  the  conduel 
810;  potWons  tor  the  rtoU  )n  ol 

;riot  of  ooiumbtm  «u ;  oja^of  • " 

,m,  ground  ti*en.«ll;U.doctrt><«. 
Morri^618;B#dlbrd  Brown  in  reply 

19  •  King  charges  upon  the  remarks  of 
A  of  taore«tag  the  davery  agltoUon, 
reply.  ohMge.  that  any  other  coum 
^.t^tthe*outh,6U;  remark,  of  Mr. 
le  view,  of  Northern  BUte.,  614  •,  petl- 

c«  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  615, 
^dlnew.paper,616-,  Calhoun  «.Ba. 

*erk'.  doek  to  be  re«l,  containing  an  at- 
aberof  the  other  House,  616;  apology 
J  oioer  for  permitting  It  to  be  rejj^ 
?Mr.Benton.tthere<iue.t,«dn4. 

H.T«ft.  81T:  the  ataument  of  Mr.  tal- 
M^n tte«leol«n of  ending  fotthln. 

X.  through  the  action  of  the  8on.^, 
?MrBrnton  on  this  point,  617 ;  ^mark. 
,  the  .trange  wsene  of  Southern  Benston 

7- tac«MU»  of  abolWonUm  denied,  619, 
OeoTThompwn,  618;  farther  state- 
LmaA.  Of  Mr.  Web.ter,  619;  refusriot 
Ttfonthrmotlon  to  reject  the  p»y« 
619ThT.  remarks  619 ;  an  unJusUflsWe 
Memorial  of  the  Boclety  of  Friends 

rH"^*'r»boUUonpetltlonM21,re«. 
db7Sr.Plnkney,621;.otes,621;.om. 
and  report,  681;  report  adopted,  6J1. 
To.  Adam»  on  the  reception  othes^ 
wtionofearlyCongreMesonttosub. 
ul^n^  abolition  petitions,  628;  hU  co- 
Ill^"  Bouth.  the  point  of  danger  from 

lon,6ja.  , 

irewntatlve  firom  Ohio, .. 
^presentatlve  from  New  Jersey,  9 ;  TOW 
ilonofMlMOurl,9. 

epresenutlve  f^om  Maryland,   ;"^^ 
whom  wa.  referred  the  appllcaUo"  of  Ml^ 
^Mnx^  Minister  to  England,  216; «» 
^^t  ml  Trade,  125 ;  on  the  expend. 
SS-ontheproUctive  policy, 268;  oath. 

iSrmEtUCarol.n.T;.d.,. 

,e  Missouri  Compromise,  8;  J"'^^ 
.„m  voting  on  the  measure  fo  the  « 
landdebtor^a«howa.one,12.e«w 

Lnn,  Representative  from  Vlrginlj,  7_ 
RVscnator  ftomNew  Jersey, .   Sc* 
I'vy. »;  on  the  Expunging  rosolutlomSSS, 
Ipendence  of  Texas,  669. 
■    House  in  tovor  of  protection,  U,m 

Lit.  IHU.  mxtti  the  flmne*.  t>r^ 


tai  deeWon  of  Oeneral  JaokMn,  6T6 ;  It.  purport,  676 ; 
extent  of  the  land  ule.,  677 ;  remark,  on  the  evU  whlcli 
required  the  ipecte  circular,  677 ;  benefit,  of  .nppres.- 
ing  it,  677 ;  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  paper 
enrreney,  678;  bill  which  wa.  the  bad.  of  the  remark, 
rejected,  678;  President  deeldet'  lo  lune  the  order,  678. 
Besolutlou  to  reulnd  the  Trei  p ury  Circular  offered, 
694;  remark,  of  Senator  Kwlnir.  '•v4;  origin  of  the  order, 
695;  It.  legality,  695  ;  .'eniu^cs  of  Senator  Benton,  695; 
a  little  I  anlc  695 ;  lotto '  of  Mr.  BIddle,  696 ;  Clay's  .peeoh 
at  Lexl.'igton,  696;  illegality  of  the  treasury  order 
examined,  696;  ti-d  new  dlstrcM,'  697;  Mr.  Blddle's 
dcHrlptlon  c'  <%  697 ;  movement  to  produce  a  general 
anspenslon  of  specie  payments,  697;  remark,  of  Senator 
Benton,  697;  reply  of  Senator  Crittenden,  693;  ditto  of 
Senator  Webater,  699 ;  other  .poaken^  700;  subject  re- 
ferred, 700;  report,  700;  action  of  the  Senate,  700; 
cause  of  Mr.  Benton's  speech,  700;  hi.  speech  on  the 
proceedings,  701,703;  explosion  of  the  bonks  foretold, 
708;  reply  of  Senator  Walker  to  Benton,  7C8, 704;  Mr. 
Calhoun'.  reaMn  for  not  voting  on  the  reclslon  bill, 
706 ;  bill  paned  In  the  Senate,  706 ;  amendmant  of  the 
Hoose,  706 ;  lost,  706 ;  veto,  706. 

gnvimoH,  Andbxw,  chosen  Speaker,  131 ;  niooted  Speaker, 
209;  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  871. 

giou.,  HiMBT  B.,  Beprewntatlve  ftam  New  York,  T. 

Btou),  MoHTTOBT,  Senator  f^om  North  Carolina,  7;  Gov- 
ernor, 7;  vote,  for  the  Mlsraurl  CompromUe,  8. 

StOBT,  Jmbph,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  7. 

Suprmu  Court,  it.  Judge,  and  officer.,  781. 

Bwm,  BuMAmir,  oppoMs  the  odmlMlon  of  Arkansas,  627. 


TaKiT,  Ro«XB  B.,  Attorney  Oeneral,  181 ;  nomination  a. 
Beoietary  of  the  Treasury  Mnt  In  near  close  of  the 
wssion,  470;  immediately  rejected,  470;  realgns,  470; 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  781 ;  vote  in  the  Senate,  781. 
Tarif  and  Ameriean  Syttem. — Beginning  of  the  question, 
82;  protection  looked  for  among  the  incidental  powers 
82;  the  design  was  to  make  protection  the  object,  and 
revenue  the  incident,  83 ;  revision  of  the  tariff  pro- 
posed, 82 ;  public  distress  the  leading  ^rgnment  for  the 
new  tariff,  82 ;  remark,  of  Mr.  Clay,  83. 

"Public  distress  of  the  whole  country  the  most  promi- 
nent object  of  attention,  83 ;  ita  evidences,  33;  its  ex- 
tent, 83;  a  truthful  plnturi,*'  82. 

Other  speakers,  83,  the  distress  disputed,  88;  ita 
cause  the  paper  system,  83 ;  n^  necesiiity  for  protection, 
88;  Webster's  remarks,  88;  other  speakers  in  opp'^1- 
tlon,  83;  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  34 ;  closeness 
ofthevote,  84;  moved  to  refer  to  finance  committees 
In  the  Senate,  84 ;  lost,  84 ;  referred  to  commlttae  on 
manubcturcs,  84;  passed  the  Senate,  84;  Increase  of 
revenue  a  motive  with  some  friends  of  the  bill,  84; 
views  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  84 ;  position 
of  various  State,  on  the  bill,  84. 

Revision  o/— Date  of  a  serious  division  between  the 
North  and  South,  95 ;  the  work  of  politicians  and  mann- 
{wtarers,95;  productions  of  different  States  favored  by 
additional  duties  on  their  rival  Imports,  95 ;  remarks,  95 ; 
"In  vain  that  it  is  called  the  American  system,  95;  as  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  Qovornment,  tt  I.  to  b«  supported ; 
if  for  any  other  purpose,  It  is  to  be  reprobated,  95;  the 
surrender  of  individual  opinion  to  the  interest  of  the 
State,"  95;  the  bill  contained  a  vicious  principle,  95; 
the  tariff  an  issue  in  the  Presidcutial  contest,  96;  man- 
oHuitureTS  warned  not  to  mingle  their  intnresta  in  poli- 
ttoB,  96 ;  change  of  policy  to  the  New  England  States,  96 ; 


"die  held  back,  96 ;  denouneed,  96;  the  preMBt  mea*. 
ore  called  a  New  England  one,  96 ;  tone  of  tboM  who 
admlnlstared  the  Ooverument,"96;  the  queatton  now 
both  political  and  Mdlonal,  97;  the  duty  on  tndlgo,  97; 
remark,  on  the  motion,  97 ;  "hUtory  of  ita  producttoa, 
97;  reauns  for  encouraging  ita  home  production,  98; 
reason,  for  a  nnanlmou.  vote,  96 ;  burden.  impoMd  by 
every  tariff  on  Virginia  and  the  Carol  Inas,"  99 ;  '■object 
to  make  the  bill  oonslstont,  though  oppowid  to  the  prto- 
ciple,  99 ;  no  boon  asked  tor  the  South,  99 ;  eapaeity  ot 
the  country  to  produce  It,  100;"  motion  lost,  100;  • 
nominal  duty  imposed,  100;  thl.  regarded  a.  an  Inanlt 
by  the  South,  100;  Southern  view,  of  ilie  bUl,  100; 
wheme  of  thl.  Tariff;  where  conceived,  101;  the  bill* 
regular  appendage  of  presidential  elactloni^  101 ;  change 
between  the  prosperity  of  the  North  and  the  Couth, 
101;  cause  to  which  attributed,  101;  Ita  Justice,  101; 
feeling  of  the  mm  of  democratic  member.,  103. 

JteducUon  <^Du1it».—A.  certato  amount  rodneed  at 
the  prevlou.  sesdon,  808 ;  a  stop  In  the  right  direction, 
808;  further  reduction  expected,  808 ;  Yerplanck's  bill, 
808;  the  flnandd  history  of  tho  country  since  the  late 
war,  809 ;  a  satisfactory  statement,  809 ;  carrying  back  the 
protective  system  to  the  year  of  ita  oommenoement,  809 ; 
abundant  protection  to  red  manufacturers,  809 ;  bound 
to  be  satisbetory  to  the  South  Carolina  school,  809 ;  bill 
lingered  in  the  Uonn  under  totermlnab'e  debate,  on 
systems  and  theories,  809;  suddenly  knocked  over  by  a 
new  bill,  809 ;  moved  to  strike  out  dl  after  the  enacting 
clanw,  and  to  Inurt  a  new  bill,  called  the  compromise, 
809;  delay  asked  fbr  by  Northern  members,  810;  re- 
markiS  810;  "  one  short  hour  ago  collecting  our  paper, 
to  go  home,  810;  a  new  bill,  proposed,  and  the  cry  of 
'question 'raised, 810;  hasty  legislation  deprecated  In 
matter,  of  great  importance,  810;  thl.  matter  assume,  an 
Imposing  attitude,  810;  a  bill  io  tranquUllza  feelings, 
810;  It  is  sdd  the  next  Congress  will  be  hostile  to  the 
tariff,  811 ;  the  discontent  has  a  deeper  seat  than  the 
tariff,"  811 ;  the  seductive  and  treacherous  nature  of  com* 
promise  legislation,  811 ;  bill  passed  at  once,  811 ;  a  blU 
without  precedent  In  the  annals  of  leglsbtion,  813;  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  813 ;  the  degree  to  which  it  wiu  • 
compromise,  813;  list  of  the  voters,  813. 

Clay  ask.  leave  to  Introduce  a  bill  cdled  a  "  compro- 
■mise measure," 818;  remarks, 818;  "two  great  objecta 
in  view,  814 ;  the  first  object  look,  at  the  tariff,  813;  It 
stands  In  imminent  danger,  818;  It  must  ftll  at  the  next 
session,  818;  be  productive  of  calami  ton.  consequences, 
818;  uan  be  placed  on  a  better  foundation  now,  than 
at  the  next  session,  818 ;  the  majority  of  the  dominant 
party  is  adverse  to  the  tariff,  813 ;  the  flither  of  the  sys- 
tem charged  vlth  Ita  unnatural  abandonment,  818 ;  a 
wish  to  separate  it  from  politics,"  814 ;  the  principle  of 
the  bill  a  series  of  annual  reductions  cf  one-tenth  per 
cent,  &e.,  814 ;  other  features  of  the  bill,  814 ;  remark,  on 
the  number  of  year,  the  protective  policy  has  to  run, 
and  the  guaranties  for  ita  abandonment,  814;  a  stipula- 
tion to  continue  nine  years,  and  no  guarantee  for  ita 
abandonment,  814 ;  mord  guarantees,  814 ;  "  this  project 
has  not  the  elements  of  success,  815 ;  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  as  the  Senate  have  no  power  to  originate  a 
revenue  bill,  815;  after  they  are  defeated,  and  can  no 
longer  maintain  a  ooniiict,  they  come  to  make  the  best 
bargdn  they  can,  816 ;  the  tariff  is  In  Ita  last  gasp,  815 ; 
what  has  tho  tariff  led  us  to  dready  ?  815 ;  what  evi- 
dence that  the  manufhcturers  will  not  come  at  the  end 
of  tho  time,  and  ask  more  protection  than  ever,"  816 ;  "a 
measure  for  harmony,  816;  the  unhappy  division,  of 
North  and  South  attributable  to  this  bill,  816;  farther 
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nmarki,''  818;  UUUUtjr  of  polltled  optnloni,  816; 
OUjr'i  viewi,81t;  Oalhoan'i  views,  819 ;  Clay'*  deter- 
mlnatlon  nlatlre  to  »  reaction,  816;  manner  In  which 
the  bill  was  received  by  theftublio,  816 ;  Nllea'i  Begii- 
ter,  B16 ;  conclnaloni  of  the  manulhcturon,  816 ;  position 
of  Webster,  816;  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  816; 
"the  bill  a  well-understood  snrrendor  of  the  power  of 
discrimination,  or  a  stipulation  not  to  use  that  power 
I'or  a  certain  period,  81T ;  if  the  tarllT  is  in  danger,  it  is 
beoanse  the  p'  pie  will  not  sanction  it,  817;  resolutions 
relative  to  the  bill,"  817. 

Probable  reasons  for  Webster's  exolnslon  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  compromise  bill,  818;  coinoldnnce  of 
his  views  with  those  of  GencralJackson,  81S;  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  to  a  stable  condition  fhistrated  by  the 
compromise  bill,  818;  objections  urged  againstthe  bill, 
r>18;  attitude  of  South  Carolina  surmount* i  the  objec- 
tions, 819 ;  would  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  from 
her,  818 ;  House  bill  introduced  daring  the  discussion  on 
the  question  of  leave,  81V;  ditto  passed,  819;  share  of 
the  manufkctaring  states  In  this  compromise,  81l> ;  an 
Incident  showing  that  measures  may  be  passed  on  other 
reasons  than  tholr  merits,  819;  remarks,  819;  "an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  duties  in  a  bill  which  was 
to  rcdnce  dntiHS,  819 ;  two  or  three  little  factories  In 
Connecticut  must  be  protected,  819;  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  policy  of  the  bill,  81:0;  a  view  of  the 
elroumstances  which  had  attended  the  duties  on  these 
woollens,"  820. 

Another  incident— the  character  of  protection  openly 
ehtimed  for  this  bill,  820 ;  remarks  of  varions  Senators 
on  this  point,  821 ;  silence  of  Calhoun  on  this  point,  821, 

The  constitntionallty  of  originating  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  821 ;  purely  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  de- 
cision of  it  belonged  alone  to  the  other  House,  821 ;  no 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Senate,  821 ;  it  is 
not  the  less  a  money  bill  fh>m  Ite  object  being  protco 
tion,  821 ;  amendment  proposed  relative  to  the  draw- 
hack  on  manufootured  imports,  831;  instance  refined 
sugar,  822;  lost,  822;  carried,  so  fur  as  reUtes  to  sugar,  in 
after  years,  823. 

Motion  to  Bubstitnte  home  valuations  for  foreign  or 
imported  goods,  822 ;  strenuously  opposed  by  Calhoun, 
832 ;  insisted  upon  by  friends  of  the  bill,  832 ;  moved  to 
lay  tho  bill  on  the  table,  832;  acUoumment  moved-and 
carried,  823;  Calhoun  recedes,  822;  the  conditIon^  833; 
their  &llacy,838;  debate  on  this  point,  828;  a  home 
valuation  deemed  necessary  by  the  ft'iends  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  823 ;  believed  that  after  nine  years  most 
of  the  manufacturers  will  be  sufficiently  grown  to  pro- 
tect themselves  under  a  twenty-five  per  cent  duty, 
833;  it  would  be  an  Increase  of  duties,  823;  essentially 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  and  detect  (t'auds,  838;  it 
will  be  an'entcring  wedge  for  Aiture  measures,  828;  for 
the  sake  of  conciliation,  the  bill  is  brought  forward,  824; 
the  objections  to  the  motion  insurmountable,  824;  the 
bill  will  save  South  Carolina  from  herself,  824 ;  you  can- 
not have  the  fair  twenty  per  cent  without  adopting  the 
principle  of  home  valuation,  82S;  the  unequal  operation 
of  the  home  valuation,  825;  not  possible  to  maintain  our 
institutions  and  our  liberties  under  the  continuance  of 
this  controversy',  836;  proposed  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table,  836;  further  debate,  827 ;  motion  withdrawn,  827 ; 
amendment  moved,  827 ;  aiUoumment  moved,  827;  car- 
ried, 827;  amendment  that  no  valuation  bo  adopted 
which  will  operate  unequally  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  considered,  327;  requirement  of  the  constitution, 
82T ;  merchant  pnt  to  great  Incon^-cnience,  837 ;  the  bill  Is 
declared  to  be  permanent,  837 ;  home  valuation  Imprac- 


tleable  and  cnpreoedented,  and  unknown  in  any  ls|ls 
lation,  828;  without  the  assurance  that  the  principle  wU. 
not  be  disturbed,  bill  should  ba  opposed,  839;  homt 
valuation  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  829; 
tqjurto'js  and  almost  flttal  to  the  Southern  ports,  8iit; 
ereate  great  additional  expense,  829;  an  Increaas  of 
duties  in  a  new  form,  829 ;  the  ftte  of  the  bill  dcpendi 
on  the  hte  of  the  amendment,  829;  two  conditloiMof 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  829 ;  amendment  fixing  t 
home  valuation  adopted,"  880;  a  new  principlu  timi 
adopted  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution,  88U. 

CompromUe,  Momt  hintory  q/t— Calhoun  nnd  Clay 
rival  candidates  for  the  Presldoney,  842 ;  leaders  In  op- 
posite political  systems,  843 ;  cause  of  their  friendship, 
842 ;  rupture,  843 ;  a  question  between  them,  which  hA 
the  upper  hand  of  the  other,  848;  Letcher  conceiveitht 
idea  of  a  compromise  to  release  South  Carolina  from 
her  position,  842;  determination  of  Jackson  to  srreit 
Calhoun  for  high  trcason>848;  conferences,  848 ;  agree- 
ment with  the  manufacturers,  848;  action  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 843;  amendments  which  were  agreed  to,  843;  nig. 
ner  of  the  passage  of  thi  hv<me  valuation  amendment, 
844 ;  Calhoun'a  remarks,  844 ;  his  vote,  844 ;  John  M, 
Clayton  master  of  both,  844, 

Act  q^l888.— Compromises,  844;  act  of  1833  a  breait 
of  all  the  mies  and  principles  of  legislation,  845;  a  con- 
ception of  rival  politicians  who  had  iUled  in  the  gine 
of  agitation,  and  threw  it  up  for  the  game  of  pacification, 
345 ;  how  could  this  measure  be  effected  in  a  country  u 
vast  and  intelligent,  845 ;  Ccnton's  view  of  the  compro- 
mise, 846;  vices  of  the  act,  846;  mischicCi  done  totlit 
ftumo  of  the  government,  847.    St»  Proteetice  SyiUm. 

Tatnall,  CoL,  on  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  64;  ucond 
to  Bandolph  In  the  duel  with  Clay,  73. 

Tavlob,  Joh.i  W.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  7| 
Speaker,  7 ;  votes  for  the  Missouri  compromise,  a 

Taylor,  John,  decease  of,  a  perfect  and  complete  republi- 
can statesman,  45;  demeanor,  45;  dress,  45;  his  cbl^ 
acter,  45:  writings,  45;  [  jsented  the  Virginia  Eetolg. 
tlons  of  1798, 46 ;  on  the  Virginia  resolutions,  851. 

Tavlob,  O.  K.,  on  the  Virginia  Besolutions,  850. 

TerritoHt».—1)icit  rights  under  the  constitution,  i 

Temai,  Independence  o/— Memorials  on  tho  subject,  6ffi; 
effects  of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  665;  remark9,665; 
reference  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  moved,  6%; 
if  Texas  hits  a  government  de/ttcto,  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
government  to  acknowledge  it,  666;  moderation  and 
deliberation  counselled,  666;  acknowledgment  snd  ad- 
mission advocated,  667;  new  theatre  for  the  ilaver; 
agitation  revealed,  667;  a  design  to  make  Texas  an  ele- 
ment In  the  Presidential  election,  667;  tho  former  cei- 
Eton  of  Texas,  667;  the  coarse  of  Calhoun,  6C7;  rematb 
of  Bedford  Brown,  668 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Ul^ea,  66S; 
national  faith  should  be  preserved  Inviolate,  06S;  report 
!n  flivor,  669 ;  **  the  balance  of  power  and  tha  perpetu- 
tion  of  oar  institutions,"  as  a  reason  for  admission,  Si9; 
resolutions  of  recognition  passed  both  Houses,  670;  re- 
marks of  Senator  Benton,  670 ;  the  separation  of  the  tvt 
countries  among  the  fixed  order  of  events,  672;  Uk 
Alamo,  678;  humanity  of  Mexican  ladles,  674;  caliuiii; 
on  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  674 ;  the  revolt  bos  lUiutnttd  j 
the  Anglo  Saxon  character,  675. 

TnoHAs,  Jessk  B.,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  S, 

TnoMAB,  Francis,  on  Committee  of  BankInvestlgaUoD,2<l 
ou  tho  admission  of  Arkansas,  681. 

TuovpsoN,  Smitu,  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  T. 
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